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pR-CfCE,  Spain,  and  England,  all  for  a  long  period 
endeavoured,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  prohibit  the 
erporlation  of  the  precious  metals.  This  was  the 
policy  on  which  was  founded  the  pernicious  legis- 
lation called  erroneously  "the  Mercantile  System," 
or  the  system  of  the  French  economists. 

It  is  true  that  England  and  France  limited  the 
prohibition  to  export  gold  and  silver,  to  their 
respective  coinage.  The  fallacy  of  this  policy  was 
the  delusion  that  money  alone,  and  not  also  raw, 
manufactured,  and  consumable  commodities,  con- 
stituted the  real  wealth  of  a  country. 

Never  was  its  fallacy  more  practically  illus- 
trated than  by  the  examples  of  Holland  and  Spain. 
Id  the  former,  the  national  coin,  and  all  gold  and 
silver,  were  treated  as  exchangeable  commodities ; 
their  value  depending,  like  that  of  all  others  re- 
quired for  use,  on  their  scarcity  or  abimdance. 

Spain,  haughty,  selfish,  and  ignorant,  based  her 
commercial  and  colonial  system  on  the  utterly 
impracticable  doctrine  of  possessing  within  herself, 
independently  of  other  nations,  all  articles  of  ne- 
cessity, all  kinds  of  luxury,  all  the  materials  of 
wealth. 

First,  by  prohibiting  the  entrance  for  consump- 
tiim  of  the  raw  products,  and  most  of  the  fabrics  of 
every  country,  except  those  of  her  colonial  empire ; 
and  secondly,  by  forcing  the  latter  to  use,  or  con- 
sume, no  imported  manufactured  article  of  food, 
excepting  such  as  were  exported  from  certain  ports 
of  Spain ;  nor  were  the  colonies  allowed  to  export 
any  article  except  to  those  ports  in  Spain.  This 
pernicious  legislation  was  grounded  on  the  specious 
policy,  that  as  all  the  preciotis  metals  would  neces- 
sarily he  transported  to  the  mother  countrt/,  they 
xcould  remain  in  Spain,  if  they  were  not  required 
to  pay  for  foreign  commodities  ;  that  the  precious 
metals  constituted  riches^  and  that  wealth  constituted 
power. 

But,  in  defiance  of  this  despotic  and  fallacious 
Vi^slation,  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones 
floxed  off  to  foreign  countries,  both  from  the 
colonies  and  from  Spain,  as  rapidly  as  they  were 
robbed  from  the  natives  of  Hayti,  Mexico,  and 
Peru,  or  drawn  from  the  mines  by  the  millions  of 
Amecicaa  and  African  slayes^  who  have  been  ex- 1 


terminated  under  the  cruel  toils  to  which  they 
were  doomed  by  Spanish  avarice  and  tyranny. 

Into  no  country  did  such  immense  treasures 
flow  as  into  Spain.  In  no  country  was  there  so 
little  money  to  be  found,  either  in  circulation,  or 
in  the  royal  treasury.  Money  was  there  borrowed 
at  usury.  The  gold  and  silver  which  the  galleons 
brought  annually  to  Cadiz  from  the  ^New  World 
never  sufficed  to  pay  the  debts  which  Spain  bor- 
rowed in  the  Old. 

Agriculture,  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  was 
despised  and  neglected.  Otlier  branches  of  indus- 
try decayed,  and  many  disappeared  altogether. 
The  spirit  of  the  government  was  tyranny — the 
religion  of  the  church  was  persecution — the  maxim 
of  trade  was  monopoly.  The  long  duration  of 
those  fallacies  rendered  them,  in  Spanish  wisdom, 
and  among  an  ignorant  people,  venerable.  The 
Spaniards  believed  the  precious  treasures  of  the 
New  World,  and  the  power  of  extracting  them  by 
slave  labour,  inexliaustible.  They  imagined  their 
power  invincible.  Their  ambition  and  pride 
knew  no  limits.  Tlieir  wars  in  Europe,  and  the 
retention  of  the  Indies,  diminished  at  liome  the 
number  of  handicraftsmen,  husbandmen,  and  other 
labourers,  and  demoralized  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
The  country  became  exhausted  from  its  reduced 
population,  and  from  its  decreased  powers  of  pro- 
duction at  home,  and  by  the  capture  of  its  armed 
and  commercial  fleets,  with  their  ciirgoes,  by 
England  and  Holland.  The  Spanit>h  troops  were 
ever  brave ;  yet  they  were  ill  paid,  badly  fed,  and 
wretchedly  clothed. .  They  were  skillully  disci- 
plined, and  gallantly  commanded ;  but  they  were, 
in  Europe,  generally  defeated. 

With  free  and  tolerant,  commercial,  political, 
and  religious  institutions,  the  people  of  the  United 
Provinces,  of  a  mere  fragment  of  Spanish  dominion, 
of  a  marsh,  a  debris  of  river  deposits  and  sea  sand, 
effected  their  independence ;  and  without  a  single 
material  produced  in  their  counlr}^  for  ship-build- 
ing, they  constructed  fleets  that  swept  those  of 
their  former  tyrants  from  off  the  ocean. 

The  precious  metals  of  America  enervated  the 
Spaniards :  the  spirit  and  toils  of  \ud\i?,lr\ ,  \t^v5l^. 
and  navigation  rendered  ilic  Eng\Y&\\  aiiiii  liuV 
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actiyGy  hardy,  bold,  and  victorious.  Su(A  have 
been  the  results  of  the  mercantilo  and  monopoly 
systems  in  their  most  barbarous  forms  in  Spain. 

It  is  usually  asserted  that  Colbert  founded  his 
commercial  legislation  in  France  on  the  mer- 
cantile system  in  its  most  restricted  form.  This 
is  not  true:  for  although  Colbert  encouraged 
exportations  by  bounties  to  manufacturers  at 
home  —  although  he  imposed  duties  on  im- 
portations, ho  did  not  prohibit  their  entrance 
into,  or  their  consumption  within,  France.  The 
treaty  negotiated  between  France  and  England 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1 786,  provided  for  reciprocal  mo- 
derate duties  on  the  importation  for  use  of  the 
commodities,  whether  raw  or  manufactured,  reci- 
procally of  each  country.  In  fact,  until  the  first 
French  revolution,  the  commercial  legislation  of 
France  was  at  least  as  liberal  as  that  of  England. 
The  commercial  s'ystem  of  France  was,  like  all 
other  existing  regulations,  overwhelmed  by  that 
terrible  dissolution  of  hereditary  rights  and  an- 
cient institutions.  But  Napoleon,  with  the  am- 
bitious desire  to  ruin  England  by  destroying  her 
credit,  which  he  well  knew  depended  entirely  upon 
her  industry  and  commerce,  attempted  vigorously, 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  exclude  our  manufactures, 
not  only  from  France,  but  from  all  Continental  Eu- 
rope. James  "Watt  had,  however,  brought  forth 
an  army  of  the  power  of  7,000,000  of  men,  the 
army  of  Arkwright*s  spinning  jennies,  maintained 

Sr  coal  and  iron,  in  material  warfare  against 
apoleon's  Continental  System.  This  army  of 
James  Watt  was  that  in  reality  which,  by  sup- 
plying abundantly  the  commodities  of  that  trade 
irnich  supported  British  credit,  conquered  Napo- 
leon and  overthrew  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees ! 

After  the  restoration,  France,  in  her  legislation 
and  practice,  adopted,  in  its  broadest  acceptation, 
"  the  system  of  exclusion." 

In  1832,  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties reported,  "If  we  admit  the  food,  and 
raiment,  and  metals,  and  colonial  and  other  ob- 
jects which  strangers  would  bring  to  our  jiorts, 
we  might  probably  have  some  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions; should  wo  be  the  richer  in  consequence? 
for  the  riches  of  a  state  arc  in  the  elements  of 
labour;  and  when  labour  fails  to  find  employ- 
ment, misery  is  reproduced,  and  it  is  not  only  a 
question  of  comfort,  but  one  of  existence.  For  if 
•wheat  were  introduced  without  duty  from  the 
Baltic  or  Black  Sea,  our  maritime  shores  would 
remain  uncultivated,  and  the  effect  of  a  ruinous 
competition  would  affect  more  and  more  nearly 
the  whole  of  our  agricultural  population."  What 
a  confession  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of 
a  great  people !  They  actually  confess  that  La 
Belle  France,  with  her  soil  so  especially  well 
adapted  for  the  raising  of  com,  with  her  scien- 
tific and  agricultural  skill,  with  an  industrious 
furming  population,  and  with  the  expense  of 
freight,  and  other  charges  and  risks,  against 
the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  com  grower,  —  with 
all  these  advantages  in  favour  of  La  Belle 
France,  a  committee  of  deputies  confess  to  the 
world,  that  they  cannot  admit  wheat  without 
^^4^  wjlesa  it  were  to  lay  the  mantixao  ahores 


waste,  and  by  ruinous  competition  to  affect  more 
and  more  their  whole  agricultural  industiy.  We 
know  of  no  greater  insult  than  this  libel  of  the 
committee  on  France  and  on  the  French  people. 
**  But,"  continues  the  report,  "it  is  siiid,  i)i*otoe- 
ting  duties  perpetuate  routine  habits,  destroy  eniu- 
hition,  and  maintain  the  high  prices  of  produce. 
The  facts  prove  the  contrary.  At  no  period  did 
French  industry  make  such  rapid  progress  as  since 
it  has  been  shielded  by  the  present  system.  Manu- 
factures have  reached  perfection  (indeed  I),  in- 
ternal competition  has  lowered  prices,  and  the 
nation  is  enriched  by  an  immense  mass  of  active 
industry.  It  is  loudly  asserted,  it  is  maintained, 
that  government  cannot  benefit  industry;  that 
they  merely  embarrass  when  they  intei  fere  with 
it.  Yet  is  it  not  an  advantage  to  industry  when 
roads  are  made,  when  canals  are  dug,  and  where 
the  mercantile  shipping  is  protected  by  the  navy 
of  the  state  }  Is  it  not  government  which  supports 
the  activity  of  industry,  by  securirg  to  all  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  rights  of  property, 
and  personal  safety?  The  laws,  we  are  told, 
cannot  create  wealth.  No !  certainly  they  do  not 
create  it ;  but  let  those  who  deny  their  influence 
on  the  prosperity  of  empires  tell  why  Spain  is  so 
wretched  and  England  so  prosperous,  js  o !  laws 
do  not  create  wealth,  but  they  pave  the  way  to 
it ;  they  excite  its  production.  Nations,  like  in- 
dividuals, are  authors  of  their  fate." 

What  a  series  of  fallacies  and  absurdities ! 
Whenever  government  has  interfered  with,  or 
managed  public  works,  as  canals  and  roads,  &c., 
experience  has  shown  that  it  has  been  at  double 
the  expense,  at  least,  to  the  community  that  would 
have  been  necessarj'  if  the  same  were  left  to  free 
and  o])en  competition. 

**  Further,  let  the  85'stem  which  we  defend  be 
judged  by  its  results :  since  the  period  wh(>n  it 
began  to  be  practised  amongst  us,  we  have  boon 
proved  by  adversity ;  disastrous  wars  and  two 
invasions  have  increased  our  national  doht  by 
several  "milliards,**  and  the  budget  to  the  amount 
of  some  hundreds  of  millions.  Is'ow  if  it  be  true 
that,  in  spite  of  those  disasters,  France  is  not  less 
rich  at  this  moment,  we  may  well  be  partial  to  a 
system  under  which  (in  spite  of  which  would  be 
the  truth)  so  much  evil  has  been  repaired  in  such 
a  short  spare  of  time." 

France  has  been  enabled  to  do  this  by  means 
of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  her  soil,  by  the 
skill  and  labour  of  the  French  people;  and  in 
spite  of  the  shackles  laid  by  legislation  on,  and 
the  interference  of  a  government  with,  individual 
gcnend  industry. 

France  being  a  country  superior  to  any  other  in 
Europe,  in  regard  to  her  average  soil  and  climate, 
has  i-apidly  recovered,  as  all  fertile  agricultural 
countries  do,  from  the  distractions  of  war.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  wars  of  France 
were,  except  for  a  short  period  in  1814  and  1815, 
aggressive ;  that  her  armies  made  the  countries 
they  marched  through  pay,  at  least,  for  their 
maintenance;  that  although  one-tenth  of  her 
healthy  male  population  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  killed,  or  engaged  out  of  the  king- 
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dom,  the  remainder  were  employed  at  home ;  and, 
especially,  tliat  the  peasant  women  of  France 
have  always  supplied  a  greater  proportion  of  field 
labour  thaii  those  of  most  countries.  When  the 
Allied  armies  entered  France,  private  property 
w;is  sacredly  respected  ;  and  the  sum  exacted  for 
maintaining  the  occupation  of  Paris,  although 
deemed  exorbitant  by  the  French,  can  only  be 
considered  a  mite  wnen  compared  with  the  spolia- 
tiiiQ  to  which  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  and 
the  empire  subjected  other  countries. 

The  cultivable  soil  of  France  is  capable  of 
yielding,  at  much  less  expense  of  culture,  more 
than  twice  the  quantity  of  produce,  and  in  greater 
variety,  than  the  lands  fit  for  agriculture  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  while  the  population  amounts 
to  only  one-third  more,  and  while  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  are  occupied  in  husbandry; 
consequently  France,  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
strictions and  prohibitions  of  her  tariff,  can  main- 
tain the  life  of  individuals  at  comparatively  less 
cost,  and  afford  labour  at  lower  wages  than 
England.  France,  therefore,  being  capable  of 
raining  all  the  green  and  white  crops,  common  to 
both  countries,  in  somewhat  greater  perfection 
than  England,  besides  the  vine,  maize,  olive,  and 
mulberry,  in  abundance,  is  far  superior  to  the 
latter  in  quantity  and  amount  of  the  productions 
of  her  soil. 

The  harbours  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
generally  sliallow  at  their  entrance,  and  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  England,  with  the  exception  of 
Toulon,  Marseilles,  and  one  or  two  small  ports  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  ports  of  Brest,  Bor- 
deaux, L*Orient,  and  Rochefort. 

The  ports  of  France  in  the  Channel  and  Atlan- 
tic are  also  rendered  comparatively  far  less  com- 
manding than  British  ports,  from  the  former  lying 
to  li'cvvard  of  the  direction  from  whence  the  pre- 
vtiiling  winds  blow. 

France  has  abundance  of  coal,  iron,  and  some 
other  minerals,  but  all  inconveniently  disposed 
tor  general  cheap  use  and  transport.  Hence  the 
principal  elements  of  power  to  diminish  labour 
are  inferior  to  those  of  England.  Coal  and  iron 
Iteing  generally  found  in  France  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other,  and  not  interstratified 
as  in  England,  where  the  coal,  without  the  ex- 
panse of  transport,  smelts  the  iron,  and  where  the 
iron  in  its  turn  is  converted  into  machinery  to 
diminish  the  difficulty  and  labour  of  working  the 
coal  mines. 

With  this  brief  view  of  the  natural  advantages 
of  England  and  France,  we  will  now  show  how 
anti-c^)mmerciaUy  both  those  kingdoms  have  legis- 
lated ;  how  with  the  most  abundant  materials  of 
great  international  trade,  and  reciprocally  great 
advantages  of  commercial  alliance,  a  war  ot  ma- 
terial injuries  has  been  maintained  during  an  un- 
precedentedly  long  cessation  of  armed  hostility. 

Happily,  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  con- 
vinced of  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  her  former 
legislation,  of  our  navigation  laws,  and  our  high 
duties.  We  have  now  nearly  establislied  perfect 
fri-edom  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  ports 
of  the  Britiiti  empire.  ^ 


M.  St.  Ferr^ol,  who  was  an  employ^  of  the 
customs,  dedicated  a  work  to  M.  Grcterin,  who 
is,  or  was,  director-in-chief  of  the  administration. 
The  author  professes  to  elucidate  the  principles  of 
the  French  customs  from  1791  to  1834,  and  sums 
up  with  the  following  conclusions,  which  may  be 
considered  those  generally  entertained  then  by  the 
French  Chambers  as  principles  of  commercial  legis- 
lation ;  and,  however  fallacious,  to  be  considered 
the  most  sound  policy  by  all  except  the  wine- 
growers, brandy  distillers,  and  the  solitary  excep- 
tions of  manulacturors,  those  of  Lyons,  in  France, 
viz.: — 

1.  To  reduce  the  existing  duties  solely  upon 
materials  fmatUreipremUreaJ  required  for  manu- 
factures. 

2.  To  protect  the  importation  of  machines  and 
tools  for  manufactures. 

3.  To  treat  cotton  twist  and  linen  yams  as 
manufactured  goods,  and  not  as  articles  necessary 
for  manufactures. 

4.  To  abolish  no  prohibition,  to  reduce  no  duty 
on  manufactures  on  any  other  consideratioi^than 
to  lessen  the  profits  of  fraud. 

5.  To  prohibit  the  exportation  of  machinery, 
tools,  teazles,  and  all  that  may  contribute  to  the 
development  of  foreign  industry. 

6.  To  protect  our  merchant-shipping  in  an 
efficient  manner,  by  particularly  favouring  the 
importation  of  merchandise  by  our  own  vessels 
from  tlio  ports  of  hrst  shipping. 

7.  To  consider,  as  a  principle,  that  in  all  trea- 
ties to  be  negotiated  with  England,  most  of  the 
conditions  which  she  will  propose  are  those  which 
we  ought  to  avoid. 

That  a  great  majority  of  the  legislation  and  of 
the  people  in  the  north  and  ce..tre  of  France  would 
subscribe  to  the  above  absurdities,  we  liave  little 
doubt.  But  we  know,  also,  that  there  are  many 
able  writers  and  thinkers  in  thut  country,  as  well 
as  the  manufictureis  and  merchants  of  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  and  Nantes,  who  arc  convinced  of  the 
fallacy  of  protection  and  prohibition,  in  regaixl  to 
creating  or  maintaining  the  prosperity  of  trade 
and  manul'actures, — ^men  who  are  disciples  of  that 
able  exposer  of  fallacies,  the  late  and  lamented 
Bastiat. 

M.  St.  Ferreol,  in  giving  a  sketch  of  Napoleon's 
Continental  System,  observes,  "  It  is  a  principle 
admitted  among  all  maritime  powers,  that  the 
dag  protects  the  merchandise  which  the  ship  car- 
ries. This  principle  was  disregarded  sometimes 
by  England  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but 
England  had  in  duo  time  returned  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  laws  of  nations,  in  consecrating 
the  principle,  that  the  flag  protected  the  ship's 
cargo. 

"The  law  of  the  10th  Brumaire,  year  5,  dis- 
avowed this  principle,  the  violation  of  which  has 
always  excited  the  reprobation  of  civil  govern- 
ments. The  second  article  ot  the  law  decreed  that 
all  vessels  loaded  in  lull,  or  in  part,  with  goods 
reputed  English,  should  not  enter  a  French  port 
under  pain  of  instant  seizure.'*  It  was  imder  this 
law  that  po  many  American  \osse\»  \\v>Tt  ^vi.\A 
and  condemned,  and  for  whicYx'£xuxx^\iAdi,Vvi\^'^) 
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to  pay  twenty  millions.  Even  neutral  vessels, 
driven  into  French  ports  by  distress,  were  sub- 
jected to  seizure  and  condemnation,  if  they  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred  tons,  and  no  American  vessels 
under  that  size  could  have  found  it  profitable  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  "These  rigorous  measures,*' 
continues  M.  St.  Ferreol,  "  drove  a  great  number 
of  ships  from  our  ports ;  trade  in  general  suffered; 
and  England,  seeing  that  we  no  longer  respected 
the  cargoes  borne  under  neutral  flags,  made  re- 
prisals, seizing  and  capturing  French  products 
wherever  found.  It  was  not  the  English  govern- 
ment, therefore,  who,  during  the  war  which  ended 
in  1814,  first  violated  the  principle  in  question. 
It  was  ours.  For,  on  going  back  to  the  source, 
we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that,  in  the  law  of 
the  10th  Bnimaire,  is  found  the  first  disposition  to 
disregard  the  inviolability  of  neutrals ;  and  that 
this  law  was  the  first  cause  which  led  us  to  the 
system  of  continental  blockade.  Tlie  numerous 
victories  of  the  Emperor  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
pennitting  him  to  dictate  laws,  he  would  forcibly 
shut  all  the  ports  of  our  continent  against  English 
commerce.  England  answered  this  provocation 
by  declaring  in  a  state  of  blockade  all  the  ports  of 
Europe,  from  Cape  Finisterre  to  the  Elbe.  It  was 
in  reprisal  of  this  last  measure,  that  Napoleon  pub- 
lished the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees." 

England  to  paralyse  the  effects  of  those  decrees 
interdicted  (by  orders  in  council  of  10th  November, 
1807)  all  direct  commerce  between  neutral  nations 
and  France,  subjecting  them  to  land  their  cargoes 
in  England  for  re-exportation  to  the  Continent, 
and  also  to  the  assumption  of  England  to  search 
all  vessels.  Under  no  other  circumstances  could 
neutral  ships  trade  with  France.  In  1809, 
England  allowed  the  vessels  of  Turkey  and  Ham- 
burgh to  enter  the  ports  of  France,  Italy,  and 
lUyria,  on  papng  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

**The  Emperor,"  says  M".  St.  Ferreol,  on  being 
informed  of  these  measures,  resolved,  at  whatever 
cost,  to  extinguish  the  commerce  of  England,  and 
take  from  her  the  means  of  supporting  a  war,  sus- 
tained chiefly  by  the  subsidies  she  paid  her  allies. 
To  attain  this  end  the  most  energetic  measures 
were  decreed.  The  logbooks  and  journals  of  ves- 
sels arriving  from  foreign  countries  were  com- 
pulsorily  demanded,  the  crews  examined  before 
communicating  with  the  ports,  and  tribunals  of 
customs  and  prevotal  courts  instituted,  charged 
especially  to  judge,  condenm,  and  bum  on  the 
spot,  prohibited  merchandise,  the  produce  of 
English  manufactures,  wherever  found,  either  in 
France,  or  in  the  countries  occupied  by  our 
annies." 

These  violent  measures  were  considered  so  inju- 
rious to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  government  of  that  country  re- 
taliated, by  an  act  passed  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1809,  declaring  all  American  ports  shut  against 
French  vessels,  and  prohibiting  the  importation, 
into  the  United  States,  of  all  merchandise  of 
French  origin,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  and  a 
penalty  of  three  times  the  value ;  interdicting,  at 
the  Bame  time,  the  ships  of  the  United  States 
trading'  with  France. 


"  The  Emperor,"  continues  M.  St.  Ferreol,  "  did 
much  more.  He  did  not  confine  himself  to 
seizing  and  destroying  cargoes ;  he  attacked  the 
governments.  An  order  of  the  10th  of  July, 
1809,  prohibited  the  importation  into  Holland  of 
any  article  by  American  vessels.  An  im])erial 
decree,  of  the  23rd  of  March,  1810,  ordered  the 
seizure  of  all  vessels  and  cargoes  sailing  under  the 
American  flag.  An  order  of  the  9th  of  April 
following,  directed  the  seizure  of  all  Ottoman  and 
Barbaresque  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  entering 
our  ports.  On  the  1 5th  of  May,  1 8 1 0,  all  Swedish 
vessels,  arriving  with  colonial  produce,  were 
ordered  to  be  seized,  and  with  their  cargoes  con- 
demned. Each  measure  was  followed  by  another, 
all  combining  one  object  on  the  part  of  the  Impe- 
rial Government — that  of  extinguishing,  at  what- 
ever price,  and  by  every  means,  the  commerce  of 
England. 

"  In  defiance  of  all  these  difficJties,  which,  like 
the  heads  of  the  Hydra,  were  constantly  multi- 
plying to  exclude  foreign  ships  from  our  ports, 
many  braved  all  hazards,  as  the  scarcity  of  exotic 
products  in  our  markets  had  so  greatly  raised 
prices,  that  each  would  approach  our  ports  to  risk 
the  realisation  of  great  profits,  or  the  alternative 
of  utter  ruin.  A  Dutch  captain  declared,  that  if 
profit  were  to  be  made  by  a  voyage  to  hell,  he 
would  sail  thither,  although  his  sails  should  be 
burnt." 

A  multitude  of  means  were  resorted  to  in  eva- 
sion of  the  Continental  System.*  Smuggling,  by 
corrupting  ofllcial  emphyh,  and  otherwise ;  sup- 
plying Russia  by  the  White  Sea,  and  the  means 
of  supplying  the  Continent  generally  with  British 
manufactui'cs  and  colonial  produce  were  found 
out  by  multitudes  of  English,  Americans,  Dutch, 
Hamburghers,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  even  by  the 
French  themselves. 

One  of  the  many  evil  consequences  of  high 
prices  was  the  adulteration  and  counterfeiting  of 
commodities.  **  The  retailers  and  sub-retailers,*' 
says  M.  St.  Ferreol,  "  sophisticated  colonial  pro- 
duce, and  drugs,  coffee,  and  spices  were  made  of 
counterfeit  materials.  Sugars  were  mixed  with 
heterogeneous  matter,  and  most  substances  reduced 
to  powders  or  liquids  were  falsified.  I  have  seen 
nutmegs  into  which  was  introduced  native  quick- 
silver to  augment  their  weight,  &c.  &c.  Such 
was  the  state  of  our  trade  toward  the  end  of  the 


•  A  Mr.  Paterson,  United  States'  consul  at  Antwerp, 
related  to  us  some  years  hence,  how  when,  during  the 
period  of  strictest  prohibition,  he  had,  with  uo  risk,  man- 
aged to  have  a  vessel  almost  weekly  in  the  Garonne, 
discharging  British  manufactures.  He  was  at  that  time 
United  States'  consul  at  Bourdeauz,  and  made  such 
an  arrangement  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  that  the  em- 
playh,  or  the  douanh  themselves,  frequently  assisted  in 
landing  the  cargoes.  The  goods  were  afterwards  sold 
chiefly  at  Paris,  where  the  parties  intere8te<l  had  a  large 
warehouse  in  the  Place  de  Victoires.  M.  d-)  Talleyrand 
received  a  pot  de  rin,  or  bonus,  on  each  cargo;  much  in 
tlie  same  way  as  pots  de  Hn  were  then  given  by  those  who 
entered  into  contracts  for  clothing  the  anny  with  the 
minister  of  war.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  corresponding  with 
Mr.  Paterson,  declared  that  he  secretly  countenanced  the 
landing  of  British  goods,  solely  for  the  benefit  of  France. 
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Imperial  Government.  The  system  of  Continental 
blockade  was  impractical  and  therefore  absurd. 
Impractical,  because  France,  instead  of  having  at 
flea  a  navy  to  enforce  the  blockade  of  the  British 
isles,  had  her  own  squadrons  blockaded  in  her  own 
ports;  impractical  from  our  not  being  able  to 
close  the  Continent  of  Europe  against  English 
commerce ;  impractical  if  we  could  do  so,  because 
ve  were  not  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  Conti- 
nental states  with  the  products  which  they  wanted. 
This  system  at  length  allied  against  us  the  North 
of  Europe,  which  the  gold  of  England  had  often 
armed.  Eussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and 
the  Hanseatic  Towns  had  the  right  to  say  to  us, 
Furnish  us  with  the  articles  we  require,  or  suffer 
us  to  purchase  them  from  the  only  power  who  can 
supply  us.  But  not  only  were  we  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  furnish  Europe  with  products  from  beyond 
the  sea,  but  we  were  in  equal  want  of  them  our- 
selves. We  were  consequently  obliged  to  create 
the  system  oUtcenses,  which  left  open  the  trading  to 
Continental  ports  to  English  vessels,  and  enabled  us 
t>  import  the  articles  which  we  required  from  be- 
yond the  sea,  so  that  we  who  had  proclaimed 
England  in  a  state  of  blockade  became  indirectly 
her  tributary.  Nothing  could  be  imported  or  ex- 
ported but  according  to  licr  good  pleasure."  What 
a  picture  of  the  absurdity  and  the  pernicious 
effects  of  attempting  to  restrict  trade  do  these  ex- 
tracts from  the  work  of  M.  St.  Ferreol  exhibit ! 

Prohibitions  and  very  high  duties  in  all  tariffs 
form  a  pernicious  blockade  which  will  ever  be 
evaded  by  smuggling  or  corruption,  although 
often  at  far  greater  hazard  than  the  comparative 
riisk  of  the  Dutchman  haN-ing  hia  sails  burnt  j  yet 
M.  St.  Ferreol,  like  many  other  French  econo- 
mists and  statesmen,  clings,  in  the  face  of  aU 
experience,  to  prohibitions  and  high  duties,  and 
endeavours  to  find  some  consolatory  good  as  the 
consequence  of  the  continental  system  to  France, 
as  well  as  a  counterbalancing  evil  which  this  good 
has  inflicted  on  England. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  show  the  changes 
which  have  been  actually  made  up  to  this  time  in 
the  French  tariff. 

The  first  general  tariff  of  duties  was  that  of 
M.  de  Colbert  in  1664.  The  bases  of  this  tariff 
were, 

1.  To  reduce  the  duties  of  exportation  on  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom. 

2.  To  diminish  the  duties  of  importation  on  all 
articles  required  for  manufactures. 

3.  To  exclude,  by  raising  the  duties,  foreign 
manufactures.  These  principles  were  not  strictly 
enforced.  The  exportation  of  com,  brandy,  wine, 
silk  stockings,  caps,  and  stockings  of  wool,  new 
boots,  camlets,  &c.,  was  greatly  restricted  by  high 
duties,  whilst  most  foreign  manufactures  were  so 
much  sought  after  in  France,  that  St.  Ferreol 
asserts  the  duties  on  importation  were  not  raised 
above  five  per  cent,  until  1667,  when  the  duties 
were  greatly  augmented  on  hosiery,  clothes  of  all 
kinds,  tin,  glues,  prepared  skins,  carpets,  &c., 
besides  the  duties  exacted  at  the  interior  customs. 
The  first  prohibitionB  of  foreign  commodities  bear 
date  the  8th  of  October,  1686^  three  years  after 


the  death  of  Colbert.  They  excluded  all  woven 
cloths  from  India,  China,  and  the  Levant. 

''The  fatal  treaty,"  says  M.  St.  Ferreol, 
"signed  with  England  on  the  26th  Sept.  1786, 
abolished  the  prohibitions  which  ai)plied  to  the 
products  of  this  kingdom  and  her  colonies.  In 
consequence  of  some  reductions  of  the  duties  on 
our  wines,  vinegai-s,  olive  oil,  and  beer,  we  had 
the  imprudence  to  authorize  the  admission  of  a 
great  number  of  manufactured  articles,  on  paying 
a  duty  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Hosiery, 
woollen  cloths,  and  woollens,  articles  of  dress,  and 
porcelain,  earthenware,  pottery,  and  glass,  were, 
in  virtue  of  this  treaty,  admitted  among  us  sub- 
ject only  to  a  duty  of  twelve  per  cent.  It  is  true 
that  the  treaty  established  a  reciprocity  of  duties ; 
but  this  reciprocity  vanished  before  the  superiority 
already  obtained  by  the  manufactures  of  that 
kingdom." 

The  second  tariff  was  that  of  1791,  which 
abolished  the  interior  customs  (except  the  still 
existing  octroi) »     The  bases  of  this  tariff  were : 

1.  To  exclude  by  absolute  prohibition,  certain 
foreign  productions  and  manufactures.  2.  To 
change  the  prohibition  of  certain  articles,  into 
the  permission  of  entry,  by  paying  a  duty  not 
exceeding  twenty  shillings. 

These    bases  were   changed  by  M ,   first 

clerk  of  the  Customs  of  Lyons,  and  adopted  in 
March,  1791,  as  follows :  — 

1.  Total  exemption  from  entrance  duties,  on 
alimentary  articles,  and  on  materials  required  for 
manufacture.  2.  Progressive  duties  on  certain 
merchandise.  3.  Highest  duties  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  on  objects  of  luxury  or 
fantasy.  4.  Absolute  prohibition  of  manufactures 
which  compete  with  ours.  5.  Finally,  ten  per 
cent,  duty  on  all  spices. 

This  tariff,  however,  contained  but  few  prohi- 
bitions on  importation.  Gold  and  silver,  worked 
on  thread,  twisted  linen,  and  hemp  threads,  to- 
bacco, glue,  and  a  few  other  articles,  being  those 
excluded.  The  decree  of  March,  1793,  annulled 
all  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  with  all 
powers  with  whom  Frnnce  was  at  war.  The 
decree  of  September,  1793,  excluded  foreign  ves- 
sels from  the  coasting  trade  of  France;  another 
decree  of  the  same  month  and  year,  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  all  articles  of  primary  necessity. 
The  laws  of  the  10th  Brumairc,  and  17tii  Pluviose, 
5,  required  only  to  attempt  the  (impossible)  ex- 
clusion of  British  trade  from  the  Continent.  The 
decrees  of  1813,  imposed  enormous  duties;  among 
others 

On  Cotton  Wool,  60  to  800  francs  per  100  kilogr. 

Tea,  150  to  9(K)  „ 

Indigo,  „        yOO  „ 

Cacao  „      1000  „ 

Cochineal,  cinnamon,  ic.  2000  „ 

The  tariff  of  the  Restoration,  in  181 6,  was 
based  on  the  follo>ving  principles: — ^^1.  To  esta- 
blish double  the  rates  of  duties  ordained  by  the 
decrees  of  1810,  on  a  great  number  of  articles  in 
them  stated,  and  the  application  of  them  to  other 
articles  not  stated  in  the  decree  of  1810.  2.  lio- 
ductions  of  duty  on  objects  \fto  \n!^'5  \ax^  V 
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the  derrocs  of  5th  of  August  and  12th  of  Septcm-  j 
bcr,  1810.     Augmentation  on  duties,  too  lightly  i 
taxed  by  the  tariff  of  1791,  and  by  subsequent' 
der Tces.       4.  Establishini;    a   uniform    duty    on 
divers  articles,  of  the  same  origin  or  destination, 
arranged  under  g(Micric  denominations,   such  as 
gums,    niisins,    most    medicinal    vegetables,    &c. 
6.  Establishing   a  Surtax,  varying  according  to , 
the   place,  or  the   lading   of  the   ship   or   flag. 
6.  Maintaining  the  basis,  which,  in  1791,  served  i 
to  adjudge  the  value  of  certain  objects.     7.  New 
fixati<m  of  duties  on  objects  omitted  in  the  tariff. 
8.  Maintaining  all  the  prohibitions  established  by 
the  laws  of  the  1st  of  March,  1793,  and  the  10th 
Brumaire,  year  5,  independently  of  others  to  be 
established.     9.  Adopting  the  laws  of  the  tariff 
of  1791. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  tariff  of  1816, 
several  modifications  have  been  made;  but  by  the 
statements  that  follow,  it  will  appear  that  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade  have  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
entered  into  the  considerations  of  change. 

The  prohibitions  abolished,  duties  substituted, 
and  the  duties  diminished  or  augmented  in  the 
tariff  of  1816,  up  to  the  present  time,  are  as 
follows :  — 

I. 

Prohibitions  removed  on  articles  required  for 
manufactures. 


ITT. 


Duties  diminished  on  articles  required  for  arts, 
manufactures,  or  preparations. 


Articln. 

Date  of  Pinhihi. 

DatynlMtitated. 

Cfammate  of  l«ad 

Ditto       potaas 

Diuo       <litto 

Extract  of  qoinine  

Iron  bftra  called  rails    

Ditto,  angular  foraiB 

Ditto,  old  and  broken 

Cotton  Tamn,  No.  143  an*" 
iipwanN 

July  5, 1H30. 

Do. 

Do. 
July  2,  1830. 

Do.       1 

Do 
June  9, 18iO. 

July  2, 1836. 

July  &,  1836. 

Do. 

July  2, 1836. 
Do. 

W  francs  per  100  kil. 

l.VO  ditto. 

Ditto. 

1  franc  per  1  klL 

Same    duty   as   other 
rolled  iron  according 
to    dinieniions.    or 
from2'»fran»  B60c»*nts 
to  41  francs  20  ceuU 
perlOOkiL 

13  francs  per  100  kil. 

7  to  8  francs,  per  Ikil, 
about  38.  per  lb. 

7  francs  per  I  kU. 

7  to  8  fr.  per  100  kiln. 

^  francs. 
1  franc. 

Thr»*nil  of  cotton  wool, 
twiHt««l,  not  (lyeil    

Prepared  sliins,  large  tat 
nwl 

Ditto,  calf,  called  Rossi 

for  boolibinding 

PraiH.  or  tobacco  juice . . . 

II. 


Prohibitions  removed  on  manufactured  articles. 


/ 


Artlclr*. 

l»ateof  Prohibi. 
turn  alwUBhcd. 

Duty  rabfltitnted. 

Applications  on  luUe  work- 

ed in  thrpaillace  

July  5. 1830. 

5  per  cent. 

Buttons,  gililf^,  plated,  of 

shell,  ivory,   m  Hher  of 

pearl,  iron,  steel,  or  of 

silk  mixed  with  cotton. . 

Do. 

100  to  200  fr.,  100  kUs. 

Chain  caMes.forthe  use  of 

tho  marine  

July  2, 1830. 
Do. 

20^  francs  per  100  kKs. 

Cashmere  shawls 

"^O  to  15(t  francs  eacn. 

Coi»per  twisted,  with  silk 

^ililfifl 

Do.           ».V>  per  100  kilB. 
Do.          rt-H>.iiuo. 

Ditto,  ditto,  Milvereu 

Do.,  or  lirasssimply  turned 

Do.           100  to  aX)  ditto. 

Cotton  lace 

Do.           •^  per  cent. 

CI«M'k  work,  mounted 

Do.           1  fr.  10  c.  to  6  fra.  each. 

'I'iu  «ii>h('S    

July  5.1836.    75  francs 

Itiim  nmick  or  tada 

July  2, 1836.    200 fra.  per  100  litres. 

India  handkerchiefs,  (Fou 

lanl'M).  niw    

Do.             t(  fninrR  ner  1  kil. 

Ditto,  ditto,  printed 

Do. 

12  francs  ditto. 

Clothing'  or  other  stuffs  for 

the  actual  use  of  travel- 

^^r> 

Do. 

30  per  cent 

Coals  by  sea,  according 
to  the  zone  by  French 
vessels  

Ditto  by  land  

Wood.acaciafrom  other  | 
countries  out  of  En-  ; 


rope 


t  j 

10c!.rnlT2.  183r,J 
h  0;XoT.  1,  ltj37.| 

ICO  July  S,  1836. 


Do.  from  the  Entrepots 

Ditto,  ebony  from  coun 
tries  out  of  Europe   .. 

Ditto,  cedar  diuo 

Ditto,  not  paiticularh 
enumerated,  from  Indih 

Ditto. from  countries  out 
of  Europe 

Do.,  from  the  Entrepot^ 

Dyewoo<ls  from  conu- 
tries  out  of  Europe  . . 

Ditto  ftrom  Entrf-p6ts   . . 

Do.,  not  particularly  enu- 
merated, from  coun- 
tries out  of  Europe  . . 

Ditto,  from  Entrep^U  . . 

Ditto,  ground  or  Per- 
narobuco   

Cacao,  (beans),  from  pla- 
ces out  of  Europe 

Ditto  from  Entrepdts  . . 

Caoutchouc  from  conn- 
tries  out  of  Europe  . . 

DitU)  from  Entrepdts  . . 

Whitelead    

Cobalt    

Cochineal 

Copper,  mineral  of   

Ditto  cast  in  bare  oi 
plates,  &c.,  either  pur« 
or  mixed  with  zinc    . . 

Ditto  mixed  with  tin    . . 

Elephant's  teeth  from 
India 

Ditto  from  other  conn- ) 
tries  ont  of  Europe  ) 

Ditto  from  EntrepOis  . . 

Tin.  (mineral  of) 

Ditto,  raw,  only  fron. 
India  

Diuo,  ditto,  elsewhere. . 

Iron  (mineral of) 

Ditto,  caht,  in  pigs,  im- 

f>orte<l  by  sea,  or  by 
and  from  the  sea,  to 
Blanc  Misseron  . . . 
Ditto,  drawn  into  bare  of 
all  dimensions    . . . 


Date 
of  Cbanffe. 


FirniCT 
Datv. 


lot' 


101 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
July  5,  1836. 
July  2,  183.i. 
July.  1837. 
July  2,  1836. 


100 

100 
\\\ 

100 


Oil  seeds  (various  duties 

Oils  (comestil)le)  as  olive 

Ditto,  palm 

Ditto.cocoa 

Ditto,  odoriferous 

Indigo,  from  India 

Ditto,  countries  out  oi 

Europe 

Wool,  raw  or  washed 

Lac  dye,  from  India 

Waxjiot  hackled,and  tov 
Do.,  hackled  and  combed 
Machine8(loconiotive)foi 

railroads    

Nickel  (metallic) 

Bristlet 

Lead  (mineral  of)  

Silk^raw    

Ditto,  reeled    

Tallow,  raw 

Sulphur 

Zinc,  first  fusion  only,  iii 

pigs,  bare,  or  plates  . . 


100 

100 

100 
10 
100 


1 
100 
100 

ion 

100 
100 


loo 

1 

1 

100 
10.^) 

100 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
July,  183a 

July  2,  1836. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


May  17.1837 
100.ioly5,  1830. 
lot' July  2,  1836. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


/     c- 


1      0 

1  CO^ 

( 

30      0- 

1 
37    50 


27 
30 


7 
10 


30 


100 
140 


90  0 

100  0 

30  0 

5  0 

1  50 

1  0 


40  or  44 
10  or  11 


80 

100 

140 
1 

2 
6 
1 


I    75 
10  to  60 
80      0 
10      0 
30      0 

K)  p'  cent 
100      0 
20      0 
5&l0f 

1  90 

2  4 
15      0 

2&  If 

5    10 


Pr«WBtDmty. 


/         c. 


30, 60  «clOO 

•iO  to  15  do. 

fr.IndiH,  lOf. 

ot    Euro- 

151. 


18 


15 

18 


55 
95 

1) 
15 
20 
90 


0 
50 


0 
50 


50 
0 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

50 


to  75c.  or  If. 
20        10 


to  1,2,  or  4f. 
Do. 

35         0 

fr.  factories 

iuAfrica,4()f. 

55  0 

55        10 

55        60 
2  0 

S        10 


var.dntiei' 

retiuced  \* 

max.3tC5« 

nax.  1.5 

min.    5 

min.    2.J0 

40      0 

30         0 

25      0 

12,50.  &14f. 

25      0 

Do. 

100  toy 

40  to  50 

1    60 

0       50 

2  0 

20ad  val. 
1  40 
5  0 

15  0 


15 
5 
6 
3 
3 
0 
10 
10 


0 

0 
50 

5 
10 

0 
85 


to  10 


The  other  articles  on  which  diminutions  have 
been  made,  but  which  we  have  not  space  to 
arrange  in  the  above  tabular  form,  are  acids, 
aniseeds  (grains),  antimony,  avelandes,  bamboos, 
balsams,  asphaltam,  naphtha,  cashew-nuts,  cor- 
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thame,  glue  (raw),  copal,  curcumer,  emory,  eider-  j 
down,   tortoisc-slielU,    barks,    roots,    gums,    and  I 
beans,  for  miHiicines,  dyeing,  or  tanning ;  mother- 1 
of- pearl,  gall-nuts,  saftron,  copperas  (raw),  and 
hor^^-hair,  and  a  fiew  other  articles,  and  some  of 
the  ahjve  have  been  slightly  varied  since  1 842. 
The  duties  on  all  merely  raw  articles  have  been  I 
rariously  reduced  to  an  average  of  about  one-half 
of  the  former  tarifj^,  and,  when  necessarily  re- 
quired for  arts  and   manufactures,  generally  to 
lower  rates  than  those,  previous  to  1842,  of  the 
British   customs.      They  can   only  be,   like  all 
other  articles,  imported  direct  from  foreign  coun- 
tries in  French  vessels,  or  in  vessels  belonging 
to  the  countries  of  which  they  are  the  produce ; 
goods  by  vessels  of  such  countries  paying,  how- 
ever, like  all  foreign  vessels,  a  differential  duty 
of  generally  from  10  to  100  per  cent,  higher  than 
bv  French  vessels. 


Duties  increased  on  the  follo\ving  articles: — 


of 
llvty 


IV. 

Reduction  of  duties  on  articles  not  altogether 
required  in  manufactures  and  on  manufactured 
articles : — 


I 


DiTTi\  oihrr  pvt*,  ocrt  uJf 

rivt?^  fnita  Imlit, 

t*i]>iif*f .» 

\f  Ei^ctlM]  n[||ji/r9Ui[ndi4f 
tHito.  attitf  furu,  otix  ol 

Lliiti*r^[ij«r|»«rtJt,iJiit  4J 

i»*:i  J.  'Miitvr  ]i4ru,  out  i^ 
T*j    „ 

i^r  vbirli  WA»  ^nor- 
cn>«^iy  m^il  i>y  the 
<*Niti*iii«    ai    M»^ 
17  L<££ri.viarwlueed  | 
:    fr*«   til*-    Uuer    by  I 
'    lit!     OnLinaiic*     of  | 
Jalr^.lKW  ........ 

r^tLi!  liurn.  Dohleaclud 

OtiiM,iUiiiiAk(>d,.. 


Kit 


Do, 


in' 


(nn 


I 


TMtt 


Do. 

Tin. 
Do. 

Da. 


iwJnljr.^  1K». 


Da. 

Do. 


Dn(;. 


4  0 

13  a 

m  p 

isn  0 

l&  0 

a  w 

2^  p 

WW  ft 

»  0 


1 

1 
I 

a 

lOfr 

1 


60 
5i> 


ao 


Uin.      of 


1^        n 

I  Jit  0 

1      t» 


Spermaceti,  prwluce  \ 
of  foreiffn  fisheries, ' 
raw,  presaed,  or  re-  ( 
fined j 

Ditlu  candleH  

Copper,  pure  or  mixed 

Hops 

Wool,  washed  and  dyed 

Horties  and  loare*  .... 

Foals 

Sheep,  ewea,  lambs,  aud 
Rim« 

QuillH  for  writinff  — 

Butcher's  meat,  fresh 

Ditto,  sail  pork 

Ditto,  other 

Vilrefiictions  (en  wtatse) 
or  tul>e«    

Vegetabies,dry  or  fn^und 

Marble,  uiiwrouKht  . 

Tea,  from  other  parte 
than  ludia    

Lead  peiicilH,  in  cedar . 

Ditto,  in  Wbitewood... 

Cordage  and  fishing  nets 
of  hemp 


100 

100 

1()0 

17 

17 

MCh 

Do. 

Do. 
100 
100 
loo 
100 

1 

100 
100 

1 

100 
100 

100 


Do.        a'i    0 

JoWA.  1830.!    HO      0 

.Mayl7,ltK2ti.'    45      0 

Do.         n  ic  Uf. 

Do.  15      0 

Do.  5      0 


Dat* 


Former 
Ihitj. 


Do.     I 


/     c. 

all  kinds 
ao     0 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


75c..  lie  5f. 

120      0 

8      0 

2:)      0 

2)      0 


Prftrnt 


pressed  (JOf. 

refined  lOQf. 

290  0 

W)  e 

M  0 

300  0 

60  0 

15  0 

i  0 

S40  0 

18  0 

3;^  0 

90  0 


0    75  3        0 

5      0  10        0 

3      0     Sf.50o.5«clUf. 


3 
20 
15 


6 

100 
25 


15      0 


On  linen  yams  the  duties  have  been  increased 
from  the  several  duties  in  English  money  per  cwt. 
of  1 1 2  lbs.  of  £2  1 2s. ;  on  raw,  £3  8b.  ;  on  bleached, 
£3  7s.;  on  dyed,  to  £3  15s.,  £4  I4s.,  and  £4  98. 

Having  thus  statistically  shown  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  the  French  Customs' 
Tariff,  we  will  now  briefly  view  its  actual  pro- 
hibitions and  duties  as  bearing  on  the  exclusion 
or  admission  of  foreign  manufactures  or  products. 
Wo  have  already  shown,  that  as  far  as  foreign 
articles  of  first  necessity  for  home  manufactures, 
art<»,  and  sciences  are  required,  they  are  generally 
admitted  at  low  duties,  with  the  exception  of  iron, 
other  met4il8,  and  boots.  Some  pay  no  duty  at  all, 
while  some  again  arc  still  taxed  enormously  high. 
Nearly  all  chemical  products  may  be  considered  as 
prohibited.  But  as  to  manufactured  goods,  with 
the  exception  of  silks,  machines,  and  tools,  and  a 
few  articles  of  first  manipulation,  required  in  aid 
of  French  manufactures,  they  are  nearly  all  pro- 
hibited. 

I. 

I  Cotton  manufactures  are  all  prohibited  except  the 

following : — 


The  duties  on  linen  yams  were  equally  reduced 
by  the  ordinance  of  the  5th  of  July,  1 836,  to  rates 
oquul  to  an  <M^  valorem  duty  of  ^om  C  to  8,  10, 
and  1 2  percent. ;  but  these  have  again  been,  in  1 845, 
greatly  increased,  in  compliance  with  the  outcry 
on  the  part  of  some  spinners,  principally  electors  in 
the  Department  du  Nord,  who  returned  M.  Martin, 
the  minister  of  commerce,  to  the  Chaml)cr  of  De- 
puties; and  other  electors,  also  spinning  manu- 
facturers of  linen  in  the  north  of  France.  We 
trust,  however,  the  negotiations  which  have  been 
nuw  going  on  for  so  many  years,  relative  to  the 
trade  between  England  aud  France,  will  eventually 
Lead  to  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  duty  on  linen  and 
hnen  yams,  as  well  as  of  those  on  many  other 
articles  of  interchange  in  the  tariff  of  both 
oountriM. 


DrnominaUon 
of 

French 

'H'riffhU, 

Number,  or 

Import  Dutj,       EnKlUh 
in                We«hti, 
French  Money,'  Number,  or 

Import  DiUj, 
EsffUaliMimay, 

MerchandiM. 

Valof«m. 

by         1        »d 
French  Ship*.  1    Valorem. 

by 
French  Ship*. 

/.         c.     \lb9.oz.dr.g. 

£   :   d. 

Nankeens,  from 

India 

100  Kil.N.G. 

h       0 

28  3  2 

0    4    0 

Ditt^)  otherpart** 

Do. 

Prohibited. 

Do. 

Prohibited. 

Cotton  Ince  .... 

Value. 

h  per  cent. 

Value. 

6  per  cept 

Do  thread,  raw. 

of  No.  143  aud 

above,  simplt 

1  Kil.N.G. 

7         0 

283  3 

0    5    7 

Ditto,  twiHttxl  .. 

Do. 

8         0 

Do. 

0    6    4 

All  other  c«>tton 

throail  .without 

distinction   o. 

nuinbers       or 

quality   

100  Kil.N.G. 

Prohibited. 

35133  9 

Prohibited. 

CoT(  r'.ets,    Ter> 

common,  from 

.     .           \ 

\^i,  or  about 
150  per  cent. 

SthreatlH  to  .'. 

1 

milleniftres . . 

II. 


Woollen  manufactures,  as  woren  cloths,  dyed  or 
undyed,  dressed  ox  unice^asA*,  \i^«r5  VJwtw- 
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netterie)  of  all  kinds ;  flannels,  yams,  &c.,  are 
all  pnjhibiU'il,  except  the  following  : — 


Import  Duty, 

FneU^h 

Import  Duty, 

Denorr.ioilion 

Numl.<T.<  rad 
V»lutem. 

in 
French  Mon«; , 

Number,  or 

engU»hMonej, 

Mnchantli^. 

by 

Frmrh  Ship». 

Valortm. 

by 
Fmidk  Ship*. 

/.        c. 

IhM.oz.dr  g. 

£.  «.   d. 

Blftnkrts       an 

bul  COVi-M     . 

KlOKil.N.G. 

200        0 

221  3  3  1» 

8     0     0 

Corpet»<  in  kucu* 

of    wool     nil 

liupu  ibrontl. . 

Do. 

250        0 

Do. 

10     0    0 

Ditto, ol  uoolN" 

ydiTi,     tuft»»(l 

or    in     roun< 

points,  tbo  un 

drr      side     o? 

wbirb         pre- 

sents    canvdT 

ortliroad 

Do. 

300        0 

Do. 

12    0    0 

Ditto,  woullon.. 

Do. 

500        0 

Do. 

20    0    0 

Worsted     war»>!i 

and     button**. 

to  be  usfi'd  in 

Franco      witb 

otber       mate- 

rials     

Do. 

190  to  200 

Do. 

During  the  following  years,  the  value  in  sterling 
money  of  principal  manufactured  and  half- 
manufactured  goods  imported  from  all  countries 
and  entered  for  consumption,  was  as  follows, 


All  other  carpets,  covcriets,  shawls,  &c.  prohibited. 

III. 

Manufactures  of  iron,  hardwares  of  all  kinds,  are 

prohibited,  except  the  following  : — 

Steam  engines   from  12s  Od.  to  27s.  per  cwt. 

Machinery  tmJ  mechanical  instruments  for  the 

use  of  manufactories  ....  from  8s.  4d.  to  278.       „ 
Tools,  copper  boilers.  &c.,  for  ditto, 

and  a^cultural  implements 19s.  5d.       „ 

Ship  anchors,  under  250  kils 100  kils  15  frs. 

Ditto,  above  250  do 100     „     40     „ 

Spurs  and  pins 100     „  100  to  200 

Coffee-mills    100     „    100     „ 

Wire,  common  or  fine 100    „    60  to  950 

From  the  foregoing  condensed  statement  of  the 
prohibitory  systems  of  France,  as  affecting  three 
great  staple  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  it  will 
appear  that  nothing  of  consequence  is  admitted 
but  under  the  presimiption  of  aiding  French  ma- 
nufactures. 


I. 

i 

,    1.  mx  I.  1 

^      i     urn   -s    3 

i 

-      S      ..IB    J      . 
^       5      --la-    -a      ■ 

s 

t 

3          §         M:     :%        : 

i 

1 

^      i    ^isl  IS    § 

1 

^       1      ..i.     ^ 
3        3       ==|— 6       : 

1 

l3|Hl|8|ill||lt 

VIZ.: — 


1S47. 

ISA8. 

•849.        1        IMO. 

Cotton  twist 

Linen     yams     and 
thread    

£ 
23,342 

30?,690 

6,211 
24,045 
481,612 

17.436 
167,594 
110,134 

£ 
8,202 

61,623 

542 

6,495 

194,037 

7,856 
93,491 
58,811 

£ 
20,202 

146,940 

2.948 
20,951 
327^595 

11,850 
160,8H1 
59,133 

£ 
20,767 

120,333 

6,558 

25,9li5 

417,048 

14.969 
182,4*4 
97,517 

Woollen    yarns  (raw 
only)   

Cotton  fabrics 

Woollen      mannfao- 
tares  

Silk  manufactares. . 
Machinery   

Total 

1,139,064 

431,057 

750,500 

885,581 

The  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  manufactures  exported  in  1831  to  France  was 
£602,688  ;  to  all  countries,  £37,164,372.  In 
1841,  to  France,  £2,902,002,  chiefly  yams, 
twist,  machinery,  and  tools;  to  all  countries, 
£51,634,423.  In  1851,  to  France,  £2,028,463. 
The  duty  on  linen  yams  and  linens  has  in  the 
meantime  been  greatly  increased  in  France.  In 
1851,  to  all  countries,  the  declared  value  of  British 
and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  amounted  to 
£74,448,722.  In  1852,  to  all  countries,  about 
80,000,000 ;  and  for  the  flual  eight  months  of 
1853,  £38,152,587,  or,  for  the  whole  year,  at  the 
rate  of  £87,208,880.  But  the  increase  of  manu- 
factured articles  exported  legitimately  will  appear 
trifling.  The  smuggler,  however,  makes  a  profit- 
able harvest  by  reaping  the  clandestine  benefits 
held  out  to  him  by  the  French  tariff  of  prohibitions 
and  high  duties. 

From  the  above  it  wiU  appear  that  the  value 
of  manufactured  goods  imported  into  France,  with 
the  exception  of  linen  yams,  linens,  cotton  twdst, 
and  machinery,  amounts  to  little  comparative  im- 
portance. Extensive  smuggling,  however,  must 
have  added  largely  to  the  amount.*  Now,  as  far 
as  manufactures  are  in  question,  and  giving  pre- 


•  This  will  appear  obvious,  when  we  find  that  the 
exports  from  France  to  England  exceed,  on  an  average 
of  ten  years,  according  to  the  French  Customs*  return, 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  official  imports 
from  England,  Yet,  the  course  of  exchange,  since  the 
war,  has  generaUy  been  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  the 
demand  for  bills  on  England  must  be  to  pay  for  an 
excess  of  imports  into  France  (by  smuggling)  over  ex- 
ports (either  by  fair  trade  or  otherwise)  to  England.  This 
is  still  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  French,  either  as 
residents  or  visitors,  spend,  comparatively,  but  little 
money  in  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  number  of 
English,  living  in  France,  or  visiting  that  country  tem- 
porarily, have,  taking  the  average  of  several  years, 
amounted  to  somewhat  over  50,000  as  at  all  times  in  that 
country.  All  these  draw  bills  on  England,  or  bring 
money  with  them  to  pay  tlieir  expenses  in  France. 
Suppose  each  individual  spends  the  average  amount  of 
MHO  per  annum,  and  this  calculation  is  low,  the  whole 
sum  of  money  ( the  representative  value  of  the  produce 
of  British  labour  expended  in  France)  amounts  to 
Je4,000,0(0. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  examine  in  what  manner 
tins  enormous  sum,  if  laid  out  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
instead  of  in  France,  would  affect  industry  in  England. 
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miams  for  the  exportation  of  French  manufactures, 
we  lind  no  important  amelioration  in  the  present 
commercial  legislation  of  France  that  differs  prac- 
tically from  the  commercial  laws  in  the  **  Code 
Napoleon/'  the  imperial  tariff. 

From  the  foregoing  outline,  the  unsound  com- 
mercial and  financial  legislation  of  France  is,  we 
beUeve,  made  clearly  evident,  not  only  under  the 
old  regime,  but  especially  under  the  republic,  the 
empire,  the  representative  monarchical  government, 
the  more  liberal  government  which  succeeded  the 
revolution  of  1830,  and  that  now  in  force  under 
the  Empire. 

The  great  advantages  of  an  alliance  of  material 
interests,  the  only  alliance  which  can  ensure  the 
maintenance  with  any  chance  of  certainty  of  a 
political  alliance,  has  been  taken  up  both  in 
England  and  France.  Commissioners  have  been 
appointed,  from  time  to  time,  in  both  countries, 
to  negotiate  on  the  great  question  of  lowering  the 
daties  in  their  respective  tariff,  so  that  the  com- 
modities of  the  one  country  may,  in  the  natural 
interchange  of  trade,  be  imported  in  order  to  be 
consumed  in  the  other.  Wo  now  hope  that 
liberality,  intelligence,  and  absence  of  prejudices, 
and  the  advantages  of  a  commercial  allianoe,  will 
be  so  clearly  understood  by  the  governments  of 
both  countries,  as  to  destroy  for  ever  that  war  of 
interdiction  which  has  been  maintained  during  an 
unprecedentedly  long  cessation  of  armed  hostility. 

The  United  Kingdom  admits  free  many  articles 
of  French  growth  and  industry ;  and  all,  except 
wine,  at  very  moderate  revenue,  not  protective 


duties.  Let  England  at  once  reduce  the  wine 
duty  as  far  as  the  treasury  can  afford — say  from 
5s.  6d.  to  about  28.,  or,  at  most,  2s.  6d.  the  im- 
perial gallon.  If  Franco  does  not  reciprocate,  we 
must  benefit,  for  the  produce  of  British  industry 
will  find  a  channel  for  whatever  we  import. 
France,  and  the  latter  alone,  will  suffer  in  her 
finances  and  her  restrictions  and  burdens  upon  in- 
dustry  and  trade. 

The  burden  which  the  high  duty  on  iron  im- 
poses on  agriculture  alone,  in  the  cost,  wear,  and 
tear  of  implements  alone,  exceeds,  as  the  French 
themselves  admit,  more  than  twenty-five  millions 
of  francs,  or  than  a  million  sterling  annually. 
But  this  loss  and  burden  amounts  to  far  less  than 
the  loss  by  the  prevention  of  improvements  and 
skill  in  agriculture  which  is  caused  by  the  high 
price  of  iron,  caused  by  the  high  duty ;  for  iron 
is  too  bulky  and  heavy  to  be  smuggled ;  and  with- 
out plenty  of  cheap  iron  it  is  impossible  to  be  well 
supplied  with  good  agricultural  implements. 

The  institution  of  a  liberal  commercial  system 
by  the  Emperor  would  do  more  to  immortalise  his 
reign,  and  to  render  his  people  prosperous,  happy, 
and  satisfied,  more  for  his  own  security,  than  all 
the  other  acts  and  legislation  without  freedom  of 
commerce  that  he  can  possibly  execute.  We 
know  it  is  difficult  to  contend  against  numerous 
interests;  it  was  so  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1842.  Yet  gratitude  for  ever  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
and  the  two  governments  who  have  succeeded  him, 
and  through  whom  we  have  now  Free  Trade. 

J.  M.  G, 


PBIEST     AND    PEOPLE, 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

JUnOK  LYNCH. — TH£  HALTEB. 

Thi  intelligence  of  these  disasters  spread  rapidly 
through  the  city  of  Philippi,  and  the  sensation 
was  universal.  No  two  individuals  met  but  to 
talk  over  these  unprecedented  events.  It  was  the 
subject  of  conversation  in  every  dining-room  and 
drawing-room  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  —  in 
every  hovel,  in  every  back-parlour,  in  every  bar- 
room. Customers  required  no  commodities,  shop- 
men had  no  business  on  which  to  attend,  workmen 
laid  down  their  tools — all  labour  was  at  end  for 
the  time,  and  the  routine  of  life  suspended.  Peo- 
ple met  in  groups  on  the  streets,  and  determined 
looks  were  interchanged  and  wild  words  spoken. 
The  blood  of  forty-five  citizens  was  burning  like 
a  coal  of  fire  at  the  hearts  of  these  staid,  order- 
loving,  sober  people,  and  made  them  greedy,  if 
Bot  for  Tengeance,  at  least  for  some  prominent 
example  which  should  quash,  ui  the  midst  of  them, 
the  ^izit  of  such  ontn^es  at  oaoe  and  for  ever.  I 


And  they  went  to  work  in  the  right  way.  No 
flunmierj'  of  bringing  a  few  poor  misguided  per- 
petrators to  justice,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  the 
gallows — talking  the  while  of  Irish  malignity, 
incorrigible  blood-thirstiness,  and  so  forth — and 
letting  the  instigators  go  scot  free.  They  had  de- 
termined to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  strongholds,  and  in  over- 
throwing the  blood-stained  monster  of  sedition, 
to  direct  their  blows  at  its  guilty  head. 

There  was  no  direct  collusion  between  the 
groups  of  citizens  who  showed  themselves  in  the 
streets  as  the  darkness  came  on:  there  was  no 
concerted  plan ;  but  each  man  knew  what  was  in 
the  heart  of  his  neighbour;  and  aU,  as  if  the 
result  of  some  inspiration,  were  animated  by  a 
common  impulse.  At  length  the  cry  arose,  **Woe 
to  the  murderers  !  Down  with  the  priests !  To  the 
college  of  St.  Mary's!" — and  the  people  began 
runnmg  in  that  direction.  It  was  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  when  the  im:\i\x\aG  ^1  lQ»r^\a&. 
thitherwards ;    and  the  Atce^U  TC^oraudd^  ^^ 
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cries  and  were  filled  with  hunying  feet.  They 
who  had  first  lK?en  impelled  onwards,  bore  the 
other  groups  along  with  them,  till  at  length  the 
crowd  became  immense.  Tliey  had  no  leaders, 
but  one  soul  animated  their  masses  and  carried 
them  in  the  direction  of  the  colleges  and  the  Co- 
adjutor's residence.  These  buildings,  which  form 
one  group,  occupied  an  acclivity  on  an  outskirt 
of  the  city.  'J  he  cathedral  was  likewise  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  forming  along  with  the  others 
a  noble  cluster  of  architecture. 

Quite  unconscious  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the 
city,  and  of  the  height  to  which  matters  had 
arrived,  the  inhabitants  of  those  buildings  were 
congratulating  themselves  upon  the  eminent  ad- 
vantage which  they  had  just  obtained  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  meeting  in  Girard*s  Fields.  Good 
easy  fathers,  — they  were  delectating  themselves 
in  the  college  over  their  boiks  and  with  their 
students ; — and  in  the  residence  of  the  Coadjutor 
were  those  three  worthies  encountered  by  us  there 
on  a  former  occasion,  then,  as  now,  over  their 
wine.  These  three  gentlemen  having  attained  to 
a  state  of  great  triumph  and  felicity  in  discoursing 
upon  recent  events,  were  startled  by  loud  shriU 
shouts  in  their  immediate  vicinity ;  and  that  in- 
describable hum,  like  no  other  terrestrial  sound, 
which  accompanies  the  gathering  of  a  great  human 
bee-hive,  and  which  reached  them  across  the 
thick  walls  and  huge  oaken  doors  of  their  mediaeval 
habitation. 

A  servant  came  running  into  the  room  in  great 
alarm  at  this  point,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
Coadjutor's  establishment,  who,  with  white  fac^s, 
showed  themselves  behind  him  in  the  open  door. 
He  said  that  a  great  crowd  had  collected  round  the 
house,  and  were  yelling  and  hissing  like  demons. 
The  Coadjutor  became  pale,  but  recovered  him- 
self in  a  moment.  "  Does  the  crowd  appear 
large  ?  "  he  enquired. 

"  Cannot  d(^cidedly  say,  your  reverence,  on  ac- 
count of  the  darkness;  but  they  make  noise 
enough  to  be  ten  thousand." 

"Keep  cool,  my  children,"  said  the  Coadjutor 
to  the  frightened  crew  at  the  door.  '*  Kobody 
means  harm,  I  am  sure.  But  as  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence it  will  be  well  to  have  your  doors  and  win- 
dows bolted.  And  see  particularly  to  the  hall- 
door.  Thanks  to  its  stout  oak  material,  well 
ironed  and  clasped ;  there  is  little  danger  of  its 
yielding  to  aught  short  of  gunpowder  or  fire; 
and  it  will  be  a  bold  mob  that  has  recourse  to 
such  means  in  the  present  day.  There  can  be 
no  entrance  effected  by  the  windows  on  account 
of  the  bolts  and  stanchions ;  so  merely  keep  quiet, 
and  don't  show  yourselves,  and  the  crowd,  (the 
maledictions  of  Holy  Church  overtake  it,)  will 
quickly  march  itself  off." 

"  Meanwhile,"  said  he,  addressing  his  two  com- 
panions at  the  table  (and  it  ought  to  be  mentioned 
at  this  point  that  Gamin's  outward  man  was,  on 
this  occasion,  arrayed  in  the  vestments  ot*  a  priest), 
"  I  will  go  myself  to  the  mayor,  and  procure  a 
police  force,  and  effect  other  necessary  means  for 
our  security.  You  will  remain  here,  and  watch, 
zn  so  far  as  circumatajicea  will  allow,  over  the 


safety  of  the  premises.  Should  any  violence  be 
attempted,  and  matters  come  to  a  height,  there  is 
the  key  of  the  trap-door,  wliich  leads  by  the  se- 
cret staircase  to  the  cathedral.  You  can  save 
yourselves  by  this  means;  but  I  have  little  fear 
that  any  such  course  wiU  be  necessary,  for  I  trust 
to  arrive  to  your  assistance  in  a  very  little  time. 
Adieu,  my  chiidren,"  said  the  wily  i)riest,  depart- 
ing swiitly  in  the  direction  which  led  to  the  trap- 
door. 

Meanwhile  the  sjnnptoms  from  without  were 
becoming  more  unmistakeable.  Showers  of  stones 
rattled  against  the  narrow  windows,  and  the 
yells  and  the  groans  of  the  multitude  seemed  al- 
most to  shake  the  thick  walls  of  the  building. 
They  were  battering  and  thundering  at  the  great 
oak  door,  with  pikes,  poles,  and  other  weapons ; 
but  in  the  dense  wall  in  which  it  was  embedded, 
it  was  as  immovable  as  a  rock.  Some  of  the  crowd, 
mounted  upon  the  shoulders  of  others,  made  fierce 
assaults  upon  the  windows,  but  the  strong  iron 
bars,  strong  as  those  of  a  prison  house,  withstood 
every  attempt  to  break  them  through,  or  to  twist 
them  aside.  An  entrance  from  the  roof  was  quite 
impracticable,  on  account  of  the  tall  walls  and 
slanting  gables.  In  short  the  house  was  a  perfect 
fortress  of  the  middle  ages,  and  stood  out  bravely. 
But  there  was  a  something  against  which  the  in- 
genuity of  the  middle  ages  had  not  provided,  and 
that  was  gunpowder.  Already  had  the  crowd 
raised  the  large  flag  stones,  opposite  the  hall  door, 
and  with  a  settled  determination  not  to  be  balked, 
were  digging  and  excavating  about  its  foundations, 
llalf-a-dozen  kegs  of  gunpowder  were  in  readiness 
to  be  laid  in  train ;  and  the  inmates,  whom  the 
Coadjutor  had  left  in  charge,  and  who  were  watch- 
ing the  whole  of  the  operations  from  a  narrow 
window  above,  saw  that  the  moment  had  arrived 
when  they  could  occupy  no  longer  the  fortress 
with  safety,  and  betook  themselves  in  a  body  in 
the  direction  of  the  secret  trap-door.  At  the  same 
instant  the  mining  operations  in  front  of  the  great 
entrance  were  suspended ;  some  persons  in  au- 
thority with  the  crowd  alleging  that  a  discovery 
had  just  been  made,  which  rendered  so  violent  and 
dangerous  a  mode  of  ingress  no  longer  necessary. 

Meanwhile  Father  I)ollard  and  Gamin,  both 
habited  in  their  priests'  frocks,  followed  by  the 
frightened  servants,  were  making  their  escape 
stealtliily  along  the  secret  passages.  They  had 
passed  through  the  trap-door,  and  locked  it. 
lliey  had  descended  the  ladder  leading  to  the  sub- 
terranean chapel.  Tliey  had  crossed  it  in  single 
file.  Gamin  leading;  and  this  worthy  had  just 
planted  his  foot  on  the  first  step  of  the  corkscrew- 
stair,  conducting  to  the  cathedral,  when  he  was 
seized  on  each  arm  by  two  men,  who  stepped 
out  on  either  side  from  the  darkness. 

A  great  howl  and  cheer  followed  this  act,  and 
it  now  became  evident  that  the  staircase  was  alivo 
with  the  crowd,  who  had  doubtless  discovered  the 
secret  passage,  and  desisted  in  consequence  from 
their  operations  outside  the  hall-door. 

**A  rut!  a  rat!  caught  in  his  own  trap! 
Bravo!  hero's  another!  lights  ho!"  And  the 
crowd  seized  upon  Father  DoUard  as  they  spoke. 
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The  lights  were  brought  accordingly ;  and  the 
servants  amounting  to  six  persons,  men  and 
women,  were  dist^toverud. 

'*  Poor  varmin  !*'  said  a  voice  in  the  crowd  in 
allusion  to  these,  **  better  let  them  go/'  (and  they 
made  a  way  for  them  to  pass;)  **but  for  this  black 
pair,  woe  be  to  thera  !" 

They  bound  their  hands  behind  them  as  they 
stood  in  the  subterranean  chapel,  (and  a  dreadful 
thrill  passed  through  Oamin,  while  he  thought  of 
Judge  Lynch  and  his  rope,)  rifled  the  last  of  his 
keys,  ascended  through  the  trap-door  into  the 
residence  of  the  Coadjutor,  dragging  their  two 
prisoners  along  with  them,  and  instantly  opened 
the  great  hall-door  to  their  brothers  on  the  out- 
side. 

The  rioters  swarmed  into  the  house  like  bees ; 
but  their  attention  was  soon  turned  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  by  the  appearance  of  the  prisoners, 
who  were  being  dragged  unceremoniously  by  their 
custodians  through  the  hall,  into  the  torch  light 
out  of  doors,  where  the  crowd  soon  caught  sight 
of  the  fatal  ecclesiastical  dress.     At  sight  of  tliis 
in'dgnia  which,   rightly  or  wrongly,   they  had 
thought  fit  to  associate  with  the  wrongs  they 
had  that  day  sufiered  in  the  persons  of  their 
murdered  fellow-citizens,  their  fierce  blood  bub- 
bled up  anew,  and  a  dreadful  cry  of  "Lynch 
them!"  arose,  as  they  were  dragged  through  the 
crowd  into  the  square. 

The  multitude  of  torches  borne  by  the  people 
made  the  place  as  light  as  day,  and  shed  a  fierce 
and  ruddy  gleam  upon  the  sea  of  angry  faces. 

The  college  buildings  rose  on  one  side  of  the 
open  si>ace  occupied  by  the  multitude;  on  the 
olhiT  WHS  the  cathednd ;  and  with  the  residence 
of  the  Coadjutor  immediately  adjoining,  an  area 
was  endoscil  as  by  three  sides  of  a  square.  In 
the  midst  was  a  tall  bell  pole,  with  a  bell  and 
rope,  and  to  this  the  crowd  instinctively  looked, 
and  brought  the  tmfortunate  priests  beneath  the 
swing  of  the  TOiye. 

They  looked  at  the  stem  indignant  faces  around 
thorn,  and  knew  that  their  hour  was  come. 

A  young  man  in  the  crowd  mounted  on  a  chair, 
and  demanded  to  be  heard,  before  they  proceeded 
to  execute  justice. 

"  If  this  were  a  matter  of  justice,**  he  said, 
*•  there  were  little  question  that  the  lives  of  ten 
rach  miscreants  as  those  we  now  hold  bound 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  its  demands ;  or 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  vengeance,  the  lives  of  ten 
hundred  were  too  little,  hut  as  it  is  only  our 
desire  to  make  an  example,  and  to  leave  vengeance 
and  justice  in  the  hands  of  heaven  and  the  laws, 
I  propose  that  one  of  these  persons  shall  scn-c 
for  our  purpose,  and  that  the  other  shall  be  kept 
in  your  custody  for  the  present  unharmed.  Con- 
ftidering  too  that  we  know  not  which  of  them  is 
moat  or  least  guilty,  I  propose  that  the  choice  of 
the  victim  be  determined  by  lot,  in  the  usual 
manner." 

Shouts  and  clapping  of  hands  followed  to  tes- 
tify the  consent  of  the  mob;  and  already  two 
i&en  in  masks  began  to  climb  up  the  pole  to  nr- 
nage  the  fktal  rope. 


I  The  prisoners  looked  aghast  and  stupefied. 
'  They  seemed  scarcely  to  understand  what  wa« 
I  said  to  them,  or  to  know  what  th^y  did,  as  they 

pulled  the  piece  of  whipcord  presented  to  them, 

on  whicli  the  fate  of  the  doomed  one  was  indi- 
'  cated   by  a  knot.     The  cords  were  drawn,  and 

the  lot    fell  —  upon    the    tavern-keeper,   Josias 

Gamin. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

JUDGE    LYNCH. — THfe    FAGGOT. 

Meaitwhile  a  small  circle  was  formed  by  the 
bodies  of  the  nearest  of  the  throng,  round  the  pole, 
within  which  the  two  priests  were  enclosed. 
Father  Dollard,  who  previously  to  this  point  had 
been  in  a  state  more  akin  to  death  than  lite,  with 
teeth  chattering,  legs  scarcely  able  to  sustain  him, 
face  of  a  ghastly  colour,  began  to  recover  himself 
a  little,  as  the  consciousness  that  his  precious  per- 
son was  in  a  state  of  comparative  security  began 
slowly  to  dawn  upon  him.  Soon  he  became  quite 
brisk  and  lively,  and  was,  happily,  in  a  state  to 
administer  condolences  and  consolations  to  hit 
doomed  brother. 

"Death  to  the  priest!"  shouted  the  crowd; 
"  Woe  to  the  foreman  of  a  murderous  trade ! 
Confess  your  sins,  and  prepare  for  your  punish- 
ment!" 

This  the  doomed  one  was  busy  in  doing.  With 
head  downcast,  and  with  a  countenance  strongly 
marked  with  its  usual  expression  of  cunning,  but 
trom  which  all  ai)pearance  of  fear  or  terror  had 
now  fied,  he  muttered  some  words  over  a  little 
black  cross,  held  up  before  his  face  by  that  quaint 
specimen  of  sacerdotal  dignity.  Father  Bollard. 

His  hands  were  already  tightly  bound  before 
him,  tlie  fatid  coil  was  round  his  uncovered 
throat,  and  one  of  the  crowd  began  to  jmll  his 
cowl  over  his  face  ;  the  awlul  silence  which  pre- 
cedes the  last  stroke  of  justice  had  already  ab- 
sorbed all  sounds  into  itself,  throughout  that  vast 
assembly,  when  the  voice  of  Gamm,  heard  clear, 
loud,  and  commanding,  arrested  the  attention  of 
every  one  as  if  it  had  been  a  sudden  thunder- 
peal, and  commanded  instant  silence. 

'*  Your  quarrel  is  w^ith  the  priests,  good  people," 
said  he.  **  Beware,  lest  you  are  about  to  kill  an 
innocent  man.  I  am  no  priest!"  He  stopped, 
waiting  for  the  effect  of  his  words.  The  people 
were  evidently  token  by  surprise,  and  looked 
stunned  and  hesitant.  But  tiiey  quickly  recov- 
ered themselves. 

"No  priest,"  shouted  those  nearest  to  him; 
"your  garb,  your  cowl,  the  company  you  ke(»p." 

"  Xo  priest  for  all  that.  My  garb  was  assumed 
for  purposes  of  disguise  ;  I  had  business  with  the 
Coadjutor  when  the  premises  were  forced.  But 
!  why  sj)eak  more  ;  1  am  Josias  Gamin,  landlord  of 
the  *  Hibernian  Hotel/  an  honest  citizen,  well 
known  to  most  of  you." 

A  change  came  instantoncously  over  the  feeling 
of  the  crowd.  They  all  knew  Josias  Gamin, 
tavern-keeper,  well — a  rollicking,  jovial  Irishmani 
/  it  is  true,  but  one  quite  unsus]^uA  oi  ^n\\. 
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"But  the  company  you  keep — what  do  you 
know  of  this  murderous  plot?  What  husiness 
had  you  to  have  appointments  with  the  (Coadjutor 
at  the  moment  his  emissaries  were  massacring 
your  fellow-citizens  ? 

And  here  Gamin  made  a  speech  explaining 
these  difficulties  so  entirely  to  their  satisfaction, 
that,  in  a  few  moments,  these  versatile  spirits  had 
ahandoncd  all  thoughts  of  finding  a  victim  in  him. 

**  But  if  we  let  you  off,  what  will  you  give  us  ?" 
roared  the  crowd  anew.  "  Give  us  the  Coadjutor, 
and  we  will  let  you  off.  Show  us  the  fox's  lurk- 
ing place,  then." 

Gamin  stated  that  the  Coadjutor  had  escaped 
from  the  premises  some  time  ago,  and  that  his 
lurking-place  was  entirely  unknown  to  him. 

"  But  what  will  you  give  us,  then  ?  you  know 
something  of  these  hellish  plots.  Promise  to  he 
open  with  us,  and  we  will  let  you  go." 

He  whispered  to  a  person  near  him,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  one  in  authority  with  the  crowd. 

"  That  will  do,"  cried  the  individual  addressed. 
"  He  offers  to  point  out  to  us  where  the  Coadjutor 
keeps  some  of  his  secrets.  Come  along !"  And 
still  strongly  guarded,  with  his  hands  hound. 
Gamin  was  conducted  inside  the  dwelling,  the 
crowds  following. 

The  mob  stUl  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  Father 
DoUard,  all  respited  as  he  was.  Bound  hand  and 
foot,  they  transported  him  into  an  outhouse,  and 
appointed  some  of  their  number  to  mount  guard 
upon  him. 

The  object  of  Gamin  in  this  last  manoeuvre  of 
his  was  merely  to  gain  time,  since  he  momently 
expected  the  police  force  which  the  Coadjutor  had 
promised.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  so  wily 
and  expert  a  personage  had  no  intention  of  doing 
aught  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  divulge 
the  secrets  of  his  trade.  He  had  led  the  way, 
however,  into  the  library,  where  were  assembled 
a  vast  collection  of  books.  There  were  also  piles 
of  papers,  from  which  the  crowd  evidently  ex- 
pected huge  things  in  the  way  of  disclosure. 
They  hissed  at  the  books,  threw  them  in  heaps 
on  the  floor,  and  took  other  unwarrantable  liberties. 

"  Now,  Gamin,  what  do  you  know  of  the  Co- 
adjutor's secrets?  Show  us  the  papers,  like  a 
man  of  your  word." 

But  now  a  strange  scene  ensued.  The  mob, 
who  had  been  unfolding  papers  and  writings  and 
throwing  them  unceremoniously  on  the  floor,  saw 
before  them  what  they  considered  a  very  tempt- 
ing heap  of  heretical  matter.  One  of  them  pulled 
a  bundle  of  lucifers  out  of  his  pocket,  and,  rubbing 
them  along  the  wall,  threw  the  flaming  ensemble 
among  the  heap  on  the  floor,  which  was  instantly 
in  a  blaze.  The  sight  of  the  flames  operated 
like  the  first  taste  of  blood  to  a  pack  of  carnivora; 
and  every  one  was  as  busy  as  possible  in  extend- 
ing the  fire  to  the  book-shelves  and  to  every 
combustible  •  article  in  the  room.  The  people 
seemed  to  have  been  seized  with  a  sudden  and  un- 
premeditated madness.  They  rushed  out  of  the 
now  blazing  apartment,  canying  fire  along  with 
them,  and  communicating  it  to  every  article  in 
^Jie  efftabliahment,  ffith  the  design  of  setting  the 


whole  in  a  blaze  as  quickly  as  possible.  This 
effected,  they  quitted  the  building,  and,  retiring 
to  a  safe  distance,  saw,  with  shouts  of  exultation, 
the  flames  ascending  through  the  Coadjutor's  resi- 
dence. Fortunately  there  was  no  wind,  and  the 
flames  rose  red  and  upright  into  the  air  without 
communicating  to  the  adjacent  buildings.  The 
city  bells  began  to  toll,  doubtless  at  sight  of  the 
fire  in  the  Catholic  quarter,  but  few  and  far  be- 
tween. A  fire-engine  made  its  way  up  the  hill, 
but  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  crowd,  nor 
once  permitted  to  come  near  the  burning  edifice. 

They  stood  quite  silent  and  still,  watching  the 
progress  of  the  flames  while  they  climbed  towards 
the  summit  of  the  building,  and  darted  like  fiery 
dragons  their  forked  tongues  up  against  the  dark 
blue  of  the  calm  midnight  sky.  A  great  shout 
arose,  as  the  roof  fell  in,  and  the  crowd  stood 
patiently  waiting,  till  the  late  stately  pile  was 
completely  gutted  and  left  a  hot  heap  of  smoulder- 
ing ruins.  Then  they  began  to  disperse  apparently 
quite  satisfied  with  this  initiatory  step — alas !  the 
prelude  to  still  greater  disasters ;  and  which, 
though  the  result  of  a  mere  accidental  impulse,  as 
it  imdoubtedly  was,  served  as  the  original  inspira- 
tion of  so  much  that  rendered  this  week  in  the 
annals  of  America  so  fatal  and  so  notorious. 

But  all  was  not  yet  over.  The  crowds,  as  they 
began  to  disperse,  bethought  of  the  unfortunate 
Father  DoUaxd,  and  now  the  cry  was — "Carry 
him  out  and  give  him  a  lift  on  Father  Lynch' s 
cushions!"  The  cushion  was  a  stout  rail  upon 
which  they  set  him,  and  bore  him  along,  in  no  very 
gentle  fashion,  thus  lifted  on  their  shoulders. 
With  loud  shouts  and  waving  of  caps,  the  mob 
accompanied  him  by  the  light  of  torches  which 
they  carried  thus  in  triumph  down  the  hill.  They 
pelted  the  poor  wretch  with  eggs,  defiling  him 
with  mud,  till  a  human  creature  could  scarcely  bo 
recognised  in  him — shouting  and  laughing  with 
derisive  jests  and  groans,  till  they  came  to  a  pond 
where  the  waters  from  a  large  manufactory  dis- 
gorged themselves.  And  there,  giving  him  a 
hearty  ducking,  they  left  him  like  a  draggled  heap 
of  old  clothes,  to  disentangle  himself  as  best  he 
might.  Like  certain  familiar  creatures  of  the 
feline  tribe.  Father  Dollard  "  was  hard  to  kill," 
and  before  a  partial  dispersion  of  the  crowd  had 
taken  place,  he  had  risen  to  his  feet,  not  much  the 
worse  for  his  treatment — shaking  himself,  in  the 
most  natural  manner  possible,  as  if  quite  used  to 
it — and  anon  taking  his  way  along  the  streets  as 
he  himself  would  have  expressed  it,  "as  fresh  as 
a  daisy." 

In  the  confrision  incident  upon  the  fire,  Gamin 
— the  wary  fox — had  escaped ! 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

THE   FAOQOT  AGAIN. 

On  the  succeeding  day  it  became  evident  that 
the  state  of  popular  feeling  had  been  rather  excited 
than  allayed  by  the  acts  of  violence  in  which  it 
had  afforded  itself  vent.  The  Coadjutor's  exertions 
with  the  mayor  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  of 
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Kttle  avail  in  procuring  the  repressive  arm  of  the 
kv  in  his  favour ;  but  he  hoped  by  its  means  to 
prevent  any  occurrence  of  fresh  outrage.  Measures 
vere  accordingly  adopted  in  concert  with  the 
municipality  for  the  preservation  of  order ;  an 
express  wais  despatchwl  to  the  capital  for  the 
governor  of  the  state,  to  whom  alone  is  entrusted 
the  power  of  calling  out  and  commanding  the  city 
trained  bands,  in  case  of  the  necessity  appearing  for 
Rich  a  force;  and  it  was  expected  that,  before 
evening,  this  dignitary  would  show  himself  in 
person  to  repress  by  his  presence  the  disorders 
which  threatened  the  city.  Business  remained 
entirely  unresumed  throughout  the  day,  and  mat- 
ters were  assuming  an  extremely  ominous  appear- 
ance. The  mayor  himself  had  announced  that 
the  disaffection  and  hatred  to  foreigners  had 
extended  towards  the  municipal  force,  and  that, 
in  the  event  of  any  attempt  to  renew  the  late  dis- 
graceful scenes  of  conflagration,  which  was  cer- 
tainly anticipated  in  the  evening,  that  force  was 
not  at  all  to  be  relied  upon.  A  proclamation  from 
the  governor,  calling  out  the  city  companies,  was 
posted  in  all  public  places ;  and  soon  it  was  an- 
nounced that  that  officer  had  himself  arrived  at 
the  mayoralty.  Everybody  knows  that  in  America 
there  are  no  regular  troops,  and  these  city  com- 
panies are  merely  volunteers  who  array  themselves 
in  gay  uniforms,  and  play  at  soldiers  at  stated 
times  during  the  year  in  the  public^  streets  in  a 
very  harmless  manner.  They  are  usually  com- 
posed of  respectable  citizens,  and  on  all  occasions 
of  tumult,  which  fortimately  are  very  rare,  have 
been  generally  found  to  array  themselves  on  the 
ride  of  order  and  law. 

It  was  nearly  eight  in  the  evening  when  Arthur 
Iknning,  seated  with  a  few  other  gentlemen  in 
one  of  the  public  saloons  of  the  Ha-wah-hah 
Hotel,  smoking  and  discussing  the  exciting  events 
of  the  day,  saw  a  long  train  of  volunteers  in 
green  uniform,  passing  through  the  street  beneath 
the  windows.  They  were  escorting  a  couple  of 
field-pieces,  and  seemed  altogether  in  very  belli- 
gerent trim.  Crowds  of  people  accompanied  them ; 
but  there  was  no  cheering,  no  music — nothing 
bat  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  men,  who  looked  by 
their  grave  faces  and  determined  air  as  if  on  their 
way  to  a  battle-field.  They  were  en  route  for 
the  cathedral,  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  inmie- 
diate  danger ;  and  the  design  of  affording  protec- 
tion was  the  motive  of  the  orders  which  had 
directed  them  thither.  It  was  apprehended  like- 
wise that  the  Catholics,  of  whom  the  city  was 
supposed  to  contain  some  fifty  thousand,  might 
have  been  goaded  into  rising  en  masse. 

The  quieter  inhabitants  of  the  city  on  this 
evening  were  pervaded  by  an  inexpressible  awe. 
Va^c  apprehensions  of  fire,  pillage,  and  massacre, 
aptated  ihem;  and  many  of  the  strangers  and 
others,  inhabiting  the  Ha-wa-hah  Hotel,  were 
putting  themselves  and  their  baggage  in  order,  in 
mutation  of  speedy  flight  from  a  scene  of  such 
agitation. 

It  was  beginning  to  get  dark,  when  Arthur 
Denning  was  attracted  to  the  window,  from  the 
gnmp  among  whom  he  aa^  bj  a  vivid  light, 


which  shot  upwards  from  the  doomed  spot  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  conflagration  on  the  prece- 
ding evening. 

'*  The  catiiedral  is  on  fire,"  he  cried. 

They  all  came  rushing  to  the  window,  and  saw 
from  the  prodigious  volume  of  fiame  which  as- 
cended from  the  well-known  acclivity  occupied  by 
that  building,  that  it  was  indeed  so.  Soon  they 
perceived  the  two  large  towers  illuminated  with 
a  red  and  yellow  glare,  stand  out  in  distinct  relief 
against  the  flames,  which,  fix)m  the  other  and 
lower  parts  of  the  building,  were  rapidly  climbing 
towards  them.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  con- 
flagration proceeded  was  incredible.  It  seemed 
more  like  the  explosion  of  a  magazine,  than  an 
ordinary  incandescence;  while  great  clouds  of 
lurid  light  rose  against  the  dusky  evening  sky. 
There  was  no  ringing  of  fire  bells,  no  rushing  of 
engines,  (the  engineers  and  firemen  were  of  the 
mob),  no  trampling  and  shouting  crowds,  usual  in 
similar  catastrophes.  The  silence  and  indifference 
amid  which  .this  noble  pile  of  buildings  was  seen 
going  to  destruction  was  oppressive,  and  carried 
with  it  something  fearfully  ominous  to  the  spirit. 
The  question  uppermost  in  most  minds  appeared 
to  be,  what  would  be  the  next  act  in  the  drama 
of  violence  ?  where  would  it  all  end  ?  so  desperate, 
so  determined,  seemed  to  bo  the  roused  spirit  of 
those  hitherto  peaceful  inhabitants. 

Several  gentlemen  rushed  out  in  the  direction  of 
the  scene  of  conflagration,  to  gather  information ; 
but  Denning  sat  still  by  the  window,  gazing  in 
silence.  Perhaps  some  thoughts  of  his  own 
wrongs  might  have  been  with  him  at  that  mo- 
ment J  at  least,  nothing  of  triumph  mingled  with 
them;  for  its  usual  shade  of  deep  melancholy 
hung  over  that  handsome  face,  and  expressed  no- 
thing, for  the  moment,  but  languor  and  sadness. 
The  room  presently  became  deserted  by  all  save 
himself,  and  he  sat  in  the  darkness,  watching  the 
flames,  which,  from  livid  white,  had  become 
dusky  red,  then  of  a  dim  blue,  till  at  last  they 
smouldered  away  into  smoke  and  blackness. 

The  conflagration  had  been  inconceivably  rapid, 
an  hour  having  scarcely  elapsed  from  the  moment 
when  he  first  caught  sight  of  the  fire  till  all  was 
again  darkness. 

Then  he  was  sensible  of  a  great  hum  in  the 
air — the  approach  of  the  vast  human  hive  in  one 
of  its  swarms ;  and  then,  in  closer  vicinage,  were 
heard  their  shouts  and  their  cheers.  Some  gen- 
tlemen rushed  into  the  room  with  the  information 
that  the  cathedral  was  no  more ;  and  so  deter- 
mined were  the  destroyers  that  the  conflagration 
should  be  speedy  and  certain,  that  they  hoisted 
some  of  their  number  through  the  windows,  who 
turned  on  the  gas,  and,  in  consequence,  this  noble 
pile  of  buildings  exploded  like  a  rocket — and  so 
it  ended,  with  its  pictures,  its  images  and  shrines 
of  gold  and  silver — tens  of  thousands  of  property 
perished  in  one  short  hour — and  that  now  the 
crowd  were  on  their  way  to  the  church  of  St. 
Dominick  and  the  convent. 

These  last  words,  "  tho  convent, "  pierced 
through  Denning  as  if  shot  from  a  croas-bow,  flcad. 
he  started  to  his  feet  to  go  out.    ^^  ^mX  OTi\]^ 
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hut,  descended  into  the  street,  and  joined  the 
crowd,  who  were  hastening  in  the  direction  of  St. 
Domiiiick's  church.  It  wanted  less  than  an  hour 
of  midnight,  but  the  light  from  a  thousand  torches, 
and  the  full  glaix;  of  the  brilliant  gas,  made  the 
scene  as  \-isible  as  though  it  were  noonday. 

Unlike  the  cathedral,  which  occupied  a  com- 
paratively isolated  jwsition,  St.  Domiiiick's  church 
was  in  a  s<|uare,  and  in  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  densely  builded  quarters  of  the  city. 
Great  apprehensions  were  therefore  justly  enter- 
tained for  the  siifety  of  the  adjoining  c^liiices. 
But  no  ulterior  considerations  of  prudence  were 
expected  to  be  able  to  exercise  the  smallest  effect 
in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  public  mind ; 
and  the  populace  moved  towards  the  destruction 
of  this  noble  edifice  with  as  much  regularity  and 
determination  as  if  executing  a  part  irom  a  pro- 
gramme. 

Denning  found  himself  in  the  square  amongst 
the  mob,  who  were  shouting  denunciations  against 
their  enemies  and  threats  against  the  stately  edifice 
before  them,  which  they  seemed  impatient  to  see 
in  ashes  and  dust.  Some  companies  of  volunteers 
had  taken  up  their  position  in  the  square;  but 
they  ap])eared  on  remarkably  good  terms  with  the 
mob,  who  apparently  dreaded  little  interfenince 
from  them.  Soon,  Denning  knew  not  how,  the 
glow  of  fire  was  seen  through  the  windows  of  the 
church,  and  presently  the  fiumes  begm  to  show 
their  fiery  tongues  through  the  roof.  Loud  shouts 
bailed  them,  and  fire-engines  with  their  clatter 
and  their  beUs  were  brought  upon  the  ground. 
But  to  play  upon  the  building  ?  Oh,  no  !  The 
volunteers,  who  exerted  thenjselves  to  preserve 
order,  apparently  that  th<»  buildini;  mij^ht  fall  with 
decency  and  without  injuring  any  one  in  its  de- 
struction, formed  a  vacant  space  in  front  of  it, 
beyond  which  they  let  no  one  pass. 

The  crowds,  in  silence,  watched  the  progress  of 
the  flames  us  they  gradually  enveloped  the  struc- 
ture, and  wrappcHi  the  sky,  the  surrounding 
edifices,  and  the  multitudes,  in  the  reflection  ol 
one  bright  red  glow. 

The  engines  were  playing  fiercely  on  the  roofs 
and  walls  of  the  adjoining  houses,  which  were 
saturated  with  water  and  so  prevented  from  ig- 
niting. But  not  one  drop  was  allowed  to  reach 
the  devoted  building.  The  utmost  order  was  pre- 
served ;  not  a  casualty  happened — ^not  a  neigh- 
bouring house  was  scorched. 

At  length,  past  midnight,  the  tall  steeple,  with 
a  loud  crash,  i'ell  in ;  and  such  a  cheer  rent  the 
heavens,  as  those  who  heard  it  will  not  lightly 
forget.  Vengeance  was  satisfied.  But  the  convent 
— ^this  must  be  reserved  for  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXXir. 

THE    CONVENT. 

It  was  against  property,  not  life,  that  the  vio- 
lence of  the  mob  had  been  directed ;  not  a  sin«»;le 
casualty  of  a  fatal  kind  had  occurred  during  their 
two   days  of  vengeance.     An  American  mob  is 
Jteltber  ferocious  nor  cruel;  being  seldom  excited 


!  to  deeds  of  violence,  except  by  what  it  conceives 
I  to  be  a  stem  necessity,  and  always  stopping 
'  short  where  that  necessity  does  not  extend.  Com- 
posed of  a  populac(?  too  atflueut  to  be  solicitous 
about  plunder,  and  too  sober-minded  for  fanaticism, 
it  compasses  its  deeds  of  violence  alter  an  orderly 
business-like  fashion,  and  is  only  dangerous  to 
those  who  have  called  it  into  existence. 

Yet  were  horror  and  dismay  the  dominant 
powers  in  the  convent  of  our  Lady  of  Dolour,  on 
being  informed  of  the  approach  of  this  terrible 
populace,  who  had,  during  the  last  forty-eight 
hours,  wrought  such  havoc  amongst  the  Catholic 
institutions  of  the  city.  And  very  naturally,  poor, 
trembling  drones,  they  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  were  to  be  burned  alive  in  their  cells,  to  be 
impaled  upon  sticks,  to  be  murdered,  to  be  torn 
to  pieces,  and  the  victims  of  all  horrid,  making- 
one' s-blood-run-cold,  unimaginable  outrages.  And 
where  to  go,  whither  to  shelter  themselves  —  the 
four-and-twenty  high- bom,  high-bred  ladies  of 
the  convent  of  Dolour.  The  convent  had  been 
the  most  unpopular  of  all  the  Catholic  institutions 
of  the  city ;  and,  from  the  temper  of  the  mob, 
there  was  very  little  likelihood  of  its  escape. 
Their  male  advisers  being  too  much  occupied  with 
their  own  affairs,  had  left  the  unfortunate  ladies 
to  their  own  resources ;  and,  in  the  brevity  of  the 
warning  given  them,  they  had  no  time  leil  for 
escape,  or  to  concert  measures  for  the  discovery  of 
places  of  refuge  among  the  Catholic  families  ot  the 
district.  As  they  saw  the  flames  of  the  church  of 
St.  Dominick  rise  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
heard  the  great  hum  of  the  approaching  mob, 
some  doffed  their  nun's  dresses  and  fled  hither  and 
thither,  some  escaped  through  the  gardens,  follow- 
ing secluded  by-ways  in  the  darkness,  and  some 
threw  themselves  on  their  knees  in  the  chapel, 
before  little  waxen  images,  and  to  them  committed 
their  souls.  And  so  it  happened,  that,  u]Km  their 
heads  being  counted  some  days  subsequent,  it  was 
found  that  not  a  hair  of  one  of  these  jiersecuted 
ladies  of  Dolour  was  harmed  or  hurt.  But  1  anti- 
cipate. 

The  convent  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall, 
over  which  the  crowd  came  pouring,  the  church  of 
St.  Dominick  being  destroyed  about  two  in  the 
morning,  llie  building  was  all  darkness,  and 
they  only  saw  in  it  a  mass  of  deeper  shadow 
against  the  star-lighted  air.  It  seemed  so  harm- 
less and  so  silent,  and,  in  short,  such  an  innocent 
pile  of  masonry,  that  perhaps  this  consideration 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  crowd  with  the  idea  that 
it  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  conflagration ; 
and,  after  a  few  groans  and  hisses,  they  abandoned 
their  original  intentions,  and  contented  themselves 
with  the  demolition  and  disfiguration  of  the 
garden  —  busying  themselves  in  hacking  trees, 
tearing  up  shrubs,  and  trampling  down  flower-beds. 
They  broke  open  the  convent  doors,  but  finding 
none  of  the  inhabitants  within,  amused  themselves 
in  making  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  this 
hall  of  mystoiy,  i)eeping  into  the  ])arlours  and 
cells  of  the  nuns  with  the  stnue  sort  of  eager  curi- 
osity, as  if  they  had  been  invited  to  the  inspection 
of  some  secret  dwelling-place  of  the  satyrs  or  the 
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gnomes  ;  and  having  gratifiod  themselves  so,  they 
departed  and  left  the  place  in  silence  and  solitude, 
as  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  was  beginning  to 
twinkle  in  the  east. 

Denning  had  accompanied  the  crowd,  and  long 
after  the  last  man  of  them  had  quitted  the  scene, 
went  wandering  through  the  gardens  in  the  dark- 
ncrss,  quite  abMractedly.  Ho  had  encountered  no 
one  reqxiiring  his  assistance  or  protection;  and 
was  greatly  relieved  to  find  that  in  this  quarter, 
90  comparatively  little  outrage  had  been  attempted. 
He  congratulated  himself  that  the  nuns  being 
forewarned  in  time,  had  removed  themselves  out 
of  the  way  to  some  place  of  security ;  and  sJie 
with  her  companions.  He  felt  a  strange,  sad 
pleasure  in  traversing  the  paths  where  she  had 
lately  walked ;  in  gazing  on  the  roof  which  had 
covered  her ;  in  breathing  the  same  air  that  had 
surrounded  her  but  a  few  hours  before.  And  yet 
all  was  such  utter  hopelessness,  for  had  she  been 
buried  twelve  feet  beneath  the  sod,  she  could  not 
have  been  more  utterly  lost  to  him  than  she  was 
at  that  moment.  Worse !  worse  !  for  death  makes 
no  such  separations  as  the  alienation  of  the  soul. 
Denning  was  not  a  man  to  feel  resentment,  at  least 
not  towards  her,  nor  to  derive  the  support,  under 
his  present  circumstances,  afforded  by  that  feel- 
ing when  combined  with  a  morbid  pride ;  yet  his 
misfortune  had  neither  oppres».'d  nor  subdued 
him.  He  was  a  calmer,  graver  man  for  it,  it  is 
true,  but  stronger  and  readier  for  the  warfare  of 
life.  The  j^yousness  of  youth  was  gone,  but  a 
nobler  character  had  succeeded,  which  if  some- 
what tin^  by  melancholy,  was  only  deepened  in 
the  interest  which  invested  it.  The  sharp  sting 
of  his  grief  was  now  quite  subdued,  and  he  felt  no 
longer  unhappy ;  perhaps  indeed  only  the  luxury 
which  the  cessation  of  sorrow  leaves  behind. 
And  so  he  Wimdered  listlessly  about  the  gardens 
in  the  dim  dawn,  with  thoughts  unutterable,  but 
not  distressing,  as  numberless  scenes  were  recalled 
before  bim,  bitter  and  sweet,  in  which  she  had 
had  part.  Old  and  lost  remembrimccs  drifted 
over  his  soul  like  wind  over  corn,  which  swayed 
without  agitating  it.  He  had  no  harsh  or  bitter 
feelings  towards  any  living  thing;  nay,  rather 
now,  only  that  tenderness  for  the  erring,  which 
we  only  truly  learn  after  having  been  strengthened 
in  our  own  persons  to  exercise  the  divine  virtue 
of  forgiveness;  as  well  as  that  compassion  for 
others,  which  the  heart  knows  not,  till  after  it 
has  been  softened  by  suffering  of  its  own. 

At  length,  in  a  retired  spot  of  the  large  garden, 
he  observed  a  low  building  half  shrouded  in 
creepers  and  shrubs,  doubtless  a  dwelling  inhab- 
ited by  8ome  of  the  gardeners  or  serving  people. 
The  door  was  standing  open  in  his  view,  and  the 
tenement  seemed,  for  the  present,  deserted.  All 
within  looked  gloomy  and  uninviting ;  but,  by 
some  strange  fatality,  he  felt  himself  compelled 
to  explore  it,  and  his  steps  involuntarily  turned 
in  that  direction.  The  golden  dawn  burned  in 
the  cast,  and  exhibited  all  objects  around,  en- 
lightening his  path  with  suflBcient  distinctness. 
Pausing  beneath  the  doorway,  he  entered,  tread- 
ing li^Uy  as  a  bird.     Borne  straage  preBenti-  ^ 


ment  had  seized  him,  and  he  went  forward  into 
an  apartment  that  stood  open,  with  his  mind  full 
of  expectancy.  A  woman,  in  a  nun's  dress,  was 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  small  chamber.  She  had 
tlirown  herself  on  the  floor,  and  with  her  head 
leaning  on  her  hands,  supported  against  a  wooden 
settle,  she  lay  in  profound  slumber.  A  lamp 
burned  beside  her,  and  cast  its  reflection  upon  her 
pale  face,  half  hidden  by  the  folds  of  her  veil. 
Strange  coincidences  of  this  kind  do  sometimes 
occur;  and,  indeed,  his  mind  for  the  last  few 
minutes  had  been  wrought  up  into  a  sort  of  pre- 
vision of  it ;  and  Denning  did  not  start  or  seem 
surprised  to  find  that  it  was  none  other  than  she, 
though  his  face  became  as  pale  as  her  own,  with 
the  sudden  emotion.  And  there  she  was,  she  who 
had  been  bound  up  with  his  youth,  his  heart,  his 
life,  his  hopes,  his  joys ;  separated  but  by  a  few 
short  months.  But,  oh !  what  an  age  !  what  an 
eternity  it  seemed  in  the  gulf  that  disunited  them! 
and  now  heaven  might  fall,  or  the  earth  be  moved 
from  its  balance  ;  or  anything  improbable  or  im- 
possible might  occur,  rather  than  that  they  should 
be  re-united  again. 

Frightened,  and  flying  from  the  invading  mob, 
she  had  taken  refuge  from  them  in  this  hidden 
retreat ;  and  had  fallen  asleep,  doubtless  iix)m 
the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  terror  and  fa- 
tigue. Still  beautiful,  there  was  now  a  look  of 
weariness  and  grief  upon  the  countenance,  which 
touched  Donning  with  profound  pity,  and  made 
him  feel  as  if  he  could  that  moment  have  bo- 
stowed  his  life  to  render  her  a  service.  But  he 
did  not  awake  her ;  he  felt  that  any  assistance 
which  he  could  have  rendered,  would  be  worse 
than  useless ;  and  he  stood  long,  gazing  in  the 
dim  light  upon  those  features  so  familiar  to  him ; 
and  wondering  at  the  strange  freaks  of  accident 
and  fate.  She  mii;ht  have  been  the  marble  effigy 
of  a  gothic  tombstone,  or  the  ghost  of  a  nun  by 
a  dying  taper,  as  Denning's  excited  fancy  at  last 
began  to  assume,  while  he  gazed  at  her  in.  the 
dim  light  abstractedly  and  long.  He  knew  she, 
too,  had  suffered ;  perhaps  in  an  infinitely  greater 
degree  than  had  fallen  to  his  lot.  At  least  a  tale 
of  suffering  was  written  in  the  touching  charac- 
ters of  that  sad,  pale  face.  How  he  longed  to 
rush  to  her,  and  tell  her  that  she  was  forgiven ; 
and  to  part  for  the  last  time  on  t^arth  with  mutual 
blessings,  and  with  feelings  that  might  obliterate 
every  thing,  save  the  remembrances  of  old  love! 
But  he  did  not  awake  her ;  and  hasting  to  be 
gone,  he  stepped  forward,  noiselessly,  and  pressed 
his  lips  to  her  cheek.  In  the  deep  slumber  of 
exhaustion  she  knew  or  felt  nothing,  and  he  do- 
parted  as  silently  as  he  came. 

While  retreating  through  the  garden,  he 
heard  the  voices  of  men  approaching,  and  thought 
it  most  prudent  to  retire  Irom  observation  amongst 
the  shrubs.  Two  men  passed  him,  and  he  re- 
cognised the  well-known  tigures  of  the  Coadjutor 
and  Father  DoUard;  they  were  in  search  of  the 
missing  nun.  Feeling  that  she  would  be  as  safe 
as  circumstances  would  permit,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  these  keepers,  he  reUYcd  i^tom  \\i.^  ^va 
denS;  and  made  the  bcBt  o£  \nfi  ^^^  Xiomft. 
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The  riot8  were  ended,  and  with  the  destruction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  the  vengeance  of  the 
moh  was  satisfied.  The  ecclesiastical  edifices  soon 
rose  from  their  ruins ;  hut  though  a  number  of 
years  have  passed  since  these  events,  it  has  not 
been  observed,  that  a  constitutional  meeting  of 
peaceful  citizens  was  ever  interfered  with  by  an  Irish 
mob,  or  any  other  priestly  weapons.  So  far  the 
lesson  has  not  been  administered  in  vain ;  and,  for 
aught  we  know,  its  effects  will  be  likely  to  endure 
coincident  with  the  American  republic. 

Mr.  Eliab  B  jron  Tunney  grew  in  substance  and 
standing,  and  was  at  length  chosen  by  the  city  of 
Philippi  to  represent  the  opinions  of  its  native 
American  section  in  Congress,  where  he  is  still 
considered  the  spokesman  of  that  large  and  influ- 
ential party.  Mr.  Chauncey  Pike  holds  the  same 
position  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State,  of  which  the  city  of  Philippi  is  the  capi- 
tal. Strangely  enough,  the  "  better  half*'  of  Mr. 
Chauncey  Pike  is  a  round-faced,  though  not  un- 
comely lady  of  unmistakeably  Irish  origin,  re- 
markably like  our  old  ficquaintance,  Charlotte 
O'Gorman.  She  has  not  changed  her  religion  yet, 
though  she  is  considered  a  very  loose  Catholic,  and 
is  not  on  speaking  terms  with  her  brother,  the  Co- 
adjutor. 

Miss  Spicer  still  carries  large  bunches  of  keys, 
and  is  a  housekeeper  in  a  widower's  family,  where 
she  keeps  the  servants  and  general  establishment 
in  the  "top  order"  expected  of  a  ludy  of  her 
precise  character  and  well-known  abilities. 

Biddy  Pagin  has    actually  been  pronounced 


worthy  to  enter  a  convent — a  discovery  no  doubt 
hastened,  if  not  entirely  brought  to  light,  by  the 
fact  that  Biddy  has  been  left  a  legacy  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  by  the  will  of  a  deceased  uncle, 
wiser  than  his  generation  in  steamboat  specula- 
tions in  his  adopted  country.  Biddy,  who  has 
been  baptized  into  her  new  existence  by  the  name 
of  Sister  Mary  Magdalene,  is  a  most  useful  inmate 
in  the  convent ;  and  besides  being  most  devoted 
in  her  religious  duties  does  something  more  than 
a  "  thrifie  "  of  the  scrubbing  and  cleansing,  and 
other  necessary  requirements  of  this  sublunary 
state. 

The  Coadjutor  is  still  the  Coadjutor;  nor  was 
the  Catholic  cause  one  hair's  breadth  let  or  hin- 
dered by  the  disasters  of  the  ides  of  April ;  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  contributions  of  the  faithfnl,  it 
was  soon  established  on  a  more  efficient  footing 
than  ever. 

The  Sister  Mary  Frances  speedily  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  lady  abbess  of  the  convent,  and 
her  name  was  enrolled  as  its  founder,  on  account 
of  her  splendid  fortune,  to  which,  if  not  owing  its 
origin,  it  at  least  stood  indebted  for  the  solid  and 
substantial  foundation  which  it  occupied. 

I  heard,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  my  information, 
that  in  the  far  South  West,  where  a  great  esta- 
blishment of  iron  works  exists,  the  principal 
proprietor  is  a  much-beloved,  noble-minded  gen- 
tleman of  English  extraction,  and  that  the  charm 
of  his  household  is  a  graceftil,  dark-eyed,  southern 
wife — remarkably  fond  of  her  horse. 
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As  an  humble  member  of  the  literary  republic, 
we  have  of  late  years  been  frequently  solicited  to 
exercise  the  critical  function  on  biographical  works. 
We  plead  guilty  to  a  reasonable  share  of  the  in- 
firmity of  good-nature;  and  conscience  at  this  mo- 
ment upbraids  us  for  having  praised  several  of 
these  performances,  where  honesty  would  have 
suggested  silence,  and  of  being  silent  when  a 
rigid  standard  of  duty  should  have  induced  us  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  positive  censure.  We  ob- 
served that  the  tide  of  biography  was  rapidly 
setting  in,  but  we  imagined  that  the  inundation 
would  be  but  temporary,  and  that,  like  all  other 
unnatural  phenomena,  the  waters  would  soon 
subside  to  tfieir  natural  altitude ;  and  then,  having 
to  contend  with  only  the  advance  and  retrocession 
of  the  ordinary  lunar  wave,  the  ancient  sea  mar- 
gins would  be  duly  restored,  and  all  nature  resume 
its  usual  tranquillity.  This,  however,  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  delusive  expectation.  The  biographi- 
cal tide  continues  to  heave  and  swell  upwards ;  it  is 
encroaching  on  bank  and  field ;  it  is  knocking  down 
land-marks;    and  where  it  docs  not  absolutely 


carry  off  soil,  it  is  converting  good  pastures  into 
spongy  swamps.  In  plain  English,  the  biographi- 
cal mania  is  diluting  our  literature ;  it  is  carica- 
turing religion ;  it  is  dwarfing  science ;  and  it  is 
addling  the  brains  of  \'illage  politicians.  The  last 
twenty  years  have  produced  more  biographies  than 
the  previous  hundred;  and  yet  we  know  firom 
painM  experience,  that  the  necrology  of  the  pe- 
riod in  question  does  not  contain  in  its  registers 
the  names  of  many  great  men  or  women.  The 
conclusion  is  hence  irresistibly  forced  upon 
us,  that  biography,  instead  of  confining  itself,  as 
once  was  the  case,  to  the  apex  of  the  pyramid, 
now  nestles  itself  at  the  base,  and  really,  on  some 
occasions,  it  grubs  at  the  foundations  of  the  edi- 
fice. To  write  a  man's  life  has  ceased  to  be  a  dis- 
tinction ;  and  the  highest  glory  that  can  now  be 
awarded  to  departed  worth,  is  that  it  may  be  sa- 
cred from  the  profane  ink  of  the  biographer. 
This  is  a  sorry  state  of  matters,  and  one  that  calls 
for  some  attention  fi-om  the  adherents  of  the  press ; 
and  in  the  hope  that  this  paper  may  catch  the 
eye  of  some  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  the 
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e\-ii,    we  proceed  to   the  investigation    of    this 
curious  phase  in  our  literary  progress. 

With  biography  itself  we  have  no  quarrel ;  it 
is  a  species  of  composition  which,  on  the  contrary, 
we  regard  with  great  fiivour.     The  '*  life  "  must 
ho  -very  bad  that  we  would  cast  aside,  and  ex- 
tremely dull  that  we  could  not  peruse,  at  least, 
in  substance.      "With  less  stateliness  than  history, 
biography  throws  more  light  on  political  and  so- 
cial affairs,  than  its  elder  sister ;  it  lays  bare  the 
anatomy  of  the  great  actors  on  the  historic  stage  ; 
givtrs  flesh  and  sinews  to  the  dry  bones  of  the 
annalists ;  and  imparts  a  breathing,  life-like  spirit 
to  what  would,  otherwise,  be  the  dull  record  of 
chronolc^y.      Our  only  regret  is,  that  the  bio- 
graphical impulse  has,  in  too  many  instances,  been 
dormant,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  awake,  and 
vital  when  it  ought  to  be  torpid.     What  would 
|>oriterity  not  give  if  it  could  Imow  as  much  about 
IShakspeare,  as  it  does  about  one  of  the  thousand 
sffventh-rate  party,  whose    ''life  and  remains" 
now  adorn  the  book-selling  counter  ?     And  al- 
though the  bard  of  Avon  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blanks  in  our  biographic  literature,  his  is  not  by 
any  means  a  solitary  case.     There  are  hundreds  of 
•-ither  poets,    philosophers,  artists,  divines,  phy- 
sicians, and  lawyers,  of  whose  personal  history 
we  know  little  or  nothing ;  and  the  absence  of 
all  details  regarding  whom  wiU  never  cease  to  be 
matter  for  regret.      Incidental  notices  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  fished  up,  just  as  fragments  of  a 
witck  may  be  rescued  from  the  deep ;    but  the 
converKition,  the  habits,  the  inner  life,  of  many 
of  our  great  ones  arc  hopelessly  buried  in  the  ob- 
livion of  the  past ;  and  we  may  regret,  but  we 
t^miot  repair,  the  omission. 

K  our  forefathers  were  remiss  in  the  matter  of 
ccmtemporary  portraiture,  we  have  ludicrously 
rushed  to  the  opposite  extreme.  !N*ot  that  we 
LaTe  been  exemplary  in  chronicling  the  lives  of 
the  great  men  of  our  time  — that  we  certainly 
have  done  after  a  fashion ;  for  no  sooner  does  one 
of  our  heroes  nod  on  his  pedestal,  than  the  penny- 
a-liners  surround  him,  fiko  vultures  following  in 
the  train  of  a  dying  camel  in  the  desert,  and 
dipping  their  pens  in  their  inkhoms,  they  ransack 
amiual  r^^ters  and  newspaper  files  ibr  every 
item  in  the  dying  man's  history;  long  before 
death  has  seized  his  prey  they  have  bagged  their 
game,  and  the  wet  sheet  from  the  press  has  told 
the  story  of  his  life  before  the  winding-sheet  of 
the  undertaker  has  performed  its  sad  office.  This 
is  not  biography,  but  rather  its  scum ;  testifying, 
certainly,  to  the  notoriety  of  the  deceased,  and 
indicating  the  restless  impatience  of  our  age, 
which  ra&er  than  not  have  its  prurient  rapacity 
gratified  on  the  instant,  sets  decency  and  accuracy 
both  at  defiance.  The  real  biography  is  a  matter 
of  time,  and  when  the  man  can  be  seen  in  his 
jost  proportions,  the  biographical  tribute  is  or  is 
nut  duly  paid,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
biographii^  mania  proper  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
maniiested  in  a  form  exactly  the  reverse  of  all 
this.  It  crystallizes  around  the  imknown  and 
the  iemi-obBcore.  It  centres  in  quarters  where 
thoe  aie  no  litteoped  streets^  wh^  no  anxiouB 
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inquirers  are  trending  on  tiptoe,  where  no  bulle- 
tins are  issued,  where  no  national  or  civic  fears 
are  directed,  and  where  no  black  border  heralds 
the  obituary  notice.  The  man  or  woman  dies ; 
and  the  town,  the  neighbourhood,  the  street,  the 
profession,  the  congregation,  all  know  that  a 
standard-bearer  has  fallen,  but  the  world  knows 
nothing  about  it — ^for  if  it  did  not  know  the  indi- 
vidual when  living,  how  should  it  know  him  when 
dead  ?  But  in  due  time  it  is  startiingly  apprised 
of  the  fact  of  the  removal  of  a  great  one  by  the 
biography,  which  ostentatiously  is  advertised  and 
published,  and  which  ranges  in  size  from  the  tiny 
duodecimo  to  the  small  quarto,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  portrait,  and,  perehance,  the  vignette,  depict- 
ing the  place  of  birth  of  the  ill-fated  and,  as  we 
thmk,  ill-used  spirit  that  has  fied.  It  is  anoma- 
lous that  society  should  hear  of  a  man  for  the 
first  time  by  the  ponderous  agency  of  a  Dutch 
octavo. 

Do  we  address  any  incipient  biographer  ?  Let 
him  listen  to  our  advice,  for  truly  it  is  meant  for 
his  good.  Thomas  Carlyle  somewhere  says,  "Oh, 
my  brother,  be  not  a  quack ;  *'  and  we  would  say, 
"  Oh,  my  brother,  be  not  a  biographer."  Con- 
sider, we  pray  you,  that  there  are  two  serious 
questions  that  fall  to  be  discreetiy  and  faithftiUy 
answered  by  you  before  you  take  the  "  life "  of 
your  departed  friend.  The  first  is,  whether  his 
history  is  calculated  to  benefit  the  world ;  and  the 
second  is  (supposing  the  first  to  be  satisfactorily 
disposed  of ),  are  you  precisely  the  man,  and  none 
other,  to  render  that  "life"  correctiy  and  ef- 
ficientiy  ? 

As  to  the  first  point;  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  world  has  grown  older  and  wiser  since 
biography  "  first  tried  its  'prentice  hand  "  on  the 
living  subject ;  and  that  whilst,  in  the  paucity  of 
literary  memorials,  society  might  at  one  time 
have  been  all  the  wiser  for  obtaining  details  re- 
garding certain  ancient  worthies,  it  does  not  in 
our  day,  with  an  altered  state  of  society,  and  pe- 
culiar modes  of  intelligence,  require  that  every 
equivocal  notable  should  be  embalmed  in  paper 
and  print  for  the  guidance  of  posterity.  Wherein 
did  your  victm  (we  use  the  term  advisedly)  differ 
from  other  men  ?  And  wherein,  in  his  differential 
characteristics,  was  he  calcidated  to  shine  as  an 
exemplar?  You  doubtless  see  much  in  him  to 
admire  and  to  be  worthy  of  imitation;  but  the 
moral  beauty  may  be  more  in  your  distorted 
vision  than  in  the  object  itself.  The  raw  micro- 
scopist  sometimes  sees  colours  in  the  globule  under 
his  eye,  while  in  reality  they  exist  only  in  the 
instrument  that  he  is  using — ^the  needle  sometimes 
points  not  to  the  pole,  but  to  some  metal  that 
lurks  in  the  vicinity ;  and  so  you,  looking  on  the 
object  of  your  affection,  gaze  on  it  with  such  dis- 
tended vision,  that  it  comes  to  fill  the  whole  eye, 
and  you  mistake  that  for  the  mirror  which  is  only 
a  film  in  your  own  optics ;  in  other  words,  the 
magnetism  of  your  ju(^ment  is  deflected  by  the 
attraction  of  your  feeling,  and  therefore  such  j  1:^5- 
mcnt  is  good  for  nothing. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  once  wrote  a  book  about  th« 
Quakers,  and,  if  our  momory  doea  iio\.  dfisl  Vxqat 
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cheroasly,  he  insiniiatcd  that  that  excellent  com- ' 
munity  resented  attacks  on  the  Society  more 
than  they  revenged  charges  against  common  Chris- ; 
tianity.  We  desire  not  to  quarrel  with  friendsy 
and  therefore  we  say  nothing  as  to  the  truthful-  \ 
ness  of  this  accusation  —  we  simply  use  it  as  an 
illustration  —  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  apt.  The 
great  delusion  of  biographers  is,  that  they  mis- 
take the  world  for  themselves.  My  friend,  my 
fiither,  my  mother,  my  husband,  my  wife,  my 
son,  my  daughter,  my  uncle,  my  aunt,  my  ne- 
phew, my  niece,  my  pastor,  my  deacon,  and  so 
forth,  are  every  thing  to  me,  and,  ergo^  to  the  world. 
Well,  we  grant  your  consanguinity ;  but  so  far  as 
the  world  is  concerned,  the  relationship  is  only 
through  Adam,  and  oven  the  Scotch  would  scorn 
to  count  kin  more  than  thirty  removes ;  and  hence 
that  large  abstraction  called  the  mass  regard 
your  feelings,  your  honest,  downright  feelings, 
your  regrets,  your  sighs  and  tears,  as  mawkish 
sentimentality  and  nothing  else.  These  feelings, 
if  confined  within  your  own  chamber  of  imagery, 
are  very  excellent  and  proper,  as  most  things  are 
when  confined  within  their  own  legitimate  sphere; 
but  yet,  as  decidedly  do  they  become  very  foolish 
and  absurd,  when  spread  out  before  the  world.  A 
common  instinct  of  humanity  is  the  love  of  one's 
own  children,  and  following  therefrom,  is  the  in- 
nocent conception  that  they  possess  certain  pecu- 
liarities; but  no  other  mortal  in  this  universe 
will  ever  be  able  to  see  those  peculiarities  except 
yourself.  Jemima  has  a  love  of  a  nose,  the  world 
thinks  it  belongs  to  the  genus  snub;  Angelina 
indulges  in  such  sweet  delightful  prattle,  the 
world  (behind  your  back)  thinks  her  a  perfect 
chatter-box;  Alfred  is  so  precocious,  the  world 
regards  him  as  the  quintessence  of  impudence; 
Henry  delighted  the  visitors  so  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, the  visitors  thought  him  a  jackanapes,  and 
you  an  old  fool.  Oh,  friend,  beloved!  if  you  could 
only  see  yourself  and  your  belongings,  as  the 
world  sees  you  and  them ;  if  you  could  only  sec 
this  revelation  clearly  for  just  three  minutes, 
what  a  revolution  it  would  work,  provided  al- 
ways that  you  possess  heaven's  best  gift,  common 
Bense,  and  so  be  thereby  enabled  to  profit  by  the 
lesson. 

Here,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake,  let 
us  once  for  all  repudiate  the  theory,  that  the  ab- 
sence of  notoriety  unfits  any  person  for  being  an 
appropriate  subject  for  biography.  Such  a  doc- 
trine is  utterly  untenable.  The  humblest  man 
who  has  ever  teod  the  earth  has  a  story,  which,  if 
properly  told,  might  interest  and  teach  his  fellows 
—  but  then  how  few  can  unfold  any  one's  story 
properly.  Heroism  may  be  as  much  developed 
at  the  fireside  as  in  the  battle-field.  The  woman 
who  struggles  with  the  crimes,  the  sins,  or  the 
waywardness  of  a  husband,  a  son,  or  a  brother  — 
who,  strong  in  her  own  resolves,  pursues  the  un- 
equal conflict  against  the  principalities  and  powers 
of  darkness,  who  alone  and  without  sympathy  or 
counsel  fix)m  a  single  neighbour,  who  discloses  her 
secret  to  no  ears  save  that  of  the  Eternal  — such 
an  one,  and  there  have  been  many  such,  although 
Himr  ^'lirea'^  baro  not  hem  written,  if  abovo  all 


Greek  or  Koman  fame.  But  whilst  obscurity  does 
not  disqualify  as  a  subject  for  biography,  it  must 
bo  remembered  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  does  not 
(qualify ;  and  similarly  notorious  persons  are  nut 
necessarily  good  subjects  for  biography  either, 
inasmuch  as  a  man  may  have  been  a  prime  mi- 
nister, a  bishop,  or  an  admiral,  and  yet  have  left 
no  trace  of  his  career  that  is  worth  a  single  straw 
to  posterity.  What  we  contend  for  is,  that  no 
man  or  woman,  be  they  high  or  low,  known  or 
obscure,  orthodox  or  heretic,  should  have  his  or 
her  "life"  taken,  unless  they  walked  through 
the  world  with  visible  stamp  and  brand  of  being 
true  to  some  great  principle,  of  having  done  some 
good  work,  of  having  resisted  some  arch  tempta- 
tion, of  having  held  up  a  distinct  light  to  the 
world.  Society  has  no  business  to  know  anything 
about  them,  if  they  did  not  possess  one  or  other 
of  these  qualifications ;  nay,  more,  supposing  them 
to  be  up  to  the  proper  mark  of  distinction,  society 
is  not  called  on  to  read  their  "lives,"  if  such 
happen  to  be  the  handiwork  of  bungling  artists. 
The  subject  must  not  only  be  good,  but  it  must 
be  skilfully  treated ;'  and  if  the  biographer  is  not 
lost  to  all  shame,  he  will  be  careful  lest  the  dead 
voice,  which  ought  to  speak  so  impressively  from 
the  tomb,  should  not  be  muffled  by  his  incapacity 
and  conceit. 

Conspicuous  in  the  biographical  shoal  are  do- 
mestic biographies,  and  foremost  among  these  are 
connubial  histories ;  husbands  writing  Qie  "lives " 
of  their  wives,  and  the  wives,  although  pt^rhapa 
to  a  smaller  extent,  most  dutifully  returning  the 
compliment.  In  actual  life  tliere  is  no  such  thing 
ever  kno^i'n,  as  a  man  being  able  to  speak  sensibly 
regarding  his  wife,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  being  oney  legally  and  socially,  to  praise  his 
helpmate  is  to  praise  himself.  A  man  may  regard 
his  wife  as  a  paragon,  but  he  docs  not  say  it  in 
company,  except  at  the  risk  of  being  laughed  at. 
A  man's  wife  being  thus  a  tabooed  topic,  how  is 
he  to  arrive  at  any  sound  or  public  estimate  of 
her  merits?  He  may  discuss  the  compamtivo 
merits  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  of  Washington  and 
Kossuth,  of  Gavazzi  and  Gough,  but  he  dare  not 
institute  a  parallel  between  his  "ladye  love"  and 
Mrs.  Tomkins  in  the  next  street;  and  yet  with 
this  embargo  on  his  lips  during  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  wife's  sojourn  on  earth,  no  sooner  does  she 
quit  the  scene,  than  he  rushes  into  a  printed  in- 
ventory of  her  ^'irtues  and  excellencies.  The 
thing  is  a  manifest  absurdity,  and,  except  in 
one  case  out  of  ten  thousand,  admits  of  no  valid 
defence. 

Clerg3'men,  as  a  class,  are,  we  are  sorry  to  sav, 
the  great  ofienders  in  this  line,  and  we  are  only 
performing  a  public  duty  if  we  deal  faithfully 
with  them  as  to  this  matter.  If  we  single  them, 
out,  it  is  not  because  they  are  the  sole  delin- 
quents, but  because  they  are  conspicuous  trans- 
gressore,  and  therefore  desor\''ing  of  special  notice. 
And  what  we  say  to  them  is  applicable  to  all 
biographical  husbands,  for,  except  that  they  j)or- 
liaps  comiuit  this  oftence  more  frequently  than 
their  lay  brethren,  tlio  clergy  do  not  per^ietrate 
the  weakness  more  absurdly  than  others.    Lot  ua 
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also  in  justice  to  the  cloth  admit,  and  that  frankly, 
that  having  the  pen  often  in  their  hands,  and 
being  closely  allicxl  to  the  press,  they  have  more 
temptations  to  get  into  pnnt  than  non-clerical 
widowers. 

Well,  then,  wife-biographer,  once  on  a  time 
you  married,  and  doubtless  you  wedded  to  your 
own  satisfaction,  although  had  you  been  called  be- 
fore a  jury  (not  of  matrons),  there  is  little  proba- 
bility that  you  could  have  convinced  one  of  them 
as  to  the  propriety  of  your  choice.    That,  however, 
is  of  no  consequence ;  love  is  on  all  hands  admitted 
to  be  blind,  and  as  a  man  has  most  to  do  with  his 
own  marriage,  he  has  an  undoubted  right  to  please 
his  own  taste.     In   due  season  you  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  family,  and  female    gossips  then 
began  to  take  the  measure  of  your  wife  and  of 
your  household  arrangements.     She  was  pale  and 
bOions-looking.     Very  gentle,  no  doubt,  but  still 
very  imtidy  and  disorderly ;  not  able  perhaps  to  do 
much,  but  making  her  delicacy  an  excuse  for  doing 
nothing.     Your  children  were  ungainly  in  their 
drc^  and  sometimes  a  naked  heel  peeped  out  at  a 
stoclong,  and  occasionally,  too,  it  may  be  your  shirt 
was  buttonless.     You  would  fret  now  and  then, 
and  the  notion  would  flit    across  you  that  she 
might  lounge  seldomer  on  the  couch,  and  that  she 
might  scribble  less    in    that  everlasting  diary. 
Well,  poor  thing,  she  had  her  failings ;  but  there 
was  a  long  illness,  many  night- watchings,  and  the 
end  came   at  last.      The  thin  arms  were  flung 
around  your  neck,  and  the  last  look  was  cast  on 
the  children,  just  as  much  as  to  say,  that  you 
should  try  to  be  mother  as  well  as  father  to  the 
desolate  orphans.      The  funeral  came  next,  and 
then  you  ransacked  the  little  desk  that  contained 
the  diary,  and  you  perused  and  re-perused  it,  and 
anon  the  wicked  thought  of  a  biography  entered 
your  mind.     But  what  recks  it,  that  you  should 
publish  your  book  ?      Your  poor  wife  was  not  a 
heroine  in  the  estimation  of  your  friends,  and  you 
cannot  write  up  her  reputation. 

We  can  excuse  an  obituary  notice ;  for,  in  the 
mddenness  of  grief,  passionate  sentences  are  very 
natural  results;  but  a  "life"  is  a  deliberate 
affair,  and  cannot  be  begun,  carried  on,  or  com- 
pleted without  adequate  opportunities  for  reflec- 
tion. Grief  subsides  in  proportion  to  its  intensity, 
and  before  the  "life'*  is  ready  for  the  press,  you  are, 
with  the  exception  of  casual  twitches  that  show 
you  are  human,  most  thoroughly  calm  tmd  composed. 
Were  there  such  a  thing  as  moral  chemistry,  what 
a  rL'vektion  of  mixed  motives  could  be  shown 
to  be  your  inciting  forces.  If  a  biographical 
liebig  were  to  analyse  your  reasons  for  Avriting 
your  wife's  memoirs,  the  result  would  confound 
you,  and  perhaps  perplex  your  admirers.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  motives  that  incite  you  and 
other  penrcrse  mortals  to  perform  equivocal  actions 
are  too  deeply  buried  in  the  recesses  of  humanity 
to  be  easily  brought  to  light.  But  whilst  criti- 
6sm  eaxmot  do  for  bubble  biographies  what  agri- 
cultural chemistry  does  for  soils,  it  can  still  in 
part  pcrfonn  a  similar  duty  to  mankind.  The 
fittmer  takes  his  wheat-ash  to  the  man  of  science 
in  Gcder  that  ha  may  obtain  aa  amljnds  of  tbo 


contents.     The  report  on  1000  lbs.  wiU  probably 
run  something  like  this ; — 


Potash  . 

Soda 

Lime 

Map^nesia 

Oxide  of  iron 

Phosi)lioric  acid 

Supliuric  acid 

Sihca. 

Chlorine 


PARTS 

237 

01 

28 

120 

7 

500 

8 

12 

2 

1000 

"We  need  not  strip  off  the  boards  of  a  fashionable 
biography,  toss  it  into  a  furnace,  and  then  analyse 
the  inorganic  residuum ;  that  were  imdesirable  for 
our  present  object ;  but  we  may  subject  the  con- 
tents to  stiict  and  impartial  scrutiny,  and  without 
pledging  ourselves  to  minute  accuracy  in  regard 
to  all  the  items  in  the  analysis,  the  following  may, 
in  the  main,  be  regarded  as  substantially  accurate : 


Self-esteem   .... 
Veneration  for  wife's  memory 
Pure  desire  to  do  good  . 
Love  of  notoriety  . 
Prospect  of  pecuniary  profit . 
Advertisement  for  a  second  wife 

Ennui 

Wish  that  the  children  may  have  some 

tangible  memorial  of  their  dear  mother 
Unascertainable,  and  charitably  sup- 

I>osed  to  be  good        .... 


PARTS 

287 

91 

28 

120 

7 

500 

3 

12 


1000 


Such  we  offer  as  perhaps  a  fair  sample  of  the 
motive  powcjrs  that  are  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  biographical  works  of  the  class  that  we 
have  in  our  eye.  Some  may  be  better,  and  we 
rejoice  in  making  the  acknowledgment ;  but  others 
fall  below  the  above  standard,  imd  can  expect  no 
covering  mantle  of  forbearance.  That  we  do  not 
claim  for  our  analysis  anything  more  than  the 
reality  of  the  case  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
warrant,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  going  over 
the  several  items  in  detail. 

The  first  is  **  self-esteem."  In  all  biographies 
a  large  amount  of  self- adulation  is  traceable. 
Grief  there  may  be,  but  the  whole  style  of  the 
narrative,  the  minute  references,  the  minutia},  all 
indicate  a  mind  tolerably  satisfied  with  itself,  and 
conscious  that  it  possesses  literary  powers  of  a 
high  order.  The  husband  takes  very  good  care 
never  to  tell  any  of  his  own  faults,  and  he  never 
appears  upon  the  stage  except  when  something 
appears  to  set  him  off  advantageously. — **  Vene- 
ration for  the  wife's  memory"  cannot  safely  be 
assumed  at  a  higher  figure  by  those  who  have 
observed  the  domestic  economy  of  wife  biogra- 
phers.— **  Pure  desire  to  do  good"  may  in  some 
instances  be  taken  at  a  higher  per-centage,  and 
we  wish,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  this  in- 
tention were  oftener  manifested,  so  as  to  raise  the 
average. — "  Love  of  notoriety:"  with  every  wish 
to  be  tender,  we  can  abate  nothing  on  this  head. — 
"It  is  a  grand  thing  to  see  one's  name  in  print," 
said  an  unfortunate  and  wouid-be-infitr}\^M!^lKX>i^\.« 
and  a  like  morbid  oravmg  {oc^u\Aid\^\&  ^^Mfi»^^ 
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ible  in  the  biographer.  He  sees  his  name  in  ad- 
vertisements, he  is  lauded  by  re^dewers,  their 
panegyrics  are  re-echoed  in  advertising  puffs, 
presentation  copies  are  acknowledged  in  notes, 
whose  black  borders  are  scented,  and  whoso 
black  wax  is  perfumed,  and  then  there  are  the 
greetings  in  the  street,  the  lionising  at  select 
small  parties,  and  the  firiendly  squeezings  of  the 
hand  at  soirees  and  public  meetings,  &c.  &c.,  all 
which  things  minister  to  intellects  diseased  with 
vanity. — **  Prospect  of  profit  by  the  book."  This 
head  ought  to  have  been  higher,  but  as  we  quoted 
a  literal  chpmical  model,  we  were  obliged,  in 
consistency,  to  keep  by  the  original  data.  We 
regret  this  very  much,  because,  whenever  we 
could  get  the  accoucheurs  of  literature  to  be 
candid,  they  admitted  that  biographers  kept  a 
weather-eye  on  the  pecuniary  element.  If  the 
book  didn't  pay, — a  rare  event,  for  acquaintances, 
friends,  and  enemies  are  dunned  on  all  hands  to 
purchase, — the  remark  is  sure  to  be,  that  it  is  a 
hard  case  that  a  man  cannot  edify  the  public, 
and  pay  a  tribute  to  departed  worth,  without 
having  to  pay  for  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  do 
pay,  and  sometimes  curiously  enough  it  supplies 
the  place  of  current  losses,  then  the  marvel  is 
that  the  profit  is  so  very  small.     "  Don't  you 

think,  Mr.  ,  that  the  printing  is  charged 

very  high  ?  I'm  sure  the  corrections  are  over- 
charged !  You  know  I  rarely  make  alterations  in 
my  manuscript."     And  so  on. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  article  "Advertise- 
ment for  a  second  wife"  is  set  down  at  500, 
which,  as  an  actuary  would  say,  is  just  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  sum  total.  We  can  easily  imagine 
that  this  will  startle  lady  readers,  and  so  it  may. 
Some  of  them,  good  souls !  will  be  incredulous, 
but  we  will  not  abate  one  fraction  of  this  item ; 
and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  let 
the  matter  be  discussed  by  interlocutor. 

Miss  Single.  Now,  good  Mr.  Contributor  to 
Tait,  I  know  that  men  are  wicked,  but  is  this  not 
a  little  too  much  ? 

Contributor.  By  no  means,  dear  madam.  Please 
put  aside  your  crochet,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to 
convince  you.  Take  the  statistics  of  all  those 
who  have  been  chroniclers  of  their  wives,  and 
you  will  find  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
have  contracted  wedlock  a  second  time,  yea,  some 
of  them  three  times. 

Miss  S.  Now  I  think  of  it,  I  dare  say  you 
are  right. 

C.  Then,  madam,  see  how  the  biographers 
ostentatiously  parade  their  attentions,  kindnesses, 
devotions,  &c.  to  number  one  —  does  not  that 
look  very  like  an  attempt  to  entangle  number 
two? 

Hiss  8.  It  does ;  but  there  is  Dr. ;  it  is 

clear  that  he  must  have  been  very  kind  to  ff^'eet 
Mrs. .     The  thing  is  apparent  in  every  page. 

C.  It  is,  madam ;  but  then,  sweet  Mrs. 


never  saw  the  proof-sheets.     Depend  upon  it  that, 

if  ever  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  wife  has  been  in 

a  trance,  like  the   Saxon  Atlielstane  in  Ivanhoe, 

and  then  comes  to  Jife,  and  sees  her  own  history 

indjied  by  her  huahaad,  she  will  haro  nuuginal 


comments  that  would  go  far  to  confirm  my  theory. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  spirit-rappers  may 
do  something  in  this  department. 

Miss  S.  Now  you  are  talking  nonsense.     There 

is  the  Ecv. .    I  visited  at  his  house,  and  saw 

with  my  own  eyes  that  he  was  kind ;  oh,  surpass- 
ingly kind  to  poor  dear  Mrs. 

C.  Well,  madam,  there  are  exceptions;  but 
they  only  prove  the  rule.  My  advice  to  you  is 
to  beware  of  Mr. . 

Akin  to  memoirs  of  wives  are  those  of  children 
— and  this  department  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
lives  of  young  persons  noted  lor  their  piety.  It 
is  unquestionable  that  very  young  children  have 
frequently  been  the  subjects  of  deep  and  interesting 
religious  impressions ;  and  that  these  experiences 
can  be  well  and  profitably  told,  may  be  seen  from 
Legh  Richmond's  "Dairyman's  Daughter,"  and 
similar  works;  but  of  late  years  we  have  had 
more  contributions  to  this  section  of  our  literature 
than  real  necessity  would  warrant ;  and,  whilst 
quantity  has  increased,  quality  has  undoubtedly 
diminished.  The  details  have  degenerated  into  life- 
less insipidity;  and,  instead  of  having  the  eflect  of 
recommending  evangelical  religion  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  young,  the  tendency  has  rather  been  to 
bring  it  into  ridicule  and  contempt.  There  is  no- 
thing that  more  fails  before  the  ordeal  of  printer's 
ink  than  nursery  and  parlour  gossip.  Yery  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  it  is,  as  already  stated,  when 
kept  in  its  own  proper  place ;  but  out  of  its  own 
place  it  becomes  unmeaning  twaddle.  It  is  a  safe 
rule  to  allow  our  neighbours  to  discover  the  good 
qualities  of  our  children  rather  than  that  they 
should  be  made  known  by  verbal  or  written  com- 
munications from  parents.  We  speak  on  this 
point  from  actual  experience ;  and  we  can  honestly 
say  that  we  never  yet  carried  a  story  from  our 
own  small  circle  (however  good  we  in  our  sim- 
plicity may  have  thought  it),  without  receiving 
plain  indications  from  the  auitors  that  the  ground 
trod  on  was  extremely  delicate. 

Precocity,  religious,  mental,  and  moral,  is  not 
at  all  times  to  be  encouraged  in  children.  Na- 
ture has  physical  laws,  as  well  as  spiritual;  and 
we  may  not  violate  them  with  impunitj'.  The 
season  of  childhood  is  undoubtedly  the  spring-time 
of  the  affections,  and  happy  they  whose  hearts 
are  then  quickened  by  the  "  day-spring  from  on 
high ; "  but  it  is  also  the  time,  when  the  physical 
organism  has  to  be  consolidated  and  built  up;  and 
unnatural  development  of  the  emotions  brings 
premature  disease  on  the  tender  plant,  and  preci- 
pitates those  sick-bed  scenes  of  which  we  have  so 
many  touching  descriptions.  It  is  a  question  yet 
to  be  solved,  but  its  solution  is  not  impossible ; 
and  the  time  may  come,  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
adjust  more  accurately  the  claims  of  body  and  soul, 
of  frame  and  spirit — a  better  acquaintance  with 
the  ichole  designs  of  the  Creator,  for  here,  as  in 
all  His  works,  there  is  compact  unity,  will 
apprize  us  when  we  may  quicken,  and  when  wo 
may  restrain  the  thrillings  that  agitate  the  young 
mind  to  its  lowest  deptlis.  Health  of  body  and 
health  of  mind  are  compatible,  if  we  only  knew 
the  conditions  that  regulate  their  mutual  do- 
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poadencc;  and  until  we  become  more  familiar 
with  the  laws  that  govern  both,  we  should  be 
Tery  caations  how  we  sacrifice  the  one  to  thei 
other.  The  love  of  offspring  is  purity  itself,  and 
it  is  sad  to  think  that  a  passion  so  holy  should 
unconsciously  minister  to  the  very  evils  that  it 
»eks  to  avoid.  We  respect  the  spiritual  experience 
that  is  breathed  in  many  of  our  infant  biographies, 
but  the  fact  cannot  be  concealed,  that  they  also 
betray  a  monmfol  ignorance  of  the  plainest  rules 
of  physiology  ;  and  that,  humanly  speaking,  the 
(atastrophes  so  much  to  be  deplored  by  all,  ^ould 
apparently  have  been  hastened  by  the  violation  of 
the  distinctest  teachings  of  science.  The  phy- 
rical  laws,  like  those  that  govern  the  moral  world, 
are  in  their  operation  stem  and  unyielding.  In- 
fraction brings  down  the  penalty,  whether  the 
error  has  been  committed  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, or  whether  the  motives  that  have  led  to 
the  disregard  of  their  duties  be  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different. This  is  no  utilitarian,  sensuous  creed, 
but  a  plain,  honest  pleading  for.  statutes  which, 
although  unwritten,  are  clearly  revealed,  and  of 
unavoidable  obligation,  imless  at  the  risk  of  human 
misery  and  suffering. 

Biography,  when  executed  by  "  a  friend,"  is  not 
so  greatly  Uable  to  imperfection  as  when  the  con- 
necting tie  is  of  the  closer  kind  that  has  now  been 
adverted  to.  But  still  the  proximity  is  dan- 
gerous, as  it  also  has  the  disadvantage  of  tending 
to  unduly  magnify  the  proportions  of  the  object. 
If  a  man  shines  in  a  small  town,  it  is  rashly  con- 
cluded that  his  fame  has  traversed  the  empire ; 
and  if  he  is  the  oracle  of  a  congregation,  it  is  thence 
deduced  that  nis  praise  must  be  in  aU  the  churches. 
Hence  this  liabifity  to  confound  the  general  with 
the  local,  must  be  cautiously  guarded  against  and 
avoided.  Supposing,  then,  that  this  error  has  not 
been  committed,  and  that  the  hero  is  of  the  proper 
dimensions,  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is, 
how  the  biographer  is  best  and  most  usefully  to 
acquit  himself  in  the  performance  of  his  task;  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  utility  of  memoir- writing. 

Biography  is  useful  in  the  direct  proportion  that 
it  is  truthful ;  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  that 
consanguineous,  or  very  "friendly,*'  biography 
should  be  trutiiful.  In  the  first  place,  the  con- 
nection subsisting  between  the  narrator  and  the 
subject  of  his  narrative  is,  as  we  have  stated,  so 
intimate,  that  his  mental  vision  becomes  clouded, 
so  that  he  cannot  see  clearly  ;  but,  in  the  second 
place,  supposing  that  he  saw  every  lineament  in 
the  character  of  his  hero,  or  heroine,  with  the  dis- 
tinctness of  stereoscopic  vision,  still  he  dare  not 
engnM»  the  whole  truth  in  his  pages.  The  thing 
is  simply  impossible,  and  that  should  settle  the 
wntroversy.  What,  for  example,  would  be  the 
value  of  a  history  of  the  Papal  Aggression,  by 
John  of  Tuam ;  or  of  the  Gorham  Case,  by  Henry 
of  Exeter ;  or  of  Protection,  by  Colonel  Sibthorp  ; 
or  of  Turkish  Independence,  by*  the  Czar.  The 
future  real  historian  of  theso  events  would  be  glad 
to  possess  documents  emanating  frx>m  these  several 
personages,  and  ho  would  very  carefully  sift  them ; 
but  it  would  only  be  in  connection  with  rival 
documents^  and  he  would  no  more  make  exclusive 


use  of  them,  than  an  impartial  judge  would  listen 
only  to  one  side  of  evidence.  A  soldier  in  battle^ 
who  is  deafened  by  the  roar  of  artillery,  blinded 
by  its  smoke,  and  mayhap  wounded  by  its  shot, 
is  not  the  man  who  can  tell  the  story  of  the  en- 
gagement so  clearly  as  he  who  coolly  witnesses 
the  whole  action  from  a  neutral  height.  In  the 
moral  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world,  there  is  a 
certain  focal  distance  to  be  observed,  if  we  are  to 
see  things  in  their  relative  proportions.  A  tele- 
scope will  not  show  us  the  ornaments  on  the 
chimney-piece,  any  more  than  a  microscope  will 
reveal  the  featiut)s  of  the  distant  landscape.  The 
man  who  would  write  a  true  biography,  must  not 
merely  be  bold ;  he  must  be  reckless,  impudent,  if 
not  something  worse.  Boswell  daguerreotyped 
Johnson,  and  his  work  will  be  co-existent  with  the 
English  language  and  literature;  but  who,  for 
Boswell's  laurels,  would  incur  Boswell's  sacrifice  ? 
To  collect  the  materials  for  that  life,  poor  Boswell 
(a  man,  be  it  observed,  of  good  scholarship  and  of 
mental  powers  above  the  average)  had  to  submit 
to  be  snubbed,  and  to  be  used  little  better  than  a 
dog  by  the  **  great  bear :"  he  had  to  submit  to  the 
contempt  of  his  contemporaries,  to  the  dislike  of 
his  o^vn  father,  and  to  the  execration  of  his  own 
children.  Then  he  told  not  only  the  faults  of  his 
hero ;  but,  to  complete  the  portraiture,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  tell  his  own  weaknesses,  letting  us 
know,  in  the  most  candid  manner,  when  and 
where  he  got  drunk,  and  how,  thereupon,  the 
cynic  mondist  administered  his  coarse  rebukes. 
Good,  amiable  Heinrich  Stilling  displays  like 
openness  in  his  autobiography.  Bousscau  and 
Hazlitt  have  both  been  similarly  confiding ;  but 
where  amongst  the  modem  tribe  of  biographers 
shall  we  find  corresponding  sincerity. 

Take  a  score  of  biographies  of  the  current  stamp, 
nay,  a  hundred  if  you  will,  and  we  defy  any  man 
to  point  out  any  resemblance  between  their  deli- 
neations and  the  humanity  that  we  daily  come  in 
contact  with.  They  do  not  present  us  with  flesh 
and  blood,  but  with  "  namby-pamby*'  sentimental 
lay  figures,  which  have  not  their  counterpart  in 
the  breathing,  bustling  world,  any  more  than  the 
grim,  faceless  blocks  in  barbers'  windows  resemble 
living  men  and  living  women.  If  one  personage 
has  been  insane  and  turned  lus  household  upside 
down,  his  biographer  ignores  the  whole  matter. 
If  a  second  had  a  notoriously  bad  temper,  it  is 
scarcely  ever  alluded  to.  If  a  third  culpably  went 
wrong  in  money  matters,  his  failing  is  slurred 
over.  If  a  fourth  lost  his  business  from  indiscreet 
zeal,  it  is  impiously  ascribed  to  the  dispensations 
of  I^vidence.  If  a  zealous  but  weak-minded  lady 
neglects  her  domestic  duties,  because,  as  she  thinks, 
there  is  a  call  upon  her  to  perform  unperformable 
public  work,  the  biographer  elevates  her  into  a 
benefactor  to  her  race.  If  another,  of  obviously 
delicate  constitution,  undertakes  services,  in  defi- 
ance of  medical  advice,  which  consign  her  to  a  pre- 
mature grave,  she  is  forthwith  lauded  as  a  martyr. 
These  are  one  and  all  of  them  perversions  of  the 
biographic  function ;  and  we  care  not  what  obloquy 
wc  may  encounter,  when  we  announce  this  plain, 
but,   perhaps,    to   some,    unpalatabte  ^v\tji,     ^ 
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beacon  is  placed  in  an  estuary,  not  merely  to  guide 
the  mariner  into  the  desired  haven,  but  also  that 
he  may  avoid  the  rocks  and  quicksands ;  and  we 
require  to  know  the  faults,  as  well  as  the  virtues 
of  our  brethren  and  sisters,  if  we  are  really  to 
profit  by  their  example.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
every  historv  should  be  a  revelation  of  morbid 
anatomy.  We  may  not  tear  down  the  curtain  of 
domestic  privacy ;  but  we  should  see  the  minister 
at  home  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit,  the  merchant  in 
the  market-place  as  well  as  at  the  Sunday-school, 
the  matron  in  her  own  nursery  as  well  as  in  the 
visiting  district,  the  youth  in  the  playground  as 
well  as  at  the  lionising  tea-party.  If  we  wish 
people  to  be  let  down  from  their  stilts  and  pedes- 
tals, it  is  assuredly  not  that  we  may  see  them 
revelling  in  secret  weaknesses  and  sins ;  but  merely 
that  we  may  behold  them  in  their  ordinary  walk 
and  conversation ;  and,  in  this  attitude,  it  is  in 
vain  that  we  seek  them  in  the  mawkish  mirror 
that,  in  our  day,  is  nicknamed  by  the  designation 
of — ^Biography. 

It  may  possibly  be  asserted  that  our  title  to  in- 
terfere in  this  matter  is  gratuitous,  and  not  well 
founded.  If  we  (the  biographers)  choose  to  write, 
and  the  public  choose  to  read,  what  right  has  a 
third  party  to  step  in  and  volunteer  ungracious 
counsel  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  when 
any  one  prints,  and  more  especially  if  he  pub- 
lishes a  work,  he  challenges  public  criticism,  and 
becomes  amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  his  feUows ; 
and  if  he  cannot  answer  at  that  tribunal,  he 
fthould  not  have  courted  its  notice.  To  avoid 
censure,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  book  may  be  well 
meant,  or  to  urge  the  plea,  that,  whilst  it  may  do 
good,  it  cannot  do  harm.  It  is  admitted  that  a 
solitary  weak  volume  may  not  do  much  harm; 
but  a  number  of  such  works  unquestionably  pro- 
duce mischief.  It  dilutes,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  national  literature.  In  this  case 
it  perverts  a  most  noble  department  of  that  lite- 
rature. The  time  spent  in  reading  a  silly  tome 
might  have  been  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  a  sen- 
sible work,  and  the  disappointment  consequent  on 
the  reading  of  a  succession  of  such  jejune  per- 
formances indisposes  the  community  to  patronise 
a  good  biography  when  it  actually  issues  from  the 
press  —  as,  we  are  thankful  to  admit,  is  still 
occasionally  the  case.  These  are  the  offences 
which  follow  in  the  wake  of  this  transgression, 
and  it  were  reprehensible  not  to  point  them 
out. 

But  there  is  another  evil  connected  with  the 
fiystem,  of  a  prospective  character,  which  must 
not  be  passed  over.  Time  was  when  people, 
when  they  thought  of  their  death,  were  willing 
to  live  only  in  the  recollection  of  their  friends ; 
but  when  newspapers  were  invented,  an  intima- 
.  tion  in  the  obituary  began  to  be  thought  of. 
When  country  newspapers  and  denominational 
magazines  multiplied,  short  biographical  notices 
came  into  vogue;  but  now,  neither  newspapers 
nor  periodicals  wiU  suit  the  men  and  women 
of  the  present  day  —  they  must,  forsooth,  have 
their  special  biographical  monument.  And  it 
would  appear  that  not  a  few  individuals  now  in 


the  land  of  the  living  write  letters,  keep  diaries, 
and  perform  certain  extraordinary  feats  in  con- 
nection with  what  they  are  pleased  to  consider 
their  peculiar  ''mission,"  and  all  for  the  modest 
purpose  of  accumulating  materials  and  saving 
trouble  to  their  historical  eulogists.  Such  persons 
are  possessed  with  the  demon  of  diseased  egotism, 
and  the  sooner  that  they  are  laughed  out  of  their 
absurdity  the  better  for  themselves  in  particular 
and  for  mankind  in  general.  Conversation,  letters, 
diaries,  actions — every  thing  that  a  man  does, 
interest  only  as  they  are  natural.  If  a  man  has 
anything  to  say  to  posterity,  let  him  say  it  man- 
fully, and  not  under  the  sneaking  ambuscade  of  a 
letter  or  diary,  which,  with  the  aspect  of  privacy, 
is  obviously  intended  to  be  seen  by  the  public 
eye.  The  indiscriminate  publication  of  posthu- 
mous records  will  infallibly  produce  two  results 
in  our  literary  system.  It  will  cause  our  public 
men  to  take  care  what  they  write  and  to  whom 
they  write,  and  it  will  induce  vain  personages  to 
write  in  an  ostentatious  and  unnatural  maimer. 
When  Lord  Mahon  gives  us  Peers  life,  we  shall 
be  certain  as  to  the  hand  fide  character  of  its  reve- 
lations; but  in  Lord  John  llussell's  recent  life  of 
Moore  the  cloven  foot  is  clear  to  demonstration. 
Tom's  Diary  was  not  written  for  himself  or 
for  his  friends,  but  for  the  public  at  large,  and 
this  transparent  fact  detracts  seriously  from  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  work.  A  letter  from  a 
boarding-school  girl  is  a  nice  fresh  composition, 
and  pleasant,  indeed,  to  peruse ;  but  if  it  has 
been  indited  with  a  view  to  being  read  or  revised 
by  the  lady  superintendent,  its  bloom  and  elas- 
ticity vanish.  But  this,  tmd  cognate  ideas,  sug- 
gest a  few  wonls  on  biography,  considered  as  a 
branch  of  art,  and  with  a  brief  allusion  to  this 
part  of  the  subject  we  shall  conclude. 

Biography  is  word-painting.  The  hero  must 
not  only  be  well  dra>vn,  but  his  friends,  and  the 
other  accessories,  must  be  skilfully  grouped  around 
him.  To  be  well  drawn  the  portrait  must  bo  a 
correct  likeness,  so  that  friends  may  not  merely 
recognise,  but  that  the  lineaments  and  their  deli- 
neation may  bo  such  as  ^\'ill  attract  the  indifferent. 
Then  the  subordinate  characters  must  not  be  too 
large,  so  as  to  dwarf  the  principal  figure ;  nor  must 
they  be  too  small,  so  as  to  resemble  pigmies, 
having  no  right  to  be  there  whatever.  Again, 
the  biographer  must  not  attempt  to  float  reams 
of  diary  and  correspondence  down  his  pages — ^ho 
must  only  give  the  cream  of  these,  and  unmer- 
cifully apply  the  pruning-hook  to  any  passage 
that  does  not  minister  to  edification.  Furtiier,  ho 
must  not  favour  society  with  multitudinous  epi- 
sodes, which,  we  regret  to  say,  is  a  besetting  sin 
with  many  biographers.  If  he  happen  to  men- 
tion Oliver  Cromwell,  he  need  not  give  us  a  his- 
tor}'  of  the  Protectorate ;  and  if  his  hero  was  bom 
at  York,  he  need  not  trouble  its  with  the  annals 
of  the  Minster.  Then  anecdotes  should  not  be 
given  unless  they  tell  in  print  (which  is  different 
from  telling  in  conversation) ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  writer  should  keep  himself  in  the  back 
ground  as  much  as  possible.  When  the  bell  rings 
and  the  curtain  rises  the  audience  expect  to  see 
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the  actors,  and  not  the  author — ^the  work,  and  not 
the  worker. 

So  much  then  for  the  general  question.  If  the 
cril  continues  to  ho  undiminished,  we  shall  lay- 
hold  of  the  first  offending  biography  that  comes 


across  our  path,  and  lay  bare  its  every  deformity ; 
and  wo  mistake  much  if  the  complete  dissection 
of  a  single  work  wiU  not  make  out  a  stronger  case 
of  grievance  than  can  bo  estabUshod  in  a  mild 
paper  like  the  present. 
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"  I  WAS  quartered  with  my  company  of  grenadiers 
at  El  Puerto,  a  wretched  village  in  Andalusia ;  a 
poor  place  it  was,  that  had  been  rifled  by  our  fora- 
gers a  dozen  times,  and  we  very  unwisely  made  it 
still  more  miserable,  by  burning  the  best  cottages 
k'fure  we  were  ordered  to  quit  it. 

"I  quartered  myself  on  the  best  casa  in  the 
vilLige,  a  red-tiled  hut,  that  belonged  to  a  strange- 
l«x>king  feUow,  whoso  long  'visage  imd  long  legs, 
^-at  black  eyes,  yellow  trunk  breeches,  green 
doublet,  and  sugar-loaf  hat,  made  him  seem  half 
muleteer,  half  gitano.  I  believe,  from  his  super- 
stitious observances,  that  he  was  the  latter  wholly. 
You  will  know,  doubtless,  how  famous  Andalusia 
is  for  its  women  and  horses.  Ha  !  I  wish  you 
had  seen  the  wife  of  my  long-legged  patron, 
iShe  had  the  beautiful  eyes  and  olive  skin  of  her 
native  province,  with  toeth  like  pearls,  lips  like 
cherries,  and  a  face  full  of  the  sweetness  of  the 
mildest  Madonna.  Ha !  ha !  I  am  growing  quite 
poetical !  but  wine  or  love  always  makes  me  so. 
You  will  never  see,  even  on  our  Boulevards,  and 
that  is  a  bold  assertion,  a  pair  of  more  superb 
ankles,  than  the  short  red  petticoats  of  that  Anda- 
bman  woman  revealed  to  the  pure  gaze  of  your 
mof»t  obedient  servant.  Pesto !  I  was  quite 
enchanted  with  my  pretty  patrona,  and  deter- 
mined on  sending  her  husband,  tied  across  a  mule, 
as  a  spy  to  the  British  lines,  that  so  I  might  bo 
rid  of  him  for  a  time,  or  for  ever. 

"They  had  a  child,  too,  a  merry  little  brat, 
with  which  I  often  played  and  toyed,  to  please 
i:s  mother,  whose  heart  was  quite  won  by  tho 
Iwnbons  I  gave  it ;  while  her  tall,  ghostly  don  of 
a  husband  stood  sullenly  aloof,  smoking  a  paper 
cigar,  and  regarding  mo  from  beneath  his  broad 
!»^»mbrcro,  with  eyes  fiill  of  jealousy  and  malice. 
Xow,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  the  little  brat 
had  long  been  ailing,  and  seemed  very  likely  to 
die  at  the  time  we  came  to  El  Puerto ;  and  as  she 
watched  her  sleeping  infant,  the  mother* s  eyes 
^crc  often  suffused  with  tears.  This,  you  may  be 
aware,  served  but  to  make  the  charming  Spaniard 
more  interesting;  for  her  melting  blacK  orbs 
sw-med  to  bo  ever  stooped  in  the  most  delicious 

•'  One  evening  I  became  very  mucli  awan?  of 
this ;  and  after  toying  a  little  with  the  sickly  in- 
^t,  by  tickling  its  neck  with  a  braid  of  the  mo- 


ther's long  black  hair,  while  I  lisped  soft  nothings 
from  time  to  time,  I  departed  to  look  for  Jean 
Graule,  my  sergeant,  to  hold  a  consultation  about 
the  safe  transmission  of  the  senor  patrona  to  the 
British  lines,  and  my  compliments  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  nearest  out-picquet. 

'*  The  evening  was  rather  gloomy ;  I  missed 
my  way,  and  strolled  into  ono  of  those  under- 
ground vaults,  hodegas,  as  they  are  ♦called,  where 
the  peasants  keep  t^eir  wine  in  Andalusia.  There 
I  amused  myself  probing  the  pigskins  with  my 
sword,  and  imbibing  the  cool  balmy  wine  from 
that  orifice,  till,  somehow,  a  heaviness  stole  over 
me,  and  I  fell  fast  asleep. 

"  About  midnight  I  awoke,  and  found  myself 
alone  in  the  dark  bodega,  drenched  with  the  wine 
that  had  flowed  from  tiie  wounded  skins;  and 
feeling  very  cold,  with  the  agreeable  accompani- 
ments of  an  aching  head  and  sore  bones. 

"  By  the  moonlight  which  struggled  through  a 
grated  window,  I  sought  my  way  out  of  the  vault, 
up  the  stair,  and  gained  the  street  of  the  silent 
Puebla,  where  I  stood  still  for  some  time  to  rally 
my  scattered  faculties,  and  recollect  where  I  was. 
Wlule  this  passed,  a  man,  who  had  been  concealed 
under  the  shadow  of  a  vino  trellis,  rushed  upon 
me,  and  furiously  struck  at  my  breast  with  a  knife 
or  dagger.  My  shoulder-belt  saved  me  from  the 
stroke* ;  'twas  lucky  that  I  had  it,  or,  otherwise,  I 
should  not  have  been  enjoying  monsieur's  society, 
and  this  glorious  wine,  to-night. 

*'  *  Ah,  mouchard,  vagabond  !*  I  exclaimed,  and 
closing  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  the  would-be 
assassin,  succeeded  in  striking  him  to  the  earth ; 
where,  holding  my  sword  at  his  throat,  I  demanded 
his  reasons  for  assailing  me  thus. 

**  *  To  have  slain  you  !'  he  growled. 

**  *  For  what,  you  base  rascal  ?* 

"'To  have  revenged  tho  loss  of  my  child,'  re- 
plied the  follow,  whom  I  now  recognised  to  be 
no  other  than  my  worthy  patron,  the  long-legged 
paesano. 

^''Oufr  said  I. 

" '  Dog  of  a  Frenchman !  on  the  day  you  first 
came  into  my  poor  cottage  tho  child  was  well  and 
strong,  for  it  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin ;  but  you  turned  an  evil  eye  upon 
it,  and,  lo !  it  sickened ;  day  by  day  it  grew  worse, 
and  to  --*  '  '  \[  (lied  :  not  even  romero  at  its  neck, 
nor  the  agua  bendita  on  ita  bxo^,  (^oxjMl  AxslsS^  *-& 
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from  your  ovil  influence.  Son  of  Satan,  I  spit 
upon  you ! ' 

"  *  A  pest  upon  your  brat,  you  insolent  mad- 
man,' said  I,  almost  laughing,  for  the  wine  of  the 
bodega  had  still  its  influence  over  me ;  '  had  you 
said  that  I  cast  evil  eyes  on  your  wife,  there 
might  have  been  some  truth  in  the  matter ;  but 
your  child — ha,  ha !'  and  I  laughed  till  the  street 
of  the  Puebla  rang  again.  'Halloo,  Sergeant 
Graule — quarter  guard — ^ho,  there !'  and  a  dozen 
of  my  grenadiers  rushed  from  a  tavern  to  my 
assistance. 

"To  Jean  Graule's  care  I  recommended  the 
senor,  and  in  five  minutes,  at  the  end  of  a  tent 
cord,  he  swung  fiom  the  chinmey  of  a  neigh- 
bouring house. 

"  *  Now,  senor  rascal,'  said  I,  making  him  a 
mock  bow,  on  leaving  him  in  the  grasp  of  the 
soldiers,  *  I  will  go  and  console  your  pretty  wife 
for  the  loss  of  her  child,  and  more  particularly 
that  of  her  amiable  spouse.  Both  are  so  easily 
replaced,  that  I  would  recommend  you  to  die  in 
peace,  my  jo^^al  pagan.' 

"  *  My  wife,  my  wife ! '  said  ho,  in  a  terrible 
voice,  8triki]}g  his  breast  and  looking  upwards. 
*  El  Santo  de  los  Santos — ^Holy  of  HoHos,  forgive 
me.' 

"  *  Console  yourself,  my  friend,'  said  I,  while 
Jean  Graule  and  the  soldiers  laughed  till  their 
belts  nearly  burst.  'Console  yourself,  senor 
paesano,  for  your  little  wife  shall  laugh  and  bo 
merry  to-night.' 

'"She  waits  you,'  said  he,  with  a  frightful 
smile.  Diable !  methinks  I  can  seo  his  white 
face,  as  he  grinned,  like  a  shark,  in  the  moon- 
light ;  '  She  awaits  you.' 

"  Graule  dragged  him  off. 

"  I  hurried  to  the  cottage  of  the  paesano ;  but, 
mon  Dieu,  what  a  sight  awaited  me ! 

"  On  her  bed,  a  miserable  mat,  lay  the  beau- 
tiful Andalusian  girl,  stone  dead ;  stabbed  by  a 
poniard  thrice  in  the  neck,  and  her  little  infant, 
also  dead,  lay  in  her  arms,  pressed  to  her  crimson 
bosom.  In  the  first  gust  of  my  fury  I  rushed 
out  to  slay  the  jealous  perpetrator  of  this  horror ; 
but  he  had,  as  I  have  already  said,  paid  the  debt 
of  nature,  and  his  dying  form  was  wavering  in 
the  moonlight  from  the  gable-end  of  a  neighbour- 
ing house. 

"  Bah  !  there  is  always  something  in  this  remi- 
niscence that  makes  me  dismal — ^but  let  me  think 
no  more  of  it." 

And  draining  his  glass  of  champagne,  tho  gay 
St.  Florian  began  to  hum  an  old  camp  song,  beat- 
ing time  with  his  fingers  on  the  well-poUshed 
table.  Though  this  episode  of  his  life  rather 
decreased  my  admiration  for  this  gay  fellow,  still 
the  jaunty  manner  in  which  he  related  it  some- 
what amused  me. 

"With  the  pretty  Janetto  he  appeared  to  be  an 
old  established  friend ;  and  a  great  deal  of  flirt- 
ing, and  that  kind  of  conversation  which  consists 
of  pretty  trifles,  ensued  each  time  she  appeared 
on  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  But  the  ci-devant 
grenadier  of  Xapoleon  was  doubtless  on  the  same 
POJSffr  fypting  ^Y\\\\  ^IJ  Jibo  waitercsses  and  shop- 


girls in  every  warehouse,  cabaret,  and  cafe  in  and 
about  Paris. 

As  the  night  was  rather  chilly,  I  proposed  that 
wo  should  have  some  mulled  port,  spiced  with 
cloves  and  sugar,  in  a  mode  I  had  often  had  it 
prepared  at  Madrid  by  an  old  patrona  on  whom  I 
was  billeted. 

St,  Florian's  countenance  changed  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  mulled  wine,  and  with  Ul-conccaled 
disgust  and  precipitation  he  protested  against  it, 
swearing  by  the  head  of  the  Pope,  that  although 
he  never  drank  water  when  anything  better  could 
be  held,  he  would  rather  drink  it  out  of  a  ditch, 
after  a  brigade  of  horse  had  passed  through  it, 
than  taste  mulled  wine  of  any  sort. 

'^nd  why  so?"  I  asked,  astonished  at  his 
vehemence.  • 

"Sacre  nom  —  'tis  another  long  story;  but 
Chataigneur,  of  the  23rd,  and  I,  were  as  nearly 
brought  to  the  threshold  of  death  as  may  be  by 
some  muddy  liquor  called  mulled  port,  and  I 
never  could  look  upon  it,  or  think  of  it,  T^ath  any 
degree  of  patience.  You  will  find  the  story  in 
all  the  French  and  Spanish  newspapers.  Ouf! 
it  made  a  devil  of  a  noise  in  the  army." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  I,  touching 
the  bell-rope;  " but  in  the  meantime " 

""We  will  have  some  more  champagne.  Yes, 
the  champagne  of  the  Oriflamme  is  delicious.  I 
have  drunk  a  tun  here,  I  believe — aye,  in  this 
very  room,  with  Jacques  Chataigneur.  There  are 
some  caricatures  of  Monsieur  "Villainton  which 
he  chalked  on  the  widl.  Poor  Jacques !  a  shot 
from  that  cursed  Chateau  of  Hougomont  passed 
through  his  heart,  when,  sword  in  hand,  he 
was  leading  on  the  grenadiers  of  the  great  Em- 
peror to  conquest  or  to  death.  He  fell  within  a 
yard  of  me,  prone  over  his  horse's  crupper,  and  • 
his  last  words  were — 'To  the  charge,  to  the 
charge  !  Yive  I'Empereur ! '  If  true  courage 
and  bravery  are  rewarded  in  heaven — but,  ma  foi ! 
I  am  growing  quite  pathetic.  Wliere  is  the  wine  ? 
Janettc,"  he  cried,  down  tho  passage,  "  Janette, 
my  princess !" 

"  Ah  oui,  monsieur — ^me  voila !"  replied  the  girl, 
running  in. 

"  My  dear  girl,  let  us  have  some  champagne,  a 
few  more  cigars,  and  a  nice  little  tray  of  grapes, 
or  bonbons ;  but  let  the  wine  be  bright  as  your 
own  eyes,  my  wanton." 

The  girl  was  tripping  away. 

"  But  halt,  Janette,"  he  added,  catching  her  by 
the  skirt ;  "how  long  is  it  since  a  rough  moustache 
has  been  pressed  to  that  pretty  cheek  of  yours  ?" 

"  Monsieur  St.  Florian,  you  are  pleased  to  bo 
very  rude." 

"  Come,  coquette,  do  not  affect  to  mistake  pure 
admiration  for  rudeness.  Now  you  owe  ono  sa- 
lute, my  pretty  Janette,  for  remember  how  you 
fled  from  mo  last  night  on  the  Quai  de  la  Con- 
ference." 

"  Well,  then,  one  only,"  said  she,  tendering  her 
check,  which  was  slightly  rouged. 

St.  Florian  stole  three. 

"  Ah  treacherous !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  striking 
him  playfully  with  her  hand,  and  skipping  away, 
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"  Peste !"  said  the  captain,  twirling  his  mous- 
tache; "but  your  littlefinger8smart,mypretty  one." 
"Xow  for  the  other  story,  Monsieur  St.  Flo- 
rian,"  said  I,  when  the  bright  wine  sparkled  in 
the  tall  glasses,  and  our  fair  attendant  had  ^vith- 
drawn.  "  I  would  iain  Icam  why  an  old  soldier 
dislikes  any  sort  of  wine.  I  have  often  drank 
ditth- water  on  the  line  of  march,  and  have  gladly 
filled  my  canteen  from  the  ruts  of  the  artillery 

wheels " 

*'  And  so  have  I  a  thousand  times,  but  my  dis- 
like to  mulled  port  arises  from  something  more 
than  mere  prejudice — bah!  this  is  worth  an 
wean  of  a  muddy  drench,  boiled  in  a  kettle  with 
sugar  and  cloves.  See  how  it  sparkles  when  the 
glass  Ls  raisc»d  to  the  light.  Ma  foi !  *tis  like  a 
glass  full  of  diamonds.  We  shall  drink  to  the 
Emperor." 
"  I  have  no  objectipn." 

"  I  hope  the  door  is  closed  though.  Paris  is 
8uch  a  city  for  espionage,  police,  and  informers : 
Ouf  1  but  'Vive  TEmpereur  Napoleon  !'"  and  he 
drained  his  long  glass,  while  his  dark  eyes  flashed 
with  enthusiasm. 

*'Long  life  to  him!"  said  I,  with  a  frankness 
that  won  the  Frenchman's  heart ;  "  and  now  let 
me  know  the  cause  of  this  horror  of  mulled  wine." 
"  Perhaps  you  have  already  heard  it.  I  well 
remember  that  it  made  a  deuced  noise  at  the  time 
it  occurred,  and,  save  the  maid  of  Zaragossa,  there 
ntTer  was  a  woman  so  extolled  by  the  Spaniards 
as  she  of  whom  I  am  about  to  speak — 

"  THE  WIDOW  OF  MADRID  ;" 

for  80  he  named  the  following  story. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  December,  when  the 
immortal  Emperor  and  the  victorious  army  of 
France  captured  Madrid,  that  Jacques  Chataignour, 
loor  officers  of  the  Imperial  Gujird,  and  myself, 
were  quartered,  or  rather,  according  to  the  unco- 
K-monious  custom  of  war  in  tlie  like  cases,  took  the 
lilierty  of  quartering  ourselves,  on  a  house  in  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  streets  in  the  city. 

**  Every  place  within  the  walls  was  full  of  our 
troops ;  horse  and  foot  were  swarming  in  tens  of 
thousands;  the  red  rosette  and  the  banner  of 
Ciistile  and  Leon  had  disappeared ;  the  French 
e^agk?  soared  in  triumph  over  the  capital  of  the 
Spaniards.  Every  house,  from  the  great  palace 
of  the  Duke  d'Ossuna  to  the  poorest  casa  on  the 
niarj;in  of  the  Manzanares,  was  undergoing  a 
strict  investigation,  tx)  discover  where  Messieurs 
thr^  Spaniards  had  hid  their  doubloons  and  other 
valuables,  for  which  the  pouches  and  haversacks 
of  our  soldiers  were  yawning. 

'*Our  fellows  were  rather  riotous,  especially 
about  the  caf^s  and  wine-houses,  where  every 
mita  drunk  his  fill,  i^ithout  being  at  the  expense 
of  a  5dDgle  sou.  The  city  was  involved  in  chaos 
and  uproar.  Merci !  'twas  such  a  hubbub  as  you 
in  all  youi^  service  can  never  have  witnessed ;  for, 
vhat  with  disamung  the  men,  and  nmning  aft(?r 
prttty  women,  searching  for  wine,  pro\n8ions,  and 
pIundiT,  our  soldiers  had  quite  enougli  of  business 
on  their  hands. 

"The   house  which  wo  honoured  ^vith   our 


presence,  on  this  auspicious  occasion,  was  a  hand- 
some mansion,  with  broad  balconies,  and  lofty 
saloons,  having  gilded  ceilings,  tiled  floors,  and 
rich  fumitiu^;  and  you  may  imagine  how  ac- 
ceptable the  splendid  bed-chambers  were  to  us, 
who  had  been  under  canvas  for  months. 

"It  belonged  to  Donna  El^'ira  de  Almcria, 
whose  family  had  just  been  reduced  to  one  daugh- 
ter, by  the  unexpected  deaths  of  her  husband  and 
three  sons,  who  had  fallen  on  the  previous  day 
sword  in  hand,  as  she  told  us,  like  true  cavaliers, 
defending  the  palace  of  the  Ketiro,  which  had 
been  breached  by  the  cannon  of  the  Marshal 
Duke  of  Belluno ;  but  the  ghastly  gap  had  been 
defended  with  admirable  resolution  and  bravery 
by  the  Spaniiu-ds ;  so  the  soldiers  of  the  Emperor, 
petulant  at  all  times,  were  somewhat  exasperated 
in  consequence. 

'*  "We,  oui*selves,  were  ripe  for  mischief,  and  I 
cannot  rcliearse  all  the  fine  things  we  did  in  our 
ramble  through  the  city  that  night :  I  beseech  you 
to  suppose  them. 

"  The  household  of  the  Donna  Elvira  were,  as 
may  be  imagined,  overwhelmed  with  terror  and 
grief  by  the  misfortune  ]  which  war  had  brought 
upon  them ;  and  their  condition  was  in  no  way 
soothed  or  ameliorated  by  our  appearance  among 
them,  blackened  with  powder  and  smoke,  and 
bespattered  with  blood  and  dust,  for  wo  had  hewn 
our  way  in  by  the  breach  at  the  Retiro. 

"The  ladies  were  both  handsome,  but  more 
especially  the  daughter  Virginia,  a  timid  girl  of 
about  fifteen ;  and  at  these  years  a  Spaniard  is 
almost  a  woman.  Her  tears,  I  blush  to  say,  made 
little  impression  on  mo,  but  her  beauty  had  a 
great  effect  on  us  all.  However,  drunk  as  we  all 
were,  we  remembered  Chataigneur  was  our  senior 
officer,  and  that  his  pleasure  must  be  known  beforo 
the  officer  next  in  rank  presumed  to  open  the 
trenches ;  or,  in  other  words,  address  the  ladies  in 
the  language  of  gallantry. 

**  Jacques  was  a  child  of  the  Revolution,  an 
iron-hearted  soldier,  penetrable  only  to  steel  and 
lead — half  fox,  half  wolf;  to  anything  soft  or 
sentimental,  he  was  immovable  as  a  cannon-bidl. 
It  was  said  in  tlic  23rd,  that  he  had  done  some 
terrible  things  in  La  Vendee,  and  certainly  his 
more  recent  campaigns  in  Holland  and  Italy  had 
taught  him  to  view  with  the  coolness  of  a  stoic 
the  blood  of  the  bravest  men  and  the  tears  of  the 
most  beautiful  women. 

"Peste!  he  was  a  true  philosopher,  and  one 
might  march  from  Dunkirk  to  Damascus  without 
meeting  such  another.  He  was  never  troubled 
with  any  unpleasant  qualms  of  conscience  —  not 
he,  because,  like  most  of  those  fierce  soldiers,  who 
had  been  trained  and  nurtured  amid  the  horrors  of 
the  lie  volution,  he  believed  in  neither  God  nor 
devil,  heaven  nor  heU;  and,  consequently,  cared 
not  a  straw  for  any  of  them." 

*' A  pretty  picture  of  your  friend  and  comrade,*' 
said  T,  -v^ath  a  smile. 

*'  Pestc !  yes.  He  should  have  appointed  me  to 
write  his  epitaph.  Chataigneur  was  the  man  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  follow  to  the  breach  or  battie- 
field ;  for  he  cared  as  little  fox  riim^  Vx<ctviVlQu^  oiy 
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the  cliarged  bayonets  of  a  solid  square,  or  ma- 
nceuvring  his  regiment  under  a  storm  of  grape- 
ihot,  as  for  handing  his  partner  through  the  figures 
of  a  quadrille.  But,  to  return.  The  ladies,  on 
perceiving  us  enter  their  mansion  uninvited,  gave 
us  a  specimen  of  Spanish  hauteur,  by  retiring  to  a 
distant  apartment,  and  leaving  us  to  provide  for 
ourselves. 

"  This  we  were  not  long  in  doing.  The  ser- 
vants had  fled ;  but  Chataigneur  ordered  three 
grenadiers  of  the  23rd,  who  were  in  attend- 
once  upon  us,  to  break  down  the  doors  of  the 
cellars  and  other  repositories :  thus,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  we  had  the  sherry,  the  Malaga, 
and  the  Ciudad  Beal  of  the  old  beldame  in 
abundance. 

"  We  installed  ourselves  in  the  finest  saloon  of 
the  mansion,  while  messieurs-  our  servants  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  kitchen,  where  they 
stripped  off  their  accoutrements  and  coats,  piled 
half-a-dozen  shutters,  a  door,  and  a  chair  or  two 
on  the  hearth ;  and  so  zealous  were  they  in  pre- 
paring a  repast  for  us,  that  the  rascals  nearly  set 
the  house  on  fire.  All  the  pantries  were  laid 
under  contribution,  and  large  conscriptions  were 
levied  on  the  poultry-yard,  and  we  were  soon  as 
merry  as  magnificent  quarters,  a  plenteous  supper, 
and  wine  ad  libitum,  without  having  a  sou  to  pay 
for  them  all,  could  make  us.  "We  drank  deadly 
bumpers  in  honour  of  the  Emperor,  to  the  success 
of  his  armies,  to  ourselves,  to  the  continuation  of 
the  war,  to  the  girls  we  had  left  behind  us  in 
beautiful  France,  and  the  devil  alone  knows  all 
what  more.  Oh,  the  exquisite  delights  of  living  at 
free  quarters  in  an  enemy's  country !  Vive  la  joie  ! 
I  need  not  expatiate  upon  them  to  you,  for  I 
heard  ofyour  pretty  doings  after  Badajoz  fell." 

".They  could  not  compare  with  yours  at  Meidrid." 

"  You  shall  hear.  *  In  the  ardour  of  our  attack 
upon  the  savoury  viands,'  said  the  Chevalier  de 
Vivancourt,  a  gay  sub-lieutenant  of  the  guard, 
*  we  are  quite  forgetting  the  ladies !' 

"  *  Mon  Dieu !  yes  —  what  negligence  !* "  said 
one  or  two  ironically. 

"  *  I  shall  make  amends  for  our  ungallantry,* 
said  Chataigneur,  starting  up  and  staggering  un- 
steadily ;  for  ho  had  enough  of  Ciudad  Real  under 
his  belt  to  have  served  even  a  German.  '  Hola ! 
Pierre,  Jean  Graule,  where  are  the  ladies,  just 
now  —  eh  ?  the  sour-visaged  madame  and  plump 
Uttlc  mademoiselle  ?' 

'* '  Shall  I  have  the  honour  of  conducting  them 
to  the  presence  of  monsieur  ?*  said  oiu*  sergeant, 
giving  his  military  salute.     '  The  mother * 

'*  *  Oh  the  de^ol  take  the  mother,  or  you  may 
have  her  yourself,  honest  Jean.' 

'*  The  sergeant  bowed,  and  grinned. 

"  *But  sabre  de  bois  !  'tis  the  little  daughter  I 
want,'  said  Chataigneur. 

"  *  They  are  at  prayer  in  their  little  oratory,  I 
believe,'  urged  the  chevalier,  who  was  the  least 
wicked  among  us. 

***  Praying!'  reiterated  Jacques  with  intense 
disgust ;  *  I  shall  soon  change  their  clieor.  Are 
there  any  guitars  or  mandolins  here?  The  girl — 
wAat*8  her  name}  Virginia,  shall  bear  us  com- 


pany in  a  merry  chorus,  or  shall  ride  the  cheval 
de  bois  with  a  vengeance.' 

*'  *Let  us  have  her  by  aU  means,'  said  one  of 
the  Imperial  guardsmen;  *we  must  teach  this 
young  creature  the  first  rudiments  of  love  and 
coquetry.' 

"  '  Will  some  of  you  lend  a  hand  to  undo  the 
clasp  of  this  infernal  sword-belt?'  grumbled 
Jacques,  who  was  very  tipsy.  *Avaunt,  Jean 
Graule,  thou  art  drunk,  man !  Vivancourt,  most 
redoubtable  chevalier  of  the  immortal  legion  of 
honour,  lend  me  thine  aid?  Corboeuf!  I  am 
swollen  like  a  huge  tortoise  with  Ciudad  Real. 
Now,  messieurs,  remember  that  I  am  the  senior 
officer  here,  and  that  whoever  follows  me  does  so 
at  his  peril.' 

"And  half-dancing,  half  staggering,  he  swag- 
gered out  of  the  room  accompanied  by  Jean  Graule. 

"  We  continued  to  enj(^  ourselves  with  su- 
preme nonchalance,  for  the  Imperial  Guard  and 
the  23rd  Grenadiers  were  the  most  reckless 
routiers  in  the  army.  Believe  me,  we  were  too 
much  accustomed  to  storming  to  trouble  our- 
selves much  about  the  little  Spanish  girl ;  but  I 
am  forgetting  that  you  arc  not  a  Frenchman ;  so 
fearing  to  shock  your  cold  British  prc^judices,  I 
will,  as  tlie  novelists  say,  draw  a  veU  over  what 
passed;"  and  M.  de  St.  Florian  smiled  compla- 
cently as  he  emptied  and  refilled  his  glass. 

"  Is  it  possible  !"  I  exclaimed,  with  something 
of  incredulity  in  my  manner ;  "  is  it  possible  that 
brave  soldiers,  and  gentlemen  of  France — Franco 
once  so  famous  for  its  spirit  of  honour  and 
chivalry — could  behave  thus?" 

"  Monsieur,  my  word  is  never  doubted,"  replied 
the  other  good  humouredly;  "how  could  you 
expect  us  to  behave  like  saints  or  apostles,  or 
perhaps  like  the  cool  stoics  that  compose  a  regi- 
ment of  kilts  ? 

"Chataigneur  was  absent  with  Jean  Graule 
about  an  hour,  during  which  time  we  scarcely 
missed  him,  so  closely  did  we  pay  court  to  tho 
glittering  decanters  and  bloated  pig- skins,  which 
we  laid  under  contribution  without  mercy.  Tho 
wax  lights  were  becoming  double;  the  saloon 
was  beginning  to  s^vim  around  us ;  and  we  were 
in  the  very  midst  of  singing  the  carmagnole  in 
full  chorus,  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  our  lungs,  each 
having  his  drawn  sabre  in  his  right  hand,  and  a 
mantling  cup  in  his  left,  when  the  door  was 
dashed  open  and  Jacques  Cliataigneur  entered, 
with  Donna  Elvira  supported  on  one  arm,  and 
her  daughter  Donna  Virginia  on  the  other. 

"With  a  triumphant  and  scornful  air,  he  led 
or  rather  half  dragged  them  in,  and  forced  them 
to  sit  down  at  table  with  us. 

"  Although  being  so  tipsy  that  I  could  scarcely 
know  whether  my  head  or  heels  were  uppermost, 
I  can  still  remember  the  terrible  expression  de- 
picted in  the  faces  of  these  two  ladies.  The 
mother's  wore  the  fury  and  rage  of  a  tigress ;  tho 
blood  seemed  to  boil  in  the  swollen  veins  of  her 
toni])les,  and  her  large  black  Spanish  eyes  shot 
fire  from  time  to  time  as  she  surseyed  us.  Her 
j  daugliter's  apiXNin^d  the  vciy  rcv(^i*se,  :nid  her  lace 
•  expressed  only  the  darkness  of  despair. 
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"  She  was  very  beautiful ;  her  long  black  hair 
was  Lx)sened  from  its  braids,  and  hung  matted  in 
disorder  about  her  shovddcrs,  and  half  concealed 
her  face,  which  was  pale  as  death.  Her  eyes — you 
vOl  remember  the  splendid  eyes  of  the  Spanish 
girls — her  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  red  with 
weeping;  their  expression  was  wild,  wandering, 
insane ;  and  there  was  a  chilling  air  of  desolation 
and  abandonment  iif  her  grief,  that  had,  indeed,  a 
Terr  considerable  effect  on  me  (for  I  am  not  alto- 
gether such  a  bad  fellow  as  monsieur  may  sup- 
pose me),  although  her  utter  despair  had  none  on 
Chataigneur  and  my  more  intoxicated  companions. 
"Her  lips  were  quivering,  and  her  graceful 
Spanish  dress,  her  long  veil  particularly,  was 
torn  to  ribands. 

**  *  Messieurs,'  said  Chataigneur,  bowing  with 
an  air  of  mock  politeness;  *I  am  permitted  to 
have  the  high  honour  of  introducing  you  to  the 
notice  of  Donna  Elvira  de  Almeria,  widow  of  a 
TtiT  brave  CahdUero  y  Procuradore  of  new  Castile, 
and  her  daughter  the  enchanting  Virginia,  whom, 
as  I  have  two  ladies,  who  equdly  claim  the  title 
of  Madame  la  Colonel,  I  shall  advance  to  the 
ancient  Spanish  dignity  of  being  my  Barragano,* 
which  will  square  aU  matters  between  us,  so  Yive 
la  joie !  let  us  drink  and  be  merrj- !  * 

**  The  eyes  of  the  Spaniards  absolutely  glared 
as  he  spoke." 

**  The  scoundrel  !**  I  exclaimed,  becoming  ex- 
cited by  this  revolting  narrative.  *'  Would  to 
heaven  that  I  had  been  there  with  a  few  of  my 
English  hussars.*' 

"  That  would  have  availed  little,"  replied  St. 
Florian,  pouring  out  his  wine  with  slow  sang 
froid;  "every  street  and  house  within  the  trenches 
were  swarming  with  our  soldiers ;  and  such  scenes 
as  that  I  have  described  were  innumerable." 

'*  Excuse  me,  Monsieur  le  Capitainc ;  but  I  must 
pronounce  your  comrade  to  have  been  a  finished 
rascal." 

"  Pestc !"  muttered  the  Frenchman,  half  an 
grily ;  and  then  he  continued,  while  laughing  and 
twirling  his  moustache,  "  Opinion  is  the  queen  of 
the  world — *tis  a  proverb  we  have,  and  a  true 
one.  But  poor  Chataigneur  is  gone  now,  and  I 
most  not  hear  him  abused. 

"But,  to  continue.  The  excitement  of  the 
preceding  day's  fighting,  and  the  quantity  of 
wine  we  had  drunk,  rendered  us  insensible  to  the 
distresses  of  these  poor  women ;  and  with  shame 
and  sorrow  I  now  remember  that  we  permitted 
Chataigneur,  by  dint  of  many  a  savage  threat,  to 
compel  them  to  assume  their  guitars  and  sing  in 
accompaniment,  while  we  chaunted  a  bacchana- 
lian cQtty  suited  only  for  the  meridian  of  the 
lowest  cabaret  in  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine. 

"What  they  sang  Heaven  only  knows,  for,  nom 
d'un  Pape !  my  comrade,  tiio  horrible  catastrophe 
to  this  little  supper  has  fairly  driven  all  minor 
incidents  from  my  memory.  And  there  they  sat 
and  sang  to  us — sang  with  shame  on  their  brows. 


•  See  Euayn  Ilistorico  Critico  on  the  Ancient  Lofris- 
i*tK.n,  Ac.  &c.  of  Castile  and  Leon,  Ito.,  Madrid,  1n(»<, 
for  this  term. 


and  rage,  and  grief,  and  agony  in  their  hearts — 
while  a  husband  and  three  sons,  a  father  and 
three  brothers,  were  lying  dead  in  their  harness 
by  the  walls  of  the  lletiro. 

"  We  drank  bumpers  to  Yirginia,  and  made  the 
ceiling  shake  with  our  mad  laughter  and  revelry. 
In  the  midst  of  this,  unluckily,  the  Chevalier  do 
Vivancourt  called  for  a  bumper  of  midled  port. 
What  fiend  prompted  a  request  so  useless  I  can- 
not imagine ;  but  we  all  joined  in  his  demand 
vociferously ;  and  the  old  clame,  who  appeared  to 
have  somewhat  recovered  her  equanimity,  desired 
her  daughter  to  prepare  it.  She  spoke  in  Basque 
Spanish,  which  we  did  not  understand,  but  which 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  kindle  our  sus- 
picions; and  I  could  perceive  that  a  wild  and 
almost  insane  expression  flashed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
little  Donna  Yirginia  as'  she  flung  aside  her  guitar 
and  rose  to  execute  the  order. 

"With  some  trouble  she  extricated  herself 
from  Chataigneur,  whose  arm  was  round  her  waist, 
lie  was  very  angry,  and  growled  like  a  bear  at 
the  chevalier,  swearing  by  the  sabre  do  bois  that 
he  would  put  him  under  arrest  for  the  trouble  ho 
occasioned. 

"  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  Yirginia  returned 
with  the  prepared  wine  in  a  crystal  vase,  from 
which,  with  her  own  fair  hands,  she  filled  our 
long  carved  glasses.  We  drank  to  her,  draining 
them  to  the  dregs ;  and,  with  a  grim  smile  on  her 
pallid  lips,  our  youthful  cupbearer  replenished 
our  glasses.  The  flavour  of  the  wine  was  so  ex- 
quisite, that  Chataigneur  embraced  Yirginia  with 
drunken  ardour,  and  desired  her  to  bring  us  more. 

"*You  will  require  no  moire  I'  she  cried,  -with 
a  shriek,  as  she  flung  the  vase  from  her  hands, 
and  it  was  dashed  into  a  himdred  pieces. 

"  We  rose  in  alarm,  but  instantly  sank  again 
on  our  seats ;  and  at  that  moment  a  peculiar  and 
horrible  sensation  came  over  me.  Sacre  !  mc- 
thinks  I  feel  it  yet.  I  looked  upon  my  companions 
of  the  carousal,  but  read  in  their  faces  an  expression 
that  yielded  me  anything  but  comfort.  Three 
had  dropped  their  glasses,  and  reclined  upon  their 
chairs,  with  open  mouths  and  fixed  eyes,  which 
gleamed  with  the  vacant  wildncss  ol  insanity. 
The  Chevalier  de  Yivancourt  sank  prostrate  on  tho 
floor,  while  CJiataigueiu*,  who  seemed  also  about 
to  sink,  turned  and  stared  with  a  powerless  aspect 
of  rage  and  alarm  at  Donna  Elvira. 

"Yirginia  had  sunk  upon  her  knees  and  hid 
her  face  in  the  skirt  of  her  torn  dress ;  but  her 
mother  stood  erect,  and,  with  her  arms  outstretched 
towards  us,  shrieked  in  a  frightful  voice  between 
a  moan  and  a  yell,  while  a  murderous  rage,  aliko 
fiendish  and  terrible,  caused  her  tall  form  to 
tremble,  her  proud  nostrils  to  dilate,  and  her  largo 
dark  eyes  to  gleam  like  those  of  a  rattlesnake  : — 

"  *At  last  we  have  avenged  ourselves  !  Perros 
y  ladrones  !  Frenchmen,  dogs,  and  murderers,  let 
me  scream  into  your  dying  ears,  that  we  are  Cas- 
tilian  women,  and  have  avenged  our  wrongs !  I 
have  lost  my  brave  husband  and  his  noble  sons  — 
by  numbers  you  destroyed  them,  and  fiide  by  side 
they  fell  on  the  palace  threshold  ol  the  kin^^  of 
/  Castile,     Oh,  bloodhounds — ^woibg  l\iaw  (ic\W»  \ 
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the  form  of  men,  yo  murdered  them,  and  now — 
my  daughter  (her  voice  became  choked),  my  in- 
nocent little  daughter — ^but  wo  are  revenged — 
revenged — ^revenged !  Oh^  Santa  Maria,  Virgtrif  y 
Madre  de  Jem  !  let  ua  be  forgiven — ^but,  fiends, 
the  sure,  cold  hands  of  death  are  upon  you — ^you 
are  dying,  for  the  wine  you  have  drunk  is  poisoned  /' 
"Mon  Dieu!"  said  St.  Florian,  pausing  while 
the  perspiration  almost  suffused  his  forehead, 
"  still  the  screech-owl  voice  of  that  detestable  hag 
seems  to  ring  in  my  tingling  ears  ! 

"  Inspired  by  terror  and  rage,  I  made  an  effort 
to  spring  up,  to  draw  my  sabre,  to  run  her  through 
the  heart ;  but  the  moment  my  hand  touched  the 
hilt,  a  deadly  num])ness  crept  over  me ;  I  stag- 
gered backward,  and  while  sleep  and  despair 
came  over  my  soul,  sank  prone  and  insensible  on 
the  corpses  of  my  comrades  ! " 

St.  Florian  paused  again  for  an  instant,  for  he 
really  seemed  considerably  excited  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  adventure. 

"Parbleu!  *twas  a  most  unpleasant  denoue- 
ment— a  devil  of  a  winding  up.  I^cxt  morning 
I  found  myself  lying  prostrate  on  the  chilly  floor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Conception,  which,  with 
many  others,  had  been  converted  into  a  temporary 
hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  I  was  sick 
for  seventeen  days,  and  my  head  ached  as  if  it 
had  been  crushed  in  a  vice ;  while  my  miserable 
throat  was  skinned  by  the  stomach  pump  and 
other  engines  of  the  medical  science,  which  the 
staff  surgeon  had  kept  at  work  on  me,  as  they 
afterwards  said,  for  two  consecutive  hours. 

"  Poor  Jacques  Chataigneur  was  in  the  same 
wretched  condition,  and  lay  opposite  to  me,  ken- 
neled on  a  bed  of  straw,  under  the  gothic  canopy 
which  perhaps  covered  the  grave  of  some  long- 
bearded  hidalgo  of  old  Castile. 
'*  Wo  alone  recovered. 

"The  gay  Chevalier  de  Yivancourt  and  his 
three  comrades  of  la  Oarde  Imperiale  died ;  so  did 
poor  Jean  Graule  and  all  our  servants ;  for  the 
little  fury  Virginia  had  administered  part  of  her 
infernal  potion  to  them  too.  So,  to  this  hour, 
my  friend,  I  entertain  such  a  horror  of  all  kinds 
of  prepared  'svine,  that  I  may  safely  say,  'tis  not 
in  the  power  of  man,  or  even  woman,  with  all 
her  superlative  cunning  and  witchery,  to  make 
mo  taste  a  single  drop  ti^at  is  not  pure  as  when  it 
came  from  the  wine  press." 

"  And  the  ladies  —  what  became  of  them  ? " 
"  Donna  Elvira,"  continued  my  garrulous  friend, 
"disappeared  from  Madrid  on  that  very  night, 
taking  with  her  the  unlucky  Virginia,  and  for  a 
time  wo  heard  no  more  of  them,  save  in  the 
columns  of  the  Moniteur  and  El  JEspanoly  where, 
the  Lord  knows,  our  malheur  made  more  than 
noise  enough.  May  mischief  d(»g  their  heels  as 
two  revengeful  vixens  !  But  I  afterwards  learned 
that  the  girl  assumed  another  name,  and,  bestow- 


ing her  hand  on  a  certain  hidalgo  of  Alava, 
actually  had  the  happiness  to  give  me  shelter  one 
night  on  tjie  retreat  from  Vittoria.  My  whiskers 
had  grown  and  she  did  not  recognise  me;  sacre 
bleu  !  if  she  had  !  I  was  never  discovered,  and 
blessed  my  stars  that  I  was  sound  wind  and  limb, 
when  I  left  her  mansion  in  the  morning  — 
Ouf !  let  me  think  no  more  of  it,  for  altogether 
His  a  story  that  makes  me  shiidder." 

"Excuse  me.  Captain  St.  Florian,"  said  I, 
when  ho  had  ceased ;  "  but  on  my  honour,  you 
make  me  blush  for  the  army  of  France." 

"Morbleu!"  saidhe;  "they  were  only  Spaniards," 
"  But  I  have  heard  many  an  episode  of  horror 
blacker  even  than  that  of  Donna  Elvira,  for  I  was 
one  of  those  who  followed  up  the  retreating  army 
of  Massena,  from  the  frontiers  of  Portuguese 
Estramadura,  through  desert  fields  and  desolate 
cities,  marked  by  fire  and  blood,  and  all  that  the 
wantonness  and  "wickedness  of  your  devastators 
could  inflict  on  a  poor,  a  prostrate,  and  a  defence- 
less people.     I  am  warm,  monsieur,  but  I  pray 

you  pardon  me " 

"  Ah  !  he  was  a  stem  old  rentier,  Massena,  and 
handled  the  dons  so  roughly,  that  the  Emperor 
named  him  rightly  the  '  child  of  rapineJ  I  care 
not  for  being  his  apologist,  as  I  never  either  loved 
or  admired  him,  and  once  positively  hated  the 
old  pagan,  for  reprimanding  mc  in  general  orders, 
because,  on  our  retreat  from  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  I  neglected  to  destroy  the  house  of  a  poor 
old  hidalgo  near  Santarem,  who  had  been  so  kind 
to  me,  that  I  omitted  him  in  the  list  of  devasta- 
tions to  be  made  by  my  foragers.  Ouf!  I  got  a 
lecture,  that  was  printed  in  the  Moniteur y  and  re-ad 
at  the  head  of  every  regiment  in  the  di^dsion. 
But  in  revenge,  that  very  night  I  affibsed  a  scroll 
to  the  door  of  the  marshal's  quarters,  sajring — 

"  *  This  is  the  residence  of  the  mighty  Massena, 
Prince  of  Essling  and  Duke  of  Rivoli,  who  has 
made  more  noise  in  the  world  by  heating  the  drum 
than  by  heating  the  British  /  * 

"  Corboeuf !  what  a  frightful  rage  the  old  Turk 
was  in,  but  he  could  never  discover  the  author  of 
the  pasquil,  which  made  him  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  whole  army.  But  the  sparing  of  that 
hidalgo's  mansion  and  family  was  a  most  fortunate 
circumstance  for  me,  as  it  was  the  means  of  saving 
my  life  three  days  after." 
"  In  what  manner  ?  " 

"  He  ransomed  me  for  a  hundred  dollars  fix)m 
some  rascally  frontier  guerillas  who  had  captured 
me,  and  were  on  the  point  of  putting  me  to  death. 
Ouf!  'twas  a  devil  of  an  adventure  that.  Shall 
I  tell  it  you?" 

"  If  you  please,"  said  I,  lighting  a  fourth  cigar. 
"Well,  then,  listen,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  so 
much  my  story  as  that  of  a  poor  peasant  whom 
the  Estramadurans  named  Perez  the  Potter. 
(End  of  Chapter  the  Second.) 
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It  is  stemge  that,  in  this  enlightened  and  quill- 
(IriTing  age,  when  subjects  of  so  many  varieties 
and  degrees  both  of  abstmseness  and  simplicity 
are  handled  in  some  fashion ;  the  one,  on  which 
we  at  present  purpose  offering  a  few  lucubrations, 
fihould  have  been  allowed  to  exist  almost  entirely 
in  abeyance.  Yet  such  is  the  case,  and,  compas- 
sionating  the  darkness  in  which  society  at  large 
may,  by  passable  metaphor,  be  said  to  sit,  as  re- 
gards this  particular  topic,  we  present  it  with 
file  following  remarks ;  which,  we  hope,  will  be 
rc-ceived  with  a  graciousness  induced  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  faintest  glimmerings  of  light 
are  preferable  to  darkness,  especially  when,  as  in 
this  case,  these  glimmerings  tend  to  reveal  an  at- 
tractive prospect. 

Why  the  Scottish  student  has  hitherto  been 
left  "sione  with  his  glory,"  despite  many  plausible 
conjectures,  we  have  never  rightly  understood. 
Haply  it  is  that  over  his  life  himgs  a  moral  haze 
—a  mist  like  that  by  southerns  deemed  charac- 
teristic of  his  country  —  making  it  appear  of  un- 
interesting sameness  —  even  repulsive  in  its  mat- 
ter-of-fjEwt  reality.  Haply  it  is  that  he  is  believed 
to  be  an  individual,  swayed  to  such  an  extent  by 
the  apocryphal  national  virtues,  that  he  spendcth 
neither  time  nor  cash,  save  for  legitimate  purposes 
and  to  the  furtherance  of  his  professional  designs, 
and  hence  is  seldom  and  but  slightly  patronised  by 
the  enlighteners  of  the  age.  And  yet,  though 
these  are  plausible  conjectures,  they  do  not  wholly 
coincide  with  facts.  The  novelist,  it  is  true,  for 
the  most  part,  deals  in  marvellous  specimens  of 
humanity;  and  at  times  very  marvellous  speci- 
mens, too;  yet  will  ho  cherish  beyond  its  deserts 
the  common-place.  Parties  whose  language  is  as 
abundant  and  nearly  as  grateful  as  the  rain  of  a 
November  day,  and  to  whom  it  is  merest  matter- 
of-course  to  accompHsh  what  the  gods  could  never 
achieve,  by  giving  the  lie  to  the  dogma,  "ex  ni- 
hilo  nihil  fit,"  are  occasionally  his  heroic  favour- 
ites ;  and  though  their  lives  be  barren  of  incident 
as  are  the  sands  of  Zaara  of  herbage,  he  will  con- 
duct them,  garlanded,  farther  than  most  eyes  can 
foUow.  The  literary  pioneer,  too,  who,  thumping 
his  kettle-drum,  leadeth  the  van  in  the  "  march 
of  intellect,"  but  that  his  lynx  eyes  had  in  this 
cage  failed  him,  would  have  condescended  to 
notice  so  obscuro  an  individual  even  as  the  Scot- 
tish student.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  presence  of 
this  latter  personage,  enthusiasm  seems  to  most 
individuals  to  shiver  firom  lowness  of  temperature, 
and  romance  to  dwindle  into  a  reaUty  far  from 
attractive;  but  these  circumstances  would  only 
have  secured  for  him  a  preminent  position  before 
the  eyes  of  a  mind  so  comprehensive  that  to  it  a 
bale  of  cotton  and  a  comet,  a  beetle  and  some 
rhnner's  edition  of  a  demon,  are  objects  equally 
interesting.  Neglect  so  dishonouring  is,  happily, 
not  the  lot  of  students  of  other  lands. 
Lo!  a  mortal  dimly  seen  throc^lz  A  ciondf^  wboae 


bluish,  lazily  floating  folds  are  of  home-manufac- 
ture. His  aspect  is  pretematurally  grave,  and  his 
eye  of  sagest  speculation  is  bent  earthwards,  like 
that  of  Ulysses  when  meditating  most  cunning 
language.  Passion  glows  not  in  the  region  of 
his  heart,  nor  does  his  blood  ever  forget  what  is 
due  to  decorum  so  far  as  to  essay  a  gallop  through 
his  veins ;  but  calm  as  calmest  evening  does  he 
sit  in  his  nebulous  tabernacle  and  meditate.  He 
is  rapt  in  contemplation  of  some  apophthegm 
of  nature  so  abstruse  that,  were  it  proposed  for 
his  consideration,  a  cherub  might  shake  his  im- 
mortal head  thereat — of  some  dream  so  vague 
that  Sophia  might  puzzle  her  divinity  in  vain  to 
define  its  aim  and  limits — of  eternity  itself,  it 
may  be,  and  the  destinies  with  which  it  is  n£e ; 
or,  haply,  for  humanity  is  frail — very  frail,  and 
occasionally  thirsty — on  that  vessel  in  his  vicinity 
filled  to  a  certain  extent  (would  that  it  were  to 
overflowing !)  with  a  liquid  tending  to  other  issue 
than  ebriety.  He  is  clothed  with  tobacco- smoke 
and  mystery  as  with  a  robe,  and  loves,  with  a 
love  equally  intense,  small-swords,  metaphysics, 
and  beer.  Such,  or  something  similar,  is  the 
Teutonic  sophist  as  he  figures  in  the  literature  of 
the  age.  In  this  he  is  no  "stranger,  and  when  he 
appears  who  will  presimio  to  predict  the  course  so 
anomalous  a  traveller  will  pursue  through  the 
moral  world — the  size  of  the  meerschaum  fix)m 
which  he  will  draw  consolation — or  the  amount 
of  dawn  that  will  bo  visible  beneath  the  eyelids 
of  his  soul  ? 

Lo !  another  mortal,  in  the  similitude  of  a 
juvenile  Grecian  or  Homan,  were  he  encased  in  in- 
expressibles and  crowned  with  a  wide-awake.  Ho 
is  of  lineage  not  so  vtdgarly  ancient  as  to  extend 
back  to  the  gardener  who  "  in  the  morning  of 
time"  dwelt  for  a  space  by  the  Euphrates,  but  so 
conveniently  ancient  as  to  embrace  some  vocable 
which,  but  a  few  centuries  before,  was  made 
honourable  by  a  prefix  and  rejoiced  in  a  human 
representative.  His  inclination  seems  to  bo  to 
patronise  anomalous  vehicles,  horses  of  disposition 
more  questionable  even  than  the  sanity  of  their 
riders,  and  tradesmen  who  have  won  for  them- 
selves a  name  by  the  strength  of  their  faith  in 
human  nature.  Such,  or  something  similar,  is 
the  English  student,  as  he  figures  in  the  literature 
of  the  age.  The  genus  may  indeed  boast  of  dif- 
ferent species,  of  which  the  differentia  is,  in 
general,  trifling.  Instead  of  having  the  "  raven 
down"  of  reality  smoothed  for  him,  till  it  smiles, 
by  the  hand  of  fortune,  ho  may  have  to  engage  in 
a  friendly  wrestle  with  the  goddess.  That  tho 
strife  is  merely  a  friendly  one  is  patent  to  tho 
most  undisceming,  for  when  tho  youth,  having 
been  "hard  up"  half-a-dozen  times  or  so,  by  way 
of  prelude,  is  meditating  an  attack  with  clenched 
hands  upon  his  own  individuality,  a  panacea  is 
discovered  in  tho  shape  of  some  adamite  ec^ually 
wealthy  and  venerable.  This  C£^tax«)\^N\x^^ 
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dressed  him  in  the  voice  of  an  aged  violin,  and 
learned  his  griefs,  extracts  his  purse  with  a  smile 
that  would  do  credit  to  Apollo  when  he  shines  on 
the  eyelids  of  a  daisy,  and  causeth  a  golden  sun- 
rise to  visit  the  world  of  the  perplexed  one.  And 
to  accomplish  this  without  oflfence,  the  general 
course  is  to  demonstrate  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision 'that  he  is  one  of  the  young  man's  ancestors 
who  went  a-missing  in  the  days  of  yore. 

The  moon  of  notoriety  and  public  favour  shines 
on  these,  the  English  and  the  German,  while 
the  Scottish  student  is  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  night  and  its  shadows.  The  Parisian  student 
is  but  little  recked  of,  yet  even  his  shade  is  at 
times  evoked.  "With  drooping  mustachios,  and 
personality  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  profane 
would  term  "  seedy,'*  does  he  lounge  into  view ; 
and  having  consumed  the  "  fragrant  weed "  and 
gesticvdated  for  a  space,  vanishes  after  the  most 
approved  fashion  of  sliades.  And  wherefore  is 
it,  we  ask  with  immeasurable  indignation,  that 
Scotia's  embryonic  sage  has  to  complain  of  aban- 
donment entire  as  inglorious  ?  Is  it  because  he 
smokes  not  with  notorious  frequency  the  calumet 
with  his  brother  sage?  or  quaffs  not  with  him 
soul-stirring  "half-and-half,"  or  "No.  2,"  in 
sufficient  abundance  ?  Is  it  because,  when  heaven 
hath  curtained  its  eye,  he  walks  not  forth  to 
survey  the  beauties  of  night  ?  or  because,  though 
often  thus  meditatively  engaged,  he  lacks  en- 
thusiasm to  shape  into  the  language  of  apostrophe 
and  adjuration  the  thoughts  which  awake  and 
bestir  themselves  in  his  brain  ?  Bear  witness  ye 
tents  of  tobacco  where  hover  the  shades  of  mar- 
tyred cigars,  and  where  linger  the  perfume  of 
defiinct  Virginians — perftime  sweeter  and  more 
abiding  than  the  memory  of  the  departed  just ! 
Bear  witness  thou  symbolical  entity,  known  to  the 
initiated  as  the  "pump,"  how  to  the  sound  of 
many  voices  blending  in  picturesque  and  sug- 
gestive confusion,  and  wliile  gas-lights,  each  from 
its  perch,  smile  approvingly,  the  liquid  element  is 
poured  by  unwearied,  though,  occasionally,  un- 
steady hands,  from  dead  into  living  receptacles. 
Bear  witness  if  the  sons  of  Alma  Mater  have  not 
patronised  thee,  and  point,  if  thou  canst,  to  an 
evening  in  the  winters  thou  hast  existed,  when 
none  of  these  passed  up  into  thy  paradise,  and 
besought  thee  as  a  never-failing  oenefactor  to 
impart  unto  them  of  thy  stores  of  delight.  Bear 
witness  thou  Princes-street,  tallest  of  the  streets 
of  Edina,  if  over  thy  stony  bosom  have  not  passed 
and  repassed,  times  innumerable,  these  same 
glorious  step-sons  of  a  glorious  parent.  Night 
has  overtaken  thee,  and  both  moon  and  stars  have 
failed  to  come  forth  and  cheer  thy  loneliness ;  but 
did  the  sun  ever  set  and  rise  again  upon  thee,  and 
none  of  these  had  visited  thee  ?  Speak !  but  have 
due  regard  unto  expediency,  and,  in  the  abimdance 
of  thy  knowledge,  impart  not  all  that  thy  gas- 
lamps  have  winked  at — discretion  is  seldom  at  a 
discount.  Bear  witness  all  of  ye,  that  on  these 
accounts  it  cannot  justly  be  that  the  Scottish 
student  is,  in  these  latter  days,  unknown  to 
fame. 

To  take  a  "fftep,'^  then,  "in  the  right  direc- 


tion," we  will  briefly  sketch  the  party  in  his 
various  semblances. 

Of  the  lirst-year  student  we  shall  say  little 
farther  than  widi  him  a  pleasant  session,  and  hope 
that  his  autumn  will  be  one  of  golden  ripeness, 
worthy  of  his  spring,  so  softly  and  abundantly 
verdant.  And  let  him  not  feel  disheartened  that 
he  cannot  make  progressive  motion,  with  slow 
and  dignified  step,  gaze  at  his  fellows  with  un- 
wavering look,  or  take  things  in  general  coolly ; 
capacity  for  these  things,  if  the  fetes  permit,  no 
will  soon  possess ;  and,  for  the  present,  let  it 
suffice  that  her  children  may  shelter  themselves 
behind  the  dignity  of  Alma  Mater,  as  the  callow 
brood  of  some  respectably  ferocious  bird  of  prey 
beneath  its  wings. 

Neither  shall  we  say  much  of  him  who  avoids 
as  he  would  a  visible  deuce  all  that  seems  to 
militate  against  even  the  least  of  the  forms  which 
constitute  his  creed.  With  foreboding  agitation 
of  the  head,  or  pharisaical  smile,  does  he  look 
upon  the  freaks  of  his  less  sombre  associates. 
Even  a  frank  address,  if  tinged  with  hilarity,  is, 
in  his  eyes,  something  gloomily  prophetical ;  and 
whatever  is  antagonistic  to  the  staid,  quiet  re- 
spectability, so  irreproachable  in  the  world's  eyes, 
grates  on  his  feelings  as  the  door  of  some  twilight 
cell  on  its  hinges.  The  balance  wherein  he  weighs 
each  act,  is  welded  into  the  digits  of  the  left  hand 
of  prejudice ;  and  during  the  trial  process,  as  at  all 
other  times,  his  self-complaisance  is  unutterable. 
But  he  is  far  too  grave  and  important  a  person 
for  a-  hasty  pen-and-ink  sketch,  such  as  we  could 
afford  J  to  do  the  thing  appropriately,  his  portrait 
ought  to  be  drawn  at  fiill  length,  on  immaculate, 
gray- tin  ted  paper,  and^  pasted  on  the  brows  of  a 
March  day. 

Woe  unto  all  that  seems  to  be  in  opposition  to 
revered  custom,  and,  if  possible,  to  all  who  wor- 
ship at  any  other  shrine  than  that  of  custom,  when 
he  and  his  fellows  shall  go  forth  into  the  world 
armed  with  small  authority.  Enthusiasm  \\4ll 
be  pronounced  a  contraband  commodity,  and  fol- 
lowing one's  own  judgment  at  best  a  suspicious 
mode  of  procedure,  and  unpardonable,  if  indulged 
in  more  than  once  in  half  a  century.  Earnestness, 
above  all,  will  be  hateful;  deep,  unswerving 
earnestness,  which,  without  either  awe  or  re- 
morse, will  smite  the  hoariest,  longest-bearded 
mask  to  the  ground ;  down  with  it !  war  to  the 
knife  against  it !  perdition,  perdition  to  it ! 
"  Here  is  a  circle  of  light,  our  minds  can  see  to 
the  farther  side  thereof,  and  no  farther ;  ergoy  all 
else  is  darkness.  They  will  tell  you  that  the 
light  of  heaven  shines  beyond,  as  if  that  were  pos- 
sible !"  With  aspect  iesuitically  impassive,  and 
demeanour  of  chilly  quietness,  may  individuals  of 
the  same  species  be  met  with  in  the  world.  They 
are  generous  to  their  fellows  within  range  of  the 
convenient,  are  quite  ready  to  shudder  with  hor- 
ror at  the  merry  twinkling  of  an  eye,  which,  to 
conduct  itself  properly,  ought  even  to  smile  gravely, 
and  cherish  a  sort  of  Christian  bitterness  against 
all  and  every  one  who  place  not  their  sum  mum 
honum  in  the  strict  observance  of  forms.  Peace 
be  unto  them, 
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We  come  next  to  the  interesting  individual  who 
may  be  said  to  be  moulting  the  feathers  of  evcr- 
vatchfiil  sentdtive  decorum,  preparatory  to  appear- 
ing in  the  character  of  a  moral  vagrant,  who 
prefers  bye- ways  to  the  beaten  tract,  and  in  no 
emergency  pieketh  his  steps.     A  ticklish  process, 
if  one  may  judge  from  appearances,  is  this  some 
moulting — in  a  manner  painfully  ludicrous   to 
behold.      Unwieldly  platitudes  come  lumbering 
wholesale  from  the  portals  of  speech,  or  bounce 
forth  unawares,  the  gates  snapping  on  their  tails 
in  tardy  effort  to  prevent  their  egress.     His  am- 
bition soars  no  higher  than  to  merit  the  somewhat 
peculiar  appellation,  "blade,"  or  "brick,"  and  to 
gratify  this  ambition  he  will  wander  to  any  dis- 
tance.     He  is  seeking   earnestly  the  power  to 
act   with  the  cool  self-possession   of   the  man 
of  the  world,  doubtless   so  called  from  the  ab- 
sence of  anything  celestial  in  his  organization, 
and  to  display  a  similar  indifference  as  to   the 
nature  of  his  deeds ;  but  effects  only  a  burlesque 
of  the  whole  matter.     Evil  may  be  said  to  ap- 
proach in  the  shape  of  a  diminutive  crow,  the 
light  of  passion  and  popularity  shining  on  its  jet 
black  plumes  till  they  glitter  attractively  beyond 
the  resistance  of  man;  and  the  crow  hops  near 
and  nearer  until,  finally,  it  nestles  in  the  bosom. 
Hesitatingly  he  plucks  the  forbidden  fruit — it  is 
Bwect,  he  thinks,  and  stretches  out  a  hand  whoso 
attituilc  saith,  give !  give !    And  philosophy  looks 
on  with  a  sardonic  grin  while  the  soul  chaseth 
shimmering  chimeras,  knowing  not  that  each  hath 
its  shadow.     We  shall  take  leave  of  him  hope- 
fully, trusting  that  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when 
a  blush,  in  his  experience,  will  be  matter  of  tra- 
dition, when  he  will  have  the  faculty  of  accom- 
plishing evil  as  elegantly  and  unconcernedly  as 
the  man  who,  though  exalted  high  above  it  all 
the  rest  of  ithe  week,  condescends  to  patronise 
rehgion  on  Sabbaths ;  and  boast  of  a  conscience 
lethargic  as  a  polar  bear  in  winter,  and,  if  he  de- 
nre  it,  so  attenuated  as  to  be  less  than  would  serve 
(dt  the  least  noble  purpose  of  the  least  noble 
attorney. 

And  let  us  not  pass  unnoticed  the  sages  that 
itond  in  the  gate.  One  would  imagine,  from 
nureying  them,  that  the  days  had  returned  when 
8toa  became  the  school  of  wisdom,  and  that  the 
Cyprian,  having  vanished  in  a  cab,  had  left  a 
few  favoured  pupils  in  contemplation  of  a 
iqnalling  world.  Ordinary  youths,  were  they 
10  situated,  might  be  suspected  of  entertain- 
ing designs  more  amusing  than  dignified;  but 
these,  with  looks  so  gravely  fixed,  and  mien  so 
grucefully  quiescent,  but  gaze  on  "  phenomena," 
and  but  meditate  on  the  vanity  of  existence.  Hark ! 
one  of  them  invokes  the  immortal  Zeus.  The 
good  youth  is  doubtless  astounded  at  the  Babel  on 
whose  borders  he  has  taken  up  his  position,  or, 
passionless  himself,  marvels  how  even  so  fair  a 
eoontenance  as  that  which  has  just  passed  could 
excite  any  rational  being  to  act  foolislily. 

Neither  must  we  pass  unnoticed  the  individuals 
of  a  different  class,  ^ough  these  have  small  claim 
to  our  attention.  They  are  those  to  whom  the 
tarn,  "  ftiidenty''  may  be  truly  and  apprapriately 


applied,  and  have  few  or  none  of  those  attributes 
and  peculiarities  which  at  present  we  deem 
worthy  of  being  sketched.  They  cherish  for 
science  a  love  from  which  no  love  of  pleasure  can 
win  them,  and  though  they  scorn  not  to  parti- 
cipate occasionally  in  the  delights  of  the  hour,  are 
ridiculously  scrupulous  that  these  be  of  an  inno- 
cent nature. .  It  is  true  that  it  cannot  be  said  of 
them,  that  their  days  pass  drowsily,  and  that  it 
may  be  said,  that  Alma  Mater  regards  them  with 
an  especial  affection ;  but  then  they  hold  in  utter 
contempt  the  most  ecstatic  specimen  of  a  "  spree," 
and  even  the  gods  were  chargeable  with  partiality. 
They  have  pursued  knowledge  ardently,  yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  "  know  a  thing  or  two ;" 
and,  though  their  zeal  as  disciples  of  wisdom  has 
never  flagged,  the  encomium  cannot,  alas!  be 
passed  on  them  that  they  have  learned  how  to 
"  do  the  governor."  Such  being  the  case,  it  will 
not  bo  surprising  that  wo  decline  cultivating  their 
acquaintance  farther  at  present,  and  expressly 
state  that  they  have  no  part  whatever  in  such 
benedictions,  exhortations,  and  praises  as  have 
been,  or  may  be,  bestowed  on  students  in  this 
paper. 

0  Alma  Mater !  wise  and  benignant  teacher  of 
the  rising  generation,  so  frowardly  sapient,  so 
imperturbably  self-suificient — how  calmly  clear 
does  thy  voice  rise  above  the  din  of  the  tumul- 
tuously  active  world  which  surrounds  thee — dis- 
tinct from  all — superior  to  all — uttering  in  the 
passionless  tones  of  science,  the  truths  which  the 
soul  has  won  to  prove  itself  worthy  of  its  immor- 
tality. With  equal  skill  dost  thou  dissect  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men  displaying  humanity  in 
its  material  and  immaterial  shapes,  and  failing 
only,  where  divinity  alone  would  be  successftd,  in 
detecting  the  form  of  each.  Thou  conductcst  the 
mind  into  a  spirit- world  where  there  are  no  ghosts, 
and,  with  countenance  austerely  dignified,  and 
cold  yet  gentle  hand,  leadest  it  through  all  the 
mazes  of  emotion  and  affection.  At  tliy  command, 
philosophy  presents  its  marvellous  kaleidoscope, 
and  the  disciple  beholds  a  sequence  of  combinations, 
harmoniously  intricate,  bnlliant  in  their  com- 
plexity. There  is  disclosed  to  him  not  a  conmion- 
place,  inert  world,  such  as  that  with  which  men 
in  general  are  so  familiar,  but  a  glorious  and  living 
world,  on  which  its  Creator  has  sojourned.  And 
while  each  scene  and  shape  passes  before  him-^ 
scenes  beautiful  as  autunm  sunlight,  and  stretch- 
ing away  into  infinity,  and  shapes  of  majesty 
gliding  from  darkness  into  darkness — he  feels, 
with  a  vague,  most  solemn  joy,  that  even  now  he 
is  in  eternity. 

Mayest  thou  long  continue  irreproachable,  0 
Alma  Mater!  whatever  thy  children  be ;  and  may 
the  blame  not  rest  on  thee  of  our  having  sinned 
so  far  against  the  fashion  of  the  times,  as  to  tinge 
this  apostrophe  with  earnestness.  Rumours  of 
war  are  numerous  as  policemen  when  not  re- 
quired, and,  as  these  the  city,  perambulate  the 
earth;  but  war  itself  has  visited  thy  portals. 
Not  as  a  hoofed  and  fiery  nondescript  did  it  come, 
but  in  wintry  and  in  snow-garb,  preceded  by  a 
trifling  quadruped.    Then  axoae  \]^^x^  ^  ii!^\a^  \ 
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shouting  and  rude  buffetings  before  the  gates, 
while  a  silly  world  looked  on  and  grinned  ap- 
plause. There  was  lack  of  sunlight  at  the  time, 
else,  even  on  thy  stony  countenance  might  have 
been  perceived  a  blush  for  the  folly  of  thy  sons, 
who  engaged  in  so  unspeakably  paltry  a  strife. 
Eor  thou  wert  not  chargeable  with  having  caused 
that  questionable  circumstance,  and  generally  for- 
gavest  the  erring  on  the  plea  of  it^  being  an  im- 
promptu absurdity.  May  peace  in  future  reign 
within  and  around  thy  walls ;  and  may  the  gaunt 
and  dingy  host  of  abodes  which,  in  thy  benignity, 
thou  hast  allowed  to  arrange  itself  immediately 
around  thee,  long  have  thee  in  the  midst  of  it, 
shedding  on  it  respectability,  in  subtle  yet  ap- 
proved manner. 

And  thou,  too,  Edina,  City  of  Palaces,  or  what- 
ever other  name  thy  admirers  bestow  upon  thee, 
beautiful  art  thou  upon  thy  hills  —  fairer  than 
most  cities  on  this  toiling,  panting  earth.  The 
Little  Bear,  pendent  in  the  heavens,  swings  round 
and  round,  and  still  thy  pulse  beats  steadily, 
strongly  in  the  Tron  spire-arm.  In  these  the 
sable,  slow-paced  nights  of  winter,  imagination 
finds  many  a  stalwart  shade  stalking  through  thy 
streets,  marvelling  at  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  thee,  and  the  stature  to  which  thou  hast 
attained,  since  thy  querulous  and  somewhat  un- 
tidy infancy.  In  Holyrood,  too,  there  arc  heard 
music  and  sounds  of  rejoicing,  and  Jacobite  fancy 
stands  motionless  with  uplifted  finger,  for  the 
sounds  are  as  those  which,  in  dreams,  fill  the 
spirit  with  loneliness  —  stealing  over  it  faintly  as 
if  from  afar  —  faintly,  sweetly,  yet  moumftil  in 
their  sweetness.  In  safety  mayest  thou  flourish, 
watched  by  thy  lion  couchant,  and  guarded  by  the 
slumbering  thunders  of  Dunedin.  May  thy  ini- 
quity long  continue  to  sojourn  as  a  concrete  on 
the  Calton;  and  may  thy  religion  long  honour 
the  abodes  which  thou  hast  built  for  it.  May  thy 
shadow  increase,  thou  prudent  city,  and  yet  thy 
sun  sot  not ;  may  thy  face  be  white  as  moonlight 
in  the  eyes  of  fate. 

But  we  have  yet  to  sketch  the  worthiest  and 
most  enlightened  of  students,  and  we  set  about 
doing  so  with  a  strong  feeling  of  reverence  and 
responsibility.  This  yoimg  man  is  not  afflicted 
with  modesty ;  he  is  not  the  vassal  of  formality 
and  narrow  views ;  he  is  not  floundering  amidst 
the  difficulties  of  the  "middle  passage,''  nor  ib  he 
the  minister  of  rectitude  and  severe  study ;  but  is 
cool  as  the  north  pole  in  its  midnight — lawless  as 
the  winds  on  the  Caspian — ^wide-awake  as  an  an- 
cient Yankee  —  and  erratic  as  an  ostrich  when  it 
flees  from  its  pursuers.  Others  may  congratu- 
late themselves  on  spending  a  youth,  whose  peaco- 
fiilness  may  be  lauded  as  decorous,  or  branded  as 
spiritless ;  but  he,  by  pursuing  a  path,  at  once 
ingeniously  original  and  delightfully  anomalous, 
excites,  in  most,  astonishment.  Never  can  it  be 
said  of  him  that  he  succumbs  to  propriety,  or  fails 
to  act  as  opportimity  offers  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
his  character,  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  as 
the  bosom  fdend  of  glory.  Behold !  0  common 
mortal,  how  he  gyrates  in  brilliantly  erratic  man- 
ner  through  hia  orbit,  and  grow  pale  with  envy 


while  thou  beholdest.  His  days  are  silvered  o'er, 
not  with  the  vulgar  material  light  of  heaven,  but 
with  the  far-flashing,  spiritual  trains  of  anticipa- 
tion, his  evenings  are  brightened  by  dawn  —  the 
rosy  da\vn  of  pleasure  —  his  nights  are  rendered 
glorious  by  a  felicity  incapable  of  increase,  and 
his  mornings  —  aye,  his  mornings  —  are  sweet 
from  retrospection,  and  the  thought  that  time, 
having  looked  down,  doubtless  well-pleased  with 
one  who  has  acted  so  nobly  and  so  wisely  through 
the  dark  hours,  has  presented  him  with  another 
day,  during  which  to  strive  for  the  bright  immor- 
tality. 

Such  is  the  fashionable  Scottish  student,  who 
laughs  at  the  scythe-armed  giant,  and  takes  coun- 
sel but  with  passion  and  impulse.  In  the  day- 
time he  may  be  foimd  in  his  class-room,  busily  en- 
gaged in  gathering  wisdom  and  in  smothering 
yawns,  or  leaning,  with  one  leg  gracefully  de- 
posited over  the  other,  in  the  entrance  to  some 
"cigar  divan,"  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  "  weed," 
and  contemplating  a  poor,  foolish  world,  appa- 
rently intent  on  its  multifarious  occupations.  In 
the  evening  he  may  be  found  pouring  out  libations 
to  the  pard-rider,  and  exalting  himself  generally. 
Afterwards,  about  the  time  that  the  latest  hour 
is  merging  into  the  earliest,  he  strays  through 
the  city,  giving  utterance  now  and  then,  per- 
chance, though  it  be  but  in  a  vague,  uncouth 
manner,  to  the  spiritual  happiness  which  Alls  his 
heart  to  overflowing. 

Such  are  some  classes,  at  least,  of  Scottish 
students,  in  their  various  degrees  of  amiable- 
ness,  and  coloured  as  closely  as  possible  after 
the  tints  of  the  originals.  To  those,  if  any  such 
there  be,  who  are  not  hero  "  shadowed  forth," 
with  greater  or  less  distinctness,  we  can  only  con- 
vey our  most  sorrowful  apology,  for  the  iminten- 
tional  neglect  which  they  have  suffered ;  and  to 
those,  if  any  such  there  be,  who  think  that  tho 
peculiarities  of  their  individualities  have  not  been 
made  sufficiently  prominent,  we  can  only  offer  by 
way  of  consolation  the  reflection,  "  it  might  have 
been  worse,^^ 

Nor  are  Scottish  youths  at  all  singular  in  tho 
anti-ascetic  way  in  which  certain  of  them  see  fit 
to  seek  after  knowledge.  Student  life  at  the  more 
fashionable  of  the  English  colleges,  wherein  may 
it  be  said  to  consist,  according  to  the  parabolical 
accounts  thereof,  so  abundant  at  the  present  day  ? 
In  diligent  striving  after  wisdom,  haply  suggests 
the  unsophisticated  who  hath  not  had  the  felicity 
of  perusing  these,  in  pitiable  ignorance  that  by 
report  of  brilliant  veracity,  the  majority  of  the 
denizens  of  these  "  retreats  of  learning "  seek 
first  pleasure  and  its  enjoyments,  hoping  that  tho 
comparatively  trifling  article,  wisdom,  will  bo 
alighted  on  by  the  wayside.  Student  life  there, 
as  all  the  initiated  know,  is  simply  an  edition  of 
fashionable  life  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools. 
And  never  could  youth  engage  so  freely  and 
heartily  in  its  favourite  pleasures  and  pass  un- 
censured  by  age  as  at  the  present  time.  A  con- 
demnatory remark,  uttered  encouragingly  and  with 
a  smile,  is  generally  the  heaviest  punishment  in- 
flicted on  the  criminal  when,  according  to  hia 
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opportanities  and  ability,  he  has  run  a  course  of 
elegant  dissipation.  Nay,  a  certain  amount  of 
fashionable  evil  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render 
an  otherwise  absurdly  common-place  character 
attnictiTe.  And  even  parental  authority,  when  it 
sets  about  performing  its  duties,  does  so  after  the 
manner  of  an  automaton,  and  without  being  able 
to  accomplish  them  with  any  great  efficiency  ;  the 
thing  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  bug- 
bear, which  may  very  appropriately  scare  infant 
hamanities ;  but,  candidates  for  whiskers — ^pooh  ! 
—how  are  you,  old  boy  ? 

Those  whom  we  have  hero  described  are  not, 
tlien,  to  regard  themselves  as  marvels  of  precocity 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  excellence  to  which 
they  have  attained,  or  to  imagine  that  earth  in  all 
its  zones  is  unable  to  produce  individuals  equally 
distinguished  with  themselves ;  but  are  to  cherish 
humihty,  and  "  go  on  their  way  rejoicing. " 
Even  in  a  "sister  kingdom  "  there  are  students 
who  have  attained  to  no  ordinary  distinction  in 
the  walks  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
Let  those  of  Scotland,  then,  beware  lest  they 
suffer  an  eclipse.     Bather  thaji  so  indelible  a  dis- 


grace should  overtake  them,  let  them  out-Herod 
Herod ;  and,  knowing  that  each  is  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  his  talents  or  his  shekels,  let 
each  accomplish  his  utmost,  and  then  he  shall 
stand  acquitted,  at  least  by  his  own  conscience  — 
if  that  arbiter,  occasionally  short-lived  now-a-dayB, 
survive.  A  pseudo-philanthropist  would  suggest 
an  abandonment  entire  and  for  ever  of  their  dis- 
tinctive career  —  might  insinuate  that  their  cha- 
racteristic pursuits,  to  say  nothing  of  their  nature, 
come  wofully  short  in  point  of  dignity —  nay,  led 
away  by  a  foolish  enthusiasm,  might  declare  that 
science  regards  with  contempt  and  disgust  such 
votaries  as  their  worthy  selves.  But,  be  our 
planet  blessed,  we  are  no  pseudo-philanthropist, 
and  will  never,  we  trust,  err  so  far  as  to  write 
that  scorn  alone  can  present  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  the  glories  which  with  most  laud- 
able zeal  they  pursue,  or  even  to  hint  that  the  sons 
of  Alma  Mater  might  possibly  act  in  a  manner 
more  creditable  to  their  parent.  Verily,  no: 
and,  mentally  referring  to  a  certain  remark  made 
by  Hamlet,  for  the  benefit  of  his  inestimable 
uncle,  we  bid  them  adieu. 
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ABorr  eighteen  months  ago,  as  some  of  our 
readers  will  remember,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East  Anglian  counties  were  strangely  agitated 
and  excited  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  those 
extraordinary  specimens  of  abnormal  human  de- 
velopment which  disclose  themselves  every  now 
and  then,  as  if  for  the  sole  purpose  of  rending  a 
ghastly  fissure  in  our  current  theories,  and  afford- 
ing us  a  momentary  insight  into  those  regions  of 
tnith  and  reality  that  outlie  our  present  circum- 
ttribed  domains  of  knowledge.  The  phenomenon 
in  question  was  known  far  and  wide  as  the 
"Shottisham  Case,"  from  the  name  of  the  village 
in  which  it  occurred.  The  opinions  entertained 
in  reference  to  it  wire  of  the  most  diversified 
description,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  con- 
victions of  the  majority  of  persons  upon  whose 
tare  this  tale  of  marvel  and  mystery  had  fallen, 
▼ere  decidedly  adverse  to  the  pretensions  of  its 
berome.  The  rural  cottage  in  which  Elizabeth 
Squiirell  lay,  bereft  of  the  most  precious  of  the 
moan,  senses,  and  subsisting  week  after  week 
STowcdly  without  the  reception  of  food,  became 
not  only  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  immediate 
neighbours,  but  also  a  point  of  rendezvous  for 
Tisitors  from  great  distances.  Pilgrims  by  scores 
flocked  to  this  shrine  of  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical mystery;  some  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
^y  the  case,  and  master  some  new  secret  in  the 
complex  organism  of  the  human  frame;  others 
«it  of  mere  idle  curiosity ;  while  not  a  few  re- 
•wted  thither,  the  slaves  of  a  foregone  conclusion, 
for  the  puipoBC  of  exercising  their  lynx-eyed  vigi- 
booe  in  jietecting  whatever  could  be  construed^ 


into  tokens  of  imposture  and  proofs  of  conspiracy. 
A  sharp  controversy,  too,  sprung  up,  embittered 
by  fierce  and  acrimonious  feeling.  The  contest 
was  carried  on,  not  only  in  public  meetings  and 
through  the  columns  of  the  local  newspapers,  but 
it  raged  also  beside  almost  every  hearth  for  miles 
around,  stirring  up  discords  in  families,  and  dis- 
sensions and  misunderstimdings  between  those 
who  had  heretofore  been  almost  bosom  friends. 
Indeed,  we  are  told  that  "opposition  to  the  *Shot- 
tisham  Case'  seemed,  for  a  time,  a  bond  of  bro- 
therhood among  persons  the  most  opposed  in  their 
characters,  callings,  and  creeds."  Admitting  even 
that  the  case  was  one  of  detected  fraud  and  im- 
posture, we  cannot  but  think  this  exhibition  of 
insane  friry  deeply  disgi'aceful  to  those  who  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  its  squalls  and  gusts, 
especially  when  we  Icam  that  tiie  hostile  legions 
were  officered  and  led  on  to  the  attack  by  the 
ministers  of  religion  and  the  ministers  of  medi- 
cine. Surely  they,  at  least,  should  have  well 
weighed  the  responsibility  of  their  actions  before 
they  undertook  to  foment  and  foster  the  public 
indignation,  and  focus  it  upon  a  family  who,  after 
all,  turn  out  to  have  been  utterly  guiltless  of  any 
attempts  at  conspiracy  or  fraud. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  genuineness  or  spu- 
riousncss  of  the  phenomena  developed  in  this 
case,  we  cannot  but  think,  from  the  facts  that 
come  to  our  knowledge  respecting  it,  that  the 
treatment  it  has  received  has  been  glaringly  un- 
philosophical,  irrational,  and  cruel.  That  a  sim- 
ple-minded child  of  about  fourtAicn  ^^e^ii^  oi  \jj^i&^ 
who,  BO  &r  fit)m  having  grad.\:La.\/^  m  1i)[i<&  vSty^ 
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of  deceit  and  vice,  had  received  a  religious  train- 
ing, Bhould  have  been  able,  through  an  extended 
period,  and  under  the  Argus  eyes  of  thousands  of 
visitors,  so  to  feign  all  the  actions  peculiar  to  the 
blind  and  the  deaf,  as  never  really  to  betray  her- 
self, is  perfectly  incredible  to  us;  and  that  she 
should,  further,  either  with  or  without  the  conniv- 
ance of  her  parents,  deliberately  plan  and  consis- 
tently carry  out  the  desperate  project  of  imposing 
upon  the  public  and  securing  a  perilous  notoriety  by 
a  pretence  of  living  without  food,  is  to  us  still  more 
imprebable.  The  unimpeachable  reputation  borne 
by  the  fiumly  up  to  the  period  when  they 
were  thus  unceremoniously  pilloried  before  the 
wotld,  should  surely  have  rfieltered  them  from 
ilie  rash  and  indiscriminate  imputations  that, 
in  many  cases,  even  without  the  semblance  of 
proof,  have  been  cast  upon  their  prebity  and 
honour.  The  self-complacent  conceit  with  one*s 
own  attainments  in  knowledge,  together  with 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  intolerance  and  bigotry, 
that  occasionally  break  loose  in  such  cases 
as  this^  tend  considerably  to  tone  down  oiir 
once  glowing  admiration  of  this  so-called  age  of 
progress  and  free  thought.  That  we  have  im- 
proved a  little  upon  our  forefathers  does  not  ad- 
mit of  a  doubt ;  but  that  we  arc  still  far  enough 
from  the  goal  of  our  aspirations,  every  day  con- 
vinces us.  Probably  two  hundred  years  ago,  short 
work  would  have  been  made  of  the  "Shottisham 
Case;"  the  poor  girl  would  have  been  borne  to 
some  adjoining  horse-pond,  and  there  made  to 
ufldetgo  the  fashionable  ordeal  of  sinking  or 
swimming.  Happily,  the  fashion  has  changed, 
but  the  old  spirit  that  gave  birth  to  it  still  lives, 
and  discloses  itself  in  new  and  politer  forms  of 
oruelty.  We  purists  and  pharisees  of  the  en- 
lightened nineteenth  century  are  wont  to  stig- 
matise, as  savage  and  atrocious,  the  rougher 
tlsages  and  penalties  in  vogue  among  the  benighted 
denisens  of  the  "dark  ages;"  and  yet,  with  the 
most  amiable  motives  no  doubt,  men  wearing  the 
garb  of  the  Christian  ministry,  can  in  our  day 
stand  beside  the  couch  of  a  suffering  child,  upon 
whom  the  Almighty  has  laid  a  burden  of  mani- 
fbld  and  myBterious  tnaladies,  and  load  her  with 
their  maledictions  and  anathemas ;  and,  in  the  ge- 
nuine spirit  and  temper  of  the  old  Jews,  cast  the 
peraits  "out  of  the  synagogue,"  for  being  parti- 
ei{ifttotB  in  their  daughter's  presumed  guilt.  Kor 
is  this  all. 

The  ministers  of  medicine  have  been  equally 
intoleraht :  for,  dthough  a  few  iloble  exceptions 
hftT©  occurred,  the  great  mass  of  the  faculty  re- 
siding; in  the  neighbourhood,  finding  the  strange 
illcts  which  natut^e  brought  to  their  view  in  this 
imaccouhtable  case  quite  opposed  to  their  stereo- 
typed theories,  and  perceiving,  moreover,  that  the 
j^judices  of  the  ignorant  multitude  were  roused 
against  the  tntospdrent  impostor,  who  perpetrated 
such  an  impudent  insult  upon  theit  understand- 
ing, to  to  pretend  she  "could  live  without  tcittds,*' 
all  at  bnce  evinced  the  most  sensitive  dread  of 
being  ih  any  way  identified  with  the  afl^ir.  A 
medical  Inrestigation  of  the  case  was  proposed 
V^»M0Uman  m  the  aeigbbovrhood,  who  offered 


to  defray  the  expenses  attending  it.  The  chal- 
lenge was  communicated  to  the  physicians  of  the 
locality,  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  local 
journals.  It  met  with  a  response  only  from  one  gen- 
tleman, and  even  he,  after  consulting  his  discreet 
brethren  of  the  pill-box,  respectMly  declined  the 
invidious  task.  No  doubt,  sometimes,  discretion 
is  the  better  part  of  valour ;  still  we  cannot  but 
form  gloomy  auguries  of  the  future,  if  profes- 
sional bodies  of  educated  men  suffer  themselves  in 
this  wise  to  be  deterred  from  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
either  by  the  novelty  and  inexplicable  strangeness 
of  the  phenomena  presented  —  by  the  senseless 
clamour  of  that  "blatant  beast,  the  public^" 
whose  voice  we  know  is  not  always  the  voice  of 
God  —  or  by  the  mercenary  instincts  of  a  sordid 
self-interest.  But  the  fact  Ls,  as  has  been  some' 
what  severely  observed  by  an  eminent  metro- 
politan member  of  the  faculty,  in  reference  to 
this  very  case,  "The  physiologists  know  so  little 
of  man's  body,  except  as  eitiier  dead,  or  else  as  a 
mere  guzzling  machine,  that  they  cannot  conceive 
of  any  abstinence,  or  any  spiritual  compensation 
for  meals.  They  comprehend  the  good  of  a  fhll 
trough ;  and  I  advise  you  and  Miss  Squirrell  to 
leave  them  as  much  as  possible  to  that  repast." 

That  the  people  at  large  shoidd  have  been 
stumbled  at  tiie  marvels  exhibited  by  this  won- 
derful child,  is  by  no  means  suri)rising.  The 
multitude  will  generally  follow  its  leaders.  The 
lofty  dogmatisings  of  men  professionally  com- 
mitted to  certain  systems  and  theories  arc  sure  to 
lead  hosts  of  unthinking  and  unreasoning  folk 
astray.  Dreading  the  vast  unknown  into  which 
all  novelties  threaten  to  drive  them,  without  com- 
pass or  chart  to  direct  their  course,  they  very 
naturally  and  perhaps  prudentiy  hug  the  shore. 
"To  the  vulgar,"  sap  Mrs.  Crowe,  in  her  "Night- 
side  of  Nature,"  "who  do  not  see  the  universal 
law  which  governs  the  uni\-er8e,  everything  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  events  is  a  prodigy  j  but 
to  the  enlightened  mind  there  are  no  prodigies^ 
for  it  perceives  that  both  in  the  moral  and  ph3rBi-' 
cal  world  there  is  a  chain  of  uninterrupted  con- 
nection; and  that  the  most  strange  and  evell 
apparentiy  contradictory  or  supernatural  fact  of 
event  will  be  found,  on  d«c  investigation,  to  bO 
strictly  dependent  on  its  antecedents." 

Our  recollections  of  the  proceedings  to  which 
we  have  thus  refijrred,  and  which  form  so  sad  a 
blot  upon  the  growing  philosophical  n>irit  of  the 
age,  have  been  revived  by  the  perusal  of  a  reeentl]r- 
published  work  upon  this  extraordinary  case.* 
The  volume  has  been  partiy  written  and  pettly 
compiled  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  celebl^ted 
"  second  watch,"  and,  considering  the  object  con- 
templated by  its  author,  it  is  a  shrewd  and  effective 
production,  and  cannot  Ml  in  producing  a  deep 


•  The  Autobiography-  of  Elizabeth  Squirrell,  of  Shot- 
tisham,  aiid  Selections  from  her  Writings :  together  with 
an  Kxamination  and  Defence  of  her  Statements  relative 
to  her  Sufferings,  Blindness,  Deafbess,  entire  Abstinencs 
from  Food  and  Drink,  and  oiiier  extraordinary  Pheno- 
mena :  also  Facts  and  Opinions  illustrative  and  Kuggestive^ 
By  One  of  heb  Watchebs.  London :  Simpkin,  MarshalL 
and  Co.    18W, 
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impression  upon  the  mind  of  every  candid  reader. 
Indeed,  we  are  happy  to  Icam,  ft*om  sources  on 
which  we  can  rely,  that  the  Avell-timed  appearance 
of  the  book,  after  a  considerable  period  of  quies- 
ance,  during  which  opportunities  have  been  af- 
forded for  calmer  and  wiser  thinkings,  is  accom- 
panied by  a  very  decided  and  extensive  reaction 
of  public  opinion  on  the  matter.     The  work  is 
certainly  a  most  triumphant  turning  of  the  tables 
upon  the  slanderous  adversaries  of  the  poor  girl, 
and  shows  conclusively  enough  tluit  far  more  than 
▼aa  ever  dreamt  of  by  them  can  be  said  by  the 
ehampions   of    her  innocence   and   truthfulness. 
Kmen  leaving  in  abeyance  for  the  time  the  vexed 
qacstion  of  Qie  reality  or  the  simulation  of  the 
abnormal  manifestations  in  dispute,  the  numerous 
extraordinary  and  well-attested  cases  of  a  similar 
diaractt.T  that  have  been  collected  by  the  diligence 
of  the  author,  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
girl  is  not  to  be  stigmatised  as  an  impostor  on 
tnere  primd  facie  grounds.     If  these  wunderM 
developments  of  the  veiled  mysteries  of  our  com- 
plex nature  have  before  occurred,  what  is  to  pi-e- 
twit  their  reappearance  whenever  the  reciuisite 
conditions  are  present  ?     Whether  the  singular 
phenomena  exhibited  by  Elizabeth  Squirrell  be 
real  or  counterfeit,  it  is  not  our  province  to  decide ; 
though,  from  the  light  thrown  upon  the  case  by 
the  work  before  us,  we  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
cording our  protest  against  the  rash,  intemperate, 
and  cruel  manner  in  which  she  has  been  treated, 
tod  the  bitter  spirit  of  hostility  with  which  the 
patient  and  her  family  have  been  pursued.     "Wlien 
will  the  world  learn,  that  neither  the  establish- 
ment of  truth,  nor  the  detection  and  exposure  of 
aror,  require  the  iise  of  any  such  dishonounible 
weapons? 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  somewhat  singular, 
though  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  Alter  a  few 
intrciiuctory  remarks,  we  have  an  autobiographical 
sketch  of  the  heroine  of  this  strange  drama,  from 
her  own  pen.  As  the  production  of  a  girl  of 
fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had  scarcely  enjoyed  the 
early  educational  advantages  that  usually  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  rural  poor,  in  consequence  of  fre- 
quent detention  from  school  by  illness,  it  is  sur- 
prising. While  all  of  it  is  couched  in  a  simple, 
flowing,  and  perspicuous  style,  there  are  some 
tMSsages  in  it  of  real  beauty  and  pathos.  This 
personal  narrative  is  followed  by  the  principal  and 
most  valuable  section  of  the  work,  entitled  **The 
ease  impartially  examined.**  The  discussion  is 
bene  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  a  dialogue 
between  a  somewhat  sceptical  but  candid  interlo- 
cutor, einecrely  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  truth, 
t&d  the  author  of  the  work.  The  argumentation 
h  well  sustained,  and  every  important  point,  as  it 
comes  up,  is  fortified  by  an  array  of  evidence, 
analogous  fects,  and  medical  opinions  cited  from 
the  works  of  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  age, 
that  cannot  fail  to  shake  the  incredulity  of  the 
inott  inveterate  sceptic.  Greater  compression  of 
the  aignment,  by  tiic  exclusion  of  some  of  the 
extracts,  might  have  been  made,  perhaps,  ^vith 
idvantage,  so  far  as  the  Shottisham  Cai^e  alone 
ii  odnoinied;  yet  still  this  sacrifice  would  have 


tended  to  diminish  the  instructiveness  of  the 
book  in  relation  to  the  general  subjects  of  which 
it  is  so  able  an  exponent.  The  management  of 
this  portion  of  the  work  would  not  discredit  any 
gentleman  with  a  mind  enriched  by  the  highest 
professional  attainments.  To  this  masterly  expo- 
sition of  the  case  and  "defence  of  the  innocents,*' 
succeeds  a  collection  of  fugitive  pieces  of  Miss 
Squirrell*s  composition,  in  prose  and  verse,  which 
are,  even  by  the  confession  of  her  opponents,  very 
remarkable.  The  volume  is  closeu  by  a  chapter 
of  "  fiicts  and  opinions,  illustrative  and  sug- 
gestive,** and  which  are  extremely  valuable  as 
subsidiary  arguments  in  support  of  the  main  posi- 
tions of  the  author. 

Altogether,  the  publication  is  a  Inost  season* 
able  and  instructive  one,  and  will  be  eagerly 
studied  by  that  daily-increasing  class  of  persons 
who,  deeply  convinced  of  the  radical  imperfections 
of  all  our  popular  notions  respecting  the  nature 
and  spiritual  aflinities  of  man,  are  anxious  for 
increasing  light  upon  the  subject,  from  whatso- 
ever quarter  it  may  happen  to  come.  To  the  op- 
posite class,  too,  —  those  who  comprise  within 
them^lves  the  circle  of  universal  knowledge  — • 
whose  dwarfish  minds  constitute  the  only  mea- 
sure of  the  possible  —  who,  like  the  pragmatical 
Frenchman,  when  facts  were  adduced  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  verdict,  exclaimed,  "Ben  so  much 
do  vorsc  for  de  facts y''  can  admit  nothing  con- 
trary to  their  experience — to  such,  also,  the  work 
before  us  will  possess  a  certain  kind  of  interest. 
According  to  the  characteristic  mood  of  each,  they 
will  either  make  themselves  merry  over  the 
marvellous  gullibility  of  mankind,  as  disclosed  in 
the  evidences  of  that  \vide-6pread  credulity,  which 
did  homage  to  the  unknown  powers  of  nature,  dis- 
played in  the  cases  here  marshalled  before  the 
reader ;  or,  if  of  graver  temperament,  they  will 
moralise  gloomily  upon  the  dark  developments 
of  human  artifice,  falsehood,  cunning,  and  dupli- 
city, with  which,  according  to  their  theory,  the 
volume  teems.  That  the  one  portion  of  this 
pitiable  class  may  avoid  the  guilt  of  profane  jest- 
ing, and  that  the  other  may  be  spared  an  un- 
necessary effusion  of  spleen,  we  seriously  recom- 
mend them  not  to  touch  the  book.  Decidedly, 
our  advice  is,  they  had  better  not. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
not  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  particulars 
of  this  interesting  case,  we  subjoin  an  outline  of 
the  personal  history  of  its  heroine,  refefting  them 
to  the  volume  itself  for  more  copious  details. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Squirrell  was  bom  at  Shottisham, 
in  Suffolk,  a  village  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Ipswich,  on  the  1 0th  of  March,  1 838.  Her  father 
and  mother  were  members  of  a  dissenting  church 
in  Ipswich,  up  to  the  time  of  their  excommunica- 
tion for  alleged  participation  in  their  daughter's 
deceit;  an  act  of  intolerance  and  persecution  which, 
from  the  adverse  feeling  it  created,  led  well  nigh 
to  the  ruin  of  the  family.  Her  grandfather,  to 
whom  she  was  much  attached,  and  whose  influ- 
ence in  the  early  formation  of  her  character  was 
very  marked,  had  been  the  worthy  pastor  of  i 
neighbouring  congregaUon,    So  ^ai\^  vja  ^V,  \!ckJ6i 
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of  two  years,  she  gave  indications  of  approaching 
blindness,  from  cataract  in  the  right  eye.  From 
that  period  onwards,  her  fragile  and  delicate  form 
was  frequently  assailed  by  maladies  varying  in  in- 
tensity and  continuance.  On  reaching  her  sixth 
year,  she  entered  the  infant  school  of  the  village, 
where  her  eagerness  and  aptitude  in  learning 
appear  to  have  made  her  a  great  favourite  with 
her  teacher.  Her  progress,  accordingly,  was  very 
rapid. 

Twelve  months  afterwards  she  was  transferred 
to  a  more  advanced  school,  three  miles  distant 
from  her  home.  Here  her  ardent  temperament 
was  stirred  to  emulation,  though  her  studies  were 
sadly  interrupted  by  several  severe  and  protracted 
illnesses.  Even  at  this  early  age  she  confesses  to 
a  strong  passion  for  works  of  an  abstruse  character, 
such  as  related  to  the  spiritual  world,  the  resurrec- 
tion, the  millennium,  and  so  forth — and  was  also 
strangely  fond  of  gazing  upon  the  dead  and  visit- 
ing their  graves.  These  objects  had  no  terror  for 
her,  but  fdled  her  mind  with  images  of  vague  and 
mysterious,  though  melancholy  beauty.  While 
at  school  she  mastered  Pitman's  system  of  phono- 
graphy, which  she  now  finds  of  great  advantage 
to  her. 

But  at  length  premonitions  were  afforded  of  that 
long,  complicated,  and  mysterious  series  of  dis- 
orders, to  which  for  several  years  she  has  been  an 
uncomplaining  martyr.  For  twelve  weeks  she 
was  the  victim  of  the  most  excruciating  sufferings 
in  her  head  and  spine;  at  the  end  of  which  period 
they  were  temporarily  lulled.  Her  heart,  too, 
betrayed  symptoms  of  diseased  action.  The  local 
Burgeons  being  all  puzzled  and  confounded  by  the 
case,  the  sufferer  was  conveyed  to  the  Ipswich 
hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  superior 
advice  and  medical  skill.  After  six  weeks'  treat- 
ment, however,  she  returned  home  physically 
weaker  than  when  she  went.  Here  again  the 
faculty  were  baffled.  Prom  this  time,  her  attacks 
increased  in  frequency  and  violence;  severe  epi- 
leptic fits,  spasmodic  contractions,  and  partial 
paralysis,  together  with  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
constantly  occurring.  About  a  week  after  her 
return  home  she  suddenly  lost  the  power  to  swal- 
low mechanically.  This  took  place  while  in  the 
act  of  eating,  and  naturally  excited  great  alarm. 
All  efforts  to  remove  the  rigidity  having  foiled, 
her  friends,  in  deep  distress,  awaited  the  apparently 
inevitable  result.  "Weeks,  however,  passed  away, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  she  still  survived. 
During  twelve  weeks,  her  craving  for  food  was 
ravenous,  and  yet  she  was  xmable  to  swallow  a 
solid  morsel.  The  only  nourishment  taken  all 
this  time  was  by  the  trickling  through  her  teeth 
of  liquids,  which  partially  were  imbibed  by  the 
absorbents.  Her  auditory  faculties  next  became 
affected,  and  the  sense  of  hearing  gradually  for- 
sook her.  The  power  of  vision  in  the  left  eye  was 
also  withdrawn,  and  the  sense  of  smell  soon  fol- 
lowed its  sister  faculties.  Nearly  all  the  avenues 
of  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  were  thus 
closed,  sealing  up  her  inner  being,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  **  in  the  blackness  of  perpetual  night." 
AAer  enduring  the  sufferings  and  privations  of 


lock-jaw  for  twenty-one  weeks,  during  which 
period  her  watchful  mother  never  took  a  night's 
repose,  this  terrible  blockade  was  somewhat  relaxed, 
and  the  jaws  opened  again  to  admit  small  quan- 
tities of  food.  For  one  entire  month  <his  poor 
buffeted  child  lay  in  a  kind  of  cataleptic  fit,  rigid  as 
a  corpse.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  what- 
ever the  changes  that  have  passed  over  her,  she  has 
never  recovered  the  use  of  her  three  lost  senses, 
nor  the  power  of  deglutition.  Milk  now  became 
her  only  food.  Her  friends  were  compelled  to 
communicate  with  her  by  writing  on  her  hand  or 
forehead,  where  her  sensibility  was  pretematurally 
sharpened.  At  length,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  young 
friend,  she  learned  the  finger  alphabet,  by  means 
of  which  all  conversation  has  for  several  years 
been  carried  on,  and  which  has  become  to  her 
"  an  exhaustless  source  of  pleasure."  So  she 
tells  us. 

We  have  referred  to  the  growing  sensitiveness 
of  her  sense  of  touch.  So  exquisite  did  it  at 
length  become,  that  she  was  able,  by  this  means, 
to  read  phonographic  characters.  Astonished  and 
rejoiced  at  this  discover}^  she  began  to  manipulate 
everything  presented  to  her ;  and  to  so  wonderM 
an  extent  was  the  loss  of  her  eyesight  compen- 
sated, that  before  long  she  was  able  to  recognise 
persons  after  a  month's  absence,  by  a  careM 
scrutiny.  The  extraordinary  evidences  of  this 
intensified  sensibility  which  she  displayed  na- 
turally begot  suspicion  in  some  minds ;  and  touch- 
ing in  the  extreme  is  the  allusion  which  she 
mcies  in  her  autobiography  to  her  first  discovery 
that  such  doubts  of  her  sincerity  were  entertained, 
and  the  shock  it  gave  to  her  moral  nature. 

A  summer  and  a  winter  swept  over  the  suf- 
ferer's head  while  in  this  condition ;  and  in  the 
following  spring,  transient  relief  was  afforded  by 
an  inflammatory  gathering  in  her  chest,  which, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  but  a  harbinger  of  a 
still  more  unaccountable  phenomenon — that  of  her 
total  abstinence  fix)m  food  and  drink  and  every 
visible  kind  of  nourishment  for  fully  twenty-five 
weeks,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  the 
ordinary  secretions  ceased  entirely.  It  is  sur- 
prising that,  during  so  lengthened  a  period  of 
abstinence,  she  retained  considerable  vigour  and 
vivacity,  and  did  not  lose  her  former  delicately 
fresh  and  blooming  appearance.  It  was  these 
marvellous  circumstances,  utterly  inexplicable  on 
ordinarily  recognised  laws,  in  connection  with 
other  reasons,  that  led  to  a  demand  for  those  suc- 
cessive "watches,"  whose  notoriety  has  reached 
to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  land.  Although 
the  "  second  watch "  was  abruptly  and  prema- 
turely terminated  by  the  indecent  haste  and  im- 
patience of  some  of  its  members,  yet  not  the 
slightest  tittle  of  proof  was  ever  attempted  to  be 
produced  that  either  food  or  drink  was  swallowed 
during  these  trials. 

But  "  how  was  she  supported  all  this  time  ?" 
is  the  very  natural  and  proper  question  which 
everybody  has  been  incredulously  asking;  and 
not  meeting  with  an  immediate  and  satisfactory 
response — even  supposing  that  they  deigned  to 
I  wait  for  such  reply,  which  has  not  always  be^i 
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flie  case — they  haTe,  neither  in  the  spirit  of  phi- 
losophers nor  Christians,  turned  proudly  on  their 
heel,  and  dogmatically  pronounced  the  whole 
affair  an  imposture.  WeU,  let  us  hear  what  the 
poor  sufferer's  own  impressions  are  upon  the 
sabject. 

Many  have  tried  to  acconnt  for  it;   but  it  is,  un- 
donbtedly,  a  physiological  difficulty.     I  shall  mention  a 
Uet  which,  in  all  investigations,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
aUended  to.    As  soon  as  I  refrained  even  from  touching 
any  food  or  liquid  with  my  lips,  I  felt,  as  it  were,  an  in- 
stmctive  need  of  water  in  some  way ;  and  all  through 
mj  abstinence  I  was  frequently  applying  it  to  my  face, 
huidfi,  and  arms ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that,  upon 
in  average,  I  absorbed  four  ounces  each  day  by  its  appli- 
ealion.    Here,  then,  is  an  important  fact;  for,  assisted 
bj  the  atmosphere,  life  might  probably  be  sustained. 
Some  have  said  that  I  existed  by  the  absorption  of  my 
own  fat ;  but  if  it  had  been  by  this  means  alone,  I  should 
suppose  I  must  have  given  greater  evidence  of  decline 
and  emaciation,  and  have  died  before  so  many  weeks 
could  have  elapsed.    Might  it  not  be  by  this,  together 
with  the  absorption  of  water,  and  the  inhalation  of  air? 
There  were  many  facts  connected  with  this  appHcation 
of  water,  sufficient,  I  think,  to  attest  its  power  to  sustain 
me.    For  instance,  I  would  appear  sometimes  as  if 
oTercome  with  exhaustion,  and  on  water  being  brought 
I  woold  use  it,  and  feel  instiuitly  exhilarated  and  re- 
novated. 

This  experimental  testimony  of  the  intelligent 
patient  herself,  receives  striking  confirmation  by 
the  opinions  of  eminent  medical  writers  and  the 
numerous  illustrative  cases  cited  by  the  editor  in 
the  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  Dr. 
Moore  confesses  that  **  the  power  of  continuing 
a  long  period  without  food  is  not  incompatible 
with  what  we  know  of  vital  possibility,"  and 
refers  to  instances  of  abstinence  fix)m  solid  food 
for  ten,  fifteen,  and  eighteen  years.  We  ourselves 
have  been  most  credibly  informed  of  a  man  who 
continued  to  subsist  without  any  apparent  nou- 
rishment for  a  space  of  twenty-eight  weeks,  and 
whose  case  could  be  authenticated  at  this  hour  by 
several  witnesses.  Passing  by,  for  want  of  space, 
the  examples  given  of  fakirs  who  have  been 
bnried  in  the  ground,  without  food,  drink,  light, 
or  air,  for  six  and  seven  weeks  at  a  stretch,  and 
who  yet  have  been  found  alive  when  disinterred — 
together  with  numerous  other  startling  but  well- 
attested  exemplifications  of  the  same  phenomena — 
we  quote  the  following  pertinent  passage  from 
Dr.  C^irpenter*8  "  Physiology.'*     He  says : — 

It  is  a  fact  now  weU  established,  that  when  the  amount 
of  fluid  has  been  greatly  reduced,  absorption  of  water 
tliToagh  the  skin  may  take  place  to  a  considerable 
tmoont,  and  this  even  when  the  water  is  not  applied  to  it 
in  the  form  of  liquid,  but  only  in  the  state  of  vapour. 
Thus,  there  is  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Currie  of  a  patient 
who  suffered  under  obstruction  of  the  gullet,  of  such  a 
land  that  no  nutriment,  either  solid  or  fluid,  could  be 
received  into  the  stomach ;  and  who  was  supported  for 
some  weeks  by  immersion  of  his  body  in  milk  and  water, 
ind  by  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  lower  end  of  the 
intestines.  Daring  this  time  hU  weight  did  not  diminish ; 
»nd  it  was  calculated  by  Dr.  Currie  that  from  one  to  two 
pints  of  fluid  must  have  been  daily  absorbed  through  the 
skim  The  patient's  thirst,  which  had  been  very  trouble- 
some previously  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  was  removed 
by  the  bath,  in  which  he  received  the  most  refreshing 
gfiwationg.  It  is  well  known  that  shipwrecked  sailors 
■ad  othen  who  are  suffering  from  imnt,  owing  to  the 


want  of  fresh  water,  find  it  greatly  alleviated,  or  altogether 
relieved,  by  dipping  their  clothes  into  the  sea  and  putting 
them  on  whilst  still  wet.  Even  the  moisture  ordinarily 
contained  in  the  atmosphere  may  be  so  rapidly  absorbed 
as  sensibly  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  body ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  or  of  hot  fluid 
taken  into  the  stomach,  has  the  power  of  peculiarly  ex- 
citing this  absorbent  action.  Dr.  Watson  mentions,  in 
his  "  Chemical  Essays,"  that  a  lad  at  Newmarket,  having 
been  almost  starved,  in  order  that  he  might  be  reduced 
to  the  proper  weight  for  riding  a  match,  was  found  to 
have  increased  nearly  thirty  ounces  vjithin  an  hour^ 
though  he  had  only  drank  half  a  glass  of  wine  in  the 
interval.  A  parallel  instance  was  related  to  the  author 
by  the  late  Sir  G.  Hill,  in  which  the  increase  of  weight 
was  produced  by  drinking  a  single  cup  of  tea,  and  was 
much  greater  in  amount. 

In  further  corrohoration  of  this  view,  it  ifl 
stated  hy  Dr.  Kemer,  in  his  account  of  the  cele- 
brated Seeress  of  Prevorst — whose  case,  in  many 
particulars,  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of 
Elizabeth  Squirrell — that  "her  existence  ap- 
peared to  depend  wholly  on  the  nervous  strength 
of  other  people.  By  the  proximity  of  weak 
and  sickly  people,  she  grew  weaker;  just  as 
flowers  lose  their  beauty  and  perish  under  the 
same  circumstances.  She  also  drew  nourishment 
from  the  air,  and  even  in  the  coldest  weather  could 
not  live  without  an  open  window.**  l^ow,  in  singu- 
lar concurrence  wiih  this  explanation,  wo  find  it 
testified  by  some  of  her  *'  watchers,**  and  by  all 
her  ordinary  attendants,  that  Elizabeth  Squirrell 
has  frequently  asked  for  more  air,  requesting  that 
the  door  and  window  of  the  room  might  be 
opened ;  while  she  was  often  accustomed  to  re- 
mark, as  the  reason  for  her  request,  that  she 
"  lived  upon  air." 

The  commencement  of  her  partial  restoration 
is  attributed  to  homoeopathic  treatment  and  animal 
ma^etism.  This  fact  will,  to  many  persons, 
sufficiently  account  for  the  unrelenting  and  ruth- 
less treatment  she  has  received  from  certain  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  doom  of  ignominy  and  infamy 
to  which  she  has  been  consigned.  Alluding  to 
the  beneficial  effect  of  homoeopathy  upon  her, 
she  says :  "  After  I  had  been  under  the  treat- 
ment awhile,  if  I  were  faint  and  took  two  or 
three  globules,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  taken  a  meal : 
the  internal  warmth  and  energy  of  my  stomach, 
which  had  been  so  long  suspended,  gave  signs  of 
restoration ;  and  after  some  time  I  felt  a  slight 
desire  to  moisten  my  mouth."  The  slight  ame- 
lioration thus  begun  was  aided  and  promoted  by 
frequent  magnetic  manipulation,  and  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  our  author. 

She  totally  abstained  from  food,  both  solid  and  liquid, 
until  October,  1852,  when  a  change  appears  to  have  been 
effected  by  means  of  animal  magnetism.  She  had  stated 
during  the  period  of  her  abstinence,  that  she  had  no 
sensation  of  hunger  or  thirst,  but  about  the  region  of 
the  stomach  felt  a  sensation  of  coldness.  After  about  a 
fortnight's  magnetizing,  this  feeling  was,  in  a  measure, 
removed,  and  she  felt  a  change  come  over  her  system. 
She  was  then  urgently  requested  to  make  an  eflbrt  to 
take  some  kind  of  nourishment.  After  a  while  she  con- 
sented ;  and  the  first  trial  made  was  that  of  wetting  her 
lips  with  a  feather ;  even  this  appeared  to  agitate  her 
considerably.  She  afterwards  took  something  into  her 
mouth,  which  produced  a  kind  oC  sVvwk  Vi  Viw  ^\i^^ 
ihune,  violent  retdung,  and  gt^t.  %OTeii^%  ol  ^^  mopoaO 
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She,  however,  peneyered,  taking  fruits  and  liquids,  but 
quickly  ejecting  them ;  and  has  been  sustained  in  the 
Mme  manner  from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  her 
health  has  much  improved.  But  she  is  still  without  the 
power  of  swallowing,  and  the  nourishment  she  derives 
appears  to  he  mainly  by  means  of  the  absorbent  vessels 
01  the  mouth  ;  while,  however,  she  thinks  a  small  per- 
son must  pass  down  her  throat,  though  she  does  not 
feeUt. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  while  in 
the  magnetic  sleep,  she  is  able  to  foresee  and  pre- 
dict all  the  changes  to  which  she  is  suWect  in  the 
history  of  her  mysterious  maladies.  Of  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  prevision,  many  startling  examples 
are  recorded  in  the  work  under  review.  Her 
mesmerist  further  says  : 

I  have  developed  some  curious  and  interesting  phe- 
nomena relative  to  the  state  of  Elizabeth  Squirrell.  She 
is  sensitive,  both  under  mesmeric  influence  and  in  her 
waking  state,  to  the  approach  of  a  magnet  of  the  smallest 
power,  and  also  to  crystals ;  they  produce  hi  her  sensa- 
tions similar  to  those  of  an  electric  shock.  She  feels  the 
influence  of  magnets  and  silver  in  an  adjoining  room  ; 
silver  attracts  her  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  ren- 
ders her  cataleptic.  By  passing  a  crjstal  over  her  on 
cme  oooasion,  her  arms  became  completely-  rigid ;  by 
using  a  magnet  in  the  same  way,  she  was  deprived  of 
power  in  her  arms  and  legs,  without  rigidity,  iVo.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  magnetic  condition  is  suflicient  to  account 
|br  all  her  otfier  abnormalities,  aqd  to  solve  all  the  difil- 
•ultles  of  hep  case. 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  phenomena  attending 
this  case,  the  most  startling  and  unbelievable,  and 
that  which  served  to  stir  up  the  most  indignant 
hostility,  was  that  of  the  glass-ringing.  As  the 
fact  was  so  well  attested  by  unimpeachable  wit- 
nesses, that  it  could  not  be  denied,  all  sorts  of 
absurd    charges    and   calumnies  were   brought 


against  the  poor  child.  Her  declaration  that  th^ 
singing  was  produced  by  a  guardian  angel  waf 
laughed  to  scorn  by  most  folks,  and  was  especially 
distasteful  to  those  whose  office  it  is  to  teach  the 
ministry  of  angels,  as  a  divinely  revealed  truU^, 
We  make  no  attempt  to  decide  between  the  dis- 
putants on  this  perplexing  subject;  but  refer 
the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  a  very  clear  nar- 
rative of  the  glass-ringing  occurrences,  and  also 
for  some  analogous  cases  which  seem  to  throw 
some  little  light  upon  the  mystery.  Thus,  ii* 
illustration  of  this  point,  wo  read  in  Bogera' 
"Philosophy  of  Mysterious  Agents,"  that  ''under 
peculiar  conditions,  the  hmuan  organism  gives 
forth  a  physical  newer,  without  visible  instn^- 
ments,  lifts  heavy  bodies,  attracts  or  repels  them, 
according  to  a  law  of  polarity,  overturns  them, 

and  produces  the  phenomena  of  sound 

The  peculiar  tendency  of  this  force  is,  in  some 
cases  of  disease,  to  act  outwardly  from  tiie  nervcr 
centres,  upon  ghss-warey  tvindow-plass,  S^e,  We 
have  known  a  child,  eight  years  old,  who  seldom, 
at  one  period,  took  hold  of  a  glass  dish  without 
its  soon  bursting  to  pieces.  And  this  is  not  un- 
common." This  "peculiar  condition,"  appears 
to  be  present  in  Elizabeth  Squirrell,  for  the 
glass-ringing  is  invariably  preceded  and  attended 
by  a  state  of  extasis.  ^lunerous  other  matters, 
more  man-ellous  than  any  we  have  thought  it 
riglit  to  refer  to  in  this  review,  are  comprised 
in  the  work  before  us ;  and  which,  if  examined 
in  a  spirit  of  candid  inquiry,  will  be  foimd  fully 
to  justify  the  designation  which  we  have  applied 
to  the  heroine  to  which  they  refer,  namely,  that 
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CHAPTER  5. 
fisxwsEN  tjiirty  and  forty  years  ago  there  stood, 
wder  the  shelter  and  shadow  of  a  projecting  cliff 
pf  sandstone,  here  and  there  perforated  with  oaves 
^d  excavated  galleries,  and  which  looked  out 
over  the  Channel  upon  our  southern  coast,  a  small 
isolated  tenement,  which  passed  for  a  fisherman's 
hut.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  feet  broad,  and 
above  twenty  in  height,  being  built  of  overlapping 
planks,  and  blackened  from  top  to  bottom  with 
pitch,  it  showed  in  tlio  distance  like  an  upright 
door  in  the  white  surfece  of  the  rock.  It  stood, 
however,  some  ten  paces  from  the  precipitous  wall 
of  the  cliff;  and  upon  approachmg  it  you  saw 
that  the  intervening  space  was  railed  off  with 
boards,  clammy  with  the  contents  of  tho  tar- 
barrel,  and  nearly  as  high  as  your  chin.  Within 
the  inclosed  space  a  few  fowls  were  pocking  about 
mo^f  tbeebm^lG  which  fprmid  ike  ;:9oring,  and 


above  them,  upon  lines  stretched  from  the  sum- 
mits of  the  railings,  the  nets  of  the  fisherman 
were  hung  out  to  dry.  The  hut,  or  cottage, 
whicli  in  no  way  differed  from  a  cluster  of  others 
that  stood  grouped  together  at  about  a  furlong's 
distance  upon  a  broader  part  of  the  beach,  seemed 
to  have  been  built  alter  the  model  of  an  old  boat 
stuck  on  end,  a  mode  of  architecture  which  hfts 
been  long  adopted  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
appears  to  meet  with  patronage  among  seafaring 
men  in  general.  From  the  door  of  the  hut  the 
soil  shelved  rapidly  towards  the  water,  which  at 
this  spot  flowed,  when  the  tide  was  up,  to  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  dwelling. 

Our  story  commences  at  this  solitary  spot  en 
the  sea-coast.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  the 
month  of  August  in  the  year  18 — ,  on  the  even- 
ing of  a  day  chequered  with  clouds  and  sunshine, 
tbat .  ^  womai^  i^  humble  garb,  but  of  graceful 
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and  slender  figure,  and  of  pallid  and  pensive 
countenance,  might  have  been  seen  sitting,  with 
clasped  hands,  and  looks  directed  vaguely  across 
the  boundless  sea,  at  the  door  of  the  hut.  A 
writer  of  romance,  or  an  artist  of  the  romantic 
school,  might  have  taken  her  for  the  model  of  a 
fisherman's  wife,  watching  for  the  return  of  her 
husband ;  but  a  close  observer  would  have  known 
that  she  was  really  an  alien  to  everything  around 
her — that  the  tearful  eyes  which  apparently 
ioanned  so  earnestly  the  bounding  billows  were 
fixed  on  vacancy,  and  that  the  visiqjis  which 
memory  recalled  to  her  inner  sense  were  far  dif- 
ferent from  those  which,  in  all  the  beauty  of  a 
summer  twiHght,  had  no  attractions  for  her  gaze. 
She  might  have  been  about  thirty -five  years  of 
age ;  but  the  traces  of  a  sorrow  deeper  than  any 
that  could  bo  warranted  for  the  loss  of  worldly 
prosperity,  or  the  descent  from  competence  to 
poverty,  which  she  had  evidently  suffered,  had 
added  years  to  a  countenance  which,  though  inte- 
resting, had  never  been  beautiful,  and  in  which 
resignation  seemed  to  struggle  with  resolve  when 
it  was  fi^e  from  a  cloud  of  apprehension,  almost 
of  terror,  which  gloomed  across  it  at  intervals. 

At  a  few  paces  from  where  she  sat,  a  narrow 
creek  of  the  sea,  dyked  with  stakes  and  old  tim- 
bers, ran  up  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  rocks  which, 
at  the  height  of  above  two  hundred  feet,  frowned 
over  the  beach.  In  the  creek  lay  a  small  boat 
which  a  sturdy  boy  of  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age  was  endeavouring  to  get  afloat,  as  the 
tide,  which  was  coming  in  apace,  rolled  wave  over 
wave  up  the  narrow  islet.  As  the  boat  floated  at 
length,  he  shouted  '^Hoorahl  now  for  a  row!" 
and  ran  towards  the  female,  who  rose  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  as  her  wan  face  lighted  up  with  a 
mother's  pride,  drew  him  to  her  side  and  kissed 
him  siUmtly.  **Now,  mother,"  said  the  boy,  **I 
am  going  to  row  you  to  town  as  you  promised.  If 
you  don't  go  to-night  you  know  I  cannot  do  it  at 
all,  because  my  holidays  are  up  to-morrow,  and  if 
I  am  not  buck  to  school  on  the  very  day,  Old 
^mers  will  put  another  over  my  head,  which  I 
ihouldn't  like." 

**  llted,"  said  his  mother,  and  her  voice  faltered 
and  she  turned  away  her  head  as  she  spoke,  **  you 
will  not  return  to  school  again.*  ■ 

"  Kot  go  back  to  school  1  — but,  mother,  I  must 
;^I  promised  Mr.  Somers  to  bo  back  on  the  open- 
iagd^y,  and  I  want  to  go  back — I  am  very  happy 
at  school,  and  I  have  so  many  things  to  learn, 
that  I  mean  to  work  hard  all  the  year." 

'* Come  in,  llted,  and  shut  the  door;  I  want  to 
talk  to  you." 

The  boy  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  the  pair 
■eating  themselves  on  either  side  of  the  little 
caaement,  remained  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence, 
the  one  unwilling  to  speak  the  words  which  should 
unmake  the  other's  happiness — the  other  in  vague 
bewilderment,  impatient,  yet  dreading  the  an- 
Aoimcement  of  unwelcome  tidings. 

**  You  will  forgive  me,  my  dear  boy,*'  said  the 
Aoughtful  mother  at  length,  ''  that  I  have  kept 
you  so  long  ignorant  of  what  it  concems  you  so 
voch  Iq  know.     I  did  it  from  a  motive  which 


only  a  mother  oau  fully  understand — it  was  to 
spare  you  the  burden  of  a  sorrow  as  long  as  it 
could  be  spared-  But  now  it  can  be  sparred  no 
longer,  and  I  have  been  thinking  all  day  how  I 
should  best  perform  my  duty  in  telling  you  tl^^ 
bitter  truth.  You  cannot  return  to  Mr.  Somers'p 
— and,  worse  than  that,  my  poor  boy,  we  sha^ 
never  return  again  to  our  home  at  Charlton " 

"  Not  go  home  to  Charlton  ?  why,  mother,  wl^tjt 
is  the  matter  1     Father  said " 

**  Hear  me,  llted !  During  the  year  that  you. 
have  been  at  school  your  father  has  lost  much— r 
why  must  I  speak  it?  he  has  lost  everything 
— Charlton  is  gone,  sold  to  a  stranger — every- 
thing has  gone  with  it — money,  credit,  friends — 
all  are  gone,  my  boy,  I  cannot  tell  you  all.  Yomr 
father  wiU  be  here  to-night,  perhaps  at  a  lat^ 
hour.  Beware  how  you  cross  him — you  havo 
seen  but  little  of  him  frx)m  your  birth.  He  has 
had  other  things  to  think  of  than  his  only  child- 
If  you  love  me,  throw  yourself  in  his  path  as  little 
as  possible — obey  him  in  all  things — th^t  is,  it 
tortures  me  to  add,  in  all  things  that  are  right. 
0,  my  boy,  spare  me  the  wretchedness  of  know- 
ing that  you  too — but  what  am  I  doing  ?  Ilte4» 
you  must  love  your  father,  and  pray  for  him —  and 
for  me,  too,  my  son.     Oh,  I  am  very  miserable  ! " 

**  Mother,  you  must  not  be  miserable — I  will 
do  everything  that  you  wish,  indeed,  I  will  —  I 
am  a  good,  strong  feUow,  and  you  must  let  me  be 
a  comfort  to  you  and  work  for  you.  Only  be 
cheerful  and  happy." 

'*  My  dear  boy,  you  are  the  only  happiness  now 
left  me,  and  God  only  knows  how  long  the  sight 
of  you  will  continue  to  cheer  me.  But  let  mo 
make  an  end  of  a  sad  tale.  Your  father  urged 
this  task  upon  me,  and  made  me  the  messenger  to 
you  of  his  own  and  our  disgrace.  I  have  to  tell 
you,  that  he  has  ofiended  the  Government — that 
he  is  under  suspicion,  and  is  hiding  —  that  he  has 
assumed  a  false  name,  and  that  his  true  name  is 
never  to  pass  your  lips  in  the  hearing  of  any,  be 
they  friends  or  strangers." 

"  Then  I  know  what  it  is.  Father  is  a  smug- 
gler. Do  you  know,  mother,  I  half-suspected 
that  last  holidays  at  Charlton.  I  saw  three  sailor- 
fellows  burying  something  in  the  garden  one 
night,  when  you  thought  I  was  fast  asleep,  and 
father  was  lighting  them  with  a  lantern." 

"  Then,  llted,  you  know  the  worst.  Promise 
me  solemnly  that  you  will  never  pursue  the  same 
course." 

" I  never  will,  if  I  can  help  it,  for  your  sake; 
but  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  disgraceM  as  you 
say  it  is." 

"  It  must  be  disgraceful,  if  it  brings  misery  and 
ruin,  and  contempt  besides,  upon  those  who  en- 
gage in  it ;  but  let  us  talk  no  more  about  it.  Go 
you  now  to  bed ;  it  will  be  better  that  your  father 
should  not  sec  you  till  the  morning.  Good  night, 
my  dear  boy,  and  remember  that  you  are  every- 
thing to  me." 

"Good  night,  mother;"  and  with  a  parting 
kiss  and  an  encouraging  smile,  the  boy  ascended 
the  narrow  stairs  and  crept  into  his  little  orib  of  » 
slrpr>Tng-placc. 
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But  Uted  did  not  sleep.  There  was  silence  in 
the  room  below  for  hours  after  ho  had  lain  down 
upon  his  couch.  Unable  to  compose  himself  to 
rest,  he  rose  at  length  and  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. He  saw  that  his  mother  had  placed  a  light 
in  the  casement,  to  serve  perhaps  as  a  guide  to 
her  husband.  As  he  sat  dLreamily  musing  upon 
what  ho  had  heard,  the  sound  of  heavy  steps 
upon  the  shingle  warned  him  of  the  approach  of 
some  one ;  and  a  moment  afterwards  two  figures 
emerged  into  the  light.  One  of  these  he  knew  to 
be  his  father,  but  blushed  in  the  darkness  of  his 
little  chamber  on  noticing  that  he  staggered  as  he 
walked,  and  was  led  and  guided  by  his  companion. 
Both  entered  the  hut,  and  he  heard  the  voice  of 
his  mother  thanking  the  stranger  for  his  care  of 
her  husband.  The  man  took  his  leave  with  a 
coarse  laugh  and  a  rude  joke,  and  then  the  thick 
husky  tones  of  the  sot  were  heard  in  irritating 
and  scornM  laoguage,  mocking  the  words  of  his 
wife,  as  she  besought  him  to  retire  to  rest,  and 
sleep  off  the  effects  of  his  excess.  To  her  gentle 
persuasions  he  returned  a  torrent  of  brutal  abuse. 
Generally  of  a  brooding,  morose,  and  taciturn  dis- 
position, he  was  never  talkative,  except  when 
under  the  influence  of  liquor ;  and  then  was  inva- 
ziably  snarling  and  quarrelsome. 

"  Go  to  bed  ?"  the  bully  roared.  '*  D — n  you, 
madam,  I  shall  do  as  I  like.  You  fancy,  I  sup- 
pose, that  because  Dick  Darrel  is  obliged  to  play 
at  hide-and-seek,  you  are  to  manage  him  as  you 
choose.  Let  mo  tell  you  he's  master  in  his  own 
house  yet,  and  will  be  obeyed.  Obeyed !  Do  you 
hear  that,  woman  V* 

"I  hear  you,  Eichard.  Do  not  talk  so  loud, 
lest  our  poor  boy  should  hear  you  too." 

"  Poor  boy!  What  arc  you  snivelling  about  ? 
D — ^n  poor  boy.  I'll  make  a  man  of  him,  by  God. 
As  for  hearing,  what  signifies  what  he  hears  ?  A 
man's  none  the  worse  for  a  glass  of  liquor.  I 
suppose  you  think  I'm  drunk,  and  not  a  fit  spec- 
tacle for  my  own  son,  d — ^n  me.  You'll  have  to 
get  rid  of  your  superlative  notions,  I  can  tell  you. 
You've  done  with  your  gentility,  madam,  for 
ever ;  and  the  sooner  you  find  it  out  the  better." 

"  I  have  found  it  out  already,  Richard.  There 
are  worse  losses  than  those  of  competence  and 
station." 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  that,  ma- 
dam?" 

**  I  mean  that  I  can  submit  to  any  reverse  of 
fortune,  but  not  to  the  loss  of  good  name." 

"  Who  wants  you  to  submit  to  anything  ?  Con- 
found you !  do  as  I  tcU  you,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
me.  Does  Ilted  know  that  he  goes  no  more  to 
school?" 

**He  knows  all  you  bade  me  tell  him." 

"  And  more  too,  I  see  by  your  looks.  Rot  you, 
madam,  have  you  taught  the  boy  to  despise  his 
fether?" 

**  No,  Bichard.  I  pray  God  you  may  never  teach 
him  that  yourself." 

"A  very  complimentary  speech  from  a  wife, 

certainly.     Look  you,  madam,   I  will  have  no 

meddling  on  your  part  from  this  hour.     The  boy 

Jaws  tf^.    Mark  that.     You  know  what  I  mean. 


I  He  must  work  for  his  living  now  as  well  as  my- 
;  self.  He  goes  on  board  with  mc  in  a  day  or  two 
at  farthest.  Shut  your  eyes  and  hold  your  peace, 
and  aU  will  be  well :  the  wealth  we  have  lost 
may  be  won  back  again  —  shall  be  won  back 
again  tenfold.  Thwart  me,  and,  by  Gk)d,  it  shall 
be  the  worse  for  you." 

"It  will  never  be  won  again,  Eichard;  some- 
thing tells  me  that,  and  I  rejoice  to  feel  that  it  is 
true.  The  gains  of  honest  industry,  however 
mean,  I  could  share ;  not  the  plunder  which  those 
who  should  be  dearest  to  me  must  venture  life 
and  reputation  to  obtain.  A  child  of  mine  shall 
never,  with  my  consent,  be  linked  with  a  gang 
who  set  the  laws  at  defiance  for  their  own  evil 
purposes." 

Darrel  ground  his  teeth,  and  muttered  a  curse 
at  this  boldness  on  the  part  of  his  spirit-broken 
wife,  but  having  become  weU-nigh  sobered  by  the 
previous  dialogue,  relapsed  into  his  habitual  taci- 
turnity, and  did  not  reply  save  by  a  vengeful  look. 
At  length  he  growled  "Bring  me  the  lantern," 
and,  as  in  obedience  to  his  command,  the  woman 
silently  prepared  it,  he  kicked  back  a  sliding  plank 
in  the  floor,  stept  into  the  cavity  beneath,  received 
the  proffered  light  without  uttering  a  word,  dis- 
appeared from  view,  and  for  a  few  moments  was 
heard  making  his  way  through  the  subterranean 
passage  beneath  the  enclosure  at  the  rear  of  the 
hut  to  .the  retreat  of  a  cavern  hoUowed  out  of  the 
mass  of  the  cliff. 

Ilted,  who  had  listened  with  feelings  which 
maybe  imagined  to  the  whole  of  the  above  scene, 
but  who  knew  nothing  of  the  secret  passage,  was 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  sudden  and  total  silcnco 
which  followed  the  surly  demand  for  the  lantern, 
as  he  had  listened  in  vain  for  the  drawing  of  the  bolts 
of  the  door,  which  had  been  securely  fastened  at  the 
exit  of  the  stranger.  His  first  thought  was  to  de- 
scend to  reassure  his  mother,  but  uncertain  whether 
she  was  yet  alone,  he  hesitated  for  some  minutes  ere 
he  crept  stealthily  down.  A  light  was  burning 
on  the  table,  but  the  chamber  appeared  deserted. 
A  sigh,  however,  drew  his  attention  to  a  dark 
comer  of  the  room,  and  there,  on  her  knees,  he 
beheld  his  mother,  her  hands  clasped  in  prayer, 
her  countenance  lifted  to  heaven — a  few  stifled 
sobs  and  fervent  words  reached  his  ears — his  own 
name  burst  frequently  from  her  lips  in  earnest 
and  agonizing  tones — and  he  saw  the  big  round 
tears  glistening  as  they  fell,  as  with  sorrowful 
and  trembling  accents  she  claimed  the  Divine 
protection  on  behalf  of  her  only  child.  Ilted  drew 
back  as  noiselessly  as  he  came,  and  sought  his 
couch.  He  heard  his  mother  retire  to  rest  shortly 
after.  He  lay  for  some  time  revolving  in  his 
mind  the  new  circumstances  of  his  young  life 
which  the  past  few  hours  had  revealed  to  him. 
We  cannot  analyse  his  thoughts.  A  boy  in  his 
fourteenth  year  is  not  likely  to  reflect  very  pro- 
foundly, but  he  may  feel  deeply  and  resolve  firmly. 
The  discovery  of  his  father's  baseness  drew  tears 
of  shame  from  his  sleepless  eyes — but  he  dashed 
them  away  when  he  thought  of  her  whose  onfy 
thought  and  most  fervent  prayer  was  for  him — 
and  made  a  resolution  to  devote  his  future  life  to 
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ber  happiness  and  to  compliance  with  her  com- 
mands,  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  Wearied  out  at 
length  with  conflicting  emotions,  and  fatigued 
moreover  with  the  exercise  of  the  past  day,  he 
fell  asleep,  to  wake  no  more  to  the  careless  delights 
of  boyhood  and  the  innocent  gaiety  of  an  un- 
troubled heart. 

While  mother  and  son  are  losing  in  forgetful- 
ness  the  stings  of  sorrow  and  apprehension,  we 
may  devote,  for  the  sake  of  our  readers,  a  few 
moments  to  the  antecedents  of  the  reckless  hus- 
band and  father.     Richard  Darrel  was  the  son  of 
a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  who  had  died  on  board 
ship,  though  not  in  battle,  while  his  child  was 
yet  an  infant.  ^  The  boy  had  been  brought  up  by 
an  uncle,  a  retired  officer  in  the  coast-guard  ser- 
Tice.    He  had  shown  a  bold  spirit  and  a  daring 
amounting  to  recklessness  from  liis  earliest  years ; 
and  had  these  qualities  been  restrained  by  self- 
command,  and  guided  by  an  educated  judgment, 
he  might  have  turned  out  a  hero  at  a  period  when 
heroes  were  plentiful  and  much  in  request.     But 
the  uncle,  whose  whole  time  was  occupied  in 
imbibing  provocations  for  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and 
in  getting  rid  of  the  fit  when  it  came,  allowed 
first  the  child,  then  the  boy,  then  the  lad,  to  have 
his  own  way,  until  that  was  no  longer  bearable. 
He  then  shipped  him  on  board  a  revenue  cutter 
m  the  service  in  which  he  had  himself  become 
disabled,  promising  to  measure  his  future  bounty 
ton-ards  him  by  the  character  and  distinction  he 
should  obtain  by  his  own  conduct.     There  was 
something  in  the  nature  of  his  new  occupation 
that  assorted  with  the  disposition  of  the  youth, 
now  rising  into  manhood;  but  his  passions,  so 
long  imrestrained,  could  ill  brook  command  or 
hend  to  submission.     He  gained  a  character  for 
pmmptness  and  boldness ;  but,  fix)m  his  overbear- 
ing conduct  among  his  messmates,  won  no  favour 
from  them,  becoming  rather  an  object  of  dislike. 
He  had  no  principle,  imlcss  intense  and  perfect 
Klfishness  be  a  principle ;  and  with  his  reckless 
Bcom  of  danger  was  united  an  equal  scorn  of  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  of  the  claims  of  moral 
obligation.    His  uncle,  who  judged  him  solely 
from  the  report  of  his  superiors,  proud  of  a  few 
dashing  exploits  in  the  service,  used  his  interest 
Mccesdfidly  to  procure  him  promotion ;  and  when 
tlie  young  officer,  during  a  temporary  absence 
from  duty,  paid  court  to  the  only  daughter  of  a 
deceased  friend,  who  had  left  her  to  his  guardian- 
ship, the  old  man  backcjd  his  suit,  and,  with  the 
chiacteristic  precipitation  of  his  class,  married 
the  young  couple  before  either  of  them  had  time 
or  opportunity  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
other. 

That  hasty  and  ill-assorted  marriage  was  fatal 
to  the  peace  of  the  luckless  bride.  As  the  sole 
oflspring  of  her  deceased  parent,  she  was  heiress 
to  a  smaU  ^ropeity,  consisting  of  a  little  villa 
called  Charlton,  already  alluded  to,  and  a  few  acres 
of  land,  situated  on  the  coast,  a  few  miles  from  a 
vatering-place  which  had  once  been  fashionable ; 
together  with  all  annual  income,  sufficient  for  her 
o^n  support,  arising  from  a  funded  principal. 
Before  Hd  had  been  three  weeks  a  wife^  Pichord 


modestly  desired  her  to  execute  a  deed  making 
over  the  whole  of  her  property  to  his  sole  disposal ; 
and  upon  her  hesitating  to  comply,  and  expos- 
tulating at  the  proposition,  had  the  brutal  candour 
to  tell  her  to  her  face  that  he  had  married  her  for 
her  money,  and  that  if  she  did  not  chcwse  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  it,  she  might  go  to  the  devil. 
The  poor  victim  did  as  most  women  would  have 
done — surrendered  herself  more  completely  to  the 
despotism  of  her  tyrant  by  resigning  everything 
to  his  grasp,  in  the  delusive  hope  of  winning  his 
aftection  by  the  self-sacrifice. 

During  her  husband's  absence  on  duty,  Martha 
Darrel  resided  on  the  little  estate  at  Charlton,  and 
here,  in  the  first  year  of  her  wedded  life,  her 
only  child  was  born.  The  love  of  a  mother  for 
her  babe  took  the  place  of  the  affection  which 
from  a  sense  of  duty  she  strove,  but  in  vain,  to 
nourish  for  the  father.  Of  him  she  saw  but  little, 
save  at  infrequent  and  short  intervals,  for  the 
next  seven  years.  The  vessel  in  which  Darrel 
was  now  second  in  command  was  stationed  on  a 
distant  part  of  the  coast,  where  he  spent  what 
leisure  he  had  on  shore  in  the  commerce  of  an 
illicit  amour,  and  never  found  time  for  a  visit  to 
Charlton  save  when  his  funds  ran  low,  and  he 
deemed  there  might  be  a  chance  of  replenishing 
them  by  exactions  in  some  shape  or  other  upon 
the  slender  revenues  of  his  wife. 

Soon  after  Ilted  had  completed  his  seventh 
year,  Darrel,  from  his  overbearing  conduct  and 
implacable  disposition,  fell  into  sudden  and  irre- 
trievable disgrace.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
recount  the  circumstances  the  of  case ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  he  rectived  a  private  intimation  from 
head-quarters  to  withdraw  from  the  service,  and 
was  only  saved  from  the  ignominy  of  public  ex- 
posure by  the  exertions  of  his  uncle,  who  spared 
no  expense  to  preserve  the  family  name  from 
odium.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  the  old  man 
peremptorily  broke  off  aU  connection  with  his 
nephew,  disowning  him  from  that  time  forth,  and 
died  shortly  after.  Darrel  affected  to  care  little 
either  for  his  loss  of  reputation  as  a  public  servant, 
or  for  the  anger  of  his  wealthy  and  only  relative ; 
and,  boasting  that  he  was  rich  enough  to  retire 
upon  his  property,  shut  himself  up  in  Charlton  to 
brood  over  his  sullen  resentments  and  construct 
plans  for  the  future.  At  home  he  was  a  black 
cloud  over  the  domestic  hearth — a  surly  tyrant  to 
her  whom  he  was  bound  to  cherish,  and  a  mystery 
and  a  terror  to  his  son.  Fearing  the  effect  of  ex- 
ample upon  the  future  character  of  her  child, 
Martha  had  wrung  from  her  husband  permission 
to  send  him  to  school.  Ilted  had  therefore  been 
despatched  to  a  neighbouring  academy ;  and  from 
the  time  of  his  father's  domestication  at  Charlton 
until  the  period  of  the  opening  of  our  story,  had 
been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Somers,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  the  usual  holiday  intervals. 

Darrel,  from  his  constitutional  habits,  could 
neither  sit  idle  at  home  nor  engage  in  peaceful 
avocations  elsewhere.  Action  he  must  have,  and 
revenge  he  sought  for — revenge  against  the  go- 
vernment which  had  disgraced  him.  Further, 
I  the  small  means  which  his  wi£Q\i8A\>x^v^^\.\mfiL) 
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already  wasted  by  his  extravaganco  when  in  full 

Jay  as  a  King's  officer,  would  not  long  suffice  for 
is  ordinary  expenditure,  and  must  be  supple- 
mented from  some  source  or  other.  His  experience 
in  the  Coast-guard  service  had  initiated  him  in  all 
the  secrets  of  the  smuggling  trade ;  he  hud  often 
symiMithised  instinctively  with  the  contrabandist* 
in  their  bold  war  against  the  higher  powei^,  and 
it  now  occuiTcd  to  him  tliat  he  might  gratify  at 
once  both  his  hatred  of  govei-nment  oppression 
and  his  love  of  gain  by  going  over  to  their  side. 
An  inclination  to  do  ^vrong  is  rarely  thwarted  for 
want  of  opportunity.  While  Danel  was  casting 
about  for  the  means  of  im  introduction  to  the  free- 
traders, the  leader  of  a  gang,  who  had  heard  of 
bis  disgrace  and  calculated  upon  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  it  would  occasion,  was  as  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  a  meeting  \yiih  him.  The  smuggler  know 
that  tlie  boldness  and  experience  of  the  discarded 
revenue  officer  would  be  of  the  liighest  value  to 
the  community,  and  rightly  guessed  that  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  securing  them,  if  the 
attempt  could  be  made  before  his  ^vrath  had  time 
to  subside.  They  met,  apparently  by  accident, 
and  the  result  is  soon  told.  Darrel  joined  the 
gang,  infused  new  spirit  into  its  operations, 
amassed  considerable  wealth,  escaped  a  hundred 
times,  by  his  knowledge  of  their  tactics,  the  pur- 
suit of  his  encjinios — ^grew  bolder  and  bolder  by 
success — made  Charlton,  which  was  conveniently 
situated  for  the  purpose,  a  depository  for  unlawful 
goods — and  becoming  at  length  careless  from  long 
impunity,  roused  the  suspicion  of  the  excise,  who 
pounced  down  upon  his  accumulations  at  an  un- 
guarded moment  and  seized  everything.  By  a 
nurried  flight  he  escaped  a  prison,  but  all  he  pos- 
sessed became  forfeit  to  the  crown,  and  himself 
driven  further  a-field  to  the  shelter  of  some  distant 
covert,  where  he  might  feel  safe  from  arrest.  By 
l^is  orders  Martha  and  her  son  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  hut  where  we  found  them  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  chapter.  Dan-el  was  now  grown 
desperate  and  prepared  for  desperate  measures ;  it 
was  rare  that  he  was  entirely  tree  from  the  ex- 
citement of  intoxication,  which  he  sought  as  a 
^lief  from  reHections  too  mortifying  to  be  borne. 


CHAPTER  ir. 

iLTEn  rose  from  an  \mquiet  sleep  on  the  following 
morning  to  the  consciousness  of  a  new  and  sor- 
rowful existence.  He  heard  his  mother  stirring 
below,  and  soon  descended  to  the  little  sitting- 
room,  not  without  the  expectation  and  some  f(jar 
of  there  meeting  his  father.  Darrel,  however, 
was  not  to  be  seen ;  nor  did  he  make  his  appetu*- 
ance  at  the  morning  meal.  Pew  words  passed 
between  the  mother  and  son,  but  they  understood 
each  other.  Ilted  would  have  spoken  of  tlie  last 
night's  dialogue,  but,  uncertiiin  whether  his  father 
was  within  hearing,  he  held, his  peace.  In  a 
voice  as  careless  as  he  could  assume,  he  at  Ic^ngth 
inquired  for  him.  His  mother,  placing  her  lingers 
to  her  lips,  and  pqinling  to  the  ground,  returned 
a  coniman-'plnce  reply.     After  the  repast  was 


ended,  she  beckoned  him  out  upon  the  beach,  and 
the  tvvo  together  walked  down  to  the  little  creek| 
where  they  found  a  sailor-boy,  who  had  been  the 
occasional  companion  of  Ilted  during  the  last 
month,  engaged  in  rigging  up  a  sail  in  the  little " 
boat,  with  a  view  to  a  trip  to  town  with  a  cargo 
of  shrimps  and  small  crabs,  the  produce  of  hia 
early  labours. 

''  You  will  go  with  Dan  to  H ,"  said  Mar- 
tha, "and  amuse  yourself  there  for  the  day. 
Here  is  something  for  dinner  for  you  both" — and 
she  put  a  small  packet  into  his  hand.  "You  will 
return  over  the  clilfs  in  the  evening,  and  be  sure 
that  you  are  home  by  sunset.  Stop,  do  not  come 
down  to  the  beach,  but  remain  on  the  oliff,  and  I 
will  meet  you  there." 

Martha  hardly  knew  why  she  gave  these  direc- 
tions to  her  son — a  maternal  instinct  taught  her 
to  dread  his  meeting  with  her  husband,  and  more 
mechanically  than  designedly  she  thus  deferred, 
for  some  hours  at  least,  what  she  dreaded  as  an 
e^'il. 

Ilted  obeyed  her  with  alacrity,  jumped  into  the 
boat,  and  gave  his  promise  to  be  found  at  the 
trysting-place  at  the  hour  appointed.  The  little 
bark  soon  glided  out  upon  the  open  waters.  A 
gentle  breeze  was  blo^\'ing,  and,  hoisting  sail,  Dan 
steered  for  the  town,  which  lay  at  a  distance  of 
some  three  miles  to  the  west.     They  arrived  at 

H while   the  beach  was  crowded  ^d  the 

fish-market  was  at  its  height.  At  another  time, 
the  multitudinous  concourse,  and  the  singular 
traffic  going  forward — the  sale  by  Dutch  auction— 
and  the  clamour  of  the  market,  would  have  been 
the  source  of  no  small  interest  and  amusement  to 
Ilted.  But  now  a  leaden  weight  bound  his  spirit, 
and  he  wandered  with  apathy  amid  the  uproar, 
but  too  glad  to  escape  from  his  companion  to 
commime  with  his  own  thoughts.  He  had  divined 
instantly  the  motive  of  his  mother  in  thus  ab- 
senting him  from  home,  and,  from  the  recollection 
of  what  had  passed  in  his  hearing  the  night 
before,  his  first  impulse  was  to  dispute  her  com- 
mands, that  he  might  bo  near  to  protect  her,  %t 
least,  by  his  presence,  from  the  recurrence  of 
similar  brutality  j  but,  true  to  the  resolution  h^ 
had  then  solon^lly  formed  to  obey  her  in  every- 
thing, he  had  yielded  that  ready  compliance  with 
her  wish  which  first  put  it  to  the  test  He  sought 
not  to  share  the  dinner  of  which  the  sailor-boy 
had  taken  charge,  but  wandered  alone  through 
the  town,  lost  in  his  own  reflections,  and  indulging 
now  in  vague  wishes,  now  in  vain  regrets;  now 
forming  plans  for  the  restoration  of  his  mother's 
lost  hai)piness,  and  lamenting  that  ho  was  not  a 
man,  with  age  and  strength,  to  put  them  in 
execution. 

AVeaiy  at  length  with  the  hum  of  the  busy 
throng,  he  turned  his  steps,  as  the  afternoon  drew 
on,  towards  the  high  lands  which  overlooked  the 
sea,  resolving  to  make  a  circuit  over  the  heights 
and  among  the  scattercKl  tults  of  copse,  so  as  to 
be  at  the  rendezvous  at  the  time  agreed  upon. 
He  gained  tlie  summit;  and,  somewhat  soothed 
by  the  glorious  prospect  which,  as  well  seaward 
as  inland,  bui^st  upon  liis  view,  felt  his  spirits 
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rerive  in  the  presence  of  the  magnificent  grandeur 
of  nature,  without  suspecting  for  a  moment  the 
influence  which  it  exercised  upon  him.  On  either 
side  a  boundless  prospect  stretched  out  before  him ; 
to  the  right,  the  limitless  ocean,  chequered  with 
fleeting  cloud-shadows,  and  speckled  here  and 
there  with  the  silvery  sail  even  to  the  verge  of 
the  horizon;  to  the  left  a  pastoral  landscape, 
almost  as  limitless  in  extent,  amidst  which  the 
white  cottages  of  the  poor  and  the  stately  man- 
siQns  of  the  rich  glittered  in  the  sunlight,  and 
cast  their  dark  shadows  along  the  bright  emerald 
sward.  Here  stood  the  golden  com,  waving 
gently  beneath  the  familiar  breeze  that  wove 
£uitastic  wreaths  of  shadow  among  the  nodding 
ears,  which  in  a  moment  shook  them  off  and 
sparkled  again  in  the  bright  ray.  Here  were  the 
itooping  forms  of  husbandmen,  plpng  the  sickle 
in  the  rich  harvest,  and  binding  into  sheaves  the 
produce  of  the  teeming  earth.  Here,  dark  masses 
of  umbrageous  forest  uprcared  a  thousand  green 
heads  to  greet  the  summer  wind,  which  sported 
with  thcii*  tresses,  and  drank  the  fragrant  odours 
they  exhaled.  In  the  meadows  the  cattle,  clustcTcd 
!  in  groups  beneath  the  tree-shadows,  lay  calmly 
akeping ;  or,  knee-deep  in  the  crystal  pools  of  a 
ffiejmdeiing  streamlet,  bared  their  broad  backs  to 
the  sun.  Aloft  the  lark  trilled  forth  her  never- 
ending  song,  and  nearer  earth  the  silent  sea-gull 
swept  fearlessly  past,  breaking  the  surrounding 
^tillncss  by  the  flap-flap  of  liis  unwearied  wing. 

Dted  half  forgot  the  cloud  that  had  come  over 
his  destiny  in  contemplation  of  the  scene.  At  a 
little  distance  from  the  spot  to  which  ho  had 
wandered  stood  a  lighthouse,  with  the  inmates  of 
which  —  an  old  man,  a  lad  who  acted  as  an  as- 
sistant, and  the  old  man's  daughter  —  he  had 
become  in  some  measure  intimate  during  his  pre- 
Tious  rambles  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  old 
man  had  a  sort  of  museum  of  stuffed  birds,  which 
he  prepared  himself —  they  had  all  dashed  them- 
seiTes  to  death  against  the  lantern  in  stormy 
Iii^tSy  and  he  had  stuffed  them  to  serve,  as  he 
faid,  as  a  warning  to  oitior  bipeds  to  keep  a  look- 
Ofut  ahead,  and  by  way  of  amusement  for  his  idle 
Jionrs.  Iltod  had  shown  an  interest  in  his  coUec- 
tion,  wrhich  had  won  the  old  man's  favour,  and 
the  two  were  therefore  excellent  friends.  De- 
lighted with  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  unwonted  beauty  of  the  prospect,  Ilted  re- 
scdwed  to  borrow  old  Browning's  telescope,  and 
entered  the  lighthouse  for  that  piupose.  The 
goodnatured  old  fellow,  who  was  in  the  act  of 
immortalising  a  kestrel  hawk,  handed  him  the 
glass  immediately,  telling  him  at  the  same  time 
that  he  need  not  return  it  till  the  morning,  as  he 
had  another  in  his  chest  —  and  regretting  that  he 
ooald  not  at  the  moment  leave  his  occupation  to 
show  him  the  best  points  of  view. 

The  boy,  quite  as  well  pleased  to  be  alone, 
sallied  forth  again  Tvdth  the  instrument,  and  by 
its  help  renewed  bis  survey  of  the  landscape. 
Hours  passed  i^way  in  this  pleasant  occupation, 
and  in  such  indulgence  in  the  vagaries  of  a  boyish 
isBsgination  as  it  was  calculated  to  oxcite.  )lap- 
pwng  to  hnng  his  instrument  to  bear  i}pon  a 


small  white  spot  embedded  in  foliage  and  lying 
far  away  along  the  coast,  he  discovered  or  fancied 
he  discovered  in  it  a  resemblance  to  his  old  home 
at  Charlton.  He  gazed  upon  it  long  and  earnestly, 
and  the  spectacle  brought  back  a  train  of  childish 
memories  and  associations  dating  from  his  earliest 
recollections,  which  threw  him  again  into  melan- 
choly. The  vision  of  his  infant  years,  of  the  i^a- 
temal  caresses  and  sympathies  which  had  piade 
them  joyous  and  happy,  upon  the  beloved  spot 
where  his  eyes  first  saw  the  light,  returned  in 
full  force  to  his  remembrance  —  and,  boy  though 
he  was,  with  hopes  yet  young  and  ardent,  con- 
trasted bitterly  with  the  feelings  and  forebodings 
of  the  hour.  AVeary  with  his  wanderings,  he 
threw  himBolf  upon  the  cool  grass  beneath  the 
shadow  of  a  rock,  and  ^'ith  the  bosom  of  the 
broad  sea  heaving  sluggishly  beneath  his  dreamy 
gaze,  lived  over  again  the  years  of  his  past  life  as 
the  events  of  his  short  career  rose  into  review. 
His  childish  years  —  tlie  pleasures  and  the  pains 
of  the  first  brief  period  of  existence,  before  a 
father's  presence  had  cast  a  gloom  over  its  young 
delights  —  his  first  separation  from  home  and 
parting  from  his  mother  —  his  school  discipline 
and  school-boy  exploits  and  friendships,  and  the 
hopes  they  had  fed  and  fostered  —  all  passed  like 
the  pictures  of  a  shifting  panorama  before  his 
mind's  eye,  as  he  gave  lumsclf  up  to  the  train  of 
reflection  which  accident  had  suggested.  How 
bright  and  golden  appeared  these  pictures  of  the 
past  as  memory  drew  them  !  How  dark  and  dis- 
couraging the  prospect  of  the  future,  pregnant  as 
it  was  vdih  certain  sorrow  and  suffering  to  her, 
upon  whom  alone  in  the  world  he  could  rely  for 
affectionate  guidance  and  sympathy  in  his  outset 
upon  life. 

With  a  heavy  heart  Ilted  rose  from  his  resting- 
place,  and  pursued  his  way  towards  that  part  of 
the  cliff  which  stood  above  the  hut  that  had  been 
his  temporary  residence,  and  where  he  had  pro- 
mised to  meet  his  mother  at  the  hour  of  simset. 
Already  his  shadow,  stretched  to  a  colossal  length* 
warned  him  that  the  hour  was  not  far  distant, 
and  the  almost  level  sun  looked  him  in  the  face 
as  he  advanced  against  his  dazzling  beams  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  He  gained  the  spot,  however, 
ere  yet  the  red  orb  sunk  behind  the  gray  cloud 
that  lay  along  the  horizon  -seaward,  and  seating 
himself  upon  the  summit  of  a  projecting  head- 
land, a  few  paces  beyond  the  place  of  his  father's 
concealment,  there  awaited  the  appearance  of  his 
mother.  He  was  not  certain  from  what  direction 
she  might  approach  the  place,  as  the  business  of 
providing  for  household  wants  often  led  her  to  the 
neighbouriughamlets,  and  as  she  often  walked  in  the 
evening  either  on  th(i  cliffs  or  along  the  beach.  He 
sat  therefore  at  a  point  where  he  could  command 
a  view  as  well  of  the  track  along  the  shore  as  of 
th(>  various  winding  pathways  which  led  to  the 
scattered  hamlets  and  lone  houses  in  the  upland 
district.  As  evening  came  on  and  the  last  red 
gleam  of  daylight  lit  up  the  landscape,  crowds  of 
rooks  came  cawing  over  head  and  filled  the  air 
with  their  hoarse  clamours,  then  wheeling  in  a 
J  Fpst  circle,  bore  away  iV>x  a  Oaa\.vxu\,  d\\^\^  cS.  A^ 
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elms,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  gray  tower 
of  an  ancient  church.  Ilted  watched  them  till 
the  old  trees  nodded  their  bald  tops  beneath  the 
weight  of  their  noisy  tenants,  and  the  chimes  of 
the  old  church  rang  out  the  hour  of  curfew.  The 
sun  had  sunk  behind  the  gray  cloud,  and  trans- 
formed it  into  a  broad,  blood-red  curtain,  whose 
crimson  glare  was  reflected  in  the  deep,  every 
rippling  wave  of  which,  crowned  with  the  bright 
eflPulgence,  bore  it  onwards  to  the  pebbly  margin 
at  the  foot  of  the  cUff. 

Still  Ilted  sat  there  alone,  and  though  he  looked 
continually  on  every  side,  no  human  form  ap- 
proached. Far  down  in  the  valley  he  could  see 
the  reapers  returning  fix)m  their  labours,  and  from 
another  quarter  the  distant  shout  of  the  harvest- 
home  arose  from  a  group  assembled  round  a 
heavily-laden  wain,  which,  to  the  sound  of  hearty 
cheers  and  the  cracking  thong  of  the  driver,  the 
sturdy  oxen  were  dragging  to  the  farmstead. 
Twilight  was  creeping  on  the  scene,  when  the 
boy  instinctively  put  tibe  telescope  to  his  eye,  and 
swept  the  whole  landward  side  of  the  view. 
Then  advancing  to  the  ledge  of  the  cliff,  and 
lying  flat  upon  the  grass,  ho  turned  the  tube 
towards  his  mother's  dwelling — "She  is  not 
there,"  he  said  unconsciously — "the  place  is 
empty."  Then,  pausing  for  a  moment,  he  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  walking  a  few  paces,  began  careftilly 
to  examine  through  the  glass  the  coast-line  to- 
wards the  west,  which,  firom  the  spot  where  he 
stood,  was  visible  for  several  miles.  Suddenly  he 
started  as  though  stung  by  a  venomous  reptile, 
but  though  his  whole  foime  shook  and  trembled, 
and  his  very  flesh  seemed  to  quiver  with  horror 
— yet,  constraining  himself  by  a  violent  effort,  he 
kept  his  eye  fixed  to  the  vibrating  instrument  for 
a  few  agonizing  seconds — then,  dashing  it  from 
him  with  a  wild  and  wailing  cry,  he  started  at 
full  speed  like  one  possessed — and  turning  neither 
to  the  right  nor  the  left,  made  straight  for  the 
spot  which  a  moment  before  had  fascinated  his 


As  Ilted  cast  the  telescope  to  the  ground,  and 
shot  off  with  the  speed  of  a  startled  roe,  he  ran 
almost  into  the  arms  of  old  Browning,  who,  having 
finished  his  bird-stuffing,  and  seeing  the  youth 
still  on  the  cHff,  had  come  forth  to  invito  him  in 
to  inspect  the  new  addition  to  his  museum.  Uted 
glared  at  him  for  an  instant,  as  if  about  to  speak, 
but  without  stopping,  avoided  his  outstretched 
hand,  and  plunging  down  the  path  that  led  to  a 
woody  ravine,  leaped  the  enclosing  fence,  and  the 
next  moment  was  heard  crashing  his  way  among 
the  tangled  underwood.  The  old  man  stood 
gazing  after  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  saw  him 
emerge  again  upon  the  down  on  the  other  side, 
and  rapidly  disappear  in  the  distance,  as  the 
deepening  shades  of  evening  sunk  upon  the  view. 
■**  Not  particular  polite,  however,"  ejaculated  the 
old  gentleman,  as  he  stooped  to  pick  up  his  pro- 
perty, thus  unceremoniously  abandoned.  "  What 
the  deuce  is  in  the  wind  now  ?  I  shall  take  bet- 
ter care  of  my  Dolland  another  time — *  Will  you 
be  so  kind.  Mister  Browning :'  when  you  want  to 
borrow — and  pitch  it  away  like  a  piece  of  old 


junk  when  you've  done  with  it  —  you've  learned 
the  way  of  the  world  too  soon,  my  young  sprig;" 
and  he  stumped  back  to  the  door  of  his  round 
tower,  to  the  solace  of  his  evening  pipe. 


CHAPTER  nr. 

The  sun  had  been  nearly  an  hour  below  the 
horizon,  and  only  a  faint  reddish  haze  in  the 
north-west  marked  the  spot  in  the  heavens  where 
he  had  disappeared  from  view.  The  moon,  in  ha 
second  quarter,  shone  brightly  above  the  silveiy 
edge  of  a  floating  cloud,  and  threw  the  black 
shadows  of  the  cliffs  far  along  the  beach,  or  where 
the  rampart  of  cliff  is  interrupted  by  ravines  green 
with  ftirze,  copsewood,  and  fern,  down  to  the 
tidal  margin,  shed  her  silver  light  upon  the  sands, 
and  wantoned  with  the  salt  spray,  as  it  dashed 
upon  the  shore. 

About  three  miles  eastward  of  the  hut  which 
Darrel  had  chosen  as  a  retreat  for  his  wife  and 
son,  and  a  hiding-place  for  himself,  there  is  a 
little  inlet,  but  two  or  three  roods  in  area,  known 
by  the  name  of  Freshwater  Cove,  so  called  because 
there  a  small  streamlet,  which  rises  a  few  milee 
inland,  pours  its  scanty  tribute  to  the  ocean,  over 
a  slanting  face  of  rock,  hardly  more  than  twenty 
feet  in  height.  The  summit  of  the  cHff,  whid^ 
here  is  in  no  part  above  double  that  height  from 
the  level  of  the  sea-beach,  is  overgrown  with  a 
forest  of  young  or  dwarf  oaks,  and  almost  impas- 
sable, except  by  a  single  trodden  path,  from,  the 
abundance  of  underwood,  brambles,  and  rank 
grass,  which  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  soiL 
The  Cove  lies  very  low,  and  though  its  bed  be  of 
the  finest  and  softest  sand,  and  from,  its  romantic 
and  picturesque  beauty  it  is  often  visited  and  re- 
visited by  strangers,  it  is  accessible  only  when 
the  tide  is  out,  and  is  deeply  submerged  at  high 
water. 

It  is  apparently  low  water  now,  but  the  tide  has 
turned  above  an  hour  ago.  Over  the  smooth  sand 
the  shadows  of  a  few  stunted  trees,  which  skirt  the 
cliff,  are  moving  slowly  as  the  branches  are  heavily 
waved  by  the  night-wind.  At  intervals,  the 
moonlight  glimmers  through  the  foliage,  and  fiedls 
in  fitful  gleams  upon  what  seems  the  inanimate 
body  of  a  woman  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  her 
face  partially  concealed  by  an  arm  upon  which  it 
rests ;  while,  with  the  other  stretched  forward, 
sho  appears  convulsively  to  grasp  the  earth.  The 
dark  blood  flows  piteously  from  a  cruel  wound  on 
her  temples,  and  mingles  with  the  tiny  rivulets 
of  brine  which  each  succeeding  wave  sends  on- 
wards, nearer  and  nearer,  to  the  shore.  The  sea- 
breeze  stirs  her  garments  —  the  hoarse  surge,  with 
mournful  and  regular  peals,  advances  its  onward 
march ;  but  she  heeds  not.  Already  the  breakers 
burst  in  thundering  voices  at  her  feet,  and  the 
salt  spray  dashes  over  her ;  but  she  moves  not  a 
limb.  A  few  more  pulses  of  old  Ocean's  restless 
heart,  and  his  cold  arms  shall  fold  her  round,  and 
bear  her  away  in  his  mortal  embrace. 

But,  hark  !  There  is  a  sudden  rustling  sound 
in  the  wood —  the  crackling  of  sundered  branoheSi 
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and  the  short,  quick,  gasping  sobs,  as  of  a  man 
hunted  by  beagles  —  and  the  next  moment  there 
is  a  vision  of  a  boy,  bareheaded,  his  raiment  torn 
to  shreds,  with  haggard  looks  and  half- frantic 
gesture,  i)eering  fix)m  the  summit  of  the  cliflf, 
where  the  streamlet  trickles  down  the  rock.  He 
seeks  a  place  to  descend  into  the  Cove,  selects  the 
only  practicable  chance,  and  laying  himself  face 
to  face  with  the  shelving  water- washed  stone, 
glides  instantly  down  upon  the  soft,  wet  sand, 
and  rushes  with  a  fierce  cry  of  joy  to  the  inani- 
mate form  which  the  salt  waves  are  already  about 
to  bear  from  his  grasp.  It  is  Ilted,  come  to  rescue 
his  mother  from  death,  or  to  share  with  her  an 
oce&n  tomb. 

His  first  care  is  to  raise  her  in  his  arms,  to  drag 
hff  away  from  the  advancing  billows,  and  place 
h«  upon  a  fragment  of  fallen  rock.  The  spectacle 
of  her  blood,  and  the  ghastly  wound  upon  that 
beloved  face,  wrings  a  groan  of  agony  from  his 
laeast ;  but  in  an  instant  he  has  torn  the  kerchief 
from  his  neck,  and  bound  it  firmly  round  her 
temples.  But  she  is  insensible  to  his  voice,  his 
tars,  his  caresses.  He  chafes  her  cold  hands, 
lap  his  warm  cheek  to  hers,  covers  it  with  kisses, 
aiii  with  plaintiye  accents,  words  of  tenderest 
ai^ction,  whispered  in  her  ears,  strives  to  recal 
krto  consciousness;  but  in  vain.  He  clasps  her 
in  his  arms,  and  moans  bitterly  over  the  lifeless 
form  which  returns  no  pressure  to  his  grasp.  The 
night-breeze  freshens,  the  rippled  swell  of  the 
sommer  sea  breaks  into  leaping  billows,  and 
louder  and  heavier,  with  each  succeeding  stroke, 
the  breakCTs  dash  with  dull  and  leaden  sound 
upon  the  sand,  and  shoot  their  foaming  tongues 
^  up  towards  the  narrow  inclosure.  "Merciful 
Godr*  cries  the  distracted  boy,  in  his  anguish, 
"are  we  to  perish  thus  ?"  Htdf-frantic  with  the 
terror  of  the  moment,  ho  turns  a  despairing  look 
around  upon  the  wild  solitude;  and  uttering  a 
loud  cry,  throws  himself  again  upon  the  senseless 
form  of  his  mother.  But  there  is  life  yet  in  that 
motionle^  frame.  He  can  feel  her  beating  heart 
in  bis  passionate  embrace.  He  rushes  to  the 
descending  streamlet,  now  sparkling  in  the  moon- 
beams, and,  collecting  water  in  the  hollows  of  his 
hands,  hastens  to  bathe  her  brows  with  the  cool 
liquid;  repeating  the  application  again  and  again, 
aikl  with  a  shell  snatched  from  the  sand,  pouring  a 
few  drops  between  those  livid  lips.  To  his  un- 
^)eakable  relief  they  part  with  a  convulsive  mo- 
tion, and  a  deep  sigh  bursts  from  them.  Slowly 
and  heavily,  as  when  one  awakes  unwillingly  to 
an  ordeal  of  terror  and  torture,  her  eyelids  are  un 
dosed,  and  Martha  Barrel,  with  unconscious  and 
bewildered  gaze,  looks  around.  She  essays  to 
speakf  but  for  some  minutes  her  lips  refuse  their 
utterance ;  and  memory,  more  merciful  than  relent- 
le»  destiny,  brings  not  back  the  miseries  of  the  past. 

"Where  am  I  ?"  at  length  she  asks  in  feeblest 
tones ;  "  and  who  has  brought  me  here  ? " 

**  0  mother,  dear  mother,  it  is  I ;  surely  you 
hiowme?" 

"  nted  !  —  my  son  Ilted  !  —  and  why  have  you 
laxm^t  me  here  ?  take  me  home — oh,  I  am  perish- 
ing here! —  why  did  you  bring  mc  here  ?  " 


**  Mother,  dear  mother,  I  did  not  bring  you 
here  —  I  came  to  save  you  —  rise,  dear  mother, 
and  lean  on  me,  —  we  may  yet  wade  round  the 
point,  but  the  tide  is  coming  in  fast,  and  if  we 
stay  here  we  shall  be  drowned." 

**  What  point  ?  Where  are  we  ?  Ah,  merciful 
God  !  then  it  was  not  a  horrible  dream  !*' 

**  Ko,  mother,  my  poor  mother,  it  was  not  a 
dream  —  I  saw  the  dreadful  deed,  but  could  not 
prevent  it — mother,  I  am  come  to  save  you  — 
rise  and  come  with  me,  while  we  may  yet  clear  the 
point  —  see  how  the  water  is  coming  in  —  a  few 
minutes,  and  it  will  be  too  late." 

** Ilted,  I  cannot  rise;  save  yourself,  my  dear 
boy,  and  leave  me  here ;  it  is  better  for  me  to  die." 

** Mother,  I  will  never  leave  you;  in  God's 
name  I  will  stay  here,  if  you  stay  here." 

And  the  boy  seated  himself  on  the  sand,  and 
looked  his  mother  calmly  in  the  face ;  and  the 
hollow  wind  wailed  in  the  caverns  of  the  rocks 
around;  while  the  sea  grew  dark,  and,  like  an 
angry  cur,  showed  its  Avhite  teeth  as  it  rushed 
scowling  towards  them,  and  the  black  billows  in 
broad  and  regular  ranks  burst  in  thundering  tones 
almost  at  theii'  feet. 

**  Ilted,  I  wi\l  try  for  your  sake  to  escape. 
Give  me  your  hand."  The  son  was  at  her  side  in 
an  instant,  and  raised  her  to  her  feet. 

**If  you  are  afraid  of  the  water,  mother,  shut 
your  eyes,  and  lean  upon  me;  perhaps  there  is 
yet  time,  and  I  may  guide  you  round." 

Martha's  limbs  tremble,  and  her  brain  reels  as 
she  makes  the  attempt ;  but  with  all  a  mother's 
courage  on  behalf  of  an  only  child,  she  staggers 
forward  into  the  threatening  waves  towaixls  the 
projecting  point,  which  is  already  based  several 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  pair  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment, when  they  have  got  beyond  the  breakers. 
The  water  reaches  the  boy's  shoulders,  and  each 
advancing  wave  lilts  him  oflf  his  feet,  or  buries 
him  for  an  instant  beneath  it.  There  is  a  lull  for 
a  space,  and  the  pair  plunge  forward  to  the  point ; 
the  boy  swimming,  the  mother  struggling  fear- 
fully to  keep  her  footing.  A  minute  more,  and 
they  had  rounded  the  rock,  but  an  envious  billow, 
which,  for  a  moment,  blots  out  the  sky  from  their 
view,  dashes  them  back  into  the  foaming  lino  of 
breakers,  where,  reeling  and  giddy  with  the 
shock,  they  instinctively  return  to  the  now  fast 
narrowing  patch  of  dry  sand  they  had  so  lately 
quitted. 

"Heaven  be  merciful  to  us!"  said  Martha. 
"  This  is  our  grave,  my  poor  boy;  let  us  pray  to 
God,  for  there  is  none  other  to  help  us." 

"  Let  us  try  again,  mother,  at  the  other  point; 
perhaps  it  is  not  so  deep  on  that  side ;  it  is  not 
half- tide  yet,  and  there  is  still  a  chance  of  escape." 

**  God  grant  that  it  may  be  so.  Give  me  your 
hand  once  more ;  alas !  there  is  no  time  for  de- 
liberating." 

Again  the  mother  and  son  are  battling  with  the 
waves,  on  the  further  side  of  the  Cove ;  but  this 
time  they  are  driven  back  by  the  incoming  tide, 
while  yet  full  twenty  feet  from  the  uttermost 
verge  of  the  projecting  barrier.  Martha,  spirit- 
less and  exhausted,  no\^  ^n]^  do^oi  xr^oncL  >^ 
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rock  seat  whence  she  had  lately  risen,  and  resigns 
herself  to  the  inevitable  death  which  awaits  them 
both.  And  ever  wails  the  wind,  and  hoarsely 
roars  the  sea;  and  on  and  on,  in  regular  ranks, 
like  an  invading  foe,  marches  with  fateful  step 
the  advancing  tide,  whose  every  threatening  bil- 
low booms  like  a  death-knell  in  her  eai-s. 

But  the  fiery  spirit  of  the  boy  rebels  against 
the  impending  death ;  and  wandering  round  and 
round  tiie  now  confined  enclosure,  he  vainly  tries 
to  scale  the  steep  rocks  which  shut  them  in. 

"  Gome  to  me,  my  son,  and  let  us  die  together. 
God  will  take  us  to  himself.  Come  to  my  arms, 
nted,  and  we  will  sleep  the  last  sleep  in  peace." 

"  Mother !  ought  wo  not  to  preserve  our  lives, 
if  possible?" 

**  Assuredly,  my  boy ;  but  Qod  has  not  willed 
it  BO.  Let  us  submit  to  His  decrees  Avith 
patience." 

"  Yes,  mother,  yes;  but  if  I  could  swim  round 
the  cliff,  I  have  been  thinking,  I  might  pull  you 
up  the  rock  where  I  slid  down  at  first.  Shall  I 
not  try  it  ?" 

"I  dare  not  prevent  you,  my  boy.  May 
Heaven  preserve  you  in  the  attempt ;  but  I  cannot 
witness  it.     What  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 

**  Help  me  to  roll  the  crag  you  are  sitting  on  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  ground ;  then,  if  I  succeed 
in  getting  round,  you  must  stand  upon  it,  and  I 
will  let  down  a  branch  of  a  tree  for  you  to  climb 
up." 

"  It  is  our  only  chance,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
try  it." 

Both  now  put  their  hands  to  the  fragment  of 
stone,  which,  with  some  difficulty,  they  moved  to 
the  foot  of  the  smooth  shelving  rock,  over  which 
the  waters  of  the  streamlet  trickled  into  the  Cove. 
When  Ilted  had  rested  a  moment  from  the  fatigue 
of  this  effort,  he  embraced  his  mother  in  silence, 
and,  without  further  pause,  plunged  through  the 
breakers,  and  swam  out  seawards,  intending  to 
clear  the  point  round  which  they  had  first  at- 
tempted to  wade ;  but  the  tide,  which  was  setting 
rtrongly  up  channel,  bore  him  away  in  a  contrary 
direction ;  and  he  saw  that  on  that  side  the  at- 
tempt would  be  in  vain.  But  with  a  good  heart 
he  Bet  his  face  towards  the  farther  point,  and 
happily,  with  a  determined  struggle,  and  not 


without  a  narrow  escape  of  being  carried  out  to 
sea  and  drifted  up  the  coast,  finally  effected  a  safb 
landing.  Several  times,  as  he  swam  for  more 
than  life,  he  shouted  cheerily,  in  the  hope  that  she^ 
for  whose  sake  he  was  ^villing  to  lay  it  down, 
might  hear  him  and  take  courage. 

But  Martha  heard  nothing  beyond  the  howling 
of  the  wind,  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  gathering 
surges,  and  the  booming  roar  of  the  breakeii 
upon  the  beach,  whose  stem  voices  rang  in  bar 
ear  like  the  knell  of  the  brave  boy.  She  sat  and 
moved  not  till  she  rose  mechanically  as  the  tide 
came  on  and  bathed  her  feet ;  then  she  stood  up 
upon  the  rocky  fragment,  and  tiiming  away  from 
the  remorseless  sea,  iixed  her  eyes  on  the  grassy 
fringe  at  the  summit  of  the  cliff.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  die  there,  and  was  fast  sinking 
into  the  apathy  and  listlessness  which  her  lato 
sufferings  and  fatigue  united  with  the  present 
despair  to  produce,  when  she  heard  an  animating 
shout,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  beheld  the 
dripping  face  of  her  boy  bending  over  the  bank. 

"Have  courage  and  patience,  mother.  God  be 
praised!  I  can  save  you  now ;  but  I  must  not  stay 
to  talk;"  and  he  disappeared  again  almost  in- 
stantly. A  few  moments  after  he  was  pulling 
manfully  at  the  hurdle  fences  which  enclosed  the 
forest  dell,  through  the  centre  of  which  the  little 
streamlet  wound  its  way.  Several  of  these  he 
severed  from  their  osier  fastenings  by  means  of 
his  knife,  lifted  them  frt}m  their  hold  in  the  earih| 
and  bore  them  to  the  top  of  the  shelving  rock, 
calling  ever  and  anon  as  he  worked  to  his  mother 
to  be  of  good  cheer.  When  he  judged  that  he 
had  enough  for  his  purpose,  he  passed  the  hurdles 
one  at  a  time  down  the  sloping  cliff.  Martha  re- 
ceived them  as  they  fell ;  and,  invigorated  by  the 
prospect  of  deliverance,  had  no  great  difficulty  lii 
fixing  one  above  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  rude 
ladder  by  which  to  ascend  to  the  arms  of- the 
now  happy  and  exulting  boy. 

They  were  saved ;  and,  by  a  simultaneous  feel- 
ing, both  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  returned 
audible  thanks  to  Him  whose  ear  is  ever  open  to 
the  cry  of  distress,  aud  who  had  rescued  the  op* 
pressed  from  the  wrath  of  man  and  the  maw  of 
the  devouring  grave. 
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It  was  a  cold,  gloomy  evening,  when  I,  Peter 
Crump,  was  whirled  away  on  top  of  the  Qutck- 

9iker  coach  ftt)m  the  town  of  A ,  in  which 

place  I  had  for  some  years  been  employed  as 
assistant  in  the  establi^ment  of  Messrs.  Biggs 
tmd  Sniggs,  linen  and  woollen  drapers.  My  feel- 
ings were  decidedly  pleasurable  as  I  lit  my  cigar, 
Mded  mjr  2X}ugh  roluauDoua  wrapper  aroimd  me, 


and  left  the  dull  streets  behind ;  for  A had 

never  been  an  agreeable  home  to  me:  my  em- 
ployers had  been  somewhat  overbearing,  and  not 
too  polite ;  my  ignorant  brother  assistants  had  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  tlieir  sense  of  inferiority  by 
continually  making  game  of  me;  and  she  who 
alone  had  tlirown  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  my  re- 
sidence in  the  place  had,  a  short  time  before  I  left^ 
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goBfi  and  bound  herself  for  life  to  young  Hicks, 
Ae  hairdresser,  and  left  darkness  and  desolation 
behind.  Now  I  was  on  my  way  to  C—  to 
alter  upon  a  new  situation,  the  salary  of  which 
WM  as  much  as  eight  pounds  a  year  more  than 
tibtt  which  I  had  received  from  Messrs.  Biggs  and 
Sfliggs;  and,  besides  the  brilliant  prospect  this 
opened  to  me,  I  had  the  pleasant  consciousness  of 
dnying  in  my  pocket  no  less  a  sum  than  six 
Jannds,  eight  shillings,  and  fourpencc-halQicnny, 
in  my  own. 

Of  the  coach  journey  I  haye  little  to  relate. 
It  was  just  as,  I  suppose,  coach  journeys  on  gloomy 
ermings  ummlly  are.  Inside  there  were  threo  fat 
lidies  and  one  fat  gentleman ;  outside  there  were 
tereral  nondescript  individuals,  silent  and  sleepy, 
«f  whom  all  that  was  visible  was  a  vague,  indis- 
tinct mass  of  great-coats,  woollen  shawls,  caps, 
Old  noses.  The  evening  was  bitterly  cold ;  and 
g^  enough  was  I  when,  about  nine  o'clock,  we 

arrived  at  the  large  sea-port  town  of  B ; 

nttled  over  the  stony  streets,  dropping  most  of 
the  passengers  here  and  there  as  we  went  on; 
lod  drew  up,  at  last,  at  the  door  of  the  Blue 
Joar  Hotel,  where  I  was  to  pass  the  night,  in- 
tending to  prosecute  my  journey  next  morning 
by  tiie  Ikcopmny  Buster  steam-packet.  As  well 
IB  the  state  of  my  legs  would  permit  —  for 
litterly  they  had  been  as  numb  and  heavy,  from 
the  cold,  as  a  pair  of  granite  posts — I  got  off  the 
eoach  and  entered  the  house.  The  waiter  showed 
B6  into  the  coffeo-ix)om,  a  large,  cold,  dreary, 
new-looking  apartment,  with  an  uncari)eted  floor, 
bare  walls,  curtainless  windows,  lots  of  little 
tiWes  with  iron  legs,  a  white  marble  mantel-piece, 
thich  made  mo  shiver  to  look  at  it,  and  a  cold, 
callous-looking  grate,  containing  a  few  lumps  of 
iasBusible  co«d,  from  which  the  vital  spark  had 
learly  fled.  What  a  reception,  after  a  cold  ride 
•f  thirty  miles !  What  a  chill  to  aU  the  hopes  I 
had  been  cherishing  of  a  blazing  fire,  a  comfort- 
able room.  Promethean  brandy-and- water,  and  a 
newspaper  with  a  bloody  murder  in  it!  The 
WtCT  saw  my  lengthened  visage,  and  said  in  an 
apologetic  tone,  while  he  stirred  the  hopelcss- 
fcoking  coals,  as  if  he  thought  there  was  any 
possibility  of  reviving  them — 

"Very  poor  fire,  xQvy  poor  fire  indeed,  sir! 
The  room  is  not  finished  yet,  sir.  Quite  a  new 
loom  —  a  new  addition ;  the  house  itself  is  very 
old,  sir.  The  walls  of  this  room  is  damp  yet,  and 
▼oa't  take  the  paper.  Paper  is  ordered  though, 
Bir ;  and  an  'ansum  paper  it  is,  sir —  the  'ansumcst 
paper  ever  you  st^en  in  your  life,  sir.  An  extror- 
nary  'ansum  coflfee-room  it  will  be  altogether, 
when  it's  finished.  It  aint  quite  finished  yet,  sir ; 
but  when  it  U  finished,  there  wont  be  such  an- 
other in  this  county  or  the  next.  Mr.  Snooks  is 
fee  architect,  sir ;  there  aint  sich  another  architect 
la  the  coimtry,  sir.  Wrote  a  book,  sir,  with 
plates  in  it  —  The  Architectural  Capabilities  of 
Chimleys.  This  here  chimlcy,  sir,  is  a  beauty 
imtaide ;  you  wouldn't  know  it  to  be  a  chimley  at 
til,  if  you  wasn't  told.  It's  a  statty  of  Britannier, 
Mr  —  *oUer  you  know,  sir;  and  the  smoke  goes  up 
Bumg^  tte  body;  and  comas  oni  a^  the  top  of  the  i 


hemlot,  BO  as  to  represent  tho  plume  of  feathers 
'pon  top  of  tho  hcmlet,  you  know,  sir.  Oh  !  it's 
an  'ansum  chimley  outside,  sir !  There's  a  failure 
inside,  though,  somewhere ;  the  fire  smokes  with 
a  westerly  wind,  and  wont  bum  at  aU  -with  no 
other.  It's  been  lighted  ten  times  to-day,  sir,  and 
wont  get  up  nohow.  Mind  tobacco-smoke,  sir  ?" 
And,  as  he  asked  the  question,  the  waiter  paused 
from  his  futile  attempts  to  light  tlie  fire  by  means 
of  an  old  newspaper  which  he  had  recklessly  torn 
to  pieces,  and  thrust  through  tho  bars  of  the  grate 
for  that  purpose.     "  Mind  tobacco-smoke,  sir  r" 

**  No,"  I  replied ;  "  I  rather  like  it.  Why  do 
you  ask  ?" 

"'Cos  there's  a  stunning  fire  do\^Ti  in  the 
smoking-room,  sir;  and  a  jolly  lot  of  gen'l'men 
there  too.  If  you  don't  mind  smoke,  sir,  you'll 
find  it  very  comlbrtable  there.  There  aint  such 
a  snug  room  in  the  town  as  our  smoking-room. 
Not  a  grand  room  like  this,  you  know,  sir ;  but 
snug,  sir,  snug — snug  and  cosy.  It's  an  old 
room,  sir,  with  an  old  carved  oak  wainscot,  which 
is  greatly  admired ;  the  most  curio  usest  old  oak 
wainscot  ever  you  seen,  sir.  Like  to  go  down, 
sir?" 

I  hailed  the  proposal  with  delight.  A  stunning 
fire,  a  snug  room,  brandy-and-water,  and  a  jolly 
company  1  What  a  change  from  this  cold,  desolate 
place !  I  motioned  to  the  waiter  to  lead  on ;  and, 
imder  his  guidance,  shortly  arrived  at  the  room  in 
question.  The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  I 
entered  ;  at  the  same  moment  ordering,  in  a  loud 
and  audible  voice  —  to  show  that  I  was  at  my 
ease,  and  was  accustomed  to  good  society  — 
a  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  **hot  as  blazes." 
The  smoke  was  so  dense  in  the  room,  that  I  could, 
at  first,  distinguish  little  or  nothing,  save  the  gas 
lamp  in  the  centre,  shining  like  the  moon  in  a  fog. 
After  a  few  moments,  however,  when  the  inevi- 
table coughing  was  over,  and  my  eyes  were  some* 
what  accustomed  to  the  dense  medium,  I  became 
conscious  that  there  were  about  ten  or  a  dozen 
gentlemen  present,  who,  having  abandoned  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  room,  had  ranged  tliem- 
selves  in  a  semicircle  around  the  fire ;  each  with  a 
glass  of  grog  placed  somewhere  within  his  reach, 
and  each  with  a  long  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth  — ex- 
cept one,  who  was  smoking  a  monstrous  meer- 
schaum. Two  or  three  of  the  party  arose,  and 
very  i>olitely  offered  me  a  scat;  a  kindness  of 
which  I,  with  equal  politeness,  availed  myself. 
My  brandy-and-water  was  brought  in,  piping  hot ; 
I  sipped  it,  looked  into  tho  blazing  fire,  and  began 
to  feel  very  comfortable. 

*'  Pipe,  sir  ?'*  asked  one  of  tho  gentlemen,  rais- 
ing his  hand  to  the  mantel-piece  to  reach  me  one. 

"  Thank  you,"  I  repUed ;  "  I  wiU  wait  a  Uttle* 
I've  been  smoking." 

This  was  true — I  had  managed  to  get  through 
a  cigar  while  on  top  of  tho  coach.  By  dint  of 
long  and  persevering  practice,  I  had  made  myself 
equal  to  the  oceasional  accomplishment  of  that 
feat ;  but  I  was  afraid  of  a  pipe. 

I  was  silent,  and  so  were  the  rest.  I  didn't 
know  how  to  begin  a  conversation,  and  the  othef 
all  appeared  to  bo  in  dee]^  ^o\)l^\.\  u<^\.  ^  «Ks<q( 
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was  to  be  heard,  save  the  ticking  of  a  clock  which 
stood  in  a  coraer  of  the  room,  and  the  puff-puffing 
of  the  smokers.  I  certainly  could  discover  no 
signs  of  that  extreme  jollity  which  the  waiter  had 
led  me  to  expect ;  and  perhaps  I  felt  rather  re- 
lieved at  it,  mj  forte  Ijing  rather  in  the  deeper 
operations  of  the  brain  than  in  shallow-patcd 
jocularity. 

During  the  silence,  I  occupied  myself  by  ob- 
serving the  appearance  of  my  companions.  They 
seemed,  generally  speaking,  to  be  tradesmen  and 
others,  who  had  dropped  in  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two,  but  who  were  not  staying  in  the  house. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  any  of  them, 
save  one.  This  was  the  gentleman  smoking  the 
meerschaum.  He  was  a  very  strongly-built  though 
rather  round-shouldered  man ;  with  a  dark  com- 
plexion, dark  bushy  hair,  large  whiskers,  a  low 
forehead;  small,  piercing,  restless  eye^,  which 
peered  out,  sharp  as  needles,  fix)m  between  the 
half-closed  lids ;  and  a  remarkably  large  hooked- 
nose.  Altogether,  there  was  something  very 
strange  about  the  man.  All  were  silent,  but  he 
was  especially  so;  you  could  hear  the  others 
puffing  away  at  their  pipes,  but  the  smoke  seemed 
to  flow  out  of  his  mouth  in  a  continuous  stream. 
He  never  moved  to  take  his  glass  of  grog;  he 
never  shifted  his  position  in  his  chair;  and  his 
very  breathing  was  noiseless.  The  restlessness  of 
his  eyes,  however,  made  amends  for  all  this  quiet. 
While  those  of  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
fixed  on  the  fire,  or  on  vacancy,  his  were  continu- 
ally wandering  about  the  circle,  giving  each  indi- 
vidual, in  turn,  a  shrewd  glance;  and  directing, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  a  large  share  of  their  atten- 
tion to  myself.  Whether  it  was  the  cause  or  the 
effect  of  this,  I  know  not ;  but  my  eyes  sought 
him  as  much  as  his  sought  me.  Do  what  I  would, 
there  was  no  preventing  them  from  continually 
stealing  back  to  the  face  of  the  hook-nosed 
man. 

At  length  one  of  the  company  arose,  and  went 
to  refill  his  pipe  frx)m  a  large  brass  box  of  tobacco 
which  stood  on  the  table.  While  engaged  in  the 
operation,  he  said,  with  the  air  of  a  person  who 
did  not  speak  without  reflection,  "  I'm  sure  you 
are  wrong,  Symons !  He  cut  her  throat  with  a 
carving-knife,  and  buried  her  in  the  garden." 

"  Knocked  her  brains  out  with  the  poker,  and 
threw  her  into  the  river,"  said  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed, dogmatically. 

"  I  remember  reading  the  case  in  the  papers 
perfectly,  Symons ;  and  I'm  certain  I*m  right." 

*'  Knocked  her  brains  out  with  the  poker,  and 
threw  her  into  the  river,"  repeated  the  other,  still 
more  dogmatically  than  before,  with  a  puff  of 
smoke  between  each  word. 

"  May  I  ask  to  what  case  you  refer,  gentle- 
men ?"  said  I.  I  had  nearly  finished  my  glass  of 
brandy-and-water ;  a  genial  glow  pervaded  my 
system ;  and  I  felt  self-confident  and  happy. 

"  It  is  a  murder  case,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman 
who  had  been  filling  his  pipe,  "  a  case  which  was 

tried  at  the  last assizes ;  the  murder  of  his 

wife  by  a  man  called  Johnson.  My  friend  here 
^Bfy  tia^  be  killed  her  with  a  poker,  and  threv 


her  into  the  river ;  while  I  maintain  that  he  cut 
her  throat,  and  buried  her  in  the  garden." 

Now  I  must  mention  here,  that  remarkable 
criminal  trials  possessed  a  great  deal  of  interest 
for  me ;  and,  in  fact,  formed  my  principal  reading. 
Perhaps  two  reasons  may  be  given  for  this.  First, 
that  my  naturally  excitable  disposition  made  me 
peruse  the  accoimts  of  them  with  a  kind  of  plea- 
surable horror.  Secondly,  that  I  had  once  spent 
a  day  in  a  county  town,  at  a  time  when  the 
assizes  were  being  held,  and  had  actually  passed 
several  hours  in  court.  The  consequence  was, 
that  I  imbibed  an  extraordinary  predilection  for 
legal  knowledge,  especially  with  regard  to  cri- 
minal trials ;  I  read  everything  about  them  which 
I  could  procure;  and  I  flatter  myself  that,  on 
such  matters,  I  was  looked  up  to  by  my  friends 
and  companions  as  a  bit  of  an  oracle. 

Now,  the  case  about  which  the  dispute  had 
arisen  I  happened  to  have  at  my  fingers'  ends ; 
and,  accordingly,  I  soon  settled  the  question.  I 
went  through  the  facts  of  the  case ;  I  named  the 
counsel  on  either  side;  I  recapitulated  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witnesses ;  I  told  the  way  in  which 
the  judge  had  passed  sentence ;  and,  above  all,  I 
dwelt  on  the  way  in  which  the  detective  police 
had  tracked  the  criminal  and  brought  hiTn  to 
justice  —  a  part  of  the  case  which  really  waa 
very  remarkable,  and  which  had  made  a  great 
impression  on  my  mind. 

Of  course,  I  made  a  sensation.  Two  or  three 
of  the  company  whispered  together ;  all  stared  in- 
quiringly at  me ;  and  the  hook-nosed  man  espe- 
cially shot  at  me,  fix)m  under  his  protruding 
brows,  glances  more  searching  than  ever.  It  was 
evident  that  I  was  taken  for  a  somebody  —  most 
likely  for  a  legal  man,  probably  for  a  barrister, 
possibly  even  for  a  judge !  I  felt  decidedly  flat- 
tered and  pleased.  I  passed  the  hair  back  from 
my  brow,  so  as  to  make  my  forehead  look  higher, 
and  threw  an  expression  of  sagacity  into  my  eyes. 

"Did  you  hear  the  trial,  sir?"  at  length  said 
a  gentleman  sitting  near  me. 

"  No,"  I  repHed,  "  I  didn't  hear  it ;  but,  of 
course,  I  know  something  about  it." 

This  was  a  master- touch.  I  had  not  told  an 
untruth,  and  I  had  strengthened  the  impression. 
The  consciousness  that  I  was  looked  up  to  was 
extremely  pleasant.  However,  a  more  severe 
trial  of  my  skill  was  approaching.  One  of  the 
company  put  the  question  plump  — 

*'  Lawyer,  sir  ? " 

''Sir?" 

"  Are  you  a  lawyer,  sir  ?  " 

I  must  confess  I  felt  somewhat  embarrassed. 

"  Yes  —  no,"  I  stammered  out ;  **  not  exactly. 
That  is,  you'll  excuse  me,  sir,"  I  continued,  a 
sudden  idea  striking  me.  "  You'll  excuse  me, 
sir,  but  I  would  rather  not  speak  on  that  subject 
now.  There  are  occasions,  sir,  when  gentlemen 
in  my  position  find  it  desirable  not  to  be  recog- 
nised." 

Better  still.  My  position  in  life  was  that  of  a 
linendrapcr's  assistant,  and  I  certainly  vras  de- 
sirous not  to  be  recognised ;  but  I  had  given  the 
company  to  understand  that  I  was  some  great 
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man  traTelling  incog.  The  smilo  which  accom- 
panied the  words  implied  a  great  deal  more  than 
was  told  in  the  words  themselves. 

However,  I  was  afraid  of  any  more  direct 
questioning,  so  I  skilfully  turned  the  conversation 
just  at  the  right  moment,  hy  asking  at  what  time 
ia  the  morning  the  tide  would  8er\'e  for  a  vessel 
to  go  down  the  river.  It  will  he  remembei-ed 
that  I  was  to  leave  in  the  morning  by  the  Two- 
petMjf  Buster  steamer. 

"About  eight  o'clock,  sir/'  said  a  gentleman 
who  had  something  nautical  about  his  appearance. 
"The  Queen  of  the  West  for  Now  York,  sails 
with  the  morning  tide.  Fine  ship,  that,  sir.' ' 
"Ah,"  I  replied.  "  Clean  run,  I  suppose." 
I  had  picked  up  this  expression  from  the  de- 
icription  of  a  ship  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  ; 
10,  having  heard  that  eminent  lawyers  knew 
something  about  everything,  I  made  use  of  it 
DOW.  The  hook-nosed  man  looked  at  me  more 
intently  than  ever. 

The  gentleman  who  had  replied  to  me  pro- 
ceeded to  give  a  description  of  the  ship;  and 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  it,  I  really  tiiought 
I  was  discovered,  for  he  talked  about  a  "  counter" 
"yards,"  and  "  cloths;"  but  it  appeared  he  re- 
ferred to  some  on  board  the  vessel.  I  never  knew 
before  that  shops  were  kept  on  board  ships. 

I  had  another,  and  another  glass  of  brandy- and- 
vater,  and  a  cigar.  We  aU  got  very  chatty; 
md  I  remember  boasting  that  my  present  journey 
hd  reference  to  large  pecuniary  interests  (I  was 
to  get  an  increase  of  salary  to  the  amount  of 
eight  pounds  a  year),  and  that  I  had  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  my  pocket. 

I  said  all  got  chatty,  but  I  was  wrong.  The 
dark  man  with  the  hooked-nose,  the  bushy  whis- 
kers, and  the  half-closed,  piercing  eyes,  sat  quiet 
ind  motionless,  still  smoking  his  meerschaum. 
There  was  something  strange,  1  was  almost  going  to 
ttymiearthly,  about  the  man.  The  more  I  looked  at 
hun,  the  more  strange  I  thought  him ;  and  when, 
it  length,  the  conversation  began  to  flag,  and  our 
companions,  one  by  one,  to  depart,  I  gave  myself 
entirely  up  to  wondering  who  and  what  he 
wa8.  My  thoughts  were  certainly  thus  engaged 
when  I  glided  off,  imperceptibly,  into  a  short 
doze. 

When  I  awoke,  a  change  had  come  over  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  The  company  had  departed; 
the  gas  burnt  dim;  the  moonlight  streamed 
through  a  chink  of  the  window  shutter ;  the  for- 
merly blazing  fire  had  nearly  burnt  itself  out ; 
the  old  oak  wainscot  and  smoke-begrimed  ceiling 
frowned  dark  and  grim ;  the  room  felt  chilly,  and 
the  wind  had  risen,  and  was  wailing  mournfully 
in  the  long  passages  of  the  old  house.  The 
deserted  chairs,  late  the  seats  of  living  and  breath- 
ing men,  looked,  with  their  hard,  gaunt,  fleshless 
urns  and  legs,  like  so  many  skeletons.  The  poor, 
empty,  forsaken  glasses  seemed  like  ghosts  of  the 
past  Little  white  heaps  of  ashes  were  strewed 
upon  the  table,  and  the  pipes,  which,  but  a  few 
moments  before,  had  been  warmed  with  a  hearty, 
genial  glow,  now  lay  stretched  on  the  table,  mere 
bitsof  ixianimate,  senseless  (day. 
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All  spoke  of  gloom  and  desolation.  I  had 
been  talking,  too,  a  good  deal  of  crimes  and  mur- 
ders; and,  notwitlistanding  my  familiarity  with 
such  subjects,  they  now  recurred  somewhat  un- 
pleasantly to  my  mind.  I  had  slept  off  the  ex- 
hilarating effects  of  the  brandy-and-water,  and 
experienced  some  degree  of  reaction.  In  short, 
I  felt  rather  queer. 

But  the  chairs  were  not  all  deserted ;  the  pipes 
were  not  all  cold  and  lifeless.  One  being,  besides 
myself,  still  remained  in  the  room ;  one  pipe  still 
sent  forth  its  volumes  of  smoke  to  cast  additional 
gloom  upon  the  dim  ceiling.  The  soioke  was 
from  the  meerschaum ;  the  smoker  was  he  of  the 
bushy  whiskers  and  the  great  nose !  A  shudder 
passed  over  my  frame,  and  a  chill  pervaded  my 
system,  only  to  be  compared  to  that  which  I  have 
experienced  when,  in  the  days  of  youth  and  inno- 
cence, a  cold  door-key  has  been  placed  between 
my  shoulders  by  my  maternal  grandmother,  in 
order  to  check  a  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

I  essayed  to  speak ;  but  my  tongue  clove  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth.  I  looked  for  relief  to  my 
glass;  but  it — alas  !  was  empty.  I  half  turned 
to  fly ;  but  checked  my  cowaid  purpose.  What 
had  I  to  fear?  I  reasoned — he  was  only  flesh 
and  blood.  He  could  not  be  a  disembodied  spirit. 
Disembodied  spirits  did  not  smoke  meerschaums  : 
disembodied  spirits  did  not  drink  embodied  spirits. 
But,  what  was  he  then  ?  Who  could  he  possibly 
be  ?  He  had  not  spoken  a  syllable  for  the  even- 
ing: he  alone  had  held  himself  aloof  from  the 
general  conversation.  Now  all  the  rest  had  re- 
tired, but  there  still  sat  he ;  smoke  still  ascended 
from  his  pipe;  brandy-and-water  still  remained 
in  his  glass.  A  restless  desire  to  investigate  the 
matter  took  possession  of  me.  I  coughed,  I 
hemmed,  I  hummed,  I  whistled,  I  blew  my  nose, 
I  moved  my  chair,  I  did  everything  I  could  think 
of  to  draw  his  attention.  But  all  in  vain :  he 
uttered  not  a  word,  but  sat  there  still  and  silent, 
with  his  little  eyes,  late  so  restless,  glowering  at 
the  fire.  Come  what  would,  I  determined  to 
speak  to  him.  I  screwed  up  my  courage;  I 
pulled  up  my  shirt-collar ;  I  buttoned  in  my  coat; 
and,  in  a  firm,  bold  voice,  I  said, — 

"  Rather  cold  this  evening,  sir ! " 

Still  no  reply :  not  even  a  nod.  He  took  no 
more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  been  a  stock  or  a 
stone.  I  began  to  feel  rather  angry.  Was  it 
possible  that  he  could  mean  to  insult  me  ?  Was 
it  possible — ah !  a  sudden  thought  struck  me. 
Perhaps  he  was  deaf,  or  dumb,  or  both !  What 
an  ass  I  must  have  been  not  to  have  thought  of 
that  before.  That  was  the  cause  of  his  silence,  no 
doubt ;  at  all  events,  I  would  try  by  experiment. 
I  don't  know  what  daring  impulse  possessed  me ; 
but  I  advanced  close  to  the  hook-nosed  man,  —  I 
suppose,  without  being  perceived,  fur  he  still  took 
no  notice  of  me,  — and  making  a  sort  of  speaking 
trumpet  of  my  hands,  I  put  one  end  close  to  his 
ear,  and,  placing  my  mouth  at  the  other,  shouted, 
at  the  full  pitch  of  my  voice,  — 

«*  Mather  cold  this " 

The  words  hadn't  time  to  leave  my  mouth,  for  • 
in  a  moment,  the  Btrang^^  gcas^  "^i^  qu  ti 
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throat,  and  his  muscular  arm  was  brandishing  the 
weighty  poker  over  my  head. 

I  shrieked  with  terror,  and  sunk  upon  my 
knees,  expecting  the  moment  when  the  fatal  iron 
should  crunch  into  my  skull.  But,  just  as  I 
thought  it  was  descending,  the  grasp  on  my  neck 
was  loosened,  and  the  stranger,  with  a  hollow, 
discordant  laugh,  sunk  hack  into  his  chair,  put 
down  the  poker,  and  resuming  his  pipe,  began 
once  more  to  stare  at  the  expiring  fire,  and  to  fill 
the  room  with  clouds  of  smoke. 

As  may  be  easily  supposed,  I  did  not  renew  my 
experiment  on  his  auricular  organs ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  I  sprung  from  the  room,  and,  rushing 
through  the  long  passages,  lit  only  by  one  solitary 
gas  light,  paused  not  until  I  met  the  yawning 
boots,  who  was  waiting  up  until  the  arrival  of  the 
two  o'clock  train  from  P . 

The  chambermaid,  who  it  appeared  had  retired 
to  rest  for  some  time,  had  left  directions  with 
boots  to  show  me  to  my  room ;  and  he,  accord- 
ingly, lit  a  bed-candle  and  preceded  mo  up-stairs. 
Never  was  there  such  a  labyiinth  as  he  led  me 
through.  First  we  went  up  a  flight  of  stairs ; 
then  we  went  through  a  long  passage  with  bed- 
rooms on  one  side  of  it ;  then  we  went  through  a 
long  passage  with  bed -rooms  on  the  other  side  of 
it ;  and  then  we  went  through  another  long  pass- 
ago  with  bed -rooms  on  both  sides  of  it.  Then 
we  went  up  some  more  stairs ;  and  then  we  turned 
to  the  right,  and  then  we  turned  to  the  left,  and 
then  we  turned  to  the  right  again.  Here  and 
there  a  pair  of  boots  might  be  seen  outside  a 
door,  and  occasionally  might  be  heard  the  moring 
of  a  sleeper ;  but,  genersdly,  the  passages  seemed 
dreary  and  deserted,  and  sounded  hollow  to  our 
echoing  feet. 

I  had  not  gone  far  in  the  company  of  boots  be- 
fore I  asked  liim  whether  ho  know  who  the  hook- 
nosed man  was. 

"  Dunknow  at  all,  sir,"  was  his  reply  :  "  Dun- 
know  nothing  whatsumever  about  un;  quite  a 
stranger  to  mo.  He's  a  rum  customer,  I  reckon, 
that  ere  chap." 

"  Don't  you  know  his  name  ?" 

"  Smith,  a  say ;  but  I  don't  call  that  no  name 
at  all  whatsumever.  Shouldn't  have  no  desire 
whatsumever  for  to  meet  him  by  moonlight  alone, 
that  ere  chap,  if  I  had  any  tin  about  me." 

"  Bless  me  !"  thought  I.  "  And  I  said,  in  his 
presence,  that  I  had  a  largo  sum  with  me !  Do 
you  know,"  I  said  aloud,  **  he  threatened  to  mur- 
der me  in  the  room  there  just  now,  only  because  I 
Just  spoke  to  him !" 

"  Fancied  I  hecrd  a  row  and  a  squeak,"  said 
boots,  **but  thoft  it  was  the  rats.  Wonder  ho 
didn't  go  drough  wi'  the  job,  then,  while  he  was 
about  it.  Its  my  'pinion  that  there  chap  would  as 
soon  murder  a  man  as  look  at  un." 

'*  Good  gracious !"  I  cried,  *'  why  do  you  think 
that?" 

Boots  did  not  reply  for  a  moment ;  but  then, 
suddenly  stopping  short  in  his  walk,  he  delibe- 
rately placed  the  candlestick  on  tlie  floor;  and, 
taking  me  by  the  button-holo,  said  in  slow  and 
0oJenmtane8, 


"  He've  a  been  staying  in  this  house  three  days, 
and  when  he  settled  his  bill  this  evening  (he's 
a  going  away  to-morrow),  he  paid  the  boots  off 
with  a  sixpence  !  It's  my  'pinion,  that  anybody 
as  would  do  that  woM  as  soon  murder  a  man  as 
look  at  un." 

And  boots,  resuming  his  candlestick,  moved  oa 
again  at  a  quicker  pace  than  before ;  as  if,  now 
that  he  had  relieved  his  mind,  he  did  not  care  to 
say  any  more  on  the  subject.  I  can't  say  I  ex- 
actly saw  the  connection  between  murdering  a 
man  and  paying  boots  off* with  a  sixpence;  but 
anything  spoken  confidently  carries  some  weight 
-with  it  —  and  boots  did  speak  confidently. 

At  length  wo  reached  the  chamber  which  I 
was  to  occupy ;  and,  having  received  instructions 
to  cull  me  at  an  early  hour,  boots,  after  a  mighty 
yawn,  departed.  I  listened  to  his  retiring  foot- 
steps until  they  died  away  into  silence,  and  then 
tried  to  fasten  the  door ;  but  there  was  something 
the  matter  with  the  lock,  and  my  whole  strength 
could  not  turn  the  key.  The  reader  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  alter  what  had  passed,  and 
the  horrid  suspicions  of  boots,  I  felt  extremely 
nervous ;  and  this  feeling  the  aspect  of  the  room 
did  not  tend  to  dispel.  It  was  a  large,  lofty  apart- 
ment, with  a  corniced  ceiling,  and  a  dirty,  time- 
worn  paper.  There  were  two  or  three  closets  or 
cupboards,  with  old  oaken  doors;  and  the  bed 
was  a  massive  four-poster  of  dark,  carved  wood| 
with  crimson  curtains.  Altogether,  there  was 
something  sombre-looking  about  the  place.  I 
went  to  the  window  for  relief,  looked  out,  and 
gazed  upon  a  church-yard !  A  strange  neighbour 
it  would  have  appeared  to  any  other  inn,  but  to 
this  it  seemed  a  most  fitting  one.  The  pale  moon- 
light streamed  upon  the  white,  ghost-like  tomb- 
stones, the  old  gothic  church- windows,  the  waving 
cypress  trees,  and  the  rank,  green  grass  that  grew 
upon  the  graves.  While  I  looked,  the  solemn^ 
deep-toned  clock  struck  one. 

I  turned  from  the  window,  and  looked  at  the 
bed  with  a  longing  eye ;  for,  independently  of  the 
fatigue  which  I  really  felt,  I  would  have  given 
the  world  to  have  plunged  at  once  into  its  warm 
recesses,  and  have  hid  my  nervous  fears  between 
the  blankets.  But  before  doing  this,  it  was  ncces- 
sar}'  to  look  under  it,  to  see  that  no  one  was  con- 
cealed there.  Somehow,  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
rest  without  doing  so.  I  took  the  candle,  lifted 
the  vallance,  and  peeped.  Except  a  few  sinders, 
no  living  thing  was  there ;  so  far  all  was  safe. 
But  then  there  were  the  closets,  or  whatever  thosa 
places  might  be,  with  the  oaken  doors.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  them;  but  the  first  two  I 
looked  into  proved  to  be  merely  cupboards,  fitted 
up  with  shelves,  and  containing  nothing,  except 
an  empty,  dirty  phial-bottle,  and  a  broken  wine- 
glass. 

The  last  door  I  opened  was  that  of  a  clothes^ 
press.  Ml  of  long,  black,  funeral-looking  gar- 
ments. I  had  expected  to  see  merely  empty 
shelves,  as  before ;  and  to  such  a  pitch  were  my 
nerves  wrought  up,  that  I  recoiled  a  step  in 
affright.  I  had  read  of  robbers  and  assassins  who 
had  concealed  themselves  in  such  places^  behind 
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the  garments ;  and  even  while  I  looked,  I  heard  a 
noise  as  of  something  moving  within,  and  could  be 
sworn  I  saw  one  of  the  dresses  move.  The  blood 
rushe*!  back  to  my  heart  with  a  blow  like  that  of 
a  filedgc-hammer,  and  my  hand  trembled  so  that  I 
could  scarcely  hold  the  candlestick ;  bnt  I  stood 
stock-still.  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  a 
man  step  forth  with  crape  over  his  face,  and  a  knife 
in  his  hand.  Had  one  done  so,  I  should  have 
£illen  an  easy  victim. 

tfinutes  passed  away ;  and  nothing  being  seen 
or  heard,  I  began  to  feel  more  assured,  and  even 
thought  of  advancing  again  to  examine  the  closet. 
Mj  candle  had  burnt  to  a  long  turban-headed 
vik,  and  the  light  it  gave  was  dim  and  flicker- 
ing. I  seized  the  snufiers  to  cut  off  the  top.  0 
horror !  horror  I  I  snuffed  the  candle  out  I  In 
the  darkness  my  terrors  returned  with  ten- fold 
violence.  Whatever  should  I  do  ?  Should  I 
jump  into  bed,  dressed  as  I  was }  Xo,  I  couldn't 
rest  with  that  closet  unexplored.  Still,  it  would 
be  some  relief.  Yes,  but  stop  a  moment !  I  re- 
collected now  that  there  was  a  gas-lamp  at  the 
comer  of  one  of  the  passages :  I  would  go  and 
light  my  candle  there.  I  didn't  like  prowling 
through  the  long  passages,  but  anything  was 
better  than  this. 

I  was  about  to  go  forth,  when  I  heard  approach- 
ing fiiotsteps;  and  looking  out,  saw  that  there 
VI8  a  light  coming  along  the  passage  beyond  the 
fint  comer.  It  was  boots,  no  doubt !  My  heart 
boanded  with  joy,  and  I  was  about  to  rush  forth 
to  meet  him,  when  the  light  turned  the  comer, 
ttd  revealed  to  my  hornfied  gaze  —  not  boots, 
lanky-haired,  pink-eyed,  knock-kneed,  and  redo- 
lat  of  blacking;  but  the  massive  frame,  the 
slight  stoop,  the  bushy  hair,  the  huge  whiskers,  and 
the  hooked-nose  of  him  who  had  been  to  me  the 
rafaject  oi  so  much  conjecture ;  of  him  whose  eyes 
had  watched  me  throughout  the  evening  witli  such 
i  strange  expression;  of  him  whose  grasp  had 
been  bo  lately  on  my  throat,  and  whose  arm  had 
kiBdished  the  poker  over  my  head. 

I  retreated  into  the  room  much  more  quickly 
&in  I  had  stepped  out  from  it,  shut  the  door 
loftly,  and  again  tried  to  turn  the  key  —  but  in 
Taia.  As  ihe  cause  of  my  fear  came  nearer,  I 
gsre  up  the, attempt;  for  it  only  made  a  noise, 
and  it  was  my  policy  to  remain  still.  Here  was 
a  pretty  sitoation  for  a  linendraper's  assistant ! 
With  t»Tor  before,  with  terror  behind ;  in  an  old 
FMM  snch  as  people  read  of  in  ghost  stories ;  with 
t  doeet  containing  nobody  knows  what  close  by ; 
t  man  who  was  peiiiaps  a  midnight  assassin,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  door ;  darkness  in  the  room; 
tad  a  moonlit  graveyard  forming  the  view  from 
the  window  —  was  it  any  wonder  that  my  hair 
bristled  on  my  head  in  horror  ? 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  footsteps.  Whither 
twrfd  they  be  tending?  .Was  the  man  going 
to  Ids  own  bed-ro<Hn  ?  It  must,  if  so,  be  very 
ckft  to  mine,  for  that  was  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  gallery.  Had  he  dogged  my  steps ;  or  had 
^ttt  iimocent-looking  boots  betrayed  mo  ?  Was  he 
CMung  baaely  fx>  rob  and  murder  me  in  the  privacy 
fCnythaatar?    The  thought  was  tmible.    Ob 


that  I  had  said  nothing  about  my  money !  But 
what  could  I  do  ?  Whither  could  I  fly  ?  No 
time  was  to  be  lost.  The  footsteps  were  closer. 
The  closet?  My  blood  ran  cold  at  the  very 
thought.  No,  no  ?  I  could  not  go  there.  The 
bed,  then,  the  bed!  Yes,  that  promised  some 
chance  of  safety.  I  stole  across  the  room;  the 
man's  hand  was  upon  the  door,  the  light  shone 
under  it.  I  lifted  the  vallance  of  the  bed,  and 
plunged  beneath  it ;  but  not  without  noise.  My 
head  struck  against  some  hard  substance  with  vio- 
lence, and  with  a  jingle  which  I  can  only  liken 
to  that  produced  by  striking  a  piece  of  metal. 
The  stranger,  at  the  same  instant,  opened  the 
door,  and  entered  the  room.  I  thought  all  was 
lost !  He  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold ; 
and  then,  closing  the  door  behind  him,  said,  in  a 
deep  bass  voice, 

"  D-^n  the  rats  1" 

I  shuddered  as  I  heard  the  fearful  oath. 

He  tried  to  lock  the  door  after  him,  as  I  had 
done;  but,  as  I  could  not  help  thinking,  with 
what  a  different  object  I  Mine  was  to  secure  my- 
self from  intrusion;  his,  doubtless,  to  take  from 
his  victim  all  chance  of  escape.  He  did  not, 
however,  succeed;  the  key  resisted  his  utmost 
efforts,  as  it  had  mine;  and,  with  a  muttered 
curse,  he  desisted  from  the  attempt. 

All  this  I  heard,  but  did  not  see.  I  lay  quaking 
in  the  darkness;  the  cold,  clammy  perspiration 
stood  upon  my  brow;  and  the  blood  from  my 
forehead — ^for  it  had  been  cut  by  the  blow  received 
as  I  was  getting  under  the  bed — streamed  down 
over  my  cheeks,  unstaunched  by  the  cobwebs 
with  which  I  was  quickly  covered.  A  spider, 
too — a  creature  for  which  I  have  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence— ran  over  me ;  and  I  dared  not  move  to 
brush  it  away.  For  a  little  while,  all  was  still. 
I  strained  my  ears  to  listen ;  but  no  sound  was  to 
be  heard,  save  the  sigliing  of  the  night  wind 
among  the  trees  in  that  ghostly  churchyard.  The 
quiet  was  worse  than  anj^hing.  My  imagination 
ran  away  with  me.  I  fancied  the  assassin  conceal- 
ing his  face  with  a  crape  mask;  I  fancied  him 
approacliing  the  bed,  with  stealthy  steps ;  I  fan- 
cied him  examining  the  keenness  of  his  murderous 

weapon;  1  fancied  .     Heavens!  it  was  no 

fancy  !  It  was  no  trick  of  the  imagination  !  I 
heard  a  sound  as  of  the  sharpening  of  a  knife. 
Oh,  it  was  horrible — ^horrible  !  I  could  bear  the 
suspense  no  longer.  I  determined  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  With  sinuous,  noiseless  movements 
I  drew  myself  nearer  to  the  side  of  the  bed ;  and, 
moving  the  drapery  a  little,  peeped  out.  No,  my 
ears  had  not  deceived  me.  There  was  the  man 
stiinding,  without  his  coat,  at  the  little  toilotte- 
table;  and  his  sinewy  arm,  bared  to  the  elbow, 
was  busily  sharpening  some  weapon  which  flashed 
brightly  in  the  candle-light.  The  man  was  tlie 
same  ;  and  yet  he  looked  different.  There  were 
the  somewhat  rounded  shoulders,  the  hooked  nose, 
and  the  half-closed,  restless  eyes ;  but  something 
was  changed.  I  saw  what  it  was!  The  great 
whiskers  and  dark  bushy  haii-  had  l>een  removed, 
and  were  l>TJig  on  the  table  before  him.-,  lv\^  o^^ra. 
hair  was  lights  thin,  and  Btcagglm^^^  «isA  \a%  i&jcs^ 
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as  bare  as  my  hand.     The  man's  appearance  was  I 
altogether  changed. 

I  saw  no  more  for  some  minutes ;  terror  and 
loss  of  blood  nearly  overpowered  me ;  the  room 
Bwam  around;  sparks  of  fire  danced  before  my 
eyes ;  and  the  floor  heaved  and  set.  I  was  almost 
on  the  point  of  swooning  away,  but  roused  myself 
with  a  great  effort,  and,  after  a  while,  mustered 
sufficient  courage  again  to  look  forth.  The  man 
was  then  standing  at  the  window,  gazing  as  I 
had  gazed  upon  the  moonlit  church  and  grave- 
yard. What  was  he  waiting  for  ?  What  was  he 
looking  there  for  ?  A  considerable  time  had  now 
elapsed,  and  he  had  not  approached  the  bed.  Not 
seeing  my  clothes  lying  about,  did  ho  think  that 
I  had  not  yet  reached  the  room  ?  Or,  believing 
that  I  was  quietly  asleep,  was  he  waiting  until 
the  household  should  be  sunk  more  deeply  in 
slumber  ?  or  was  he  considering  what  he  should 
do  with  the  body ;  or  maturing  a  plan  for  burying 
it,  after  the  moon  had  gone  down,  in  that  church- 
yard ?  Ah  !  a  thought  struck  me !  His  back 
was  towards  the  bed ;  I  was  between  him  and 
the  door ;  the  bed-curtain  would  conceal  me  from 
view.  Might  it  not  be  possible  to  creep  out  from 
my  hiding-place,  and  escape,  undiscovered,  from 
the  room  while  he  was  gazing  from  the  window  ? 
Yes,  I  would  try.  But  what  if  he  should  turn,  and 
catch  me  in  the  very  act !  The  thought  was  a 
foretaste  of  his  knife  driven  to  my  heart.  Still 
I  would  make  the  attempt.  I  might  have  ac- 
cotnplished  it  in  the  time  which  I  had  already 
spent  in  thinking  of  it ;  every  moment  decreased 
my  chance  of  success.  I  crawled  towards  the 
side  of  the  bed  nearest  the  door,  poked  my  head 
forth,  and  listened.  All  was  right.  The  man 
was  still  at  the  window.  I  strung  up  my  nerves 
for  the  daring  adventure;  and,  after  one  mo- 
ment's further  pause,  drew  myself  on,  until  at 
length  my  whole  person  was  beyond  the  friendly 
slielter  of  the  bed.  I  was  about  to  raise  myself 
to  my  feet,  and  pursue  my  way ;  a  few  moments 
more  would  have  placed  me  in  safety,  when  at 
this  very  juncture  the  man  turned  abruptly  from 
the  window,  and  walked  quickly  across  the  room. 
In  an  instant  I  was  again  beneath  the  bed, 
quaking  among  the  cobwebs. 

The  assassin  walked  several  times  across  the 
room,  and  then  approached  the  bed-side.  The 
moment  was  come !  The  knife  was  prepared ! 
I  could  see,  in  my  mind's  eye,  the  dark,  savage 
face  of  the  murderer,  as  he  stooped  over  the  bed, 
and  the  bright  blade  of  his  uplifted  weapon. 

The  blow  was  not  struck.  I  heard  the -short, 
quick  catch  of  the  breath  which  proclaimed  the 
assassin's  anger,  disappointment,  or  surprise,  at 
not  finding  his  victim.  He  paused  for  a  moment 
by  the  bed-side,  and  then  turned  away.  I  began 
again  to  experience  some  little  feeling  of  hope. 
Ko  doubt,  he  thought  that  I  was  not  in  the  room, 
that  I  had  gone  to  some  other  chamber  than  that 
to  which  he  thought  he  had  dogged  me.  He 
might  go  away,  or  he  might  —  gracious  heaven  ! 
No !  1  recollected  now  that,  on  first  entering  the 
room^  I  had  put  my  hat  and  my  great  coat  (rather 
a  peculiar  one),  on  the  bed,  and  had  taken  xny 


night-cap  from  my  pocket,  and  laid  it  on  the  pil- 
low. He  must  have  seen  them ;  and  they  would 
be  enough  to  tell  him  that  I  was  not  far  off.  Yes, 
he  was  only  gone  to  search  the  closets !  I  heard 
him  open  one  after  another.  I  heard  him  come 
to  the  one  where  the  clothes  were  hanging,  and  I 
heard  the  dresses  rustle,  as  he  searched  to  dis- 
cover whether  I  was  concealed  behind  them.  I 
even  heard  him  mutter  to  himself, 

**  Confound  it !  I  can't  make  this  out." 
Again  he  approached  the  bed,  and  stooped. 
Heavens!  what  a  moment  was  that!  He  was 
about  to  search  imder  it.  The  vallance  was  lifted. 
The  dark,  pitiless  face  appeared  at  the  opening ! 
My  blood  froze  in  my  veins;  my  heart  almost 
ceased  to  beat.  In  that  moment  I  suffered  a  life, 
an  eternity  of  horror.  I  saw  the  hooked-nose, 
the  lowering  brow,  every  line,  every  lineament 
of  the  stem  countenance,  as  plainly  as  I  had  seen 
them  in  the  room  below.  But  how  was  this? 
His  eye  did  not  rest  on  me !  he  did  not  drag  me 
from  my  concealment.  He  growled,  "Where 
the  devil  is  my  valise  ? "  and  felt  for  it  with  his 
hand.  I  had  knocked  it  aside.  Once  his  fingers 
almost  touched  me.  He  retired,  and  a  gleam 
of  hope  revived  my  almost  lifeless  spirit.  The 
room  was  in  light,  but  under  the  bed  was  dark- 
ness. He  had  not  seen  me  !  I  might  yet  escape ! 
Alas !  no.  He  had  gone  but  to  fetch  the  candle ; 
he  was  returning  with  it.  Now,  indeed,  all  chance 
of  safety  had  fled.  Again  he  knelt :  again  the 
drapery  was  lifted ;  again  the  dark  face  appeared ; 
but  this  time  its  expression  changed.  The  candle 
threw  its  light  beneath  the  bed,  and  I  was  as 
plainly  revealed  to  him  as  he  was  to  me.  With 
a  low  cry,  probably  of  vengeance,  he  started  back. 
Despair  lent  me  energy ;  and,  determined  to  make 
one  last  struggle  for  life,  I  started  from  my  con- 
cealment, sprang  to  my  feet,  and  confronted  him. 
He  stepped  back  a  pace,  and  I  rushed  to  the  door; 
but  the  villain  was  too  quick  for  me ;  his  hand 
was  on  my  throat,  and  his  sinewy  arm  hurled  me 
with  violence  back.  I  sent  forth  one  shrill,  ago- 
nized scream,  one  loud  cry  of  "  murder !"  which 
made  the,  old  house  ring;  and  then  overpowered 
nature  gave  way,  and — I  knew  no  more. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  I  am  closing 
my  story  rather  abruptly ;  but  I  shall  merely  add 

the  following  extract  from   the  B JBeraii, 

published  two  or  three  days  after  my  adventure. 

"  CuKious  Appbehbnsion  of  a  Defaulter.— 
Folly  catching  Rogueby  as  it  Flies. — On  Thurs- 
day last,  the  frequenters  of  our  police-court  were 
amused  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  yet 
laughable,  cases  that  have  come  forward  there  for 
some  time.  Frederick  Darby,  alias  John  Smith, 
was  charged  by  Peter  Crump,  a  linendraper*s  as- 
sistant, with  an  attempt  to  murder  him  in  his 
bed-chamber  at  the  Blue  Boar  Hotel.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  prisoner,  a  dark-looking,  strong- 
built  man,  had  been  staying  at  the  Blue  Boar 
for  two  or  three  days;  and  had  attracted  some 
notice  by  a  certain  restless  and  suspicious,  yet 
silent  and  almost  sullen  manner.  On  the  Wed- 
nesday evening,  he  had  his  luggage  carried  away 
by  two  watermen,  and  paid  his  loll,  saying  that 
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be  should  leave  early  the  next  morning.  On  the 
same  day  (Wednesday)  complainant  arrived  at 
the  Blue  Boar,  and,  in  company  with  the  pri- 
soner and  others,  passed  the  evening  in  the  | 
smoking-room,  where  (being  a  young  man  of 
weftk  intellect)  he  pretended  to  be  a  legal  gentle- 
man, or  an  inspector  of  detective  police,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort ;  and  also,  having  drank  a  little, 
boasted  of  having  a  large  sum  of  money  with 
him.  At  the  same  time  he,  too,  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  silence  and  reserve  of  prisoner. 
After  the  rest  of  the  company  had  left — it  being  | 
then  late  at  night — complainant  and  prisoner,  , 
while  alone  together  in  the  smoking-room,  appear 
to  have  had  a  quarrel ;  and,  by  complainant's  ac- 
count, prisoner  committed  a  violent  assault  upon 
him,  and  threatened  to  knock  his  brains  out.  At 
ill  events,  he  (complainant)  was  so  terrified  that 
he  at  once  left  the  room ;  and,  it  being  very  late, 
determined  to  retire  to  rest.  The  chambermaid, 
being  somewhat  imwell,  had  gone  to  bed,  and  had 
left  directionB  with  boots  to  show  complainant  to 
his  room ;  but  boots,  who  was  rather  sleepy  at 
the  time  he  received  his  instructions,  instead  of 
ihowing  complainant  the  room  which  had  been 
destined  for  him,  put  him  into  that  of  prisoner. 
Thither  the  latter,  who  knew  his  own  room,  soon 
followed,  quite  ignorant  as  to  who  had  preceded 
him;  and  complainant,  happening  to  see  him 
approach,  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  going 
to  be  robbed  and  murdered,  and,  for  safety,  con- 
cealed himself  under  the  bed.  (Complainant's 
evidence,  and  his  account  of  the  terrors  he  endured 
wbiLst  lying  perdu  under  the  bed,  convulsed  the 
court  with  roars  of  laughter,  in  which  not  even 
the  Bench  could  refrain  from  joining ;  especially 
▼hen  he  related  the  horror  he  had  felt  at  seeing 
prisoner  sharpen  a  murderous  weapon,  which,  after 
ill,  tamed  out  to  be  a  razor  with  which  he  had 
been  going  to  shave.)  About  half-past  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole  household  was 
iroased  by  screams  and  cries  of  **  murder"  issuing 
from  the  room  in  question;  and  the  inmates, 
roshing  to  the  spot  in  their  night-clothes  and  all 
manner  of  deshabille,  found  complainant  lying  on 
Ae  floor  in  a  swoon,  covered  with  dust,  and  with 
Ids  face  besmeared  with  blood  from  a  cut  in  the 
fiffehead.  On  his  recovery,  he  stated  that  prisoner 
had  attempted  to  murder  him ;  and,  after  a  long 
search,  the  said  prisoner  was  dragged,  black  and 
grimy,  from  a  coal-cellar  in  which  he  had  con- 
eealed  himself. 

But  now  coines  the  strangest  part  of  the  story. 
In  the  investigation  which  ensued  respecting  the 
ittempt  to  murder,  it  chanced  to  be  discovered 


that,  though  there  was  no  foundation  whatever 
for  the  charge,  prisoner,  who  had  given  his  name 
as  Smith,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  Frederick 
Darby,  the  confidential  clerk  in  the  banking 
house  of  Messrs.  Bill  and  Bond,  whose  embezzle- 
ment of  the  large  sum  of  £8,000  was  reported  in 
one  of  our  late  impressions.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  New  York,  for  which  place  he  was  about  to 
sail  next  morning,  in  the  Q^een  of  the  West,  It 
appeared  that  the  fright  was  mutual ;  for,  strange 
to  say, — but  guilt  is  ever  suspicious, — pri- 
soner had,  from  complainant's  conversation,  taken 
it  into  his  head  that  he  (complainant)  was  one  of 
the  detective  police  force,  sent  to  apprehend  him. 
His  suspicions  had  been  afterwards  lulled,  if  not 
entirely  removed;  but  happening  to  look  under 
his  bed  before  retiring  to  rest,  he  found  com- 
plainant concealed  there ;  his  fears,  perhaps  very 
naturally,  returned  in  a  moment  with  increased 
force,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  complainant 
was  screaming  for  help,  the  cause  of  his  terror 
was  running  away,  as  last  as  his  legs  could  carry 
him,  and  burying  himself  in  the  coal-hole.  The 
cut  in  complainant's  forehead,  (a  very  slight  one), 
was  caused,  as  he  himself  admitted,  by  striking  it 
as  he  was  hastily  concealing  himself  under  the 
bed ;  the  alleged  assault  in  the  smoking-room 
proved  to  be  a  mere  trifle;  and,  altogether, 
the  charge  of  an  attempt  to  murder,  rested  solely 
on  the  nervous  and  groundless  terrors  of  this  silly 
draper's  assistant.  Darby,  however,  was  of  course 
sent  back  to  the  place  whence  he  came ;  and  the 
good  ship,  Queen  of  the  West,  ploughs  the  salt  sea 
waves  without  him.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  folly, 
timidity,  and  silly  boastings  of  Crump,  the  com- 
plainant. Darby  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
got  away ;  as  he  had  taken  his  measures  so  well, 
that  the  police  were  on  quite  a  wrong  scent ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  already  left 
the  country  from  another  port,  and  for  another 
destination.  Thus  does  it  sometimes  happen  that, 
by  the  means  of  fools,  those  things  are  brought 
about  which  wise  men  fail  to  accomplish." 


Of  course,  I  shall  prosecute  the  editor  of  the 

B Herald    for    defamation    of    character. 

"Silly  draper's  assistimt,"  indeed!  "Folly, 
timidity,  and  silly  boastings  ot  €rump,  the  com- 
plainant," indeed !  You,  reader,  who  have  perused 
this,  may  be  able  to  say  something  about  it; 
and  I  shall  probably  subpoena  you  to  attend  as  an 

evidence.     Let  the  editor  of  the  B Herald 

beware ! 
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DOKESnO. 

The  resignation  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  the  gubjcct 
of  deep  regret  to  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
England.  The  experience  he  has  acquired  in  po- 
litical affairs  and  Ms  decidedly  English  character, 
liave  induced  a  confidence  in  the  administration 
of  affairs  which  is  lost  by  his  withdrawal.  We 
could  have  wished  that  he  had  been  at  the  head 
of  the  foreign  department,  in  which  he  had  for  a 
long  period  successfully  conducted  our  affairs  with 
foreign  powers;  but  even  as  a  Home  Secretary, 
his  weight  and  influence  in  the  cabinet  were  of 
no  ordinary  kind ;  and  we  might  be  sure  that  no 
undue  foreign  influence  would  be  allowed  to  pre- 
vail over  Qie  interests  of  the  British  empire, 
whilst  he  remained  attached  to  it.  We  can  only 
express  our  hope,  that  we  shall  yet  see  him  in  a 
position  to  take  the  lead  in  the  cabinet,  in  those 
aflairs  especially  which  bring  us  in  contact  with 
the  nations  of  continental  Europe. 

On  the  Eastern  Question,  the  British  Govern- 
ment appears  to  be  on  the  best  understanding 
with  the  four  great  powers  of  the  Continent ;  for 
both  Austria  and  Prussia  have  now  joined  with 
England  ani  France  in  the  unprofltable  business 
of  protocoUing  the  Northern  Despot.  We  have 
some  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  Prussia,  in  thus 
coming  forward  to  unite  with  the  two  latter  Go- 
vernments in  redressing  an  enormous  wrong ;  but 
we  have  no  such  faith  in  Austria.  Her  leaning 
to  the  Bussian  side  of  the  question  is  not  only 
the  natural  consequence  of  tiie  sympathy  which 
all  despots  feel  for  each  other,  but  it  is  strength- 
ened by  gratitude  for  past  assistance,  and  fear  of 
future  punishment  if  she  heartily  took  the  side  of 
the  Porte. 

The  com  trade  is  forced  upon  us  this  season,  as 
one  of  the  most  important  topics  of  the  day.  In 
the  face  of  an  arrival  in  the  port  of  London  alone 
of  a  hundred  thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  in  one 
week,  that  grain  advanced  Ss.  to  48.  per  quarter, 
and  that,  just  upon  the  eve  of  Christmas,  when 
the  markets  are  usually  drooping,  or  at  least  sta- 
tionary. This  was  occasioned  by  the  operations 
of  the  French  merchants,  who,  as  soon  as  prices 
gave  way  here,  which  they  did  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  began  to  purchase  on  our  markets. 
In  addition  to  which,  our  supplies  from  the  Black 
Sea,  from  whence  we  expected  to  obtain  large 
importations,  have  not  amounted  to  one-tenth  of 
what  has  been  shipped  from  thence,  the  bulk 
having  gone  to  Marseilles  and  other  Mediter- 
ranean ports,  for  consumption,  and  not  for  re- 
exportation, as  in  past  years.  The  Turkish  Go- 
vernment, also,  have  issued  orders  that  no  more 
com  shall  be  exported  from  any  Turkish  port 
north  of  the  Balkan,  until  after  the  next  harvest ; 
and  the  stores  of  wheat  and  Indian  com  at  Ga- 
Jatz^nd  Ibraila  have  been  seized  by  the  iCiiss^'ius. 


It  is,  therefore,  only  to  the  United  States  and  Ca- 
nada that  we  can  look  for  a  supply  of  com  tc 
make  up  our  deficiency. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  threatening  aspeol 
of  affairs,  the  meeting  of  Parliament  **for  thi 
dispatch  of  business'*  wiU  probably  not  take  plaa 
before  the  usual  time,  namely,  the  beginning  o1 
Febmary.  Our  Government  take  things  eaayi 
and  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  great  [annoyance  to  f 
majority  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  to  be  cur- 
tailed of  their  holidays  for  the  sake  of  the  Turks 
The  Ministry,  however,  would  incur  a  hear] 
responsibility,  by  suffering  the  war  to  commeno< 
with  Russia,  without  assembling  the  two  Housea 
In  fact,  the  *'  Eastern  question"  is  as  much  i 
British  as  a  Turkish  one ;  for  the  possession  a 
Constantinople  by  Russia  would  effectually  shn' 
us  out  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  materially  inter 
fere  with  our  commerce  and  influence  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  Londoi 
Corporation  goes  on  swimmingly ;  and  if  tho» 
who  have  taken  it  in  hand,  to  wit,  the  Government 
have  moral  n§rve  enough  to  follow  it  out,  thi 
present,  or  rather  the  next  year,  will  form  aii  ein 
in  metropolitan  regeneration.  It  was  said  o 
deans  and  chapters  by  a  bishop,  that  the  onl] 
business  the  dean  had  to  do,  was  to  invite  thi 
chapter  to  dinner;  whilst  t^e  only  business  of  tb 
chapter  was  to  accept  the  invitation !  But  wha 
is  the  business  of  the  corporation,  as  a  body,  be 
yond  a  similar  process?  The  opposition  to  nj 
reform,  so  strenuously  maintained  by  them,  thei 
resistance  to  the  removal  of  the  nuisances  whid 
abound  in  the  city  —  Smithfield  Market,  for  in 
stance — and  their  greediness  in  surreptitioual; 
obtaining  a  bill  to  extend  the  collection  of  thi 
coal  duty  to  twenty  miles  out  of  the  city,  so  as  i 
include  the  railways,  are  specimens  of  their  tactioi 
Well,  all  things  must  come  to  an  end,  and  w 
hope  the  corporation  of  London  will  not  be  foi 
gotten  in  the  forthcoming  Reform  Bill  of  Low 
John  Russell,  and  that  it  will  make  clean  worl 
with  it. 

The  ** strikes**  in  tlio  North  continue  iritl 
littic  abatement,  and  the  *'  turn-outs,"  or  tliei 
committees,  begin  to  resort  to  the  very  despotten 
of  which  they  complain.  According  to  th 
**  TVmM,"  a  poor  woman  was  called  upon  to  pe; 
the  fax  to  support  the  men  on  strike.  She  ha* 
not  enough  to  purchase  bread  for  her  family ;  bu 
this  made  no  difference,  she  must  pay,  or  take  th 
consequence.  She  refused,  and  an  order  wa 
given  by  the  committ<^e  to  stop  her  loom — and  th 
loom  was  stopped. 

If  matters  continue  to  proceed  in  this  spirit  th 
"  tuni-outfi  "  will  lose  the  public  sympathy,  an 
can  succeed  only  in  ruining  themselves  and  dc 
stroying  the  commerce  of  the  country  j  for  n 
mill-owner    or  other  employer  would  contuiT] 
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bnaness  under  the  control  of  his  workmen.  We 
admit  that  labour  is  as  necessary  to  capital  as 
capital  is  to  labour ;  but  both  have  their  duties 
and  rL-sponsibilities,  as  well  as  rights ;  aud  whilst 
they  have  mutual  interests,  their  functions  and 
position  have  been  distinct  ever  since  the  creation, 
and  must  continue  so. 

We  have  again  to  record  the  loss  of  several 
steam  vessels  by  collision,  &c.  The  Hull  and 
Hamburg  steamer,  Marshall,  as  is  supposed,  ran 
into  a  brig  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  and  re- 
ceived so  much  danmge  that,  according  to  the 
belief  of  the  master  of  the  brig,  she  went  down 
vith  all  on  board.  The  brig  was  so  much  injured 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  she  reached  HuU 
by  the  aid  of  a  steamer.  There  were  about  sixty- 
five  persons  on  board  the  MarsIiaU,  forty-seven  of 
vhom  were  passengers. 

The  Gravesend  and  London  steamer,  Meteor, 
was  nm  into  by  the  Sylph,  an  Irish  steamer,  on 
the  20tli  ult.,  and  went  down  in  a  few  moments. 
FcHtonately,  no  one  was  lost,  although  all  the 
passengers  were  below  at  the  time  of  the  collision. 
In  the  Irish  Channel  the  storms  have  been  very 
Tiolent,  and  several  accidents  have  happened  on 
the  Irish  coast.  Two  vessels  were  sunk  in  the 
harbour  at  Kingstown  in  consequence  of  collisions 
occasioned  by  the  fury  of  the  storm. 

The  Dublin  Exhibition  Building  has  been  con- 
Terted  into  a  winter  garden,  and  is  visited  by 
great  numbers.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Dargan  is  a 
loser  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  by 
&e  Exhibition ! 

^  In  Scotland,  the  agitation  for  "justice  "  is  con- 
tinued  in  a  calm  and  moderate  tone,  calculated  to 
Bake  an  impression  upon  the  Government. 

COLONIAL. 

The  accounts  from  Australia  would  border  on 
the  incredible,  were  it  not  that  of  late  years  it  is 
more  difficult  to  know  what  to  doubt  than  what 
to  believe.  The  diggers  at  Greelong  have  pitched 
npoa  a  tahk  of  gold  at  from  100  to  150  feet  deptli 
fit>in  the  surfiice,  the  yield  from  which  would 
satisfy  old  Midas  himself.  A  few  men,  in  three 
days,  took  out  18,000  oimces  of  gold,  one  of  the 
"nii^ets"  weighing  190  pounds,  and  every  tub- 
foil  of  soil  containing  pounds^  weight  of  metal. 
At  Ballarat,  too,  three  men,  in  six  days,  obtained 
3,200  ounces,  and,  in  general,  the  diggers,  who 
had  flocked  to  these  new  beds  of  gold,  were  doing 
wonders.  In  the  meanwhile  there  has  been  a 
lerious  disturbance  amongst  the  diggers,  who,having 
donanded,  rt*  et  armu,  that  the  duty  for  license 
diould  bo  reduced  from  thirty  shillings  to  ten 
shillings  per  month,  Mr.  Latrobe,  the  governor, 
first  refused,  point  blank,  to  make  any  reduction, 
and  then,  in  a  panic  of  fear,  took  off  the  whole  of 
the  tax.  The  effect  of  this  triumph  on  tlic  very 
pe«.-aliiir  class  by  whom  it  has  been  obtained,  can- 
not but  be  most  prejudicial  to  the  futui-e  good 
gf»vemment  of  the  colony.  Neither  the  police 
force  nor  the  military  are  adequate  to  such  an 
emergency ;  and  the  almost  lawless  state  by  which 
the  colonies  were  previously  distinguished,  is  not 
likely  to  be  improved  by  this  sinister  oocurrvTicc, 


In  the  meanwhile,  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce  is  yielding  a  large  return  to  the  farmers. 
Sheep,  that  sold  a  short  time  ago  at  ten  shillings, 
now  fetch  tiurty;  and  the  export  of  wool  this 
year,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  will  be  three 
million  pounds  more  than  in  1852. 

The  Indian  news  is  void  of  satisfactory  intelli- 
gence. Thp  Burmese  are  waiting,  it  is  said,  for 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters  of  the  Irrawaddy,  to 
attack  the  British  troops  with  their  whole  force. 
The  banditti  (Dacoits)  still  continued  to  annoy 
the  British  settlements,  being  stimulated  by  the 
Burmese  authorities.  It  appears  the  Eling  of  Ava 
is  held  in  check  by  a  powerful  war  party,  who 
will  not  allow  him  to  remain  at  peace,  which  is 
his  desire. 

The  murderer  of  Colonel  Mackeson  was  executed 
at  Pcshawur,  on  the  1st  October. 

The  declaration  of  war  against  England  by  the 
Shah  of  Persia  will,  probably,  have  some  eflfect  in 
British  India,  or,  at  least,  in  those  provinces 
hostile  to  our  rule. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  public  mind  is 
stiU  agitated  by  the  pending  question  of  the 
Orange  River  Sovereignty.  Sir  George  Clerk,  it 
appears,  has  ftdl  powers  to  act,  and  is  collecting 
information  before  he  decides.  The  colonists  fear 
that  if  the  Government  withdraw  their  protection, 
the  Boors  will  instantly  come  and  re-possess  them- 
selves of  the  lands  which  they  abandoned,  and 
also  that  the  Kaffirs  will  again  prove  trouble- 
some. 

Prom  British  America  there  is  no  news  of  im- 
portance. All  the  colonies  there  are  steadily  ad- 
vancing in  prosperity,  and  are  looking  forward  to 
the  completion  of  the  railway  lines  to  connect 
them  more  closely  with  each  other. 

FOKEIQK. 

In  France,  as  here,  the  general  attention  is 
directed  to  the  '*  Eastern  Question,"  and  it  would 
appear,  that  Louis  Napoleon  (the  French  Govern- 
ment !)  is  far  more  decided  on  it  than  our  own 
Government.  It  is  said  that  he  has  demanded  a 
full  explanation  of  the  intentions  of  Austria, 
whether  she  is  or  is  not  playing  a  false  game 
with  the  British  and  French  Governments  by 
creating  delay,  and  thus  enabling  Russia  to  com- 
plete her  plans  of  aggression  and  hostility  against 
Turkey. 

By  one  of  those  strange  whirls,  which  the 
wheel  of  Fortune  sometimes  makes,  poor  Marshal 
Key,  who  was  shot  for  changing  sides  once  too 
often,  has  had  a  statue  erected  to  his  memory  on 
the  very  spot  where  he  perished  thirty-eight 
years  ago.     Telle  est  la  vie  /  as  the  moralists  say. 

"  *  Treason  does  never  prosper.'    What's  the  reason  ? 
"Why,  when  it  prospers,  none  dare  call  it  treason." 

A  grand  move  has  been  made  by  the  ex-royal 
Legitimists.  Tliey  have  actually  amalgamated, 
and,  we  suppose,  intend  to  *'  strike."  They  say 
that  Louis  Napoleon  is  frightened  at  this  move- 
ment of  the  expelled  families ;  but  we  cannot  be- 
lieve it.  The  day  for  another  restoration  of  an 
inonrnble  dynasty  Is  gone  tot  wet,  wA  ^Saa  « 
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royals  may  much  more  safely  sit  themselves  down 
as  honest  ladies  and  gentlemen,  than  stir  up  a 
nest  of  hornets  to  no  purpose  except  to  be  them- 
selves the  first  victims.  These  things  are  better 
understood  in  France  than  they  were  in  1815. 

The  affair  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  or  rather 
Europe,  increases  in  interest  every  day.  At  Ka- 
lafat,  the  Turks  have  strongly  entrenched  them- 
selves, in  such  a  way  as  to  command  the  road  into 
the  provinces  when  the  time  comes. "  The  Rus- 
sians have  concentrated  their  force  at  Bucharest, 
with  the  front  of  their  army  towards  Silistria. 
Several  smart  actions  have  taken  place,  but  with- 
out any  decided  results  in  that  quarter. 

In  Asia,  the  war  is  raging  with  varied  success. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  Turks  had  the  advantage 
in  several  actions ;  but  at  Achalzic,  on  the  borders 
of  Turkish  Armenia,  they  were  defeated  by  the 
Russian  General  Andronikoff,  and  left  1,600  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  whole  of  the  Cauca- 
sian tribes  arc  now  on  the  move,  and  will  take 
part  against  the  Russians.  Schamyl,  the  Cir- 
cassian chief,  has  already  attacked  and  taken 
several  Russian  fortresses,  and  is  said  to  have  de- 
feated the  Russian  General  Orhanoff,  with  a  corps 
of  15,000  men.  The  Persian  Government,  at  the 
instigation  of  Russia,  has  declared  war  against 
Turkey,  and  also,  it  is  said,  against  England.  This 
wiU  add  an  important  feature  to  the  war  in  Asia, 
by  bringing  a  large  number  of  combatants  into 
the  field,  and  throwing  a  preponderance  into  the 
Russian  scale.  It  will  also,  if  the  latter  fact  be 
correct,  hasten  the  necessity  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment taking  a  more  decided  part  in  the  contest. 

This,  too,  will  probably  be  the  result  of  the 
destruction  of  a  p^  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at 
Sinope  by  that  of  Russia,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  jS"achimoff,  which  appears  to  have  been 
effected  as  much  by  treachery  as  hard  fighting. 
The  Turkish  division  of  the  fleet  under  Osman 
Pacha  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  SinojHJ. 
It  consisted  of  thirteen  ships,  namely,  four 
frigates,  two  corvettes,  two  steamers,  and  three 
or  four  small  vessels.     These  were  attacked  by  a 


large  Russian  force,  consisting  of  three  line-of- 
battle  ships,  and  several  frigates  and  corvettes, 
when  a  dreadful  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  Russians  destroyed  all  the  Turkish  ships  ex- 
cept one,  which  escaped  early  in  the  engagement. 
The  Turkish  admii^  was  wounded  and'  taken 
prisoner,  and  4,000  of  the  Turks  were  killed. 
It  is  said  that  the  Russians  hoisted  British 
colours,  and  thus  deceived  the  Turks.  The  as- 
sailants, however,  did  not  come  off  scatheless,  for 
the  Turks  fought  with  the  most  determined 
bravery,  and  the  batteries  on  the  shore  were 
brought  into  play.  One  of  the  Russian  liners  and 
another  smaller  vessel  were  destroyed,  and  their 
whole  fleet  a  good  deal  crippled. 

A  division  of  the  combined  fleets  has  gone  to 
Sinope  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  >and 
the  result  is  waited  for  with  much  anxiety.  In 
the  meanwhile,  another  attempt  is  making  to 
bring  the  Czar  to  terms,  but  probably  with  little 
success. 

The  Chinese  revolution  is  progressing.  Shan- 
ghae  and  Amoy  are  still  in  possession  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  Canton  is  threatened.  There  is  a  report 
that  the  Emperor  had  fled  and  abdicated  the 
throne,  but  it  wants  confirmation.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  Tartar  dynasty  is,  to  all  appearance^ 
doomed  to  fall. 

The  American  President's  Message  has  reached 
this  country,  and,  as  usual,  gives  a  heart-stirring 
account  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Union.  A  largo 
excess  of  revenue,  mth  no  debt  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  places  the  States  in  a  position 
that  may  well  excite  the  envy  of  the  eflcte  and 
worn  out  ww-governments  of  Continental  Europe. 
Freedom  is  the  only  certain  specific  for  insuring 
national  greatness  and  prosperity ;  and  if  Brother 
Jonathan  would  but  do  to  others  as  he  would  be 
done  unto,  namely,  emancipate  his  black  slaves, 
he  would  be  the  greatest  man  on  earth.  But  that 
blot  on  his  escutcheon  spoils  all ;  and  we  regret  to 
see  that  President  Pierce  has  damaged  his  reputa- 
tion by  assuming  as  a  fact,  that  the  slavery  question 
is  settled  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill. 
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Flotsam  and  Jetsam,  A  Cargo  of  Christmas  Rhyme. 
By  HooKANiT  Bee,  Esquire.  London  :  Saunders 
and  Otley.     1853. 

TVe  don't  care  how  often  the  surging  tide  of  litera- 
ture washes  into  the  snug  little  cove  in  which  we 
happen  to  be  sitting  just  now  such  merry  waifs 
as  this  amusing  little  volume.  Such  a  spicy  cargo 
does  not  come  to  port  every  day,  and  we  relish  it 
so  well  that  we  shall  make  the  most  of  it,  and  let 
our  readers  share  in  the  treat.  "We  know  they 
will  thank  us  for  it :  they  have  laughed  so  often 
/I/  ^e  witij  humour  of  the  writer  in  our  own 


colunms,  that  we  feel  sure  they  will  be  ready  to 
welcome  him  in  his  new  Christmas  garb  of  red 
and  gold,  and  hasten  to  lay  upon  their  drawing- 
room  tables  a  volume  which  contains  such  season- 
able provocatives  to  merriment  as — 

THE  ROSE  OF  BASSORA. 

A   BALLAD   OF   TRUE   LOVE. 
"  My  loTe  is  like  the  red,  red  roBe."— OW  Song. 

A  LOKO  time  ago  lived  a  wealthy  Bashaw, 
Who  ruled  the  fine  town  of  Bassora ; 

His  word,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  the  law, 
His  beautifU  daughter's  name — Laura. 
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Her  fignxe  was  fine,  and  her  taoe  was  diyine. 

In  profile  the  rarest  Circassian : 
IThile  her  fingers  and  feet  were  so  cruelly  neat, 

They'd  hare  stirred  a  brass  monkey  to  passion. 

Nov  a  prince  to  provide  for  so  dainty  a  bride, 
Was  the  one  thing  that  pnzzled  his  life  out; 

If  a  suitor  applied  who  offended  his  pride, 
The  haughty  old  boy'd  whip  his  knife  out. 

*By  gad,  sir ! "  he'd  say — **  if  you  don't  march  away 

This  moment — here  goes  at  your  vitals ! 
A  man  must  bring  tin,  my  daughter  to  win. 

With  at  least  his  half-htmdred  of  titles ! " 

Is  it  needful  to  tell  that  this  brilliant  young  belle 

Ilad  her  own  little  notions,  in  private  ? 
That  her  mind  had  been  clear,  on^one  point  for  a  year. 

Just  the  point  papa  couldn't  anive  at  ? 

Of  course  not    The  fact  is,  she'd  long  put  in  practice 

A  sadly  undutiful  scheme, 
Wiih  a  handsome  young  Persian — lier  father's  aversion. 

Who  wrote  billets-doux  by  the  ream. 

From  bright  Ispahan  came  this  polished  young  man, 

A  Sheik,  rather  highly  connected ; 
Stay,  I  can  cram  his  name  in — 'twas  Iky-ben-jamen, 

Universally  loved  and  respected. 

When  the  stars  on  the  river  were  all  in  a  quiver, 

A  **  funny  "  would  come  gliding  down 
To  a  certain  snug  bower,  and  wait  there  an  hour, 

Then  shoot  away  back  to  the  town. 

I  know  not,  alas !  how  the  thing  came  to  pass. 

Some  people  suspicions  will  harbour; 
But  one  cloudy  night,  with  his  eyes  very  bright. 

Papa  sat  alone  in  the  arbour. 

Down  glided  the  boat — "  She's  there  !"  from  afloat 
Came  a  whisper ; — **  My  rose  of  Bassora ! 

Good  lord,  what  a  squeeze !  oh,  gently  love,  please ! 
Let  GO  my  nose !  oh,  I  say !  Laura  !" 

How  quick  the  tran^tion  from  transports  Elysian  1 

The  angry  Bashaw  was  quite  brutal. 
Ten  slaves,  at  his  beck,  took  the  Sheik  by  the  neck. 

Till  resistance  was  perfectly  futile. 

"To  the  dungeon,  men,  lead  him !    Be  sure  you  don't 
feed  him ! 

To-morrow  he  dies — before  breakfast ! 
For  a  warning  to  all  on  my  daughter  who  call, 

rU  make  in  a  halter  his  neck  fast." 

So  swore  the  Bashaw,  by  his  Prophet  and  Law, 

In  tones  which  were  perfectly  frightful ; 
And  nobody  doubted  the  Sheik  would  be  knouted. 

And  hung  the  next  day  before  nightfall. 

5ext  morning,  however,  his  vizier  so  clever 
Said,  *•  Pray  sir,  think  twice  ere  you  job  him. 

His  friends  are  of  might,  and  they're  safe  to  show  fight ; — 
They^re  pitched  a  big  camp  up  at  Tchob-im  I" 

The  tyrant  cried,  "  Well !  Let  his  friends  go  to — dwell 
Where  they  please  !  }  ou're  aware  that  I've  sworn  it 

^onld  you  have  me,  man,  break  my  oath  that's  at  stake. 
To  pardon  this  cursed  young  hornet ! " 

'^  Indeed,  sir,  not  I.  You  have  sworn  he  shall  die : 
Make  him  due^  sir —  as  black  as  a  monkey ! 

Toot  worda  wifi  be  true,  and  your  daughter — why  pooh ; 
She's  M  likely  to  flirt  with  her  flunkey ! " 


Keplied  the  old  bear,  "  Aye,  the  joke  will  be  rare ! 

At  once  to  the  tan-pits  escort  him  : 
Pitch  him  souse  in  the  vat — make  him  black  as  my  hat : 

For  once,  we  postpone  the  post  mortem. 

One  long  wretched  week,  our  unfortunate  Sheik, 

In  latlier  and  agony  toiling. 
His  flesh-brushes  plied,  scrubbing  holes  in  his  hide, 

And  went  through  a  mild  course  of  boiling. 

Each  advertised  soap  was  a  new  gleam  of  hope; 

He  tried  Mr.  Rowland's  Kalydor  ;  — 
(I  hope  the  y's  long  —beg  pardon  if  wrong,) 

And  the  cruel  result  almost  cried  o'er: 

For  blooming  red  streaks,  upon  ebony  cheeks, 

Stole  forth  in  quite  floral  profusion  ; 
One's  impulse,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  to  cry  out, 

"  Uncle  Tom,  you  old  rogue !  you've  been  rouging ! " 

In  fact,  all  was  vain :  —  not  one  inch  of  the  stain 

Gave  way  before  foul  means  or  fair. 
To  a  man  with  a  headful  of  love  this  was  dreadfiil ; 

Ben-jamen  gave  way  to  despair. 

And  pining  away,  be  grew  thinner  each  day ; 

Sighing,  "Ah,  shall  I  ever  persuade  her  — 
That  exquisite  Laura — to  see  an  adorer 

In  the  form  of  a  Black  Serenader  ?  " 

0,  woman !  hem,  —  ladies  !  (beg  pardon,)  how  great  is 

Your  sex's  unshrinking  devotion ! 
I've  thrown  down  my  pen,  (picking  up  same  again,) 

In  a  fit  of  the  wildest  emotion. 

There !  thank  you, —  'tis  over!  now  muse,  little  rover, 

Come  back  to  your  sober  vocation ; 
And  state  what  occurred,  when  our  heroine  heard 

Of  her  Iky's  transmogrification. 

They  told  her  the  tale,  and  silent  and  pale 
She  listened.    "  Poor  father !  "  she  muttered ; 

"  The  older  you  grow,  the  less  do  you  know 
On  which  side  your  breakfast  is  buttered. 

"  Of  lovers  professed,  Iky  loves  me  the  best; 

I  don't  care  how  dingy  his  hues  are  ! 
Your  wit  in  displaying,  you'll  find  you've  been  playing 

A  game  that's  adapted  for  two,  sir ! 

"  He  sha'n't  think  I  scorn  him,  and  write  a  forlorn  hymn, 

Sad-headed,  *  The  negro's  petition ! ' 
No !    If  I  can't  bleach  him,  at  least  I  can  teach  him 

How  little  I  care  for  derision." 

To  her  chamber,  she  paced,  and  cooUy  unlaced 
Her  frock,  and  her  stays,— if  she  wore  'em; 

A  snowy  chemise  came  next, —  oh,  now  please  \ 
My  dear  ma'am,  don't  murmur,  "  decorum !  " 

I'm  really  not  going  to  turn  out  too  knowing  — 
No  cause  for  alarm  on  that  head,  ma'am;  — 

You  need  simply  suppose  she  took  off  all  the  clothes 
Which  you  wouldn't  carry  to  bed,  ma'am. 

And  then  from  a  drawer  in  her  gilt  escritoire. 
Not  laudanum  —  as  perhaps  you  expected, 

But  a  phial  of  ink  —  'twas  "  Indeliblb  pimk 
For  marking,"  she  calmly  selected. 

And,  oh,  such  a  sin !  o'er  her  exquisite  skin, 
Neck,  bosom,  feet,  fingers  and  face,  ma'am, 

Behind  and  before,  she  rubbed  in  rather  m<xre 
Than  a  lifetime  was  like  to  «&&&%)  xoiSua^ 
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There !  now  the  deed's  done,  and  she  sits  in  the  sun, 

(Sun  shines  very  warm  at  Bassora,) 
Till  her  glossy  skin  dries,  and  she  looks,  bless  her  eyes  ! 

Like  a  seoliug-wAx  model  of  Laura. 

Then  she  dressed  and  she  ran  to  her  father's  divan, 

Upsetting  his  brandy-and- water; 
"See,  fatlier  1"  she  cried,  "  my  lover  you've  dyed, 

And  I've  done  as  much  for  yoiur  daughter ! " 

Just  fancy  the  row !    The  Bashaw  cried,  "  I  vow 
You're  too  bad,  —  'pon  my  soul  you  are,  Laura ! 

Tliis  cursed  connexion —  that  ruined  complexion, — 
Confound  you,  girl,  this  is  a  floorer ! 

"  No  matter :  — ^begone !     I'm  a  fool  to  take  on 
Like  this,:—  go !  get  out  of  my  sight,  miss ! 

You'll  play  rouge  et  noir  with  your  father  tfo  more : 
Ball !  marry  black  Iky  to-night,  miss. " 

There !  more  if  you'd  learn,  I'd  advise  you  to  turn 

To  any  "  tliird  volume  "  that's  handy ; 
And  mark  liow  misfortune  strikes  work  Hymen's  porch  in. 

And  everyone  eats  sugar-candy. 

It  will  save  common-places  —  Pa's  horrid  fierce  faces. 

All  sympathy  sternly  repressing ; 
The  fond  couple  kneeling — the  fine  burst  of  feeling, 

And  pardon  —  turned  up  with  a  blessing ! 

And  they  lived,  0  so  long,  and  they  loved,  0  so  strong. 
And  their  features  grew  daily  less  shady  ; 

Till  tlie  Sheik  merely  looked  like  a  very  dark  man. 
And  his  wife  like  a  very  warm  lady. 

And  if  ever  you  ride  by  the  Tigris  so  wide, 

A  tourist  or  learned  explorer. 
You'll  hear  the  tale  told  of  fien-jamen  the  bold, 

And  his  blooming  red  rose  of  Bassora ! 

But  wc  should  do  our  poet  an  injustice  did  we 
leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  was  capable  only  of 
such  comical  capriccios  as  the  above.  The  poem 
of  "  Oriandc  "  gives  evidence  of  powers  of  a  much 
higher  order.  It  is  a  beautiful  fiction,  probably 
suggested  by  the  rare  story  of  "Undine,"  powerful 
in  description  and  pathos,  and  written  in  a  strain 
of  which  the  author  of  "Marmion"  would  not 
have  been  ashamed.  Here  and  there,  however, 
the  writer's  instinctive  mirth  rebels  against  the 
performance  of  a  sober  task,  and  crops  out  with  a 
joke,  where  one  is  least  expected.  So  much  the 
better — Shakspeare  and  the  writers  of  his  day 
were  subject  to  the  same  impulses. 


Coohenj,  Tluiional, Practical.and  Economical;  treated 
in  connexion  with  the  Chemistry  qf  Food,  By 
Haute  LAW  Keid.  Edinburgh  :  J.  Wenzics.  Lon- 
don :  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co.     IHOS. 

The  art  of  cookery,  as  most  of  us  know  by  no 
very  pleasant  experience,  is  one  in  which  the 
middle  and  the  industrial  classes  of  this  country  are 
lamentably  deficient.  From  want  of  the  neces- 
sar}'  knowledge  on  this  subject,  two  great  evils 
arise.  In  the  first  place,  half  the  food  consumed 
by  working  men  and  their  families  is  more  or  less 
spoiled  in  the  cooking ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
a  largo  and  extravagant  proportion  is  uncon- 
sciously wasted  and  thrown  away.  Those  ac- 
quiiintcd  with  the  domeBtic  life  of  the  corre- 


sponding classes  on  the  Continent,  are  aware  that 
among  the  Prench,  Germans,  and  Italians,  a  very 
different  economy  prevails — that  they  know  not 
only  how  to  make  the  best  of  the  food  for  which 
they  labour,  but  also  how  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
Here  is  a  book  written  for  the  express  purpose  of 
putting  our  own  countrymen  and  their  wives  and 
housekeepers  in  possession  of  the  same  useful 
knowledge,  at  a  cheap  and  easy  rate.  It  is  not. 
like  the  thousand  and  one  **  Cookery  Books 
dished  up  by  booksellers'  hacks  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  selling,  a  mere  collection  of  worn-out 
receipts  or  new-fangled  nostrums,  but  a  little 
manual  of  sound  practical  instruction,  teaching,  in 
the  most  intelligible  way,  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore of  the  plain  rules  which  it  enforces.  A  better 
book  for  the  purpose  we  have  not  seen  :  it  is  one 
very  much  wanted ;  and  we  trust  the  good  sense 
of  the  public  ^vill  accord  to  it  a  wide  and  welcome 
reception. 


Clotel;  or  J  the  President's  Daughter:  a  Narrative  of 
Shtve  Life  in  the  United  States.  By  William 
Wells  Buown,  a  Fugitive  Slave.  Loudon  :  Par- 
tridge and  Oakey.     1853. 

The  narrative  of  *'  Clotel "  might  almost  serve  as 
a  key  to  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  It  abounds  in 
the  delineation  of  actual  scenes  as  striking  and  as 
appalling  as  any  in  the  romance  of  Mrs.  Stowe, 
and  is  a  remarkable  and  truthful  illustration  of  the 
horrors  of  the  slave  system,  and  its  infernal  opera* 
tion  upon  the  character  of  the  whites  engaged  in 
it.  We  shall  quote  one  scene  as  a  sample  of  the 
work.  The  daughters  of  the  President  Jefferson, 
the  writer  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, are  put  up  to  auction,  along  with  their 
mother. 

Clotel  was  the  last,  and,  as  was  expected,  commanded 
a  higher  price  than  any  that  had  been  ofiered  for  sale 
that  day.  The  appearance  of  Clotel  on  the  auction- 
block,  created  a  deep  sensation  amongst  the  crowd.  There 
she  stood,  with  a  complexion  as  white  as  most  of  those 
who  were  waiting  with  a  wish  to  become  her  purchasers; 
lier  features  as  tinely  defined  as  any  of  her  sex,  of  pure 
Anglo-Saxon ;  her  long  black  wavy  hair  done  up  in  the 
neatest  manner;  her  form  tall  and  graceful,  and  her 
wliole  appearance  indicating  one  superior  to  her  posi- 
tion. The  auctioneer  commenced  by  saying,  that  "Miss 
Clotel  had  been  reserved  for  the  last,  because  she  was 
the  most  valuable.  How  much  gentlemen?  Real  Al- 
bino, fit  for  a  fancy  girl  for  any  one.  She  enjoys  good 
heahh,  and  has  a  sweet  temper.  How  much  do  you 
say/"  *'Five  hundred  dollars."  "Only  five  hundred 
for  such  a  girl  as  this  ?  Gentlemen,  she  is  worth  a  deal 
more  than  that  sum ;  you  certainly  don't  know  the  value 
of  the  article  you  are  bidding  upon.  Here,  gentlemen,  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  paper,  certifying  that  she  has  a  good 
moral  character."  "  Seven  hundred."  *'Ah,  gentlemen^ 
that  is  something  like.  This  paper  also  states  that  she 
is  ver}' intelligent."  "Eight  hundred."  "Shfe  is  a  de- 
voted Christian,  and  perfectly  trustworthy."  "Nine 
hundred."  "Nine-fifty."  "Ten."  "Kleven."  "Twelve 
hundred."  Here  the  sale  came  to  a  dead  stand.  The 
auctioneer  stopped,  looked  around,  and  began  in  a  rough 
manner  to  relate  some  anecdotes  relative  to  the  sale  of 
slaves,  which,  he  said,  had  come  under  his  own  observa- 
tion. At  this  juncture  the  scene  was  indeed  strange. 
Laughing,  Joking,  swearing,  smoking,  spitting,  and  talk- 
ing, kept  up  a  continual  hum  and  noise  among  the 
crowd;  while  the  slave-girl  stood  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
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•t  one  time  looking  towards  her  mother  and  sister,  and 
at  another  tovards  the  yoong  man  who  she  hoped  would 
become  her  purchaser.  **The  chastity  of  this  girl  is 
pare;  she  has  never  been  from  under  her  mother's  care; 
the  is  a  virtuous  creature."  "  Thirteen."  "  Fourteen.'* 
•Rlteen."  "Fifteen  hundred  dollars,"  cried  the  auc- 
tkmeer,  and  the  maiden  was  struck  for  that  sum.  This 
vas  a  Southern  auction,  at  which  the  bones,  muscles, 
sinews,  blood  and  nerves  of  a  young  lady  of  sixteen  were 
sold  for  five  hundred  dollars ;  her  moral  character  for 
tvo  hundred;  her  improved  intellect  for  one  hundred; 
hrr  Christianity  for  three  hundred ;  and  her  chastity  and 
virtue  for  four  himdred  dollars  more.  And  this,  too,  in 
a  city  thronged  with  churches,  where  tall  spires  look 
like  so  many  signals  pointing  to  heaven,  and  whose 
ministers  preach  that  slavery  is  a  God-ordained  insti- 
tution. 

The  reader  must  not  look  for  great  dramatic 
power,  nor  much  of  the  romance- writer's  craft,  in 
this  production  of  a  fugitive  slave;  but  as  the 
vork  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  described,  it 
has  a  value  peculiarly  its  own.  The  life  of  the 
author,  prefixed  to  the  story  of  *'Clotel,'*  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  characteristic  pieces  of  bio- 
graphy which  has  appeared  for  some  time. 


Potms.  By  Matthew  Abnold.  A  New  Edition. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Long- 
mans.    1853. 

These  poems  are  among  the  very  best  which  have 
come  fiim  the  press  in  the  year  1853.  Mr.  Arnold, 
in  a  prefatory  essay  of  some  length,  propoimds  very 
elcTBrly  a  poetiwi  theory,  which,  though  by  no 
means  new,  may  strike  many  with  an  air  of  novelty, 
BO  very  contrary  of  late  has  been  the  practice  among 
poets  to  the  nile  which  it  enforces.  lie  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  finding  an  excellent  action 
as  the  basis  of  a  poem,  and  refers  to  the  example 
of  the  ancients,  whose  greatest  works  are  the 
records  of  human  actions  possessing  an  inherent 
intercflt  in  themselves,  and  rendered  more  inter- 
esting by  the  art  of  the  poet.  Against  such  a 
law  the  greatest  objection  to  be  urged  is,  that  it 
woold  condemn  half  the  poetic  faculty  in  the 
world  to  silence.  Great  deeds  are  unfortunately 
my  scarce,  and  poets,  such  as  they  are,  uncom- 
monly plentiful.  Hence  they  must  cither  (like 
the  Roman  Catholic  artists,  who  painted  nothing 
bat  Kadonnas,  Magdalens,  Yirgins,  and  Saints 
bj  the  thousand),  repeat  the  same  subject  ad 
nduuam,  or  must  condescend  to  adorn  with  the 
graces  of  fancy  and  imagination,  subjects  not 
possessing  an  inherent  interest  in  themselves. 
For  our  part,  we  see  no  reason,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  eloquent  pleading,  why,  since  we  ore  to 
get  ''sermons  in  stones,"  &c.  we  may  not  have 
poems,  as  well  as  pictures,  on  any  object  in 
nature  which  either  poet  or  painter  may  choose 
to  make  the  subject  of  his  art.  A  great  deed  is 
an  excellent  subject  for  a  poem,  but  it  is  too  much 
to  say  that  an  excellent  poem  cannot  be  made 
without  such  a  subject.  We  cannot  subscribe  to 
Mr.  Arnold's  criticosm  upon  !£eats.  An  artist, 
whatever  his  walk,  must  exercise  the  power  he 
possesses.  Keats  was  a  magnificent  oolourist; 
and  because  he  treated  his  subjects  in  his  peculiar 
▼ay,  he  is  incoherent,  forsooth,  and  bis  '^^ndj- 


mion"  scarcely  ''merits  the  name  of  a  poem  at 
all."  But  we  have  not  space  to  pursue  this  topic. 
Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  poetry  of  our 
author.  This  is  of  the  right  sort,  pleasant  to 
read  and  to  re-read, — for  the  sound  and  the  sense. 
The  longcjst,  "Sohrab  and  Rustum,"  names,  by  the 
way,  better  fitted  for  a  burlesque  farce  than  a 
serious  poem,  is  full  of  beautiful  pictures,  painted 
with  charming  artistic  simplicity.  The  action  is 
profoundly  interesting,  and  there  is  an  antique 
unimpassioned  kind  of  solemnity  about  the  sad 
catastrophe,  far  more  effective  and  more  touching 
than  a  storm  of  words.  The  main  fault  in  the 
poem  is  the  strange  conduct  of  the  spotless  hero 
llustum,  who  plays  the  part  of  a  mean  and  dis- 
honourable bully  in  the  duel,  and  in  return  for 
the  courtesy  of  his  adversary,  who  spares  his  life 
when  he  might  have  taken  it,  kills  him  when  off 
his  guard.  Had  we  space  we  would  extract  the 
poem  entitled  "Mycebinus,"  which,  longo  inter' 
valloy  might  be  classed  with  the  "Laodamia"  of 
Wordsworth.     As  a  shorter  specimen,  let  us  take 

CADMUS  AND  HARMONIA. 

Far,  far  from  here 
The  Adriatic  breaks  in  a  warm  bay 
Among  the  green  lilyrian  hills  ;  and  there 
The  sunshine  in  the  happy  glens  is  fair. 
And  by  the  sea,  and  in  the  brakes. 
The  grass  is  cool,  the  sea-side  air 
Buoyant  and  fresh,  the  mountain  flowers 
More  virginal  and  sweet  than  ours. 
And  there,  they  say,  two  bright  and  aged  Snakes, 
Who  once  were  Cadmus  and  Harmonia, 
Bask  in  Uie  glens,  or  on  the  warm  sea-shore, 
In  breathless  quiet  after  all  their  ills. 
Nor  do  they  see  their  country-,  nor  the  place 
Where  the  Sphinx  lived  among  the  frowning  hUls, 
Nor  the  unhappy  palace  of  their  race. 
Nor  Thebes,  nor  tlie  Ismenus,.any  more. 

There  those  two  live,  far  in  the  lUyrian  brakes. 

They  had  stayed  long  enough  to  see, 

In  Thebes,  the  billow  of  calamity 

Over  their  own  dear  children  roll'd. 

Curse  upon  curse,  pang  upon  pang, 

For  years,  they  sitting  helpless  in  their  home, 

A  gray  ohl  man  and  woman  :  yet  of  old 

The  Gods  had  to  their  marriage  come. 

And  at  the  banquet  all  the  Muses  sang. 

Therefore  they  did  not  end  their  days 

In  sight  of  blood ;  but  were  rapt,  far  away 

To  where  the  west  wind  plays. 

And  murmurs  of  the  Adriatic  como 

To  those  untrodden  mountain  lawns ;  and  there 

Placed  safely  in  chang'd  forms,  the  Pair 

Wholly  forget  their  first  sad  life,  and  home, 

And  all  that  Theban  woe,  and  htray 

For  ever  through  the  glens,  placid  and  dumb. 

We  must  enter  our  protest  against  the  intro- 
duction of  a  number  of  unrhymed  Greek  mea- 
sures in  many  of  these  pieces.  Such  things  in 
English  are  neither  poetry  nor  prose ;  and  how- 
ever they  may  please  Oxford  students  and  classical 
readers,  will  serve  only  to  bewilder  the  general 
public,  who  will  not  know  what  to  make  of  them. 
Such  nondescript  compositions  as  the  following 
are  clearly  out  of  place  in  a  volume  of  English 

poetry: 

RICHMOXD  nii.L  (?) 

MtuTuur  of  living  I  Stir  of  eTAA\AJWC<i\  ^v>\3\  <A  ^^ 
world .'     Make,  oh  make  yo\xrse\t  feVv  Vo  \\ife  <VVva^  «v^V. 
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of  youth !  Come,  like  the  hreath  of  the  spring !  Leave 
not  a  human  soul  to  grow  old  in  darkness  and  pain. 
Only  the  living  can  feel  you,  but  leave  us  not  while  we 
Uve. 

"We  have  printed  it  as  a  prose  paragraph  :  the 
reader  can  puzzle  himself,  if  he  choose,  in  deter- 
mining the  long  and  the  short  of  it. 


Cherry  and  Violet,  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Plague.  By 
the  Author  of  "  Mary  Powell."  London ;  Hall, 
Virtue,  and  Co.     1854. 

The  author  of  this  charming  volume  tells  a  simple 
story  in  the  simplest  way,  but  not  without  a  per- 
fect knowledge  and  application  of  that  dramatic 
art  which  is  always  essential  to  make  a  story  in- 
teresting. In  this  tale  of  the  Great  Plague,  the 
reader  is  unconsciously  and  almost  imperceptibly 
drawn  into  sympathy  with  the  principal  characters 
before  the  fatal  scourge  comes  among  them,  which 
tests  so  fearfully  their  individual  strength  of  mind 
and  moral  courage.  The  story  is  one  strictly 
domestic,  and  as  a  picture  of  social  life  among  the 
middle  classes  of  London  two  hundred  years  ago, 
is,  to  our  thinking,  not  surpassed  in  fidelity  by 
any  writer  of  the  present  day.  The  narrative  is 
in  the  first  person,  and  the  narrator  is  Cherry,  the 
real  heroine  of  the  book.  She  relates  the  expe- 
riences of  her  eventful  life  —  her  early  innocent 
joys,  her  sudden  and  heavy  sorrows,  her  heroic 
courage  and  self-sacrifice  —  with  the  artless 
naivete  of  Esther  in  "  Bleak  House,''  and  without 
the  slightest  tinge  of  egotism  lurking  in  a  single 
paragraph.  The  death  of  Cromwell,  the  return 
of  the  King,  the  advent  of  the  terrible  Plague,  and 
the  burning  of  the  city  of  London,  are  the  histo- 
rical events  of  the  tale.  These  are  interwoven 
with  the  personal  and  domestic  histories,  the 
flirtations,  love-passages,  and  marriages  and  deaths 
of  a  select  coterie  of  tradespeople  dwelling  upon 
old  London  Bridge.  The  plot  is  well  conceived, 
and  might  be  wrought  into  an  effective  acting 
drama  complete  in  all  its  parts,  barring  the  defunct 
unities.  It  is  a  capital  story,  and  though  we 
differ  in  toto  from  the  author  in  his  estimation  oi 
the  regicides,  we  can  yet  warmly  recommend  the 
book  to  every  lover  of  his  species  and  of  the  good 
old  English  household  virtues. 


An  Attic  Philosopher  in  Paris;  or,  a  Peep  at  the 
World  from  a  Oarret;  being  the  Joximal  of  a 
Happy  Man.  From  the  French  of  Emile  Sou- 
VESTRE.  London :  Longman  and  Co.  (Traveller  & 
Library,  51.)     1853. 

W£  are  informed  that  this  work  obtained  the 
crown  firom  the  French  Academy,  and  are  not  sur- 
prised at  its  success.  It  is  a  superlative  produc- 
tion of  the  kind,  such  as  could  only  have  been 
written  by  a  Frenchman,  and  such  too  as  French 
readers  are  most  likely,  because  the  best  qualified, 
to  appreciate.  It  is  one,  however,  which  no 
reflecting  or  observant  man  can  read  without  plea- 
sure, and  contains  many  scenes  and  some  entire 
obBptera  —  we  wovld.  instance  the  one  on  "Com- 


pensation"—  which  are  really  exquisite.  The 
Attic  Philosopher  lives  far  above  the  turmoil  of 
the  world,  on  that  undulating,  rugged  unlevel 
formed  by  the  pantiles,  chimneys,  and  roofs  of 
Paris.  Here,  mingling  with  a  peculiar  race,  who 
iunong  us,  when  they  exist  at  all,  are  found  very 
differently  located,  he  speculates  not  very  pro- 
foundly, but  in  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and  ori- 
ginal way,  upon  human  passions  and  fashions, 
doings,  and  sufferings.  He  finds  beauty  and  good- 
ness amidst  very  homely  and  even  squalid  sur- 
roimdings ;  and  vice  and  brutality  as  well.  He 
takes  the  world  as  it  is ;  and,  like  a  genuine  phi- 
lanthropist, does  his  best  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
Kis  book  is  the  pleasantest  of  all  homilies,  and 
will  be  widely  and  gratefully  received. 


Mies  Corner* s  Scriptural  History ,  simplified;  in  Ques- 
tion and  Answer;  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Families.  Revised  by  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 
London :  Dean  and  Son,  Threadneedle-street. 

A.  VEEY  useful  manual,  prepared  with  much  dis- 
crimination, and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  It  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  f\mdi  of  valuable  information,  calculated  at 
once  to  awaken  a  new  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  combine  and  arrange  the  knowledge 
which  young  people  may  have  obtained  firom  the 
perusal  of  the  sacred  volume  itself.  Few  persons 
are  better  qualified  for  the  preparation  of  such  a 
volume  for  school  and  family  purposes  than  Miss 
Corner. 


Discovery.    A  Poem.     By  Edward  Aldam  Leatham, 
M.A.     London :  Walton  and  Maberly.     1853. 

Mb.  E.  a.  Leatham  has  poetic  facilities  of  no 
common  order,  but  appears  wanting,  as  yet,  in 
power  of  thought  and  soundness  of  judgment. 
His  choice  of  such  a  subject  as  Discovery  for  a 
poem  we  regard  as  particularly  unfortunate.  Had 
the  same  skill  in  versification,  comparative  elegance 
of  diction,  and  play  of  feeling  and  fancy,  been 
exercised  upon  a  more  appropriate  topic,  he  would 
have  probably  produced  a  work  which  would  have 
deserved  and  obtained  more  popularity  than  gene- 
rally falls  to  the  first  attempts  of  young  bards. 
As  usual,  we  shall  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself 
in  a  short  extract,  on  the  discovery  of  steam 
power. 

Oft  have  I  seen  the  timid  vapour  creep 

With  stately  tread  along  the  unconscious  deep, 

Or,  at  the  earliest  scent  of  morning  air, 

"Walk  the  smooth  wave  and  leave  no  footprint  there ; 

And  often  have  I  watched  it  from  the  hill 

Steal  through  our  evening  vale  when  all  was  still, 

And,  like  the  spirit  of  pervading  peace, 

Proclaim  an  universal  armistice ; 

And  I  have  wondered  how  a  giant's  might 

Could  dwell  embodied  in  a  form  so  slight, 

Or  whence  Discovery  framed  her  artful  plan 

To  mould  the^mist  into  Leviathan, 

With  brazen  ciu-b  her  snorting  steed  restrain. 

And  scour  the  continent,  and  skim  the  main. 

Knit  into  sinews  of  omnipotence. 

At  her  decree  the  roving  mibts  condense, 
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And  docile  Rtill,  as  erst  when  unconfined 

They  shrank  in  timorous  wreaths  before  the  wind, 

Each  nice  behest,  or  sturdy  task  obey, 

Knead  stubborn  adamant  like  potter's  clay, 

Speed  the  huge  disk  of  the  revolving  wheel. 

Or  wind  the  fragile  cobweb  from  the  reel. 


The  Illustrated  Famihi  Friend  Almanack  and  House- 
keeper's  Guide:  a  Year  Booh  for  1H54.  London: 
W.  and  S.  Orr  and  Co. 

This  is  a  thumping  sixpenny  worth  at  any  rate, 
containing  abundance  of  matters  to  interest  every- 
Mji  together  with  funny  pictures,  sage  maxims, 
and  hints  medical  and  legal.  Ko  age  or  class  has 
been  foi^tten  by  the  editor  in  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  general  public.  The  housewife,  the 
gardener,  the  angler,  the  cook,  the  farmer  and  the 
merchant,  &c.  &c.^-all  are  provided  for  by  the 
Friend  of  the  Family,  who  no  doubt  looks  upon 
them  all  as  part  of  his  household. 


Tkt  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.  By  J.  W.  F.  John- 
ston, M.A.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London.     1853. 

¥e  have  here  the  first  nimiber  of  a  work  which, 
having  been  long  a  desideratum,  cannot  fail  of 
proving  acceptable  to  general  readers.  The  pre- 
sent number  contains,  in  two  chapters,  familiar 
analyses  of  the  Air  we  breathe  and  the  Water  we 
drink.  The  text,  though  strictly  scientific,  is 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the  simplest  comprehen- 
sion, and  contains  facts  which  should  be  known 
to  all.  It  is  only  by  promoting  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  truths  of  the  kind  here  set  down 
and  illustrated,  that  we  shall  diffuse  a  popular 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  Hygeine,  upon  which, 
more  perhaps  than  anything  else,  depends  the 
future  physical  well-being  of  mankind. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  and  its  Resources ;  with  Statis- 
tical Tables ;  preceded  by  an  Historical  Sketch  of 
Events.  By  E.  H.  Michelsen,  Phil.  D.  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.     1853. 

This  volume  opens  with  an  historical  summary  of 
the  events  of  Turkish  misfortune  and  misrule 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  or  from  the  accession 
of  Mahmud  down  to  the  present  time.  So  far  as 
it  was  practicable  within  the  compass  of  little 
more  than  a  hundred  pages,  the  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a  tolerable  representation  of 
the  various  causes  which,  within  the  memory 
of  most  of  us,  have  led  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  "Eastern  Question.'*  It  is  but  an  outline, 
however,  that  could  be  looked  for  within  such 
narrow  limits,  and  the  inquirer  will  have  to  seek 
elsewhere  than  in  this  work  of  Mr.  !Michelsen  for 
the  secret  springs  both  of  diplomacy  and  war.  The 
larger  section  of  his  work  is,  however,  devoted  to 
statistics  of  the  resources  of  Turkey,  and  the  in- 
formation he  has  collected  on  this  subject  possesses 
at  the  present  crisis  a  positive  value.  The  details 
are  not  very  flattering  to  the  commercial  enter- 
prise, or  to  the  political  and  domestic  economy  of 
theOttomanB^  they  rather  serve  to  corroborate 


the  most  grievous  charges  which  have  been  made 
against  their  gowrnment  by  their  unfriends,  and 
seem  to  point  to  that  inevitable  and  speedy  decay 
which  has  been  so  constantly  predicated.  But  it  is 
of  the  last  importance  to  the  commerce  of  this 
country  that  the  real  facts  of  the  case  should  be 
well  understood — and  for  those  especially  who  are 
financially  interested  in  them  at  the  present 
moment,  we  cannot  do  better  than  recommend 
the  perusal  ^f  this  volume,  where  they  will  find 
them  tabularly  arranged  for  their  convenience. 


TJie  Elder  Brothers;  or,  Protectors  and  Tyrants. 
By  Mrs.  Thomas  Geldart.  London :  Hall,  Vir- 
tue, and  Co.     1853. 

A  CLEVERLY- WRITTEN  tale  for  boys ;  a  little  book 
which,  like  all  Mrs.  Geldart' s  books,  will  be  sure 
to  be  greedily  read  by  all  the  children  who  can 
get  hold  of  it,  boys  or  girls.  They  are  fortunate 
in  having  so  clever  a  story-teller  to  improvise  for 
them  so  continuously. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers;  or.  The  Founders  of  New 
England  in  the  Reign  of  James  the  First.  By 
W.  H.  Bartlett.  With  Illustrations.  London: 
Hall,  Virtue  and  Co.     1853. 

In  another  of  his  handsome  illustrated  literary 
volumes  we  have  here,  from  the  pen  {md  pencil 
of  Mr.  Bartlett,  a  history  of  the  first  English 
colonization  of  America  by  that  sturdy  and  much- 
enduring  race  who,  flying  from  persecution  at 
home,  established  themselves  in  the  wilderness, 
preferring  the  hardships  of  famine  and  the  terrors 
of  savage  warfare  to  restraint  of  conscience. 
Commencing  with  the  origin  of  the  Puritans 
from  the  voluntary  exile  of  the  Reformers  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  our  author  traces  the  history  of 
their  sufferings  under  Elizabeth  and  James,  their 
escape  from  the  tyranny  of  that  pedantic  bigot  to 
the  sheltering  shore  of  Holland,  their  poverty  and 
distress  among  the  Dutchmen,  their  embarkation 
on  board  the  Mayflower ^  and  safe  arrival,  after  a 
tempestuous  passage,  in  the  harbour  of  Cape  Cod. 
The  proceedings  of  the  young  colony  upon  their 
arrival  at  the  land  of  their  adoption  form  the 
most  interesting  chapter  in  the  whole  range  of 
human  history — looking  to  the  results  which  were 
destined  to  accrue  from  their  labours.  These  re- 
sults, and  the  events  which  led  to  them,  are  well 
known  to  the  vast  majority  of  English  readers ; 
but  Mr.  Bartlett  has  coUected  with  much  care  and 
industry  a  host  of  minor  and  interesting  details 
from  various  sources,  which  throw  an  impartial 
light  upon  acts  which  it  is  yet  too  much  the 
fashion  to  judge  through  a  sectarian  or  party 
medium.  In  prosecuting  his  researches  he  has 
travelled  much,  not  only  in  England  but  in  Hol- 
land and  in  America,  bringing  both  pen  and  pencil 
into  requisition,  and  performing  excellent  service 
with  both.  In  consequence,  his  volume  is  one 
which  no  man  who  was  not  a  ready  writer,  an 
impartial  judge,  and  an  accomplished  artist  could 
have  produced.  His  statements  will  off*end  neither 
Puritan  nor  High-Charchman,  '^ixii!^  \^  ^Qm^i^*^ 
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hensive  narrative  and  charming  artistic  illustra- 
tions will  instruct  and  delight  all  readers.  He 
does  not  confine  liimself  to  general  matters,  hut 
wisely  records  the  most  trifling  facts  which  serve 
to  throw  a  light  upon  the  social  condition  and 
hahits  of  his  remarkable  heroes.  Thus  he  gives 
us  to  understand  the  poverty  of  the  little  com- 
munity by  the  fac-simile  of  an  original  document 
supposed  to  bo  in  the  hand- writing  of  "Winslow, 
and  dated  1627,  from  which  we  learn  that  a  cow 
was  60  important  a  possession  at  that  period  as  to 
form  a  joint-stock  property,  in  which  the  valiant 
and  God-fearing  General  Miles  Standish  possessed 
six  shares.  The  General  bought  these  six  shares 
in  the  red  cow  from  Edward  Winslow,  for  the 
sum  of  five  pounds  ten  shillings,  to  be  paid  in 
com  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  a  bushel.  We  all 
know  that,  though  the  Puritans  suffered  so  much 
from  persecution,  they  were  but  too  ready  when 
in  power  to  deal  it  out  to  others ;  and  Mr.  Bartlett 
tells  us  tliat  they  maintained  their  own  dignity 
and  guarded  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  com- 
munity by  measures  such  as  the  following  : — 

"Philip  Ratcliire  (a  servant^),  being  comlcted  of  slan- 
derous invectives  against  the  church  and  government,  to 
be  whipped,  lose  his  ears,  and  to  be  banished ;  which 
was  presently  executed." 

There  was  a  touch  of  humour  in  some  of  their 
judicial  sentences.  Thus,  a  man  who  had  charged 
too  much  money  for  making  a  pair  of  stocks  was 
condemned  to  sit  in  them  for  an  hour ;  a  wife 
tuspieioHs  of  incontinency  is  warned  to  take  heed 
of  her  ways;  and  a  man  given  to  drinking  is 
ordered  to  wear  a  red  D  round  his  neck  for  a  year. 
That  these  American  refugees  from  English  in- 
tolerance had  no  real  claim  to  a  tolerant  spirit,  the 
case  of  Eoger  "Williams,  whom  they  banished  for 
his  liberal  opinions,  sufficiently  proves  ;  and  a 
more  bloody  proof  than  this  is  found  in  the  poor 
Quakers,  Stephenson,  Robinson,  and  Mary  Dyer, 
whom  they  murdered  for  their  obstinate  adherence 
to  their  peculiar  faith.  But  the  Puritans  are  not 
to  be  judged  by  the  moral  code  of  to-day.  They 
were  a  great  and  brave  and  off-hand  race,  as  ready 
to  smite  as  to  pray.  They  had  learned  their  no- 
tions of  justice  under  the  shadow  of  the  gallows 
and  the  feggot ;  and  it  is  no  great  marvel  if  they 
sometimes  defended  their  imaginary  rights  by  the 
same  tyranny  which  had  driven  themselves  into 
exile. 

Of  the  steel  engravings  in  this  volume  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion :  they  arc  exquisite,  in 
truth  of  nature  and  delicacy  of  execution. 


The  Leisure  Hour.    1853.     Iiondon  :  Religious  Tract 
Society,  Paternoster  Row,  and  104,  Piccadilly. 

Thebe  is  no  volume  of  the  yexir  which,  on  the 
score  of  cheapness,  can  compete  with  this.  "We 
are  not  accustomed  to  connect  the  idea  of  cheap- 
ness with  mere  bulk ;  but  yet  quantity  will  always 
form  one  of  the  elements  of  a  barguin.  When, 
however,  as  in  the  present  instance,  quantity-  is 
abundant  and  quality  excellent,  the  two  grand  de- 
siderata of  cheapness  are  supplied.  We  have 
Mere  a  collection  of  oxigmal  articles  on  every  va- 


riety of  subject,  historical,  biographical,  utilita- 
rian, and  humorous,  from  the  i)ens  of  practised 
writers,  and  all  scrupulously  free  from  the  slight- 
est objection  that  could  be  urged  against  their  use 
in  families.  While  pains  have  been  successfully 
bestowed  to  produce  an  amusing  volume  for  tho 
entertainment  of  the  household,  and  of  the  poor 
man's  household  especially,  the  wants  of  man's 
moral  nature  have  not  been  forgotten.  The  editor 
evidently  believes  that  to  be  religious  we  need  not 
be  dull,  and  in  practically  enforcing  the  most  sa- 
cred obligations,  knows  how  to  infuse  a  cheerful 
spirit  into  every  page.  We  anticipate  no  small 
advantage  to  the  younger  section  of  the  reading 
public  from  the  wide  circulation  of  this  extraordi- 
nary volume.  In  regard  to  its  illustrations,  it  is 
quite  unique.  Many  of  the  yearly  volumes  may 
exceed  it  in  mere  breadth  of  pictorial  surface,  but 
there  is  none  to  match  it  in  the  excellence  of  the 
designs,  or  the  perfection  of  their  engraving. 


The  National  Miscellany  for  December,  1853.    Lon- 
don :  Exeter-street,  Strand. 

Tins  serial  continues  to  improve.  The  present 
number  dissertates  upon  two  subjects  especially 
national — the  National  Gallery  and  the  National 
Drama.  The  article  most  to  our  taste  is  that  on 
Proverbial  Philosophy,  which  considers  old  saws 
from  a  new  point  of  view ;  tho  subject  is  but  very 
scantily  treated,  but  much  more  is  suggested  than 
is  expressed.  The  number  contains  six  other 
papers  of  average  merit. 


Income  Tax  Tables ^  slwmng  at  sight  the  Amount  of 
Duty  payable  under  16  and  17  Vic.  c.  34,  &c.  By 
CuAmLEs  M.  WiLLicii.  Fourth  Edition.  London  : 
Longman  and  Co.     1853. 

This  pamphlet  has  only  to  be  seen  to  commend 
itself  to  every  man  who  has  Income  Tax  to  pay. 
The  tables  arc  calculated  according  to  the  eight 
different  rates  of  assessment — they  are  printed 
with  admirable  clearness,  and  the  requisite  know- 
ledge may  be  obtained  fit>m  them  at  a  glance.  In 
addition  to  the  tables,  much  valuable  infonnati<m 
is  supplied  of  a  collateral  kind. 


Life  in  Death.  A  Sermon  preached  on  the  occasion 
of  tho  Death  of  the  late  Earl  of  Ducie.  By 
Samuel  Thodie.  London:  Partridge  and  Oakey. 
1863. 

This  is  really  a  capital  sermon ;  far,  very  far  in- 
deed, above  the  average  of  compositions  of  a 
similar  kind,  and  deserving  of  a  better  fate  than 
generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  funeral  sermons,  which 
are  rarely  remembered  longer  than  the  mournful 
events  which  give  them  birth.  Mr.  Thodie  thinks 
justly,  and  writes  impressively — has  the  graces 
of  language  at  command,  and  without  pedantry  or 
assumption  of  any  kind,  unconsciously  asserts  the 
true  dignity  of  his  office. 
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i«  Examination  of  the  Report  and  Evidence  of  the  1 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Decimal 
Ooimaije.     By.  T.  W.  Rathbone,  Esq.     London  : 
Ridgway.     185:3. 

Mr.  RiTHBONE  handles  the  suhject  of  the  Decimal 
Coinagie  like  a  man  of  husiness.  From  the 
perusal  of  his  pamphlet,  which  unfortunately  we 
have  not  space  to  quote,  we  have  come  to  the 
eoQcliuion  that  one  of  two  things  must  happen  : 
ather  we  must  wait  for  a  yery  long  and  indefinite 
period  before  we  get  the  Decimal  system  into 
operation — or  we  must  have  it  upon  Mr.  Ratli- 
bone's  plan,  or  upon  some  modification  of  his  plan, 
adhoing  closely  to  the  principle  he  has  laid  down. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED— NOTICES  DEFERRED. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Five-pmtnd  Note.  By  Mrs. 
J.B.  Webb.     Londun :  Clark,  Beeton,  and  Co.     1853. 

Journal  of  Health  for  December,  1853.  London : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  aiid  Co. 

Sytmmer  Sket^fies,  and  other  Poems.  By  Bessie  Rayner 
Parkes.    London :  J.  Chapman,  Strand.    1H54. 

The  Jesuit :  or,  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and 
FiU,  and  Restoration  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  dtc.  By 
the  Rev.  /.  S.  M*Corry,  M.  AP.  Edinburgh:  Marsh  and 
Be Attie.    London :  Dolman.     1853. 

Tkt  Autobiography  of  William  Jerdan,  with  his 
IMermry,  Political,  and  Social  Reminiscences  and  Corre- 
^ondenee  during  the  last  Fifty  Years.  Vol.  IV.  London : 
HaU,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1853. 

The  True  Law  of  Population  slwwn  to  be  connected 


with  the  Food  of  the  People.  By  Thomas  Doubloday. 
Third  and  Enlarged  Edition ;  with  a  Postscript.  Lon- 
don:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.     1853. 

Aims  and  Ends,  Glasgow :  J.  Maclehoso.  London : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.    1853. 

Hora  Sabbatices;  or,  the  Sabbatic  Cycle  the  Divine 
Chronometer.  By  Richard  Ball.  London :  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co.  Edinburgh :  Johnstone  and  Hunter, 
1863. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  :  Thoughts  for  Both.  Glasgow: 
J.  Maclehose.  London:  Hamilton, Adams, and  Co.  1853. 

Historical  Development  of  Speculative  Philosophy, 
from  Kant  to  Hegel.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  H.  M. 
Chalybaus.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Edersheim.  Edinburgh  : 
T.  and  T.  Clark.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
Dublin  :  Hodges  and  Smith,  and  J.  Robertson.     1854. 

The  Grand  Discovery  /  or,  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Gilfuxan.  London :  Blackader  and 
Co.    1854. 

Christ  our  Passover;  or.  Thoughts  on  the  Atonement. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Cummino,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.  London  : 
Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1854. 

Satanic  Agency  and  Table-turning.  A  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  Francis  Close,  A.M.,  in  Reply  to  hi«  Pamphlet, 
"Table-turning  not  Diabolical."  London:  T.  Bosworth. 
1853. 

Educational  Voluntaryism  an  Amiable  Delusion.  A 
Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  So- 
ciety.    By  J.  Fago,  Esq.   Manchester  :  G.  Sirams.  1853. 

Beauty  and  (lie  Beast.  Little  Plays  for  Little  l^eople. 
By  Miss  Corner  and  Alfred  Crowquill.  Loudon : 
Dean  and  Son,  Threadneedle-street.    1854. 

Struggles  for  Life  ;  or  the  Autobiography  of  a  Dissent- 
ing Minister.  London :  W.  and  F.  G.  Casli.  Dublin : 
M^Glashan  and  Gilpin.    Edinburgh  :  J.  Menzies.  1853. 
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Viterloo  Ufb  Atniraiiea  Oompftn7.~-At  the  Second 
Aniraal  Meeting  of  this  Company,  the  Manager,  Mr. 
T.  6.  Williams,  read  the  Report,  from  which  we  take  the 
following  extract : — 

^  Great  as  their  anticipations  were,  the  Directors  are 
gntified  to  announce  that  the  new  business  transacted 
kf  this  Corporation  daring  the  past  year  has  exceeded 
Alt  of  the  former  year  by  upwards  of  100  per  cent ;  the 
umber  of  policies  issued  being  400,  assuring  the  sum 
flf  £142,304,  and  producing  the  annual  income  of  i.*4,787 ; 
Baking  in  ill  603  policies  granted  to  this  date,  assuring 
tbe  sam  of  ;£2 14,263,  and  producing  an  annual  revenue 
of  17,163.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement 
tiiAt  the  aTcrage  amount  assured  under  each  pohey  is 
/3.^5  6s.  7d.,  the  annual  premium  for  each  being 
^1 17s.  4d.  This  Company  has,  therefore,  secured  to 
Itseli^  in  less  than  two  years,  a  large  income,  amounting 
to  Qpwards  of  jC7,000,  irrespective  of  that  derivable  from 
favettmantB.  The  IHrectors  have  continued  to  observe 
i  strict  economy  in  tlie  working  of  the  Company,  as  will 
W  seen  by  the  accounts  which  have  been  carefully  com- 
Hred  with  the  books  and  vouchers  by  the  Auditora,  who 
i«port,  their  accuracy.  During  the  past  year,  the 
DireetoTB  have  invested  at  interest,  on  good  security,  the 
ran  of  £in,onO,  which,  together  with  the  amomit  in- 
vested during  the  preceding  year,  makes  the  amount  up- 
wirds  of  i:.i5,000,  which  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
i  permanent  investment,  sufficiently  large  to  meet  any 
contingency  that  may  arise.  During  the  past  year,  two 
ebims  have  been  made  in  respexjt  of  policies,  one  of 
which  was  the  result  of  accidental  drowning.  The  sum 
assured  under  these  policies,  amounting  only  to  ^600, 
bii  been  duly  paid.  These  are  the  only  claims  which 
biTe  izisen  sioce  the  establishment  of  the  Company  —  a 
lact  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  sub^ject  of  congratulation; 


and  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  skill  and  care  exer- 
cised by  oiu"  valued  Medical  Referees. 

With  a  desire  to  extend  the  operations,  and  to  diffuse  the 
advantages  of  the  Company,  the  Directors  have,  since 
Uie  last  meeting,  established  a  local  Board  of  Manage- 
ment at  Liverpool,  composed  of  gentlemen  of  high  stand- 
ing as  merchants  in  that  town,  and  assisted  by  an  able 
and  zealous  Manager.  They  have  also  appointed  nimie- 
rous  agencies  for  many  important  towns  in  England,  and 
have  extended  the  operations  of  the  Company  to  Sydney, 
Hamburgh,  and  other  places,  which  appointments  havo 
been  attended  with  ver>'  desirable  results,  and  which 
may  very  properly  bo  regarded  as  a  guarantee  of  still 
increasing  success,  arising  from  the  zealous  and  hearty 
co-operation  of  our  esteemed  Agents,  on  whose  untiring 
efforts  the  greatest  confidence  may  be  placed.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  the  first  annual  meeting  it  was  remarked, 
*That  should  the  business  of  the  Company  progress 
thi'oughout  the  year,  then  commencing,  in  the  same 
ratio,  the  Directors  hoped  at  the  next  meeting  to  an- 
nounce an  increase  of  dividend.*  They  are  now  dis- 
posed, upon  matiu*e  deliberation,  and  from  a  firm  con- 
viction of  its  safety,  as  also  from  a  sense  of  justice  to  the 
present  shareholders,  to  recommend  such  increase,  by 
declaring  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent,  (free  of  income  tax) 
upon  the  paid-up  capital ;  and  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent, 
is  hereby  declared  accordingly.  At  the  close  of  this  tlieir 
second  yearly  report,  the  Directors  cannot  but  remin<l 
you  of  the  principles  associated  with  the  *  Waterloo,'  and 
to  which  they  directed  your  attention  in  their  fonner 
Report.  The  success  which  then  gave  promise  of  a  yet 
higher  degree  of  prosperity,  has  been  more  than  realised 
during  the  past  twelve  months ;  and  notwitlistaudi\\<jj 
that  the  publio  mind  baa  \)een  ^a\\^  <^^^V^^V| 
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reason  of  the  unfriendly  efforts  that  have  heen  put  forth 
against  what  were  termed  *  the  new  Companies,'  and  the 
consequent  depression  upon  the  energies  of  those  upon 
whom  our  success  depended ;  yet,  above  this  and  all 
other  transient  obstacles  with  which  the  Company  has 
had  to  contend,  it  has  forced  its  way  upon  the  pubUc 
attention  —  its  business  has  largely  increased  —  its  in- 
fluence has  extended,  and  its  principles  have  drawn 
around  it  the  support  of  the  intelligent  and  progressive 
of  the  community,  amidst  which  it  originated;  and  it  may 
now  be  considered  as  fully  and  firmly  established,  and 
requiring  nothing  but  a  continuance  of  the  zealous  exer- 
tions which  its  friends  have  hitherto  made  in  its  behalf, 
to  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Life 
Assurance  Corporations.  The  mischievous  statements 
that  have  been  put  forth  by  the  opponents  of  all  improve- 
ments upon  the  system  of  Life  Assurance,  and  the  evi- 
dence adduced  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  have  resulted  in  full  and  convincing  testimony 
against  the  fallacies  industriously  circulated,  as  is  proved 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee : — *  With  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  ex- 
isting Companies,  so  far  as  any  evidence  has  been  laid 
before  your  Committee,  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  report, 
that  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  they  had  been  led  to 
believe  before  they  entered  upon  the  inquiry.'  ....  If 
is  in  contemplation  to  extend  the  benefits  of  Life  Assur- 
ance in  connection  with  this  Company,  by  forming  a 
branch  for  the  industrial  classes. 

TnlUgar  life  Asmiranoe  AssooiatioiL — At  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  Company,  held  at  the  offices,  40,  Pall 
Mall,  Mr.  Edward  Taylor  presiding,  Mr.  T.  H.  Baylis, 
the  Manager,  read  the  Report  and  Balance-sheet 

The  following  are  the  results  of  this  year's  new  busi- 
ness, viz. : — 1.  Number  of  policies  issued,  623  ;  2.  Pro- 
ducing in  annual  premiums,  J^8,648  15s.  2d. ;  3.  Amount 
assured  thereby,  j|266,460.  The  following  Uble  exhibits 
the  three  years'  business  of  the  Association. 

POLICIES   COMPLETED   IN   THE   FIRST,   SECOND,  AND 
THIRD  YEARS. 


Date. 

Hrstyear  . 
Second  year 
Third  year  . 


No.  of 
Policies 
issued. 
.  325 
.  567 
.  623 


Amount         Producing  in 

Assured.  Annual  Premiums. 

jC95,783  Je3,092  15     9 

196,863  6.381     1     7 

266,460  8,648  15    2 


Total  .    .  1,515       je559,106  ^£18,122  12     6 

BALANCE-SHEET  FROM   THE   SOtH   SEPT.,  1852,   TO   THE 
80th   SEPT.,   1853. 

Dr.  X    s.  d.         £    s.    d. 

To  balance  at  bankers, 

80th  Sept.,  1852  .    .  5,084  15  3 
„  Cash  in  office,  do.      .    .         19    7 


5,086    4  10 
100    0    0 


„  Paid-up  capital 

„  Premium  account — 

New  Premiums    .    .  8,826    9    1 

Renewal  ditto  .    .    .  5,266  19     1 

Annuity  ditto  .     .    .  2,651    2    3 

16,744  10    5 

„  Deposits 57,175    0    0 

„  Interest  on  loans  .    .    .  1,899    0    6 
„  Discount  on  sundries     .     121  18    8 

2,020  19    2 

I,  Loan  instalments — 

Received  from  sundries  ....    20,212  18    8 


j£101,339  13    1 


Cr.  £ 
By  investments  in  bonds,  mortgages,  and 

other  securities    ....  56,995 

„  Deposits  returned      ....  18,000 

„  Life  losses 2,699 

„  Stamps 284 

„  Dividends  to  shareholders          .        .  689 

„  Rent  and  taxes           .        .        .        .  234 

„  Re-assurances 297 

„  Annuities  paid           ....  186 

„  Furniture,  fixtures,  and  fittings         .  142 

„  Salaries,  including  staff     .        .        .  2,528 

„  Directors'  and  auditors'  fees      .        .  738 

„  Printing,  stationer}-,  and  engraving  .  418 

„  Medical  fees 383 

„  Law  charges 73 

„  Commission 1,173 

„  Advertising        .        .        .        .        .  935 
„  General  expenditure,  including  post-' 

age,  parcels,  travelling,  messen-  _  g^^ 
gers' livery  and  wages,  household  " 

expenses,  &c , 

„  Interest  on  deposits  ....  1,927 

„  Balance  at  bankers    ....  12,908 

„  Cash  in  office 151 

jei01,339 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  ] 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  points  it  presented, 
respect  to  the  loan  operations  of  the  Company  he  s 
found  that  they  had  advanced  upwards  of  JL'IOO. 
assurers,  of  which  i£56,000  had  been  so  advanced 
the  last  twelve  months.  Whilst  that  fact  illustrat 
great  extent  of  their  business,  it  also  showed  the 
tude  of  their  pecuniary  resources.  After  the  exp< 
which  they  had  had  of  this  important  departno 
their  business,  under  the  system  adopted  by  theii 
the  Directors  were  fully  convinced  of  its  safety  an< 
rity.  The  next  portion  of  the  Report  to  which  h 
was  one  which  must  be  highly  gratifying  —  the  i 
of  the  proposed  dividend.  After  the  most  matu 
deUberate  consideration,  it  had  been  thought  ju 
right  by  the  Directors,  looking  at  the  fact  that  tfa 
upwards  of  jQlOO,000  so  invested  as  to  be  eamini 
a  profit,  and  that  they  had  only  a  paid-up  ca^ 
jE12,500,  to  increase  the  dividend.  The  Directors, 
all  the  things  he  had  mentioned,  thought  the  ti 
increase  had  come ;  but  even  the  amount  now  pr 
would  not  be  more  than  6s.  per  cent,  on  the  subi 
capital  of  the  Company. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  and  the  past 
some  business  resolutions,  the  meeting  was  addre 
some  length  by  the  Manager  in  >indication  of  the  . 
ation,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based.  1 
received  with  loud  cheers,  and  made  a  candid  anc 
tical  statement  of  the  present  position  and  ex 
future  prospects  of  the  Company.  In  the  course 
speech  he  reminded  the  members  that  he  told  tl 
the  commencement  of  the  second  year  that,  w 
income  of  i£3,000  a-year,  they  were  doing  a  gooc 
ness,  but  that  they  would  double  it  in  the  next 
had  not  overstated  their  resources,  and  this  yet 
had  doubled  it  He  would  now  ventiure  to  look  ii 
future,  and  tell  them  that  neither  the  next  year,  i 
next,  nor  the  next,  would  show  the  maximum  ami 
their  new  business  ;  but  that  it  must  be  from  tht 
of  their  seventh  year  that  they  must  take  their  s 
point.  Votes  of  thanks  were  then  severally  pas 
Mr.  Taylor,  solicitor  of  the  Company,  to  Dr.  Llo; 
the  other  Medical  Referees,  and  to  the  Local  Agen 
the  meeting  separated. 
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FEBRUAKY,  1854. 


THE   TRUE   LAW    OF    POPULATION. 


The  world  liad  sufficed  for  nearly  six  thousand 
yean  to  mamtain  the  countless  tribes  tliat  occu- 
pied her  surface,  and  (with  few  exceptions  which 
it  is  hardly  worthy  mentioning  hero)  no  question 
of  her  adaptation  to  supply  the  continuoiis  means 
of  sulwistence  to  her  inhabitants  had  excited  their 
ipecnlations  or  alarmed  their  fears.  War,  rapine, 
tnd  cruelty,  it  is  true,  had  seldom  ceased  to  lay 
Ttste  their  peculiar  theatres  of  action,  and  famine 
mdpestilenco  had  naturally  followed  in  the  rear 
of  Tiolencc  and  bloodshed ;  but  the  return  of  peace 
icviTed  the  arts  of  industry,  and  the  bounties  of 
Mture  liberally  responded  to  the  exertions  of 
libour.  The  notion  of  a  superabundance  of  popu- 
ktion  had  neyer  troubled  the  popular  mind,  except 
ia  connection  with  certain  localities  where  it  was 
easy  to  be  accounted  for,  and  arose  from  obvious 
anues.  Emigration  was  considered  to  be  the 
Mtaral  and  legitimate  cure  of  over-popidation  in 
t  state ;  and  hence  colonisation  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  all  peoples,  ancient  and  modem.  The 
lesolta  have  been  generally  such  as  to  justify  the 
neMore,  and  to  justify,  too,  the  conviction  in  the 
ainds  of  all  interested  in  the  subject,  that  there 
was  "  ample  room  and  verge  enough  "  on  the  broad 
nirfaoe  of  the  globe  for  all  to  dwell  in  peace,  and 
prorision  in  its  bosom  that  aU  who  disdained  not 
the  allotted  conditions  of  industry  and  toil  might 
hare  enough  and  to  spare. 

That  such  notions  were  grievous  and  ruinous 
Ulades,  and  calculated  in  practice  only  to  hasten 
forward  a  stupendous  amount  of  misery  and  deso- 
lation, which  nature  and  destiny  had  cdready  ren- 
dered inevitable,  is  a  truth  (if  truth  it  be)  which 
never  ahed  its  ominous  rays  upon  the  denizens  of 
this  doomed  planet  till  close  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.    In  the  year  1 798, 
Mr.  Malthas  first  published  his  '*  Essay  on  Popu- 
lation," and  broached  a  new  and  terrible  doctrine, 
which,  meeting  with  too  general  acceptance,  has 
not  been  without  its  miscluevous  and  &ital  effects 
upon  the  happiness  of  mankind.     Assuming  the 
principle, "  tliat  there  is  a  ceaseless  tendency  in  all 
animated  nature  to  increase  beyond  the  provided 
neoDs  of  Bobsistence,"  he  boldly  deduced  from 
tbeae  telf-erectcd  premises  ^  senee  of  inferences 
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which  it  was  not  easy  to  refute,  while  the  principle 
was  admitted  from  which  they  were  derived ;  and 
which,  gaining  ground  from  their  plausibility  and 
from  the  countenance  they  afforded  to  the  maxims 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  selfish,  by  degrees  infused 
no  small  portion  of  their  spirit  into  the  framers  of 
our  laws.  We  have  neither  time  nor  space  for  any 
lengthened  detail  of  the  results  of  this  remarkable 
theory ;  but,  in  briefly  alluding  to  it,  shall  endea- 
vour to  show  its  utter  fallaciousness,  and  then  to 
direct  the  reader's  attention  to  what  we  deem  to 
be  the  true  theory  of  population,  as  promulgated 
in  the  volume  before  us.* 

The  theory  of  Malthus,  be  it  obser\'ed  at  the 
outset,  was  not  the  result  of  calm,  deliberate,  and 
philosophical  inquiry,  but  was  rather  the  offspring 
of  political  debate  and  discussion.  It  was  advanced 
in  the  first  instance  in  opposition  to  certain  rather 
extravagant  opinions  of  Mr.  Godwin,  who,  in  his 
"Political  Justice,"  a  work  that  made  a  great 
impression  upon  the  public  mind,  advocated, 
among  other  novel  and  startling  dogmas,  that  of 
the  natural  atid  self-producing  perfectibility  of  the 
human  race,  Malthus  contendE  that  this  is  im- 
possible, because  the  law  of  population  (that  is 
his  law)  tended  to  a  contrary  result,  containing 
within  itself  an  ever-activc  principle  of  misery, 
vice,  and  degradation  —  asserting  that  "popula- 
tion, when  unchecked,  goes  on  doubling  every 
twenty-five  years,  or  increases  in  a  geometrical 
ratio"  —  adding  that  "a  thousand  millions  are 
just  as  easily  doubled  every  twenty-five  years,  by 
the  power  of  population,  as  a  thousand" — he 
proceeds  to  consider  the  productive  powers  of  the 
earth,  and  arriving  at  a  conclusion  in  support  of 
his  hypothesis,  declares  that  "  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, under  circumstances  the  most  favourable 
to  human  industry,  could  not  possibly  be  made  to 
increase  faster  than  in  an  arithmetical  ratio  J* 
Here  we  have  the  frightful  difference  between 
serial  and  geometrical  numbers  asserted  as  the 


•  "  The  True  Law  of  Population  shown  to  be  connected 
with  the  Food  of  the  People."  By  Thomas  Doableday, 
Third  and  enlarged  edition,  with  a  Postscript*  LQudou' 
Smith,  Elder,  an^  Co.    ld^« 
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natural  disproportion  between  population  and 
sustenance,  a  disproportion  wliicb,  did  it  actually 
exist,  "Nvould  speedily  convert  the  whole  face  of 
the  globe  into  one  vast  theatre  of  havoc  and  detas- 
tation.  And  this  result  is  only  prevented  from 
taking  place,  according  to  Mr.  Malthus's  doctrine, 
by  the  operation  of  certain  preventive  checks, 
existing  through  every  age,  state,  and  locality  of 
human  society.  Resolved  upon  establisliing  this 
honible  hypothesis,  he  ransacks  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  and  drags  into  view  every  atrocity 
which  has  disgraced  the  annals  of  human  action, 
and  every  calamity  that  ever  scourged  earth's 
miserable  \*ictims.  Plague,  pestilence,  and  fa- 
mine— fire  and  flood — earthquake,  tempest,  and 
the  sword,  become  the  complaisant  and  darling 
auxiliaries  of  his  favourite  system.  But  he  feels 
that  even  these  are  not  sufficient  for  the  task  he 
has  assigned  them,  and  summons  to  their  assist- 
ance a  mysterious  and  invisible  agent  whose  power 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  cdculate — that  is 
Moral  Resiraint ;  in  other  words,  abstinence  from 
marriage  —  a  restriction,  he  admits,  **  which 
too  frequently  produces  vice" — one  check,  in 
this  case,  begetting  another.  Thus  bolstering  up 
his  primary  assumption  with  a  host  of  fatal  checks, 
he  boldly  charges  the  whole  system  of  creation 
with  the  imputation  of  being  constituted  accord- 
ing to  his  plan;  declarihg  explicitly  that  the 
principle  which  mows  down  the  masses  of  human 
existences  tending  to  increase  in  geometrical  mul- 
tiplication, to  the  level  of  sustenance  tending  to 
increase  only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  is  "  the 
grinding  law  of  necessity,  misery  and  the  fear  of 
misery." 

Though  this  doctrine  created  a  deep  sensation 
in  the  public  mind,  was  widely  rcceired,  and, 
what  is  worse,  extensively  acted  upon,  it  may  yet 
be  easily  imagined  that  opponents  were  not  want- 
ing to  detect  its  assumptions  and  expose  its 
fallacy.  Tables  and  statistics  of  population  were 
published  on  all  sides — calculations  were  made, 
and  rigorous  investigations  set  on  foot,  which  re- 
sulted in  showing  the  absurdity  of  deducing  a 
general  law  from  one  isolated  instance.  Malt  bus 
had  founded  his  law  of  *'  population  doubling 
itself  in  twenty-five  years"  upon  the  solitary 
instance  of  North  America,  in  some  states  of  which 
the  population  had  doubled  in  that  time.  It  was 
shown  beyond  denial  that  in  so  doing  he  had  not 
made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion which  had  been  setting  in  to  that  quarter  of 
the  world  during  the  whole  period;  and  that, 
"Hrhatcver  had  been  the  increase  of  population  in 
North  America,  no  law  of  increase  could  be  in- 
ferred fix)m  it,  inasmuch  as  no  registers  or  other 
correct  accounts  were  attainable  by  which  to  arrive 
lit  certain  data.  But  the  greatest  blow  to  the 
Ualthosian  theory  at  that  time  was  dealt  by  Mr. 
Sadler,  who  very  properly  attacked  the  assumed 
l^rinciplc,  and  denied  the  existence  of  any  geo- 
metrical ratio  of  increase  in  any  period,  great  or 
•mall.  This  gentleman's  work,  though  written 
in  a  rambling  and  discursive  style,  and  with  more 
spirit  thou  concentration,  contained  much  of  right 
f<^^in^,^  sound  views,  and  rahiahlc  suggestions  ; 


I  the  mistaken  system  of  his  opponent  tottered 
under  its  attacks,  and  many  a  staunch  Malthusian 
acknowledged,  after  the  perusal  of  his  book,  tliat 
the  subject  was  still  an  open  question  in  his  mind. 
But  !Xlr.  Sadler,  though  he  overthrew  much  of 
the  false  reasoning  of  his  antagonist,  established 
no  principle,  set  up  no  law  in  its  place — ^unless, 
indeed,  his  assertion  that  "  the  prolificness  of 
human  beings,  otherwise  similarly  circumstanced, 
varies  inversely  as  their  number,"  may  be  con- 
sidered such.  AVe  shall  see,  by-and-by,  that  this 
was  an  approximation  to  the  true  law  of  popula- 
tion, though  in  a  veiy  slight  degree — and  we  need 
not  be  astonished  that  it  was  borne  out  by  various 
tables  of  the  population  of  several  nations  which 
he  citcni  and  reasoned  upon  as  concuning  to  es- 
tablisli  it.  But  it  is  too  vague  an  asseilion  for 
the  basis  of  a  system,  especially  when  coupled 
with  his  otvn  after- declaration,  that  he  considered 
'*  the  whole  system  of  population  to  be  under  the 
unceasing  direction  of  the  Deity,  either  through 
the  operation  of  those  Secondary  causes  resulting 
from  His  eternal  prescience,  or  from  His  perpetually 
superintending  Providence."  We  do  not  disclaim 
the  connection  of  a  superintending  Providence 
with  a  systematic  law,  nor  shall  we  pretend  to 
explain  it;  our  object  is  rather  to  point  to  the 
existence  and  operations  of  a  law,  leaving  its 
regulation  to  a  higher  power. 

Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
'*  Sacred  History  of  the  World,"  has  rather  ela- 
borately combated  the  Malthusian  theory,  and 
brought  the  forces  of  both  religion  and  philosophy 
to  bear  against  its  monstrous  dogmas.  He  gives 
a  series  of  undeniable  calculations,  which  demon- 
strate the  absurdity  of  any  existing  doubling  law, 
or  geometrical  ratio  of  increase ;  and  he  challenges 
the  supporters  of  Malthus  to  produce  any  authen- 
ticated document  which  verifies  the  supposition 
of  a  doubling  in  twenty-five  years ;  obsen-ing,  that 
'*  to  double  any  population  in  twenty-five  years, 
there  must  in  each  of  these  years  be  bom  and  live 
a  one -twenty-fifth  portion  of  its  whole  numbers 
above  those  who  shall  annually  die."  To  do  this, 
the  number  of  births  must  exceed  the  number  of 
deaths  multiplied  by  two  and  a  half;  and  he 
challenges  any  advocate  of  Malthus  to  produce  an 
instance  in  any  age  or  country  of  the  world  where 
this  has  been  the  increase  for  a  continuity  of 
twenty- five  years  together.*  He  further  shows 
that,  had  there  existed  a  geometrically  increasing 
ratio,  doubling  population  even  once  in  a  hundr^ 
yearsy  tlie  number  of  human  inhabitants  df  this 
earth  would  have  attained,  by  the  period  of  George 
the  Third's  accession,  to  above  fifty  million  tiibed 
the  amount  that  has  ever  actually  existed  on  its 
surface.  Now,  where  is  the  Malthusian  who  will 
contend  tliat,  not  merely  the  difference  between 
one  human  being  and  fifty  millions  a  thousalid 
times  told  (presuming  a  tliousand  millions  to  be  the 

•  If  Mr.  Turner  did  not  overlook  the  case  of  Pitcaim's 
Island,  he  may  have  considered  the  abnormal  increase  of 
that  little  colony  as  dae  to  exceptional  causes.  Iff, 
Doubleday,  however,  makes  excellent  use  of  it  in  sab* 
stantiation  of  his  True  Thcorj-. — See  Chap.  IV,  p.  71  #1 
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present  population  of  the  earth,)  but  the  increased 
difference  between  the  present  population  and  the 
unimaginable  number  that  would  have  evolved 
liad  the  doabling  been  calculated  at  twetity-flve 
Tears  instead  of  one  hundred — have  all  been  de- 
«tn>jed  or  prevented  from  existing  by  the  opera- 
tion of  Mr.  Malthus's  positive  checks,  or,  in  his 
own  words,  **  by  misery-  or  the  fear  of  misery  ?" 
let,  to  be  consistent,  he  must  maintain  this  for 
truth,  and  lend  his  countenance  to  the  supposition, 
that  the  command  of  the  Deity  to  His  creatures 
t)  "go  forth  and  multiplv  "  was  none  other  than 
the  denunciation  of  a  doom  too  horrible  to  be 
imagined. 

From  this  dilemma,  and  a  host  of  others  which 
the  doctrine  of  Mai  thus  creates,  the  **  True  Law  of 
Population,"  as  divulged  by  Mr.  Doubleday,  eman- 
ripates  us.  Wo  shidl  now  proceed  to  notice  this 
"Tree  Law,"  in  a  very  brief  manner,  as  our  limits 
compel  us  to  conciseness.  Those  of  our  readers 
wIm)  are  interested  in  this  important  question  will 
thank  us  for  referring  them  to  the  work  itself, 
▼hich  will  not  fail  of  affording  them  the  highest 
»tisfaction,  based  as  it  is  upon  the  soundest  rca- 
wning,  and  characterised  by  a  grateful  spirit  of 
philanthropy. 

The  theory  of  the  *'  True  Law,"  we  may  ob- 
ttire,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  of  Malthus 
(who  attributed  the  increase  of  population  to  pros- 
perity and  abundance  of  aliment),  and  may  be  cx- 
pmsed  as  follows  :  "  Increase  and  decrease  arc  in 
the  inverse  ratio  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
food  —  plenty  produces  sterility,  and  scarcity 
fiectmdity ;"  or,  in  other  words,  a  state  of  ahun- 
ixnc$  u  adverse  to  increase,  a  state  of  poverty  is 
fatonrahle  to  it — ^the  golden  mean  between  riches 
and  poverty  being  the  balance.  That  this,  the 
true  law,  is  founded  in  the  highest  wisdom  the 
author  contends,  first,  because  when  a  sjMicies  is  in 
danger  of  extinction  by  want,  it  is  thus  preserved ; 
secondly,  because  the  transmission  of  disease,  the 
produce  of  luxury  in  most  cases,  is  thus  checked 
and  remedied.  Thus  the  tendency  to  increase  is 
only  excited  when  it  is  needed,  and  the  reverse  is 
only  produced  to  prevent  the  propagation  of 
misery.  A  mass  of  moral  evidence  in  support  of 
the  tnith  and  beauty  of  this  arrangement  is  scat- 
tered through  the  author's  work.  He  commences 
hj  reasoning  analogically  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  alludes  to  the  well-known  reference 
Id  thii  principle  in  the  practice  of  all  gardeners, 
pknters,  and  others  engaged  in  the  rearing  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers ;  which,  it  is  found,  in 
•  soil  that  is  much  too  rich,  invariably  become 
diseased  and  die;  while,  when  the  contmrj'  is  the 
twe,  the  phenomena  are  totally  reversed.  Plant 
3  tree  in  a  soil  much  too  poor,  and,  if  it  live,  it 
win  produce  fimit.  So  certainly  is  this  the  effect, 
•nd  known  to  be  so,  that  it  is  a  common  practice 
^th  gardeners,  when  they  want  seed  from  a  plant, 
to  inflict  some  hardship  upon  it,  by  which  means 
they  infallibly  force  it  to  produce  fruit.  Upon  the 
•sme  principle  it  is  known  to  ever)'  one  that,  after 
long  and  severe  winters,  the  harvests  are  corre- 
•pondingly  rapid  and  productive.  From  facts 
ukc  thwp,  undeviatinjr  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  j 


the  author  derives  evidence  in  favour  of  his  true 
law. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  this  evidence  is  shown 
to  be  much  more  distinctly  manifest.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  farmer,  the  grazier,  the  breeder  of 
horses,  is  found  to  be  corroborated  by  the  practice 
of  the  physician  and  the  theories  of  the  naturalist ; 
and  some  very  remarkable  phenomena  are  ex- 
plained and  brought  to  bear  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject,  in  a  series  of  highly  interesting  and  in- 
structive details. 

Leaving  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the 
animals,  with  their  corresponding  phenomena, 
Mr.  Doubleday  proceeds  to  examine  the  human 
society,  not  in  the  aggregate,  as  did  Malthus, 
but  in  detail,  the  only  method  of  examination 
which  could  be  productive  of  any  satisfactory 
because  truthful  results.  Tor  this  purpose,  he 
subjects  to  scrutiny  certain  limited  associations  of 
meu,  whose  history  can  be  clearly  traced,  such  as 
the  nobility  of  certain  states  —  the  magnates  of 
certain  republics — the  English  peerage  and  baro- 
netage —  and  even  some  wealthy  corporations  and 
conmiunities.  All  these  supply  ample  proofs  of 
the  actual  effects  of  abundance  on  human  fruit- 
fiilness ;  and  the  examination  demonstrates  tho 
fact,  that  none  of  these  bodies  can  keep  up  their 
numbers  by  procreation  alone,  but  require  con- 
stant creations  or  adoptions,  without  which  they 
would  in  no  long  period  become  extinct.  That 
this  is  an  incontestible  fact,  no  one  need  doubt ; 
the  author  supplies  abundant  proofs,  though  wo 
have  not  space  to  cite  them ;  and  not  merely  esta- 
blishes the  assertion,  but  even  loads  it  with  a  mass 
of  superfluous  evidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  second  great  principle 
of  the  "True  Law"  —  that  scarcity  produces 
fecundity  — comes  upon  us  with  overwhelming 
proof  whichever  way  we  turn  our  inquiries.  If 
we  look  at  pastoral  countries,  where  cattle  form 
both  the  wealth  and  food  of  the  inhabitants,  we 
find  a  thin  and  sparse  population.  In  the  lands 
of  the  vino  and  the  olive  we  see  something  similar.  - 
In  corn  countries  the  inhabitants  are  more  nume- 
rous ;  and  in  those  countries  where  lice  forms 
nearly  the  sole  article  of  food,  the  population  is  a 
dense  multitude.  A  reference  to  the  relative 
numbers  of  Asiatic  ilussia,  Biitish  India,  China, 
and  Japan,  may  convince  the  most  sceptical  of 
these  facts.  In  countries  where  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural pursuits  are  imited,  we  find  a  moderate 
population,  as  in  France  for  instance,  and  Spain 
and  Italy — and  it  is  constantly  found  that  in  the 
richest  provinces  are  the  fewest  people,  in  the 
poorest  de])artment8  the  greatest  numbers.  But, 
to  turn  from  foreign  nations  and  look  at  home — 
AVTiat  do  we  see  in  Ireland,  a  land  that  has  been 
groaning  under  oppression  lor  centuriis,  and 
whose  inhabitants  have  at  various  periods  been 
almost  annihilated  by  famine  and  the  SAvord }  Do 
we  not  find  a  people  ground  down  to  the  very 
lowest  point  of  sustenance,  and  so  poor  that  one- 
third  of  them  are  virtually  paupers  ?  That  this 
is  their  miserable  condition  no  one  will  deny 
and  yet  bo  rapidly  have  \\\ey,  wtvavVA  v\\  >i^^> 
calamities,  continued  to  pvo^a^viVc,  ^^-o.^.  Ix^ 
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has  exceeded  all  the  kiDgdoms  of  Europe  or 
America  in  the  density  of  her  population.  From 
little  more  than  a  million  of  souls  in  1695,  she 
had  risen  at  the  date  of  the  census  of  1841  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  between  eight  and  nine 
uiillions ;  and,  let  the  fact  he  noted,  the  popula- 
tion has  always  increased  most  where  agriculture 
lias  advanced  the  least.* 

With  regard  to  England,  the  author  remarks — 
"England,  perhaps,  of  all  countries  of  the  globe, 
exhibits  phenomena  the  most  puzzling  to  an  in- 
quiry of  the  nature  of  that  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  this  treatise.  Manifesting,  as  she  does,  all 
the  signs  of  external  wealth  and  power,  these 
manifestations  are  yet  accompanied  by  symptoms 
indicating  a  situation  the  reverse  of  prosperity." 
He  remarks  the  fact,  of  which  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  the  majority  of  the  English  peo- 
ple have  been  deteriorating  for  a  series  of 
years  —  that  taxation  and  poor-rates  have  in- 
creased together,  and  that  the  poor  have  been 
compelled  to  resort  to  a  lower  style  of  living, 
until  at  length  we  have  a  surplus  popula- 
tion, not  half  fed,  increasing  at  a  rate  wluch  fills 
our  senators  with  dismay  —  and  this  in  a  land 
where  not  three  centuries  ago  the  legislature  was 
alarmed  by  a  decay  in  population.  The  nostrums 
of  Malthus,  vice,  misery,  and  late  mxuriages,  are 
proved  by  sad  experience  to  have  no  effect  in 
checking  the  tide  of  human  existence,  which  flows 
on  without  a  reflux  towards  the  insatiable  gulf 
of  poverty  and  deprivation.  Every  fact  elicited 
by  a  candid  examination  of  recorded  experience 
upon  this  branch  of  political  science,  bears  us 
forcibly  and  irresistibly  to  the  unavoidable  con- 
clusion that  this  principle  is  the  true  one — that 
misery  and  destitution  are  favourable  to  increase, 
and  may  be  styled,  almost  without  a  metaphor, 
the  creators  of  a  surplus  population. 

Among  the  many  collateral  facts  which  the  author 
furnishes,  corroborative  of  the  truth  of  his  theory, 
we  can  briefly  notice  but  one — which,  derived  from 


*  Refemng  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Doubleday  remarks — 
**  Here  we  see  a  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
been,  through  many  generations,  driven  to  snbsist  upon 
a  wretched  and  watery  root,  unfit  for  human  food  when 
taken  alone,  exhibiting  *  surplus  population  '  to  a  high 
degree.  In  1846 — 7  we  see  the  miserable  root  on 
which  the  majority  live  destroyed  by  a  widely-spread 
disease ;  and  we  behold  this  destruction  of  the  national 
aliment  (if  aliment  it  can  be  called)  followed  by  a  fa- 
mine, not  to  be  matched  in  its  terrible  effects  either  by 
those  to  which  India  or  those  to  which  China  has  been 
subjected.  In  short,  we  witness  the  awful  event  of  the 
dUappearanee  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  of  all 
ages,  who  have  either  perished  directly  of  hunger  and 
cold,  or  of  fever,  the  consequence  of  dearth  and  expo- 
sure ;  or  who  have  fled  to  other  lands  to  avoid  perishmg 
from  want  of  food.  As  the  remote  consequences  of  this 
cataHtrophe,  we  see,  at  this  moment,  the  whole  frame- 
work of  society  in  Ireland  broken  to  pieces ;  the  desertion 
of  large  districts ;  the  forced  sales  of  mortgaged  estates ; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  emigration  which 
bids  fair  to  strip  the  island  of  its  best  inhabitants — the 
active,  enterprising,  and  industrious.  It  appears  to  the 
author  that  they  who  are  not  convinced  by  spectacles 
like  these,  both  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the 
theory  here  demonstrated,  must  be  imprrvious  not  only 
t0  the  force  of  naaoniDg,  but  to  the  harder  lessons  of 
Pitter  experience" 


the  political  annals  of  our  own  country,  will  be 
regarded  with  interest  by  every  philanthropic 
reader ;  more  especially  as  it  points  to  the  obvious 
conclusion,  so  important  to  legislators,  that  the 
true  and  natural  check  to  superfluous  population 
will  be  found  in  the  well-fed  comfort  and  pros- 
perity of  the  propagating  classes.  "We  refer  to 
the  Decay  of  Population,  already  alluded  to,  and 
which,  at  near  the  close  of  the  flfteenth  century, 
and  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  flfty  years  after, 
was  the  theme  of  alarm  and  panic  to  the  law- 
makers of  this  realm.  A  glance  at  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  of  the  period  will  supply  evidence  of 
the  fact.  For  instance,  the  Act  4  Hen.  7.  c.  16, 
testifies  to  the  "great  decay  of  the  people;"  and 
another  Act,  4  Hen.  7.  c.  19,  asserts  and  describes 
the  decay  of  houses  all  over  the  country,  for  want 
of  inhabitants  to  occupy  them;  and,  deprecating 
such  a  state  of  things,  empowers  the  authorities 
to  repair  houses  (with  lands  attached)  even  against 
the  owners'  consent,  and  to  charge  the  estate  with 
the  cost  of  repairs.  This  Act  Lord  Bacon  praises 
as  a  stem  piece  of  policy.  The  decay  complained 
of  was  observable  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
to  that  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  accompanied 
through  its  entire  course  with  increasing  luxury 
and  abundance  on  the  part  of  the  whole  people, 
and  more  especially  of  the  labouring  classes.  So 
notoriously  was  this  the  case,  that  a  number  of 
enactments  of  that  date  might  be  cited  teejuing 
with  testimonies  of  the  sort  —  such  as  penalties 
against  luxuriousness  of  living  among  the  people 
at  large  —  clauses  limiting  the  wages  of  labouring 
men  to  sums  equivalent  to  between  ninety  and  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year  of  our  present  money  — 
and  preambles  describing  the  existing  abundance. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  writers 
of  the  period,  who  speak  of  the  luxury  of  English 
labourers  —  and  one  of  them  (Sir  John  Fortescue) 
makes  it  a  reproach  to  the  French  that  they 
eat  eggs  and  bacon,  considering  such  diet  a  hard- 
ship. From  a  review  of  the  prevailing  condition 
of  England  at  thb  period,  the  conclusion  is  un- 
deniable, that  population  went  on  diminishing 
during  the  prevalence  of  ease,  plenty,  and  com- 
fort. The  prosperity  of  the  English  has  never 
been  so  great  at  any  subsequent  period.  At  that 
time  animal  food  was  the  chief  diet  of  the  people, 
and  wine  and  malt  liquors  were  so  plentiM  that 
every  num  brewed  his  own  beer  and  drank  French 
wines,  which  were  imported  in  immense  quanti- 
ties. The  clothing  of  all  ranks  was  correspond- 
ingly good,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  statutes  against 
luxury  of  dress :  fine  woollens,  gold  lace  and  em- 
broidery, were  not  uncommonly  worn.  Yet  with 
all  this,  the  decrease  of  population  and  the  decay 
of  towns  and  villages  was  the  constant  cause  of 
disquiet  to  the  Government  through  six  successive 
generations.  We  think,  with  the  author  of  the 
"True  Law,"  "that  this  extraordinary  state  of 
things  is  easily  explicable  upon  the  theory  of 
popidation  which  he  has  advanced,  but  that  it 
must  remain  a  difficulty  insuperable  under  any 
othei:  hitherto  brought  before  the  world." 

£ut  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  and  leaving 
most  of  the  evidence  corroborative  of  the  truUi  of 
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Mr.  Doubloday's  theory  untouched,  close  this 
article  with  a  parting  glance  at  the  moral  aspects 
of  the  two  sjrstems  which  we  have  had  under 
cursory  reriew.  In  that  of  Malthus  we  have  the 
most  awfiil  anomaly  presented  to  our  notice  which 
perhaps  the  human  mind  ever  conceived — that, 
namely,  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  command  en- 
tnihng  necessarily  and  inevitably  the  penalties  of 
misery,  destitution,  and  death  upon  its  observers. 
The  result  of  such  an  outrageous  interpretation  of 
the  scheme  of  human  creation  upon  personal  faith 
and  religious  feeling  is  painful  to  think  of;  and 
we  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  pursue 
snch  an  inquiry.  Its  effects  upon  social  legisla- 
tion and  human  action  are  more  obvious  to  view, 
and  demand  the  reprehension  of  every  right- 
thinking  mind.  By  it  the  poor  are  degraded  and 
sank  beneath  the  level  of  moral  and  religious  in- 
fluences; for  of  what  use  is  it  to  preach  the 
obligations  of  morality  and  religion  to  parties  who 
hare  no  social  rights---who  exist  but  upon  suffer- 
ance, and  who  are  viewed  in  no  better  light  than 
as  objects  of  benevolence  and  eleemosynary  support? 
—and  such,  it  is  vain  to  deny  it,  are  the  poor  and 
surplus  population,  viewed  through  the  medium 
of  the  Malthusian  theory.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  theory  of  the  "True  Law*'  tends  to  a  practical 
enforcement  of  every  social  obligation.  It  dis- 
claims all  selfish  legislation — discountenances  op- 
pression— abolishes  restrictions  upon  food  and 
commerce — and  recognises  the  proper  grade  of 
every  man  in  the  social  scale.  Under  its  influence 
the  Tirtues  which  adorn  the  human  character  may 
flourish  as  vigorously  in  the  lowly  dwellings  of 
the  poor  as  beneath  the  lofty  roofs  of  the  wealthy. 
It  looks  upon  marriage  as  the  ordinance  of  the 
Creator,  the  commanded  and  sanctioned  and  hal- 


lowed means  for  the  perpetuation  of  His  creatures 
— and  not,  as  the  contrary  creed  would  have  it, 
an  unhallowed  compact  and  a  social  crime.  It 
inculcates  and  fosters  the  independence  of  labour, 
while  it  denounces  the  exactions  of  arbitrary  au- 
thority; and,  above  all,  it  reveals  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  this  great  lesson — that  the  hand 
that  ministers  to  oppression  sows  the  seeds  of 
retribution — ^because,  in  degrading  and  brutalizing 
the  masses  of  a  people,  it  operates  but  to  midtiply 
the  avenging  instruments  of  anarchy  and  revolution. 
It  may  be  thought  by  some  of  our  readers  that 
we  have  occupied  too  much  of  our  limited  space 
in  the  notice  of  a  work  already  well  known  to  the 
public,  and  which  has  reached  to  a  third  edition. 
But  the  subject  is  one  of  paramount  value,  and 
bears  more  profoundly  upon  the  public  welfare 
than  we  are  all  apt  to  suppose.  Truth  upon  this 
subject  is  palpably  of  more  importance  than  truth 
upon  any  other  subject  with  which  legislators 
have  to  do.  Once  discovered  and  established,  it 
must  prove  the  basis  of  all  future  legislation. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Doubleday  is  mainly,  almost 
perfectly,  right  in  his  theory.  We  thought  so 
when  perusing  the  first  edition  of  his  work — and 
our  opinion  has  been  strengthened,  not  weakened, 
by  a  consideration  of  the  arguments  of  his  ad- 
versaries. Practically  these  have  been  of  very 
small  force;  and  in  the  Postscript  to  this,  his 
third  edition,  Mr.  Doubleday  has  disposed  of  the 
only  two  of  any  note — M.  ViUcrm^  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  a  way  which  leaves  us  to 
wonder  why  either  of  these  gentlemen  (the  first 
of  whom  completely  misunderstood  the  argument, 
while  the  other  had  a  fanciful  theory  of  his  own 
to  establish)  dared  to  enter  the  lists  against  him. 
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About  twenty  years  ago,  much  excitement  was. 
eansed  throughout  a  large  district  of  the  north- 
cast  of  France,  by  a  series  of  remarkable  crimes, 
which  were  committed  upon  the  high-road  which 
runs  from  Calais,  through  St.  Omer,  to  Arras. 

The  first  of  the  outrages  which  attracted  so 
mach  public  attention  was  attended  with  singular 
circumstances.  At  five  o'clock  one  morning,  some 
early-rising  inhabitants  of  St.  Omer  were  sur- 
prised to  see  a  well-known  and  highly  esteemed 
neighbour  riding  into  town  in  his  totipie,  or  gig, 
as  if  he  had  been  travelling  all  night  and  were  just 
retaraing  home.  It  was  Alexis  Bribault,  the 
notary.  His  horse  seemed  jaded  and  tired,  and 
was  jo^Dg  doggedly  along  with  his  head  low 
down,  his  ears  flapping  forwards,  and  his  long 
tail  drooping  listlessly  betwixt  his  weary  legs. 
There  was  something  very  strange  in  the  appear- 
ance of  M.  Bribault,  which  caused  every  one  to 
turn  and  look  at  him  as  he  rode  steadily  and  slowly 
on.    He  was  deadly  pale,  his  mouth  rigidly  shut, 


and  his  eyes  wide  open,  with  a  fixed  stare,  which 
either  denoted  intense  abstraction  of  mind,  or 
mental  alienation.  The  hand  which  held  the 
reins  had  dropped  carelessly  upon  his  knee ;  he 
seemed  to  liave  completely  forgotten  that  he  was 
riding  in  his  toupte,  and  that  there  was  a  horse 
before  him.  His  hat,  which  had  evidently  fallen 
in  the  dii*t,  was  slouched  upon  his  head,  but  in 
such  a  manner,  as  not  to  interfere  vnth  a  full 
view  of  his  countenance.  Although  it  was  sum- 
mer, a  large  neckerchief  was  tied  in  a  wide  fold 
over  his  throat  and  chin,  and  the  great  travelling- 
cape,  which  in  fine  weather  was  always  strapped 
up  in  front  of  the  gig,  was  now  thro\\Ti  over  his 
shoulders.  It  was  strange  ;  but  perhaps  M.  Bii- 
bault  had  found  it  cold  during  the  night,  or  hi:d 
been  seized  with  indisposition  on  the  road.  His 
appearance  altogether  was  certainly  remarkable 
and  alarming. 

As  the  gig  passed  along  before  the  great  cagr 
a  shop  of  Perrin,  the  ^)\i4  mctcSaaaX,,  ^uvi 
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dozen  carrion  crows  which  he  kept  began  to 
croak,  and  manifested  snch  sudden  and  unanimous 
excitement  that  Perrin  himself  was  amazed. 

"Hola!"  exclaimed  Perrin,  with  serious  won- 
der, as  he  looked  up  and  down  the  street  and  all 
around.  "  There  is  fresh  blood  spilt  somewhere 
near!" 

His  knowledge  of  the  instincts  and  habits  of 
the  birds  was  correct.  It  was  quickly  observed 
that  the  slowly-moving  gig  left  behind  it  a  trail 
of  drops  of  blood. 

This  discovery  was  no  sooner  made  than  several 
townspeople  ran  after  the  vehicle,  stopped  the 
horse,  and  demanded  of  M.  Bribault  what  had 
happened.  He  did  not  speak,  but  still  stared 
fixedly  before  him.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  been 
frightened  to  death— ^as  if  he  were  sitting  up  in  a 
state  of  immovable  torpidity.  They  prepared  to 
carry  him  into  the  house  of  a  physician,  but  found 
that  he  was  firmly  tied  to  the  gig.  They  opened 
the  cape,  and  saw  with  horror  that  blood  was 
streaming,  fast  and  thick,  down  his  breast.  A 
short,  broad  piece  of  wood  had  been  ingeniously 
fastened,  in  an  upright  position,  to  the  back  of  the 
gig,  and  to  this  the  unfortunate  man  had  been 
finnly  tied  with  a  strcmg  cord,  which  was  wound 
round  his  body  and  the  stake,  in  a  certain  doubly 
spiral  manner,  curiously  ingenious  and  effectual,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  him  upright  upon  his  seat, 
notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the  gig.  Orer  all 
the  cape  had  been  thrown.  They  undid  the 
widely -folded  handkerchief  which  concealed  his 
throat  and  chin.  In  this,  on  either  side,  small 
pieces  of  wood  had  been  inserted,  which  had  kept 
his  head  in  position.  As  they  removed  the  well- 
contrived  bandage,  the  head  fell  back  with  appall- 
ing listlessness,  and  a  frightfully  torn,  mangled 
and  bleeding  throat  was  exposed  to  view.  M, 
Bribault  was  dead.  He  had  gone  the  preceding 
day  to  collect  the  rents  of  certain  property  of 
which  he  had  the  superintendence,  and  had  been 
expected  to  return  the  same  evening.  On  his  way 
homo  he  had  been  waylaid,  murdered,  robbed  of 
every  farthing,  and  sent  going  in  the  manner  above 
described,  his  trusty  horse  finding  the  way  to  his 
master's  dwelling.  It  was  found,  by  the  sums 
which  M.  Bribault  had  received,  tiiat  the  robber 
or  robbers  had  made  a  booty  of  four  thousand 
franks,  all  in  specie.  According  to  the  evidence 
of  a  physician,  the  lacerations  in  the  throat  of  the 
unfortunate  man  had  been  inflicted  by  the  teeth 
of  some  animal,  most  probably  those  of  a  dog. 
Such  was  the  first  of  this  series  of  crimes. 
Instant  measures  were  taken  for  the.  detection 
and  apprehension  of  the  criminal  or  criminals, 
but  without  any  result. 

The  second  outrage  was  also  distinguished  by 
remarkable  circumstances.  Colin  Festin  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  large  farm,  some  twelve  miles  from 
St.  Omcr,  towards  Arras,  and  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable wealth.  One  morning,  about  two  months 
after  the  murder  of  M.  Bribault,  a  peasant  who 
was  going  to  work  on  M.  Festin' s  farm,  observed 
his  master  seated  upon  a  bank  at  some  distance 
^m  the  eddfi  of  the  road,  leaning  his  back  against ' 
a  tree,  and  Bmoking,  with  m  air  of  profound  ab- 


'  straction.  As  M.  Festin  had  always  been  an 
i  early  riser,  and  was  known  to  be  fondly  attached 
I  to  lus  pipe  ;  the  peasant  took  no  especial  notice  of 
■  him,  but  went  on  towards  the  farm,  to  proceed 
:  with  his  work.  He  found  that  Madame  Festin 
I  was  already  up  and  about.  She  asked  him,  with 
I  some  anxiety,  if  he  had  seen  his  master.  He  told 
her  he  had,  and  pointed  out  to  her  where  If. 
Festin  was  sitting  smoking.  It  was  a  good  way 
off,  but  they  could  plainly  perceive  him  sitting 
with  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth.  Madame  Festin  said  that  her  husband 
had  been  seized  with  a  violent  toothache  early  in 
the  night,  and  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  road  and  smoke,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  relief,  and  she  had  been  alarmed  by  his 
not  returning.  Reassured  by  seeing  him  sitting 
yonder  in  apparent  tranquillity,  she  went  back 
into  the  house,  and  as  it  was  yet  very  early,  be- 
took herself  to  bed  for  another  hour.  Meanwhile, 
the  peasant  going  hither  and  thither  about  the 
farm-yard,  looked  frequently  towards  the  figure, 
sitting  so  quietly  under  the  tree,  and  observed 
with  surprise  that  M.  Festin  'never  once  altered 
his  position  in  the  whole  course  of  an  hour ;  and 
though  the  pipe  was  still  in  his  mouth,  there  was 
no  smoke.  Doubtless,  he  had  smoked  himself  to 
sleep.  As  the  sun  was  now  rising  high,  and  tho 
heat  becoming  oppressive,  the  labourer,  fearing 
his  master  might  sustain  injury  from  sleeping  un- 
protected in  the  sunshine  (for  though  beneath  a 
tree,  the  foliage  did  not  shield  him),  went  to  arouse 
him.  A  slight  examination  proved  to  the  horror- 
stricken  man  that  his  master  was  dead ;  that  he 
had  been  murdered,  and  afterwards  planted  against 
the  tree,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  as  discovered. 

His  throat  was  lacerated  just  as  M.  Bribault*s 
had  been,  but  the  wounds  had  been  covered  over 
with  a  coarse,  strong  pitch  plaister,  his  neckerchief 
had  been  turned  inside  out,  and  arranged  so  as  to 
conceal  various  marks,  as  of  teeth,  and  the  clots 
of  blood  which  stained  it,  and  tied  carefully 
around  his  neck,  and  his  coat  had  been  buttoned 
for  the  sake  of  hiding  the  blood  which  had  fallen 
upon  his  vest  and  the  upper  part  of  his  cullotfes. 
All  the  money  which  M.  Festin  carried  about  his 
person,  which,  however,  was  but  of  small  amount, 
had  been  stolen  by  the  murderer.  About  fifty 
yards  from  the  spot  where  the  body  was  placed 
there  wore  marks  on  the  road  as  of  a  scuffle  having 
taken  place  there,  and  round  about  were  the  prints 
of  the  paws  of  a  large  dog.  Some  endeavour,  how- 
ever, had  evidently  been  made  to  efiace  these 
marks,  J[so  that,  beside  the  paw-prints  around, 
nothing  was  distinct. 

Immense  excitement  was  caused  in  the  rural 
district  by  these  two  crimes,  perpetrated  in  such 
close  proximity  of  place  and  time,  bi^  all  efibrts  to 
discover  the  criminals  proved  fruitless,  and  shortly 
a  third  outrage,  of  a  still  more  extraordinary  and 
infamous  description,  gave  new  strength  and 
stimulus  to  the  general  alarm  and  execration. 

The  villagers  of  Menterre,  on  entering  tho 
church  one  morning  to  cross  themselves  and  say  a 
prayer^  according  to  the  custom  of  good  Roman 
l^athoUcs,   wore  surprised  to   behold  the  Abbe 
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Ticro  sealed  hf  the  pulpit  at  ihc  side  of  the  altar, 
clad  in  the  grandest  robes  of  liis  holy  ofHce,  having 
liis  back  to  the  congregation,  liis  gaze  fixjedly 
directed  on  the  crucifix,  and  his  liands  clasped  as 
if  in  prayer.  Many  went  in,  repeated  a  paier, 
counted  beads,  crossed  themselves,  and  came  out, 
not  daring  to  disturb  the  apparent  devotion  of  the 
lather.  At  length  a  young  priest  entered  hurriedly 
at  the  altar  door,  prostrated  himself  before  the 
CTOM  in  a  hasty  and  agitated  manner,  then  went 
over  towards  the  Abbe  Viere,  spoke  to  him, 
toachcd  him,  and  found  that  he  was  dead.  With 
a  load  voice,  and  in  great  excitement,  he  pro- 
claimed the  ^t  to  the  horror-stricken  people.  It 
appears  that,  on  entering  the  church  through  the 
sacristy,  he  found  that  the  lock  of  the  door  had 
been  picked  and  broken,  and  there  were  stains  of 
blood  upoi^  the  door  and  upon  the  ground.  Much 
alarmed,  he  proceeded  onwards,  examining  the 
place  as  he  went.  In  the  robe-room  all  was  dis- 
order ;  the  robes  had  been  moved  and  disarranged, 
the  floor  was  covered  with  blood,  the  cupboard 
had  been  opened  and  a  basin  and  sponge  taken 
therefrom — ^the  former  was  filled  with  water  so 
deeply  atained  that  it  looked  like  blood,  and  the 
latter  appeared  like  a  lump  of  clotted  gore.  The 
ibbt*8  cassock  was  on  the  Hoor ;  it  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  drawn  along  the  ground  and  trampled 
upon ;  it  was  torn  all  down  the  back ;  there  were 
numerous  rents  about  the  breast  and  neck,  and  it 
wag  well-nigh  saturated  i^ith  blood.  The  robes 
worn  by  the  Abb^  at  grand  mass  on  the  occasion 
of  the  high  fetes  of  the  church  had  been  taken 
avay. 

On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  ilWfated 
phert  had  been  deprived  of  life  in  a  similar  man- 
ner as  had  the  victims  in  the  two  former  cases. 
The  throat  had  been  torn  and  lacemtcd  in  the 
same  singular  and  fatal  way,  and  the  wounds  were 
covered  over  with  a  large  piece  of  coarse  pitch- 
plaister.  The  face  and  hands  of  the  murdei*ed 
man  had  been  washed;  he  had  been  arrayed  in 
his  best  robes  of  office,  and  carefully  placed  in 
the  chair  below  the  altar,  where  he  was  discovered 
as  described.  He  had  solemnised,  the  day  before, 
a  marriage  betwixt  some  wpalthy  parties  of  the 
neighboi^ood,  bad  gone  to  the  residence  of  the 
hiide*f  father,  where  he  had  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  had  received  the  priest's  fees,  and 
Gome  handsome  ''offerings''  to  the  church;  and 
aa  he  was  returning  with  these,  he  had  been  way- 
laid, robbed,  and  murdered.  The  impious  and 
sacrilegious  associations  which  augmented  the 
enormity  of  this  crime,  raisi^d  the  excitement  to 
an  almost  unprecedented  extent.  Nothing  else 
vaa  talked  of  for  a  long  time.  The  cleverest 
police-agents  from  Paris  were  called  to  the  assist- 
ance of  those  of  the  locality,  and  ever}'  possible 
efllart  made,  with  unflagging  earnestness  and  in- 
dustry, but  still  the  course  of  justice  Wiis  defeated. 

Various  other  outrages,  all  perpetrated  with 
the  aaine  extraordinary  combination  of  secresy, 
audacity,  and  horrible  originality,  occurred  in 
yarious  parts  of  the  same  district,  and  at  various 
intervals  of  time  within  a  period  of  a  year  and  a 
half —  all  obviously  belonging  to  the  same  Hcries, 


directed  by  the  same  diabolical  genius,  and  pcrpe; 
trated  by  similar  means.  The  above  instances, 
however,  are  all  that  need  be  cited  here,  as  wo  are 
not  engaged  in  depicting  the  "  Night- side  of  Na- 
ture," nor  in  compiling  a  companion  volume  for 
the  "  Newgate  Calendar,"  or  a  recueil  from  the 
Gazette  des  Trihiinaux. 

It  happened  during  this  time  that  one  of  the 
diligences  running  from  Calais  to  Paris,  through 
St.  Omer,  broke  down  shortly  after  leaving  the 
latter  place,  to  which  the  conductors  were  obliged 
to  take  it  bock  in  order  that  it  might  be  repaired. 
As  the  damage  was  but  of  a  slight  nature,  it  was 
not  expected  that  any  serious  delay  would  foe  in- 
curred in  consequence.  The  passengers,  who  all 
fortunately  escaped  without  any  serious  injury, 
were  accommodated  with  a  room  in  a  house  by 
the  wayside,  whore  they  were  to  wait  until  the 
vehicle  should  be  repaired  and  brought  to  the 
door.  Among  them  was  a  young  Englishman, 
named  Charles  Ferrers,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Paris,  where  he  intended  passing  a  year  or  two. 
Knowing  but  little  French,  and  being  the  only 
Englishman  in  the  company,  this  gentleman  be- 
came tired  of  being  cooped  up  in  a  close  room  with 
a  party  of  foreigners,  who  were  all  engaged  in 
eager  conversation  with  one  another,  whilst  ho 
was  silent  and  alone,  and  resolved  to  walk  on 
awhile,  until  the  diligence  should  overtake  him. 
Having  inquired  of  the  conductor  the  road  the 
coach  would  take,  he  went  out,  the  conductor 
assuring  him  that  the  vehicle  would  pass  and  take 
him  up  before  he  had  proceeded  far. 

Busied  with  his  own  thoughts,  the  young  Eng- 
lishman walked  forwards  in  a  meditative  mood, 
little  heeding  any  one  who  passed,  or  any  featuro 
of  the  road.  In  this  fashion  he  went  on,  until  he 
became  conscious  of  having  proceeded  a  consider- 
able distance,  perhaps  more  than  two  miles,  from 
St.  Omer.  The  evening  was  advancing,  and 
shortly  it  would  be  dusk.  In  some  anxiety  he 
feared  he  had  taken  the  wTong  road,  and  studi- 
ously endeavoured  to  recall  the  instructions  of  the 
conductor,  in  conjunction  with  the  course  ho  had 
followed.  However,  as  he  could  not  remember 
having  passed  a  single  cross-road  or  turning,  tho 
way  from  St.  Omer  having  been  an  unbroken  and 
almost  straight  line,lhe  speedily  became  reassured, 
and  continued  to  walk  forwards,  though  now  at  a 
sauntering  pace,  and  with  an  ear  attentively  listen- 
ing for  tho  sound  of  wheels.  Being  a  student 
and  lover  of  botany,  he  was  attracted  presently  by 
a  large  bunch  of  curious  mosses  growing  on  a 
bank  at  the  road-side,  and  went  to  examine  them. 
Behind  this  bank  was  a  thick  grove  of  trees,  of 
considerable  extent,  and  stretching  some  distance 
across  the  country.  AVTiilst  stooping,  thus  en- 
gaged, he  became  conscious  of  the  sound  of  hard 
brcotliing,  as  of  some  creature  on  the  bank  above 
him  ;  and,  looking  up,  perceived  a  large  wolf-dog 
on  the  top  of  the  bank,  standing  in  an  attitude  of 
fierce  watchfulness,  its  large  red  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  its  mouth  opon,  and  its  long,  thin  tongue 
quivering  betwixt  its  jaws  like  a  flake  of  dull  tire. 
Besides  tho  hostile  bearing  of  tho  brute,  there  was 
somc|hing  si^ciently  £croc\o\]a  MA«i"acrecim^*\\i'\\* 
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appearance  to  make  the  startled  Eoglishinan  draw 
back  and  clutch  his  walking-stick  with  a  firmer 
grasp.  The  creature  was  of  great  size  and  strength , 
and  the  hair  that  covered  its  gaunt  hody  was  in 
an  extremely  rough  and  disorderly  state,  espe- 
cially around  its  neck,  and  from  the  top  of  its 
head  a  large  patch  had  been  torn  off,  recently, 
and  with  great  violence,  as  the  bare  bald  place 
was  still  marked  with  the  blood  which  had  flowed 
where  the  hair  had  been  wrenched  out  by  the 
roots.  Ferrers  had  heard  of  the  recent  outrages, 
when  in  England,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
remembrance  of  them  now  flashed  across  his  mind 
with  panic-striking  force.  Involuntarily  he  began 
to  move  backwards  towards  St.  Omer,  regretting 
his  own  thoughtlessness  in  coming  so  far  alone  in 
a  country  so  notoriously  infested,  and  cursing  the 
delay  of  the  tardy  dUigmce,  As  he  moved  away, 
the  dog  followed,  springing  from  the  bank  and 
trailing  after  his  footsteps  with  a  crouching, 
crawlmg  gait,  very  singular  and  ominous.  It  ap- 
peared to  the  frightened  Perrers  that  the  animal 
only  awaited  a  signal  from  its  master  or  masters, 
who  might  be  lying  concealed  close  by  amidst 
the  trees,  to  fasten  upon  him  and  tear  him  by  the 
throat  as  other  victims  had  been  torn.  He  looked 
fixedly  at  the  brute,  as  he  retreated  cautiously, 
and  step  by  step,  but  found  ho  could  not  engage 
or  fieiscinate  its  eyes  with  his  own,  as  he  might 
have  done,  he  thought,  had  it  been  merely  (jj^eying 
the  instincts  of  its  own  nature.  It  did  not  look 
towards  him  all  the  time,  and  seemed  to  avoid 
encountering  his  glance,  but  crouched  after  him 
steadily,  its  long  mouth  open,  its  fangs  displayed, 
its  tongue  still  quivering  betwixt  its  jaws ;  and 
though  turning  its  head  from  side  to  side,  main- 
taining so  close  a  surveillance  over  him,  that  the  least 
movement  of  his  stick  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  low  growl.  The  creature  was  evidently 
acting  in  obedience  to  severe  training ;  its  ferocity 
was  not  awakened,  its  passions  were  not  roused, 
and  though  it  pursued  him  in  a  manner  so  sinister 
and  threatening,  it  had  still  the  appearance  of  a 
dog  acting  under  fear  of  the  whip. 

In  this  curious  fashion  Ferrers  retreated  some 
fifty  paces.  At  that  distance  from  the  spot  where 
he  received  the  first  alarm,  some  large  trees  on 
the  right  —  the  side  from  which  the  dog  had 
issued  —  threw  their  branches  far  across  the  road, 
deepening  into  dark  gloom  the  dusk  of  the 
evening.  Ferrers,  whose  apprehensions,  founded 
upon  lie  frightful  stories  of  robbery  and  murder 
which  he  had  heard,  had  already  excited  his  nerves 
to  a  most  painful  tension,  vrinced  and  trembled 
on  finding  himself  at  this  point,  of  which  the  soli- 
tude and  obscurity  were  in  such  desperate  keep- 
ing with  his  fears.  He  paused,  and  again 
tightened  his  grasp  around  the  stout  staff  he  car- 
ried. As  he  stopped,  the  dog  stopped  also.  Un- 
der the  impulse  of  a  sudden  thought,  he  went 
towards  the  animal,  and  uttering  a  caressing  ex- 
clamation, held  his  hand  out  wi&  a  conciliating 
gesture.  But  these  approaches  won  no  response ; 
ibvre  was  no  wagging  of  the  tail,  and  no  relaxa- 
.^im  of  the  sullen  yot  eager  watchfulness  of  the 
Ibnite,    Ferren  glanced  aiov^^L  him,  at  the  thick 


wood  upon  the  right,  at  the  dark,  sombre  spot 
behind,  up  and  down  the  broad,  white,  silent  road. 
No  living  being  was  in  sight ;  no  welcome  sound 
was  to  be  heard ;  as  far  as  eyes  and  ears  could 
perceive,  he  and  this  wolf-dog  of  strange  and 
alarming  behaviour  were  the  only  occupants  of  a 
vast  and  dreary  solitude.  But  the  evidence  of  the 
senses  was  nothing  worth.  Imagination  arrayed 
the  scene  in  terrors,  conjuring  up  a  thousand 
crouching  forms  amidst  the  trees,  a  thousand 
gleaming  eyes  and  cruel  and  ferocious  fiices  peer- 
ing out  fr^m  amongst  the  leaves,  a  thousand  low 
whispers  of  direful  import  in  every  sigh  of  the 
wind.  A  strong  repugnance  to  enter  the  deep 
shades  behind  him,  and  his  fear  of  the  powerful 
brute  which  kept  watch  before  him,  held  Ferrers 
stationary,  and  he  resolved  to  remain  where  he 
was  until,  happily,  the  iihgmce  might  come  up 
and  release  him  from  the  position  he  believed  to 
be  so  fraught  with  peril. 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  siharp 
hissing  on  the  right  —  a  short,  vehement  sound 
uttered  with  closed  teeth.  The  dog  growled  in 
response,  and  crouched  lower  still  to  the  ground, 
looking  now  ferociously,  ravenously,  at  Ferrers.  It 
was  a  preparatory  action.  The  hiss  was  repeated. 
With  one  spring  the  creature  fastened  upon  the 
victim's  neck  and  bore  him  to  the  ground.  Fer- 
rers struggled  and  fought  against  his  formidable 
adversary  with  all  his  strength,  but  the  brute  was 
more  than  a  match  for  him,  and  worried  and  tore 
at  him  in  a  manner  which  would  soon  have  de- 
prived him  of  life.  In  the  wild  horror  of  the 
encounter,  Ferrers  heard  a  sound  of  footsteps,  and 
called  loudly  for  help :  but  his  cry  was  no  sooner 
uttered  than  a  ruthftss  blow  on  his  uncovered 
head,  for  his  hat  had  been  jerked  to  the  ground 
•at  the  first  onslaught  of  the  dog,  deprived  him  of 
all  consciousness. 

When  he  recovered  his  senses,  he  found  himself 
supported  in  the  arms  of  several  individuals  who 
had  been  his  fellow-travellers  during  the  day,  and 
who  were  bearing  him  carefrilly  to  the  diligence, 
which  was  standing  in  the  road.  It  appeared 
that,  whilst  insensible,  he  had  been  lodged  against 
the  bank,  and  over  his  head  his  walking-stick  had 
been  driven  into  the  earth  and  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief fastened  to  the  top  of  it,  possibly  for  the 
purpose  of  signalling  his  position  to  the  driver  of 
the  vehicle,  when  it  should  pass  by.  The  unfor- 
tunate young  gentleman  had  been  shockingly  torn 
about  the  throat,  breast,  and  hands,  by  the  fangs 
of  the  dog,  and  was  in  a  desperate  condition  from 
the  injuries  he  had  received  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  blood.  His  pocket-book  had  been  robbed 
of  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  the  book  itself,  with  its  remaining  con- 
tents being  left  in  his  pocket ;  and  a  diamond-ring, 
of  considerable  value,  had  been  wrenched  frt>m 
his  finger  with  such  violence  that  the  skin  was 
grazed  and  bleeding  all  around  the  knuckle. 

"VSTien  the  diligence  arrived  at  Arras,  Ferrers* 
wounds  were  examined  and  dressed  by  a  physi- 
cian, with  whom  he  was  advised  to  remain,  until 
he  should,  in  some  measure,  have  recovered ;  but 
the  young  gentleman,  having  lost  nearly  all  the 
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money  he  possessed,  and  perhaps  misdoubting  the 
skill  of  the  Arras  JEsculapius,  would  by  no  means 
consent  to  this  arrangement,  and  insisted  anxiously 
upon  being  taken  on  to  Paris,  where  he  had 
friends  aud  connections,  and  where  be  could  find 
irst-iate  medical  assistance.  His  entreaties  were 
complied  with;  the  conductors  of  the  diligence 
uranged  a  sort  of  litter  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
huge  Tehide,  and  he  was  conyeyed  as  care- 
folly  as  possible  to  his  original  destination.  If 
his  state  immediately  after  receiving  the  inju- 
ries had  been  one  of  peril,  the  danger  was  much 
iggrsTated  by  the  time  the  capital  was  reached, 
ftfi  journey  haying  produced  an  amount  of  feyer 
and  inflammation.  In  the  house  of  a  relative  he 
remained  an  invalid  for  three  months,  demanding 
the  most  assiduous  nursing  and  the  exercise  of  the 
ntoiost  skill  of  one  of  the  cleverest  physicians  of 
Paris  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time. 

Thanks  to  a  strong  constitution,  however,  and 
to  the  £9U!t  that  the  wounds  in  the  throat  were, 
in  this  case,  only  external  lacerations,  he  at  length 
progressed  to  a  condition  of  safety,  and  slowly  to 
convalescence. 

Meanwhile,  the  news  of  this  additional  outmge 
bad  augmented  the  general  excitement.  The 
poHce  lenewed  their  exertions;  but  beyond  the 
chajdng  and  killing  of  several  large  dogs,  supposed 
to  bear  a  resemblance  to  that  described  by  Ferrers, 
they  were  without  result.  Much  sympathy  was 
expressed  for  the  sufferer  in  Paris,  and.  many 
people  of  consideration  called  or  sent  regularly  to 
the  house  of  his  relative,  to  make  inquiries 
respecting  him  duiing  his  progress  to  recovery. 

When  he  became  sufficiently  well  to  leave  his 
room,  and  to  ^indulge  in  conversation,  he  was 
informed  that  amongst  those  who  had  thus 
testified  their  sympathy,  were  Monsieur  and 
Madame  De  Vemelle,  the  lady  and  gentleman 
who  had  been  married  by  the  unfortimate  Abbe 
Tiere,  the  very  day  preceding  the  night  on 
which  he  was  so  barbarously  murdered,  and 
placed  on  the  altar  at  Menterre.  It  appeared 
that  these  terrible  associations  caused  them  to  feel 
particular  interest  for  him  who  had  been  so 
shortly  after  a  victim  of  the  same  diabolical 
icoQige;  and  they  had  frequently  expressed  a 
wish  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  him,  as  soon  as  he  became  weU 
enough  to  bear  the  presence  of  strangers.  This 
pmnission  was,  of  course,  readily  granted,  with 
thanks  for  the  sympathy  expressed. 

Accordingly,  one  day  M.  and  Madame  De  Ver- 
nelle,  upon  calling,  were  conducted  to  the  room 
in  whidi  Perrers,  still  palHd  and  weak,  was 
atting.  The  visitors  had  the  air  of  people  of 
consideration ;  their  calls  were  always  made  in  a 
carriage;  they  were  handsomely  attired,  and  their 
address  and  bearing  had  all  the  elegance  and  re- 
finement of  high  breeding.  The  gentleman  ap- 
peared to  have  numbered  some  thirty-six  or  eight 
years,  and  to  have  arrived  at  that  turn  of  ex- 
istence in  which  the  elasticity  and  freshness  of 
youthful  manhood  take  the  settled  force  and 
chsracter  of  middle  life.  His  hair  was  rather 
closely  cu(^  but  his  moustache  and  heard  were 


allowed  full  and  ample  growth,  and  the  raven 
hue  of  these  in  conjunction  with  sharply  chiselled 
features  contributed  to  invest  his  countenance 
with  a  severe,  inexorable  cast  of  expression.  This 
class  of  faces  can  rarely  be  styled  pleasing  or  pre- 
possessing, and  in  the  present  instance,  the  unin- 
gratiating  effect  was  considerably  aggravated  by 
an  unusually  low  forehead,  and  the  almost  Chi- 
nese straightness  and  narrowness  of  a  pair  of 
piercing  black  eyes.  An  involuntary  sensation 
of  aversion  possessed  Ferrers,  as  he  regarded  the 
remarkable  face  of  his  sympathetic  visitor.  To 
the  countenance  of  Madmne  De  Yemelle,  on  the 
contrary,  he  turned  with  delight.  It  was  one  of 
the  sweetest,  most  innocent,  most  happy,  he  had 
ever  seen.  Without  being  correctly  or  finely 
beautiful,  it  was  bright  and  charming,  the  index 
of  a  gentle,  trusting,  and  loving  soul. 

Immediately  they  entered  the  room,  M.  De 
Yemelle  advanced  to  Perrers  with  an  easy  but 
courteous  bow,  and  taking  his  hand  and  smiling 
in  a  manner  which  displayed,  behind  the  dark 
moustache  and  beard,  a  perfect  range  of  close, 
small,  and  particularly  white  front  teeth,  con- 
gratulated him  warmly  upon  his  escape  fix)m  an 
atrocious  attempt  at  assassination.  Madame  Do 
Vemelle  echoed  these  gratulations  in  a  voice  and 
manner  full  of  feeling  and  sincerity.  Dc  Yemello 
then  proceeded  to  ask  various  questions  respecting 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  the  attack,  with 
the  earnestness  and  empressement  of  one  who  took 
a  deep  and  strong  interest  in  the  subject.  He 
informed  Ferrers  that  he  owned  a  smaU  chateau 
situated  near  the  liighway  from  St.  Omer  to 
Arras,  and  was  residing  there  when  the  first  of 
this  extraordinary  series  of  outrages  was  com- 
mitted, and  from  that  period  he  had  never  ridden 
out,  or  made  any  excursion  in  that  somewhat 
solitary  neighbourhood  without  being  well  armed. 
He  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  endeavours 
which  had  been  made  to  discover  and  arrest  the 
offenders,  and  had  contributed  largely  towards  the 
reward  offered  to  whomsoever  should  succeed  in 
so  doing,  ^licn,  the  night  after  his  marriage, 
the  very  priest  who  had  united  him  to  his  "  dear 
Hyacinthc"  had  been  barbarously  assassinated 
and  robbed,  as  he  was  returning  home  after  the 
wedding  festivities,  his  feelings  of  horror  and 
resentment  had,  of  coui-se,  received  a  very  power- 
ful stimulation.  Immediately  he  had  conferred 
with  the  police  authorities,  and  endeavoured  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power  to  increase  the  dili- 
gence and  effectiveness  of  their  exertions,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  reward  offered  by  Government, 
had  publicly  promised  five  thousand  francs,  out  of 
liis  own  purse,  to  whomsoever  should  succeed  in 
tracing  and  securing  the  assassin. 

**  In  spite  of  the  horror  with  which  I  regard 
these  outrages,"  said  he,  after  Ferrers  had  finished 
his  narration,  "there  is  something  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  carried  out  that  touches 
me  strangely." 

'*  How  ?"  asked  Ferrers,  surprised  at  a  peculiar 
change  of  tone  in  his  visitor's  voice. 

"  Because  the  murderer  is  evidently  a  fiivQ  ^ 
/  nius  in  his  way." 
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"I  trust  you  hear  him  no  admiration  or 
sympathy?'* 

"J^eithcr  ono  nor  the  other.  Tlio  play  of 
ordinary  feelings  is  stopped  when  we  arc  k^rified, 
amazed,  and  appalled.  There  is  a  mystery,  a 
bravado,  a  success,  an  aplomb,  about  these  crimes 
which  makes  them  wonderful ;  and  crime  is  some- 
thing more  than  crime  for  pondering  minds,  when 
it  is  of  a  nature  to  be  considered  wonderful." 

"  The  only  wonderful  thing  to  me  is,  that 
the  wretches  are  allowed  to  escape!"  exclaimed 
Ferrers  impatiently. 

"Aye — that  is  wonderfid,  too,"  returned  De 
Yemelle,  turning  sharply  towards  l^m,  and  fixing 
his  bright,  narrow  eyes  upon  his  face.  "That  i* 
wonderful!  Notwithstanding  all  we  have  done 
for  these  montlxs  past,  scouring  the  country, 
searching  houses,  woods,  fields,  roads,  lanes, 
ditches,  caves,  and  pits —  and  men  will  search  like 
blood-hounds,  mind  you,  when  they  have  a  chance 
of  gaining  some  thousands  of  francs  —  there  is 
yet  not  a  clue  or  sign  gained  of  the  villains.  It 
19  the  most  astonishing  part  of  the  whole  aftair." 

"It  is  particularly  surprising  to  pic  that  the 
villainous  dog,  which  has  so  evidently  been  trained 
to  the  work  of  murder,  is  not  turned  up  some- 
where or  other,  if  the  search  has  been  so  com- 
plete. See  that  dog  where  you  may,  and  you 
must  pronounce  it  tm  animal  too  dangerous  to  be 
allowed  to  live." 

"  Indeed !  Pray  describe  the  creature  to  me 
again; — who  knows  but  I  may  chance  to  meet 
with  it  when  I  return  to  the  country," 

"I  tnist  your  rencontre  may  not  happen  at 
night,  or  under  anything  like  similar  circum- 
stances to  mine,"  said  Ferrers,  with  a  shrug. 
"It  is  no  joke,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  Ah,  there  is  no  fear  of  that,"  ex  churned  tlie 
visiter,  carplessly,  then,  checking  himself  with  a 
slight  start,  he  continued —  "  I  believe  I  know 
the  countiy  too  w^ell  to  be  caught,  unguarded, 
in  any  loiijely  place  at  a  dangerous  hour.  And 
depend  upon  it  thp  villains  know  me  too  well 
to  venture  an  attack  upon  me.  That  redoubtable 
dog  once  set  at  my  throat,  and  I  warrant  you 
larould  hear  no  more  of  these  mysterious  outrages ! " 
lie  cloAched  bis  teeth  and  sliook  his  walking- 
stick  in  a  threatening  manner  as  he  mod^  tjiis 
vaunt. 

"  I  inaagine,  sir,  that  these  worthies,  and  espe- 
cially their  brute  of  a  dog,  are  not  likely  to  en- 
tertain much  respect  for  persons;  and  I  should 
think  a  proprietor  of  the  district  stood  as  good,  or 
as  bad,  a  chance  aa  any  one  else  of  falling  in  for 
a  share  of  their  attentions." 

Dc  Yemelle  made  no  reply,  but  clenched  his 
whit<>  teeth  and  shook  his  walking-stick  again, 
Wjcompanying  the  gesture  with  a  curious  smile. 

"  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  police  and  the  authoii- 
tics  of  the  whole  country  tiiat  the  wretches  have 
not  been  hunted  down  and  made  to  suflor  for  their 
crimes  upon  the  scaffold ! "  exclaimed  Ferrers, 
:with  wann  indignation. 

"  So  it  is  —  a  disgrace  to  us  all,"  returned  De 
Yemelle,  his  moustache  still  tAntching  with  a 
strange  smile,  which  scorned  to  FciTcrs  unmeaning  | 


and  ridiculous,  if  not  offensive,  but  which  h© 
ascribed  to  uncommon  peculiarity  of  temperament 
on  the  part  of  his  visitor.  "  There  was  ncvjcr 
such  a  case  of  justice  baffled  —  never!  And  if 
you  only  knew  the  immense  pains,  the  enormous 
amount  of  sagacity,  the  ceaseless  watchfulness 
and  suspicion,  the  thousand-and-ono  excraci- 
atingly  clever  plans,  tlmt  have  all  been  lavished 
by  police,  magistrates,  mayors,  proprietors,  and  I 
don't  know  who,  upon  thp  discovery-  and  arrest  of 
the  offenders,  your  very  reasonable  astonishment 
would  be  considerably  increased.  Ha  ha!  the 
plans,  intrigues  and  stratagems,  that  have  been 
concerted  and  carried  into  operation  during  the  last 
three  months,  one  would  have  inu^gined  sjifficient 
to  entrap  even  a  Mephistopheles.  Mon  Diiul 
the  brainy  of  the  whole  police  fbricc  of  Franco 
have  been  racked.  There  never  were  such  ad- 
mirable, capital,  irresistible  methods  contrived  for 
the  capture  of  any  villain  or  villains  whatsoever. 
And  yet  all  in  vain  !  I,  myself — you  have  no 
idea  how  I  have  worked  in  the  same  cause — have 
I  not,  my  love  ? " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  you  have !  "  exclaimed  Madame 
De  Yemelle,  to  whom  the  interrogation  was  ad- 
dressed, speaking  in  a  very  serious  tone.  "  And 
I  T\ish  to  Heaven  you  had  been  rewarded  with 
better  success,  Monsieur.  All  this  time,  who 
knows  how  many  more  unfortunates  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  same  shocking  scourge !  " 

"  True  ! — who  knows  ? "  returned  De  Yemelle. 
"  Yes,  M.onsieur,"  he  continued,  turning  again  to 
Ferrers ;  "  you  would  hardly  credit  how  heartily  I 
have  worked  in  order  to  assist  the  authorities, 
and  vindicate  our  poor  outraged  law  and  justice. 
I  have  suggested  plan  after  plan;  I  have  kept 
watch  by  night ;  I  have  put  inyseff  at  the  head  of 
parties  of  scouts  and  have  scoured  the  country' ;  I 
have  takeji  part  in  the  routing  and  searchii^g  of 
every  thicket  and  hovel,  from  Dan  even  to  Eeer- 
sheba ;  I  have  spent  money,  and  still  hold  out  the 
promise  of  a  tolerably  handsome  reward  to  whom- 
soever may  be  lucky  enough  to  succeed  in  what 
all  as  yet  have  SQ  signally  faikd.  Peste  ! — all  to 
no  purpose.  What,  think  you,  had  better  be 
done  now  ?  Tell  me ;  a  fresh  head  may  affo^ 
some  new  and  happy  idea." 

"  Beally  I  cannot  venture  to  offer  any  sugges- 
tion," answered  Ferrers ;  "if  those  who  know  the 
country  and  the  people  so  well,  are  thus  baffled, 
what  chance  is  there  for  an  entire  stranger.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  extraordinary  affair  altogether ; 
and  from  what  you  tell  me,  I  begin  to  have  some- 
thing like  a  suspicion  that  some  one  amongst  the 
authorities,  or  the  police,  must  be  in  league,  or  on 
excellent  terms,  with  the  villains,  putting  them 
on  tlieir  guard  as  to  the  direction  of  every  new 
search,  and  as  to  the  course  of  all  proceedings." 

"  2^0,  it  is  not  so,  I  am  sure,"  retumed  Do 
Yemelle,  eagerly.  '*  I  would  stake  my  life  it  is 
not  so.  I  know  ever}'  bonhomme  of  them  all ; 
and  I  know  that  every  one  of  them  is  completely 
hoodwinked.  They  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as — 
as  I  am  myself.  But,  pardon  —  all  this  is  apart 
from  the  object  for  which  I  have  been  desirous  of 
seeing  you.     I  wish  to  have  a  minute  and  cir- 
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camstantial  statement  of  the  mode  in  which  these 
ittocks  are  made  ;  I  desire  to  gain  all  the  informa- 
tioii  I  can ;  so  pray  tell  me  exactly  how  the  affair 
happened,  and  especially  give  me  a  faithful  descrip- 
tioii  of  this  dragon  of  a  dog ;  and  then  I  will  trou- 
ble 3rou  no  more." 

Ferrers  complied  with  the  request,  and  de- 
tailed the  circumstances  of  the  attack,  as  they 
ve  giren  aboTC,  De  Yemelle  listening,  and  watch- 
ing every  gesture  and  every  movement  of  his 
fwlnres  with  the  closest  attention.  Madame 
Be  Yemelle  listened  also,  and  an  occasional 
uplifting  of  the  hands  and  exclamation  of  terror 
or  sympathy  here  evidence  of  the  strong  in- 
tenat  she  took  in  the  narrative.  When  Ferrers 
bad  oondoded,  De  Yemelle  held  out  his  hand  in 
iUenoe  to  him»  as  a  man  might  offer  his  hand 
ia  condolence  and  encouragement  to  one  who  has 
rastained  a  heavy  calamity.  Ferrers  made  a 
itsponsive  movement,  and  De  Yemelle  shook  his 
hand  warmly.  He  was  still  silent,  however,  and 
(KHitinued  to  regard,  with  a  curious,  half-abstracted 
fixedness,  the  face  of  the  sufferer. 

"  After  the  dog  sprang  upon  you,''  said  he,  pre- 
sently, **  you  heard  footsteps,  you  say  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Did  you  see  any  one,  or  catch  a  glimpse  of 
any  human  being  ?" 

**  ^0.  Whoever  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
brute  kept  behind  xnc,  out  of  sight.'' 

"  Ah  I     Did  you  hear  a  voice  ?'' 

"No." 

"Not  a  word,  not  a  sound  r"  asked  De  YemoUe, 
vith  great  eagerness. 

"  No ;  not  a  sound.  The  instant  the  footsteps 
approached  I  was  knocked  on  the  head,  and  after 
thii^  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything." 

Again  De  Yemelle's  dark  moustaclio  worked 
and  twitched,  and  once  more  the  strange  smile 
spread  over  his  face  and  glittered  in  his  eyes. 

"  How  Mghtened  you  looked !"  he  exclaimed, 
bunting  into  a  low  laugh. 

"  Eh  r"  exclaimed  Ferrers. 

"  I  say,  how  frightened  you  must  have  looked 
when  that  infernal  dog  began  to  worry  you,  and 
to  ply  his  jaws  upon  your  throat." 

*"  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely.  Doubtless,  I 
iTM  rather  alarmed,"  said  Ferrers,  with  a  shrug. 
"  And  to  this  moment  I  am  unal^  to  think  of 
the  sikir  with  suflicient  nonchalance,  to  enjoy  a 
kugh  over  it." 

**  Well,  I  suppose  not,"  answered  De  Yemelle, 
riling  and  buttoning  his  coat.  **  Were  it  my  cose 
I  am  sore  I  should  be  serious  enough  oyer  it ;  and 
it  is  very  iaconsiderato  of  me  to  smile.  Excuse 
me;  it  was  mere  thoughtlessness.  Bo  assured 
yon  have  my  sinccrest  sympathy,  and  np  exertion 
ihaU  be  spared,  on  my  port,  to  further  the  ends  of ; 
joytice  in  your  behalf." 

He  then  bade  Ferrers  adieu,  and  thanked  him  for 
the  interview  and  for  the  information  he  hod 
afibnied,  with  mort  winning  and  respectful  polite- 
neH;  handed  him  his  caid,  entreated  a  visit  as 
aoon  as  he  should  be  well  enough  to  nxoyc  out, 
and  tack  his  leave ;  Madame  De  YemeUo,  who 
also  expucssei^  a  fervent  hope  that  Ferrers  nought 


soon  be  completely  recovered,  and  that  they  might 
then  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  again,  going 
with  him. 

When  Ferrers  was  well  enough,  he  availed  him- 
self of  this  invitation,  but  found  that  tho  De 
Yernellcs  had  left  Paris  on  the  very  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  he  made  the  coll.  They 
were  gone  to  their  residence  in  the  country,  but 
were  expected  to  rctiun  to  Paris  in  about  a 
month. 

He  did  not  repeat  the  visit,  however,  and, 
being  introduced  to  numerous  friends  by  the  rela- 
tive whose  house  was  now  his  home,  and  living  a 
life  of  pleasure,  thought  very  little  about  the  De 
Yemolles  or  the  outrage  which  had  brought  him 
iji  contact  with  them. 

About  a  year  after  the  above  interview,  he  saw 
Do  Yemelle  for  the  second  time,  in  a  box  at  the 
Porte  Saint  Martin  theatre,  where  he  found  him 
listening  to  the  gloomy  dialogue  and  watching 
the  terrible  tableaux  of  one  of  Yictor  Hugo's  early 
melodramas  with  the  deepest  relish.  After  tho 
first  salutation,  which  was  accompanied  with  a 
quick  start  and  the  old  unpleasant  smile,  he  spoke 
but  little,  seeming  to  be  thoroughly  engrossed  by 
the  dark,  wild  business  proceeding  on  the  stage. 
At  the  culmination  of  the  catastrophe  he  appeared 
hardly  to  breathe,  and,  when  the  curtain  fell,  a 
long,  violent  sigh  told  how  great  was  the  nervous 
relaxation  which  tho  conclusion  brought  with  it. 

'*  You  admire  this  species  of  play  ? "  asked 
Ferrers. 

*'  Yes,  yes,  yes;  it  must  be  something  of  the 
strongest,  or  I  care  not  for  it,"  he  answered 
quickly;  "something  of  the  strongest,  where 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  passions  are  made  to  rend 
the  soul.  Oh,  Hugo!  king  of  dramatists,  ma- 
gician, sorcerer,  cabalist  of  hearts  and  souls,  I 
adore  thee  !  A  play  of  this  kind  is  a  fine  feast  to 
me ;  and  you — ^how  does  it  suit  your  taste  ?" 

"Not  much,  I  must  confess,"  said  Ferrers. 
"  To  represent  the  world  as  a  pandemonium  of 
saints  and  dc\4ls,  is  not  holding  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,  according  to  my  English  notions." 

'*  Bah !  what  are  nature  and  the  world  r"  ex- 
claimed De  Yernellc.  "Ikyond  green  fields,  and 
trees,  and  flowers,  who  knows  anything  about  na- 
ture? By  the  world,  you  meau  the  men  and 
women  who  live  in  it ;  and,  by  this  time,  what  is 
left  of  nature  amongst  them  ?  We  may  live  side 
by  side  for  years,  and  talk  diuly,  after  tiie  way  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  end  what  would  you  know 
of  me,  what  should  I  know  of  you  ?  Saints  and 
devils  ! — no,  nothing  of  tlie  sort ;  nothing  out  of 
the  way  of  everyday  life.  Men  and  women,  sir  ! 
— with  the  masks  and  veils  of  conventionality, 
and  the  paraphenmlia  of  society  and  etiquette  ex- 
changed tor  dramatic  situations  and  the  undisguised 
workings  of  the  soul.  Holding  the  mirror  up  to 
Nature  !  Why  it  is  Nature  herself  who  is  pre- 
sented to  us  here.  Out  of  doors,  in  the  world, 
one  can  never  catch  a  glimpse  of  her,  as  far  as 
men  and  women  are  concerned.  But — ha,  ha  I — 
it  is  all  a  nuittcr  of  taste.  By  tho  way,  J  shall 
never  forget  how  frightened  you  looked  when  I 
first  saw  you — never  V* 
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"  When  ?*'  demanded  Ferrers,  in  much  suq)rise, 
and  not  ^Yithout  displeasure. 

"  Why,  when — when  you  were  telling  us  the 
story  of  your  mishap  on  the  Arras  road.  Ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha  ! — we  have  had  nothing  better  to-night ! 
There,  I  grant,  was  a  touch  of  Nature  !" 

**  If  you  had  felt  the  dog's  fangs  in  your  throat, 
you  would,  perhaps,  have  considered  that  a  touch 
of  ^fature." 

**Xo  doubt.  lam  sorry  to  laugh,  but  I  can't 
help  it.  Ha,  ha  !  I  am  afraid  I  shall  always  laugh 
when  I  think  of  that." 

"  WeU,  well,  laughter,  however  unreasonable, 
hurts  no  one,"  exclaimed  Perrers,  as  h6  turned 
away. 

**  That's  right,"  said  De  Vemelle,  as  he  seized 
Ferrers'  hand  and  shook  it  warmly;  "  take  it  like 
a  philosopher,  ibr  I  declare  I  can't  help  it." 

They  parted,  but  Ferrers  almost  immediately 
stepped  back  again  and  inquired  after  Madame 
De  Yernelle. 

"  Ah,  je  ne  sais  pas !"  exclaimed  De  Yernelle, 
with  a  rough,  contemptuous  shrug.  "  I  have  not 
seen  her  for  many  months.  I  thought  all  the 
world  knew  we  were  separated,  for  everyone 
seemed  to  be  chattering  about  it." 

"  Excuse  me  ;  I  did  not  know." 

*'  Yes,"  continued  Do  Yernelle,  with  mocking 
seriousness ;  *'  she  is  gone  back  to  her  papa,  for  I 
was  not  good  enough  for  her,  alas !  La,  la !  she 
made  sad  complaints  about  me  —  that  I  was  cold- 
blooded, cold-hearted,  cruel,  selfish,  dissipated, 
irregular  —  by  no  means  the  proper  sort  of  hus- 
band for  a  saintly  and  enthusiastic  young  lady. 
You  see,  whatever  bad  qualities  I  possess,  I  am 
frank  and  ingenuous.'  Eh  bien !  you  vnH  not  be 
likely  to  meet  Madame  De  Yernelle  again,  sir —  at 
any  rate  not  in  company  with  her  horreau  of  a 
husband." 

This  interview  made  a  considerable  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  Ferrers,  who  quitted  De  Yer- 
nelle with  a  feeling  of  dislike,  almost  amounting 
to  detestation. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  Englishman  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  for  six  j-ears  lived  the 
life  of  a  country  gentleman,  surrounded  by  the 
old  friends  and  connections  of  his  family.  It  was 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  that  he  visited 
Paris  for  the  second  time,  proposing  to  spend 
there  his  honeymoon.  Passing  through  the  Rue 
Montmartrc  one  day,  with  his  young  wife,  he 
happened  to  step  into  a  jeweller's  shop,  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  her  to  select  some  articles  of 
bijouterie.  Whilst  looking  over  an  assortment  of 
rings,  the  attention  of  Ferrers  became  suddenly 
and  strongly  arrested  by  a  particular  one,  in  which 
a  fine  diamond  was  verj'  handsomely  set.  "  That 
is  my  ring !"  exclaimed  he,  in  the  low,  concen- 
trated tone  of  amazement  and  conviction.  He 
took  it  up,  and  examined  it.  The  ring  of  which 
he  had  been  robbed  on  the  Arras  road  bore  the 
initial  *'  F."  on  the  inside  ;  there  was  no  initial 
on  this,  but  there  were  traces  of  an  erasure,  which 
apparently  had  been  made  with  great  care.  He 
consulted  with  the  jeweller,  who,  after  an  inspec- 
p'on,  Boid  there  had  undoubtedly  been  an  erasure, 


but  it  had  not  been  done  whilst  the  article  had 
been  in  his  possession,  and  he  himself  was  not 
aware  of  it  before  the  present  moment.  Ferrer^ 
first  idea  was  to  proceed  to  the  Prefect  of  police 
with  the  ring,  to  put  that  functionary  in  mind  o( 
the  series  of  robberies  and  murders  which  bad 
caused  so  much  excitement  some  years  before,  and 
demand  an  official  course  of  inquiry,  to  trace  tfa0 
history  of  the  ring  since  it  had  been  wrenched 
from  his  finger.  Second  thoughts,  however,  per- 
suaded him  otherwise.  The  erasure  of  the  initial 
might,  at  the  outset,  raise  a  difficulty  which  would 
render  this  course  entirely  useless.  Resolving 
upon  another  mode  of  proceeding,  he  asked  the 
jeweller  by  what  means  the  ring  had  come  into 
his  possession  ;  but  as  that  individual  seemed 
to  cpnsider  the  question  somewhat  uncivil,  he 
purchased  it,  giving  the  full  marked  price, 
and  then  repeated  the  inquiry.  Having  re- 
ceived its  full  market  value  and  something 
over,  the  jeweller  relaxed  the  scruples  of  mer- 
cantile etiquette,  and  TiTiting  down  a  name  and 
address  upon  a  slip  of  paper,  handed  it  to 
Ferrers,  telling  him  they  were  those  of  the  person 
of  whom  he  purchased  the  ring.  "Mdlle.  Du- 
beme.  Rue  du  Holder,  24."  Ferrers  took  the 
ring  and  the  slip  of  paper,  and  departed.  A  few 
hours  after  found  him  with  an  agent  of  the  Pre- 
fect, dressed  in  unofficial  costume,  in  the  luxu- 
riously furnished  little  appartement  of  Mademoi- 
selle Duberne,  a  rather  handsome  and  very  stylish 
Farismme,  of  some  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
years.  The  subject  was  very  adroitly  introduced 
by  the  agent  of  police,  and  the  intended  inquiries 
were  asked ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  ring  had 
been  so  long  in  the  possession  of  the  young  lady, 
before  some  casual  exigence  induced  her  to  dispose 
of  it,  that  she  had  great  difficulty  in  bringing  to 
mind  how  she  came  by  it.  '*  One  receives  so 
many  presents,  and  especially  so  many  rings," 
said  she  carelessly,  "  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  remember  any  particular  one."  She  appeared 
very  willing  to  comply  with  the  request  made, 
but  was  not  able ;  and  after  leaning  her  white 
forehead  on  her  white  hand  for  some  time,  she 
declared  it  was  impossible  she  could  remember 
who  gave  her  the  ring.  "It  must  have  been  giv^i 
to  me  by  some  one  or  other,"  she  said,  "for 
though  I  have  dozens  of  rings,  I  never  purchased 
one  in  my  life.  It  is  quite  trouble  enough  to 
accept  them.  It  is  very  likely  that  I  have  never 
seen  the  person  who  gave  me  this,  either  before  or 
since.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  remember  who  it  was. 
I  only  wish  I  could,  messieurs ;  I  should  have 
great  pleasure  in  obliging  you."  There  was  no 
reason  for  suspecting  any  intentional  concealment ; 
the  manner  of  the  lady  was  perfectly  easy  and 
unembarrassed.  They  told  her  that  the  inquiry 
they  made  involved  matters  of  great  importance, 
and  that  if  she  could  find  out  whence  she  retjcived 
the  ring,  she  would  afibnl  a  very  great  service  to 
many  individuals.  In  fine,  she  asked  Ferrers  to 
leave  his  address,  and  stated,  that  if  she  could 
possibly  call  to  mind,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days^ 
or  trace  back  the  circumstance  of  her  coming  into 
possession  of  the  ring,  she  would  send  to  him,  or 
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call  upon  him  Herself.  As  nothing  more  could  be 
d(me  at  the  present  moment,  they  thanked  the 
lady  and  withdrew. 

Ferrere  returned  to  his  residence  with  his  mind 
completely  set  upon  pursuing  the  investigation, 
and  already  felt  a  strong  presentiment  tliat  the 
mystery  of  the  crimes  in  the  Pas  de  Calais  was 
about  to  be  cleared  up.  He  was  just  about  to 
eater  the  door  of  the  house  when,  by  a  singular 
chance,  he  descried  De  Yernelle  lounging  idly 
abnig  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  It  was 
moie  than  six  years  since  he  had  seen  him ;  but 
had  it  been  twenty  years,  ho  could  never  have 
forgotten  that  strange  and  strongly  marked  face. 
Under  an  impidsc,  arising  from  the  strength  with 
vhich  former  associations  had  just  been  awakened, 
he  stepped,  directly  across  and  accosted  him.  De 
Vemdle  started  violently,  and  turned  deadly  pale 
as  he  perceived  him ;  but  he  rallied  himself  im- 
mediately, stood  boldly  erect,  and  held  out  his 
hand  with  the  old  air  of  fme  breeding,  and  the 
old  grim  smile.  Ferrers  reminded  him  of  the 
circomstanccs  which  brought  about  their  first 
meeting,  and  asked  if  he  still  was  prepared  and 
willing  to  bestow  a  handsome  reward  for  the 
discovery  of  the  wretches  who  had  formerly  ren- 
dered the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Omer  and  Arras 
to  frightfully  notorious?  ^^PesteP^  exclaimed 
De  Yernelle,  still  smiling,  "  is  not  all  that  for- 
gotten yet?"  Ferrers  remarked,  that  he  could 
not  answer  for  other  people;  but,  for  his  own 
part,  he  feared  he  should  never  be  able  to  forget ; 
and  proceeded  to  relate  how  he  had  found  liis 
ring,  how  he  had  consulted  the  police,  how  he 
had  visited  and  interrogated  Madlle.  Duberne,  ifcc. 
The  smile  became  fixed  and  ghastly  upon  the 
face  of  Do  Vemelle,  as  ho  listened.  "Mdlle. 
Duberne !"  muttered  he ;  "  that  is  surely  the 
name  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  whom,  however,  I 
liave  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  He  then  became 
lil^t,  and  abstracted  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Ferrers,  sanguine  in  his  project,  continued  to  talk 
of  the  steps  he  intended  taking ;  but  his  com- 
panion seemed  to  hear  nothing,  seemed  like  a 
lomDambulist  standing  dream- stricken  in  the 
street.  '*  Come,  come!"  exclaimed  Ferrers,  with 
t  laagh,  "  are  you  ready  to  hand  over  the  five 
thousand  francs,  for  I  intend  very  shortly  to  de- 
Biand  them  ?"  "  Shortly  ?  —  how  do  you  know  ? 
—five  thousand  francs  ?  Ah !  I  remember — yes, 
yea — I  am  always  ready;  though  it  were  twice 
aix  years  ago,  to  whomsoever  made  the  discovery 
at  onoe  would  I  hand  over  the  promised  bounty. 
Succeed,  Ferrers,  and  it  is  yours ;  and  a  handsome 
ibrtone,  too  !  But,  wait,  tell  me  again  about  that 
ring,  or  rather  let  me  see  it.  Ferrers  took  the 
ring  from  his  pocket-book  and  handed  it  to  him. 
He  examined  it  cmiously,  and  then  burst  into  a 
loud,  soomfhl  laugh.  "  Your  ring  !'*  exclaimed 
be ;  "  take  care,  or  you  will  become  the  laughing- 
itock  of  the  whole  world !  This  is  my  ring,  or 
lather  was  mine.  I  gave  it  to  that  little  witch, 
Dobeme,  some  years  ago.  It  is  mine,  I  say,  I 
know  it  by  this  chasing,  and  this,  and  this,  and 
tins.  I  would  swear  to  it  in  any  court  of  justice, 
or  anywhere  else ;  and  my  wife  would  j^>vear  to  it 


too,  if  she  were  not  too  much  of  a  saint  to  swear 
at  all.  You  are  quite  mistaken  —  quite,  quite, 
quite.  This  ring  was  mine  for  years,  sir.  It 
was  given  me  by  my  wife,  long  before  we  were 
married,  and  my  initial  was  engraved  on  the  in- 
side ;  when,  sick  of  all  associations  of  my  wedded 
life,  I  resolved  to  part  with  it ;  I  had  that  initial 
effaced ;  and  I  can  take  you  this  moment  to  the 
jeweller  who  did  it,  if  you  desire  to  be  satisfied." 
Ferrers  was  completely  thunderstruck  by  a  rebuff 
80  unexpected,  and  by  the  force  and  vehemence 
with  which  it  was  administered.  A  sudden  idea 
possessed  him,  however,  and,  without  another 
word,  he  desired  to  be  taken  to  the  jeweller.  Do 
Vemelle  conducted  him  rapidly  to  a  shop  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honor e.  In  answer  to  Ferrers,  the  jeweller 
stated  that  he  remembered  M.  De  Vernelle  bring- 
ing to  him  the  ring  produced,  for  the  purpose  of 
effacing  a  letter  on  the  inside,  which  was  done. 
"iVjid  what  was  the  letter  you  thus  eftaced  ?"  asked 
Ferrei-s,  in  some  excitement,  watching  sharply  to 
sec  if  he  could  detect  any  hesitation  in  the  man's 
manner.  "If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  an 
**F,"  (tnswered  the  jeweller.  Ferrers  actually 
started  with  exultation  and  astonishment.  "  Well, 
what  do  you  say  to  that?"  he  demanded,  turning 
to  De  Vernelle.  *  F.'  stands  for  Ferrers,  not  for 
VerneUe!" 

"Eah!"  sneered  De  Vemelle,  with  a  mocking 
laugh;  "this  ring,  my  poor  man,  was  a  love 
gift,  and  my  wife,  who  was  then  my  sweetheart, 
never  called  me  De  Vernelle,  but  always  by  my 
christened  name,  Ferdinand,  and  as  'F.'  stands 
for  Ferdinand  it  was  engraved  upon  the  ring." 
FeiTcrs'  head  drooped ;  he  really  could  say  nothing. 
De  Vemelle  seized  his  arm,  and  declared  that 
they  would  go  to  Mdlle.  Duberne,  to  see  if  slie 
would  not  remember  him.  They  did  so.  That 
lady  recognised  De  Vemelle  immediately,  and  at 
once  imhcsitatingly  stated  that  it  was  he  who 
had  made  her  a  present  of  the  ring. 

With  a  sigh  Ferrers  put  the  bauble  in  his 
pocket;  the  ring  was  remarkably  like  his,  cer- 
tainly, but  it  was  lucky  he  had  not  taken  fui'ther 
proceedings  on  a  fidse  scent. 

"There I"  exclaimed  De  Vemelle,  "Be  grate- 
ful that  you  chanced  to  meet  me.  I  have  certainly 
saved  you  much  bootless  trouble,  and  perhaps 
some  ridicule.     Adieu!  au  revoir^ 

The  more  frequently  Ferrers  examined  the 
ring,  the  more  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
position  of  affairs,  and  persuaded  that  it  was  the 
same  of  which  he  had  been  robbed.  If  there  were 
two  rings  in  the  world  precisely  alike,  were  not 
De  Vemelle  and  Mademoiselle  Duberne  as  likely 
to  be  deceived  as  himself.^  He  was  cogitating 
over  the  matter,  when  the  agent  of  police  who 
had  been  with  him  the  day  before,  called  to  know 
what  further  steps  he  intended  to  take.  Ferrers 
related  what  had  happened,  supposing  that  for 
the  present  nothing  more  could  be  done.  The 
officer,  M.  Perrault,  was  not  so  easily  satisfied 
however;  he  appeared  to  take  the  livehest  in- 
terest in  what  he  heard,  and  eagerly  asked  a 
number  of  questions,  eliciting  from  Ferrers  every- 
thing he  knew  rospecting  "Dq  'V^rsi'^^,  y'^x^'*'^^^ 
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his  inquiries  with  a  practised  adroitness,  which 
infonned  him  even  of  the  various  peculiarities  in 
the  manner  and  behaviour  of  the  object  of  them. 

"Well,  monsieur,'*  said  he  curtly,  after  his 
curiosity  had  been  satisfied,  "  we  must  look  after 
thisDeVemelle!*' 

"But,**  said  Ferrers,  "Do  Vernelle  was  a 
holder  of  property  iu  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
the  robber}'  liad  taken  place,  and  from  the  first, 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  in  prosecuting 
the  search  for  the  offenders,  and  has  offered, 
and  still  offers  a  reward  of  considerable  amount 
for  their  arrest." 

*^\ye,  aye,"  returned  Perrault,  with  a  dry 
smile.  *'  If  we  should  find  he  had  a  hand  in  it, 
after  all  that,  it  would  be  very  astonishing,  would 
it  not  ?  Clever  man !  we  must  try  and  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  him,  during  these 
last  few  years." 

The  machinery  of  the  law  was  inmiediately  put 
into  action,  to  preserve  a  surveillance  over  the 
movements  and  proceedings  of  De  Vernelle.  It 
was  found  that  he  was  living  in  an  apartment  at 
a  house  neiu*  the  Barri^re  de  TEtoile,  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  coming  into  the  city  in  the  after- 
noon of  every  day,  and  returning  home  very  late, 
sometimes  several  hours  past  midnight  j  that  he 
was  a  constant  frequenter  of  some  of  the  gambling 
houses  in  the  streets  branching  from  the  Boule- 
vards :  that  sometimes  his  means  appeared  to  be 
ample,  and  at  others,  for  weeks  together,  he  was 
extremely  poor,  having  hardly  sufficient  to  procure 
him  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  was  found  also  that 
he  had  been  endeavouring  to  sell  his  property  in  the 
country,  but  as  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  a 
purchaser,  in  consequence  of  the  dilapidation  and 
disorder  to  which  it  had  been  brought  by  years  of 
neglect.  Altogether,  it  was  ascertained  that  he 
was  living  an  irregular,  haphazard  life,  and  that, 
at  the  present  time,  his  affairs  were  in  anything 
but  a  satisfactory  state.  M.  Perrault,  dressed  in 
the  costume  of  a  fashionable  idler,  and  disguised 
hy  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles,  paid  sundry  visits  to 
the  hells  frequented  by  De  Vernelle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  his  behaviour  and  the  character 
of  his  associates.  At  three  o'clock  olie  morning, 
he  saw  him  leave  one  of  these  places  in  company 
with  three  or  four  others.  There  had  been  some 
strangers  at  the  tables  during  the  night,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  liahitues  had  met  with  some 
luck.  De  Vernelle  was  unusually  gay,  and  laughed 
and  talked  with  his  companions  incessantly.  As 
they  were  going  out  into  the  street,  a  handsomely 
dressed  young  woman  stepped  into  the  house. 
'*  Ah !  Aspasie  is  come  to  look  after  me  !"  cried 
one  of  the  group,  "  Au  diahh  !  "  exdaimed  De 
Vernelle,  stepping  forward  with  an  air  of  mimic 
bravado,  and  offering  the  female  his  arm ;  "  it  is 
for  me  she  comes.  Aspasie  is  a  lady  of  discem- 
liient !"  **  No,  no,"  returned  the  woman,  shrink- 
ing from  him,  with  an  air  of  absolute  aversion  : 
**  I  do  not  like  dreamers ;  especially  when  they 
talk  all  night  long  of  bleeding  tliroats  and  bark 
like  dogs  !"  "Ah,  ah!"  laughed  De  Vernelle 
^mly ;  "  to  be  sure  the  nightmare  is  a  very  dis- 
figreeabh  sort  of  thing ;  hut  it  does  not  remain 


always  with  oiie — only  at  times  — oiily  at  tiiiieff." 
He  spoke  somewhat  confusedly,  and  though  at  the 
moment  he  laughed  loudly  and  affected  great 
amusement  at  Aspasie*s  serious  look,  he  soon 
became  silent  and  abstracted,  and  walked  away 
presently,  his  head  drooping  upon  his  breast.  M. 
Perrault  cautiously  followed  him,  keeping  at  some 
distance,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  way.  All 
along  the  Boulevards,  and  up  the  avenue  of  the 
Champs  Elysees,  he  kept  him  in  sight.  There 
was  something  in  the  appearance  and  behaviour 
of  the  strange,  friendless  being  which  excited  the 
professional  instincts  of  the  agent  of  police.  He 
still  preserved  the  broken-down  look  which  had 
settled  upon  him  as  he  left  the  gaming-house,  and 
walked  all  the  way  at  a  slow,  sluggish,  dreamy 
pace.  Once  or  twice  he  stopped  for  a  full  minute, 
and  turning  his  pale,  haggered  face  this  way  and 
that,  looked  eagerly  on  all  sides.  Favoured  by 
the  trees,  however,  M.  Perrault  managed  always 
to  keep  himself  concealed. 

De  Venielle  was  not  far  from  the  house  in  which 
he  lived  when  he  stopped  in  this  manner  for  the 
last  time.  As  before,  ho  looked  around  him. 
Seeing  no  one  and  hearing  no  sound,  he  proceeded 
to  search  about,  and  presently  picked  up  a  broad 
flat  stone.  Then  going  beneath  one  of  the  trees, 
where  the  soil  was  soft  and  damp,  he  commenced 
scooping  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Ho  worked  with 
great  eagerness,  aiding  the  stone  with  bis  foot, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  had  succeeded  in  turning 
over  two  or  three  poimds  of  earth.  He  then 
took  from  his  pocket  a  purse,  apparently  heavily 
laden,  a  gold  watch  from  his  fob,  a  ring  from  his 
finger,  and  a  brooch  from  his  cravat.  These  he 
put  into  the  hole,  pressing  them  down  with  all  his 
strength,  and  then  replaced  the  earth  carefully, 
and  stamped  and  scuffed  over  the  place  to  give  it 
as  much  as  possible  the  same  appearance  as  the 
rest  of  the  walk.  After  this,  he  fiung  away  the 
stone  he  had  used,  in  such  a  direction  that  M. 
Perrault  narrowly  escaped  receiving  a  heavy  blow. 
With  a  long,  deep  gasp,  like  a  groan  of  agony  and 
desperation,  he  continued  to  walk  slowly  on,  tear- 
ing some  small  pieces  of  paper  into  very  minute 
fragments,  and  scattering  them  about  as  he  went. 
Presently  he  took  off  his  hat,  crushed  it  between 
his  hands,  and  flung  it  away  into  the  road, — un- 
buttoned and  threw  open  his  coat  and  waistcoat — 
tore  his  cravat,  so  that  it  hung  down  from  his 
neck,  and  broke  open  his  shirt  front — apparently 
endeavouring  to  put  himself  into  as  violent  a  state 
of  disorder  as  possible.  This  done,  he  tt>ok  a 
small  pistol  from  his  coat  pocket,  and  went,  with 
hurried  and  precipitate  steps,  into  the  middle  of 
the  road,  where,  after  scuffling  and  scraping  about 
the  dust  with  his  feet,  he  stood  erect,  and — it 
seemed  with  elaborate  care — placed  the  barrel  of 
the  pistol  in  his  mouth.  It  was  a  most  singular 
scene,  and  M.  Perrault  was  strongly  excited,  as  a 
full  comprehension  of  De  Vemelle's  design  riotr 
flashed  upon  his  mind.  It  was  plain  that  the 
wretched  man  contemplated  suicide,  and  was  en- 
deavouring to  perpetrate  the  act  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  ensure  a  belief  that  he  had  been  robbed  and 
murdered.    With  a  loud  cry  the  officer  rushed 
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npfin  Jiim,  fitfdck  the  weapon  froiti  his  hand,  and  ' 
before  the  poor,  appalled  schemer  coiild  recover 
presence  of  mind,  liad  secut^d  his  arms  with  a 
small  bnt  strong  pair  of  iron  gyres. 

"  It  is  evident  you  are  mad,"  said  the  officer, 
curtly.     "  I  must  take  care  of  you." 

"  I  wos,  I  was,"  cried  De  Vernelle,  in  great 
excitement,  struggling  to  free  himself;  "  but  only 
for  the  moment.  The  fit  is  over  now,  and  I  am 
all  right  again.  Quite  right,  now,  I  say;  it 
needed  but  some  one  to  appear,  to  speak  to  me,  to 
touch  me,  to  drive  the  fit  away.  I  am  quite  rc- 
eorered  now.  Take  these  things  ofl*,  man,  and 
let  me  go  on  holne." 

"  It  would  be  as  bad  as  murder  to  trust  you  to 
yourself.  Come  with  me;  I  will  take  care  of 
you." 

I>e  Vemelle  resisted;  but  M.  Perrault  was 
powerful,  and,  assisted  by  the  gyves,  did  not  find 
great  diificalty  in  forcing  his  captive  along. 
Arrived  in  the  city,  he  procured  assistance,  and 
the  prisoner  was  temporarily  placed  in  the  Clichy 
gaolj  charged  with  attempting  self-destruction. 

The  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  were  laid 
befot«  the  Prefect,  and  a  rigorous  investigation 
was  immediately  instituted,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  long-sealed  mysteries  of  the  Arras 
mntders,  M.  Perrault  being  charged  with   the 
snpearintendence  of  the  proceedings.     In  the  first 
pliiee  that  intelligent  ofiicer  imm(?diately  proceeded 
with  Mr.  Ferters  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Arras, 
four  miles  from  which,  and  about  six  from  the 
eountry  residence  of  T)e  Vemelle,  was  situated 
the  naodost  chateau  of  M.  Grielle,  the  father  of  De 
Vemdle's  alienated  wife,  who,  although  he  lived 
in  plain  and  unostentatious  style,  was  the  owner 
of  considerable  property.     It  was  here  that  if a- 
dsme  De  Vemelle  now  lived,  having  sought  an 
asylum  from  a  most  uncongenial  husband  in  the 
home  of  her  youth,  and  it  was  with  her  that  the 
visitors  songht  an  interview.     With  some  emotion, 
Ferrers  met  this  unfortunate  lady  for  the  second 
time ;  her  fiice  was  no  longer  blooming  and  bright, 
but  it  was  still  handsome,  tmd  the  soft,   sweet 
expression  of  other  days  was  attempered  into  a 
look  of  mingled  sadness  and  resignation  which 
even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  her  history  served 
to  render  touching  and  saintly.      M.    Perrault 
showed  her  the  ring,  and  incjuired  if  she  remem- 
bered it  as  one  she  had  presented  to  M.  Do  Ver- 
uelle  many  years  ago.     She  answered  directly, 
and  with  much  suri)risi>,  that  she  had  never  made 
her  husband  such  a  present,  and  this  ring  she  had 
iwrer  seen  before  I  and  then,  immediately,  and  as 
if  sane  suspicion  had  rushed  into  her  mind, 
beeame   agitated,   and  added  that  perhaps  her 
memory  failed  her.     JI.  Perrault  asked  no  more 
respecting  the  ring,  but  noted  down  the  whole  of 
Ihw  cnriofus  reply,  a  proceeding  which  much  in- 
creased the  lady's  perturbation.     He  then  asked 
ha  if  she  couM  remember  distinctly  the  events 
tttendant  upon  her  marriage,   and  particularly 
▼hether  M.  De  Vernelle  was  with  her  the  whole  of 
the  night  immediately  following  its  solemnijEatiou  ? 
This  qoesKon  produced  a  distressing  effect.    With 
&  dij^t  ehrieki  Hadamc  Do  Vernelle  directed  a  ^ 


piercing  glance  at  her  questionef,  became  deadly 
pale,  and  swooned  away. 

This  occurrence  produced  the  presence  of  M. 
and  Madame  Grielle,  and  a  formal,  indeed  of&cial, 
explanation  to  the  former  of  the  object  for  which 
the  strangers  had  visited  his  house,  if.  Grielle 
became  very  grave  immediately,  and  had  a  priviite 
consultation  with  M.  Perrault,  in  which  he  stated 
that  from  certain  communications  which  had  been 
made  to  him  by  his  daughter,  he  had  long  been 
liarassed  by  suspicions  that  De  Vernelle  was  im- 
plicated in  the  crimes  which  Lad  taken  place  in 
various  parts  of  the  Pas  de  Calais.  It  appeared 
that  she  had  frequently  heard  him  talking  in  his 
sleep  in  a  manner  which  caused  her  infinite 
astonishment  and  alarm,  and  had  discovered  pecu- 
liarities of  disposition  which  had  possessed  her 
with  indescribable  aversion  and  dread  of  him. 
The  consequeuces  were,  a  series  of  matrimonial 
disagreements  and  finally  the  return  of  the  wife 
to  her  parents.  With  regard  to  whatever  pro- 
ceedings might  be  taken,  M.  Grielle  declared  he 
would  do  his  utmost  to  forward  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice. It  would  not  have  been  safe,  and  would 
have  appeared Jike  cruelty  to  his  daughter,  if  he 
had  taken  any  hostile  steps  against  his  own  son- 
in-law  upon  the  ground  of  mere  suspicions,  but 
now  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  another  party, 
these  objections  vanished.  As  soon  as  .Madame 
De  Vemelle  had  sufficiently  recovered  her  com- 
posure, she  was  again  interrogated  by  M.  Perrault, 
her  parents  earnestly  advising  her  to  afford  all  the 
information  in  her  power  as  to  the  eccentricities 
of  behaviour  and  character  which  had  caused  her 
to  feel  such  a  horror  and  detestation  of  M.  De 
Vemelle.  The  revelations  were  made  with  great 
pain.  Tlie  principal  features  of  them  were, 
firstly,  that  M.  De  Vernelle  on  the  evening  of 
their  marriage  had  set  out  for  Paris  with  her,  and 
that  when  some  miles  on  the  way  he  had  taken  a 
horse  and  ridden  back  to  his  house,  stating  that 
he  had  forgotten  something  of  great  importance, 
and  telling  his  wife  to  continue  her  journey  as  far 
as  the  next  post-inn,  where  he  would  overtake 
her  in  a  few  houi's.  lie  was  absent  the  whole  of 
the  night,  and  arrived  at  the  post-inn  the  next 
morning  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  a  state  of  great 
exhaustion.  And,  secondly,  that  he  was  fre- 
quentl)'  Udking  in  his  sleep  of  the  looks  of  mur- 
dered men,  of  bleeding  throats,  of  the  teeth  of 
dogs,  of  hidden  money. 

In  the  next  place,  the  house  of  De  Vemelle 
was  thoroughly  searched.  A  wretched,  deformed 
peasant,  of  most  repulsive  appearance,  but  ap- 
parently a  creature  of  great  ferocity  and  strength, 
— for  he  was  to  be  spoken  of  more  as  a  brute 
than  as  a  man — was  living  here,  ostensibly  to  keep 
the  place  in  order ;  but  that  he  did  little  in  this 
way  was  evident  from  the  miserable,  neglected 
plight  of  the  whole  of  the  property.  He  at  first 
opposed  the  entry  of  the  visitors  with  great  stub- 
bomness;  but  assistance  being  procured,  he  was 
overcome,  fettered,  and  placed  in  custody.  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  fashion,  he  was  severely 
questioned  as  to  his  mode  of  life  and  his  cx^eriencQ 
of  Be  Veraello;  but  this  ^aa  wm^Vil^X-j  \u^^v 
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he  remained  as  silent  and  sullen  as  if  he  had  been  ^ 
deaf  and  dumb.  This  man's  name  was  Eoual 
Gault. 

The  searching  of  the  house  occupied  some  time, 
and  proved  a  labour  of  much  difficulty,  for  Eoual 
refused  to  disclose  the  place  where  the  keys  were 
kept ;  and,  in  consequence,  several  strong  doors, 
firmly  secured  by  locks  and  bolts,  had  to  bo  forced. 
Nothing  of  any  importance  was  found  until  a  most 
minute  examination  discovered  a  secret  cupboard, 
or  "safe,"  in  the  wall  of  a  room  which  appeared 
to  have  served  as  a  cabinet  du  travail.  It  was 
large,  and  the  unusual  size  of  the  door,  and  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  it  was  placed  in  the 
wall,  would  have  deluded  all  but  the  most  close 
and  suspicions  examination.  It  was  divided  into 
two  compartments  by  a  wide  shelf;  below  this 
shelf  was  found  the  hideous  skeleton  of  a  large 
dog,  to  the  bones  of  which  large  fragments  of 
flesh  and  hair  were  still  adhering,  and  on  the 
shelf  was  a  casket,  in  which  were  stored  a  golden 
cross,  an  ancient  coin,  of  the  time  of  Louis  VIII., 
a  silver  tobacco-stopper,  a  number  of  English 
banknotes,  besides  a  large  number  of  odd  and 
curious  little  articles. 

Rarely  has  such  a  mass  of  the  strongest  evidence 
been  discovered  against  a  suspected  man  as  was 
presented  by  the  contents  of  this  casket.  The 
continuation  of  the  investigation  proved,  by  means 
of  various  witnesses,  that  the  golden  cross  was 
the  property  of  the  late  Abb^  Vi^re;  that  M. 
Festin,  at  the  time  of  his  murder,  was  known  to 
have  carried  in  his  pocket  a  coin  of  Louis  VIII. ; 
and  the  bank-notes  were  the  identical  ones  which 
had  been  stolen  from  Ferrers.  They  were  iden- 
tified by  the  numbers,  which  had  been  advertised 
at  the  time  of  their  loss  in  the  English  and  French 
newspapers,  which  act  of  precaution  doubtless 
deterred  De  Vemelle  from  putting  them  into  cir- 
culation. Various  other  articles  were  immediately 
recognised  by  the  many  witnesses  who  came  for- 
ward as  having  belonged  to  parties  who  had  been 
robbed  and  murdered. 


De  Vemelle  was  tried  on  the  various  charges 
now  brought  against  him.  The  trial  continned 
many  days,  and  caused  an  immense  sensation. 
It  came  out  that,  from  his  youth,  he  had  been  an 
inveterate  gamester,  and  the  straits  into  which 
this  passion  brought  him,  led  him,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  crime.  Alexis  Bribault,  the  notary, 
was  his  first  victim.  The  extraordinary  celebrity 
which  immediately  attended  this  outrage  possessed 
the  perpetrator  with  a  spirit  of  infatuation  and 
bravado,  and  he  followed  it  up  with  new  crimes, 
as  a  Jack  Sheppard  would  follow  up  one  success- 
ful robbery  by  others  more  and  more  daring.  The 
morbid  frenzy  was  at  its  height  at  the  time  that 
he  left  his  newly- wedded  wife  and  hurried  back 
to  Menterre  for  the  express  purpose  of  murdering 
the  priest  who  had  just  pronounced  the  marriage 
benediction  over  them,  and  robbing  him  of  the 
alms  and  presents  he  and  his  father-in-law  had 
but  an  hour  before,  as  it  were,  bestowed  upon 
him. 

De  Vemelle  refused  to  give  any  explanation  as 
to  the  position  which  the  man  Eoual  occupied  in 
regard  to  him — ^refused  to  answer  any  questions 
respecting  him,  or  to  say  a  word  about  him  at  all. 
When  the  result  of  the  trial  became  evident, 
however,  that  strange  ill-formed  and  ill-favoured 
creature  seemed  to  experience  an  access  of  dark 
heroism  for  the  sake  of  his  master — ^avowed  him- 
self to  have  planned  and  perpetrated  the  crimes 
charged  against  them,  "and  that  he  was  the  only 
guilty  party.  Upon  this,  De  Vemelle  became 
wildly  animated,  praised  the  fidelity  of  "  Upauvre 
Roualf^  and  with  reckless,  mad  bravado  —  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  wretch's  disposition — proceeded 
to  boast  that  he  was  the  planner  and  perpetrator, 
and  he  alone,  of  all  the  murders  and  robberies 
which  had  made  all  the  north  of  France  panic- 
stricken. 

A  week  after  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  the 
two  expiated  their  crimes,  legally  speaking,  upon 
the  guillotine. 
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CnmcisM  is  well  nigh  disarmed  on  finding  so 
eminent  a  philosopher  and  scholar  as  Sir  William 
Hamilton  attesting  the  capabilities  of  an  author, 
and  the  general  fidelity  and  clearness  of  a  trans- 
lation. According  to  this  unsurpassed  of  living 
judges,  "  Chalybaus  has,  by  more  than  one  work, 
established  for  himself  the  reputation  of  an 
acute  speculator,  a  fair  critic,  and  a  lucid  writer ; 
and  in  particular,  these  lectures  arc,  in  Germany, 


universally  recognised  as  affording  a  ^rspicuous 
and  impartial  survey  of  the  various  modem  sys- 
tems of  German  PhUosophy,  at  once  comprehen- 
sive and  compendious."  The  work  before  ua 
is  quite  accordant  with  this  testimony.  The 
dignity  of  its  theme,  tlie  accuracy  of  its  estimates, 
the  excellence  of  its  order  and  transitions,  and  the 
ease  and  clearness  of  its  style,  entitle  it  to  earnest 
and  extended  attention.     He  who  cannot  undcr- 


•  **  Historical  Development  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  from  Kant  to  Hegel."  From  the  German  of  Dr.  H.  M, 
Chalybaus,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Kiel,  By  the  Kev.  Alfred  Edersheim,  Free  Churcb| 
OJd  Aberdeen,    JSdiaburgh  ;  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1854, 
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itand  the  great  questions  and  controversies  of  spe- 
calatiTe  philosophy,  from  the  perusal  of  these 
eighteen  lectures,  or,  understanding,  disrelishes 
them,  may  conclude  at  once  that  he  was  not  bom 
to  be  a  philosopher. 

It  is  the  spirit  and  practice  of  true  philosophy 
to  push  inquiry,  fearlessly  and  vigorously,  to  aU 
its  results,  and  to  count  nothing  done  till  the 
solution  is  gained,  or  till  impassable  barriers  are 
reached.  Short  of  the  bottom  and  the  boundary, 
no  genuine  philosopher  can  find  rest.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  at  all  where  we  are  going,  or  with 
▼horn,  if  only  we  are  really  going  after  truth; 
and  if  we  love  truth  with  pure  and  deep  affection, 
we  shall  not  halt  at  any  stage,  or  heed  any  evil 
omens.  Anything  is  better  than  leaden  slumber, 
ind  any  sort  of  activity  and  independence  is  bet- 
t^than  stereotyped  conclusions  and  intellectual 
beggary.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  echo  and 
to  imitate ;  for  the  hills  and  the  valleys,  the  parrots 
ind  the  cockatoos  do  this ;  but  true  human  life 
impUes  something  ineffably  nobler.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  and  province  of  man  to  cling  to  the  earth 
and  feed  on  its  produce,  like  the  beast  of  the  field, 
but  to  aspire,  to  think,  to  progress,  —  to  embrace 
truth,  whencesoever  she  comes,  to  seek  her  when 
she  appears  to  hide,  to  follow  her  whithersoever 
bI^  leads,  to  admire  all  her  lineaments,  and  hearken 
to  aU  her  utterances,  and  to  maintain  our  de- 
Totion  to  her  "  in  the  rude  waste  as  in  the  city 
full" 

Such  principles  as  these  will  inevitably  conduct 
us  into  the  region  of  speculative  philosophy. 
From  the  examination  of  others  we  naturally  pass 
to  the  examination  of  ourselves,  and  from  the 
obsoration  of  aspects  we  properly  proceed  to 
consider  constitution  and  cause.  We  begin  our 
inquiries  in  order  to  get  knowledge ;  and  we  prolong 
ttiem  till  we  are  seized  with  the  irrepressible  de- 
sire and  are  directed  by  the  indomitable  purpose 
to  find  what  knowledge  itself  is  and  whence  it 
comes.  We  study  the  world  around  us  in  its 
organic  and  inorganic  forms,  its  present  constitu- 
tion, previous  changes,  and  probable  mutations; 
we  delight  to  find  how  wonderfully  it  is  adapted 
to  our  bodies  as  a  supply,  and  to  our  minds  as  an  in- 
dex ;  but  we  never  penetrate  to  the  roots  of  all 
inquiry,  we  never  ascend  to  the  source  of  all  our 
knowledge,  till  we  turn  from  the  world  without 
to  the  world  within,  till  we  see  and  feel  that 
consciousness  is  the  complement  of  circumscience, 
and  that  the  science  of  knowledge  surpasses  the 
wence  of  things,  and  consummates  and  crowns 
philosophy.  Speculative  philosophy  is  the  che- 
mistry of  all  knowledge  and  the  ultimate  test  of 
all  thought. 

Speculative  philosophy  is  largely  and  ulti- 
mately the  philosophy  of  consciousness ;  and  the 
icienoe  of  human  consciousness  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting and  important,  because  it  is  the  science 
of  what  is  not  only  human  but  transcendently 
nch.  Consciousness  is  the  great  reservoir  into 
which  all  the  streams  of  human  experience  and 
requisition  flow ;  it  is  the  conclusion  of  all  our 
Raaonmg  and  researches,  and  therefore  the  com 
p^on  of  everything  human. 
TOL.  XXI. — ^jro.  ocxLzr. 


But  what  is  consciousness  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
discriminate  it  without  recognising  the  distinction 
of  the  Ego  and  the  Non-ego,  the  subjective  and  the 
objective.  This  distinction  is  spontaneously  and 
invariably  perceived,  and  must,  therefore,  be  ac- 
cepted as  indisputable.  Now  the  soul  of  know- 
ledge which  we  call  consciousness,  is  not  the 
knowledge  of  the  objective  but  of  the  subjective ; 
it  is  not  the  knowledge  of  circumjacence  but  of 
self,  although  of  self  in  its  relations  to  not-self. 
These  relations  are  the  relations  of  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  volition;  and  our  knowledge  of  these 
relations  we  call  consciousness.  To  say  that  con- 
sciousness is  the  knowledge  of  the  subjective,  and 
to  say  that  it  is  the  knowledge  of  our  thinking, 
feeling,  and  willing,  are  equivalent  expressions. 

But  what  do  these  expressions  denote.^  No- 
thing can  be  known  by  us  till  it  occurs,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  cannot  know  our  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  volitions,  or,  in  other  words,  we  cannot  be 
conscious  of  them,  till  they  take  place.  Nor  can 
wo  know  them  in  the  moment  of  their  occurrence. 
As  the  eye  cannot  see  itself  or  see  its  vision,  so 
we  cannot  be  at  once  apprehending  objectivity 
and  apprehending  that  apprehensi<m ;  but  we  can 
remember  our  apprehension  of  objectivity,  and 
to  remember  it  is  to  be  conscious  of  it.  Of  what 
thinks  and  feels  and  wills  we  know  nothing  di- 
rectly ;  and  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing,  we 
know  nothing  but  as  past.  Turning  tho  eye 
upon  the  mind,  and  studying  the  mental  changes 
in  the  moment  of  their  occurrence,  are  mere  im- 
possibility and  absurdity.  Consciousness  is  the 
memory  of  the  subjective,  or  the  remembrance  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  willing.  Consciousness  is 
not  memory  in  general  or  the  memory  of  the  ob- 
jective in  particular,  but  it  is  the  memory  of  our 
mental  operations  and  changes.  Tho  world  is 
nothing  to  us  but  as  we  perceive  and  feel  it ;  and 
what  we  perceive  and  feel  is  nothing  to  us,  in 
philosophical  inquiry,  but  as  we  remember  it. 
This  remembrance  or  consciousness  is  our  noblest 
human  study,  which  cannot  be  prosecuted  aright 
without  clearing  the  mind  of  mists  and  errors, 
without  sharpening  and  strengthening  the  intel- 
lect, and  without  inspiring  the  noble  feelings  of 
certainty  and  self-reliance. 

How  interesting  and  valuable  in  such  a  study, 
to  know  what  other  and  able  inquirers  have 
thought  and  written,  especially  in  that  land  of 
thorough  scholarship  and  pliilosophic  ardour,  to 
which  Chalybaus  belongs !  **  From  Kant  to 
Hegel."  What  mighty  minds  and  world* re- 
nowned names  does  this  period  comprehend !  Our 
author  begins  with  a  notice  of  Locke  and  his  sen- 
sational philosophy,  and  then  successively  de- 
scribes the  philosophy  of  Kant,  Jacobi,  Herbart, 
Fichte,  Schleiermacher,  Schelling,  and  Hegel. 
He  gathers  their  opinions  from  their  own  writ- 
ings and  not  from  the  writings  of  others,  whe- 
ther foes  or  disciples;  and  he  wisely  abstains 
from  their  polemics,  while  exhibiting  their  prin- 
ciples. 

Let  no  one  take  up  this  book  with  the  vain 
imagination  that  it  is  philosophy  made  easy.  No 
such  book  ever  has  been  "smlleu  ot  ^"^^t  ^i«si* 
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The  higher  we  clirah  the  alpine  heights  of| 
science,  the  more  toilsome  is  the  way,  the  more 
precipitous  and  perilous ;  and  yet  the  pleasantcr 
and  purer,  if  our  hearts  are  set  on  crowning  the 
elevations.  Our  author  will  afford  no  small  help 
and  direction  to  those  who  wish  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  ascent  heforchand,  or  to  review  it  as  they 
advance.  It  is  hut  fair  to  furnish  a  few  speci- 
mens of  his  spirit  and  aim.  Let  us  hear  him, 
first  of  all,  on  the  progress  of  nature  and  philo- 
sophy :  — 

Nought  in  the  wide  world  of  body  or  of  spirit  is 
stationary ;  and  shall  philosophy  alone  form  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  ?  We  see  that  all  nature  continutdly 
moves  on ;  nor,  if  closely  viewed,  ia  its  movement  a 
continued  repetition  of  identically  the  same  things.  The 
life  of  nature  has  its  epochs,  which  constitute  the  history 
of  nature  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  although 
these  may  succeed  each  other  at  a  much  greater  distance 
of  time  than  that  which  intervenes  between  the  epochs 
in  man's  history.  Nature,  then,  has  progressed,  and  is 
still  progressing,  in  those  vast  creative  periods,  wliich, 
after  they  have  long  passed  by,  fall  partly  within  the 
range  of  our  limited  knowledge,  being  marked  by  strata 
and  petrifactions  on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  or  by  the 
change  in  position  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  in  reference 
to  the  polar  star.  The  same,  no  doubt,  takes  place  in 
the  mind  of  man :  and  if  proof  be  demanded  of  us,  we 
direct  the  inquirer  to  the  testimony  of  universal  history, 
however  brief,  comparatively,  the  period  over  which  its 


record  extends,  or  to  that  of  the  history  of  pliilosophy, 
though  still  more  brief  in  its  chronicle. 

Let  us  hear  him,  also,  on  the  progress  and 
prospects  of  philosophy :  — 

We  obser>*e  that  every  object  in  the  economy  of  nature 
presupposes  wliat  we  would  tei*m  its  antagonist;  the 
leaf  on  the  branch  seems  to  call  forth  another  on  the 
opposite  side,  as  if  to  presen-o  the  equilibrium.  The 
same  law  manifests  itself  also  in  the  growth  of  mind  and 
in  the  organic  development  of  consciousness.  While 
progress  in  the  formation  of  the  whole  is  the  aim,  tlie 
alteration  in  the  individual  parts  is  due  to  the  appear- 
ance of  contraries ;  for  it  is  noticeable  that  whenever  any 
philosophical  fundamental  view  was  pronounced  in  a 
decided  form,  it  also  stood  forth  ipso  facto  and,  neces- 
sarily, as  one-sided.  Bat  immediately  an  opposite  state- 
ment, roused  up  by  contradiction,  made  its  appearance, 
and  criticism  entered  the  lists  on  both  sides  of  Uie  ques- 
tion. But  both  these  extremes  only  ser\'ed  to  call  forth 
a  third  view,  to  add  a  new  sprout  on  the  branch,  which 
in  turn  was  destined  to  pass  through  the  same  process 
of  development.  Whether  and  when  this  development 
shall  result  in  that  blossom,  which  would,  at  the  same 
time,  be  its  termination,  we  feel  to  be  an  inquiry  to 
wliich,  as  yet»  wo  cannot  return  a  reply.  Such  an  actual 
perfection  of  consciousness,  were  it  attained,  would  also 
mark  the  end  of  the  development  within  the  reach  of  our 
species ;  and  our  globe,  in  its  present  form  at  least, 
w<nild  then  have  also  served  its  purpose  for  the  general 
economy  of  intelligences.  Its  ulterior  fate  would  belong 
t<3  a  period  yet  future  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  nor 
shall  we  hazard  any  speculation  thereon. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

If  the  reader  has  not  already  guessed  the  nature 
of  the  events  which  preceded  the  -penis  and  escape 
described  in  the  last  chapter,  he  may  yet  feel  litfic 
surprise  at  the  revelation  which,  for  the  sake  of 
explicitness,  we  are  about  to  make.  Before  Iltcd 
had,  hy  his  mother's  desire,  been  long  absent  from 
home,  Darrel  crept  out  of  his  hiding-place ;  and 
having  breakfasted  in  sullen  silence,  ordered  his 
wife  to  send  the  boy  to  liim.  Martha  quietly  re- 
plied that  Uted  was  gone  in  the  boat  with  Dan 

to  H ,  and  might  not  return  till  the  evening. 

Perhaps  she  was  not  able  to  prevent  the  expres- 
sion of  something  like  satistaction  in  the  tone  of 
her  voice,  as  she  made  this  communication — at 
any  rate,  it  operated  as  the  spark  to  tiudcr,  and 
threw  her  husband  into  a  passion  of  rage,  which 
he  vented  in  threats  and  abusive  language. 
Martha  held  her  peace,  and,  occupying  herself  in 
household  duties,  oflTered  no  reply.  DaiTcl  eyed 
her  with  deadly  malice  as  she  moved  to  and  fro. 
That  he  hated  her  with  a  mortid  hatred — hated 
her  became  he  had  deceived,  plundered,  beggared, 
and  tormented  her,  those  who  know  what  a 
blackguard  and  a  brute  human  nature,  when 
purely  selfish,  can  be,  will  not  be  inclined  to 
question.    As  he  jsat  moodily  watching  her  as  she 


prepared  the  midday  meal,  he  began  to  revolve  in 
his  mind  tlie  means  of  getting  nd  of  her,  as  tho 
chief  obstruction  to  his  plans.  Ho  saw  that  she 
was  determined,  if  possible,  to  counteract  his 
design  regarding  the  boy,  upon  whoso  assistaacd 
he  had  been  long  calculating.  For  years  he  hod 
looked  upon  his  Avife  as  a  barrier  to  his  pleasures; 
but  now  that  she  boldly  withstood  his  purposcSy 
sh'6  was  worse  than  an  adder  in  his  path,  and  he 
secretly  vowed  to  deal  with  her  accordingly. 
TNliile  he  ate  the  food  she  gave  him,  he  formed 
his  plan,  and  resolved  upon  its  immediate  cxeca- 
tion.  XJnder  the  pretext  that  as  the  boy  was  not 
at  home  to  cany  a  message  for  him,  she  must 
take  it  herself,  he  despatched  her^  early  in  the 

afternoon  to  B ,  a  small  fishing  station  whioh 

lay  about  a  mile  beyond  Freshwater  Cove,  with  a 
note  addressed  to  his  companion  of  the  night 
befoi-c.  He  knew  well  enough  that,  though  uie 
might  return  over  the  cliffs,  she  would  prefer  to 
come  along  the  sands  as  the  nearer  route,  for  tlia 
sake  of  being  present  when  the  boy  should  come 
back.  Seizing  a  short  staff,  he  set  out  him^ffjf 
about  a  quai*ter  of  an  hour  after  she  had  der 
parted,  and,  having  arrived  at  the  Cove,  there 
awaited  her  coming.  The  smuggler  to  whuoin 
Mai'tha  delivered  her  husband's  missive  ^^^ystiBd 
upon  her  staying  to  take  refreshment  with  hiy 
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(mjlj,  and  thus,  against  her  will,  she  was  do- 
taiaed  much  longer  than  she  intended.     As  she 
pleaded,   however,  the   necessity  of  her  speedy 
return,  and  her  intention  to  proceed  along  tho 
beach,  while  the  tide  permitted,  her  host  allowed  , 
her  to  depart  in  convenient  time.     On  arriving  at 
the  Cove,  Martha,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  any . 
violenoo  awaiting  her,  was  alarmed  at  seeing  her  ' 
husband ;  and  thinking  that  his  retreat  had  been  ! 
discovered,  and  that  he  had  hurried  thither  on  his  ! 
way  to  a  new  hiding-place,  ran  hastily  towards ' 
him  to  tender  her  counsel  and  assistance.     Tho ! 
heartless  villain  grasped  her  by  the  neck  with  one 
hand,  and  lifting  his  bludgeon,  would  have  felled  ; 
her  to  the  ground,  but  that,  recognising  his  pur-  < 
pose,  she  threw  herself  on  his  breast  and  cluDg 
around  his  body,  beseeching  him,  for  the  love  of 
God   and  his  own  soul,  to  spare  her  life.     Her 
piteoas  appeal  might  as  well  have  been  addressed 
to  the  rocks  around.     Furiously  he  hurled  her 
from  him,  and  with  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  tem- 
I^e«   amote  her  senseless  to  the   earth.     Barrel 
lifted  his  weapon,  as  if  to  repeat  the  blow ;  but 
whether  it  was  the  sight  of  her  blood,  as  it  trickled 
forth  and  stained  the  yellow  sands,  or  whether  it 
was   the  natural  instinct  of  a  creature  in  human 
shape,  who  was  not  constitutionally  a  coward,  that 
prercnted  him,  there  is  no  knowing,  but  he  did 
not    repeat  it.     He  scowled  savagely  when  the 
deed  was  done,  glared  at  the  advancing  tide  which 
already  was  shutting  in  the  cove  from  any  chance 
intruder,  and  having  first  reconnoitred  on  both 
ddes  to  see  that  the  coast  was  clear,  abandoned  his 
unconscious  victim  to  the  merciless  sea.     We  have 
8cen  how,  through  the  accidental  possession  of  old 
Browning's  telescope,  Ilted  became  the  distant  wit- 
ness of  the  murderous  assault,  and  how,  by  his 
prompt  and  resolute  conduct,  the  unfortunate  wife 
was  rescued  from  destruction. 

When  the  first  transports  of  joy  at  their  un- 
hoped-for escape  had  subsided,  Martha  and  her 
eon,  completely  at  a  loss  what  course  to  take,  sat 
down  OIL  the  ground  in  sad  and  serious  consul- 
taticA.  The  poor  mother's  wound  demanded  in- 
stant attention,  but  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
fnm  the  inquiry  it  woidd  occasion.  To  return  to 
the  hut  which  had  been  her  home  was  out  of  the  i 
qoeidaii.  The  garments  of  both  were  sodden 
with  brine ;  they  were  without  food  or  shelter, 
tad,  with  Uie  exception  of  a  trifling  sum,  without 
Booey.  There  stood,  at  a  few  perches  from  the 
edge  of  the  difS,  a  ruined  cottage  on  the  banks  of 
te  streamlet ;  the  door  of  the  lower  apartment 
was  gone,  but  the  upper  room  was  yet  tenantable, 
and  thither  Ilted,  who  knew  tho  place  well, 
bsviag  often  explored  it  in  his  rambles,  led  his 
mother.  Collecting  some  loose  straw  and  fodder, 
which  lay  about,  he  formed  a  rude  couch,  upon 
vhich  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  lie  down,  and  then 
l^npoeed  that  he  should  hasten  home,  secretly 
neara  her  a  change  of  dress,  and  bringing  away 
ndi  proriaions  as  he  could  lay  hands  upon,  rejoin 
hor  la  q^eedily  as  poBsihlo.  Martha  consented  to 
this  arrangement ;  and,  producing  a  key  from  her 
pockety  divioted  him  what  to  select,  charging  him 
i^neayi  st  tbo  same  timei  to  change  bis  own 


clothes,  and  by  all  means  to  avoid  the  observation 
of  his  father,  which  he  would  have  little  difficulty 
in  doing,  as  Barrel  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
withdrawn  to  his  lair  within  tho  cliff. 

It  may  have  wanted  yet  above  two  hours  to 
midnight,  when  Ilted  set  forward  on  his  expedition 
lighted  by  the  bright  moon  now  high  in  the  heavens. 
A  change  had  passed  over  the  spirit  of  the  hoy. 
A  few  short  hours  had  invested  him  with  the 
feelings,  tho  responsibilities,  and,  as  he  half  ex- 
ultingly  thought  to  himself,  with  the  energies  of 
a  man.  A  fresh  breeze  was  blowing  in  from  the 
sea,  and  he  heard  the  noisy  dash  of  the  breakers 
on  the  shore  with  a  thought  allied  to  scorn  as  he 
recalled  the  terrors  they  had  struck  to  his  inmost 
soul  but  one  short  hour  before,  and  the  dear  life 
which  he  had  snatched  from  their  grasp.  On  de- 
scending tho  zigzag  path  that  led  to  the  beach 
he  perceived  a  light  burning  in  the  hut,  and  ap- 
proaching it  with  stealthy  steps,  found  the  door 
ajar.  He  listened,  but  hearing  no  noise  within, 
gently  pushed  it  aside,  and  silently  entered.  Here, 
with  loathing,  he  discerned  by  the  light  of  the 
imtrimmed  lamp,  the  senseless  form  of  his  wretched 
parent  breathing  heavily,  and  stooped  in  the  dead 
sleep  of  drunkenness.  Barrel  had  flown  to  brandy 
for  relief  from  reflection  after,  his  murderous  deed, 
and,  forgetful  of  his  usual  precaution,  had  drugged 
himself  to  insensibility,  without  a  thought  for  his 
personal  safety.  Ilted  took  the  lamp  from  the 
table,  and  proceeding  upstairs,  rapidly  indued  a 
change  of  clotliing.  He  had  observed  tho  boat 
riding  in  the  little  creek,  and  ho  resolved,  since 
the  opportunity  ottered,  to  freight  it  with  such 
necessaries  as  he  could  collect,  and  by  carrying 
them  roimd  to  a  landing-place  beyond  the  cove, 
to  furnish  his  mother  with  the  supplies  she  would 
stand  most  in  need  of.  Choosing  first  the  articles 
she  had  named,  and  putting  in  his  pocket  a  small 
sum  of  money  of  which  she  had  advertised  him,  he 
bound  up  several  bundles  of  raiment  and  provision, 
and  carried  them  to  the  boat,  together  with  the  wet 
clothes  he  had  cast  off.  Adding  half  a  bottle  of 
spirits  from  tho  table,  a  few  candles,  and  the 
means  of  procuring  a  light  —  he  replaced  the 
lamp  as  he  found  it,  blew  it  out,  and  closing  the 
door  after  him,  stole  softly  on  board.  He  had 
provided  himself  with  a  pair  of  small  sculls  which 
he  knew  well  how  to  handle,  and  boldly  pushed  out 
to  sea  with  his  spoils.  He  had  scarcely  cleared 
the  creek,  when  Ban,  who  had  returned  with  the 
boat  not  long  before,  hailed  him  from  the  shore,  with 
an  enquiry  whither  he  was  bound.  Ilted  merely 
replying  "0,  not  far,"  bade  him  good-nigh^ 
and  proceeded  on  his  way.  Having  the  tide  in 
his  favour,  ho  arrived  in  little  more  than  half-an- 
hour  off  the  spot  where  his  mother  was  awaiting 
him,  and  doubling  the  point  round  which  he  had 
swam  in  the  evening,  hurriedly  cast  his  littlo 
cargo  on  shore,  concealed  it  hastily  in  the  nearest 
bushes,  and  fortunately  escaping  the  notice  of  the 
preventive  guard,  cast  the  boat  adrift  and  threw 
the  oars  into  the  sea. 

Martha  had  hardly  been  two  hours  in  her  wet 
and  miserable  solitude,  when  she  heard  the  return- 
ing footsteps  of  her  son,    By  meoxA  qI  \!Ki^  ii^N^ 
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rials  and  necessaries  lie  had  brought  with  him, 
and  which  were  soon  at  her  disposal,  she  was 
enabled  to  provide  for  the  comfortable  repose 
which  she  needed.  The  boy,  completely  tired 
out,  threw  himself  in  acomer,  and  was  soon  buried 
in  sleep.  Happily  for  Martha,  too,  though  the 
anguish  of  her  thoughts  and  the  pain  of  her  wound 
kept  her  long  awake,  yet  the  utter  weariness  of 
body  brought  on  by  the  experience  of  the  past 
day,  lulled  her  at  length  to  an  uneasy  sort  of  for- 
getfolness,  and  she  also  lay  in  oblivious  slumber  as 
day  began  to  dawn. 

When  Ilted  woke  in  the  morning  he  saw,  from 
the  proximity  of  the  refuge  they  had  chosen  to  a 
frequented  pathway,  that  to  remain  there  would 
be  to  ensure  discovery.  "While  his  mother  slept, 
therefore,  he  removed  the  articles  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  home,  to  a  natural  cavern  not  far 
distant,  and  busied  himself  in  preparing  it  for 
her  reception,  by  making  it  as  comfortable  as  the 
means  at  his  command  would  allow.  He  spread 
a  soft  couch  with  moss,  dried  grass,  and  heather ; 
sprinkled  the  bottom  of  the  cave  with  soft,  dry 
sand,  and  managed  to  conceal  the  entrance  with 
twigs  and  branches,  gathered  for  the  purpose. 
This  done,  he  proceeded  to  the  cove,  and  removed 
every  trace  of  the  means  by  which  he  had  ac- 
complished his  mother's  escape,  restoring  the 
hurdles  to  their  place  in  the  fence,  and  rolling 
back  the  stone,  upon  which  she  had  stood,  to  its 
original  place.  These  precautions  were  not  without 
an  object.  When  Martha  awoke,  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  she  could  stand  upon  her  feet, 
but  the  boy  gently  guided  her  to  the  shelter  he 
had  prepared ;  and  there  for  many  days  he  soothed 
her  sick  couch,  and  watched  beside  her  while  she 
slowly  recovered  her  strength.  Time  and  patience 
work  miracles.  A  week  had  not  elapsed,  ere, 
thanks  to  the  simple  remedies  which  nature  sup- 
plied, Martha's  wound  was  healed ;  and,  owing 
to  the  watchfril  care  of  her  boy,  and  a  naturally 
sound  constitution,  her  health  and  strength  were 
so  far  re-establish^  as  to  enable  her  to  make  the 
necessary  exertions  to  provide  for  the  future 
safety  and  welfare  of  both. 

But  what  was  to  be  done?  That  was  now  the 
question  anxiously  debated  by  these  two  forlorn  and 
friendless  beings,  with  the  wide  world  before  them 
— a  world  in  which  they  were  aliens  to  all  but  each 
other.  But  for  the  one  great  grief  on  Martha's 
mind,  and  the  overwhelming  dread  of  again  en- 
countering him  who  had  occasioned  it,  she  might 
have  sought  sympathy  for  herself  and  her  son 
from  those  who  had  known  her  in  childhood,  and 
fit)m  friends  of  her  father,  many  of  whom  yet 
alive  would  have  stretched  to  her  a  helping  hand. 
But  if  she  sought  aid  from  that  quarter,  she  must 
impeach  as  an  assassin  the  father  of  her  boy  and 
the  husband  of  her  youth ;  and  against  that  her 
woman's  heart  turned  away  with  instinctive 
loathing  and  dread.  "What  are  we  to  do, 
my  boy?"  she  asked  despondingly,  as  the  two 
sat  together  one  evening,  listening  dreamily 
to  the  murmur  of  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the 


cave. 


We  must  get  away  from  here,  mother,  as  fast 


as  we  can.  I've  been  closely  questioned  in  buy- 
ing food,  and  if  we  are  found  here,  he  will  be  sure 
to  hear  of  it." 

"  Do  you  know  that  he  is  searching  for  you, 
nted?" 

**  No,  mother ;  he  will  never  search  for  me  any 
more  than  for  you." 

''  You  are  mistaken,  my  child ;  it  was  to  make 
sure  of  you  that  he  —  God  in  His  mercy  forgive 
him  —  that  he  struck  mc  to  the  earth." 

**  I  know  that,  mother — I  know  everything — 
I  heard  all  that  passed  on  the  night  that  he  came 
home  —  but  he  will  never  search  for  me." 

"  How  know  you  that  ? " 

"Because  he  believes  me  dead.  When  I 
brought  away  the  boat  I  turned  it  adrift,  and  I 
know  it  has  since  been  cast  ashore  a  mere  wreck. 
I  spoke  with  Dan  as  I  was  coming  away.  The 
boat  was  not  seen  from  the  time  I  left  in  her  till 
she  was  thrown  next  morning  on  the  beach  with 
a  hole  in  her  bottom.  I  saw  old  Browning  and 
his  man  pulling  her  out  of  the  breakers,  and  I 
could  tell  by  the  old  man's  way,  that  he  was  sure 
I  was  drowned." 

"  Did  you  see  him  ?  " 

"  No — but  if  he  hears  anything  at  all,  he  will 
hear  that — and  he  has  heard  it  before  this — for 
the  man  who  brought  him  home  that  night  has 
been  twice  to  the  house,  and  the  second  time  took 
Dan  with  him." 

Martha  pondered  the  boy's  words,  and  a  few 
big  tears  rolled  down  her  pallid  face  as  she  sat  for 
some  minutes  in  profound  silence.  *'  Ilted,"  she 
said  at  length,  "  he  is  punished — we  must  leave 
this  place,  and  we  must  leave  him  in  ignorance 
that  Providence  has  prevented  the  completion  of 
his  crime.  The  hour  will  come,  sooner  or  later, 
when  repentance  and  remorse  will  overtake 
him,  and  he  would  give  more  than  life  to  know 
that  he  is  free  from  the  guilt  of  blood.  Would  to 
God  that  I  dared  to  assure  him  of  that  much  at 
least  this  moment — but  it  cannot  be ;  for  your 
sake,  my  boy,  it  cannot  be ;  and  he  must  bear  the 
burden  of  his  heavy  sin  that  we  may  escape  a  life 
of  misery  and  disgrace.  The  time  may  come — 
Heaven  is  more  merciful  than  man — when  it 
shall  be  our  reward  to  return  good  for  evil — to 
lift  the  weight  of  guilt  from  his  accusing  eon- 
science,  and  to  forgive  him  freely  for  the  wrong  he 
has  done  us.  But  that  time  is  not  now.  Now  we 
must  avoid  him  and  all  who  have  hitherto  known 
us  —  we  are  dead  to  the  whole  living  world  of 
our  past  life,  and  must  seek  another.  When  shall 
we  set  forth?" 

**  When  you  are  strong  enough  to  walk,  mo- 
ther, the  sooner  the  better ;  we  4iave  not  much 
money  left,  and  we  had  need  travel  far  to  get  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  who  would  be  likely  to  know 
us  again." 

"  Then  we  will  set  forward  to-night  so  soon  as 
the  stars  are  out.  I  can  put  on  the  appearance 
of  a  travelling  gipsy,  with  a  bundle  at  my  back 
instead  of  a  child.  You  must  tie  up  your  face  till 
we  are  out  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
we  will  be  guided  by  the  North  Star  till  we  come 
into  some  great  road  leading  to  some  city  where 
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we  are  not  known.  We  are  setting  out  on 
an  important  journey  with  very  few  preparations; 
but  my  heart  is  lighter  now  than  it  has  been  for 
many  a  long  year,  and  feels  like  a  prisoner  freed 
from  his  fetters." 

**  Then  we  may  as  well  pack  up  at  once  — 
these  two  handkerchiefs  will  hold  all  that  we 
need  carry.  The  tinder-box  and  the  empty  bottle 
we  will  leave  for  the  next  comer.  Mother,  shall 
we  go  to  London? " 

"  I  think  not,  my  boy,  it  is  too  far.  It  is  of 
little  consequence  where  we  go.  But  there  is  one 
thing  to  be  thought  of,  and  that  is,  who  shall  we 
be  ?  It  will  not  be  prudent  to  bear  the  name  of 
Darrel  any  longer,  and  we  must  adopt  some 
other." 

"The  commoner  the  better,  mother.  There 
are  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  you  know, 
in  the  spelling-book ;  do  let  it  be  one  of  them." 

**  Then  we  will  choose  Smith,  as  the  most  com- 
mon,  and   therefore   the  least   likely  to   excite 
inquiry.     Eemember,  you  are  Ilted  Smith  from 
this  time  forth ;  and  be  cautious  that  you  never 
speak  of  me  to  others  under  any  other  surname." 
Martha  strove  her  utmost  to  put  a  cheerfiil  face 
npon  the  uncertain  pilgrimage  before  them ;  but 
there  was  really  a  cheerful  feeling  arising  in  her 
mind  for  which  she  sought  in  vain  to  account  as 
she  recognised  almost  witii  a  sense  of  shame  that 
it  was  so.     She  felt  fearful  of  rejoicing  that  the 
imaginary  death  of  herself  and  son  had  freed  her 
from  the  base  oppression  which  she  had  so  long 
■ufTercd,  and  from  the  apprehensions  regarding 
her  boy  which  were  still  more  hateful  to  endure 
— but  rfie  rejoiced,  notwithstanding.     She  would 
have  given  her  life  to  have  redeemed  her  husband 
from  the  abyss  into  which  he  had  fallen,  if  that 
sacrifice  woiJd  have  availed ;  but  now  there  was 
a  different,  perhaps  a  more  arduous  duty  before 
her,  and  to  that  she  addressed  herself  with  a  de- 
votion, and  at  the  same  time  a  light-heartedncss, 
which  astonished  while  it  supported  her.     Ilted, 
on  his  part,  was  in  high  spirits,  and  both  having 
accomplished  their  traveUing  metamorphosis,  sat 
down  at  sunset  to  their  last  meal  in  the  cave,  and 
thai  quietly  awaited  the  approach  of  such  darkness 
as  t  summer's  night  brings  down  upon  the  earth, 
to  commence  their  journey. 

Every  sound  was  hushed,  save  the  sullen  dash 
of  tiie  breakers  on  the  shore  and  the  far-off  hum 
of  the  sea,  when,  beneath  the  clear  starlight,  they 
abandoned  their  hospitable  retreat,  and  made  for 
the  white  thread  of  winding  road  through  the 
lone  field-paths  which  led  from  the  heights  across 
the  valley.  Now  and  then,  as  they  approached  a 
village,  they  met  a  belated  peasant  returning  from 
harvest  labour ;  but  no  man  stayed  or  questioned 
them,  and  they  pursued  their  way  uninterrupted 
kog  alter  many  a  weary  mile  lay  between  them 
and  the  coast.  Once  or  twice  they  paused  to  re- 
crnit  strength  by  rest  and  by  the  few  fragments 
of  pnnriaions  remaining  from  their  store;  but 
iOOTi  resomed  their  route,  and,  guided  by  the 
iDotioiiless  star  dimly  shining  aloft,  followed  tis 
ludemtin^^  as  possible  on  the  northern  track. 
When  monuDg  broke,  they  found  themselves  in 


a  district  to  which  they  were  entire  strangers. 
They  halted  at  a  little  roadside  inn,  where  they 
procured  a  breakfast,  and  begging  of  a  farmer  the 
shelter  of  a  bam,  slept  concealed  during  the  day, 
and  with  the  setting  in  of  night  again  resumed 
their  journey.  They  had  not  now  the  fear  of 
recognition  before  them,  and  lightened  the  way 
with  cheerful  talk  as  they  walked.  As  dawn  was 
breaking  on  the  second  morning,  they  discerned 
in  the  distance  before  them  a  ponderous  stage 
waggon  grinding  its  course  along  the  road,  and 
heard  the  tinkling  pomegranates  which  serve  as 
heralds  of  its  sluggish  advance  through  the  weary 
nights.  Both  were  by  this  time  fatigued,  and 
Martha,  unused  to  severe  exertion,  faint  and  foot- 
sore. She  resolved,  therefore,  if  practicable,  to 
take  shelter  in  the  waggon,  and,  as  they  came  up 
with  it,  accosted  the  driver. 

"  Have  you  any  room  for  us  in  the  waggon,  my 
good  man  ?" 

"  Sh*d  think  a  had !  b*yeant  vurry  beg  bwoath 
o'ee.'' 

"And  how  far  are  your  going  ?'* 

"  Gwain  ? — gwain  to  Bursle  t'be  zure  —  warbs 
thou  gwain  ?" 

"  Perhaps  all  the  way.     What  is  your  charge  ?" 

"Chorge?  myeans  tVare  a  'spwoz.  Wot  'ee 
got  to  gie  ?" 

Martha  produced  her  purse,  in  which  a  few 
shillings  were  all  that  was  remaining. 

"  Haw !  dVoant  want  thee  money  now,  mun. 
Paa  when  th'ast  yad  th'  wuth  o*t.  Ride's  var  as*t 
slikc  vor  a  zhiln  a-piece  —  dang't,  'spwoz  that'll 
do  vor  tha." 

"  That  will  do  very  well,  if  you  will  stop  the 
waggon  and  let  us  get  up." 

**  Haw,  dang't,  be  zure;  thaabe  diwles  to  stop, 
them  osscs  !  Whoa  !  whoa !  Zmiler  !  Back  Dap- 
ple, dom  th'yed  o*  tha.  Ha,  whoo't,  Boxer? 
Thar !  towld  tha  thaa'd  stop  vast  'nuff.  Bide  a 
bit,  jning  veller,  doesn't  ee  be  z'vast,  muss  ya 
t'ladder  to  git  oop.  Naw,  than,  thee  git  oop  vust, 
an'  meake  a  zate  vor  thee  moyther,  'gen  I  yelps 
she  oop  aater." 

Martha  followed  Ilted  up  the  ladder,  and  stepped 
after  him  into  the  centre  of  a  nest  of  warm  straw, 
where  two  women  were  sleeping.  Both  were  glad 
to  lay  themselves  down  by  the  side  of  the  sleepers; 
and  before  Jem  Jolter  had  succeeded  by  dint  of  the 
customary  appliances  of  oaths  and  kicks  and  a  cha- 
•i'acteristic  generosity  in  the  article  of  whipcord,  in 
getting  his  team  again  fairly  under  weigh,  our  two 
travellers  were  fast  rocked  in  a  sound  slumber,  as 
they  oscillated  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  nules  an 
hour,  in  the  common  stage  waggon  between  Lon- 
don and  Bristol,  or  in  the  vernacular  of  gentle  Joe, 
"  Lunnun  an'  Bursle." 

While  the  mother  and  son  are  safely  pursuing 
their  journey  under  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Jolter, 
we  may  return  to  the  wretched  Darrel,  whom  we 
left  drunk  and  insensible  in  the  hut  on  the  beach. 
He  awoke  in  the  early  morning  in  a  state  sufil- 
ciently  sober  to  allow  of  his  perception  of  the 
danger  he  incurred  in  remaining  longer  where  he 
was,  and  withdrew  to  the  secresy  of  the  cave,  to 
avoid  the  ri^k  of  recognitioix  >)y  wrj  ^JtvMXwSja.* 
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trader.  Ho  took  it  for  granted  that  Ilted  had 
come  home  and  gone  to  bed,  and  he  placed  him- 
self within  earshot,  awaiting  the  first  indication 
of  his  being  awake  and  stirring.  But  the  morn- 
ing passed  away,  and  not  the  slightest  sound 
reached  him.  Impatient  at  length,  and  sick  of 
the  loneliness  of  his  cell,  in  which  the  only  glim- 
mering of  light  streamed  in  through  a  cleft  in  the 
rock  far  above  his  reach,  he  crawled  back  into  the 
hut,  and  ascending  the  stairs  shut  himself  in  the 
little  berth  where  Iltcd  usually  slept.  Hero  he 
perceived  that  the  boy  had  not  been  to  bed.  Had, 
then,  his  wife  deceived  him  when  she  said  he 
would  return  in  the  evening?  No,  she  never 
deceived  him  ;  and  the  conviction  smote  him  like 
a  dagger.  Wondering  at  the  cause  of  the  boy's 
absence,  he  drew  partially  aside  the  curtain  from 
the  single  pane  of  glass,  and  looked  out  upon  the 
beach.  There  he  beheld  the  unusual  spectacle  of 
a  group  of  people  clustered  round  some  object  at 
the  water's  edge, — men  running  to  and  fro,  and 
others  plainly  manifesting  by  their  gesticulations, 
their  concern  and  sorrow  at  some  moumftil  catas- 
trophe. The  assassin  sunk  down  in  ghastly  pallor 
upon  the  little  couch,  aa  the  conviction  rushed 
across  him  that  it  was  the  body  of  his  murdered 
wife  which  the  tide  had  washed  ashore  to  be  a 
witness  against  him.  Ho  knew  it  was  that !  the 
eloquence  of  an  angel  could  not  have  persuaded 
him  for  the  moment  that  it  was  anything  else. 
The  panic,  however,  passed  away  almost  as  sud- 
denly as  it  came.  Who  was  to  suspect  him  where 
no  one  knew  him  }  And  if  any  suspected  him, 
who  could  prove  an  act  that  no  one  witnessed  ? 
He  looked  out  again ;  the  crowd  were  straggling 
away,  and  the  object  on  the  beach  was  nothing 
more  than  a  boat.  Somebody  had  been  bathing, 
and  had  been  drowned,  or  had  a  narrow  escape ; 
and  now  it  was  over,  the  people  would  disperse 
about  their  business ;  and  he  cursed  tliem  in  his 
heart.  But  he  would  not  stay  there  to  be  fooled 
again.  In  going  down  he  had  to  pass  his  wife's 
chamber.  It  seemed  barely  possible  that  Iltcd 
might  be  there,  hiding,  but  he  dared  not  open  the 
door;  and,  restless,  "wrathful,  timorous,  and  yet 
desperate,  he  returned  again  to  the  cave,  ana  to 
the  artificial  courage  to  be  drawn  from  driiik.  He 
lay  there  quiet  till  evening,  and  then  started  up, 
as  a  pebble  thrown  through  the  cleft  over  head 
fell  at  his  feet ;  it  was  followed  by  another.  He. 
knew  that  a  friend  was  awaiting  him  outside,  or 
in  the  hut,  because  this  was  the  agreed  signal ; 
and  he  stole  cautiously  back,  and  responded  by  a 
low  whistle.  It  was  Skipton,  his  original  tempter 
and  cautious  partner,  who  had  been  too  wise  to 
risk  his  gains  by  recklessness,  and  who  was  the 
owner  of  the  Dashing  Nelly  which  Barrel  com- 
manded. 

"Sorry  to  bring  you  bad  news,  Dick,"  said 
Skipton,  shaking  mm  by  the  hand. 

Barrel  turned  pale  at  this  commencement,  and 
stared  hard  at  the  ^>oaker. 

"  Hope  t(y  God  the  missis  won't  take  on  badly 
about  it  —  bad  enough  for  you,  but  worse  for 
Jbor,  ** 
'^  What  ih  the  devil's  namo  have  you  got  to 


tell  me  ?  out  with  it,  man  —  what  is  bad  for  me 
and  worse  for  her  ? " 

"Why  the  boy,  you  know,  she  was  overfond 
of  him,  and  good  reason  too  —  'tis  sad  for  her, 
and  you  too,  as  I  said " 

"AVhat  of  the  boy?  he  goes  on  board  next 
cruise.  —  Where  is  he  ? " 

"  Be  a  man,  Bick  !  be  a  man  —  the  poor  boy's 
drowned." 

Barrel  leaped  from  his  seat  and  stood  like  one 
transfixed.  It  was  not  so  much  grief  or  remorse 
that  stole  over  his  ashy  and  haggard  countenance^ 
but  a  grim  expression  of  mingled  horror  and  mor- 
tification. He  stood  for  a  time  like  one  fascinated 
by  some  Gorgon  visage,  and  then  dashing  himself  , 
to  the  ground,  hid  his  face  in  his  Imnds  and 
groaned  piteously. 

"  Come,  come,  Bick,  this  will  never  do;  bear 
up,  man,  for  the  sake  of  the  missis.  You'll  have  to 
tell  her  the  news,  and  you  must  try  to  do  it 
kindly,  and  help  her  to  bear  it."  Skipton  lifted 
the  writhing  man  from  the  ground  as  he  spolce^ 
and  unconscious  of  the  torment  he  inflicted,  con- 
tinued to  counsel  him  to  bear  his  trouble  lika  a  | 
man,  for  his  wife's  sake. 

"Ten  thousand  fiends,"  shouted  Barrel  at  J 
length,  imablo  to  endure  it  longer.  "  Leave  me !  J 
leave  me  !  do  you  hear,  or  by " 

'*Well,  well,  Bick,  I  will,  but  I  never  desert  I 
a  friend  in  trouble,  and  I'll  look  along  to-morzoir,  I 
and  let  you  know  if  the  poor  lad  should  turn  Ugi 
with  the  tide  —  farewell,  farewell,"  and  i 
the  unprofiered  hand  of  his  comrade,  the 
contrabandist  departed. 

The  reficctions  of  Barrel  in  his  solitude  most  I 
have  been  such  as  few  happily  are  in  a  conditJaft  j 
either  to  imagine  or  describe.  This  then  was  tbf  1 
upshot  of  his  plans  after  all.  To  secure  absqlut^] 
power  over  his  son,  he  had  given  his  wi 
death,  and  a  power  greater  than  his  had  sna 
that  son  from  liis  grasp.  Was  there  any 
then  in  the  prate  about  Providence  ?  He  ^ 
not,  he  dared  not,  believe  it.  It  was  all  a  lie  1 
parsons  to  trade  upon,  and  not  for  him  to 
about,  and  he  would  think  of  it  no  more, 
resolution!  but  broken  as  soon  as  made^ 
broken,  and  to  be  for  ever  broken  as  long 
reason  and  memory  hold  the  reins  of  life. 

The  next  day  Skipton  came  again  and  brov 
the  fisher  boy.  Ban,  with  him,  who,  as  the 
person  who  had  seen  Hted  alive,  could  give 
only  information   that  could  be  obtained, 
related  all  he  knew,  with  which  the  reader 
already  acquainted.     Barrel,  who  had  hardenedl 
himself  into  self-possession,  inquired  if  anjf  body  f 
had  been  washed  ashore,  to  which  of  course  o\ 
negative  was  returned.      In  reply  to  Skipton'- 
enquiries  for  his  wife,  he  answered,  with  a  read* 
lie,  that  he  had  sent  her  off,  ignorant  of  the  sad 
loss  of  the  boy,  to  a  relative  to  whom  he  Lad 
writton  to  break  it  to  her  —  that  she  would  not 
return  to  the  coast,  but  would  dwell  with  her 
relation  until  he  co\dd  prepare  a  proper  home  for 
her.     There  was  no  suspicion  existing,  and  if  any 
should  arise,  he  deemed  that  so  simple  a  state* 
ment  would  set  it  at  rest. 
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The  following  night  Barrel,  having  now  no 
bnsineM  on  shore,  went  on  board  tho  Dashing 
Neilf  which  lay  out  in  the  o^g,  and  bore  away 
for  the  coast  of  Holland. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Tm  good  city  of  Bath,  in  the  year  18 — ,  pre- 
sented to  the  observation  of  the  student  of  human 
nature  a  social  community  which,  if  not  perfectly 
unique  in  itself,  yet  possessed  so  many  curious 
phases  and  contrarieties  as  to  render  it  a  more 
than  ordinary  subject  of  speculation.  Ever  since 
the  reign  of  Beau  Nash,  it  had  deservedly  en- 
jojed  the  reputation  of  the  handsomest  city  south 
of  the  Tweed,  a  reputation  which  it  owed  not 
merely  to  the  unparalleled  beauty  of  its  site,  but 
to  the  prevalence  of  a  style  of  architecture,  mas- 
nre,  simple,  and  noble  in  its  general  features,  and 
to  the  material  used  in  building,  a  native  sandstone 
of  a  Kght  buff  tint,  changing  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  to  a  cool  and  picturesque  grey.  At 
the  time  we  speak  of,  though  many  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Nash  in  the  much  coveted  office  of 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  which  some  of  them 
had  been  content  to  share  with  a  rival,  had  fol- 
loired  their  great  leader  to  the  tomb — yet  did  the 
reigning  monarch  of  that  imperium  vi  imperio 
exercise  a  sway  despotic  at  least  in  the  circles  of 
£Euhion,  though  his  dominion  had  painfully  nar- 
rowed as  year  after  year  the  rival  attractions  of 
Cheltenham,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  other  places, 
seduced  away  the  votaries  of  pleasure  and  the 
seekers  of  health  from  the  warm  embrace  of  the 
Tencrable  Bladud.  But  "The  Bath,"  as  the 
veterans  of  hon  ton  of  both  sexes  delighted  to  call 
it,  still  possessed  imabated  charms  for  a  rich  and 
nimierous  band,  a  very  considerable  section  of 
▼horn  might  have  been  classed  under  the  denomi- 
nations of  "  old  boys  **  and  **  tabbies,"  if  terms  so 
expticit  had  been  mcntionable  to  ears  polite. 
Gambling  parsons — reverend  divines  who  held 
forth  on  ^e  Sunday  mom  against  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  the  world,  and  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  and  presided  the  same  evening  at  the  whist 
table,  or  rattled  the  dice  box  with  an  elegance  of 
gesticulation  at  least  equal  to  that  with  which 
they  waved  their  cambric  over  the  "  pulpit  drum 
ecclesiastic,*'  still  enlivened  tho  dull  round  of 
ncred  duties  with  the  harmless  excitements  of  the 
gay  world.  "To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure." 
It  was  theirs  to  impregnate  with  the  odour  and 
to  irradiate  with  a  halo  of  sanctity  tho  atmo- 
sphere of  high-life ;  and  if  they  would  '*  lure  to 
hrighter  worids  and  lead  the  way,"  they  felt  that 
th«7  must  guide  their  flocks  through  such  appe- 
tizing pastures  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
feed  upon.  At  any  rate,  we  may  charitably  sup- 
pose, in  judging  of  holy  men  upon  whom  Mother 
Chorchhad  conferred  the  dignity  and  responsibility 
of  exalted  station,  that  upon  some  such  principle 
tbey  bated  their  personal  conduct.  If  they 
meekly  countenanced  a  mol*ality  which  in  our 
degenerate  days  would  be  stigmatised  as  some- 
thug  woiM  than  lax  or  latitudmarian>  letnothim 


who  is  ignorant  of  their  motives  impugn  their 
policy.  If  one  sleek  reverend,  conscious  of  the 
evil  passions  excited  by  high  play,  and  willing  to 
screen  the  faithful  from  the  exhibition  of  their 
frailties  before  the  indiscriminating  world,  opened 
his  own  house,  after  the  serious  services  of  the 
sanctuary  were  concluded,  for  a  quiet  soiree, 
at  hazard  or  faro  —  if  another  varied  the  exer- 
citations  of  the  pulpit  with  those  of  tho  cockpit, 
and,  denied  by  his  position  the  gratification  of  his 
martial  ardour  in  person,  had  recourse  to  the  gal- 
lant chanticleer  to  sustain  it — if  a  third,  assuming 
the  privilege  of  a  patriarch  of  ancient  days,  ex- 
tended his  conjugal  protection  to  three  **  better 
halves"  at  once — what  then?  Such  apparent 
anomalies  you  will  please  to  attribute  to  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  circumstances 
which  at  all  times  make  men  what  they  are,  be  they 
saints  or  sinners.  If  these  be  defects  or  delinquen- 
cies, they  were  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  reverend 
father  ever  interposed  his  authority.  Be  it  said 
in  extenuation,  that  at  the  fashionable  chapel-of- 
ease,  none  but  the  upper  classes  were  admitted, 
and  even  these  were  rated  according  to  their  rank 
— that  the  very  sacramental  elements  were  doled 
out  to  tho  recipients  in  the  order  in  which  their 
names  stood  registered  in  tho  "Court  Calendar" 
— that  no  plebeian  could  by  any  chance  obtain  a 
sitting ;  and  the  humbler  orders,  therefore,  could 
not  be  affected  by  an  example  from  the  influence 
of  which  they  were  shut  out  as  effectually  at 
church  as  at  the  gaming-house  or  the  ball-room. 

The  old  municipal  corporation  shone  with  a 
splendour  not  a  shade  less  brilliant  than  that  of 
the  clergy.  They  got  up  balls  and  concerts  at 
tho  town-hall,  wliich  vied  in  magnificence,  costli- 
ness, and  effect,  with  those  of  either  Assembly 
Rooms ;  and  they  gave  dinners  such  as  the  choicest 
g  istronomes  of  fashion  could  not  pretend  to  rival. 
They  had  a  chefde-cuhine  in  the  person  of  the 
celebrated  Reily,  of  the  York  House,  whose  repu- 
tation had  not  been  approached  since  the  demise 
of  the  unfortunate  Vatel,  and  has  been  without  a 
parallel  since.  He  was  said  by  one  of  the  most 
competent  judges  of  the  nge  to  be  the  only  man 
who  had  appeared  since  the  days  of  Heliogabalus, 
who  was  complete  in  the  two  grand  master- 
pieces of  human  acquirement — the  arts  of  cooking 
a  dinner  and  of  setting  one  upon  the  table. 
Their  venison  was  of  the  fattest,  their  wines  the 
rarest,  their  turtle  the  richest,  their  fruits  the 
finest  and  most  exquisite,  ever  to  be  met  with 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  Mansion  House  in  London.' 
They  contended  in  the  race  of  fashion  with  those 
who  were  bom  in  fashion's  embrace,  and  reared 
in  her  lap;  but  it  was  a  friendly  contest,  in 
which  the  forces  of  both  parties  were  frequently 
amalgamated,  and  from  which  both  reajped  plea- 
sure and  advantage.  They  dispensed  justice  on 
principles  consistent  with  the  comfort  and  accom- 
modation of  all  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  those 
congenial  commodities,  and  were  ready  at  ^  timet 
"  to  whip  tho  rascal  naked  through  the  world," 
or  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  which  is  the  saiM 
thing,  irho  had  the  beggarly  mvAsMfe  \ft  «^ 
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it  for  nothing.  They  made  bye- laws  without 
number,  for  the  peace,  order,  regulation,  and 
"  sustentation"  of  Uie  city;  and,  in  order  to  enforce 
them,  kept  a  body  of  burly  retainers,  fattened 
upon  beef  and  beer,  averaging  six  feet  in  height, 
and  arrayed  in  gentlemanly  blue  livery,  who 
were  to  be  seen  at  any  time  luxuriating  on  Burton 
«le  in  a  small  room,  at  the  right  of  the  entrance 
ohamber  of  the  town  hall,  or  pursuing,  at  full 
ipeed,  some  small  boy  who,  caitiff  as  he  was,  had 
l)een  guilty  of  bowling  his  hoop  upon  forbidden 
ground.  These  city  by-laws,  which  were  intended 
to  flatter  the  wealthy  and  promote  the  comfort 
and  quiet  of  the  invalids  or  the  convalescent, 
were  a  t3rrannous  nuisance  to  the  poor,  and,  by 
means  of  clever  management,  a  source  of  very 
pretty  pickings  to  the  paunchy  posse-oomitatus. 
The  penalties  of  fine  or  imprisonment  were 
threatened  for  offences  never  recognised,  as  such, 
in  any  other  city  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  If 
you  had  no  money,  it  was  imprisonment  to  drive 
a  barrow  on  the  pavement  —  to  blow  a  horn  in 
the  street  —  to  play  at  leap-frog  in  the  Abbey- 
yard,  or  at  Chevy  in  the  Orange-grove  —  to  blow 
the  flute  in  the  Gravel- walk  —  to  tread  on  the 
grass  in  the  Crescent-fields — to  bathe  in  the 
canal  —  and  to  do  fifty  other  things  which  it  was 
very  natural  for  boy  or  lad  to  do,  and  which  are 
done  elsewhere  as  matters  of  course.  The  myr- 
midons of  justice  pounced  upon  all  such  offenders, 
like  hungry  cats  upon  mice ;  not  to  bring  them 
to  the  magistrates^  for  trial,  but  to  haul  them  off 
to  the  den  above  referred  to,  there  to  assess  their 
crime  in  a  sum  proportioned  to  the  supposed  ca- 
pability of  the  captive  to  contribute  to  the  liba- 
tions of  his  captors.  The  entire  city  was  a  vast 
preserve  to  these  big-bellied  sportsmen,  who 
grew  exceedingly  fat  upon  the  game  they  daily 
bagged.  The  worst  of  it  was,  they  rarely  caught 
offenders  of  any  other  class,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  midnight  robber,  the  roadside 
rufftan,  and  the  swell  practitioner,  had  the  field 
pretty  much  to  themselves. 

The  rule  seems  to  be  general,  that  wherever 
the  rich  resort  in  numbers,  the  very  poor  will  be 
found  in  numbers  still  greater.  Such  was  the 
case  in  Bath  at  the  time  we  speak  of.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  lower  orders,  moreover,  will  always 
be  found  to  reflect  more  or  less  significantly  that 
of  the  rich.  Where  these  are  humane,  considerate, 
and  benevolent,  those  will  be  peaceable,  indus- 
trious, and  contented.  Where,  on  the  contrary, 
the  rich  are  seekers  of  pleasure  and  the  lovers  of 
frivolity  and  vice,  the  poor  will  pursue  a  morally 
parallel  course,  and  become  degraded,  debased, 
and  perhaps  desperate.  So,  too,  it  was  in  Bath  a 
generation  or  so  back.  With  princes  of  the  blood 
royal,  or  royalty  itself  occasionally  visiting — with 
many  of  the  wealthiest  scions  of  the  ^aristocracy 
residing  there  through  the  five  or  six  months  of 
the  season,  and  with  a  body,  more  or  less  nume- 
rous, of  the  landed  gentry  constantly  coming  to 
try  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  and  retiring  after  a 
)tB0  teste  of  the  peculiar  pleasures  of  the  place, 
'JIBrr  iraa  alao  a  oorreeponduig  varietyin  the  ranks 
^y^e  low^  and  lowest  c^aa^sea.    xtioveB,  bur- 


glars, and  prostitutes  abounded.  Swells  and 
swindlers  systematically  plundered  in  the  open 
day.  Gambling  hells  of  every  variety  of  preten- 
sion, to  suit  the  necessities  of  all,  firom  the  peer 
to  the  pickpocket,  were  accessible  to  those  who 
wanted  them  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  Flaunt- 
ing courtesans  swarmed  in  the  public  promenades, 
parading  their  marketable  charms  all  day  long; 
and  at  night  the  chief  thoroughfEires  were  literally 
thronged  with  a  more  miserable  and  clamorous 
grade  of  Cyprians,  who  well-nigh  monopolized 
the  pavements.  While  in  the  crescents  and  aris- 
tocratic resorts  of  the  upper  town  the  "  nobility 
and  gentry"  held  exclusive  possession^-on  the 
lower  levels,  along  the  quays  and  adjoining  river- 
side districts,  were  a  hundred  loathsome  rookeries 
hardly  to  be  equalled  in  the  display  of  filth, 
material  or  moral,  by  the  vilest  and  most  disgust- 
ing haunts  of  the  metropolis  in  its  worst  days. 
Burglars,  smashers,  footpads,  and  forgers  here 
lurked  in  security,  and,  for  the  most  part,  undis- 
turbed. Against  them  the  fat,  pot-bellied  runners 
could  rarely  be  roused  to  act,  and,  when  they  did 
act,  accounted  it  a  triumph  to  frighten  them  for 
a  time  from  the  city.  If  occasionally  a  felon 
found  his  way  to  the  prison  in  Grove-street,  it 
was  ten  to  one  but  he  was  captured  by  an  officer 
from  Bow-street,  to  which  recourse  was  had  when- 
ever a  crime  of  extraordinary  atrocity  startled  the 
good  citizens  from  their  apathy.  As  conservators 
of  public  morals  the  corporation  effected  but  little. 
The  reason  probably  was,  that  they  considered  the 
prosperity  of  the  city,  which  was  altogether  de- 
pendent upon  the  number  of  visitors  arriving 
each  season,  best  ensured  by  the  allowance  of  a 
certain  degree  of  laxity.  They  were  not  sufficiently 
skilled  in  their  calling  to  be  able  to  separate  the 
vast  herd  of  blacklegs,  swindlers,  and  chevaliers 
of  fortune,  who  clung  around  the  skirts  of  polite 
society,  and  indeed  mingled  in  it  whenever  they 
chose,  from  the  victims  upon  whom  they  gorged 
themselves  at  will.  In  fact,  to  have  done  so 
would  have  required  a  discrimination  and  tact  not 
usually  residing  in  municipal  cerebellums,  seeing 
that  the  "first  gentlemen  **  in  the  land  tampered 
with  the  dice,  and  heirs  presumptive  to  the  throno 
foimd  it  convenient  to  win  a  few  thousands  at  a 
sitting  fit)m  country  gentlemen.  What  the  cor- 
poration dared  do  towards  the  puiification  of 
society,  it  is  to  be  supposed  they  did.  Occasionally 
they  "comprehended  vagrom  men,"  and  once  or 
twice  about  this  time  they  showed  themselves 
equally  solicitous  in  regard  to  the  fair  sex,  by 
making  a  sudden  foray  by  means  of  their  bluo- 
coated  myrmidons  upon  the  quarters  of  certain 
ragged  bands  of  Cypiians.  Of  these  they  drove 
a  few  hundreds  together  en  masse,  and  by  virtue 
of  an  old  borough  law,  hauled  them  twenty  miles 
out  of  town  in  waggons,  there  upset  them  in  tiio 
road,  and  left  them  to  their  fate — most  of  them 
of  course  returning  under  cover  of  night. 

In  spite  of  all  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the 
corporation,  and  the  seductions  to  which  they 
resorted  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  fair  city,  in 
all  of  which  they  were  for  obvious  reasons  well 
supported  by  the  mass  of  the  respectable  ini4dl9 
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eUsBy  the  reputation  and  consequently  the  polite 
popidation  of  Bath  was  now  felt  to  be  rapidly 
declining    with    each    returning    season.      The 
"Battles"    and   "Ramrods,"   the   "Drs.   Vege- 
table" and  the  "Mistresses  Vehicle,"  the  ena- 
melled old  maids  and  the  rouging  old  men  had 
all  cither  died  ofi^  or  retired  from  the  scathing 
diafts  of  not  oTer-delicate   satire,  and  left  the 
glfliiea  of  their  generation  to  be  {)erpetuated  by  a 
eoterie   still  ratiier  numerous,   of   sexagenarian 
riigins  and  yirtuosos,  widows,  annuitants,  and 
dOktant^  amateurs,  to  whom  "the  Bath"  was  the 
breath  of  life,  because  it  was  the  only  spot  on  earth 
yet  redolent  of  the  delightful  incense  which  they 
had  offered  in  the  days  of  their  youth  at  the  shnnc 
of  the  three  Bath  deities,  "  Humbug,  Folly,  and 
YiDitee."     But  if  the  old  arbiters  of  fashion  and 
finrolity  had  disappeared,  a  new  race  was  arising, 
from  whom  the  calculating  citizen,  as  he  took 
tiieir  measure  through  the  gloom  of  his  shop 
windows,  prophesied  a  rich  harvest  for  himself 
and  his  descendants.      These  were  the  exquisite 
dandy  tribe,  a  genus  comparatively  new,  of  whom 
the  vanished  generation  had  but  elaborated  the 
grand  idea,  or  at  most  implanted  the  germ.   They 
had  now,  under  the  genial  influence  of  sclf-adnii- 
ration  and   the  fostering  smiles  of  the  ladies, 
UoQsomed  into  magnificent  perfection,  and  might 
he  contemplated  by  day,  lounging  with  inimitable 
grace  at  the  confectioner's,  or  parading  in  Bond- 
•tieet  or  Milsbm-street,  or  chatting  in  the  Pump- 
room —  and  at  night,   by  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  entree,  bedding  the  sweet  aroma 
of  their  charms  amidst  the  select  circle  of  the 
Anembly.     They  carried  their  love  of  the  sex, 
as  a  principle,  into  practice.     They  wore  light 
ftajrs,   and    laced  their  waists    to   a  wasp-like 
tenuity — walked  in    public  mounted  on  high 
heels  shod  with  metal  —  looked  out  upon  societj^ 
hetween  two  projec^g  triangles  of  starched  lincia 
exalted  to  the  level  of  the  eye-brows  —  stuffed  a 
quizzing  glass  into  the  hollow  of  one  eye,  and 
stared  with  a  blank  gaze  at  every  woman  who 
came  within  its  range  —  ignoring  at  the  same 
time  everything  male  which  was  not  of  their  own 
pccuUar  genus.     They  had  their  own  moral  code, 
▼hich  enacted,  among  other  things,  that  it  was 
biee  to  pay,  and  brilliant  to  borrow  —  that  hus- 
bands were  gulls,  and  women,  whether  coming 
under  the  denomination  of  maid,  wife,  or  \\idow, 
their  doomed  slaves.     They  underwent  many  mo- 
difications and  not  a  few  disgraces  in  the  course 
of  a  few  short  years.     It  was  ere  long  discovered 
by  the  citizens  that  the  Bath  dandy  was  not  the 
genoine  article,  and  that  the  rehabilitation  of  their 
OGient  city  to  its^quondam  prosperity  was  not 
to  he  looked  for  from  a  thing  of  whalebone,  starch, 
nd  balloon  continuations. 

"Beautiful  Bath"  differed  then  in  its  out-of- 
^  a^sct^  more  than  it  does  now,  from  other 
dties.  Out  of  regard  to  the  number  of  invalids 
*ho  formed,  or  were  supposed  to  form,  its  seasonal 
popolatioiiy  quiet  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Un- 
til the  evening  ushered  in  the  rattie  of  carriages 
to  rooty  bally  card-party  or  Assembly-room,  the 
koe  tnnquii  streets  14  tbp  fasMonah)^  quarters 


slept  in  the  sunlight  almost  without  a  sound,  un- 
less it  was  the  note  of  the  licensed  organ-grinder 
or  wandering  minstrel.  Cabs  and  hackney  coaches, 
or  any  wheeled  apology  for  them,  there  were  none, 
save  such  as  were  the  property  of  private  gentie- 
men.  The  sole  hireable  means  of  locomotion  were 
the  sedan  and  wheel-chairs.  The  chairmen,  a 
numerous  and  literally  most  substantial  body, 
were  located  at  different  stations  throughout  the 
city,  and  it  needed  but  the  cry  of  '*  Chair !"  at 
any  moment  of  the  day  or  night  to  bring  one  or 
more  of  them  to  minister  to  your  convenience. 
There  was  this  advantage  in  their  use,  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  go  out  of  doors  in  order  to 
visit,  the  chair  being  brought  into  the  hall  to 
receive  a  fare,  who  being  snugly  boxed  and  cush- 
ioned ^up,  need  not  be  uncoffined  until  the  door 
had  closed  behind  him  in  the  house  of  his  friend. 
The  chairmen  had  extra  privileges;  they  charged 
high  prices  and  realised  a  good  income,  and  being 
authorised  to  monopolise  the  footway,*  they  un- 
ceremoniously thrust  into  the  kennel  man,  woman, 
or  child,  who  had  the  temerity  to  stand  in  their 
path.  They  were  a  burly  race  of  men,  grand  in 
long-tailed  coats,  with  monster  calves  bulbous  in 
white  cotton  hose,  terminating  in  thin  shoes  with 
broad  steel  buckles.  They  sympathised  in  beer, 
and  were  jeoringly  intolerant  of  those  ancient  and 
superannuated  damsels,  who,  painfully  conscious 
of  the  pressure  of  the  angusta  res,  ventured  to 
pump-room  or  party  exalted  on  pattens,  and  with 
their  heads  buried  in  calashes  as  big  as  a  wine 
hamper.  Occasionally  they  varied  the  exercise  of 
carrying  the  ''quality"  about  the  streets,  by  test- 
ing that  of  each  other,  and  when  disposed  to  enjoy 
a  Btand-up  fight  in  a  peaceable  way,  would  retire 
to  some  neighbouring  cul'de-sae,  or  quiet  comer, 
and  box  it  out  to  their  fill,  to  the  edification  of 
an  applauding  crowd.  There  was  no  police  in 
tlioso  days  to  interfere  with  the  amusements  of 
the  populace.  At  night  the  city  was  confided 
to  the  charge  of  watchmen,  who  duly  bawled 
tho  hour  as  long  as  they  were  awake,  but 
who,  having  generally  to  propel  a  wheel-chair 
throughout  the  day — an  avocation  not  particularly 
favourable  to  repose  —  seldom  disturbed  the  in- 
habitants with  the  sound  of  tlieir  voices  after  tho 
small  hours  of  the  morning  had  conmienced. 


It  is  late  in  October,  and  it  is  past  five  o'clock 
in  tho  afternoon,  as  Mr.  Thomas  Bagshawc,  linen- 
draper,  of  Bath,  stumps  rather  heavily  upstairs 
to  tea  in  the  back  drawing-room.  His  wife  has 
three  times  bawled,  **  Bagshawe !  tea  !"  from  the 
landing-place ;  and  now,  ^hen  she  hears  his  step 
on  the  stairs,  she  rings  for  the  toast,  and  begins  to 
dispense  the  fragrant  beverage.  It  is  so  dark 
that  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  tho  lady  as  sho 
takes  her  scat  in  front  of  the  simmering  urn; 
but  candles  are  brought  in  with  the  toast,  and  the 
cheerfid  light  reveals  a  very  pleasant  sight  indeed. 
Mrs.  Bagshawe  is  a  lady  in  the  bloom  of  matronly 
beauty,  whom  a  cruel  candour  might,  perhaps,  pro- 
nounce to  be  upon  the  verge  of  thirty-five,  but 
who  would  be  allowed  the  right  to  ]^aa&  tfti  ^^x^u 
yearn  younger  in  any  polite  ^d^a  m\Itkft^Qi^^ 
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She  has  a  face  admirably  proportioned,  shaded  by 
abundance  of  dark  curls,  and  lighted  by  a  pair  of 
full  dark  eyes,  with  thick  lashes — a  nose  only 
not  Grecian  because  slightly  lioman  —  a  full  rosy 
lip,  suggestive  almost  as  much  of  good  living  as 
of  kissing ;  a  dimpled  chin,  resting  upon  a  well- 
developed  double  beneath  it;  and  (it  must  be  said 
because  we  sketch  from  life)  no  perceptible  neck. 
She  is  clad  in  a  close  dress  of  black  satin  —  so 
dose  indeed  that  her  ample  and  swelling  biist 
seems  about  to  burst  its  confines,  and  her  round 
jewelled  waist  beneath,  on  which  not  a  fold  is 
yisible,  appears  solid  as  the  mast  of  a  ship.  She 
has  the  air  of  one  born  to  conunand  in  a  certain 
sphere,  and  there  is  the  expression  upon  her  coun- 
tenance which  tells  us  that  she  occupies  that 
sphere,  and  does  command.  As  she  rises  to  trim 
the  candles,  we  remark  that  she  is  below  the 
middle  stature,  and  that  the  commanding  expres- 
sion of  her  face  by  no  means  extends  to  her  figure 
and  deportment.  But  she  is  a  strong-minded 
woman,  not  to  be  daunted  with  troubles,  but 
likely  to  keep  them  under  her  feet,  and  make  her 
way  in  spite  of  them. 

Bagshawe  is  a  broad-shouldered,  broad-backed, 
and  square-faced  individual,  of  some  two  or  three 
and  forty ;  he  is  about  five  feet  four  in  height  and 
approximates  to  fifteen  stone  in  weight,  large 
boned  and  ample  breasted,  with  a  wiry  develop- 
ment of  muscle  which  an  athlete  might  envy — 
coupled,  however,  with  the  possession  of  a  big 
ball- shaped  head  and  a  bull  neck,  denoting  a 
tendency  to  apoi>lexy.  Beneath  a  wide  but  low 
forehead,  crowned  with  short,  bushy  brown  curls, 
twinkle  a  pair  of  small  grey  eyes,  which  flash 
their  bright  glances  constantly  in  every  direction ; 
a  nose  of  no  pretensions,  but  a  tolerable  specimen 
of  the  true  English  Snub,  slightly  peaked,  pre- 
sides over  a  moiith  astonishingly  flexible  and  viva- 
cious, of  which  the  upper  lip  is  little  more  than  a 
long  horizontal  red  line,  the  lower  equally  long, 
rounded,  and  full.  There  is  an  expression  of 
consciousness  in  his  face,  an  expression  which  is 
seldom  totally  absent,  and  which,  when  its  owner 
is  least  excited,  is  most  palpably  predominant. 
It  passes  away,  however,  in  moments  of  mirth  and 
conviviality  —  moments  to  which  it  is  plain 
Bagshawe  is  no  stranger.  But  here  in  the  se- 
clusion of  his  fireside  it  is  evident  that  he 
has  something  on  his  mind  —  something  which 
is  a  perpetutd  tax  upon  his  philosophy,  and 
which,  shift  and  shoulder  it  as  he  may,  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  the  burden,  he  cannot,  or 
if  he  can  dares  not,  shake  off.  Living  under  the 
constant  necessity  for  a  stimulus  of  some  sort,  he 
has  taken  to  inordinate  snuffing,  and  carries  a 
broad  silver  box  in  the  left  hand,  overlapping  the 
lid  with  his  fingers,  and  opening  it  without  the 
aflsistanco  of  the  other  hand,  between  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  which  there  is  constantly  a 
pinch  held  in  durance,  lie  stoops  a  little  in  his 
gait,  and  entering  the  room,  deposits  himself  in 
an  easy  chair,  and  his  snuff-box  on  the  mantel- 
piece.    In  a  drawling  treble  he  inquires, 

"  Wo}],  Jictsy,  my  dear,  what  sort  of  a  day 
Jiare  we  iad?    JLhno  Mj  pounds,  d'ye  think  ?" 


"  Don't  know,  my  dear;  get  your  ten,  there's  a 
good  man.  The  day's  not  over  yet.  Don't  werrit 
yourself ;  we've  been  tolerable  busy  this  hafter- 
noon.  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Sidle  and  her  daughter 
came  and  bordered  dresses.  Let  me  see,  one  pale 
blue  satin,  two  silks,  and  two  muslins ;  VesideB 
ribbons  and  gloves." 

"  Did  they  pay  r" 

"  No,  they  didn't;  they're  fHends  of  yours,  you 
know.  "  Of  course,  I  couldn't  ref\i80  credit ;  how- 
asever,  I  shall  send  in  the  bill  at  Christmas,  and 
look  sharp  hafter  them,  you  may  depend. 

"  Ha,  hm !  Sidle's  a  devilish  mm  fellow. 
What  might  the  amount  be,  do  you  think^  Betsy?" 

"  Fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds,  perhaps." 

**  Ilm !  you  don't  think  that  extravagant, 
Betsy  r 

'*  Why,  that  depends,  my  dear ;  but  as  they  visit 
here — by  the  way,  Bagshawe,  you  never  told 
me  where  you  picked  them  up  ?" 

"Oh!  why,  at  Silverstone's ;  the  ladiee  are 
patients  of  his,  you  know.  I  should  think  they're 
aU  right." 

"I  should  hope  so.  Will  you  take  another 
cup  r" 

'*NOf  not  a  drop;  too  much  tea  is  bad  for  the 
nerves.  Dear  me,  I  feel  very  alloverish.  Hand 
mo  Trotter." 

"  Trotter,  the  doose  take  Trotter.  Now,  Bag- 
shawe, I've  told  you  fifty  times  that  you  hav'n't  got 
no  nerves  at  all ;  and  what's  the  use  of  yonr  wer- 
ritting  yourself  hover  '  Trotter  on  the  Ncrvee.' 
I  wish  the  book  had  never  come  into  the  hooee.'' 

"Ha!  That's  all  you  know  about  it.  No 
nerves  !  Why,  hang  it,  I  can  feel  'em  all  down 
my  back.  It's  a  happy  thing  for  you  to  be  igno- 
rant —  ignorance  is  bliss.  God  send  your  nerves 
may  never  trouble  you.     Is  the  '  Herald'  come  ?" 

"  Eing  the  bell ;  the  girl  will  bring  it,  and  take 
away  the  things." 

The  "  Herald"  is  brought,  and  Bagshawe  runs 
his  eye  over  the  list  of  arrivals,  which,  being  rather 
more  numerous  than  usual  at  this  early  stage  of 
the  season,  emboldens  him  to  venture  a  prophe6y 
that  the  coming  winter  will  see  Bath  fidl  of  the 
gentry.  "  Here's  Lady  Trapes  come  back  to 
River  Street.     Isn't  iihe  on  our  books,  my  love  ?" 

"  I  should  think  she  was.  Her  account  'will 
have  been  running  four  years  come  Christmafli 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  at  the  lowest 
farden.  That  woman  gives  more  trouble^  and  takes 
longer  credit  than  a  duchess.  Howadever,  she 
don't  leave  Bath  again  withoiit a settlemenl^  if/ 
know  it." 

*"  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  family,  Sion  HilL' 
Mind,  my  dear,  you  send  cards  and  circulars  to- 
morrow; they're  as  good  as  ready-money,  you 
know." 

"Cards  and  circulars  to-morrow,  hindeed !  I 
should  think  I'd  got  the  nerves,  or  something  helse 
bad  enough,  if  I  hadn't  sent  silks,  and  velvets,  and 
samples  of  hall  the  newest  goods  yesterday  morn- 
ing, in  readiness." 

"  Bless  my  soul !  how  did  you  know  they  were 
coming  ?" 

"  0,  Tm  so  hignorant,  I  know  nothing.     Now» 
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don't  be  mmplin'  my  collar.  I  shan't  be  fit  to 
be  seen.  Lord,  Sagshawe,  why  do  you  take  so 
much  fil&y   snufif.       'Tsch — 'tsch — atschaw  !  — 

atsch " 

Just  as  the  lady   is  on  the  point  of  elaborating 
a  sonorous  sneeze,    there  is  the  ecnnd  of  hurried 
iteps  on  the  stairs  ;  the  door  of  the  room  is  dashed 
open,  and  a  couple  of  pale  faces  are  about  to  rush 
in,  but  halt  instinctively  at  the  threshold. 
"Oh,  Mr.  Bagshawe— sir !'' 
"Oh, Mrs.  Baghawe — ^ma'am  !'* 
"Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,  thieves!" 
"Please,  ma'am,  it's  the  robbers!'* 
"Thieves  and  robbers  !*'  roars Bagshawe  aghast. 
¥hatthe  devil  is  tlie  matter  now  ?"  and  his  hand 
dutches  the  bell-rope,  which  he  pulls  till  it  comes 
avay  in  his  grasp. 

"Mrs.  Bagshawe  darts  downstairs;  and  anon 
(he  whole  edifice  is  filled  with  the  tumult  of 
Toices,  amidst  -wbich  the  sharp,  clear,  and  mu- 
aeal,  albeit  excited  and  wrathful  accents  of  the 
lady  of  tiic  bouse  are  predominant.  Bagshawe 
talks  to  and  fro  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  takes 
muff  with  botb  bands,  runs  halfway  downstairs, 
and  returns  as  rapidly  to  pull  the  bell.  That 
being  impracticable,  he  throws  himself  back  in  his 
chair  and  drums  with  all  his  might  with  his  heels 
iipon  the  floor.  Gradually  the  uproar  below  sub- 
ades  and  dies  aiivay  in  a  banging  of  doors.  Then 
Kre.  Bagshawe,  restored  to  her  usual  composure, 
rgoina  her  husband,  pushing  before  her  into  the 
room  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age,  and  followed  by  a 
hald-pated  man  of  meek  aspect,  and  characterised 
h^  tlut  peculiar  kind  of  gentility  which  takes»its 
todhehind  a  counter. 

"Good  Lord,  Mrs.  Bagshawe,  what  is  it  all 
about;  are  we  any  of  us  murdered  ?  I  thought 
file  hoTiae  was  coming  down." 

"  The  house  may  as  well  come  down,  my  dear, 
for  what /can  see,  as  stand  wide  open  ibr  plun- 
daers.  Hask  Nancy  for  the  particklers ;  it  seems 
die  alone  knows  hanything  about  it.'' 

Bagshawe  turned  to  Nancy.  The  child  gave 
her  nanratiTe  with  perfect  simplicity,  and  the  fol- 
lowing unwelcome  facts  came  to  light. 

As  toon  as  Mr.  Bagshawe  had  personally  re- 
sfKHided  to  his  wife's  summons  to  tea — the  whole 
of  the  flhopmen,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or 
me,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  custom- 
•8,  hsd  rushed  down  to  the  housekeeper's  room 
to  enjoy  their  own.  With  the  exception  of 
^iBcy,  whom  Mr.  Bednail,  the  bald-pated 
"▼alter'*  and  foreman  had  set  upon  a  shop-chair 
tft  keep  watch,  not  a  soul  remained,  save  the 
porter,  who,  occupied  in  lighting  the  shop  for  the 
^▼eningr   occasionally    brought    in    the    lamps. 


During  his  absence,  and  while  the  windows  wero 
yet  dark,  three  men  entered  the  shop,  and  load- 
ing each  other's  shoulders  deliberately  with  as 
many  pieces  of  Irish  linen  and  bundles  of  foreign 
fur  as  they  could  conveniently  carry,  marched  off. 
The  thing  was  done  in  such  an  off-hand,  business- 
like way,  that  the  inexperienced  child  did  not  at 
first  suspect  any  wrong ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
porter  returned  that  she  thought  of  communica- 
ting the  fact  to  any  one.  He  it  was  who,  upon  first 
understanding  the  case,  had  alarmed  the  house. 
Dednail  had  despatched  messengers  to  the  town- 
hall  with  information  of  the  robbery,  and  search 
was  now  making  for  the  thieves;  and,  and — that 
was  all. 

**  A  devilish  pretty  business,  upon  my  soul ! 
Here  I  keep  a  score  of  infernal  banditti,  that  I 
have  to  feed  and  pay ;  and  not  content  with  rob- 
bing me  themselves,  they  must  let  in  a  gang  of 
ruffians  from  the  street  to  help  them.  D — n 
them  !  they  think  of  nothing  but  filling  and  stuf- 
fing at  my  expense.  And  you,  you  beggarly  littlo 
brat,  you  could  sit  still  and  see  me  robbed !  Why 
the  devil  couldn't  you  bawl  out  and  raise  the 
house  ?  but  hang  you,  you're  all  alike." 

Mrs.  Bagshawe  joined  her  spouse  in  throwing 
the  blame  upon  Nancy  ;  who,  she  observed,  was 
fit  for  nothing  out  of  the  kitchen ;  and  peremp- 
torily ordered  her  to  withdraw. 

"Come  here,"  said  Bagshawe  to  the  child,  and 
he  smoothed  the  straight  black  hair  over  her  pale 
face ;  **  you  don't  like  to  see  mo  robbed,  do  you  ?'* 

"1^0,  sir,"  said  Nancy,  "  you  do  not  think  so. 
I  thought  the  men  were  fetching  goods  packed 
ready  fbr  them." 

"Ha!  by  God!  you  may  be  right;  I  never 
thought  of  that ;  confound  the  villains.  There, 
go  down,  my  dear,  and  mind  your  book.  Mr. 
Dednail,  let  me  have  a  list  of  the  stolen  goods. 
If  the  officers  come,  you  will  answer  any  ques- 
tions, and  let  me  know  if  the  thieves  are  caught. 
{Exit  Dednail.)  Betsy,  my  love,  this  is  dreadful 
tor  the  nerves.  Make  me  a  little  brandy -and- 
water,  and  if  Dr.  Silverstone  calls  show  him  up." 

The  full-blown  Betsy  returns  to  the  shop,  now 
as  brilliant  as  the  light  of  a  score  of  argand  lamps 
can  make  it,  caring  very  little  for  the  robbery ; 
being  impressed  with  a  notion,  perhaps  the  true 
one,  that  if  they  lost  a  few  ten- pound  notes  by 
theft,  they  might  gain  as  much  by  the  notoriety 
it  would  occasion ;  and  leaving  her  husband  to  re- 
cover his  composure  under  the  joint  influence  of 
his  snuff  box,  brandy- and- water,  and  the  columns 
of  the  Bath  Herald, 

(To  he  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  III. 
**  When  Massena  retired  before  the  impetuous  ad- 
vance of  Lord  Wellington,  and  left  behind  the 
boasted  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  you  may  remem- 
ber that  he  selected  the  position  of  Santarem  as 
one  admirably  adapted  to  keep  in  check  the 
advance  of  your  troops  through  the  Portuguese 
frontier.  While  his  division  occupied  their 
trenches  on  the  hill  above  the  Tagus,  I  was  one 
day  dispatched  on  duty  to  the  officer  commanding 
the  Cuirassier  Brigudo  at  Torres  Novas,  a  town 
five  leagues  from  Santarem,  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a  beautiful  plain.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  is  overlooked  by  the  castle  with  the  nine 
towers,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

"  I  rode  without  an  orderly,  or  other  followers, 
for  the  whole  coimtry  was  covered  with  our 
troops,  and  I  had  no  dread  of  molestation,  though 
desired  by  Marshal  Massena  to  take  with  me  a 
section  of  dragoons,  as  part  of  the  country  through 
which  I  had  to  pass  was  rendered  very  imsafe  by 
the  residence  and  outrages  of  a  certain  Don  Julian 
d'Aviero,  a  half-mad  student  of  Alcola,  who  had 
gathered  a  band  of  deserter  guerillas,  and  become 
a  captain  of  robbers  in  the  woods  of  Santarem. 
There  his  name  had  become  terrible  through  all 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Estramaduras,  Alentejo 
and  Beira.  His  midnight  expeditions  and  attacks 
upon  the  detached  houses  and  solitary  quintas  of 
friend  and  foe  were  characterised  by  singular  and 
wanton  cruelty ;  and  in  a  state  of  warfare,  where 
the  country  was  possessed  by  two  hostile  armies, 
the  pretexts  of  treason  and  espionage  were  never 
wanting. 

"  A  wild  yell  informed  the  inmates  that  their 
dwelling  was  surrounded  by  the  banditti  of  ])on 
Julian ;  the  doors  were  dashed  in ;  the  men,  half- 
starting  from  their  beds,  were  hcwTi  to  pieces; 
their  wives  and  daughters  were  dragged  away  to 
suffer  worse  than  death;  the  houses  were  pillaged, 
and  then  reduced  to  ashes,  iind  many  of  these 
atrocities  were  doubtless  attributed  by  us  to  you, 
and  by  you  to  us.  Captives  were  carried  off  daily, 
but  they  were  generally  ransomed ;  if  not,  a  shot 
from  a  carbine,  or  a  stab  from  a  poniard,  and  all 
was  over ! 

"  I  thought  of  all  these  things  as  I  pursued  my 
solitary  way  by  the  foot  of  the  mountains  that 
skirt  the  plain  of  Torres  Novas ;  but  it  was  with 
less  of  alarm  than  pleasure.  To  me  there  seemed 
something  charming  in  the  lonely  and  knight- 
crrant-liko  fashion  in  which  I  had  ridden  forth 
thus,  in  a  sti'ange  country,  among  dangerous  ways, 
and  an  unscrupulous  people,  with  neither  friend 
nor  ally  save  my  sabre  and  horse. 

"  The  sun  was  verging  towards  the  darkening 

mountains  of  Alentejo ;  but  the  atmosphere  was 

jfit/ll  exceedingly  doBO  and  sultry,  for,  hot  and 


bright,  the  rays  of  the  western  sun  were  poured 
from  a  clear  and  cloudless  sky,  scorching  with 
their  warmth  the  waving  com  and  the  myriads 
of  wild  flowers  that  covered  the  beautiful  plain 
of  Torres  Novas. 

*'  I  was  still  far  from  the  lines  of  Massena;  the 
country  seemed  desolate  and  depopulated.  I  had 
no  guide,  and  became  apprehensive  of  losing  my 
way,  and  wandering  towards  the  British  outposts. 
Once  or  twice  I  questioned  a  passing  peasant,  but 
was  provoked  by  their  sullenness  and  ignorance  of 
their  own  locality. 

" '  Senor/  said  I  to  a  paesano,  whom  I  met 
driving  two  mules  harnessed  in  a  rudo  cart 
which  was  simply  composed  of  the  rough  stem  of 
a  tree,  from  which  two  branches  in  the  form  of 
a  fork  rested,  one  on  each  wheel,  and  formed  the 
axle  — *  Senor,  how  many  leagues  is  it  from  this 
place  to  Santarem  ?* 

** '  Three,  Senor  Caballero,*  replied  the  man, 
holding  up  three  fingers. 

"  *  Bueno !  are  they  long  or  short  ?* 

"  '  Short,  senor.* 

"  There  is,  I  know  not  why,  a  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  Spanish  leagues,  as  many  a  time 
and  oft  we  found  on  the  long  line  of  march. 
After  riding  four  or  five  miles  further,  and,  being 
still  uncertain,  on  meeting  another  peasant  driving 
a  borrico  {an  ass)  laden  with  kid-skins  of  the 
mountain  wine,  I  inquired  of  him  the  distance 
from  Santarem  on  the  Tagus. 

**'Five  long  leagues,  senor,'  he  replied,  dis- 
playing four  fingers  and  a  thumb. 

"  *  Diablo !'  I  muttered,  and  spurred  on,  for  the 
sun  had  now  sunk  behind  the  blue  waving  lino  of 
the  western  Sierra. 

**  Near  a, roadside  fountain  I  passed  the  bodies 
of  three  or  four  French  soldiei*s,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  a  recent  encounter  with  the  outlaws 
of  Julian  Aviero,  and  had  crawled  there  to  quench 
their  thirst  and  die.  They  had  been  completely 
stripped  by  the  Spaniards,  and  their  gory  but 
honourable  scars  were  blackening  in  the  heat  of 
the  sultry  day. 

"  On  the  velvet  turf  that  bordered  the  road  I 
softly  drew  up  my  horse,  on  observing  behind  the 
pedestal  of  the  fountain  a  villainous  son  of  Israel 
practising  dental  surgery,  by  robbing  the  jaws  of 
the  dead ;  for  the  soldiers  being  generally  young 
men,  their  teeth  brought  a  good  price  in  the 
dentist  shops  of  Paris  and  Madrid.  I  had  fre- 
quently heturd  of  this  revolting  practice,  but  never 
till  that  moment  had  ocular  proof  that  such 
existed. 

*'  The  operator  was  a  man  about  forty,  lean  and 
hoUow-visagod,  with  the  brow  of  a  villain,  the 
eyes  of  a  snake,  the  nose  of  an  eagle,  and  beard 
like  a  cossacque;  he  was  enveloped  in  a  loose 
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blue  gown,  and  his  head  was  sunnounted  by  a 
steeple-crowned  sombrero,  that  had  long  lost 
every  trace  of  its  original  colour.  Near  him  lay 
a  square  mahogany  box,  like  a  pedlar's  wallet,  in 
which  he  carried  his  instruments  and  stock  of 
dental  wares. 

"He  was  so  busy  with  the  relaxed  jaws  of 
a  young  soldier  that  he  did  not  perceive  my 
approach. 

*'  YoQ  know  how  jealous  we  soldiers  are  of  the 
tr^tment  given  to  the  remains  of  our  dead  com- 
rades. Maladetto!  my  blood  boiled.  Dashing 
«purs  into  my  horse,  I  plunged  him  right  upon 
the  dog  of  an  Israelite ;  a  kick  from  a  hoof  laid 
bare  his  skull,  and  stretched  him  prostrato  on  the 
earth.  As  he  fell  backwards  I  obtained  a  glimpse 
of  his  wallet,  which  bristled  with  poniards  and 
pistols,  from  which  I  concluded  him  to  be  a  rob- 
W  of  the  living  as  well  as  of  the  dead ;  and  I  soon 
discovered  my  conclusions  to  be  just. 

"This  rencontre  occurred  near  a  great  olive 
wood,  which  was  known  to  be  the  haunt  of 
ATiero ;  and  I  rode  as  fast  as  possible  to  leave  it 
behind  before  nightfall ;  but  I  had  not  gone  half- 
a-mile  from  the  fountain,  when  a  sharp  rifle  shot 
vhistled  from  a  grove  of  olives  on  my  right.  My 
horse  gave  a  snort  of  agony,  and  fell  heavily  for- 
ward stone  dead.  A  bullet  had  pierced  his  brain. 
I  disengaged  myself  from  the  stirrups,  and  drew 
my  sabre,  but  ere  I  could  strike  one  blow  in  my 
defence,  a  hundred  hands  were  upon  me,  and  I 
TBS  a  prisoner,  in  the  power  of  a  band  of  savage 
froatier  guerillas  —  half  soldiers,  half  robbers, 
uid  wholly  demons.  Diable !  my  life  hung  by 
a  hair. 

"  Some  wore  broad  hats,  embroidered  jackets, 
and  yellow  scarfs,  with  plush  breeches;  others 
lad  little  other  garment  than  their  olive  skins, 
and  wore  their  flowing  hair  of  the  deepest  black, 
lathered  in  netted  cauls ;  but  all  were  armed  with 
rifles,  daggers,  and  pistols,  or  with  all  manner  of 
military  weapons  gathered  from  the  fields  of  those 
batdes  which  were  every  day  fought  in  their 
ndnity. 

"  Oh,  Monsieur !  what  a  moment  of  misery  was 
tkat  when  I  found  myself  so  completely  at  the 
aercy  of  those  ruffian  Spaniards,  whom  I  equally 
despued  and  abhorred. 

"  Many  a  knife  was  drawn  and  many  a  blow 
ptmck  at  me ;  but  in  their  very  fury  and  anxiety 
to  destroy  me  these  wretches  retarded,  impeded, 
and  wonnded  each  other. 

" '  Down  with  him !  down  with  the  French- 
Hum  !  Death  to  the  Buonapartist !  Carajo,  carajo  I' 
-was  the  cry  on  every  side. 

** '  Caramba  !*  cried  ono  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
*  I  will  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  first  that  injures 
bim.  Prenchman  and  dog  as  he  is,  our  laws  must 
be  respected.  Away  with  him  to  the  mountains, 
fijT  Don  Julian  d'Aviero  must  decide  his  fate.' 

"  ATiero !  my  heart  sunk ;  I  was  then  quite  in 
the  power  of  the  devil. 

*'  Amid  a  storm  of  growling  and  swearing,  and 
cren  fisticnf^,  I  was  conducted  through  the  wood, 
which  was  almost  pathless  and  covered  the  face 
of  the  Sieira  by  which  wo  ascended,  to  an  old  and 


ruined  viUa,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Aviero.  It 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  that  overhung 
the  Tagus,  and  there  Don  Julian  had  for  the 
present  established  his  head-quarters.  A  recent 
attempt  had  been  made,  by  a  detachment  of  ours, 
under  Jacques  Chataigneur,  to  dislodge  him ;  these 
had  been  repulsed  with  great  slaughter ;  and  on 
approaching  the  villa,  I  could  discern  vivid  traces 
of  the  conflict  —  traces  which  its  amiable  and 
philosophical  inmates  cared  not  to  trouble  them- 
selves as  yet  in  removing. 

**Thi8  noble  residence  of  Don  Julian's  ancestors, 
with  its  marble  vestibule  and  stately  portico,  its 
frescoed  chambers  and  arcades  of  columns,  round 
which  the  vine  and  the  rose  were  clambering,  had 
been  no  way  improved  by  hie  occupation  thereof. 
A  balustraded  terrace  encircled  it,  and  within 
and  around  it  the  dead  French  and  guerillas  were 
lying  across  each  other  in  scores  —  many  of  them 
yet  grasping  their  adversaries,  just  as  they  had 
fallen,  without  their  hold  relaxing,  or  the  fierce 
expression  which  distorted  their  features  at  tho 
hour  of  death  passing  away. 

"  Many  of  these  men  were  my  comrades,  grena- 
diers of  the  23rd,  whom  I  could  recognise,  not- 
withstanding the  alteration  of  their  features. 

**  In  the  assault  and  defence,  the  doors  and 
windows  of  this  beautiful  villa  had  aU  been  blown 
to  pieces;  the  walls  were  studded  with  bullets 
and  spattered  with  blood,  which  appeared  to  have 
run  like  a  rivulet  down  the  staircase,  to  mingle 
with  the  waters  of  a  shattered  jet  d*eau  in  the 
vestibule.  At  the  head  of  the  stair  a  barricade 
had  been  formed  by  a  sideboard,  a  piano,  and  other 
furniture,  wedged  with  bolsters  and  pillows,  and 
books ;  and  this  point  of  assault  had  been  fought 
for,  like  any  breach  in  the  glacis  of  Badajoz. 
Everywhere  the  bills  and  axes  of  the  pioneers  had 
been  at  work ;  but  Chataigneur  had  been  repulsed, 
and  Don  Julian  remained  impregnable  and  tri- 
umphant. 

**In  a  noble  apartment,  the  windows  of  which 
overlooked  the  Tagus  and  the  vast  plain  that 
spread  in  its  beauty  towards  the  castle  and  city 
of  Torres  Novas,  the  ramparts  of  which  were 
tipped  with  the  last  gleam  of  the  set  sun, 
Don  Julian,  with  several  of  his  desperadoes,  sat 
over  their  cups  of  country  wine,  muffled  in  their 
mantles,  and  enjoying  paper  cigars,  while  their 
feet  rested  on  a  great  copper  brasscro  of  charcoal 
that  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  marble  floor. 

**  Don  Julian,  a  remarkably  handsome  young 
man,  but  with  a  bold,  reckless,  and  ferocious  cast 
of  features,  received  me  with  a  low  bow,  which  I 
could  perceive  to  be  partly  ironical.  His  jacket 
of  green  velvet  was  richly  brocaded  and  fastened 
with  silver  clasps;  his  breast  was  displayed  by 
an  open  shirt,  and  had  a  crucifix  engraved  on  it 
by  gunpowder.  He  wore  yellow  breeches  girt  by 
a  sash,  red  stockings  and  abarcas;  but  had  no 
weapons  but  his  sabre. 

"  Wlien  he  addressed  me,  I  expected  to  hear 
but  my  death  warrant;  judge  how  agreeably  I 
was  surprised  by  his  saying, 

"  *  Senor,  though  you  are  a  Frenchman,  and  I 
might  this  moment  put  you  to  dea\,\itA  oam^^i^et 
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of  Spain,  and  as  a  revenge  in  some  sort  for  tho 
recent  attempt  made  by  j'oiir  ruthless  marshal  on 
my  residence  here,  I  know  you  to  be  the  officer 
who  spared  the  mansion  of  old  Don  Juan  Lerm'a, 
when  empowered  by  your  orders  to  destroy  it.  | 
Don  Juan  is  the  only  man  for  whom  a  lingering 
feeling  of  humanity  has  left  in  my  breast  an  atom 
of  regard,  for  he  loved  the  old  cavalier,  my  father, 
well.  Being  anxious  to  requite  to  you  the  kind- 
ness so  lately  done  to  him,  and  to  prove  whether 
his  gratitude  surpasses  that  of  a  robber,  I  request 
that  you  will  write  to  him  from  this,  my  Yilla  of 
Aviero,  and  beg  the  ransom  of  one  hundred  dollars 
to  free  you  from  my  troop,  as  I  question  very 
much  if  the  state  of  Massena*s  commissariat  will 
enable  you  to  have, so  much  loose  cash  about 
you.' 

*'*You  are  right,  senor;  a  hundred  dollars! 
Diable !  I  never  had  so  much  money  at  any  time. 
But  what  if  the  cavalier  Lerma  refuses  ?* 

'*  *  You  must  die.* 

"  *  Morblcu !'  said  I,  shrugging  my  shoulders. 

**  *  Such  is  the  law  of  capture  to  which  we 
have  bound  oui*sclve8,  by  such  oaths  as  men  seldom 
hear.  You  will  be  accommodatc^i  with  writing 
materials;  address  a  letter  to  the  Cavalier  Don 
Juan  Lerma,  and  one  of  my  people  will  convey  it 
immediately  to  the  city  of  Santarem.* 

**  Upon  this,  I  wrote  a  hurried  but  anxious 
note  to  the  old  hidalgo,  begging  him  to  consider 
the  kindness  I  had  done  him,  the  danger  by 
which  I  was  menaced,  and  pledging  my  honour 
to  repay  the  hundred  duroa  out  of  my  first  prize 
money.  This  system  of  kidnapping  and  extortion 
had  become  so  common  that,  being  doubtful  of  tho 
answer,  I  saw  tho  messenger  depart  with  an 
anxiety  which  I  laboured  in  vain  to  conceal  by 
folding  my  arms  and  planting  my  feet  on  the 
brassero,  by  smoking  a  cigar,  sipping  the  Lisbon 
vino,  and  joining  in  the  half  frivolous  and  wholly 
ruffian  chit-chat  of  Don  Julian  and  his  squalid 
myrmidons. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  I  was  a  little  startled 
to  find  my  acquaintance,  the  Jew  dentist,  enter, 
with  his  box  under  his  arm,  a  bloody  cloth  en- 
circling his  head  and  half  concealing  his  basilisk 
eyes,  which  bent  on  me  a  demoniacal  scowl  of 
recognition  ;  and  I  discovered  to  my  consternation 
that  this  worthy,  in  virtue  of  being  a  gi-eatcr 
fiend  than  his  fellows,  was  no  other  than  the 
lieutenant  of  Julian  d* Aviero.  But,  without 
seeming  to  observe  me,  he  advanced  to  the  side  of 
the  latter,  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  car. 

"  *  Ha,'  said  Don  Julian,  '  is  it  so  ?  then  our 
heUish  compact  must  be  obser\-ed.  I  am  sorry 
for  the  little  pacsana,  but  there  is  no  remedy. 
Hold,  there,  cammarados!  bring  in  the  prisoners 
of  Santarem — the  potter  Perez  and  the  girl  who 
was  captured  with  him  last  night  by  our  worthy 
Teniente  Isacco  Zendono.' 

"  *  The  girl  is  his  sister,'  growled  the  Jew 
robber,  in  husky  Spanish,  as  he  threw  oflf  his  blue 
gown  and  revealed  his  gaudy  Spanish  dress,  and 
sash  bristling  with  pistols  and  knives,  *  and  a 
fair  sample  of  motlier  Eve's  fiesh  she  is — Caiajo  I' 

^^  'Cuivea  hhmt  70U !  bring  them  in,  or  '-«-aad 


Julian,  who  always  assumed  the  blastcring  ruffian 
to  his  own  people,  grasped  a  pistol. 

**  The  lieutenant  quitted  his  presence  ;  but 
almost  immediately  returned,  dragging  in  a  stout 
peasant  about  three  or  four  imd  twenty  years  of 
age.  He  had  all  the  lofty  air,  the  well-knit  and 
erect  figure  of  those  peasantry  on  frontiers  where 
the  Portuguese  are  improved  by  intermarriage 
with  the  Spaniards.  He  wore  a  brown  vest  with 
loose  sleeves,  and  breeches  of  bright  yellow  cotton, 
tied  about  the  middle  by  a  red  silk  scarf.  His 
long  raven  hair  was  gathered  in  a  wide  silk  netting, 
and  hung  in  a  heavy  mass  upon  his  neck.  His 
hands  were  tightly  pinioned  by  a  cord,  but  he 
gazed  about  him  with  an  air  of  reckless  defiance, 
which,  however,  failed  to  intimidate  the  thieves 
or  to  encourage  his  sister,  a  pretty-looking  girl  of 
sixteen  or  thereabout,  who  clung  to  his  arm  in 
tho  utmost  terror. 

**Her  coal-black  hair  was  plaited  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Basque  women,  in  two 
gigantic  braids,  and  reached  below  tho  floanceB  of 
her  yellow  skirt,  which  was  short  enough  to  ex- 
pose, halfway  up  to  the  knee,  her  very  handsome 
legs,  encased  in  bright  scarlet  stockings,  which 
were  elaborately  covered  with  white  braiding. 
Her  little  feet  and  ancles  were  equipped  with  open 
cut  abarcas,  interlaced  with  thongs  of  morocco 
leather,  like  the  hose  of  your  Highland  soldiers. 
Her  teeth  and  lips  were  a  miracle,  and  her  t^ror 
made  her  dark  eyes  glitter  like  diamonds.  Ah ! 
merci,  monsieur,  she  was  excessively  oaptivatiiig, 
that  little  paesana. 

''Though  such  a  little  beauty  is  not  unoommon 
in  Spain,  the  robbers  of  Don  Julian  gazed  upon 
her  with  gloating  eyes  of  evil  admiration  and 
longing ;  many  of  them  licked  their  huge  blubber 
lips  with  grim  and  grotesque  glee,  as  if  anticipating 
kisses ;  while  the  poor  sinking  girl  shrunk  from 
their  bold  and  villanous  gaze,  as  she  would  haTO 
done  from  the  eyes  of  so  many  serpents  or 
fiends. 

'*  *  Teresa,  hold  up  your  head,  my  dear  girl;  do 
not  droop  before  these  base  lad  rones,  stained  as 
they  are  with  a  thousand  atrocities.  Diss !  should 
innocence  quail  before  guilt  ?'  said  the  young  pea- 
sant with  a  fearlessness  that  at  once  gained  him 
my  sympathy  and  admiration ;  and  for  a  time  I  * 
forgot  my  own  troubles  in  those  of  the  strangers. 
'  Be  bold  of  heart,  my  sweet  sister !  We  are  pos- 
sessed of  that  which  can  touch  even  the  hearts  of 
those  bad  men,  and  unlock  the  doors  of  their 
prison-house.' 

"  '  You  are  mistaken  in  this  idea,  Senor  Perez  el 
Cantarero,'  said  Don  Julian,  with  a  quiet  un&et^ 
while  his  band  crowded  roimd  with  lowering  brows 
and  gloating  eyes.  'Quito  mistaken,  allow  mo 
to  inform  you.  Your  honest  uncle,  the  abagado 
(0  most  honest  lawyer  of  Santarem !)  has  refused 
to  ransom  you.  Our  messenger,  the  very  reverend 
rabbi,  Isacco  Zendono,  has  come  back  just  now 
empty-handed.' 

''  The  girl  shrieked  and  hid  her  face  in  tho 
bosom  of  her  brother,  who  gazed  around  him  with 
a  look  of  rage,  astonishment,  and  stupe^actioii. 

''  Isaccoi  the  Jew,  burst  into  on  incontroUabli 
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fit  of  langbtcr,  in  wliicli  Don  Julian  and  his  com- 
rades joined. 

'"Out  upon  ye,  villains/  exclaimed  Perez  the 
potter,  shaking  his  clenched  hand  at  them.  | 

*' '  O  Pciez,  por  amor  de mi,'  urged  his  sister,  in  1 
t  breathless  voice.  ! 

"  'Teresa,  my  poor  Teresa*  muttered  the  hrother ' 
through  his  hard  set  teeth,  'I  had  doubts, 
dreadfal  doubts ;  but  I  expected  not  this.  An- 
swer, Senor  Don  Julian  d'Aviero,  does  this  black 
biack-heart<2d  slave  of  Mammon,  this  villain  of  an 
tbagado  foiget  that  ho  retains  in  his  repositories 
tbe  inheritance  left  us  by  old  Gil  Perez,  the  al- 
eilde  of  Santarem  ?' 

'' '  In  truth,  most  blustering  senor,  most  valiant 
eiTalier  of  crocks  and  cans,  your  father's  honest 
brother  has  not  forgotten  that  important  fact,' 
nphcd  Juban  d'Aviero,  in  his  cool,  diy  way. 
'  The  abagado  will  act  true  to  his  trade,  by  de- 
coving  those  who  trust  him.  His  trade  !  May 
tbe  great  Devil  confound  it !  for  it  has  stripped 
me  of  as  fair  an  heritage  as  ever  came  from  a 
miserly  sire  to  a  spendthrift  son.  Well,  Senor 
Paez,  in  short,  to  possess  himself  of  your  two 
tlMmMnd  dollars,  and  practise  a  little  profitable 
eoQveyanciiig,  your  relative  tho  lawyer  has  stoutly 
dedinied  to  ransom  you,  saith  our  messenger, 
swearing  by  the  bones  of  St.  James,  he  would  not 
yield  the  hundredth  part  of  a  pezzo  to  save  you 
fimn  the  jaws  of  hell.' 

"  *  Be  it  so,'  muttered  Perez,  between  his 
dnched  teeth;  *  in  tho  world  that  is  to  come,  he 
will  meet  with  his  reward.' 

"  *  Were  it  but  to  provoke  tho  abagado,  I  would 
willingly  set  you  free,  Senor  Potter ;  but  the  laws 
of  this  free  community  say  nay.' 

"'But  my  sister ' 

"'Has  Ibund  no  more  favour  than  yourself. 
Bntos !  You  are  a  strange  fellow,  Senor  Perez. 
Who  the  devil  ever  expects  to  find  an  apostle  in 
the  oarease  of  an  abagado  ?' 

" '  Madre  de  Dios !  my  poor  Teresa !'  said  tho 
joang  man,  folding  his  sister  to  his  breast ;  while 
ihe  responded  by  an  agony  of  grief  and  terror, 
soeh  as  I  had  never  beforo  witnessed. 

'*  On  her  knees  she  bent  before  Julian  d'Aviero, 
imploring  him  to  spare  her  only  brother,  and  to 
sky  her,  if  he  pleased ;  but  her  piteous  cries  and 
supplications,  rendered  yet  more  plaintive  by  the 
beautiful  language  of  Spain,  were  drowned  by  the 
brutal  jests,  and  whoops,  and  yells  of  tho  Portu- 
guese  robbers. 

"  When  the  hubbub  subsided,  '  Senor  Canta- 
lero/  said  Don  Julian,  in  his  wonted  cold  and 
•araaatic  manner,  '  I  have  said  that  your  ransoms 
«r»zeluaed.' 

'' '  And  what  then,  Sonor  Ladrone  ?'  asked  the 
psptsmn  sternly. 

**  *  You  must  die — ^that  is  all,'  replied  the  cap- 
tain, quietly  knocking  the  ashes  fix>m  his  fragmnt 


"  '  Die !' 

"  *  Si,  morir,  Micer  Perez  el  Cantarero,'  said  he, 
with  an  ironical  bow. 

"  '  'Tis  hard  to  die  thus,  and  unrevenged,'  said 
the  peaaanti  looking  round  as  if  for  a  weapon; 


but  I  am  content,  so  that  you  release  my  sister, 
and  swear  upon  the  crucifix  that  she  shall  receive 
no  harm.' 

'*At  this  demand  there  was  another  horrid 
laugh ;  and  the  Jew,  turning  up  his  eyes,  swore 
something  in  Hebrew  at  a  request  so  unreason- 
able. 

*'  'Keep  your  mind  quite  at  ease,  Pere^,  amigo 
mio,'  said  Julian  d'Aviero,  whose  potations  were 
now  affecting  his  brain,  and  imparting  to  his 
manner  a  strange  mixture  of  ferocity  and  jocose 
cruelty — *do  not  be  alarmed;  your  sister  shall 
not  die.  Maladetto !  dost  think  we  have  no  taste 
or  discrimination  r' 

**  *  The  Holy  Virgin  thank  you  !'  said  the  pot- 
tor,  with  an  odd  mixture  of  fervour  and  ferocity; 
'  my  dearest  Teresa  will ' 

"  '  Fall  to  the  lot  of  the  fortunate  rascal  to 
whom  the  happy  dic€  assigns  her,'  said  the  Jew 
lieutenant  of  the  gang,  pushing  forward  and 
jostling  mc,  ^vith  such  insolence  that  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  my  hands  from  liis  throat.' 

"  *  Hark  you,  Master  Potter/  he  continued,  in 
his  husky  Spanish,  which  I  cannot  imitate.  *  We 
cast  lots  for  the  women  wo  capture,  it*  they  be 
young  and  handsome.  The  men  we  poniard,  if 
they  cannot  ransom  their  heads  and  liidcs,  and 
then  we  bury  them  honourably  in  the  chasm  of 
the  Tagus.  The  bones  of  some  stout  fellows  are 
bleaching  there,  so  you  will  find  yourself  in  good 
company,  I  promise  you.  I  owe  you  a  grudge 
for  the  stroke  your  cajado  dealt  on  my  pate  yes- 
terday, and  so  claim  the  first  blow  to-day.  Arro- 
jarsCy  camarados  !  fall  on !' 

"He  unsheathed  his  poniard  and  grasped  tho 
potter  by  the  collar  of  his  bucki'am  doublet ;  but 
the  desccaiding  blow  was  arrested  by  the  uplifted 
arms  of  Teresa,  who  hung  upon  the  villanous  dog 
of  Israel  with  the  determination,  if  not  with  the 
strength,  of  a  tigress,  and  poured  forth  a  succes- 
sion of  cries  and  threats,  which  astonished  even 
the  intended  assassin ;  then,  sinking  upon  her 
knees,  the  winning  girl  pressed  the  murderer's 
hideous  paw  to  her  beautiful  lips,  beseeching  him, 
in  those  accents  to  which  a  woman  in  deadly 
terror  can  alone  give  utterance,  to  spare  her 
brother,  her  Perez,  her  dear  and  only  brother,, 
and  she  would  become  the  servant,  the  slave,  of 
the  robber  for  her  whole  life. 

"  '  Oh,  spare  my  brother — spare  him  !  0  Senor 
Judio;  0  Senor  Don  Julian,  Caballeros — ^gracias 
— ^bandidas — ^por  Nuestra  Senora  Santissima !' 

'*  *  My  slave  ?  Demonias !'  chuckled  the  niffian 
Jew ;  *  that  you  may  be  at  all  events,  or  I  may 
make  short  work  with  you,  and  so  disappoint 
some  honest  fellow  here.  Off,  off  with  you !'  and 
he  shook  her  from  him  with  so  much  violence, 
that  on  sinking  to  the  floor  the  blood  gushed  from 
her  mouth  and  nostrils. 

"  The  Jew  again  raised  his  dagger,  but  Perez, 
filled  with  fUry  at  the  treatment  of  his  sister, 
snapped,  as  if  it  had  been  a  straw,  the  cord  that 
bound  him,  and,  grappling  with  the  athletic 
ruffian,  dashed  him  on  the  floor,  where  he  placed 
a  foot  upon  his  breast,  and  trod  him  down  as  ono 
would  do  a  serpent.    The  Uoo4  ot  MiQ  ^Q\Xfct  ^^ 
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up ;  grasping  another  by  the  sash,  he  hurled  him 
back  with  such  force  that  the  bandit  was  instantly 
slain ;  for,  on  staggering,  his  head  came  so  vio- 
lently in'  contact  with  an  angle  of  the  wall,  that 
in  a  moment  his  brains  were  dashed  out,  and  he 
presented  a  dreadful  spectacle  as  he  lay,  breath- 
less and  quivering,  with  his  battered  skull  empty, 
as  if  struck  by  a  grapeshot,  and  his  blood  and 
brains  forming  an  oozy  pool  beside  him. 

"Even  the  banditti  seemed  struck  with  horror 
for  a  moment,  and  a  stillness  ensued.  They 
glared  at  their  dead  comrade  and  at  each  other, 
heedless  of  the  groans  and  struggles  of  the  half- 
stifled  Zendono.  The  voice  of  the  girl  was  again 
heard  supplicating,  for  I  had  raised  her  up ;  and 
she  implored  me  to  save  her  brother,  for  he  had 
done  no  wrong,  but  shed  blood  only  in  his  own 
defence,  and  now  remained  motionless  and  terrified 
at  his  own  temerity.  The  faint  and  half-articulate 
voice  of  Teresa  recalled  the  band  from  the  spell 
which,  as  I  have  said,  their  comrade's  death  had 
cast  around  them ;  and  simultaneously  they  rushed 
with  their  knives  upon  the  poor  potter,  and, 
pierced  at  once  by  innumerable  and  reiterated 
wounds,  he  sank  lifeless  among  their  feet;  and 
long  after  the  last  vital  spark  had  fled,  they  con- 
tinued to  stab,  and  slash,  and  otherwise  mutilate 
the  corpse  until  its  bloody  garments  hung  about 
it  in  tatters. 

"'Tonnero!'  thought  I,  *if  my  friend  the 
hidalgo  has  neither  the  cash  nor  the  inclination  to 
ransom  tM,  I  will  be  in  a  bad  way.* 

"  By  order  of  Don  Julian,  who  had  watched 
this  scene  of  butchery  with  folded  arms  and  an 
immoveable  aspect,  the  body  was  tossed  over  the 
window,  from  whence  I  heard  it  falling  heavily 
fh>m  rock  to  rock  before  it  reached  the  deep,  dark 
water  of  a  tributary  of  the  Tagus,  that  struggled 
through  a  chasm  in  the  cliff's,  two  hundred  feet  below. 

"  While  the  half  drunken  banditti  cursed  and 
yelled  like  fiends,  they  cast  the  dead  body  of  their 
comrade  after  that  of  the  unfortunate  potter,  then 
wiped  and  sheathed  their  poniards ;  and  aU  traces 
of  the  horrible  occurrence  disappeared,  save  the 
red  blood  gouts  upon  the  floor,  which  these  Euro- 
pean Thugs  never  thought  of  cleansing;  but 
trampled  to  and  fro  among  that  frightful  puddle 
as  heedlessly  as  if  it  had  been  so  much  spring 
water  spilt  by  accident. 

"  Teresa  had  swooned,  and  hung  on  my  arm  in 
a  happy  state  of  insensibility. 

**  Isacco  Zendono,  who  had  suffered  severely  in 
the  mel^e,  during  his  prostrate  position  on  the 
floor,  now  scrambled  up,  his  heart  burning  with 
fury,  and  his  body  smarting  with  pain.  He  was 
plastered  with  the  gore  of  fiie  slain  men ;  and  its 
dripping  from  his  sable  beard  and  matted  hair 
no  way  improved  his  personal  appearance,  or  in- 
creased the  henevol&nce  of  his  features. 

'*  Growling  at  the  weight  of  his  comrades'  heels, 
he  demanded  in  a  stentorian  voice  that  lots  should 
be  cast  for  possession  of  the  Senora  Teresa ;  a  pro- 
position at  once  acceded  to. 

**  Dice  were  produced,  and  the  beetle-browed 
banditti  crowded  round  a  table,  where  they  rattled 
and  threw  the  dice  in  succession. 


"  The  Jew  uttered  a  yell. 

*'  He  had  won! 

"  Diable !  how  like  a  victorious  fiend  he  seemed, 
as  with  a  shout  of  villanous  joy,  he  snatched  the 
poor  insensible  victim  from  my  arms,  and  with 
his  poniard  menacing  any  man  who  dared  to 
follow,  bore  her  off,  bent  double  over  his  left  arm, 
as  easily  as  he  would  have  done  a  folded  mantle. 

'*  Poor  Teresa !  she  was  so  slight  and  young. 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  not  quite  such  a  bad  or  wild  fel- 
low as,  perhaps,  you  may  think  me ;  and  I  do  assure 
you  that  I  then  felt  my  impetuous  blood  tingling 
in  every  vein.  I  sprang  alter  the  dog  Zendono, 
but  was  restrained  by  the  powerful  and  perhaps 
friendly  arm  of  Don  Julian  d' Aviero. 

"  *  Senor !'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  whisper,  '  are 
you  mad  ?  Eemember  your  life  is  at  stake,  and 
ponder  well  on  the  helplessness  of  your  condition 
among  us.' 

"  The  truth  of  this  came  bitterly  home  to  my 
heart ;  I  gave  the  speaker  a  fierce  and  reproachfril 
glance,  and  folded  my  arms  in  silence. 

"  My  heart  bled  for  the  unhappy  girl. 

''Frequently  in  that  long  and  dreary  night, 
when  the  mountain  blast  howled  drearily  among 
the  shattered  villa  of  Aviero,  and  moaned  in  the 
gorge  through  which  the  Tagus  wound,  I  heard 
the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  miserable  girl, 
and  the  oaths  and  revelry  of  those  to  whom  sho 
was  now  abandoned. 

"Ere  daybreak,  her  cries  had  ceased.  Mille 
Baionettes !  they  nearly  drove  me  mad. 

"  What  became  of  her  I  know  not,  as  I  never 
saw  her  again. 

"  Next  day,  an  old  Padre  of  Santarem  came  with 
a  message  from  the  hidalgo  Don  Jimn  Lermo, 
whose  mansion  I  had  spared.  The  priest  had  vo- 
lunteered on  this  errand  of  mercy,  as  no  other  man 
in  Santarem  woidd  venture  within  the  reach  of 
the  terrible  Aviero,  to  whom  he  paid  two  hundred 
pillared  dollars,  and  I  was  conducted  to  within  a 
few  toiscs  of  the  advanced  sentinels  of  our  out 
piquets,  by  Don  Julian  in  person,  and  we  bade 
each  other  adieu  with  a  very  good  grace,  but 
without  either  tears  or  regret  on  my  side,  as  may 
be  very  well  assumed ;  and  so  ended  my  mal-ad- 
venture  in  the  wood  of  Santarem." 


The  Captain  St.  Florian  concluded  his  story. 

"  Parblcu  !"  said  he,  "  how  dry  my  throat  is 
with  speaking  so  long,  and  I  dare  say  I  have  tired 
you  to  death.  But  let  us  have  one  more  bottle 
of  Janette's  champaigne,  and  then  we  shall  decamp 
soberly  to  look  for  more  adventures.  But  I  must 
bo  cautious,  being  for  guard  at  the  Chateau  to- 
morrow. You  cannot  mean  to  return  to  Lagny 
to-night?" 

"I  must;  and  'tis  high  time  we  were  ofl^ 
Captain  St.  Florian  ;_besides,  I  dfee  Janette  is  de- 
cidedly sleepy." 

"  AJi !  poor  girl,  yes." 

"  My  horse  is  at  an  hotel  in  a  street  leading  frim 
the  Champs  Elys^cs." 

"  Ouf !  a  devil  of  a  way  from  this.     There  is  a 
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chorch  clock  striking  five.  I^ombril  de  Belzebub, 
*tis  morning  I" 

We  hurriedly  rose  to  depart.  Janette  had 
fellen  fast  asleep  in  the  bar,  and  St.  Florian  kissed 
her  brow  as  he  passed  and  deposited  the  reckoning 
in  her  lap.  The  Portiere  of  the  cabaret  let  us 
out,  and  we  sallied  through  the  street  to  find  mv 
hotel. 

At  the  Chateau,  as  the  Parisians  name  the  pa- 
lace, I  bade  adieu  to  the  Captain,  and  getting  forth 
my  horse,  rode  off. 

The  trumpets  of  the  Austrian  cavalry  and  the 
English  drums  wei^  ringing  on  the  early  morning 


wind,  as  the  reveille  roused  the  soldiers  of  the 
allied  host  in  their  several  camps  and  cantonments. 

The  patrols  of  the  gens  d'armes  were  retiring 
to  their  quarters ;  the  sun  was  coming  up  in  his 
glory,  and  ruddily  in  his  morning  light,  amid  the 
morning  smoke  of  Paris,  shone  the  huge  facade  of 
Notre  Came,  and  the  burnished  dome  of  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides. 

Paris,  with  its  tented  parks  and  guarded  bar- 
riers, was  left  behind ;  and  I  dashed  at  fiill  gal- 
lop along  the  dusty  road  that  under  the  shadow 
of  many  a  vine  trellis,  and  many  an  apple  bower, 
led  to  my  cantonments  at  Lagny  on  the  Maine. 
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THE  LATE  GRAND  VIZIER  RESCHID  MEHEMET  PACHA,  AND  THE  EX-SERASKIER 

RIZA  PACHA. 


h  Christendom  it  is  rare  that  an  obscure  boy 
attains  that  power  in  manhood  which  enables 
hifn  to  direct  the  good  or  bad  policy  of  states. 
S^plendid  exceptions  there  are;  but  the  Gregorys, 
Wolseys,  Crom wells,  Ganganellis,  Cannings,  De 
Borgos,  and  Napoleons  are  few  in  number.  It  is 
trae  that  Washingtons  and  Franklins,  Jeffersons 
and  Adamses,  Jacksons  and  Calhouns  have  arisen ; 
and  other  great  men  of  humble  birth  will  arise  in 
the  far  West ;  for  the  American  soil  is  far  more 
genial  to  their  growth  than  the  ground  of  old 
Earope.  That  they  will  arise  and  grow  strong 
in  the  latter,  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tnry  has  given  demonstrative  evidence ;  and  long 
before  the  other  half  passes  away,  the  pointed 
reply  made  by  Grammont  on  the  arrival  of  a 
stapid  foreign  ambassador  to  Louis  XIV.,  who 
had,  in  the  war  of  the  succession,  allowed  the  in- 
capable relatives  of  the  ministers  to  be  employed 
as  generals  and  officers,  who  committed  daily 
blunders,  will  no  longer  be  applicable  to  Europe. 
Louis  having  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
Mness  of  tiie  ambassador,  Grammont  remarked, 
"Vous  verrez,  sire,  que  se  sera  le  parent  do  quel- 
qneministre"  —  **You  see,  sire,  he  is  the  rela- 
tive of  some  minister." 

Let  us  see  how  they  manage  those  things  in 
Turkey.  Head  Ottoman  history,  and  you  will 
be  familiarised  with  a  despotism  which  has  usually 
ao  other  moderator  than  the  bow-string.  Yet  we 
M  in  its  annals  sublime  examples  of  magnani- 
mity and  generosity,  and  recent  events  have 
proved  that  these  virtues  are  by  no  means  extinct. 
In  Turkey  the  term  slave  has  a  very  different 
^goification  to  that  which  the  word  expresses  in 
£aglish.  It  is  true  they  are  bought  or  taken 
prisoners;  and  not  being  Islamites,  when  pur- 
diased  or  captured,  they  are  considered  infidels, 
«nd  therefore  unworthy  of  respect  or  confidence. 
But  when  they  once  enter  a  Turkish  family,  or 
tlie  service  of  the  Sultan,  it  is  rarely  that  they  do 
lot  after  some  months  adopt  the  faith  of  Moham- 
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med.  "When  circumcised  and  numbered  with 
the  faithful,  there  is  no  barrier  to  exclude  them 
from  the  highest  posts  in  the  state.  They  may 
become  Pachas,  that  is,  general  or  governor  of 
the  first  rank,  or  Grand  Vizir,  who  is  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  empire.  Countless  numbers  of 
slaves  and  renegades  have  attained  both  ranks. 
Some  have  lisen  with  honour  and  usefulness. 
The  celebrated  Heschid  Mehemet  Pacha  was  bom 
about  the  year  1800,  at  Kutayha  in  Asia  Minor; 
his  famil}'  were  Georgians,  and  his  father  was  a 
Christian  pastor.  When  little  more  than  a  child 
he  was  purchased  as  the  slave  of  an  old  Seraskier 
— the  notorious  Koshrew  Pacha — and  was  brought 
up  in  the  Islamic  faith.  The  slave  so  introduced 
mingles,  eats,  and  drinks  with,  and  often  marries 
one  of  his  master's  familj'. 

Young  Reschid,  on  becoming:  an  inmate  of  the 
family  of  Koshrew,  made  himself  remarkably  use- 
ful ;  and  being  faithfully  attentive  to  his  devotions 
as  a  ^^fussulman,  he  gained  the  full  confidence  of 
the  old  Pacha,  who  treated  him  as  a  son,  and  who 
was  himself  formerly  a  Georgian  Christian  slave. 
The  late  Sultan  used  to  call  him  father,  and  two 
of  Koshrew' 8  other  slaves,  Halil  and  Said,  the 
companions  of  Heschid,  have  not  only  risen  to  the 
rank  of  pachas,  but  they  have  each  received  one  of 
Sultan  Mahnioud's  daughters  in  marriage,  and 
they  are  now  the  brothers-in-law  of  Medjid  the 
reigning  Sultan. 

With  rcspect  to  the  highest  Turkish  families, 
they  have  little  other  than  Christian  blood  in  their 
veins.  Their  mothers  for  centuries  have  been 
the  daughters  of  Christian  parents,  purchased  in 
Circassia  and  Georgia,  or  captured  elsewhere. 
The  mother  of  the  late  Sultan  is  believed,  at  Con- 
stantinople, to  have  been  a  beautiful  French  girl, 
who,  with  her  parents,  were  captured  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  bought  for  the  harem  of  the  lato 
Sultan's  father. 

Keschid  was  remarkably  haudsotcv^i,  MviVve  ^^\V^ 
displayed   auperior    abilities   aa^  ^iXl  «xc^a>^v;)iv 
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spirit,  which  soon  distiaguishcd  him.  He  was 
appointed,  in  1820,  to  the  post  of  Fell,  or  com- 
mandant of  Bolu,  and  was  created  a  pacha.  He 
served  under  Ismail  Pacha  at  the  siege  of  Yanina. 
He  was  then  promoted  to  the  pachalic  of  Kutayha, 
liis  birthplice,  where  he  put  Veli  Pacha,  the  son  of 
All  of  Yanina,  to  death  by  command  of  the  Sultan, 
who  soon  after  ordered  that  the  whole  race  of  the 
teiTible  All  should  be  extirpated.  Two  youths,  the 
sons  of  Veli,  were,  however,  received  and  saved 
in  tlie  harem  of  lieschid.  He  then  defeated  and 
nearly  annihilated  the  rebellious  army  of  the  Pacha 
of  Dama.  In  1825  and  1826,  the'  command  in 
chief  of  the  army  in  Greece  wa»  entrusted  to 
Eeschid  Mehemet,  as  Seraskier  Pacha  ;  while  he 
still  retained  the  Kutayha  pachalic.  Missolonghi 
and  Athens  surrendered  to  him ;  and  it  is  due  to 
his  merciful  interference  that  the  Greeks,  who 
retreated  to  the  Piraeus,  in  order  to  escape  on 
boai*d  their  vessels,  were  not  massacred  by  the 
ferocious  Chaldoupa.  Observing  their  intentions. 
Rescind  galloped  up  to  them  and  shot  their  leader 
with  a  pistol  through  the  head,  and  levelled  the 
next  of  their  chiefs  with  a  sabre.  This  act  of 
magnanimity  was  rewarded,  two  years  afterwards, 
on  the  same  ground,  by  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
and  treacherous  deeds  on  record.  Three  hundred 
Turks,  who  marched  out  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Pineus,  surrendered  it  on  receiving  a  Bofe  conduct 
for  their  retreat.  Instead  of  this  most  sacred  of 
military  engagements  being  obser>'ed,  they  were 
all  massacred  by  the  Greeks ;  an  act  which  formed 
an  ominous  prelude  to  the  continued  bad  faith  of 
that  mendacious  nation. 

On  returning  to  Constantinople,  Koshrew,  who 
had  become  Capitan  Pacha,  presented  Eeschid 
to  his  household,  consisting  of  a  retinue  of  richly 
dressed  young  Mamelukes,  most  of  whom  he  had 
purchased.  He  addressed  Reschid  by  saying, 
"Hero  I  present  you  to  your  brothers,"  and 
turning  to  the  youths  he  said,  "  Behold  a  pacha 
covered  with  honours,"  seemingly  in  pride  for 
having  reared  him.  **  I  bought  him  for  thirty- 
five  piastres.  tSee  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
merit.  He  is  now  near  me  and  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Sultan,  yet  he  went  forth  out  of  your 
ranks."  These  words  were  taken  as  offensive. 
Reschid  dropped  his  pipe  and  remained  silent. 
•He  retired  in  an  irritated  spirit  and  murmured  as 
he  went  out,  "  Am  I  minced  flesh  to  be  thus  held 
up  for  sale  ?  "  Koshrew  having  become  Seraskier- 
in- chief  and  the  administrator  of  the  new  mili- 
tary organization,  the  hatred  of  Reschid  against 
his  former  master  became  irreconcilable,  while, 
nt  the  same  time,  ho  obeyed  with  alacrity  the 
Sultan's  commands. 

Alter  the  disgraceful  battle  of  Navarino,  we 
mean  disgraceftil  to  Russia,  England,  and  France, 
Reschid  Mehemet  Pacha  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Supreme  Governor  of  Southern  Turkey,  or  Rou- 
meli-Valessi.  But  he  was  frustrated  in  liis  at- 
tempts to  compel  the  Albanians  to  occupy  Greece, 
by  the  hostilities  of  England,  France,  and  Russia ; 
the  policy  of  the  latter  towards  Greece  being  verj- 
dMeivnt  in  its  object,  though  apparently  in  accord- 
0nee  with  the  policy  ot  Englwii  and  France. 


Fnder  these  circmnstances,  the  Albanians,  as  well 
as  the  Greeks,  rose  up  against  the  Turkish 
generalissimo,  who  with  difficulty  escaped  in  a 
boat,  at  night,  from  Prevesa.  Misfortune  and 
disgrace  are  synonymous  in  Turkish  policy.  All 
his  bravery  and  former  victories  were  overlooked: 
;  he  was  deprived  of  his  rank  and  emoluments,  and 
'  sent  into  obscurity  and  inactivity  on  the  banks  of 
!the  Bosphorus.  The  Russian  invasion  brought 
him  out  of  this  unworthy  repose.  He  performed 
several  brilliant  exploits,  and  his  presence,  when 
he  galloped  on  a  beautiful  white  steed  along  the 
ranks,  never  failed  to  animate  the  troops  with 
enthusiasm.  His  old  master,  then  Seraskier 
Pacha,  was  ordered  by  the  Sultan  to  invest  him 
with  the  Balta  and  Sable.  After  the  passage  of 
the  Balkan,  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  so  favour- 
able to  Russia,  was,  by  necessity,  signed.  Reschid 
then  became  Grand  Vizir  or  Prime  Minister,  and 
resumed  the  military  rank  of  Roumeli-ViQessi. 
He  was  authorized  to  appoint  the  Pachas  of 
Larissa  and  Yanina,  and  several  EyaUU,  His 
patronage  was  great.  He  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  south  of  Roumelia  and  to  Scoodra.  He  was 
successful  in  all  the  actions  which  followed,  and 
had  he  not  been  curbed  by  European  diplomacy 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  it  is  supposed 
that  he  would  have  recovered  Greece.  He,  how- 
ever, thoroughly  subdued  the  turbulent  and  con- 
rageous  Albanians ;  and  when  the  empire  seemed 
on  the  brink  of  dissolution,  he  consolidated  the 
rule  of  the  Sultan  in  all  Roumelia  and  Albania. 
His  next  object  of  ambition  was  to  reduce  the 
power  of  Mehemet  Ali,  in  Egypt;  but  he 
wanted  the  military  force  and  the  money  to  fight 
battles  in  so  distant  a  country.  Besides,  he 
knew  well  the  resources,  the  activity,  the  waxy 
manoeuvi-es,  and  the  military  skill  of  Mehemet 
Ali.  The  latter  was,  at  the  same  time,  intimately 
aware  of  the  ambitious  views  of  the  young  Grand 
Vizir;  ho* knew,  also,  that  a  year  at  least  would 
be  required  before  Reschid  Mehemet  could  suffi- 
ciently re-establish  the  domestic  afiairs  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  and  that  a  bold  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  would  distract  and  weaken  the 
Gnmd  Vizir.  He  accordingly  marched  suddenly 
and  seized  upon  S^ria,  the  military  and  civil  ad- 
ministration of  which  he  entrusted  to  his  bold 
son,  Ibrahim  Pacha.  Hussein  Pacha  was  or- 
dered to  repel  Ibrahim,  and  being  followed  by  a 
splendid  army,  and  by  the  Grand  Vizir,  who  always 
inspired  with  enthusiasm  the  Turkish  soldiers, 
entered  Asia  Minor;  but  the  incapacity  and 
blunders  of  Hussein  Pacha  led  to  the  terrible 
battle  and  defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Eoniah.  For 
Mehemet  Reschid  was  not  only  compelled  to  re- 
treat, but  he  became  prisoner  to  the  Egyptiaiis. 
After  the  armistice  which  followed,  he,  however, 
returned  to  Constantinople.  Being  still  considered 
the  idol  of  the  army,  the  whole  military  force  of 
Asia  Minor  was  placed  under  his  command.  He 
fought  and  subdued  tlie  Kurds,  and  brought  the 
whole  of  Kurdistan  under  obedience  to  the  Sultan. 
He  then  prt  pared  to  mnrth  with  a  powerftil  army 
against  Ibrahim  Pacha,  with  the  determinatiQil 
of  recovering  the  nuUtary  reputation  whioh 
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still  felt  by  him  to  have  been  lost  at  Koniah.  In 
the  midst  of  the  active  measurea  which  he  had 
planned  for  the  discomfiture  of  Mehemet  Ali  and 
his  son,  Reschid  Mehemet  was,  in  Docomber  1836, 
Riddenly  attacked  by  some  malady  which  caused 
his  death  in  a  few  hours,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-seven  years. 

He  was  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  and 
taccessful  military  commander  who  has  appeared 
in  the  Ottoman  armies  since  the  days  of  the 
Kioupreli,  and  his  premature  death  loft  the 
Saltan  without  a  single  great  general. 

In  business  he  was  kborious,  and  he  was  never 
ehai^d  with  corruption.  In  that  respect  he  is 
greatly  resembled  by  the  present  Grand  Vizir, 
also  named  Reschid  Pacha.  His  countenance  was 
remarkably  benignant,  expressive,  and  intellectual. 
He  looked,  at  all  periods  of  his  public  life,  much 
older  than  he  really  was.  His  beard  had  for  some 
jeurs  become  grey.  Without  a  natural  ground- 
work of  humanity,  he  would,  under  the  many 
exasperating  circumstances  of  his  career,  have 
become  a  ferocious  monster.  It  is  not  denied  that 
he  was  relentless  in  executing  those  who  betrayed 
the  Sultan,  or  rose  into  treacherous  rebellion — but 
he  never  levied  vengeance  partially.  2^0  one  rode 
mors  gracefully  or  boldly  in  the  field.  Among 
diversified  populations,  he  seemed  to  have  soon 
eomprehended  their  characters.  He  was  remark- 
ably temperate  in  his  pleasures ;  when  his  duty 
required,  and  that  was  almost  every  day  of  his 
life,  he  was  said  to  be  never  diverted  from  his 
plana  or  labours  by  either  cold  or  heat^  hunger 
or  thirst,  wine  or  women.  In  brief,  he  was,  take 
him  all  in  all,  from  his  boyhood  as  a  slave,  until 
hia  premature  death  at  thirty-seven,  and  in  rank 
oomeponding  to  a  field-marshal,  one  of  the  most 
exteoardinary  men  of  the  present  century. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  view  another,  and,  in  cha- 
racter, a  very  different  personage,  the  ex-Seraskier, 
or  eommander-in-chief,  Iliza  Pacha.  He  is  one 
of  the  many  of  those  who  have  risen  from  obscu- 
rity to  the  rank  of  pacha,  and  of  the  numbers 
Yho  have  become  rich  by  their  rapacity  in  the 
provinces  and  by  corruption  at  Constii,ntinople. 
The  financial  system  of  Turkey  favours  these  ex- 
toitions. 

The  SMtme  Porte  derives  its  revenue  partly 
from  monopolies  of  salt  and  tobacco,  and  customs 
dudes;  but  chiefly  from  sums  which  the  Sultan 
commands  each  pacha  to  provide.      The  latter 
extorts  the  same  from  the  people,  by  levying  a 
tribute  from  each  municipality,  which  they  must 
pay.     The  levying  of  this  oppressive  and  often 
minous  exaction,  is  managed  in  whatever  way  the  j 
inhabitants  of  each  municipality  can  cany  the 
Bame  into  execution.     Debasing   the   coin,   and  ''■ 
making  its  nominal  instead  of  its   depreciated! 
nine  a  compulsory  payment,  has  also  been  fre- ' 
(pnoLtly  reaorted  to  by  the  Forte,  in  order  to  meet 
the  expenditure.      To  deny  the  Moslems  many 
Tirtoee  would  be  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  untrue. 
We  have  known  many  among  them  who  pos- 
leaaed  great  personal  merit  and  a  highly  moral 
•ppreoiation  of  justice.    Among  them,  none  stand 
k^lhar  in  the  larkiab  empire  tl^  &e  late  Tuvkiah 


minister  at  London,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Sultan,  Resohid  Pacha.  Jfone  has  wallowed  more 
deeply  in  corruption  than  lliza  Pacha,  ex-seraskier 
and  minister-of-war,  and  many  years  the  minister 
of  the  late  Sultan.  This  man  was,  at  one  time, 
a  Christian  boy  serving  in  a  shop,  then  a  slave, 
soon  after  a  circumcised  Islamite,  from  which 
time  he  rose  by  hypocrisy,  cunning,  and  activity, 
not  unlike,  in  character,  that  of  St.  George  of 
Cappadocia,  England's  patron  saint,  and  protector 
of  her  honour  and  garter. 

lliza  Pacha,  either  from  bigotry  or  poUcy,  al- 
ways acted  with  great  hatred  towards  the  Chris- 
tians. He  insisted  in  the  Divan  that  Kossuth 
and  all  the  Hungarian  refugees  should  be  deli- 
vered to  the  Austrians.  Happily  his  bloody  pur- 
pose was  frustrated  by  the  illustrious  Grand 
Vizir  Ileschid  Pacha,  who  then  sent  Riza  into 
partial  exile  to  Sal^nica. 

Tiie  following  sketch  of  his  character,  chiefly 
written  by  an  intelligent  gentleman  from  the 
East,  has  been  communicated  to  us  by  a  friend. 
We  know  enough  of  Riza  and  the  pachalic  to 
vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of  the  portrait :  — 

'*I  have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Salonica, 
where  Riza  has  been  sent  in  great  disgrace  for 
attempting  the  overtlirow  of  Ileschid  Pacha,  and 
getting  his  friends  to  propose  to  the  council  that 
all  the  refugees  should  be  obliged  to  embrace  Is- 
lamism.  In  the  capital  where  these  groat  men 
are  in  power,  it  is  impossible  for  Franks  to  get 
very  correct  ideas  of  their  character.  It  is  when 
such  men  are  sent  into  the  interior  to  govern  a 
province  that  they  can  be  watched  more  closely, 
and  where  every  act,  every  movement  is  known. 
Here  at  Salonica,  lives  in  power  yet  in  disgrace, 
the  ci'devant  t&ut  puissant  Riza  Pacha,  whom 
Sultan  Mahmoud  raised  from  behind  a  counter  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne. 

**  lliza  Pacha,  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said, 
the  man  who  was  considered  to  have  had  Turkey 
in  his  hands  for  twenty  years,  is  represented  now 
as  one  of  tlie  most  useless  of  pubHc  characters ; 
he  is  immensely  rich,  and  cares  little  for  what  is 
said  to  or  about  him.  Either  fr'om  disgust  or 
apathy  he  does  nothing;  his  time  is  devoted  to 
pleasure.  Coursing  is  his  daily  amusement,  and 
at  night,  when  not  drunk,  he  sallies  forth  seeking 
adventures  in  disguise,  with  his  bosom  companion 
a  Tuscan  Jew,  a  most  able  agent  for  executing  any 
plan  within  the  range  either  of  corruption  or 
intrigue.       ^ 

"AVhen  lliza  Pacha  first  arrived  at  Salonica, 
he  entered  the  administration  of  the  pachalic,  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions  from  the  Porte,  appa- 
rently with  the  most  cheering  evidences  of  a  mind 
capable  and  willing  to  clean  out  the  Augajan 
stable  of  corruption  which  has  long  existed.  He 
soon  relaxed  into  indifference  for  the  administra- 
tive refoims  which  would  probably  have  rein- 
stated him  in  the  Sultan's  favour;  instead  of 
which  he  has  allied  himself  with  all  that  is  cor- 
rupt. The  Boy  and  certain  Franks  well  known 
for  their  opposition  to  the  reformation  of  abuses, 
men  who  have  made  fortunes  by  cortvi^lvovx  W 
usury,  who  have  &l\ed  tixQU  QO&xi^  m\X\  ^ 
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extorted  from  the  municipalities  which  they  have 
reduced  to  misery,  are  the  friends  or  rather  the  | 
associates  of  Riza.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that 
he  is  opposed  to  the  administrative  reform  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Porte  to  carry 
into  effect,  and  which  alone  can  save  Turkey  fix>m 
downfall. 

"  It  is  reported  that  lleschid  Pacha,  aided  by  the 
advice  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  has  convinced  the 
Sultan  that  lliza  has  been  for  many  years  a  secret 
enemy  to  all  reform.  Riza  is  not  an  ignorant 
man,  but  he  is  as  much  opposed  to  innovation  as 
any  of  your  Protectionists  in  England.  The  fol- 
lowing is  almost  an  incredible  instance  of  his 
obstinate  folly  in  regard  to  innovation.  I  give 
the  literal  translation.  When  he  (Riza)  was  Seras- 
kier  and  War  Minister  at  Constantinople,  the 
manager  of  the  Government  Grist  Mill,  which 
was  worked  by  steam  power,  called  on  him  for 
money  to  pay  the  current  expenses  and  nine 
months  arrear  of  pay  due  to  him.  'How  much 
flour  can  this  mill  grind  in  a  day  r'  asked  Riza. 
The  manager  gave  him  a  statement  of  the  quantity. 
*  Nonsense,*  cries  Riza,  *  the  mill  must  grind 
more.'  The  manager  replied,  'Your  highness, 
we  have  only  a  limited  power  of  steam,  and  the 
quantity  of  flour  daily  ground  is  equivalent  to 
what  that  power  can  produce.'  *  It  must  pro- 
duce more,'  said  Riza,  *  and  I  shall  send  some  of 
my  own  people  to  work  the  miU,  in  order  that  I 
may  know  really  how  much  it  can  bo  made  to 
grind.'  The  astounded  manager  said,  in  all  due 
humility,  *  Your  highness  is  aware  that  I  am 
responsible  for  keeping  the  machinery  of  this 
miU  in  order,  and  I,  therefore,  beg  your  highness 
to  permit  me  to  resign  my  appointment,  unless 
your  highness  sends  skilful  engineers  to  test  the 
power  of  the  mill.'  'No,'  said  Riza,  *I  shall 
send  none ;  I  will  trust  none  but  my  own  Caffigi 
(pipe -bearer)  to  prove  how  much  the  mill  can 
grind.'  This  occurred  just  before  Riza  was  dis- 
graced, and  the  machinery  of  the  mill  was  saved. 
This  incident,  however,  reveals  much  of  his  pure, 
plain  hatred  of  innovation.  Riza*s  object  was  to 
destroy  what  he  considered  anti-Mahometan.  But 
there  are  few,  if  any,  such  misers  as  he  is  among 
the  Turks  —  what  the  Avare  of  Moliere  was 
among  Christians.  The  following  anecdote  re- 
Teals  his  mean   heart.      A  short  time  ago,  he 


ordered  a  boat,  belonging  to  a  Turkish  war  cutter^ 
then  in  the  port  of  Salonica,  to  row  him  round 
the  harbour,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  wild 
ducks.  He  shot  only  one  black-diver,  a  worthless 
bird.  After  rowing  about  two  hours,  he  ordered 
the  sailors  to  land  him.  There  not  being  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  the  boat  to  reach  the  shore, 
the  sailors  jumped  into  the  water  up  to  their 
waists,  and  carried  him  on  their  shoulders  to  dry 
laud.  The  day  was  severely  cold.  For  such  an 
act  of  service  it  is  usual  in  Turkey  to  give  a  pre- 
sent. Riza  did  so ;  he  gave  the  men  who  drenched 
their  clothes  and  bodies  in  cold  water,  the  duck 
which  he  had  shot.  Any  respectable  Turk  would 
have  given  the  poor  fellows  a  sum  at  least  equal 
to  a  pound  sterling ;  a  moderately  rich  Turk  not 
less  than  five  pounds. 

"  Riza  was  never  known  to  do  a  generous  act. 
He  has  been  driven  fix>m  power  at  the  capital,  and 
he  neglects  his  duty  as  a  pacha.  He  returns  none 
of  the  usual  Wsits  of  the  consuls,  but  he  makes  the 
most  money  that  he  can  out  of  the  pachalic.  All 
former  pachas  returned  the  consular  visits.  He 
saves  the  trilling  expense  of  small  presents  of  a 
few  piastres  to  the  consul's  porters.  When  our 
excellent  consul,  Mr.  Blunt,  has  called  to  present 
any  one  to  Riza  Pacha,  he  has  been  allowed  to 
wait  nearly  an  hour." 

TVe  would  not  have  introduced  the  name  of  this 
once  terrible  pacha,  were  it  not  to  show  how 
dangerous  must  be  the  security  of  a  country  which 
depends  on  such  men. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  Ottoman  empire  that 
bigoted  tyrants,  enemies  to  all  innovation,  are 
perpetually  thwarting  the  more  intelligent  public 
men  employed  by  the  Sultan.  They  work  on  the 
religious  fanaticism  of  all  iprnorant  Mohammedans, 
and  they  are  the  zealots  who  retard  improvement 
and  civilization.  They  are  also  the  instigators 
of  war,  especially  against  the  Christians. 

As  we  wish  the  Turks  well,  and  feel  thankful 
to  the  Sultim  and  to  Reschid  Pacha  for  their 
generous  conduct  in  the  face  of  the  menaces  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  to  the  refugees  who  put  their 
trust  in  the  Moslem  instead  of  in  the  Christian, 
we  trust  they  will  purge  the  administration  at  the 
Porte,  and  in  the  provinces,  of  all  such  as  the 
avaricious  and  wicked  Riza  Pacha. 

J.  M.  G. 
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Has  the  present  reader  ever  wandered  in  the 
romantic  scenery  of  Wales  or  of  Westmorland,  in 
Highland  braes  or  between  the  myrtle-grove  and 
the  glacier  in  the  Alpine  valleys,  with  no  quest 
but  file  looking  for  new  objects  of  his  wonder  and 
delight  ?  And  has  he  never,  in  his  tour  of  such 
a  land,  in  the  rotuming  stages  of  his  tour,  when 
Hie  lapse  oF  his  holiday  or  the  summons  of  actual 
eogagementa  forbade  ium  to  linger,  passed  by  the 


entrance  of  a  road  not  yet  explored,  the  opening  of  a 
winding  dale  that  promised  a  revelation  of  strange 
and  beautiful  things,  which  he  would  like  to  see  and 
to  know  ?  Has  he  not,  in  such  a  case,  resolved  to 
make  that  enticing  path  the  course  of  his  next 
ramble,  whenever  he  might  revisit  the  favourite 
region  of  his  summer  vacations  ?  We  have  gone 
through  the  same  situation,  and  are  going  to 
execute  a  similar  resolve.    We  had  not  l^ore,— • 
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or,  speaking  less  egotistically,  we  knew  the  patient 
reader  had  not  leisure,  to  examine  the  visionary- 
legends  of  the  great  future  mystery  of  human 
existence,  which  lay  copiously  gathered  for  us  in 
the  hooks  that  we  lately  had  to  consult,  when  we 
too  briefly  discussed  the  precedents,  (which  we  do 
not  venture  to  call  the  contributing  sources)  of 
the  Divine  Theatre  of  Dante.     We  could  only 
mention  a  few  of  them,  and  pass  by  with  a  cur- 
sory d  priori  glance  the  curious  and  attractive 
diows  which  fibey  contain.     We  return  to  look 
more  thoroughly  and  to  survey  them  round;  guided, 
in  most  of  the  way,  by  the  piquant  essayist  of  the 
"Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"    (Charles   Labitte, 
▼riter  of  "  La  Divine  Com^die  avant  Dante,"  in 
1842,)  and  more  faithfully,  because  more  sincerely, 
guided  by  the  Frenchman  whose  most  affectionate 
and  reverend  study  of  the  noble  Catholic  poet  has 
brought  him  to  the    deeper    understanding  ot 
"Dante  et  la  Philosophic  Catholique  au  Trei- 
rieme  Si^cle,*' — by  M.  Ozanam,  whose  opinions, 
pohtical,  religion^  and  philosophical,  are  entirely 
and  on  principle  different  from  our  own,  but  whom 
we  recommend,  because  he  is  himself,  though  now 
living  in  Paris,  a  man  of  the  middle  ages,  as  a 
fitter  commentator  upon  the  masterpiece  of  me- 
dieval literature  than  any  man  of  either  the  scepti- 
ctl  eighteenth  or  even  the  eclectic  nineteenth  siecle 
could  reasonably  profess  to  be.     The  two  author- 
ities whom  we  are  about  to  follow, — and  whom 
we  mention   thus  distinctly  because  we  do  not 
pretend  to  have  made  very  much  original  research 
into  all  the  documents,  but  depend  very  much 
upon  ^^m,  — differ  most  characteristically  from 
each  other,   in  this  respect.     The  former  is  au 
acQte  and  versatile  man,  who  quickly  compiles 
tad  classifies  the  materials,  and  summarily  dis- 
poees  of  them  with  an  appropriate  hon-mot  with  a 
rfirewd  general  inference  from  them ;  the  latter  is 
t  devout  worshipper  of  everything  that  is  antique 
and  sacerdotal,  a  believer,  we  almost  suspect,  in 
these  miraculous  traditions,  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
circumstance,  of  which  is  fondly  embraced  by  his 
pious  faith.     For  our  own  part,  proceeding  with 
such  an  ill-assorted  escort,  like  young    Goethe 
litting  in  the  travelling  carriage  between  disputa- 
tious Basedow  and  evangelical  Lavater,  we  shall 
manifest,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  perplexing  degree  ot 
TaciUation ;  now  inclined  to  the  side  of  derisive 
"positivism,**  when  we  look  back  on  the  super- 
stitious fables  of  the  old  world  in  the  modem 
light  of  one  that  has  had  its  Voltaire  and  that  now 
possesses  its  G.  H.  Lewes ;  and  then,  seduced  by 
the  contagion  of  a   credulous  though  Christian 
earnestness,  to  speak  of  the  purgatory,  tlie  an- 
gelic hierarchy,  and   the   supernatural  interposi- 
tions that  moved  the  hearts  of  our  ancestors,  with 
as  profound  a  veneration  as  if,  like  the  more 
earnest  of  our  two  leaders,  the  disciple  of  St. 
Thomas   (not    the    apostolic    doubter,    but    tlic 
"doctor  angelicus**),  we  were  still  permitted  to 
believe  them  in  this  age  of  inductive  science^ — 

"There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Miss 
Martmean, 
Thaii  are  dreamt  of  in  ihy  philosophy-^ 


or  in  the  encyclopsddic  investigations  of  Augusta 
Comte,  or  in  the  entire  system  of  any  materialist, 
sensationalist,  or  Benthamite  philosopher.  "  I  am 
positive  I  have  a  soul,**  cries  out  pleasant,  naughty 
Laurence  Sterne ;  (why  didn*t  he  take  better  care 
of  it  then  ?)  and  that  sole  assurance  is  equivalent 
to  all  the  "positive  philosophy**  which  excludes, 
unaccountably  enough,  this  most  positive  and  pri- 
mary fact  of  our  consciousness.-  Certain  oflier 
facts  we  know,  which  no  logic  may  prove  or  dis- 
prove, and  which  no  soul  of  mankmd,  when  it 
shuts  the  inlets  of  external  perception,  and  re- 
flects on  the  necessary  conditions  of  its  conscious 
personal  existence,  can  fail  to  realise.  **I  am 
positive,**  should  the  Be  v.  Mr.  Sterne  have  con- 
tinued, "that  I  have  a  willf  that  I  have  the 
choice  and  power  to  do  this  or  to  do  that ;  I  feel, 
that  I  ou^ht  to  do  this,  and  not  that;  therefore, 
there  is  a  supreme  wiU,  whose  designs  do  abso- 
lutely control  the  organism  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, while  they  do  authoritatively  determine  the 
responsibilities  of  wilful  and  intelligent  souls  like 
my  own.**  So  far  as  this  goes,  our  positivism, 
which  is  consistent  with  a  most  ungrudging  ad- 
mission of  the  experimental  test,  will  supply  us 
with  a  safer  clue  than  either  the  sceptical  critic 
or  the  Catholic  devotee  could  furnish,  to  explore 
those  dim  and  spectral  apertures  through  which 
the  fancy  and  the  curiosity  of  mankind  have 
broken  their  way  into  the  region  of  infinite  and 
of  eternal  ideas,  those  remains  of  the  Mythology 
of  the  World  to  Come. 

The  idea  of  moral  obligation  is  an  universal  in- 
tuition of  our  nature.  The  idea  of  a  prolongation 
of  our  existence  alter  the  physical  death  of  the 
body  is  not  a  primarj'  intuition,  but  is  commonly 
entertained,  under  one  fonn  or  another,  by  all 
ages  and  races  of  mankind ;  it  is,  with  some  men, 
a  rational  con-N-iction  which  they  derive  from  ob- 
serv-ing  the  general  economy  of  the  universe  that 
ordains  every  other  creature,  except  the  human 
mind,  to  accomplish  its  perfection  in  the  visible 
growth  of  nature,  as  well  as  fmm  their  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Divine  Go- 
vernment, wliich  could  not  allow  that  the  rectifi- 
cation of  moral  anomalies  shoidd  be  eternally  fore- 
closed by  death;  with  other  men,  it  is  only  a 
probability,  the  realisation  of  wliich  they  are  con- 
tent to  leave  to  futuie  experience;  with  most 
men,  it  is  an  article  of  religious  tradition ;  "\nth 
almost  all  men  it  is,  if  not  a  cherished  hope,  a 
vague  sentiment  of  wishing,  and  an  undefinable 
desire.  Emotions  and  reasonings  of  these  kinds, 
which  have  produced,  with  men  of  different  tem- 
perament and  culture,  great  diversities  in  their 
conceptions  of  the  futui*e  life,  have  usually  en- 
tered into  combination  with  the  idea  of  human 
responsibility  and  with  that  of  the  ultimate 
divine  reign.  But  wc  shall  have  occasion  to  ob- 
sene  that  this  fruitful  combination  of  ideas  is 
found  to  exist  in  very  difterent  degrees,  and  that 
with  many  generations  of  mankind  the  notion  of 
the  world  to  come  appears  not  to  have  been  sub- 
ordinated to  any  notion  of  a  moral  judgment  at 
all.  The  child-like  easy  iVvou^VvX^  o^  Tcvei^  *\xv.  «» 
veiy  simple  and  uninteUcotvxai  ^'t^Xft  qI  ^\R? 
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might  stray  into  the  reahn  of  Hades,  and  fancifully 
conjecture  the  abodes  of  the  departed  souls  with- 
out daring  to  make  any  serious  effort  at  compre- 
hending the  awful  moral  relations  of  futurity  to 
the  present  and  the  past.  Some  philosophical 
conception  of  cause  and  effect  was  requisite  to 
their  understanding  the  necessary  sequence  of 
moral  retribution  as  an  impartial  and  uniform 
dispensation  altogether  diftering  from  the  retalia- 
tion that  instinctive  vengeance  tiikes  upon  its 
enemy.  We  shall  find,  accordingly,  in  the  ear- 
liest examples  that  we  select,  the  world  of  the 
dead  represented  as  the  common  habitation  of  an 
indiscriminate  crowd  like  the  population  of  our 
own  earth,  the  just  and  the  vicious  dwelling  to- 
gether. The  Hebrew  scriptures,  at  least  those  of 
an  early  date,  afford  no  examples  for  our  purpose. 
We  are  therefore  brought  to  Homer  as  the  con- 
stant resort  of  investigations  that  seek  to  know 
the  mind  of  ancient  men  by  means  of  their  most 
ancient  popular  literature  which  is  preserved  to 
us  tolerably  complete.  But,  after  all,  Homer's 
poetry  is  not  quite  the  expression  of  a  primitive 
and  unsophisticated  age.  It  is  the  romance  that 
was  chanted  in  luxurious  palaces  of  the  Ionian 
merchants  and  princes,  at  a  time  when  civilisation 
and  wealth,  the  leisure  of  the  rich  and  the  arts  of 
the  industrious,  had  evidently  brought  the  world 
in  which  Homer  lived,  in  the  cities  of  Lesser 
Asia  and  the  Isles,  to  a  degree  of  mental  activity 
and  cultivation  perhaps  not  much  inferior  to  that 
of  some  of  the  most  polished  courts  of  Western 
Eui-ope  (we  do  not  speak  of  the  clergy)  during 
the  middle  ages.  *'  The  blind  old  man  of  Scions 
I'ocky  isle,*'  whoever  he  was  and  wherever  he  was 
born,  and  whelher  he  was  one  or  several  persons, 
was  accustomed  to  please  an  aristocratic  and  even 
a  refined  society  with  those  pleasant  cantos  of  the 
Odyssey  which  he  used  to  recite  after  dinner  as 
Ariosto  recited  his  Orlando  to  amuse  the  gay 
company  at  Ferrara.  The  great  difference  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  the  modem  tone  of  thought 
is  caused  ty  this  —  that  ultnough  the  Asiatic 
Ureeks  must  have  attained  a  considerable  general 
culture,  they  wanted  some  centuries  to  the  com- 
mencement of  sct'entijlc  thinking,  and  had  not  in 
that  age  any  ethical  philosophy  at  all.  We  have 
sufficiently  explained  this  stato  of  the  national 
mind,  in  discussing  that  which  preceded  ^schy- 
lus,  for  the  unmoral  view  of  life  was  a  stage  of 
their  education  througli  which  all  the  Helenic 
tribes  seem  to  have  passed  at  different  periods  of 
their  respective  history.  Homer  indeed  has  a 
decided  and  vigorous  moral  sentiment,  but  its 
vindications  are  in  the  temporal  welfare  or  aveng- 
ing ruin  of  a  man  in  the  present  life.  He  does 
not  seem  to  contemplate  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ment of  human  conduct  in  Hades.  In  the  con- 
fiised  enumeration  of  persons  seen  there  by 
Ulysses,  none  are  described  as  undergoing  positive 
torment  except  the  mythological  persons,  the 
giant  Tityus,  who  had  insulted  a  goddess,  and 
was  for  that  offence  condemned  to  lie  exposed  to 
be  torn  by  vultures,  Tantalus  perpetually  tan- 
f^j'sed  with  the  water  and  the  fruit  that  ho 
caiwo^  reach,  and  Bisyphus  irith  his  labour  of  the 


ever-rolling  stone,  specially  condemned  for  pecu- 
liar acts  of  impiety.  Otherwise,  we  find  no  hint 
of  a  future  settlement  of  accounts.  '*  And  I  saw 
Minos  there,  the  majestic  son  of  Zeus,  having  a 
golden  sceptre,  sitting  as  judge  of  the  dead ; " 
but  this  is  merely  incidental;  the  subterranean 
community,  like  any  other  city,  must  have  its 
judges  and  civil  governors,  but  we  do  not  under- 
stand that  Homer  intends  to  make  their  local 
ruler  Minos  the  final  arbiter  of  their  eternal  des- 
tinies, as  he  was  regai'ded  by  poets  of  a  later  age. 
A  great  number  of  persons,  good  and  bad,  pass 
in  review  before  Ulysses,  and  he  converses  with 
some  of  them,  but  they  say  nothing  of  awaiting 
their  sentence ;  and  theii*  condition  is  equally 
dreary;  the  most  valiant  of  heroes,  Achilles 
himself,  whose  merit  stood  the  highest  among  his 
countrymen,  says  he  would  rather  be  a  Dorsct- 
shii-e  farm-libouier  at  seven  shillings  a  week  than 
be  the  king  of  all  the  gallant  fellows  after  death. 
It  is  the  old  worldly  sentiment  that  '*  a  living 
dog  is  better  tlitm  a  dead  lion,"  which  is  justly 
reproved  by  Plato,  when  he  proposes  to  expunge 
from  the  popular  poetry  this  and  several  other 
passages,  meaning  the  same  as  that  gloomy  one 
of  Ecclesiastes,  **the  dead  know  not  anything, 
neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward."  Every 
Roul  in  the  Homeric  Hades  is  sunk  in  sullen 
despondency.  But  what  of  those  in  Elysium  ? 
The  prophetic  sea-god,  Proteus,  in  the  fourth 
book,  makes  this  promise  to  favoured  Menelaus. 

*'  To  the  ends  of  earth  th'  immortal  gods  will  send  thee, 
To  auburn  Rhadamanthus,  to  the  fair  Elysian  plain. 
'Tis  there  a  soft  and  easy  life  which  men  enjoy  for  ever  ; 
No  frost  is  there,  or  drift  of  snow,  or  stonn  of  drench- 
ing rain ; 
But  ever  comes  the  tender  touch  of  gently  breathing 

zephyrs, 
Cool  fVom  the  kindly  Ocean  sent,  to  soothe  the  lives  of 
men." — 

There  is  Menelaus  to  be  allowed  a  home,  and 
why?  not  for  his  faith  or  virtue",  not  for  the 
recompense  of  his  temporal  afflictions,  but  ''because 
thou  art  the  son-in-law  of  Jupiter,"  as  the  old 
marine  deity  goes  on  to  tell  him.  There  is  no 
indication  here  of  a  Heaven  or  a  Hell,  as  moral 
institutions ;  Elysium  is  a  pleasant  countrj'-seat 
belonging  to  the  gods,  where  they  sometimes  in- 
vite their  private  friends  and  relatives  on  a  sum- 
mer visit.  And  what  sort  of  a  place  is  the  world 
of  unprivileged  ghosts  ?  It  lies  evidently  some- 
where in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  just  beyond  the 
westward  voyages  of  the  best  sailors  whom  Homer 
knew  amongst  his  acquaintance  :  and  let  us  ob- 
ser\'e,  by  the  way,  that  his  acquaintance  probably 
did  not  include  the  most  intelligent  and  experi- 
enced Phoenician  captains  who  might  haxe  given 
him  information  even  in  that  age  of  countries  and 
nations  which  he  seems  to  have  never  heard  of. 
At  any  rate,  ihet/  knew  more  about  the  western 
shores  of  the  Mediten-anean  than  the  Grceks  did, 
just  as  the  Portuguese  knew  the  shores  of  India, 
while  they  monopolised  the  trade,  more  familiarly 
than  any  other  Europeans.  But  to  Homer's 
mind  the  frontier  cf  his  geographical  knowledge 
adjoixied   ^e   i^%\oiL   of  fabulous  monstrosity. 
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Ulysses  '* crosses  the  line"  (and  pays  his  footing 
to  old  Neptune  as  dearly  as  any  luckless  novice 
does,  who  **  crosses  the  equatorial  line"  with  a 
fix)licsome  and  ill-disciplined  crew) ;  and  the  same 
ship,  A.I.  at  Lloyd's  of  Ithaca,  in  which  ho  navi- 
gated the  ^gean  and  weighed  anchor  in  Bcsika 
Bay,  conveys  him  to  the  isle  of  Circe,  and  thence 
he  sails  on,  with  a  north  wind,  following  the  in- 
structions of  the  enchantress  who  says  to  him,  in 
very  matter-of-fact  prose  :  —  **  When  your  ship 
comes  to  the  coast  of  loose  clay  where  are  the 
groves  of  Proserpine,  with  tall  poplars  and  weedy 
odcrs,  anchor  there  and  go  by  thyself  into  the 
murky  dwelling  of  Hades."  Having  performed 
the  course  prescribed,  what  cheer  does  he  report  ? 

"We  reached  the  farthest  bound  of    deeply   moving 
Ocean, 
Where  the  Cimmerian  people  dwell  in  a  city  remote, 
Hid  in  the  fog  and  morky  air,  and  so  the  brilliant  sun 
Looks  never  down  upon  them  with  his  piercing  rays, 
Not  when  he  climbs  the  sky,  nor  yet  when  he  descends, 
But  over  all  those  wretched  men  the  hated  night  ex- 
tends. 
Thence  we  sailed  on  where  Circe  bade." 

Nothing  more  is  given  directly  descriptive  of  the 
locality.  Immediately  on  his  landing,  Ulysses 
walks  to  a  spot  where  he  digs  a  trench  or  necro- 
mantic circle  around  himself  with  his  sword,  and 
pours  into  it  honey,  wine,  and  water,  and  the 
blood  of  sacrifice,  with  proper  vows  and  RUppli- 
cations,  wliich  brings  the  ghosts  of  the  dead 
forth  "  out  of  Erebus,"  that  is,  out  of  dark- 
ness or  "  Horeb,"  the  Hebrew  original  word  lor 
this  mystery.  The  ghosts  come,  they  drink  of  the 
libation,  recognise  and  converse  with  ITlysses,  and 
then  vanish  **  within  the  mansion  of  Hades/*  But 
whether  that  couoi;  is  a  house  or  a  cavern,  we  are 
aot  informed.  We  suppose  that  Ulysses  himself  did 
not  enter  its  precincts.  The  drear}'  forest-grown 
ihore  of  l^oserpinc  is  covered  with  a  dense  mist 
like  the  neighbouring  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  and 
Ulysses  is  therefore  unable  to  see  the  prospect. 
He  tells  us  of  no  gate  or  castellated  wall,  but  of 
iirkness  that  encompassed  him  and  of  spectral 
forms  emerging  from  the  darkness,  and  plunging 
into  it  again.  How  different  is  this  from  the 
measured  and  precise  details  of  Dante's  descrip- 
tion! How  pathetic  is  the  simple  presence  of 
liiese  names  and  shadows  of  the  hero's  departed 
friends,  who  appear  in  their  faint  nerveless  exist- 
tuce  to  have  no  other  occupation  or  interest  than 
to  remember  and  mourn  for  the  past !  How  the 
meeting  with  his  mother,  "  Anticleia,  whom  I  left 
alive  when  I  went  against  Troy,"  calls  forth  all 
the  afiectionate  nature  of  the  world- worn  soldier, 
who,  like  all  the  genuine  manly  creatures  of 
Homer,  is  never  ashamed  of  loving  and  weeping  I 
This  veteran  diplomatist,  this  conqueror  of  Troy 
and  of  the  Cyclops,  this  guest  of  amorous  god- 
desses and  patient  toiler  in  the  sea,  was  once  the 
tender  poppet  of  a  mother's  bosom,  and  he  like 
Hector  has  not  forgotten  whence  he  drew  the 
soothing  milk,  and  he  says  : 

**  She  spoke  to  me  all  this ;  but  I  irith  troubled  heart, 
Loogini  to  tbA  agftin  my  mother's  dear  embrace, 
ThiM  taam  enfolded  her,  and  ^bric6  otit  of  my  bands  ^ 


She  glided  like  a  shadow,  she  fled  like  a  dream. 

Then  came  up  in  my  heart  greater  iieaviness  of  grief. 

And  I  sent  forth,   speaking  to   her,  flying  words  of 

speech ; 
*  Oh  lay  own  mother,  why  dost  thou  not  stay  for  me, 
That  here  too  in  Hades,  with  touching  of  the  hands, 
AVe  may  fondly  revel  in  cold  comfort  of  woe  ? 
Oh  is  it  but  a  picture  that  the  scornful  Proserpine 
Has  made  to  delude  me,  to  add  to  my  despair?' 
I  said  this,  and  then   answered   me  the    venerable 

mothers 
^  Oh  me,  it  is  not  so,  my  child,  thou  most  unhappy  of 

men, 
And  Proserpine,  high  daughter  of  Jove,  has  not  de- 
ceived thee. 
It  is  the  rule  of  nature,  when  mortals  come  to  die. 
For  they  have  not  any  flesh,  or  sinews  and  bones, 
But  those  have  been  consumed  by  the  funereal  tire. 
When  the  white  corpse  was  abandoned  by  the  soul 
Which  flew  out  of  the  body  and  flits  like  a  dream. 
But  grieve  not  thou,  but  hence,  and  seek  the  light  of 

day, 
And  tell  thy  wife  at  home  what  things  thou  sawest 
here.'"  • 

But  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  Odyssey 
gives  us  one  other  view  of  the  world  of  the  Dead, 
when  Hermes,  who  bears  the  golden  rod  that, 
waved  over  mortal  eyes,  lidls  them  or  wakens 
them  in  due  season,  summons  the  souls  of  Pe- 
nelope's rascally  persecutors  who  have  been  righ- 
teously despatched  by  her  affronted  husband,  and 
drives  the  whole  caitiff  flock  of  them,  hissing 
painfully  through  their  clenched  jaws,  in  their 
impotent  rage,  Sitting  along  the  dismal  road  as  a 
disturbed  flock  of  bats  flits  through  the  twilight 
passages  of  their  cavern,  till  they  alight  on  the 
strange  plain  where  the  shadowy  pereons  of  the 
departed  are  appointed  to  dwell,  where  they  find 
Achilles,  with  his  friend  Patroclus,  and  the  next 
best  of  the  Greek  army  the  indignant  Ajax,  and 
the  royal  chiettain  Agamemnon,  who  candidly 
tells  the  rascals  that  they  were  rightly  served, 
and  wishes  long  life  to  faithful  Ulysses  and  his 
estimable  lady.  We  may  notice  that  this  inter- 
view is  expressly  said  to  occur  '*  within  the  man- 
sions of  Hades,  below  the  coverts  of  the  earth," 
wliich  agrees  with  the  general  belief  of  a  subter- 
ranean Hades.  Before  taking  leave  of  Homer, 
we  must  refer  to  the  singular  introduction  of 
Hercules,  or  rather  of  ^^  the  force  of  Hercules,  a 
vision,  for  the  man  himself,'*  says  Homer,  '* lives 
with  the  immortid  gods  and  takes  his  pleasure  in 
festivities  and  pretty-footed  Hebe."  This  double 
presence  of  the  deitied  hero  reminds  us  of  a  very 
different  person  in  Dante's  **  Inferno,"  the  traitor 
Branca  d'  Oria,  who  (we  beg  pardon  of  Hercules  for 
mentioning  him  together  with  such  a  varlet,)  ma- 
naged to  be  at  one  and  the  same  moment  damned  in 
hell, — for  Dante  saw  him,  with  his  own  eyes,  stick- 
ing in  the  ice  of  Tolommea,  while  he  continued 
eating  and  sleeping  and  wearing  velvet  clothes  in 
Genoa. 


•  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  excuse  the  rudeness 
and  irregularity  of  these  lines,  which  have  no  pretension 
to  metiical  harmony ;  we  desired  only  to  extemponse  a 
translation  which  should  convey  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
Homer's  verses,  with  a  sort  of  rhythmic  cadence.  Pope's 
couplets,  however  graceful  and  efiCe<^uve^  w^  %a  wxvVO&ft 
Homer  as  possible. 
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Wo  shall  next  proceed  to  deal  with  Hesiod, 
who  i3  reputed  to  belong  to  about  a  generation 
later  — not  thiit  we  have  any  authentic  testimony 
concerning  either  him,  or  the  author  of  the  liiad 
who  is  reputed,  with  no  evidence  but  the  vaguest 
rumours  of  tradition,  to  have  been  also  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey;  we  are  content  to  speak  of 
Homer  as  we  do  of  Junius,  and  of  the  poetic  dis- 
position of  his  age  as  represented  by  his  single 
mind.  Hesiod  gives  us  a  very  circumstantial 
description  of  the  prison-house  into  which  the 
rebellious  Titans  were  cast,  nine  days*  precipitate 
journey  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  which 
is  evidently  the  model  of  that  infernal  dungeon 
into  which  Satan  and  his  host  were  afterwards 
cast  by  the  providence  of  Jehovah  and  the  daring 
imagination  of  Milton.  This  is  quite  a  diflferent 
location  from  that  described  by  Homer :  — 

'*  A  brazen  wull  encloses  it ;  a  treble  night  is  poured 
All  round  its  rocky  base,  and  overhead,  the  roots 
Of  this  firm  earth  protrude,  and  of  our  barren  sea." 

But  this  tremendous  fortress  of  Tartarus  was 
not  built  for  the  confinement  of  human  sinners, 
it  is  devoted  to  the  special  accommodation  of  the 
defeated  gods.  The  vast  and  gloomy  subterranean 
world,  of  which  it  is  only  a  part,  contains  the 
"pregnant  causes**  and  embryonic  forms  of  all 
nature,  of  land  and  sea  and  sky,  which  are  agi- 
tated by  eternal  storms  in  the  limitless  abyss,  as 
in  the  elementary  Chaos  of  3Jilton.  There  is  the 
indefatigable  supporter  of  the  pole,  whose  arms 
bear  up  for  ever  under  his  incalculable  burtheu  ; 
there  is  the  wonderful  threshold  of  Day  and 
Jf  ight,  which  they  pass  alternately,  going  out  and 
coming  in ;  there  are  the  awful  children  of  "  sable- 
vested  Night,'*  tlie  unsunned  visages  of  Sleep  and 
Death,  one  so  kind,  and  the  other  so  hatei'ul  to 
mortiUs,  (see  Shelley's  "  Queen  Mab  *'  for  them ;) 
there  is  the  inscini table  course  of  the  dark  river 
Styx,  which  none  of  the  blest  Olympian  kings, 
when  its  mystic  water  has  been  fetched  thence  in 
a  golden  vase  by  the  fair  messenger  Iris,  dares  to 
profane  by  a  false  attestation,  under  penalty  of 
speechless  prostration,  and  of  a  nine  years*  inter- 
dict from  the  divine  society.  There  are  the 
marble  gates  of  that  self-built  palace,  in  which 
the  gigantic  gaolers  of  Tartarus  dwell  and  serve 
imperial  Zeus. 

"And  there  are  the  echoing  halls  of  the  enrth -prevailing 
Kod, 
Of  Hades  the  mighty,  aud  of  Proserpine  the  dread; 
And  lies  a  fierce  dog  ever  watching;  at  the  door, 
Spiteful  and  cruel,  for  nn  ugly  trick  has  he, 
Tail  and  ears  wagging  he  fawns  when  we  enter, 
But  he  growls  and  would  bite  us  if  we  tried  to  go 
away.'* 

This  is  the  place  of  the  human  dead.  Another . 
work  of  Hesiod,  the  "  Labours  and  Seasons,  **  in- ' 
forms  us  that  the  four  races  who  successively 
inhabited  the  earth  before  mankind,  were  very 
differently  disposed  of  after  their  death.  The 
first  or  golden  race  became  the  angels  who  guard 
us, — 

"JfiUiona  of  spiritual  beings  walk  the  earth 
Vuseea,  both  when  vre  wake,  and  when  we  sleep,"  — 


I  The  silver  race  became  happy  demons  of  a  second 
I  degree ;  then  came  the  brazen  men,  violent  and 

I 


wamng, — 

I  ^*  And  they  were  slaughtered  by  each  other's  hands, 
I     Nameless  they  went  away  to  chilling  Hades ; 
i     Death  captured  them,  mighty  as  they  were, 
And  so  they  left  the  daylight  of  the  sun!" 

What  of  the  noble  race  of  the  heroic  age,  the 
brave  and  generous  aristocracy  whose  fortunes,  in 
the  accursed  house  of  Thebes  and  in  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  tale  of  Troy,  were  the  first  entertain- 
ment of  our  infancy,  and  will  be  the  solace  of  our 
grey  decrepitude,  so  long  as  we  have  enough 
healthy  vitality  still  to  revel  in  the  delights  of 
fiction  ? 

"  These  too  departed  ;  some  with  death  were  covered. 
But  some,  by  grace  of  Zeus  the  father  gifted 
With  happy  life  beyond  the  human  lot, 
Were  set  tied  in  the  farthest  place  of  earth, 
Where  Saturn  rules  apart  from  other  gods." 

The  pleasantness  of  this  Elysium,  however,  is 
more  vivaciously  depicted  by  a  lyrical  poet  of  the 
fifth  century,  B.C.,  whom  we  proceed  next  to 
quote  — 

"  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight 
Where  saints  immortal  reign ; 
Infinite  day  excludes  the  night, 
Aud  pleasures  banish  pain. 

There  everlasting  spring  abides, 
And  never  withering  flowers,  —  " 

Hold!  by  an  odd  mistake  we  have  opened  the 
Hymn-book  of  Isaac  Watts  instead  of  **  electric 
Pindar.**  Let  us  apologize  by  the  acknowledge- 
ment that,  while  Isaac  Watts  has  a  peculiar  claim 
on  the  affection  of  Christian  readers,  and  therefore 
needs  not  rely  on  his  merely  poetical  excellence, 
we  verily  believe,  in  the  view  of  impartial  literary 
criticism,  that  if  he  were  one  of  those  who  "Pin- 
damm  student  ccmulari,**  the  Doctor  could  soar 
upon  a  wing  of  ecstatic  imagination  not  less 
strong,  and  without  risking  an  Icarian  bathos  in 
the  lyrical  compel ition,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of 
Horace  to  the  contrary.  But  the  book  we  want 
now  is  Car5'*s  version  of  Pindar,  and  here  it  is  : — 

**  Far  other  lot  hefals  the  goo«l, 
A  life  fnun  trouble  free, 
Nor  with  laborious  haud:^ 
To  vex  the  stubborn  lauds, 
Nor  beat  the  billowy  sea 
For  a  scant  livelihood, 
liiit  with  the  honoured  of  the  goils, 
Wlio  love  the  faithful,  their  abodes  ; 
By  day  or  night  tlie  sun  quits  not  their  sphere, 
Living  a  dutcliss  njre  without  a  teiu*. 


llh'  ollKr:>  iiive  mrauwiiile, 

Lo.it hsonio  to  si^hi,  their  endless  toil." 

Tlie  pious  rliaj)so(list  goes  on   to   describe   the 

,  flowery  islands  with  a  mild  Madeira  climate  cooled 

I  by  the   ocean  breezes,    which   are  reserved  for 

I  those  who  have  **  kept  the  soul  quite  clear  fix)m 

iniquity*'  in  the  ordeal  of  their  virtue  exposed  to 

a  threefold  temptation  on  every  side,  while  they 

kept  in  sight  the  "  amiable  star,  the  true  light  of 

a  maa."     8e  in  9$gui  tua  iteUa,  we  already  hear 
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Dinte  say !  Pindar  brings  us  far  nearer  to  moral 
nisdom  than  his  predecessors ;  for  was  he  not  the 
friend  of  ^schjlus,  and  is  he  not  commended  for 
making  his  poetry  the  vehicle  of  instruction  and 
for  purifying  the  grosser  parts  of  mythology  ? 
He  gives  us  after  death,  the  judgment,  "  The 
rins  done  in  this  kingdom  of  Jove  will  some  one 
judge  below  ground  with  fatal  severity ;"  but  for 
the  just  there  is  a  residence  near  the  palace  of 
fatherly  Saturn,  where  under  the  tutelage  of  right- 
minded  Khadamanthus  they  may  sport  on  the 
lawn  like  children,  wea\'ing  garlands  of  the  golden 
flowers.  Images  of  innocent  pleasure  that  hovered 
about  our  quiet  pillow  in  the  lightest  dreams  of 
infancy  many  years  ago !  then,  as  we  remember, 
we  sometimes  dreamed  of  heaven,  and  it  was 
always  a  blue  and  sunny  sea,  with  verdant  isles 
of  meadow,  and  with  children  like  ourself  at  play 
between  the  flowers  and  the  waves ! 

Bat  the  aspirations  of  man  cannot  rest  in  the 
simple  conception  of  recreative  and  easy  enjoy- 
ment.   Such  was  not  the  matter  of  that  sweet 
and  solemn  conversation  in  the  gaol  of  Athens, 
when  the  mourners  were  for  the  last  time  en- 
couraged to  hear  the  modest  and  kindly  wisdom 
of  their  dying  friend  —  the  friend  of  God  and 
man,  who  told  them  of  the  soul's  journey,  but 
bad  not  time  to  tell  them  all.     What  an  hour  was 
that,  before  ho  drank  in  the  sacramental  poison- 
cup  a  pledge  to  all  humanity !      How  did  his 
vented  humour  of  ironical  reserve,  his  old  habits 
of  playful  fencing  with  odd  questions  and  of 
puzzling  changes  firom  the  comic  to  the  grave 
countenance,  melt  while  his  friends  were  weeping, 
and  pass  into  that  swelling  tide  of   wild  and 
Twionary  talk,  so  unlike  his  ordinary  plain  sense, 
ap<m  which  he  lilted  and  carried  along  their  as- 
tonished minds  far  out  of  the  personal  tribulations 
01  the  present  moment  up  into  the  region  of  the 
efcrnal  ideas,  and  within  but  a  short  distance  of 
the  footstool  of  Him  **  whose  kingdom  is  where 
time  and  space  are  not.'*     He  told  them  of  the 
hileness  and  lowness  of  this  world.     The  groimd 
Te  tread  upon  is  not  spacious ;  it  is  not  the  surface 
of  the  globe ;  it  is  only  the  bottom  of  a  hole, 
fillfd  with  air,  as  the  sea  is  a  hole  filled  with 
vater.     We  look    up  through   the  transparent 
liquid,  and  see  the  stars.     But  if  like  a  swimming 
fisn  we  could  rise  to  the  top  of  that  sea  of  air, — 
M 1,  Socrates,  am  about  to  do  when  I  leave  you, 
■ywe  should  see  the  real  surface  of  this  eai-lhly 
globe,  and  its  extent;   every   colour,    there,  is 
brighter  than  ever  we  saw,  for  the  atmosphere  is 
ether,  and  our  air  is  as  water  to  it,  flowing  ai-ound 
that  kind,  as  the  sea  flows  around  ours.     And  all 
it5  stones  are  jewels,  and  the  trees  are  very  fine, 
and  ])olh  men  and  beasts  live  long  with  no  disease, 
because  the  seasons  are  favourably  tempered  there ; 
and  in  that  pure  ether  men  possess  a  clearer  sense 
of  sight  and  hearing  and  intelligence,  as  the  air  is 
more  clear  than  water ;  sim,  moon,  and  stars  arc 
beheld  by  them  inunediately,  and  the  rest  of  their 
tomfurt  ifl  agreeable  to  this.     He  told  them  of 
other  caTities  in  the  real  globular  universe,  beside 
this  one  in  which  mankind  are  dwelling ;  and  of 
the  deepest  cayi^,  Tartarufi;  and  of  the  iuterior^ 


of  that  sphere,  with  its  volcanic  spasms  working 
incessantly,  as  in  a  mighty  force  pump,  the  huge 
body  of  water  up  and  down  for  ever  in  the  central 
abyss,  and  of  the  everlasting  current  of  rivers 
thence  proceeding  out  around  the  earth,  with  ser- 
pentine meanderings;  sad  Acheron  which  loses 
its  sullen  flow  in  the  marshy  lake,  where  the  souls 
of  most  of  departed  mortals  assemble  to  await 
the  appointed  time  of  their  return  into  human 
lite ;  and  the  river  which  passes  through  a  place  of 
fire,  Phlegethon,  thence  boiling  in  its  nury  channel 
until  the  hot  cataract  of  its  immeasurable  volume 
of  waters,  a  steaming  Niagara,  plunges  over  the 
brink  of  the  Tartarean  pit ;  and  the  black  river 
Styx,  which- is  endowed  with  fearful  spells;  and 
'*  Cocytus,  named  of  wailing."  He  told  them  of 
the  multitude  of  souls,  who  are  conducted  to 
Acheron  each  one  by  his  attendant  spirit  after 
death,  and  are  there  divided  according  to  their 
holy  or  sinful  life ;  the  ordinary  sort  of  men  to 
undergo  the  prescribed  purgation  for  their  second 
entrance  into  this  world ;  the  reprobate miuderers 
and  sacrilegious  to  be  hurled  into  Tartarus  for 
ever ;  and  those  of  a  grievous  but  not  incurable 
wickedness,  after  falling  into  Tartarus  and  being 
tormented  for  one  year,  to  be  thrown  up  again  by 
the  discriminating  wave,  and  carried  along  by  the 
streams  of  Cocytus  and  Phlegethon  till  they  pass 
by  the  Acherusian  shore  where  stand  the  persons 
whom  they  have  injured.  '  There  they  cry  out 
and  call  upon  those  whom  they  have  oflended  or 
kUled,  and  implore  these  to  allow  them  to  come 
out ;  and  if  they  can  persuade  these,  they  come 
out  and  cease  from  their  woes ;  but  if  not,  they 
are  carried  all  round  again.*'  But  those  who  are 
well-disposed,  released  from  these  places  below 
the  earth,  as  from  prisons,  arrive  at  the  clear 
habitations  above;  and  of  them,  **  those  who  are 
duly  purified  with  wisdom  live  without  the  fleshy 
body  for  the  rest  of  time,  and  inhabit  mansions 
yet  more  beautiful  than  the  others,  which  it  is 
not  easy,  nor  is  there  time  for  me  now  to  describe." 

\Vc  smile  at  this  cosmology,  which  excited  the 
wonder  of  Simias  and  Ceges,  and  made  them  for- 
get their  grief.  But  their  considerate  and  sym- 
pathising teacher  knew  what  he  was  doing  with 
them;  and  after  having  indulged  their  Grecian 
fimcy  with  this  sublime  creation  of  his  admirable 
ingenuity,  how  adroitly  he  then  dissipates  the 
mythological  fabric,  and  stamps  the  spiritual 
truth  it  was  intended  to  embody !  ''To  affirm 
positively,  that  those  thinjis  are  in  fact  such  as  I 
liave  described,  docs  not  become  any  rational  man ; 
but  that  either  they,  or  some  other  things  of  that 
kind,  d^  really  exist,  concerning  our  souls  and 
their  future  dwelling,  since  it  appears  that  the 
soul  is  an  immortal  thing, —  this  docs  seem  to  me 
right,  and  worth  risking,  in  the  belief  that  such 
is  the  truth ;  for  the  chance  of  it  is  beautilul,  and 
with  it  all  the  circumstances  must  surely  har- 
monise." 

"We  have  not  yet  done  with  the  diversity  of 
conjectures  by  which  the  serious,  and  fables  by 
which  the  fanciful  minds  of  every  age  have  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  reprewsntalioTi  oIl  Wio^  ^ssw- 
discoverable    eirmfmiimct^  oi  t\vQ  Ml^  V^  ^\sa« 
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We  haye  hitherto  heen  detained  among  the  super- 
stitions and  uncertain  wisdom  of  die  Gentile 
world,  and  hare  not  yet  required  the  guidance  of 
our  French  authorities  who  are  to  show  us  the 
legendary  stores  of  mediseval  Catholicism.  Yet 
we  cannot  forbear  another  retrospective  glance. 
We  are  writing  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  hear  the 
familiar  carol  of  children's  voices  at  the  house- 
door.  We  remember  all  that,  and  we  cherish 
the  beautiful  history  and  the  comfortable  message. 
But  we  find  an  interest  unspeakably  affecting  in 
these  intuitions  of  a  spiritual  philosophy  by  which 
the  wise  and  virtuous  heathen,  who  never  pos- 
sessed a  church  in  their  priesthood,  nor  found  a  re- 
velation in  their  obscure  history,  wefe  fortified  to 
endure  the  same  experience  of  life  and  death 
which  wo  and  our  posterity  must  endure  like- 
wise. 


**  And  solemn  before  us 
Veiled,  the  dark  portal, 
Goal  of  all  mortal ; 
Stars  silent  o'er  Us, 
Graves  under  us  silent 

But  heard  are  the  voices, 
If  card  are  the  ages, 
Of  heroes  and  sages, 
Choose  well !  your  choice  ia 
Brief,  ond  yet  endless  ! 

Here,  eyes  do  regard  you 
From  Eternity's  stillness; 
Here  is  all  fulness. 
Ye  brave,  to  reward  you ; 
Work,  and  despair  not !  " 

For  what  does  Socrates  say  ?     "  The  c< 
noble,  and  the  hope  is  great." 

{To  be  continued,) 
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Ahokg  the  modem  developments  of  superstition, 
there  are  few  about  which  so  little  is  known,  and 
none  more  deserving  of  attention,  than  the  Ma- 
hommedanism  of  the  nineteenth  century  —  Mor- 
monism.  Comparatively  little  understood  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  at  least,  it  is  still  a  great  fact. 
In  the  opinion  of  something  like  a  miUion  of  our 
own  race  there  is  a  Smith  among  the  prophets, 
and  a  rerelation  from  on  high  so  recent  as  to  bear 
upon  the  events  of  yesterday;  a  revelation  so 
exceedingly  convenient,  too,  as  to  save  all  who 
believe  in  it  the  trouble  of  thinking  about  the 
duty  of  to-day,  or  speculating  about  that  of  to- 
morrow. Ridiculous  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  the 
faith  according  to  Joe  Smith,  is  not  to  be  ridi- 
culed. A  thing  which  binds  together  thousands 
of  men  and  women  sufflciently  sensible  to  attend 
to  the  ordinary  business  of  fife,  and  which  has 
not  prevented  them  from  doing  so  very  success- 
fully, is  not  to  be  either  "pooh  poohed,"  or 
laughed  out  of  court.  The  ntct  is,  Mormonism 
has  become  a  power  in  the  Western  Republic ; 
a  power  which  is  being  increased,  too,  by  acces- 
sions from  among  ourselves ;  and  however  some 
may  have  made  up  their  minds  regarding  it,  far 
too  little  is  known  about  it.  Its  origin  and  early 
history  are,  of  course,  no  mystery.  Everybody 
has  some  idea  of  the  events  connected  with  ite 
first  manifestations  in  the  western  States  of 
America,  and  pretty  correct  information  regard- 
ing it  up  to  the  death  of  its  founder  is  easily 
obtained.  The  sad  end  of  the  prophetic  publican 
resulting,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  from  a  fanati- 
cism in  every  respect  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than 
hii  own,  i^  a  point  about  which  abimdant  know- 
ledge has  been  fhniished  to  the  world.  The  sub- 
sequent history  and  present  state  of  his  sect,  how- 
&nir,  are  Bubfedti  tff  fiir  greater  interest,  and 
iS^Mar  w^ob  veFjUtaeOigiiBnlUble  hM7«tl»een 


obtained.  And  this  is  very  easily  accour 
when  wc  know  that  the  most  popular,  ai 
very  recently,  the  only  book,  which  profi 
give  anything  like  complete  information 
habits  and  belief  of  the  Mormons,  was  th 
of  a  gentleman  whose  opportunities  of  becoi 
quaintcd  with  themmusthave  beenexceedin 
ail  his  information  being  avowedly  obtains 
the  writings  of  either  **  Saints,'*  or  "Gh 
to  whom  ttie  city  at  the  base  of  the  "W 
mountains  was  as  yet  the  land  of  promi» 
it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  we  have 
tention  of  undervaluing  such  informatio 
thus  given.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  in 
the  reader  has  obtained  from  the  source 
mentioned,  or  from  a  somewhat  similar  oi 
an  idea  of  the  Mormon  doctrines  as  may 
him  in  a  few  facts  respecting  their  locat 
their  habits,  wliich  have  been  obtained 
observation  of  them  during  a  month's  soj 
the  "  State  of  the  Honey  Bee,"  the  rat 
etical  name  which  the  more  sentimental 
the  **  Saints "  have  given  to  the  temtoi 
inhabit;  and  which  will  be  found  set  d 
the  latest  map  of  America  as  the  State  of 
It  is  scarcely  seven  years  since  tlie 
of  the  Mormons  took  place;  and  certai: 
even  among  the  "  Saints  '*  themselves,  hf 
enough  to  believe  that  their  weary  and 
wanderings  among  the  deserts  of  the  Fa 
were  so  soon  to  terminate  in  a  settlement 
spot  of  the  earth's  surface  so  peculiarly  \ 
for  the  development  of  their  enei^,  an 
defence  from  persecution.  Driven  from  6 
State,  and  building  their  temple  at  Ka 
the  Jews  did  of  old,  with  weapons  in  theii 
they  had  no  hope  of  peace  among  the  al: 
civilized  men.  Although  it  must  bo  m 
that  many  of  the  statements  which  Imh 
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made  to  their  prejudice  rest  on  no  Tery  solid 
foundation,  it  is  obyious  that  meekness  ^as  not  a 
rirtue  practised  by  the  saints.  Thoy  hud  an  un- 
fortunate habit  of  interfering  with  the  worldly 
not  less  than  the  spiritual  business  of  otlier  peo- 
ple, and  the  result  was,  that  each  place  of  their 
wjoum  bci-4mie  rather  too  hot  for  them.  This 
arJour  was  a  good  deal  cooled,  however,  after  tlie 
death  of  the  Pi-ophet  Joe,  and  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  their  faith  would  have  stood  a  much 
longer  trial  amid  the  pathless  pmiries.  Happily 
the  oasis  was  reached  just  in  time  to  reanimate 
their  belief  in  the  special  guidance  of  heaven, 
aad  in  their  selection,  as  the  conservators  of 
the  true  faith,  from  among  the  rest  of  mankind. 
At  first  sight,  it  is  tnie,  the  gi-eat  basin  which 
they  are  fast  beautifying  could  scarcely  bo  con- 
sidered so  very  inviting,  as  the  more  enthusiastic 
of  their  community  had  been  led  to  anticipate ; 
but  it  was  a  shelter  wliich  nature  aftbrded  them, 
aplax*  of  refuge  whei*e  great  mountain  ranges 
shut  them  in,  where  there  was  nothing  to  invite 
the  S4iuatter,  and  where,  it  is  believed,  the  feet  of 
white  men  had  seldom,  if  ever,  trodo  before. 
Though  altogether  peculiar  in  its  character,  the 
Rfuery  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  amid 
which  the  Mormons  halted  in  July,  1846,  is  not 
without  a  certain  beauty.  To  the  traveller  wea- 
ried with  long  day's  rides  or  marches  over  the 
Man  territory,  from  Fort  Levenworth  on  the 
Miasonri,  and  suffering  all  the  hardships  of  peri- 
lous journey,  dried  buffalo  beef,  and  that  longing 
fcr  the  common  comforts  of  a  quiet  fireside,  that 
w  often  seizes  one  amid  scenes  the  most  sublime, 
tfcerc  is  an  unspeakable  solace  afforded  now  by  the 
aght  of  human  dwellings,  other  than  of  the  wig- 
wim  shape,  such  as  meet  his  view  as  he  gazes 
down  between  the  mountains.  The  Mormons,  of 
coarse,  saw  nothing  of  this;  but  still  we  can 
<aaly  imagine  that  the  aspect  of  the  valley  was 
ittch  as  to  cheer  them.  The  first  characteristic  of 
its  scenery  which  must  have  struck  them,  for  it 
impresfcs  the  traveller  yet,  is  its  mysteriousuess. 
The  term  is  too  general  to  express  tlie  feeling ; 
but  it  is  the  only  one  we  can  think  of.  It  is  not 
that  the  singular  combination  of  fertility  and 
sterility,  of  long  reaches  covered  with  snow,  and  hot 
firings,  from  which  you  see  the  vapour  ascending 
■tan  immense  distance,  is  pervaded  by  a  silence,  an 
utter  loneliness,  which  mere  half- holiday  truants 
know  nothing  about.  One  becomes  pretty  fa- 
miliar with  the  silence  which  fills  the  vast  Ame- 
rican wilderness  like  a  spirit,  when  he  has  toiled 
over  them  week  by  week.  He  can  seldom  miss 
lome  object  calculated  to  awaken  curiosity-,  or 
wlieve  the  tedium  of  his  march.  A  herd  of'  buf- 
fidoes  seem  in  tho  far  distance  like  so  many  dark 
ipots  on  the  deepening  purple  expanse ;  a  dead 
lodge  with  the  bleaching  bones  and  rotting  robe 
of  an  Indian  hunter  therein ;  or  a  btmd  of  misera- 
ble Bed  Men  gliding  along  a  river  side,  like  the 
ghosts  of  their  once  powerful  and  noble  tribes, 
will  sofficc  for  entertainment  or  sensation,  where 
soeh  things  are  somewhat  rare  in  thou*  more  ex- 
riting  forms.  You  sec  nothing  of  this  in  the 
TaUey  of  the  Oreat  &alt  Lake,  it'jou  cdh  iaiagino 


the  homes  and  herds  of  its  new  occupants,  clus- 
tered in  one  spot,  removed.  As  far  as  the  eye 
can  see  stretches  the  still  waters,  witli  its  islands 
now  rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  its  bosom 
to  a  height,  which  even  the  skiey  peaks  of  tho 
Wahsatch  mountains  do  not  prevent  you  firom  being 
surprised  with,  and  again  running  in  towards  the 
mainland  in  long  narrow  strips,  like  streaks  of 
sand.  The  level  character  of  the  plains  aroimd 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  too,  serve  to  give  it  a  very 
peculiar  appeanmce.  Broad  fields  of  yellow 
mud  arc  seen  to  lie  for  miles  along  its  waters, 
like  a  wide  sea-shoro  from  which  the  tide  has 
receded ;  while  in  another  direction,  the  eye  is 
arrested  by  what  seems  to  be  a  vast  plain  of  snow, 
so  dazzlingly  white  that  tho  sight  is  wearied  by 
it.  Oil  that  plain  lies  a  crust  of  salt,  differing  in 
almost  no  respect  from  that  ^vith  which  a  London 
Alderman  seasons  his  beef,  and  beneath  it  is  a  rich 
soil,  which  may  yet  do  as  much  for  the  citizens 
of  Utah  as  the  mines  beyond  the  Sien-a  Kevada 
could  do.  A  great  many  tracts  of  land  running 
west  and  northward  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  are 
exceedingly  fertile ;  and  the  Mormons  have  al- 
ready begim  to  cultivate  them  to  a  large  extent. 
Everything  in  the  territoiy  is  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
and  the  natural  features  are  of  so  varied  a  cha- 
racter that  we  know  of  almost  no  other  region 
in  wliich  the  extremes  of  climate  are  so  apparent. 
The  Bidt  Lake  itself  is  a  particularly  interesting 
feature  of  the  vast  landscape.  A  suiToy  of  it, 
made  by  the  engineering  oiiicers  of  the  United 
States  Government,  brought  out  some  curious  facts 
respecting  its  properties  and  the  nature  of  the 
surrounding  district.  The  water  is  intensely  salt 
and  intensely  cold,  possessing,  like  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  power  of  floating  heavy  bodies  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  we  have  been  told  that  it  is  impossible 
without  a  ver\'  considerable  effort,  to  keep  the 
shoulders  under  water  while  the  body  floats  upon 
it.  Of  this,  however,  we  cannot  speak  except 
from  mere  report,  bathing  in  its  briny  flood  being 
'  alike  a  perilous  and  an  unpleasant  operation.     It 

■  is  obvious,  we  think,  that  this  vast  territory,  of 
.  wliich  so  little  has  hitherto  been  known,  and 
:  the  resources  of  which  cannot  possibly  bo  dc- 
j  veloped  for  generations,  is  the  bed  of  what  has 
j  been  a  vast  inland  sea,  stretching  from  the  base 
:  of  th(;  llocky  Mountains  to  witliin  a  compara- 
I  tively  short  distance  of  the  Pacific.  The  formation 
I  of  the  rocks  around  the  Salt  Lake  and  of  the  islands 

amid  its  waters,  seems  to  countenance  this  sup- 
position, and  in  fact  it  appears  to  be  pretty  evi- 

■  dent,  from  the  tide  marks  still  visible,  both  upon 
I  the  sun'ounding  peaks  and  the  highest  of  the 
I  islands,  that  ere  the  latter  had  appeai-ed  above  tho 

surface  of  the  water,  the  former  rose  directly  up 
I  from  it,  as  the  bold  towering  masses  of  Gimnison^s 
I  Island  and  Carrington's  Island  now  do.     Here, 
then,  the  slow  and  silent  processes  of  Nature  have 
for  ages  been  preparing  an  abode  for  man,  and  it 
is  a  somewhat  notable  circumstance  that  a  com- 
munity so  singular  in  its  character  as  that  of  tho 
.  Mormons,  should  have  been  the  first  to  profit  by 
i  the  fertile  portions  of  the  regvow,  oaCi  W\^  ^t^\.  \ft 
/attract  attention  at  onee  to  \\&  ii\mQ\\A  i^\Aan^ 
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and  its  importance  in  connection  with  a  direct 
communication  between  the  Western  States  of 
the  Republic  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Mormon  settlements,  for  there  are  now 
several  of  them  between  the  spot  at  which  they 
planted  their  first  stake,  and  the  little  Lake  Utah, 
about  forty  miles  farther  down  the  valley,  arc 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  air  of  comfort  which 
pervades  them.  If  cleanliness  really  be  akin  to 
godliness,  the  "  Saints'*  may  be  considered  saints 
indeed ;  for,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  community 
bear  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  people, 
they  must  certainly  be  considered  in  the  highest 
degree  wise  and  beneficial  in  their  operation.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  a  much  more  easy  thing  to  begin 
well  in  such  matters  —  to  establish  a  settlement 
on  a  spot  where  there  is  every  facility  for  encou- 
raging cleanliness,  than  it  is  to  operate,  by  any 
enactment  whatever,  upon  a  community  huddled 
together  in  the  streets  of  an  old  city.  But  the 
wonder  is,  that  the  Mormons,  thousands  of  whom 
must  have  emigrated  from  the  dirtiest  parts  of 
our  manufacturing  towns,  have  been  converted  to 
a  fastidiously  cleanly  people.  The  plan  of  their 
first  City  of  Desiret,  or  Jerusalem,  as  the  more 
mystical  among  them  call  it,  provided  expressly 
for  the  preservation  of  that  freshness  and  natural 
purity  which  its  founders  procured  when  the  site 
was  chosen.  The  houses  are  all  built  at  some 
little  distance  from  each  other ;  and  the  water  of 
the  river,  which  flows  through  the  valley,  has 
been  conveyed  into  the  city  for  sanitary  as  well 
as  agricultural  purposes.  One  could  scarcely,  of 
course,  expect  to  meet  with  squalor  and  filth  in  a 
community  not  yet  settled  for  more  than  six  years 
in  their  new  abode ;  but  you  do  not  even  meet 
with  a  single  indication  of  poverty.  Among  other 
wise  measures  originally  adopted  for  the  regulation 
of  tlie  social  state,  a  pauper  fiiud  was  collected 
shortly  after  the  city  had  been  founded,  but  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  and  these  of  a  very  doubt- 
ful character,  there  were  no  claimants  upon  it. 
Industry  is  steadily  pursued;  and  there  is  a 
gencnd  desire  felt  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
their  settlement,  by  the  reclamation  of  land  which 
only  requires  preparation  in  order  to  prove  highly 
productive.  Intemperance  is  little  known  among 
them,  a  circumstance  which  may  seem  strange 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  converts  have 
chiefly  been  from  among  the  lower  orders.  It 
must  also  bo  remembered,  however,  that  the  great 
distance  at  which  the  city  is  situated  from  any  of 
the  American  States  renders  it  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  the  means  of  gratifying  propensities 
which,  in  conformity  to  the  precepts  of  the 
"  Latter  Day  "  church,  may  not  have  altogether 
been  eradicated.  There  is  no  express  prohibition 
of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  Book  of  Doctrines ; 
and  Smith  was  not  only  a  vendor  of  these 
himself,  but  imbibed  the  spirit  much  more  fre- 
quently, we  should  imagine,  than  he  received  it 
in  the  religious  sense.  The  fact  is,  we  arc  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  Mormon  community  as  fur- 
nishing an  illustration  of  how  easily  such  luxuries 
may  be  dispensed  with  in  circumstances  which 
placed  tboso  of  a  more  MealOiy  cl^aracter  within 


reach.  There  is  no  lack  of  excitement  among 
them,  and  yet,  during  our  sojourn  in  the  City  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  there  was  only  one  occasion 
on  which  stimulating  drinks  were  placed  before 
the  guests,  and  that,  it  may  be  added,  was  in  tho 
abode  of  a  "  Gentile,"  not  of  a  '*  Saint."  Mem- 
bers of  the  community  were  present,  no  doubt, 
and  more  than  one  of  them  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  a  long  abstinence,  and  a  pretty  steady 
application  to  good  Scotch  whiskey  punch,  bat 
this  was  altogether  an  exceptional  case.  The 
Mormons  of  all  classes  are  fond  of  amusement; 
and  more  information  respecting  their  habits  and 
doctrines  may  bo  obtained  amid  the  chattering  of 
an  evening  party  than  from  the  lips  of  their 
governor  and  high  priest,  Mr.  Brigham  Young. 
It  was  at  one  of  these  that  we  first  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  effect  of  their  peculiar 
code  of  morality.  The  entertainment  was  given 
in  the  house  of  a  "  Saint,"  who  had  once  been 
rather  a  notorious  sinner  in  the  matter  of  bank- 
ruptcy in  a  town  in  the  north  of  pjigland,  bat 
now  occupied  a  prominent  position  among  the 
converts,  and  had  every  expectation  of  being  ele- 
vated to  the  dignity  of  the  eldership  when  the 
first  opportunity  offered.  This  gentleman's  abode 
was  a  coamiodious  and  tasteful  one ;  for  his  first 
expedient  after  settling  was  to  take  a  wife  from 
among  the  faithful,  and  this  lady,  a  person  of  con- 
siderable attainments  and  of  excellent  taste,  had 
obviously  made  it  her  study  to  keep  her  husband 
faithful  to  his  new  opinions,  by  making  his  home  a 
comfortable  and  a  happy  one.  As  the  company  as- 
sembled, tho  writer  was,  of  course,  introduced 
from  time  to  time  to  the  several  members  of  it.  The 
fair  sex  greatly  preponderated,  and  most  of  them 
were  young.  The  majority  were  married  ladies, 
however ;  for  after  being  inti*oduced  to  several  of 
them,  it  struck  us  that  there  must  be  quite  a 
surprising  number  of  persons  of  the  same  name 
brought  together  into  so  small  a  circle.  After 
being  twice  introduced  to  Mrs.  K.,  and  seeing  both 
of  these  ladies  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  the 
confused  impression  of  some  mistake  having  oc- 
curred rendered  us  quite  uncomfortable.  Poly- 
gamy among  the  Mormons  was  then  only  a  matter 
of  report  to  us  (we  had  only  been  four  days  in  the 
city),  and  it  was  not  until  we  had  danced  with 
the  third  Mrs.  R.  that  we  made  the  acquaintance 
of  her  loving  spouse,  and  found  that  there  was 
still  another  lady  bearing  his  name  who  was  not 
present.  The  saints  do  not  openly  advocate  poly- 
gamy as  a  part  of  their  creed ;  and,  at  one  time^ 
they  even  denied  that  it  existed  among  them  at 
all.  Now,  however,  it  is  admitted,  and,  on  tho 
strength  of  a  revelation,  has  assumed  something 
like  a  religious  aspect.  We  learned  from  a  con- 
versation with  brother  Whitner,  a  man  of  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  intelligence,  that 
every  man  wedded  to  one  wife  may  have  others 
"  sealed"  to  him ;  that  is,  after  the  consent  of  the 
lady  has  been  obtained,  an  application  is  made  to 
the  President-Governor,  who,  in  a  rite  prescribed 
in  a  portion  of  the  "  Book  of  Ordinances,"  which 
has  not  been  printed,  ''  seals"  her  to  him,  and 
she  is  tt&ere^iter  entitled  to  bo  considcied  as  in 
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ereiy  sense  his  wife.     We  could  not  find  tbat  this 
''  sealing/'  or  "  spiritual  wife  system,"  aflfected  in 
any  d^ree  the  relation  of  the  sexes.     Judging 
from  the  members  of  a  Mormon  household,  there 
K-emed  to  be  no  more  spirituality  about  the  mar- 
riage with  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  wife  than 
with  the  first.     It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
to  be  supposed  that  such  a  system  as  this  can  be 
productive  of  harmony.     There  was  certainly  far 
less  f  imily  discord  than  we  could  have  expected, 
had  we  kno\^ii  the  workings  of  this  part  of  the 
Monnoiiit<3  code  of  morals  before ;  but  we  are  dis- 
poi^  to   think  that  the   fact  of  jealousies  and 
jarring3  being  little  seen,  may  be  atti-ibuted  to  the 
strictness  with  which  the  husband  maintains  autho- 
rity over  his  fireside  circle.     In  this  respect,  as  in 
not  a  few  others,  there  is  a  very  close  analogy 
between  the  Moslems  and  the  Saints  of  the  Latter 
Bay.  Making  the  due  allowance  for  the  difference 
of  race  and  customs,  the  females  of  the  one  are 
not  in  a  worse  position  than  those  of  the  other. 
There  is  another  feature  of  the  Mormonitc  poly- 
gamy which  tends  to  iHustrate  its  unnatural  and 
baaefiil  character.     The  President-Governor  has 
the  power  of  "  sealing*'  any  woman  whom  he  may 
select  as  a  helpmate  upon  a  member  of  the  church. 
This  is  called  the  '*  Blessing  of  Jacob,"  and  it  is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  imagine  circumstances  in 
which  it  may  be  anything  but  a  blessing  to  those 
on  whom  it  is  conferred.     Mr.  Young,  the  **  Lion 
of  the  Lord,*'  as  he  is  called  among  the  faithful, 
has  thus  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  ordi- 
nary formalities  of  wooing,  and  of  sealing  to  him- 
self any  lady  whom  he  may  choose  to  place  in  his 
seraglio.     If  this  privilege  has  not  been  productive 
of  the  most  outrage  ms  immorality,  it  is  more 
owing  to  the  prudence  of  the  individual  who  pos- 
sesses it,  than  to  the  system  which  enables  him  to 
eiercLsc  it.     It  may  be  easily  seen  that  this  is  a 
most  monstrous  state  of  things,  and  must  eventu- 
ally lead  to  excesses  of  the  very  worst  nature. 
But  we  have  said  that  polygamy  is  made  to  as- 
Nimc  a  religious   aspect  among   these   singular 
people.     They  believe  that  no  woman  can  enter 
heaven  without  the  man;  in  short,  it  may  be  said, 
that  Mormonism  altogether  repudiates  old  maid- 
ism,   except  in  very  special  circumstances,    for 
which  a  direct  revelation  is  provided.     The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  every  female  not  disposed 
of  can,  by  proper  arrangements,  demand  to   be 
married  or  "sealed;"  can,  in  short,   demand   a 
husband.     There  is  a  sort  of  perpetual  leap-year, 
therefore,  and  that  too  in  the  very  strictest  sense 
of  the  privilege  supposed  to  belong  to  the  fair-sex 
at  that  period.     Wo  had  no  opportunity  of  either 
teeing  or  ascertaining  the  effect  of  this ;  but  wo 
leave  our  readers  to  suppose  what  it  may  be. 

The  Saints  are  never  at  a  loss  for  arguments 
«nd  Scripture  warrants  in  justification  of  poly- 
gamy. Although  it  is  a  subject  which  they  do 
not  care  to  talk  about  in  the  presence  of  a  **  Gcn- 
tile, "  we  have  heard  all  sorts  of  proofs  in  sup- 
port of  its  being  a  Divine  ordinance,  from  the 
original  command  to  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth,  down  to  the  example  of  the  patriarchs. 
inde^  the  reasoning  oo  the  $ubject 


assumes  the  character  of  downright  blasphemy; 
but  nature  itself  is  the  best  witness  against  it. 
If  the  Mormon  females  are  not  more  immoral  in 
their  ordinary  conduct  than  those  of  other  nations, 
their  children  arc  certainly  the  least  child-like  of 
imy  we  have  seen.  We  have  often  tried  to  ima- 
gine what  the  next  generation  will  be,  if  this 
unnatural  system  is  continued;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
obvious,  from  the  want  of  restraint,  and  still  more 
from  the  want  of  proper  training,  that  those  young 
persons  whose  rudeness  imd  impertinence  are  the 
scandal  of  the  community,  must  either  be  the 
means  of  breaking  it  up  altogether,  or  of  neces- 
sitating a  complete  revolution. 

Those  who  may  visit  the  City  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  will  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  aU  the  re- 
ports of  Mormonite  profligacy  and  fanaticism 
current  in  the  Western  States  of  America  with 
the  quiet,  orderly,  and  common-sense  character  of 
its  inhabitants.  They  have  been  accused  of  almost 
every  crime,  and  we  believe  it  is  pretty  well  au- 
thenticated that  both  in  Ohio  and  in  Illinois  the 
example  of  the  prophet  Joe  in  taking  liberties 
with  the  Decalogue  was  very  generally  followed. 
As  their  number  increased  they  became  haughty 
to  their  opponents,  and  frequently  attempted  to 
carry  out  their  projects  with  a  liigh  hand,  ^ow, 
however,  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind.  We 
could  scarcely  have  conceived  it  possible,  indeed, 
that  such  a  large  community,  formed  chiefly  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  low^er  orders  of  society, 
and  very  imperfectly  educated,  could  have  pre- 
sented so  favourable  an  appearance ;  and  this  too 
with  all  the  licence  which  their  laws  allow.  Mr. 
Young,  the  successor  of  the  prophet  Smith,  de- 
serves credit  for  much  of  this.  He  is  a  person  of 
a  totally  different  character  from  the  fanatic 
founder  of  Mormonism ;  and  had  the  powerful 
position  he  now  occupies  been  filled  by  the  Uig- 
dons  and  Pratts,  the  half-crazy  coadjutors  of  Smith, 
the  sect  would  never  have  assumed  the  appearance 
which  it  now  presents.  Brigham  Young  is  a  man 
of  pnidence,  who  contrives  that  all  the  **  revela- 
tions" of  which  he  is  the  medium  shall  be  those 
of  sound  policy.  He  is  essentially  a  man  of  the 
world,  preaches  rather  eloquently,  talks  sensibly, 
and  drives  as  good  a  bargain  as  the  ** cutest" 
Yankee  who  visits  him.  His  appointment  by  the 
United  States  government  as  chief  of  the  State  of 
Utah  was  dictated  by  wise  policy.  !N"o  other 
could  have  filled  that  office,  in  fact ;  and  whatever 
may  ultimately  be  the  effect  of  the  close  union  of 
Church  and  State  in  the  Mormon  cit}',  at  present 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  contributes  to  the  pre- 
servation of  order  in  a  very  great  degree.  Mr. 
Young  is  not,  generally  speaking,  a  controversialist 
in  his  discourses,  although  we  have  frequently 
heard  him  expound  with  considerable  ability  the 
cardinal  points  of  his  faith.  Everyone  in  the 
State  is  understood,  however,  to  be  acquainted 
with  these;  and  while  a  certain  portion  of  wliat 
is  revealed  from  time  to  time  is  only  known  to 
the  elders  of  the  church,  the  missionaries  arc 
thoroughly  instructed  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  office,  and  are  men  of  great  zeal  and  \sv\^- 
v^rance.     Through  thw  1»4)o\3lx^   m  'E;xi^wA, 
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America,  France,  GFermany,  Russia,  India,  and 
even  in  China  and  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, large  numbers  are  being  continually  added 
to  liie  community,  and  the  cities  at  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
population.  Twelve  months  ago  it  was  computed 
at  about  200,000,  and  the  "Saints"  throughout 
the  world  must  number  at  least  300,000  more. 
They  emigrate  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  large 
companies,  and  are  enabled  to  do  so  by  assistance 
from  the  authorities.  What  ideas  of  the  settle- 
ment these  parties  may  have  formed,  it  would  bo 
difiicult  to  say ;  but  during  our  brief  stay  in  the 
territory  several  of  them  set  out  for  California, 
either  allured  by  the  brilliant  prospect  held  out 
there,  or  disgusted  with  experiences  which  were 
other  than  tibey  had  expected.  Previous  to  our 
departure  for  St.  Louis  with  a  company  of  trap- 
pers, all  of  whom  entertained  a  thorough  antipathy 
to  the  Mormons  and  their  mode  of  lifc,  wo  ascer- 
tained that  an  effort  was  about  to  be  made  by  the 
government  of  Utah  to  organise  a  regular  system 
of  emigration  from  Europe  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  and  from  thence  to  the  cities  of  the  Salt  j 
Lake  Valley,  by  which  the  hardships  of  the  long 
journey  over  the  prairies  would  be  avoided ;  and 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  will  tend  greatly  to 
increase  the  population  and  to  overcome  the  scruples 
of  converts  in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  we  have  pur- 
posely abstained  from  any  reference  to  the  re- 
ligious belief  of  the  Mormons,  inferring  that  it 
must  now  be  pretty  generally  known  from  the 
works  that  have  appeared  upon  the  subject  in  this 


country.  It  is  a  tissue  of  ludicrous  absurdities 
and  most  pernicious  errors,  errors  springing  from  a 
low  state  of  morality,  as  much  as  from  ignorance. 
If  we  separate  from  the  Book  of  Mormon  such 
passages  as  have  been  borrowed  from  our  own 
Bible,  it  is  a  collection  of  worthless  trash,  abun-» 
dantly  testifying  to  the  ignorance  and  impudence 
of  its  authors,  and  to  the  ci-edulity  of  their  fol- 
lowers. "  The  Book  of  Doctrines  and  Covenants," 
and  the  other  expository  writings,  canonical  or 
otherwise,  betray  a  lamentable  deficiency  of 
ordinary  intelligence  for  men  who  profess  to  be 
inspired.  We  find,  in  all  that  we  have  seen  at 
least,  the  same  sensuality  which  characterises  their 
code  of  morals.  Though  professing  to  accept  of 
the  Scriptures  as  inspired,  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  faith,  not  less  than  the  precepts  of  the 
Hebrew  law,  are  profanely  handled,  and  receive 
gross  interpretations  and  equally  gross  applica- 
tions. The  Mormon  creed  is  essentially  material- 
istic, and  such  as  only  the  most  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious of  mankind  could  accept.  With  these 
beggarly  elements,  however,  Mormonism  has  be- 
come a  power  in  modern  times.  Its  existence  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  and  the  combination  of  gross  immorality 
with  feiTcnt  religious  zeal,  acting  upon  society  so 
as  rapidly  to  increase  the  number  of  its  adherents, 

is,  perhaps,  as  humiliating  as  it  is  surprising 

especially  humiliating  when  we  consider  that,  nez^ 
to  America,  our  o^vn  country  has  furnished  by  fi"-^ 
the  greatest  number  of  converts,  and  that  th^^ 
sect  may  in  fact  be  said  to  consist  of  at  lea8=:=:: 
half-a-million  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race. 
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AN  EPIC   POEM. 


''  Fill  the  festal  bowl  still  higher :  John,  more  coals  upon  the  fi-er ! 

Mr.  Featherbee,  1*11  try  another  of  those  prime  cigars.'' 

"  Sherry  ?    No,  sir !     Sink  your  sherry  !    Port's  the  moisture  for  the  merry. 

Lor !     I'm  fond  o*  port,  sir !     Very !     Mis'r  Chamman,  min'  the  stars, 

Twi-twi-twinkling  on  your  nose,  sir  !     Gracious !  wharamany  stars !  " 

"  I  throw  back  the  imputation  !     Sir,  I  tell  you  that  the  nation 
Is  fast  going  to  —  [sensation.]    Have  a  glass  of  bitter  beer ; 

For  it  really  seems  that  salmon  " '*  Orrer !  orrer !     Mis'r  Chamman, 

I'll  obleege  you,  and  no  gammon,  with  ' My  heart  bowed  down.'  "     ''Hear,  hear !  '^ 
"  He'll  obleege  us,  and  no  gammon,  with  his  heart  bowed  down."     **  Hear,  hear !  '^ 

'  Twas  a  Board !     Twice  ten  directors,  safe  as  houses,  calm  reflectors  — 
Vauxhall  waterworks  might  boast  them ;  as,  in  candour,  might  Vauxhall ; 
Cute  at  business  and  clever  —  keen  the  limpid  vein  to  sever, 
If,  by  fatal  chance,  you  ever  heeded  not  collector's  call  — 
Keen  to  cut  yoiir  water  oflT,  if  heedless  of  collector's  call. 

And,  their  yearly  labours  ended,  now  their  jocund  spirits  blended 
At  the  feast  of  Bathe  and  Breach,  and  an  imreasonable  flow 
Of  the  carefuUest  selections  from  anonymous  confections  — 
Wines  of  eld  and  wines  of  elder,  rapid  vintages  and  sloe. 
TFxQM  tit  ouoe  of  ^  and  elder,  rapid  vintages  and  slo^. 
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And  the  chandeliers  glowed  brightly  o*er  the  camivali  and  lightly 

Trilled  the  roundelay,  though  slightly  marred  by  "Brown  (who  made  a  row) ; 

Still  jocundity  presided  as  the  midnight  moments  glided, 

Still  with  Cocker  at  the  helm,  and  Calculation  at  the  prow  — 

Cocker  rapping  at  the  helm,  and  Calculation  at  the  prow. 

0  ye  revellers  unthinking !  hapless  most,  ye  most  unwinking ! 
Scorn  not,  envy  Brown,  fust  sinking  in  oblivion  to  the  floor ! 
For  in  lull  of  gleeful  clapping,  suddenly  there  came  a  tapping, 
As  of  some  one  loudly  rapping,  rapping  at  the  chamber  door, 
As  of  spirit-rapper  rapping  vigorously  at  the  door. 

**  Cocker !     Cocker !     Surely  that  is  some  one  knocking !''     ''  It  the  cat  is ! 

John,  be  good  enough  to  pat  his  back,  and  harmony  restore. 

Sweetly,  tenderly  invoke  him ;  take  a  bottle  then,  and  —  stroke  him  I  " 

Cocker  murmurously  spoke,  impatient  thunders  shook  the  door, 

"  Go !    Invoke  him,  stroke  him,  choke  him !    Only  poke  him  firom  the  door ! " 

Scarce  had  Cocker  ceased  to  mutter  when  the  lamplight  gan  to  flutter 
With  a  wind ;  and  silence  utter  feast  and  fcastors  hovered  o*er. 
Shrieking  gusts  shook  door  and  shutter,  and,  with  an  unearthly  di^tteri 
Came  the  Ghost.     With  nothing  but  a  lily  robe  de  nuit  —  no  more : 
Stalked  the  grim  and  ghastly  Goblin  in  a  night-gown —  notliing  more ! 

Not  a  syllable  essayed  he,  not  a  moment  stopped  or  stayed  he. 
But,  as  if  the  bill  were  paid,  he  sat  where  Brown-  did  sit  before  — 
Filled  his  glass  to  overflowing,  and,  a  general  glance  bestowing 
From  his  molten  eyes  and  glowing,  **Keep  it  going,  I  implore  ! 
I'm  your  Goblin  until  crowing ;  keep  it  going,  I  implore  !  " 

Foaming  in  his  fiery  fingers,  little  o'er  the  wine  he  lingers  — 
Swift  the  draught,  for  quick  the  glass  in  beads  pellucid  frets  the  floor ; 
Loud  he  laughs,  and  jokes  infernal  cracks  he,  and  then  bolts  the  kem^i 
With  "  he !  he's  !  "  fliat  rend  supernal  Echo  to  the  bosom's  core  — 
With  "  ha !  ha's ! "  that  smite  the  vernal  waiters  to  the  bosom's  core. 

But  the  guests  were  smitten  sorely  with  aflright,  and  some  quite  poorly 
Looked,  while  as  with  wax  of  Hybla  fast  cemented  to  the  chair ; 
Cocker  looked  on  Calculation  with  an  eye  of  desperation  — 
Calculation  gazed  on  Cocker  with  uncalculating  stare ; 
And  on  both  the  guests  sat  gazing  with  uncalculating  stare. 

Then  the  Goblin's  brow  grew  cloudy ;  rising  on  his  legs,  aloud  he 
Swore  'twas  shabby  thus  to  treat  a  colleague  of  the  days  of  yore, 
And,  his  voice  with  sorrow  shaken,  for  the  woes  his  soul  had  taken, 
When  abandoned  was  his  bacon  on  the  black  Plutonian  shore, 
Told  the  woes  his  soul  had  taken  on  the  bleak  Plutonian  shore. 

"  Though  unused  to  oratory  of  a  public  kind,  the  story 
Which,"  quoth  he,  "I  lay  before  ye,  may  be  found  noways  a  bore ! 
Destitute  of  trope  or  figger,  in  its  stem  and  or^l  rigger, 
Peblous  Demostheens  no  bigger  could  inflate  the  baleful  store 
Of  the  warning  and  the  terror  in  my  ghostly  bosom's  store. 

"Fresh  £rom  fields  of  fasting  fier,  still  I'm  Johnson,  Jos.^  Esquier, 

Residential  Director  in  terrestial  days  before : 

Still  I'm  Johnson,  Jos.,  Esquier ;  and  it  is  my  sole  desier 

To  correct  that  dreadful  liar  —  "     "  Orrer ! "  sounded  from  the  floor. 

Brown  it  was  still  sounding  order,  still  reclining  on  the  floor. 

"  Gentleman's  a  calling  order !     Let  him,  if  he  will,  record  a 
Protest  for  the  most  mendacious  party  in  historic  lore. 
Anxious  no  one  to  be  rude  to,  it  is  Humour  I  allude  to. 
Which  declared  I  had  absconded  from  the  Yauxhall  reservoir. 
Would —  ah  would  I  had  absconded  from  the  Yauxhall  reservoir !  " 

Paused  the  grieving  Ghost  with  sorrow ;  paused  the  grieving  Ghost  to  borrow 
Handkerchief  of  Brown,  which  never  grieving  Ghost  could  e'er  restore. 
Swift  in  flames  the  cambric  leaping,  switt  the  flames  allay  his  weeping -rs 
Liddng  up  the  rapid  tear  drops,  biaaing,  whiwQgt  M  they  pouc  '| 
J^moiaemUa  tinder  n^atHrdxQSiaimmtikWW* 
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But  the  elements  subsided,  then  with  earnestness  decided, 

Then  with  eloquence  full  tided,  told  he  all  his  story  o'er, 

Till  no  secret  undivided  in  his  brimming  heart  abided, 

From  the  moment  when  he  glided  from  the  black  Plutonian  shore  — 

From  the  reservoiral  waters  of  the  bleak  Plutonian  shore. 

"  Autumn  evening  soft  and  holy,  autumn  calm  and  melancholy, 
These  subdued  and  held  me  wholly  —  a.  d.  eighteen- forty- four  — 
These  possessed  me  and  enchained  me,  after  supper,  and  constrained  me 
Forth  to  walk  alone  with  Natur,  as  I  oft  had  done  before  — 
Forth  to  wander  by  the  waters,  after  supper  —  as  before. 

"Beautiful  as  any  think  along  the  banks  the  waters  tinkle, 
While  the  firmamental  twinkle  twinkled  all  its  boosom  o*er  — 
Little  tittlebats  a  number  from  their  fundamental  slumber 
Woke  and  woke  the  placid  pallor  that  the  little  lakelet  wore  — 
Broke  the  dread  and  dreadful  pallor  that  the  treacherous  waters  wore. 

"  Individual  misguided !  wretched  Johnson  Joseph ;  why  did 
I  delay  return  while  glided  calmly  still  the  reservoir  — 
Longer  ponder,  further  wander  to  the  ex-treme  bushes  yonder  ? 
For  sat  Nemesis  thereunder,  with  a  brow  of  brooding  awr. 
And  for  mo  he  sat  thereunder,  with  a  brooding  brow  of  awr. 

**Not  that  I  foreknew  my  doom,  or  calculated  then  that  Rumour, 
Ere  the  morrow  should  proclaim  me  missing  —  cut  to  come  no  more  ! 
Less,  still  less,  dreamed  I  the  fair  repose  of  waters  culinary 
Should  arise,  and  rage,  and  rear  rebellious  billows  to  the  shore  — 
'Gainst  their  Resident  Director  wreathe  rebellious  to  the  shore. 

"For  with  sudden  rage  around  me  howled  owdacious  waves,  and  bound  me 
In  their  briny  bonds,  and  drowned  my  cries  for  succour  in  the  roar. 
Succour,  said  I  ?    Ha !  ha  !  Sucker !  for  a  man  with  snort  and  clucker, 
Sucked  within  the  violent  vortex  of  a  roused  reservoir  — 
Slowly  sucked  within  the  violent  vortex  of  a  reservoir ! 

"  Though  exceedingly  I  floundered,  deeper,  faster,  still  I  foundered. 
Done  the  deed,  the  water  wild  grew  even  calmer  than  before. 
Deeper,  deeper !  quicker,  quicker !  calmer,  calmer !  thicker,  thicker  ! 
So  I  sank  and  such  the  liquor ;  and  for  ever  down  I  bore  — 
Deeper,  quicker,  calmer,  Uiicker,  and  for  ever  down  I  bore  ! 

"  Surely,  thought  I,  this  is  seeming  !  Surely,  sure-ly,  I  am  dreaming ! 
In  the  morning,  with  the  muflSns,  will  this  mystery  be  o'er. 
Instantly  I  saw  a  beaming  figure  with  me  downward  streaming, 
And  his  eyes  with  glee  were  gleaming,  and  he  uttered,  *  Never  more  ! 
Muffin,  in  the  morning,  Johnson,  shall  ye  butter  never  more.* 

"  Then,  my  soul,  aswoon  of  danger,  turned  I  to  the  awful  stranger. 
'  Sir,*  said  I,  *  Oh,  speak  again,  that  I  this  mystery  may  explore  ! 
Tell  this  soul,  with  waters  choken  —  render,  render  me  a  token 
Why  this  vengeance  is  y  wroken  !*     But  he  only  said,  *  No  more ! 
Muffin  in  the  morning,  Johnson,  shall  ye  butter  never  more ! 

**  Vain,  all  vain,  was  my  intreating  ;  still  the  demon  kept  repeating 
That  dread  issue  of  my  fortunes,  of  my  fortunes  sad  and  sore. 
While  his  finny  pinion  faster  urged  me  onward  through  disaster, 
Faster  still,  and  ever  faster ;  till  my  forehead  smote  the  door 
Of  the  kingdom  come  of  evil ;  and  till  opened  wide  the  door. 

"  Dumb  the  victim,  dumb  the  devil,  through  the  kingdom  come  of  evil. 
On  we  sped,  while  ever  dread  reverberations  shook  the  floor; 
But  at  length  the  Demon  halted,  in  a  cavern  vast  and  vaulted. 
Where  reposed  the  very  picter  of  the  Vauxhall  reservoir ! 
And  he  chucked  me  in  the  picter  of  the  Vauxhall  reservoir ! 

"  Being  used  to  being  drownded,  little  cared  I,  thus  surrounded 
By  a  cooler  glass  of  liquor,  and  no  thicker  than  before. 
The  comparison  I  keenly  recognised  ;  and,  all  serenely 
Floundered  —  grounded !  Ah,  unseen  the  punishment  still  held  in  store— 
Ah,  oodrMffled  and  iiU  uiueen,  the  dixe  uid  dteq^ 
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"  For  few  minutes  had  gone  over  ere  my  vision  did  discover 
(Getting  nat'rally  accustomed  to  the  objects  that  it  sawr) 
Tiddy  insect  things,  and  tiny  animalculse,  and  shiny 
Worms,  exactly  like  the  water  of  the  Yauxhall  reservoir  — 
Like  the  microscopic  thingums  of  the  Vauxhall  reservoir. 

'*  But  —  0  Temporal,  0  Moses  !  Speak  I  ?  for  the  horror  closes 
Still  again  upon  my  brain,  and  still  it  numbs  me  o'er  and  o'er ! 
Grew  the  thingums ! — ^grew  they  ever  ? — ^bigger,  broader,  till  the  river 
Was  alive  and  all  a-shiver  with  the  monsters  that  it  bore  — 
Troubled,  trembling,  all  a-quiver  with  the  monsters  that  it  bore ! 

"  Black  grown  green,  and  green  grown  yaller,  every  sick  and  nasty  colour, 
Cold  —  oh  cold,  and  soft  and  clammy,  as  the  slime  upon  the  shore  — 
Things  tentaculous  and  homy,  things  gelatinous  and  spawny. 
Things  with  slow  and  netty  legs,  and  eyes  protrusive,  old,  and  hoar  — 
Greedy,  gaunt,  and  gory  wretches,  cold,  deliberate,  and  hoar ! 

*'  Or  beyond  me  or  beside  me,  for  awhile  they  lay  and  eyed  me 

In  the  luxury  of  hunger  with  satiety  in  store. 

Then,  with  claw  and  maw  united,  down  they  bore  upon  the  blighted 

Joseph  Johnson,  devil-spited,  whom  they  ravenously  tore : 

Limb  from  limb,  and  bone  from  bone,  the  soft  and  slow  legged  monsters  tore. 

"  But  I  wake  anew  each  morning,  in  the  early,  caiiy  dawning. 

And  anew  the  wretches  yawning  my  anatomy  explore. 

Daily  from  my  hair  engendered  —  for  they  don't  eat  hair  —  I'm  rendered 

A  perpetuated  breakfast  for  the  fiends  for  evermore  — 

Dslly  Johnson  for  the  breakfast  of  the  fiends  for  evermore ! 

"And  the  Demon  fire-anointed  thus  my  destiny  appointed 

As  a  warning  to  my  colleagues  of  terrestrial  days  before; 

For  the  crime  that  wrought  my  slaughter — animalculated  water  — 

It  is  thmey  respected  Cocker !     Oh,  abjure  it,  I  implore ! 

Ye  direct  the  dirty  water  —  then  abjure  it,  I  implore ! 

"Ah,  doth  this  old  Ghost  implore  ye  all  in  vain  ?     Then  here  before  ye 

All  my  Ghosts,  each  daily  Goblin,  shall  their  adjurations  pour ! 

See  !  They  come  —  without  their  hair,  0  !  potent  as  the  ghost  of  Pharaoh, 

And  their  sheeted  souls  declare,  0  Cocker !  the  reward  in  store 

For  purveyors  of  bad  water  to  the  filter-lacking  poor !" 

Ceased  the  Ghost  of  the  Director ;  ere  he  ceased  a  kindred  spectre. 
And  another,  and  another,  and  a  thousand  filled  the  floor ; 
Soft  they  came,  and  slow  they  wended — ^their  collective  mission  ended, 
Vote  of  thanks  was  passed  on  Johnson,  and  the  business  was  o'er. 
MoKAL.     Gentlemen  Directors,  pray  reform  your  reservoir  !♦ 
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TTic  all-absorbing  question  of  "  Peace  or  War" 
I  now  on  the  eve  of  being  solved.  The  patience 
cd  forbearance  of  the  British  and  French 
'OTBmments  is  at  length  nearly  worn  out  by  the 
oubk-dealing  and  chicanery  of  the  Northern 
^atocrat,  whose  object  in  gaining  time  is  to  com- 
lete  his  military  arrangements.  At  length,  how- 
rer,  the  attack  upon,  and  destruction  of,  the 
uAuk  ships  at  Sinope  opened  the  eyes  of  both 


Governments;  and  the  result  was,  an  order  to 
their  respective  naval  commanders  at  Constanti- 
nople to  proceed  at  once  to  the  Black  Sea,  which 
they  entered  on  the  4th  January.  Their  func- 
tions are  restricted  to  protecting  the  Turkish  con- 
voys and  ports,  and  to  acting  on  the  defensive  if 
attacked  by  the  Russian  fleet. 

In  the  meantime,  an  "ultimatum"  has  been 
drawn  up  by  the  four  great  European  Powers,  and 
dispatched  to  the  Czar  for  his  acceptance  or  re- 


*  We  are  sathoiised  to  state,  from  official  sources,  that  the  apphcation  of  the  moral  ia  by  no  m««xv^  ^'Q&Q»i  \a 

e  bi^ilj  respectable  Board  that  sits  at  Vnax/mll.— -Ep, 
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jection.  The  evacuation  of  the  TurkiBh  princi- 
palities is  a  sine  qua  non  in  this  document,  and 
the  utmost  anxiety  is  felt  as  to  the  result.  If 
the  reply  from  St.  Petersburg  is  a  negative,  war 
is  inevitable ;  and  it  is  more  and  more  apparent 
that  this  has  been  the  design  of  the  Czar  from  the 
first. 

Parliament  is  summoned  for  the  despatch  of 
business  on  the  Slst,  and  the  session  will  probably 
be  as  important  a  one  as  ever  was  held.  Should 
war  be  determined  on,  we  hope  that  the  two 
Houses  will  be  unanimous  in  prosecuting  it  with 
the  utmost  vigour,  and  in  compelling  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  the  same  course.  We  are  sure 
that,  however  desirous  the  country  may  be  to 
maintain  peace,  if  we  must  have  war,  no  half- 
measures  would  give  satisfaction,  nor  would  they, 
in  the  end,  be  the  most  humane  or  the  least  ex- 
pensive.    The  motto  of  the  allies  must  be — 

"  Sharp  be  the  blade  and  sure  the  blow, 
And  short  the  pain  to  undergo." 

Most  of  the  journals  have  for  some  time  been 
teeming  with  inuendoes  and  animadversions  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  in  allowing 
the  Prince  Consort — an  irresponsible  personage — 
to  take  an  active  part  in  their  deliberations. 
Hitherto,  until  these  few  weeks.  Prince  Albert 
has  sustained  a  character  for  non-interference  with 
political  affairs,  which  has  gained  him  the  appro- 
bation of  all  classes;  and  we  do  not  apprehend 
that  the  charges  brought  against  him  will  be  con- 
firmed when  the  affair  is  brouglit  before  Parlia- 
ment, as  it  undoubtedly  will,  in  the  approaching 
session. 

The  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  of 
Revenue  exhibit  in  a  striking  manner  the  expan- 
sive character  of  our  commerce,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  The  exports  for  the  eleven 
months,  up  to  the  5th  December,  amount  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  £80,754,616,  being  an  increase 
upon  the  corresponding  period  of  1852  of  fifteen 
millions  and  a  half!  Australia  has,  for  some  time, 
given  a  start  to  our  industrial  energies ;  and  now 
the  vast  empire  of  China,  with  its  300,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  is  likely  to  be  thrown  open  to  us. 
How  far  the  war  in  the  East  may  interfere  with 
our  commerce,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  unless 
political  affairs  take  a  different  turn  from  what  is 
at  present  likely,  there  will  be  no  maritime  power 
afloat  that  can  much  annoy  it. 

The  quarterly  returns  of  revenue  are  equally 
satisfactory.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the 
soap  and  other  duties,  which  took  effect  on  half 
the  year,  there  is  a  surplus  over  the  previous 
year  of  £1,315,925.  In  the  event  of  war,  how- 
ever, we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  a  large  in- 
crease both  in  the  expenditure  and  in  the  taxation 
of  the  country. 

The  "  strikes  '*  in  the  north  continue  with  un- 
abated violence.  .  From  two  to  three  thousand 
pounds  is  raised  weekly  out  of  the  hard  earnings 
of  those  operatives  at  work  to  support  those  who 
are  idle.  In  the  meantime  the  *'  delegates"  as- 
jsare  their  clients  that  they  are  on  the  eve  of 
triumphing.      We  recollect  that  arch-delegate 


O'Connell  assuring  his  dupes  in  Conciliation  Hall, 
that  "  in  three  weeks  he  would  guarantee  them 
'repale.*"  At  the  end  of  that  period,  he  was 
called  on  to  fulfil  his  promise,  by  showing  that 
they  had  ''repale."  '*  Oh,"  said  he,  *'  I  did  not 
promise  you  should  have  it  in  three  weeks,  but 
that  in  three  weeks  I  would  guarantee  it ;  and  so 
I  now  do.  Only  stick  together  and  you  shall  be 
sure  to  have  it,  though  I  don't  say  when."  The 
"  delegates  "  of  the  present  day  are  just  as  defi- 
nite and  as  worthy  of  belief  as  honest  Dan ;  but 
in  the  meanwhile  the  misery  of  the  starving  wives 
and  children  of  the  turn-outs  is  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  it  seems  likely  that  they  must  either 
yield,  or,  like  the  Dublin  operatives,  emigrate  to 
other  lands  where  they  will  be  firee  fit)m  the 
tyranny  of  combinations.  One  of  the  **  delegates  " 
has  absconded  with  a  considerable  sum  of  ;,money. 
Let  the  operatives  look  sharp  after  the  others. 

In  Exeter  and  other  places,  the  high  price  of 
bread  and  other  provisions  has  led  to  riots,  which 
have  rendered  it  necessary  to  call  out  the  mili- 
tary to  aid  the  civil  power.  Fortunately  the 
firmness  and  forbearance  of  the  magistrates  en- 
abled them  to  quell  the  disturbance  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  life ;  but  a  large  number  of  the 
rioters  have  been  committed  for  trial. 

The  furious  snow-storm  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of 
January  was  severely  felt  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  vessels  were 
driven  ashore  between  Lowestoft  and  Newcastle, 
and  it  is  feared  that  many  more  had  foundered. 

A  large  packet  ship,  the  Staffordshire,  with 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  persons  on  board,  waa 
wrecked  off  Cape  Sable,  on  the  American  coast, 
when  upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  passengers 
were  lost,  with  part  of  the  crew. 

Another  dreadful  disaster  at  sea  has  occurred. 
It  appears  that  the  ship  John  Toffleur,  of  2,000 
tons,  Noble,  master,  bound  fit)m  Liverpool  to 
Melbourne,  was  wrecked  on  the  southern  point 
of  Lambay,  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  when  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  out  of  six  hundred  and 
ninety-five  passengers  were  lost.  A  lai^e  amount 
of  property  was  on  board.  The  captain,  who  was 
the  last  to  leave  the  vessel,  was  saved.  The  cause 
of  this  dreadful  affair  will  of  course  be  the  sub* 
ject  of  rigid  investigation,  as  the  weather  has 
been  calm  and  mild  for  some  days. 

COLONIAL. 

The  news  from  the  East  Indies  is  not  satis- 
factoiy.  The  Burmese  war  is  on  the  point  of 
again  breaking  out;  and  the  Dacoits  are  con- 
tinually harassing  our  troops,  being  employed  in 
this  service  by  the  Burmese  government.  At 
present,  our  position  in  that  country  is  neither 
pleasant  nor  profitable.  It  is  no  question  whethttf 
we  were  right  or  wrong  in  commencing  the  war^ 
it  being  generally  allowed  that  we  had  no  baair 
ness  there ;  but  it  w  a  question  whether  we  ara . 
right  in  persisting  in  a  course  that  can  confer  oH 
us  neither  honour,  profit,  nor  privilege. 

The  Australian  provinces  continue  to  increaai* 
in  prosperity.  The  quantity  of  gold  obtained  i^  1 
,  very  great ;  and  the    outburst  of  the  ^'  diggwi  ^ 
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en  the  question  of  the  duty  has  subsided — tho  ; 
GoTcnuiLent  having  fixed  it  at  10s.  instead  of  30s. , 
per  month,  as  it  was  h^oi^  the  disturbance.  Mr. , 
Hugreaves  has  been  awarded  a  further  sum  of  \ 
£4,000,  making  in  all  £10,000,  for  the  share  he  j 
had  in  discoyenng  the  gold  fields  in  Australia.  > 
The  gold  licences  in  Victoria,  up  to  September  i 
30;  amounted  to  £147,815,  and  the  escort  fees  to  i 
I1S,848.  I 

it  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  things  were  in  a  j 
qniet  state  when  the  last  advices  arrived.  Tho 
settlers  in  the  '*  Sovereignty/'  however,  were  far 
from  feeling  secure  in  the  prospect  of  being  left 
by  the  Goremment  to  shift  for  themselves ;  appro- 
beading  that  the  Boors  would  come  and  claim 
possession  of  the  lands  they  formerly  abandoned. 
Tbe  Kaffirs  at  present  are  quiet,  but  the  colonists 
appear  to  mistrust  them,  especially  on  the  fron- 
tier,  where  they  are,  at  any  moment,  liable  to  a 
nid. 

Our  North  American  Colonies  continue  in  a 
prosperous  state.  In  Canada,  the  harvest  has  put 
tbe  farmers  in  good  spirits,  especially  with  the 
bi|^  prices  they  have  obtained,  and  are  likely 
(till  to  obtain,  for  their  produce ;  though  little  has 
yet  been  shipped  from  tlience. 

FO&BIOK. 

In  France,  the  preparations  for  war,  both  by 
tta  and  land,  are  on  a  largo  scale.  It  is  proposed 
br  the  Minister  at  War  to  raise  the  army  to 
1,200,000  men ;  and  a  report  is  abroad  that  an 
army  of  70,000  is  destined  to  Constantinople. 
With  the  example  of  the  interference  of  the 
French  in  Rome,  and  its  consequences,  this 
▼ould  be  rather  an  ominous  movement.  At  prc- 
«Hit  Louis  Napoleon  seems  earnestly  bent  upon 
diiring  the  Russians  from  the  Principalities,  in 
concert  with  England ;  and  we  aro  glad  to  see  the 
OQvdiality  eTisting  between  the  two  countries; 
but  CaPBtantinopre  under  a  French  protectorate 
will  never  do.  The  dockyards  of  Toulon  and 
Chefbonig  are  fully  employed  in  building  new 
Mcnnen;  and  an  order  has  been  sent  to  St. 
Halo  to  imprcas  the  fishermen  from  twenty  to 
fcrty  years  of  age,  who  had  not  had  four  years  of 
wzrice.  Am  these  poor  fellows  live  in  their  boats 
▼ith  their  families,  they  will  be  compelled  to 
leave  the  latter  to  their  fate.  Such  is  tho  spirit 
o(  despotic  authority. 

Li  the  Principalities  the  Turks  have  gained  a 
ipkndid  victory.  As  fur  as  can  at  present  be 
tayrtained,  the  Russian  Commander  Gortschakoff 
W  determined  to  attack  the  Turkish  forces  at 
Kila&t,  aa  aoon  as  Ocken  Sacken's  corps  had 
jailed  him.  But  Omer  Pacha  having  an  intima- 
tioD  of  his  dengn,  resolved  to  anticipate  this 
■ofcmanty  and  bring  the  Russians  to  an  engage - 
jMst  belbra  the  reinforcement  arrived.  Accord- 
iagly  thejr  attacked  the  Russian  division  which 
vis  22,000  strong,  and  continued  the  battle  from 
ftt  6y&  to  the  loSi  of  January,  when  tho  Russians 
|tri  way  with  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of 
ifiOOmmi.  The  battle  took  place  at  Citalii  and 
tht  Toika  aftarwaids  returned  to  Ealafat,  where 
ttej  m  itioDgly  enliwdied  $ad  Aaiided.  / 


This  second  decisive  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Turkish  over  the  Russian  soldiers  will  not 
improve  the  temper  of  the  Czar,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  sadly  disturbed  at  the  news  of  the 
combined  fleet  having  entered  the  Black  Sea. 
Whether  a  calmer  consideration  of  both  events 
will  bring  him  to  his  senses,  remains  to  be  seen. 
He  has  many  '*  irons  in  the  fire,"  and  probably 
some  of  these  may  get  too  hot  for  his  absolute 
fingers.  The  Eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  for 
instance,  is  all  alive,  and  the  Veteran  Schamyl  is 
up,  at  the  head  of  50,000  Circassians.  In  the 
event  of  war,  we  hope  the  two  Governments  of 
France  and  England  will  proclaim  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Caucasian  tribes,  which  would 
weaken  the  power  of  Russia  more  than  anything 
else,  as  it  would  destroy  what  she  has  been  en- 
deavouring to  effect  for  seventy  years. 

What  part  Austria  and  Prussia  will  eventually 
take  in  this  affair,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but 
probably  the  former  will  play  a  false  game  \i'ith 
the  allies,  and  the  latter  wiU  be  guided  by  cir- 
cumstances. With  the  llusHian  territory  fixed, 
like  a  wedge,  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  an 
army  of  200,000  picked  men  on  the  German 
frontier,  it  is  certainly  no  easy  matter  for  either 
of  those  powers  to  make  up  their  minds  wliich 
part  to  take.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
that  if  Austria  enters  the  arena  in  the  interest  of 
Russia,  the  demolition  of  the  empire  is  certain. 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Poland  stand  at  this  moment 
like  **  hounds  on  the  slip,"  and  the  first  gun  fired 
by  Austria  in  favour  of  Russia  would  be  tho 
signal  for  the  general  rising  of  those  peoples. 

It  is  reported  at  Vienna  that  a  dispatch  has 
been  received  from  St.  Petersburg  stating  'that, 
in  reply  to  a  dispatch  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  on  the  Eastern  question,  the  Czar  has 
declared  that  he  will  treat  with  Turkey  alone,  and 
that  his  only  plenipotentiary  is  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff",  and  the  place  of  conference  the  head-quar- 
ters at  Bucharest.  There  appears  very  little  hope 
that  peace  will  long  oontmue  if  this  account  is 
correct,  as  it  completely  ignores  all  other  European 
powers  in  the  Turkish  affairs. 

A  curious  circumstance  has  come  to  light  re- 
specting the  American  navy.  It  appears  that  a 
vessel,  arrived  at  New  York,  reported  that  she 
had  met  with  the  American  ship  San  IVanciseo, 
with  a  large  body  of  troops  on  board,  completely 
disabled ;  and  application  was  made  to  the  autho- 
rities to  send  out  a  Government  ship  to  her  assist- 
ance. The  reply  was,  that  there  was  not  one 
vessel  in  dock  in  a  fit  etat^  to  send  on  such  an  ex'^ 
pedition  ! 

The  Chinese  revolution  is  going  on  with  varied 
success.  It  appears  there  are  two  bodies  of  tho 
insurgents,  not  connected  with  each  other,  one  in 
the  northern  part  and  the  other  in  the  southern. 
The  latter  appear  to  have  given  way  before  the 
imperial  forces ;  but  the  former  are  said  to  be  far 
more  formidaWe,  and  are  carrying  everytliing 
before  them.  There  is,  however,  so  much  mysteiy 
about  this  afl^,  and  so  little  is  kno^vn  by 
Europeans  of  the  interior  of  that  imm.eii«A^  k\\\^- 
^m^  that  it  is  impowibU  to  gWe  wrj  wicv>x^\ft  ot 
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reliable  account  of  the  transactions  taking  place 
there,  except  of  what  comes  immediately  under 
the  eye  of  our  own  countrymen.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  Amoy  has  been  retaken  by  the  im- 
perialists, and  the  most  horrible  cruelties  have 
been  committed  upon  the  unoffending  inhabitants. 


There  is  every  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
the  Tartar  dynasty  is  trembling  to  its  £b11,  anf 
that  ere  long  the  vast  provinces  of  China  wOl  bo 
thrown  open  to  European  trade  and  civiHsaticm— • 
we  hope  not  to  European  cupidity  and  love  of 
conquest. 


SONNETS   WRITTEN    IN   THE   EAST    INDIES. 

BY  CALDER   CAXPBEIJ.. 


I. 


This  is  no  time  for  wailing !    IiO,  the  sun 

— Crimson  with  beauty,  like  a  rosy  child 

Nestling  within  its  hapoy  mother's  breast — 

Seeks  its  cloud-curtain'a  pillow  in  the  west, 

Smiling  a  farewell  to  the  twilight  duu  : 

The  earth  is  fair,  the  heaveus  are  clear  and  mild, 

And  tiny  fishes,  leaping  from  yon  nool, 

Snap  at  the  nightrbom  gnats ;  while  noisy  birds 

Wing  treewards  blithesomely :  the  breeze  is  cool, 

And  from  the  neighbour-fields  lich  odours  rise 

From  beds  of  blood-red  Carthamus>   Loud  chords. 

Struck  in  the  distant  village,  sound  afar. 

In  token  of  some  festival,  whilst  dies 

The  last  faint  flush  of  light  before  eve's  vestal  star ! 


II. 
This  is  no  time  for  wailinff !    Better  hopes 
Now  blossom  in  the  soul,  like  summer  buds 
That  waken  with  the  sun  upon  the  woods, 
When  orient  Mom  her  purple  portal  opes 
To  usher  in  gay  birds  and  dewy  skies  f— 
Hopes  of  yet  coming  happiness  arise, 
And  calmness  sinks  upon  the  weary  soul 
That  seeks  the  tranquil  bosom  of  repose 
In  the  hushed  silence  of  the  scene  around ; 
Nature  sheds  o'er  me  all  the  pure  control 
She  loves  to  urge,  when  gentlyto  the  rose 
The  nightingale  complains.    The  onlv  sound 
That  breathes  hath  music  in  it,  and  tne  air, 
Whispering  about  me,  soothes  to  rest  each  care! 


LITERATUKE. 


The  Jesuit ;  or,  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and 
Fall  and  Restoration  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  dc. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Stewart  M*CoRRr,  M.AP. 
Edinburgh:  Marsh  and  Beattie.  London:  Dol- 
man.    1858. 

Ws  perfectly  agree  with  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet  in  his  denunciations  of  the  practice  of 
taking  only  a  one-sided  view  of  arguments  on  re- 
ligion. The  generality  of  men  who  call  themselves 
Christians,  Catholics  as  weU  as  Protestants,  know 
but  one  side  of  the  question — the  side  to  which, 
from  the  accident  of  birth  or  education,  they 
happen  to  be  attached — and  their  religion  is  worth 
next  to  nothing,  because  it  is  not  the  result  of  free 
inquiry  and  consequent  conviction.  It  is  but 
latterly  that  any  considerable  section  of  the  masses 
have  begun  to  think  for  themselves  on  religious 
subjects,  and  to  question  the  dogmas  by  which 
inquiry  in  this  direction  has  been  fettered  so  long. 
The  eflfect  will  be  the  shaking  off  of  priestly  influ- 
ence, and  an  increased  dislike  of  priestly  domina- 
tion among  Christians  of  all  persuasions.  Free 
thought  will  some  day  produce  a  fireo  church,  of 
which  the  priest,  if  he  exist  at  all,  will  exist  as 


the  minister,  that  is,  the  servant,  not  the  piela& 
despot  of  the  congregation.     We  do  not  pretend 
to  decide  which  class  of  the  priesthood  will  waSfSt 
most  overthrow  in  the  co\irse  of  such  a  revolaticn ; 
and  it  is  too  much  perhaps  to  expect  from  eitber 
of  them,  that  they  will  lend  their  assistanoe  m 
bringing  it  about.     One  step  towards  it  would  he 
to  leave  off  abusing  one  another,  and  to  set  can* 
didly  about  considering  both  sides  of  the  qnestifla. 
Our^No-Popery  writers  will  not  do  this — and,  if 
Mr.  M'Corry  be  a  fair  specimen,  the  advocates  of 
Roman  Catholicism  are  not  a  whit  more  candid. 
This  sketch  of  the  Grand  Order  is  as  much  a  one* . 
sided  representation  as  any  that  was  ever  penned, 
as  the  writer  of  it  knows  perfectly  weU.     Apart 
from  some  few  silly  superstitions,  we  could  end<H«e 
the  truth  of  the  whole  of  it,  and  we  could  go  still 
further  than  Mr.  M'Corry  in  our  admiration  of  Ilia 
Jesuits,  and  of  their  founder,  for  their  transcendani 
genius,   energy,  and  self-devotion.     But  there  Is 
another  side  to  the  picture,  and  that  their  apolo* 
gist  keeps  as  studiously  out  of  view,  as  their 
antagonists  industriously  parade  it.     The  Jesuits 
fell,  because  they  violated  the  obligations  of  tmAi 
and  morality,  and  taught  and  practised  the  mis* 


*  Th9  Carthamus  Tinctmm^  from  which  a  bwtard  iisAron  is  prepared. 
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ehiefODS  leeson  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  evil  that 
good  mar  come.  The  eyidence  of  this .  is  to  be 
imid,  all  too  plentifully,  in  their  own  writings, 
ad  cannot  be  denied  or  explained  away.  Mr. 
Hikxry  sayanothing  on  this  head  in  his  pamphlet ; 
md  leaves  ua  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  he  has 
Dsdung  effectual  to  say.  His  work,  therefore, 
has  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  impartial  his- 
torj :  it  is,  howerer,  tolerably  weU  written,  and 
may  serve  to  increase  the  reverence  of  his  own 
flock  fixr  the  founder  of  the  ''  Great  Order." 


Smmer  Sketches,    and  other  Poems.    By   Bessie 
Ratneb  Pabkes.    London :  J.  Chapman.    1854. 

Tliese  are  very  clever  verses  by  a  feminine  hand 
tint  wields  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen.     They 
in  written  in  a  cheerfhl  spirit,  but  are  character- 
ised by  a  vein  of  thought^ilness  and  earnestness 
nther  unusual  in  effusions  of  the  kind.     Had  we 
^ace,  we  should  make  several  extracts  from  pas- 
sages which  have  struck  us  in  the  reading  as  ex- 
b&ting  proofs  that  the  writer  possesses  faculties 
V)th  of  observation  and  reflection  far  above  the 
iTOge.     We  must,  however,  content  ourselves 
▼ith  a  few  lines,  which  we  trust  may  have  the 
e&ct  of  sending  the  reader  to  the  book,  or  rather 
bnchue,  from  which  they  are  selected. 

Eat  thy  bread  in  hope, 
If  thoa  wooldst  nourish  th«e  for  action. — Faith 
Serer  yet  failed  her  children,  but  Despair 
Hag  held  the  feet  of  many,  and  debarred 
PUgrims  from  entering  on  the  promised  land. 

Men  are  awake, 
Thej  drink  the  grandest  thoughts  that  wisdom  speaks, 
And  profit  by  them ;  from  the  crowded  town," 
From  countxy  cottages  and  lone  sea-coast, 
And  midland  woods  they  come,  a  nobler  race 
Of  thooghtfnl  Saxons,  individual  lords 
Ortr  themselves  and  o'er  the  world  of  mind. 

We  need  not  speculate  on  barren  hours 
Which  to  the  loving  come  not,  for  we  rear 
The  golden  flowers  of  autumn  on  those  graves 
We  tarfed  in  early  spring,  and  the  good  life 
Whidi  scmtteis  seeds  of  kindness  is  repaid 
Bj  frigraiit  growths  of  love. 

Ttm  Mlowing  specimen  is  in  a  different  vein : — 

Oh  dear  to  me  is  China  tea, 
Indeed  I  think  none  like  it  better. 

But  far  more  fragrant  to  a  vagrant 
Poet  is  a  London  letter. 

Let  roses  hang  midst  hazel  twigs 
111  puff  them  like  a  special  pleader. 

But  in  my  heart,  to  geese  or  pigs 
1  moch  prefer  the  Times  or  Leader. 

Dearer  than  any  ancient  song 
The  chapters  of  our  modem  story, 

(But,  I  write  whisperingly,  among 
These  woods  the  very  flowers  are  Tor}',) 

In  this  calm  innocent  retreat, 
While  grass  is  being  cockd  and  ricked, 

It  is  to  ▼ery  nice  to  sit, 
And  chew  the  cad  of  something  wicked ! 


And  know  that  if  the  people  knew 
The  thing  that  one  was  really  thinking, 

The  village  candles  would  bum  blue, 
And  all  the  cats  would  take  to  winking. 

Therefore,  0  Post-boy  I  hither  come, 
Sacred  the  dust  upon  thy  shoes, 

Tell  us  the  deeds  they  do  at  home, 
And  all  the  cream  of  London  news. 


The  Autobiography  of  William  Jerdan,  with  his 
Literary,  Political,  and  Social  [Reminiscences  and 
Correspondence  during  the  Ictst  Fifty  Years.  Vol. 
IV.    London  :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1858. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  Mr.  Jerdan's 
Autobiography  comes  late  to  hand,  like  a  tardy 
dessert  after  a  dinner  of  three  courses.  Fortunately 
it  is  worth  waiting  for,  being  a  very  piquant 
melange  of  things  good  in  themselves  and  better 
for  the  position  they  here  occupy — "of  things  odd 
and  fimny,  and  of  more  which  are' touching  and 
suggestive — and  of  others  fraught  with  a  peculiar 
kind  of  worldly  wisdom,  in  connection  especially 
with  matters  literary,  calculated  and  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  be  of  use  to  the  brethren  of  the  quill. 
It  would  not  become  an  author,  who  for  half 
a  century  has  enjoyed  a  species  of  critical  supre- 
macy, and  guided  &e  tastes  of  two  generations,  to 
exhibit  any  particular  sensitiveness  to  criticism ; 
and  Mr.  Jordan,  therefore,  can  afford  to  laugh  and 
make  others  laugh  at  the  two-sided  view  of  him- 
self which  his  book  has  called  forth.  He  compares 
his  own  portrait,  as  drawn  by  friends  and  foes,  to 
those  exhibited  in  the  insides  of  omnibuses 
upon  the  double-dyed  placards  of  the  professors 
of  hirsute  chemistry — the  gentleman,  one  side  of 
whose  head  is  of  a  "sad  colour,"  smudged  by  ago 
into  a  dismal  grey,  while  the  other  is  radiant  in 
magnificent  raven  curls,  the  jet  of  juvemlity  and 
health — and  the  dear  sweet  lady,  on  the  right 
coal,  on  the  left  carrots,  &c.  Having  struck  a 
satisfactory  balance  between  eulogists  and  de- 
tractors, he  proceeds  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way 
as  becomes  a  veteran  who  has  seen  all  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  service,  and  gives  us,  what  we  are 
very  glad  to  get,  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  of 
his  extensive  literary  associations,  and  of  the  recol- 
lections connected  with  both.  The  celebrities, 
semi- celebrities,  notables,  and  oddities  who  figure 
in  these  pages,  are  so  numerous,  that  one  hardly 
knows  which  way  to  turn  for  a  selection ;  whether 
to  serve  up  Hook  at  his  practical  jokes,  Tom 
Moore  telling  a  story,  Byron  caught  at  plagiarism, 
or  Coleridge  shying  at  a  wine-glass  with  a  fork, 
we  don't  know.  Hero  is,  however,  a  good  story 
of  old  Ackermann,  worth  repeating : — 

I  had  dropt  in  at  the  Strand  about  two  o'clock  about 
something  or  other,  when  Mr.  A.  insisted  on  my  'staying 
to  eat  "superb  sour  krout "  with  a  fine  German  boy,  the 
son  of  a  nobleman  just  imported.  I  consented,  and  we 
chatted  together  till  long  past  the  dinner-hour,  for  which 
Ackermann  and  his  stomach  were  particularly  punctual. 
His  nephew  and  the  young  noble  had  gone  out  in  the 
morning  to  see  the  lions,  and  had  not  returned.  We 
waited,  and  waited,  till  near  three  o'clock  (an  hour  over 
time),  when  ray  host,  unable  to  contam  his  anger  and 
hunger  any  longer,  ordered  dmnet,  wv^i?^  %^X  ^qwbl  \ft 
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excellent  rotten  cabbage,  but  washed  down  with  sensible 
muzzle  and  schnaps.  About  the  middle  of  the  repast, 
the  young  gentlemen  made  their  appearance,  and  were 
told  to  sit  down  and  feed,  with  the  politeness,  and  in  the 
tone  which  might  become  an  incensed  bear.  However, 
as  oiu:  host's  appetite  got  appeased,  his  temper  improved, 
and  by  the  time  ttie  cloth  was  removed,  the  bumpers  of 
muzzle  had  converted  frowns  into  smiles,  and  at  length  j 
I  heard  his  cavernous  issue  of  the  question,  "Veil,  boisse  I 
(boys),  vere  ave  you  been,  and  vat  ave  you  see?"  The  j 
youngsters,  deUghted  by  this  condescension,  burst  out  in 
answer,  the  lead  being  taken  by  the  nephew,  who  spoke 
as  follows  :  "  (>  mine  oncle !  after  ve  ave  see  two  mans  a 
henpring  at  Old  Belly — vat  a  crowds ! — ^ve  gotode  rivere 
to  dox  at  Voolvitch  to  see  de  launch  of  de  great  sheep — 
vat  a  crowds !  and  oh,  mine  oncle,  vat  a  many  billa  box." 
"J^illa  box,"  repeated  Ackermann,  "vat  you  mean  by 
billa  box?"  "  Oh,  sare,"  broke  in  the  stranger,  "  so  I  ave 
been  only  a  veeks  in  Engleland,  I  tinks  I  gan  spake  de 
langidge'  better  as  him.  He  means  Bocca  bills !" 
"  Billa  box,  Bocca  bills,"  muttered  Ackermann.  Vat  de 
divels  does  you  mean  ?  say  it  in  Yarraan !"  which  they 
immediately  did ;  and  thus  informed,  be  turned  laughing 
loudly  to  me,  and  exclaimed,  "  0  mine  Kodds,  vat  you 
tiuk  dey  means  f  I  had  not  heard  and  could  not  tell ; 
and  their  interpreter,  still  convulsed  with  laughter, 
sputtered  out,  "  Vy  dey  means  big  hoggets. "  ^  Not  to 
lengthen  the  story,  for  some  time  longer  unintelligible  to 
me,  I  at  last  discovered  that  billa  box,  and  bocca  bills, 
and  big  hoggets,  all  and  sundry,  meant  simply  pick- 
pockets. 

The  following  anecdotes  of  Talleyrand  are  to  us 
as  good  as  new,  and  it  is  likely  may  prove  so  to 
our  readers :  — 

The  report  of  the  death  of  George  III.  had  just  ob- 
tained circulation  throughout  Paris,  and  was  natiurally 
expected  to  produce  a  great  sensation  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. A  banker,  who  wished  to  make  a  good  hit, 
called  upon  the  minister  and  had  the  indiscretion  to  re- 
veal the  object  of  his  visit.  Talleyrand  listened  to  him 
without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  phlegmatic  visage,  and 
at  length  replied  in  a  solemn  tone  :  "  Some  say  that  the 
King  of  England  is  dead,  others  say  that  he  is  not  dead; 
but  do  you  wish  to  know  my  opinion  ?"  "  Most  anxiously. 
Prince !  "  "  WeU,  then,  I  believe  —  neither !  I  mention 
this  in  confidence  to  you ;  but  I  rely  on  your  discretion : 
the  shghtest  imprudence  on  your  part  would  compromise 
me  seriously." 

TallejTand,  speaking  of  the  members  of  the  French 
Academy,  observed — "After  all,  it  is  possible  they  may 
one  day  or  other  do  something  remarkable.  A  flock  of 
geese  once  saved  the  Capitol  of  Rome.** 

On  a  certain  occasion,  a  friend  was  conversing  with 
TallejTand  on  the  subject  of  Mademoiselle  Duchenois, 
the  French  actress,  and  another  lady,  neither  of  them  re- 
markable for  beauty.  The  first  happened  to  have  pecu- 
liarly bad  teeth,  the  latter  none  at  all.  "If  Madame 
S.,"  said  Talleyrand,  "  only^had  teeth,  she  would  be  as 
ugly  as  Mademoiselle  Duohenois." 

There  are  some  curious  revelations  in  this  vo- 
lume of  the  soreness  of  publishers  with  regard  to 
the  works  which  they  issue  to  the  public.  Surely 
no  man  in  such  a  position  ever  dealt  more  leniently 
with  authors  than  Mr.  Jordan  while  at  the  head  of 
the  Literary  Gazette;  but  it  would  appear  that 
with  certain  publishers,  nothing  short  of  unqua- 
lified praise  will  please  them.  A  review  that 
should  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  publisher's 
organ  would  present  but  a  contemptible  spectacle, 
and  would  soon  cease  to  be  read.  It  is  sheer 
stupidity  on  the  part  of  publishers  to  resent  the 
fi-ee  expression  of  opinion  by  the  critic,  whose 
^mjse  13  only  of  value  in  the  ratio  of  his  own 
mdepea^Quce,    Meal  genius  is  not  to  bo  written 


down  by  reviewers;  it  were  to  be  wished  Hat 
the  converse  of  this  assertion  were  as  trae,  and 
that  it  were  beyond  the  power  of  misplaced  and 
friendly  eulogy  to  lift  into  temporary  and  mm 
than  temporary  popularity,  productionB  wMdi 
ought  never  to  have  seen  the  light.  It  is  in  this 
latter  particular,  we  fear,  that  Mr.  Jerdan  has 
really  some  offences  to  atone  for.  His  generosity 
has  sometimes  outrun  his  judgment,  and  from 
hints  dropped  here  and  there  in  this  concluding 
volume,  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  some  who  hare 
been  most  favoured,  have  been  the  least  grateful. 
The  circumstances  conducing  to  the  author^s 
severance  from  the  Literary  Gazette  are  not,  for 
obvious  reasons,  detailed  at  any  great  length  or 
with  much  minuteness.  What  is  said,  however, 
is  not  without  interest ;  and  we  shall  abbreviate 
the  account  here  given,  as  it  throws  some  light 
upon  a  subject  upon  which  many  of  our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  know  something.  Mr.  Jerdan  bad 
involved  himself  in  enormous  difficulties,  throu^ 
imprudently  taking  upon  his  own  shoulders  tha 
liabilities  of  others.  He  had  been  punished  by 
the  breaking  up  of  his  establishment  at  Grovs 
House,  and  was  driven  to  retrench  in  the  West* 
minster  Head. 

By  everj'  possible  sacrifice,  I  so  far  surmounted  this 
crasii  as  to  settle  idl  just,  and  some  unjust  debts ;  but 
the  act  loaded  me  with  incumbrances,  and  I  had  the  up- 
hill work  to  achieve  with  gradually  diminishing  means. 
The  circulation  of  the  LiUrary  Gazette  was  consideraUy 
affected  by  the  Athenaum  lowering  its  charge  to  half  the 
price,  and  following  up  that  sagacious  measore  by  the 
most  diligent  adoption  of  all  business  resources,  sa  es- 
sential to  successful  pubUshing.  People  engaged  iii  tlie 
pubUshing  trade,  instead  of  putting  more  energy  into  a 
drooping  concern,  are  apt  to  get  languid  and  tired  of  ii. 
...  It  so  happened  with  the  Gazette.  The  sustaiiuiig 
punctuality  of  my  partners,  Messrs.  Longman  and  CJo., 
indeed,  suffered  no  change ;  but  they  became  more  in- 
different to  tlie  task  of  forwardmg  its  interests.  Out 
pubUsher,  too,  had  grown  older,  and  got  more  to  do  than 
he  could  deftly  manage.  .  .  .  For  a  few  years  it  was  Uks 
the  children's  play  of  hide-and-seek,  oidy  it  never  wis 
hot,  but  ever  colder  and  colder,  till  at  last  I  purchased 
their  third  shares  of  the  Gazette  from  Messrs.  Longmsn 
and  Colbum,  and  set  out  again,  sanguine,  hopeAil,  an- 
contradicted,  and  tmcontrolled,  on  my  own  capitaL  For 
a  good  season  the  efforts  were  crowned  with  a  deme  of 
success ;  but  still  there  was  not  much  to  boast  of.  .  .  • 
We  went  on,  however,  respectably,  if  not  so  very  pro- 
fitably ;  and  I  beUeve  I  may  say  that  the  journal  did  not 
fall  off"  much,  if  at  all,  from  the  character  which  bai 
raised  it  so  high  in  pubUc  estimation.  Thus  malteit 
proceeded,  in  a  sort  of  even  course,  tiU  changes  in  tha 
publishing-office  and  printing,  occasioned  by  death  md 
retirement,  rendered  new  arrangements  necessary.  I 
was  by  this  means  most  unfortunately  betrayed,  yet  hj 
the  best  intentions  of  one  of  my  best  and  dearest  friendst 
into  contracts  with  parties,  who  proved  eveiy  way  unwcr- 
thy  of  trust.  An  aim  to  attain  an  ulterior  object,  and 
supplant  me  in  my  copyright  property,  was  from  the  be- 
ginning cunningly  and  systematically  pursued.  Neither 
subterfuges  nor  falsehoods  were  spared;  and,  in  tfaa 
meanwhile,  needfid  engagements  were  unperformed  and 
violated.  More  dependent  than  ever  on  the  fidelity  and 
regularity  of  others,  the  mismanagement  and  endleei 
failures  which  were  engrafted  on  this  state  of  things,  eoo- 
tributed  rapidly  to  my  being  sunk  into  "  the  lower  stilL" 
^Iv  habitual  dislike  to  examine  into  busuiesa  afflunu 
which  I  generally  succeeded  in  conf^suig  inatead  of 
comprehending,  was  converted  into  perfect  antipathy.  I 
had  been  so  long  used  to  rely  on  those  i*'ith  whom  it  was 
"  all  rights"  when  they  were  right,  that  it  unfitted  me  th< 
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Bore  to  be  a  match  for  the  intrigue  and  plotting  to 
yfaKh  I  was  now  exposed ;  and  the  conseqaence  was,  a 
fiml  oonteBi,  from  which  the  much-damaged  Oazette  was 
rescued,  but  I  fell  a  victim  to  as  gross  malignity  as  ever 
WW  foollj  resorted  to  in  revenge  for  disappointed 
nfiMKjr.  In  consequence  of  such  untoward  circum- 
^uiMS,  the  QaxetU^  in  spite  of  all  my  continued  exer- 
tkos,  dwindled,  became  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
1«R.  StiU  it  was  an  object  of  ambition  in  another 
qoirter;  and  by  a  succession  of  acts  which  I  will  not 
liescribe,  I  was  finally  and  foully  done,  not  only  out  of 
the  propiBTtj,  but  out  of  the  editing  and  income  attached 
to  it,  by  a  regular  written  agreement.  . .  .  The  least  said 
is  soonest  mended ;  and  a  time  may  come  for  more  cir- 
fomstantial  revelations  touching  such 


"  Full  of  fraudftil  arts, 
The  well-invented  tale  for  truth  imparts." 

Here  we  must  close  our  brief  extracts,  cordially 
lefening  the  reader  to  these  volumes  of  auto* 
biognphjy  as  to  the  fullest  and  most  amusing 
history  which  he  can  possibly  meet  with  of  the 
litoarjr  world  of  the  last  half-century. . 


PeJkam;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman.  By  Sir 
EowABD  Lttton  Bdlwer,  Bart.,  M.P.  London: 
G.  KouUedge  and  Co.     1854. 

*'Pelham"  has  been  long  beyond  the  reach  of 
hostile  criticism,  and  is  destined  to  stand  as  long 
M  hmnan  nature  is  a  fevourito  study,  and  fiction  is 
fsTourite  reading,  among  the  foremost  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  works  of  a  similar  class.  Sir  E.  L. 
Bnlwer  is  the  first,  without  exception,  of  our 
philosophic  novelists;  all  his  works,  while 
ihey  abound  in  romantic  interest,  improve  and 
^tmgihen  the  intellect,  and  are  vehicles  of  moral 
troth;  and  on  this  account  we  hail  with  welcome 
the  appearance  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes 
which  will  place  them,  at  a  merely  nominal  cost, 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  The  publishers 
have  acted  with  a  politic  liberality  in  printing 
(his  book  in  a  bold,  broad,  clear  type,  and  tuiTiing 
it  oat  of  band  in  a  neat,  compact,  and  permanent 
fonn — an  example  which  might  be  very  exten- 
eirely  followed  by  other  dispensers  of  cheap  lite- 
ntnre. 


CkoMtideer:  A  Thanksgiving  Story  of  the  Peahody 
Fatml^,  Second  Edition.  Boston :  B.  B.  Mussey 
and  Co.    New  York :  J.  8.  Redfield.     1H53. 

CsirocLEKE  is  a  very  clever  story,  written  ap- 
ptrently  in  imitation  of  one  of  Charles  Dickens' 
Christmas  books.  The  plot  Ls  well  contrived,  and 
«ne  of  very  considerable  interest,  and  the  cha- 
racters introduced  are  characters.  The  old  grand- 
&ther  Peabody  is  a  model  of  a  patriarch,  worthy 
of  imiversal  veneration.  Mopsey  is  a  capital 
trettuie,  a  subject  which  only  America  can  pro- 
duce; and  the  author  has  painted  her  to  peifec- 
tion :  one  feels  that  in  a  different  atmosphere  she 
might  have  been  a  Topsy,  but  breathing  the  same 
i»  as  the  Peabody's  has  given  her  a  woman's 
lieart,  overflowing  with  firoucsome  affection  and 
lulaiity.  The  whole  is  a  charming  picture  of 
American  runl  li£s,  contrasted  here  and  there 


with  characteristic  and  sarcastic  sketches  of  the 
fast  and  foolish  growths  of  American  cities. 


Saturday  and  Sunday ;  Thmightsfor  Both.  Glasgow : 
J.  Maclehose.  liondou :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and 
Co.  1853. 

Theke  is  much  pure  and  healthy  philosophy  in 
this  work,  and  much,  too,  of  the  highest  wisdom. 
Wo  could  not  wish  our  dearest  friend  a  happier 
destiny  than  that  the  deeds  of  his  whole  life 
should  correspond  with  the  thoughts  which  have 
found  expression  in  this  little  volume. 


Louisa  Von  Plettenhaus;  or,  the  Journal  of  a  Poor 
Young  Lady.  Translated  from  the  German.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  Constable  and  Co.  London:  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co.     1854:. 

We  have  read  no  book  of  this  class  by  an  English 
writer — and  English  writers  are  thought  to  excel 
in  the  production  of  religious  fictions  for  the 
use  of  the  young  —  which  has  any  claim  to 
comparison  with  it.  The  object  of  the  author 
is  plainly  to  exhibit  the  operation  of  sincere 
religious  faith  upon  the  life  and  conduct  of 
the  subject  of  it.  This  is  attempted  every  day 
by  a  pretty  long  list  of  lady- writers  in  our  own 
country,  but  we  can  recollect  no  instance  in  which 
it  has  been  so  successfully  accomplished  as  in  this 
small  volume  by  a  German  hand.  Too  often,  on 
examination,  our  writers  in  this  department  prove 
themselves  bad  divines ;  and  we  could  refer,  if  wo 
chose,  to  a  dozen  examples  of  authoresses  in  high 
repute  who  have  -svritten  themselves  down  ig- 
norant of  the  first  elements  of  that  religion  whose 
effects  they  have  undertaken  to  illustrate.  K"ot 
so  the  author  of  this  pleasing  volume,  who  is  too 
well  read  and  too  correct  a  thinker  to  fall  into  any 
such  blunder.  The  heroine,  though  loveable  in 
all  respects,  is  no  impossible  paragon  of  piety, 
but  a  charming,  unsophisticated  girl,  full  of  na- 
ture, of  goodness,  and  simplicity ;  and  she  rises 
superior  to  enmity  and  detraction,  not  so  much 
from  the  exercise  of  a  resolution  and  force  of 
character  which  few  possess,  but  from  the  quiet 
endurance  of  wrong  and  reciprocation  of  kindness 
which  are  in  the  power  of  all.  There  is  an  un- 
usual charm  about  this  interesting  story  of  a  life, 
which,  if  we  are  not  greatly  deceived,  will  make 
it  a  permanent  favourite  with  the  public. 


Memorable  Women.  The  Story  of  their  Lives.  By 
Mrs.  Np:\>ton  Cuosland.  London :  David  Bogue, 
Fleet-street.     1854. 

We  are  among  the  goodly  number  of  those  who 
always  meet  Mrs.  Crosland  with  pleasure.  She 
has  ever  some  worthy  object  in  view  when  she 
writes,  and  we  are  sure  of  not  losing  our  labour  if 
we  can  find  time  to  settle  fairly  down  to  her  book 
and  see  it  through  to  tho  end,  as  we  have  honestly 
done  by  the  present  volume.  We  have  here 
six  biographical  sketcbea  ot  em\uc>ii\,  "wotaen,  iJ^ 
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of  them  ezceUently  done.    Lady  Eufisell,  as  she  i 
deserves  to  do,  leads  off,  quietly  and  soberly,  with  j 
no  flourish  of  trumpets,  as  becomes  the  true  £ng-  • 
lish  model  of  womanly  magnanimity  and  wifely 
fealty.  Her  tale  is  simply  told,  without  any  high- 
flown  phrase,  which  would  but  mar  its  effects, 
and  we  are  wiser  and  better  for  hearing  it.   ^ext 
come  Miss  Bumcy  and  Mrs.  Fiozzi  coupled  toge- 
ther.   We  marvel  more  at  Miss  Bumey's  patience 
with  the  ugly  old  harridan  Queen  Charlotte  than  we 
admire  her  novels,  and  would  infinitely  prefer  to 
read  ''  Lydia  "  over  again  than  either  <'  Evelina '' 
Cecilia."     Mrs.  Thrale's  ghost  ought  to  be 


or 


grateftd  to  Mrs.  C.  for  the  flattering  portrait  she 
has  drawn.  The  brewer's  wife  passed  for  a  much 
cleverer  woman  that  she  really  was:  her  only 
readable  production  was  the  &ble  of  ''  The  Three 
Warnings,"  and  that  was  stolen  bodily  from  a 
German  legend,  which  may  be  found  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Brothers  Grim,  so  that  she  has  but  the 
merit  of  versifying  it.  In  the  life  of  Margaret 
Fuller  we  are  ^nushed  with  a  concise  but  com- 
prehensive sketch  of  the  career  of  that  most  me- 
morable of  American  women.  It  is  a  narrative 
as  romantic  as  any  fiction,  and  one  that  leaves  a 
sad  and  moumfm  impression  upon  the  mind. 
Margaret  should  have  hved,  if  but  that  mankind 
might  have  seen  what,  as  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
she  had  become.  The  volume  concludes  with  the 
life  of  Lady  Sale,  the  heroine  of  Afghanistan,  who 
l^ave  by  her  example  the  proof,  if  any  were  want- 
ing, that  woman,  equal  to  any  reverse  of  fortune, 
is  equal  also  to  the  direst  physical  suffering.  We 
can  cordially  recommend  this  volume  as  a  family 
book — a  book  for  all  seasons,  and  for  any  and 
every  class  of  readers. 


Heart  Hittariet,  Violets  from  the  Oreemcood,  Sc.  dc. 
In  Proee  and  Verse.  By  Marian  Paul  Aikd. 
London  and  Edinburgh :  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 
1853. 

These  is  much  pleasing  verse  of  a  descriptive 
and  of  a  devotional  character  in  this  little  tome ; 
together  with  several  interesting  sketches  of  the 
old  Scottish  Covenanters,  in  prose,  under  the 
title  of  "Martyr  Memories."  The  prevailing 
tone  of  the  volume  is  rather  too  melancholy ;  a 
fault  very  common  among  young  poets,  and  which 
we  should  like  to  see  corrected.  The  following 
picture  of  "  The  Herd  Laddie''  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  writer's  artistic  power : — 

A  Herd  Uddie  sat,  in  his  plaidie  o*  grey, 
'Neath  the  beild  o*  a  bush  in  the  howe  o'  a  brae, 
On  the  moss-theekit  stump  o'  an  auld  aiken  tree, 
By  a  wee  wlmplin'  burnie  than  sang  to  the  sea. 
And  silyered  the  hem  o*  a  bomiie  green  knowe, 
Wharthe  broom -brush,  an*  breckan,  an' primroses  grow : 
As  wee  stars  that  glunmer  like  sprinklins  o'  gowd, 
As  they  blink  through  the  blue  o'  the  grey  e'vning  cloud, 
His  sheep  lay  besprent  on  the  green  mountain's  breast, 
As  white  as  the  snow<^leeded  gowan  they  prest  — 

•  Vhero  the  lammies  were  bleetin*  an*  jumpin'  wi'  glee, 

*  ;4di*  nibblin*  the  gowan  that  spangled  the  lea ; 
'VawUngldn'  an'  dancin',  like  youth's  momin'  wave, 

'  Bre  it  wanders  BB'jrBumerb  awa'  to  the  grave. 


Work;  or,  Plenty  to  Do,  and  How  to  Do  It,  By 
Mabia  Mabgaret  Brewster.  Second  Series. 
Edinburgh :  T.  Constable  and  Co.  London :  Ha- 
milton, Adams,  and  Co.     1854. 

This  is  a  series  often  short  practical  homilies,  the 
composition  of  a  woman  and  addressed  to  women. 
They  are  written  in  a  kind  and  earnest  spirit,  and 
though  not  remarkable  for  depth  of  thought,  are 
yet  characterised  by  good  taste  and  correct  judg- 
ment, and  a  style  more  vigorous  than  that  of  the 
generality  of  female  writers.  Miss  Brewster  is 
right  in  her  estimation  of  such  a  noodle  automaton 
as  a  country  gentleman,  who 

was  Utely  heard  to  expatiate  on  the  difficulty  he  had 
found  in  arranging  the  employment  of  his  time  through- 
out the  year.  He  did  not  live  in  a  county  that  was 
regularly  hunted,  nor  was  there  much  curling  in  the 
neighbourhood — golf,  which  presents  such  a  resource  for 
the  destitute  in  some  favoured  places,  was  unknown  — 
and  the  cricket-ground  was  too  distant  But  beginning 
with  the  grouse  on  the  glorious  12th  of  August,  and  then 
in  succession  studying  the  partridges,  the  phea.sants,  the 
woodcocks  (the  draining  had  left  but  few  snipes ),  and  the 
wild  ducks,  he  got  through  the  winter  pretty  well,  and  by 
advancing  a  litue  the  spring  and  summer  Ashing,  he  con- 
trived to  fill  up  the  time  tul  the  happy  August  "  moor- 
days"  came  round  again.  Such  was  the  cycle  of  his 
work. 


Janus,  Lake  Sonnets,  dc,  and  other  Poems.  By 
David  Holt.  London  :  W.  Pickering,  Piccadilly : 
G.  Bell,  Fleet  street.     1853. 

There  are  some  poems  in  this  volimie  worthy  of 
the  appellation,  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  rises  far 
above  the  average  of  books  of  a  similar  class  which 
every  month  sends  forth.  The  princijMil  poem, 
"  Janus,"  a  sort  of  dreamy  and  rather  unphilo- 
sophical  retrospect,  and  a  still  more  dreamy  pro- 
phecy, is,  considering  its  length,  the  least  poetical 
and  the  most  superficial  piece  in  the  collection ; 
and  wo  are  perhaps  right  in  conjecturing  that  it 
was  written  for  the  sake  of  Aimishing  a  leading 
word  for  the  title-page,  and  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  plan.  To  the  '*  Lake  Sonnets"  we  can 
afford  but  a  limited  meed  of  praise ;  some  of  them 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  sonnets ;  they  all  and 
each,  however,  express  a  poetical  idea  in  correct 
and  melodious  verse ;  and  were  the  idea  a  new 
and  original  one,  as  unfortimately  it  never  is,  they 
would  be  worthy  of  high  praise.  We  turn*  there- 
fore, to  the  '*  Other  Poems;"  and  among  these  are 
several  which  hold  out  a  promise,  if  the  author  bo 
yet  a  young  writer,  of  future  excellence.  Let  us 
quote  a  portion  of 

NIGHT  IX  THE  CITY. 

Solemnly  tolls  tlie  cathedral  clock 

The  midnight  hour, — 

And  the  old  gray  tower 

Seems  to  reel  and  rock 

'Neath  the  ponderous  shock 

Of  the  iron  bell, 
Giving  a  voice  to  the  passing  time, 
With  something  strange  in  the  clang  and  the  chime, 
Which  suiteth  Uie  wan  weird  moonlight  well. 

The  weird  wan  moonlight  looketh  down, 
And  silvers  the  roofs  of  the  silent  town  — 
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Silvers  the  ritonest  of  the  silent  street, 
That  erewhile  echoed  to  bnsy  feet. 
And  to  and  fro  the  multitude  went, 
Each  on  his  spedai  purpose  bent, 
Some  thought  brooding  on  every  brow, 
Some  thought  of  sorrow,  of  joy,  or  fear ; 
But  the  long  straight  street  is  silent  now, 
And  the  wan  weird  moonlight  alone  is  here. 

No,  not  alone ;  —  in  its  light  so  fair, 

In  its  beams  so  beautiful,  here  and  there. 

Pallid  forms  are  wandering  by, 

Each  form  with  another  attending  —  Despair  — 

That  casts  its  wild  light  over  cheek  and  eye !  — 

Oh  God  of  heaven,  'tis  a  sight  of  fear. 

And  the  laughter  is  sadder  than  any  sigh, 

And  the  word  of  love  in  its  mockery. 

Is  tlie  saddest  soimd  that  can  greet  the  ear. 

Alas  for  the  gentle  heart  of  woman ! 

Betrayed  and  trampled  and  sear'd  and  broken ; 

Ah,  by  many  a  bitter  token, 

Woe  in  this  world  is  too  common  —  too  common ! 

But  the  radiant  moonbeams  heed  not  the  woe, 

As  from  heaven  above  to  the  earth  below. 

In  their  ulvery  splendour  they  silently  fall, 

And  fling  their  sweet  mantle  of  beauty  o'er  all ; 

They  fall  over  all,  and  they  silently  steep 

The  slumbering  street  in  their  holy  light. 

And  standing  before  us  so  pure  and  bright, 

Seem  like  guardian  angels  from  heaven's  height 

Descended,  their  shadowy  vigils  to  keep. 

Through  the  long  night-hours  o'er  this  city  of  sleep. 

Strange  dreams  are  hovering  here  and  there, 

Leading  many  a  soul  away 

From  its  prostrate  mansion  of  finite  clay — 

Leading  it  far  through  the  realms  of  air. 

To  paradisal  regions  fair, 

'Neath  the  spirit  of  Beauty's  perfect  sway ; 

Or  plunging  it  down  to  the  crypts  of  despair, 

For  ever  exil'd  from  the  light  of  day. 

So  pass  the  hours  of  the  silent  night. 

And  after  the  day's  long  roar  and  riot. 

Very  sweet  is  this  holy  quiet, 

Very  soothing  this  soft  moonlight. 

A  Bnarling  critic  might  say  that  the  above  ex- 
tract abounds  iu  &ults  and  weaknesses,  and  would 
be  at  no  great  trouble  to  prove  the  fact ;  but  it 
points  a  true  picture  in  natural  colours,  and  is  not 
wanting  in  poetic  feeling.  The  following  short 
poem  is  equally  natural,  though  some  of  our  rea- 
ders, the  young  and  the  light-hearted  especially, 
will  not  think  so ;  but  those  who  have  watched 
tlic  sad  and  lingering  process  which  transforms 
man's  ghastly  foe  into  his  bosom  friend,  will 
blow  better. 

TO  THE  ANGEL  DEATH. 

0,  Angel  Death ! 
Kebuker  of  disquietude  and  strife, 
And  mother  of  immortal  life  ! 
Tlie  flowers  of  hope  and  faith, 
^^Tien  thou  hast  forUi  upon  thy  mission  sped, 
Oivc  forth  their  richest  and  most  bahny  breath 

Bcneatli  thy  gentle  tread, 
As  thou  dost  wander  all  this  wide  world  o'er, 
To  deal  thy  blessing  of  unbroken  sleep, 
With  promise  to  the  eyes  that  watch  and  weep, 
That  they  shall  watch  and  weep  no  more. 
Enduring  calm  attends  thy  presence  mild, 
Thou  tokest  the  life-weaiy  to  thy  breast, 
And  as  a  mother  fondleth  her  sweet  child, 
Thou  lullest  them  to  rest. 
0  Angel  Daath ! 
0  Pilot  to  the  one  true  bourne  of  ease. 
Upon  thy  shining  garment  blossometh 
The  Amaranth  of  Peac^. 


We  should  like,  had  we  space,  to  extract  a 
pleasant  poem  entitled,  "A  Eainy  Day,"  but 
must  refer  the  reader  for  it  to  the  volume ;  con- 
cluding our  quotations  with  a  sonnet,  entitled 

ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

I  will  not  wrap  around  me  for  a  robe 

This  worn-out  mantle — custom ;  I  would  be 

That  which  my  soul  proclaims  I  should  be  —  free 

To  act  upon  conviction ;  I  would  probe 

Even  to  the  very  centre  of  its  globe. 

The  deepest  depths  of  thought,  and  seek  for  truth 

With  all  the  force  and  compass  of  my  mind ; 

Why  should  I  sink  into  the  lethargy 

Of  a^e,  while  I  have  energy  and  youth  ? 

And  if  I  be  so  favoured  as  to  find 

The  priceless  gem,  or  to  believe  indeed 

That  I  have  found  it,  thereon  I  will  base 

My  trust,  and  *^  look  the  whole  world  in  the  face," 

Nor  heed  the  thunders  of  dogmatic  creed. 

Mr.  Holt  has  yet  his  work  to  do,  but  we  have 
a  notion  he  can  do  it,  and  will  not  Labour  in  vain. 
If  he  manfully  carry  out  the  resolution  expressed 
in  the  above  sonnet,  and  probe  "the  deepest 
depths  of  thought,"  he  will  get  rid  of  the  hack- 
neyed sentimentalisms,  (too  many  of  which  yet 
linger  in  his  mind,)  which  are  the  sole  stock  of 
many  of  his  brethren,  and  we  shall  meet  with 
him  some  future  day  singing  a  nobler  song. 


The  Grand  Discovery ;  or,  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
By  the  Rev.  Georoe  Gilfillan.  London :  Black- 
ader  and  Co.     1854. 

Mb.  Gilfillan  has  treated  the  subject  of  this 
little  work  with  his  usual  force  and  splendour  of 
language,  and  earnestness  of  thought.  It  is  a 
scries  of  six  brief  essays,  appealing  to  the  serious 
judgment  of  the  reader,  and  claiming  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  paternal  character  of  the  Creator,  as 
revealed,  not  in  the  works  of  nature,  in  the  do- 
mains of  science  or  philosophy,  or  in  the  heart  of 
man,  but  iu  the  revelations  of  His  love  and  pur- 
poses wliich  the  Bible  contains.  Small  as  the 
book  is,  and  it  cuts  but  a  poor  figure  on  the  book- 
shelf, he  who  ponders  well  its  arguments  will  find 
that  it  carries  weight  with  it,  and  tells  forcibly 
against  the  fashionable  materialistic  philosophies 
of  the  day. 


Christ  our  Passover ;  or,  Thoughts  on  tJte  Atonement. 
By  the  Bev.  John  Cummino,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Lou- 
don :  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co.     1854. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  prodigious  amount  of 
heavy  metal,  heavy  in  more  senses  than  one,  has 
been  launched  against  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment. Metaphysicians  have  exhausted  their 
strength  upon  it,  and  infidels  and  atheists  have 
made  it  the  butt  of  their  wit  and  sarcasm.  Dr. 
Cumming  simply  shows  from  Bible  promises  that 
it  is  the  basis  of  a  Christian's  hope,  that  it  stands 
impregnable  against  all  assaults,  and  that  its  full 
acceptance  is  the  only  effectual  barrier  against  the 
encroachment^  of  Eomanism.  His  work  is  well 
adapted  for  young  seekers  after  the  truth,  and 
may  serve  at  a  fit  aatidote  t/o  mM$^  qI  ^^  i^ftr 
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chieTooB  trash  at  present  in  circolationy  which 
seeks  by  flattering  the  intellect  to  pervert  the 
faith. 


Satanic  Agency  and  Tdble-tuming.  A  Letter  to  the 
Ref.  Francis  Close,  A.M.,  in  Reply  to  his  Pam- 
phlet, "  Table-turning  not  Diabolical."  London  : 
T.  Bosworth.     1853. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  brief  retrospect  of  the 
history  of  table-turning,  spirit-rappingt  and  table- 
talking,  and  some  equally  brief  notices  of  the 
opinions,  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  got  at,  of  the 
most  populeir  writers  who  haye  paid  attention  to 
the  subject.  The  writer  is  feaiful  of  the  effect  of 
tampering  with  agencies  which  he  assumes  to  be 
supernatural ;  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  they 
are  identical  with  the  spirits  summoned  by  the 
wizards  and  necromancers  of  ancient  times ;  and 
strongly  deprecates  the  practice  of  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  them,  or  with  the  unaccountable 
process  by  which  they  are  brought  into  communi- 
cation with  those  who  consult  them. 


Educational  Voluntaryism  an  Amiable  Delusion.  A 
Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society.  By  J.  Fago,  Esq.  Manchester ;  G.  Simms. 
1853. 

The  truth  that  there  is  in  this  pamphlet  is  barely 
hinted  at  —  the  nonsense  of  it  lies  sprawling  at 
full  length.  "My  wife"  has  an  enormous  deal  too 
much  to  do  with  the  business,  and  should  have  been 
kept  out  of  the  way.  We  have  long  been  of  opi- 
nion that  educational  voluntaryism  is  little  better 
than  an  amiable  delusion;  but  are  sorry  to  see 
that  opinion  vindicated  by  the  uxorious  Mr.  Fagg 
—  on  the  principle  that  a  weak  advocate  often 
docs  more  mischief  to  a  good  cause  than  the 
strongest  opponent. 


Beauty  and  the  Beast  Little  Flays  for  Little  People. 
By  Miss  CoBNER  and  Alfbed  Crowquill.  Lon- 
don :  Dean  and  Bon,  Threadneedle-street.    1854. 

This  is  a  fairy  tale  dramatised  in  simple  verse  for 
drawing-room  performance  by  young  people.  "We 
fancy  it  would  have  been  treason  in  the  eyes  of 
Hannah  Moore,  but  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found 
in  practice  exceedingly  amusing  to  children  and 
parents.  The  fairies,  however,  wiU  suffer  pro- 
digiously by  domestic  representation ;  they  should 
be  left  to  imagination  alone.  Miss  Comer  would 
find  her  idea  more  effectually  carried  out  by  choos- 
ing such  imsupematural  legends  as  ''Hans  in 
Luck,"  and  others  of  the  sort,  to  be  found  in 
Grimm's  collection,  as  the  foundation  of  her  family 
dramas. 


Struggles  for  Life ;  or,  the  Autobiography  of  a  Dis- 
senting Minister.  London :  W.  and  F.  Q.  Gadi. 
Dublin:  M'Glashan  and  Gilpin.  Edinburgh: 
J.  Menzies.     1854. 

The  majority  of  dissenting  ministen  b^[in  their 
paBtoral  experience  in  some  oot-of-tbe-way  village 


or  remote  hamlet,  where  they  have  abundant  op- 
portunities for  the  exercise  of  the  virtues  of  hu- 
mility and  contentment.  As  they  grow  older, 
the  necessities  of  their  condition,  and  the  claims 
of  a  rising  family  goad  them  to  escape  £rom  the 
pinchings  of  poverty,  and  they  must  either  starve, 
or  rush  into  business,  or  ke^  a  school,  or  go  a 
begging  to  the  charity  of  the  rich,  or  write  for 
bread,  or  come  upon  "the  Association,*'  or  do 
two  or  three  of  these  things  at  once.  All  this  is 
bad,  and  tells  wofiilly  upon  their  intellectual 
strength,  and  against  the  efficienoy  of  their  la- 
bours among  the  people.  Nonconformity  may  boast 
the  possession  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
pulpit  talent  of  the  land;  but  its  financial  system  is 
yet  to  be  invented ;  and  until  a  wise  economy  is 
brought  to  bear  in  the  distribution  of  its  resources, 
it  vrill'  never  know  its  own  strength,  or  do  its  own 
work.  The  author  of  this  book  has  been  one  of 
the  many  victims,  not  so  much  to  a  bad  system  as 
to  the  absence  of  any  system ;  and  has  been  left 
to  buffet  his  way  through  domestic  difficulties 
from  which  it  appears  doubtful  whether  he  has 
yet  escaped.  He  has  fine  capabilities  for  his  vo- 
cation, always  writing  best  when  he  preaches, 
which  he  does  rather  too  much  in  the  pages  of 
his  biography.  His  book  is  most  interesting 
where  it  is  most  descriptive  and  biographical ;  and 
the  chief  fault  we  are  disposed  to  find  with  it  is, 
that  it  is  hardly  so  candid  as  its  title  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  We  have  too  much  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  author,  and  too  little  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  system  of  which  he  is  a  part.  It  is  im- 
possible but  that  with  his  characteristic  experience 
he  must  have  much  to  tell  which  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  the  public  to  hear ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  though  writing  anonymously,  ho 
has  yet  declined  to  speak  out,  from  motives  which 
it  is  easy  to  guess,  though  not  so  easy  to  approve. 
The  memoriiJs  of  his  youthful  days,  and  of  his 
first  entrance  upon  the  toilsome  stages  of  his  ca- 
reer, will  be  read  with  interest  and  sympathy ; 
and  there  are  many  scenes  of  humble  life  pour- 
tray  ed  in  a  lively  manner,  which  we  feel  to  bo 
true  to  nature.  The  volume  leaves  a  pleasant 
impression  on  the  mind,  and  few  readers  will  lay 
it  down  without  fervent  good  wishes  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  writer. 

The  Annotated  Edition  of  English  Poets.  Edited  by 
Robert  Bell.  London:  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son. 
1854. 

This  is  an  important  undertaking,  commenced  in 
a  right  and  thorough  spirit.  The  value  of  an 
annotated  edition  of  the  English  poets  could  not 
have  been  more  effectually  demonstrated  by  a 
volume  written  for  the  puipose,  than  it  is  by  the 
publication  of  this  first  volume  of  the  works  of 
John  Dryden.  "While  reading  it,  we  seem  to  live 
in  the  times  of  Charles  II.,  and  to  know  as  much 
of  the  court  scandal,  the  town  life  and  shameful 
policy  of  the  day,  as  if  we  had  stood  in  Pepys' 
shoes,  or  had  the  entree  at  Whitehall,  while  the 
'*  merry  monarch "  was  doing  his  worst  for  the 
ruin  of  his  country.     Buch  an  undertaking  as 
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ihifl  could  not  be  better  placed  than  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Bell,  who,  in  this  first  volume,  has  given 
good  earnest  of  his  future  labours.  We  are  afraid 
" Glorious  John'*  was  very  much  of  a  scamp  at 
bottom — end  the  more  light  that  is  thrown  upon 
his  aetBy  the  lees  glorious  is  his  moral  aspect. 


Lormzo  Benoni ;  or,  Paucigei  in  the  Life  of  an  Italian. 
Edited  by  a  Friend.  Edinburgh:  T.  Constable 
and  Co.    London :  Hamilton  and  Adams.    1853. 

This  is  a  cheap,  handsome,  illustrated  edition  of 
a  work  of  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
speak  favourably.  We  are  not  aware  that  there 
is  any  other  work  in  being  which  gives  so  faith- 
ful and  so  comprehensive  a  view  of  Italian  life 
and  society,  and  certainly  there  is  none  so  ex- 
plicit with  regard  to  the  destructive  effects  of  an 
oppressive  political  system.  The  illustrations  of 
the  present  edition  are  humorous  and  vigorous, 
and  are  engraved  in  good  style ;  and,  altogether, 
the  volume  is  almost  too  handsomely  got  Up  for 
the  price  charged  for  it. 


The  Lamp  of  Love.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Chktstian 
Hbnrt  Bateman.  Edinburgh  :  Qall  and  Inglis. 
London:  Houlston  and  Stouemau.     IBS**). 

This  is  a  collection  of  compositions  in  prose  and 
rerse — of  pictures  and  of  music,  written  and  se- 
lected, witih  more  than  usual  sloll  and  discrimi- 
nation, for  the  use  of  children.  The  original 
papers,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  brief,  in- 
telligible, and  striking,  and  therefore  such  as  will 
readily  interest  most  children.  Each  one  is  the 
Tehicle  of  such  instruction  as  the  very  young 
stand  in  need  of;  and  there  are  few  books  better 
adapted  for  their  use. 


The  New  Succession  and  Legacy  Duty  Tables,  under 
the  Authority  of  16  d  17  Vict.  cap.  51.  By  C.  M. 
WiLLiCH.    London :  Longman  and  Co.     1854. 

Thzsb  tables  are  prepared  on  the  same  plan  as 
those  in  Mr.  WiUich's  "Popular  Tables,"  to 
which  this  brochure  is  a  supplement,  the  prepa- 
ration and  publication  of  which  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  passing  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"Succession  Duty  Act"  in  August  last.  Those 
vho  possess  the  larger  work  will  do  well  to  add 
to  it  this  supplement;  and  aU  lucky  legatees  may 
here  see  at  a  glance  the  amount  of  the  discount 
which  the  law  claims  from  their  legacies. 


Travdlers*  Library  (52.)  Speeches  on  Parliamentary 
Reform  in  1831  and  1832.  By  the  Right  Hon.  T. 
B.  Macaulat,  M.P.  Corrected  by  Himself.  Lon- 
don :  Longman  and  Co.     1854. 

As  we  are  on  the  eve  of  further  Parliamentary 
Befonn,  the  re-publication  of  these  celebrated 
^)eeche8  in  a  cheap  and  popular  edition  may  be 
regarded  as  a  timdy  measure.  They  are  eloquent 
and  stilling  harangues,  but  they  appeal  to  the 
better  part  of  man,  his  sober  reason  and  thought- 


M  judgment,  not  to  his  prejudice,  passioiL  or 
party  spirit.  They  did  good  service  in  their  day ; 
and  it  may  be  well  in  this  to  review  and  re-con- 
sider every  measure  which  led  to  the  desiderated 
success,  and  to  bring,  if  it  may  be,  weapons  of  a 
similar  temper  to  the  new  warfare  which  won 
the  crowning  battle  in  the  old.  The  fact  that 
these  compositions  have  been  so  lately  revised  by 
the  author,  gives  a  two-fold  value  to  them  as  the 
presumed  expression  of  his  political  tendencies  at 
the  present  hour. 


Dramatic  Poems  on  Scriptural  Subjects.    By  E.  A. 
Smedley,  M. a.    London :  T.  Bosworth.     1854. 

The  White  Shroud,  and  other  Poems.    By  A.  L.  0.  E. 
Edinburgh  :  Gall  and  Inglis. 

Thoughts  and  Sketches  in  Verse.    By  Caroline  Dent. 
London  :  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co.     1854. 

We  have  here  three  small  volumes  of  verse  of  a 
religious  kind,  differing  very  much  in  character, 
but  alike  in  their  ostensible  purpose.  Of  the 
Dramatic  Poems  of  Mr.  Smedley  we  cannot  report 
very  favourably ;  we  miss  in  them  the  element  of 
poetry  altogether ;  of  imagery  there  is  but  little, 
and  tiiat  little  is  objectionable ;  the  versification 
is  rugged  and  lumbering  to  a  painful  degree,  though 
seldom  mechanically  defective,  and  reminds  us  of 
our  boyish  drudgery  when  compelled  to  tag  Latin 
verses  on  the  Saturday  forenoon,  or  lose  the  after- 
dinner  holiday.  Like  those  productions  of  the 
third  form  these  unmusical  lines  are  full  of 
would-be  classic  inversions ;  half  the  verbs  are  in 
the  wrong  place,  and  wherever  it  is  practicable 
they  are  made  to  begin  the  verse  or  the  sentence 
—  and  thus  the  force  and  effect  of  such  a  form  of 
speech  is  rendered  ridiculous  by  its  too  frequent 
use.  The  writer,  however,  is  aware  of  what  con- 
stitutes dramatic  effect,  and  has  rendered  some  of 
the  scenes  sufficiently  striking.  That  in  which 
Hophni  is  slain  by  Solmana  is  a  case  in  point,  and 
might,  by  a  little  correction  of  the  turgid  speech 
of  the  avenger,  be  rendered  really  fine.  The 
despair  of  Phineas  wounded  and  helpless  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  dialogue  wim  Hanan,  is 
also  well  conceived;  but  the  best  scenes  are 
spoiled  for  want  of  appropriate  language  and  poetic 
power.  The  lyrics  arc  a  lamentable  feilurc.  We 
give  a  sample : — 

Fire  and  air,  ice  and  hail; 

Cloud  and  tempest  and  billow ; 
lion,  eagle,  and  whale ; 

Oak  and  cedar  and  willow; 
Sons  of  men,  chosen  race ; 

Church  of  promise  partaker ; 
Cometh  God  &om  his  place  ; 

Moves  the  shrine  of  your  Maker. 
Shall  the  foes  of  the  Lord 

Bid  the  mountains  conceal  them  ? 
God  hath  whetted  his  sword ; 

Soon  shall  earthquakes  reveal  them. 
Strikes  as  goshawk  the  quail, 

Tom  as  horsemen  Uie  battle, 
Wreaths  as  whirlwind  the  gale, 

Sweeps  as  deluge  the  cattle,  &o. 

The  blank  verse  is  not  a  whit  more  mftlodiwM^ 
or  grammatical. 
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The  WlUe  Shroud  is  a  tale  founded  on  the 
Highland  superstition  of  Second  Sight,  in  which 
the  supposed  supernatural  vision  of  the  seer  is 
used  as  a  general  memento  mori.  It  is  followed  by 
a  poem  called,  '*  The  Spirits  of  Light,''  another  and 
a  scriptural  reading  of  the  events  of  the  future. 
Then  come  a  collection  of  pious  thoughts  expressed 
in  melodious  verse,  in  the  following  pleasant 
fashion : — 

Judge  not  tbj  differing  brother ;  nor  in  aught 
Condemn ;  his  prayer  and  thine  may  mount  above 

Though  blending  not  in  unison  of  thought, 
Yet  mingling  in  the  harmony  of  love. 

The  best  compositions  in  this  volume  are,  how- 
ever, the  *'  Women  of  Holy  Writ*'  Had  we  space 
we  would  extract  one  or  two  of  them,  but  must 
be  content  in  recommending  them  to  our  readers. 
This  writer's  verse  is  characterised  by  an  agree- 
able fluency  and  fsu^ility. 

Caroline  Dent  sings  the  "  Death  of  Si  ward," 
the  "Whispers  of  Hope,"  and  the  story  of 
"  Euth."  She  would  have  ranked  in  Johnson's 
days  among  the  "Minor  Poets,"  though  it  is 
most  likely  a  modern  critic  would  politely  decline 
admitting  her  claim  to  such  an  honour.  She 
writes  agreeably  and  easily,  but  wants  concentra- 
tion and  depth  of  thought,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
originality.     She  reminds  us  truly  that  there  is 

No  scene  bat  hath  a  message  to  the  soul, 
Were  the  soul  quick  to  read  it.     Groves  which  bend 
Beneath  the  o'ermastering  storm-wind's  rude  control, 
And  gather  strength  from  conflict ;  showers  which  send 
Life  through  the  Uiirsting  fields,  and  fragrance  lend 
Ev'n  to  the  barren  wild;  and  streams  which  yield 
Rejoicing  music  while  their  course  they  wend 
Through  rugged  channels  on  from  founts  concealed  ; 
By  each  some  love  is  taught,  some  truth  in  type  revealed. 

But  wc  have  been  reminded  of  that  twenty  thou- 
sand times  at  least  since  Shakspeare  sung  of 
"sermons  in  stones;"  and  this  criticism  would 
apply  to  nearly  every  sentiment  to  which  the 
writer  has  given  expression  (very  worthy  and 
musical  expression,  we  admit)  in  her  book.  To- 
gether with  her  own  productions.  Miss  Dent  pub- 
lishes a  few  by  other  hands.  One  of  these  we  will 
transfer  to  our  columns,  for  the  sake  of  the  senti- 
ment it  contains. 

Up  to  great  deeds  and  high  !    It  is  the  day 
For  vigorous  doings  and  unyielding  strife  ; 
The  strife  of  Good  with  Evil,  Death  with  Life. 
Let  not  the  canker  eat  its  subtle  way 
Lito  our  spirit's  might.    A  dark  array 
Of  ignorance,  and  vice,  and  folly  rife 
With  woe,  crime's  poison'd  cup,  war's  open'd  knife, 
And  withering  selfishness,  makes  man  his  prey. 
'Tis  ours  by  earnest  self-command,  to  turn 
All  into  good ;  in  exercise  find  strength, 
Wisdom  in  time ;  the  thonght  of  ill  to  spurn ; 
By  sorrow's  path  to  cheer  life's  weaiy  length ; 
The  weak  to  counsel  or  to  point  aright, 
And  by  untiring  love  to  shed  on  all  our  light. 

As  a  volume  of  agreeable  verse,  inculcating  much 
valuable  truth,  we  can  commend  Miss  Dent's 
volume  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  young  and 
thoughtful. 


Hu  Audit  of  Joint-Stock  Bank  Accounts  by  Share- 
holders. Is  it  Pnictioable  or  Desirable?  By 
Robert  Stewart.  London:  Groombridge  and 
Sons.     1853. 

Mb.  Siewast,  who  seems  to  be  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  business  of  banking,  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  his  title-page  with  much 
ability  and  clearness.  There  are  few  disinterested 
persons,  who,  on  consideration  of  his  arguments, 
will  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  he  has 
arrived  at,  namely,  that  bank-audit  is  not  practi- 
cable in  any  useful  mode  or  form ;  that,  because 
it  is  not  practicable  in  any  useful  form,  its  adop- 
tion as  a  general  practice  is  not  desirable  ;  and 
that  '^the  legislature,  by  the  act  of  1844,  having 
made  it  compulsory  upon  all  new  banks,  has  in- 
troduced a  vidous  and  dangerous  innovation  upon 
the  old  and  well-tried  practice  of  all  the  great 
banks  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Hora  Sabbatic€B;  or^  the  Sabbatic  CycU  the  Divine 
Chronometer,  By  Richard  Ball.  Loudon:  Ha- 
milton, Adams,  and  Co.  Edinburgh  :  Jobnstono 
and  Hunter.     1853. 

Mb.  Ball  has  been  at  some  pains  to  array  together 
the  strongest  and  most  conclusive  arguments  in 
support  of  the  consecration  of  the  Sabbath.  There 
is  very  little  here,  however,  that  has  not  been 
said  before  over  and  over  again ;  and  what  little 
there  is  which  comes  in  the  garb  of  novelty  has 
the  least  argumentative  force.  In  attempting  to 
prove  too  much,  a  writer  damages  his  cause.  The 
adversaries  of  the  Sabbath  movement  will  not  bo 
convinced  by  reasoning  which,  instead  of  resulting 
in  demonstration,  accepts  **  most  probably"  for  a 
conclusion.  Evidence  sufficient  to  prove  tiie  obli- 
gation of  Sabbath  observance  in  our  day  may  be 
adduced  without  reference  to  an  Edenic  law, 
which  no  man  can  prove  to  have  been  laid  down ; 
and  it  is  unwise  and  impolitic  to  base  upon  so 
uncertain  a  foundation,  an  institution  which  lacks 
no  such  foundation.  "We  must  commend  the 
writer's  zeal,  as  well  as  the  learning  and  industry 
which  he  has  exercised  in  the  cause. 


Veterinary  Medicines;  their  Actions  and  Uses.  By 
FiNLAY  Dun,  V.S.  Edinburgh  :  Sutherland  aiid 
Knox.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
1^54. 

We  presume  that  this  book  treats  of  a  subject 
concerning  which  editors  as  a  class  know  practi- 
cally as  Httlo  as  most  men.  For  ourselves,  wo 
ride  no  horse  but  a  hobby-horse,  which  needs  no 
physic,  though  he  jibs  occasionally,  which  is 
owing  to  a  frailty  of  our  own  and  no  disorder  of 
his.  But  if  we  wanted  to  become  profound  on 
the  subject  of  veterinary  therapeutics,  we  have 
here  the  means  of  obtainiug  the  necessary  know- 
ledge. Mr.  Dun's  book  is  a  cyclopaedia,  alpha- 
betically arranged,  of  all  the  various  medicaments 
which  have  been  found  effectual  in  the  cure  of 
diseases  to  which  horses  are  liable.  Each  one  is 
the  subject  of  an  able  scientific  essay,  comprising 
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its  natural  history,  its  actions  and  uses,  the  quan- 
tity which  constitutes  a  dose,  and  various  other 
particulars  necessary  to  be  known.  To  these  are 
prefixed  two  able  treatises,  the  first  on  the  Actions 
and  Uses  of  Veterinary  Medicines,  the  second  on 
Veterinary  Pharmacy.  The  author's  style  is  clear 
and  gentlemanly ;  and  as  the  result  of  a  long 
course  of  practical  experience,  his  yolume  has 
solid  claims  to  consideration,  from  members  and 
students  of  the  profession. 


Lyrics   of  ProgresSt   (^nd   other   Pieces,    By  J.  G. 
Watts.    London :  J.  Green.     1853. 

These  lyrics  arc  characterised  more  by  the  hearty 
and  earnest  spirit  in  which  they  are  written  than 
b?  the  display  of  any  remarkable  powers  in  the 
writer.  As  a  prophet  of  progress  we  bid  him 
welcome,  and  trust  that  his  vaticinations  will  be 
realised,  as  well  to  his  own  advantage  as  that  of 
the  rest  of  mankind.  We  all  want  rousing  and 
urging  forward ;  let  those  of  us  who  assume  the 
part  of  trumpeters  to  the  host,  see  to  it  that  our 
own  weapons  are  bright  and  fit  for  action. 


Hahhath  Evening  Readings  on  the  Kew  Testament. 
St.  Mark.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cummino,  D.D., 
F.R.S.E.     London  :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1853. 

These  familiar  expositions,  like  all  Dr.  Cumming's 
writings,  are  exceedingly  full  of  matter,  and, 
without  any  mixture  of  profound  or  abstruse 
reasoning,  convey  to  the  imleamed  reader  an  un- 
usual amount  of  valuable  information.  They 
could  have  proceeded  from  none  other  than  an 
acute  and  experienced  commentator ;  but  having 
been  written  for  domestic  and  family  use,  are 
(X)uched  in  simple  language  and  characterized  by 
a  simple  and  natural  teiin  of  thought  which 
renders  them  peculiarly  adapted  for  general  use. 
The  chapter  on  '•'  The  Sabbath— Man's  Mistakes,** 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  muUum  in  parvo  ; 
containing,  in  the  space  of  fourteen  pages,  &e  real 
gist  of  much  ponderous  argument,  and  supplying 
an  impregnable  basis  for  the  sacred  observance  of 
tlie  day  of  rest. 


Th  Run  and  Read  Library.  Tendon  :  Clarke,  Beeton, 
and  Co.     1853—4. 

This  appears  to  be  a  series  of  oighteen-penny 
books  of  a  rather  more  serious  class  of  literature 
than  that  usually  found  among  the  fictions  of  the 
railway  stalls.  Of  the  "  Auiohiography  of  a  £5 
Kote  "  we  cannot  give  a  good  account.  The  idea 
of  a  bank-note  of  sympathetic  feelings  is  a  paltry, 
puerile,  absurdity,  and  the  execution  of  the  story 
is  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
woiidng  out  of  such  a  senseless  notion.  The  tale 
is  wanting  altogether  in  character,  interest,  and 
probability — its  only  redeeming  feature  being  the 
good  and  pious  principles  of  which  it  is  the  un- 
worthy vehicle.  The  story  of  *'  The  Confessor,  a 
Jesuit  TaU  of  the  Times,  is  much  better,  and 
fhoQj^  terribly  lacking  QondenBation,  is  full  of  in- 


terest. Two  years  ago,  it  would  have  commanded 
a  great  sale.  "We  must  warn  the  publishers  of 
this  series  to  admonish  their  binder ;  a  book 
'*  has  no  right,"  as  the  cockneys  say,  to  tumble 
nearly  to  pieces  in  the  act  of  cutting  open. 


The  Coming  Time  of  Trouble  Viewed  in  Connexion 
with  the  Eastern  Question  and  the  Restoration  of 
the  Jews.  London  :  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 
1854. 

The  above  is  part  of  the  title  of  a  very  portentous 
pamphlet  which,  having  read,  we  hope  no  one  will 
suspect  us  of  understanding.  Beasts  with  eight 
heads,  fiery  flying  serpents,  vials  of  wrath,  earth- 
quakes, storms  of  hail,  steam-ships,  avenging 
angels.  Old  Testament  prophets.  Tyre  and  Babylon, 
the  scarlet  whore  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  sort,  or  of  any  sort,  are  all 
jumbled  together,  on  the  same  principle,  we  fancy, 
as  urges  the  fire-eater  m  the  fair  to  announce  his 
arrival  with  a  conglomeration  of  horrible  sounds, 
when  "  the  show  is  a  goin'  to  begin."  The 
author  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  divine  that  the 
man  who  rattles  the  thunder  behind  the  scenes 
does  to  a  tragedian ;  and,  like  his  prototype,  hides 
himself  tn  nubihus.  Any  one  who  likes  to  **sup 
full  of  horrors"  has  here  an  opportunity  of  doing 
it  at  small  cost ;  but,  as  we  have  no  opinion  of  that 
sort  of  diet,  we  shall  not  recommend  it  to  our 
readers. 


Sabbath  Morning  ReatUngs  on  the  Old  Testament. 
Book  of  Exodus.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Cimiming,  D.D., 
F.R.S.E.    London :  John  Farquhar  Shaw.     1854. 

The  history  of  the  Israelitish  Exodus,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  volume,  is  at  once  the  most 
romantic,  the  most  impressive,  and  the  most  in- 
structive of  all  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  perusal  of  this  narrative  at  any  period  of  life, 
whether  in  childhood  or  mature  age,  rarely  fails 
to  fascinate  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  suggest 
the  loftiest  speculations.  Lifidels  read  it  to  find 
occasion  of  cavil,  and  are  compelled  to  assent  to 
the  moral  truth  it  involves,  while  rejecting  the 
events  it  details.  Christians  read  it  for  instruction 
and  admonition,  and  ever  find  it  an  inexhaustible 
quarry  abounding  in  both.  It  would  seem  that 
the  incredible  circumstances  of  which  it  is  the 
record  had  demanded  on  the  part  of  their  historian, 
in  order  that  his  veracity  should  be  unquestioned, 
a  superhuman  power  of  delineation  and  descrip- 
tion ;  for  wo  find  in  this  dramatic  romance  of  the 
desert,  the  character  and  workings  of  the  human 
mind  and  will,  drawn  with  incomparably  greater 
energy  and  truth  than  in  any  other  work  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen ;  as  though  it  had  been 
designed  that  the  unapproachable  power  of  the 
writer  should  a£ford  collateral  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  that  which  is  written.  To  the  better 
understanding  of  this  wonderM  story  and  of  its 
importance  in  the  world's  religious  history,  this 
volume  of  Dr.  Cunmiing's  wiUbe  a  '^^waXAa  \so:? 
iliary;  it  cleaw  avay  many  d!vS8L^\]jL\iR»,  «bA 
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simple  language,  reveals  more  liidden  beauties. 
Where  necessary,  a  few  philosophical  notes  are 
supplied,  to  meet  the  case  of  an  erroneous  transla- 
tion, or  for  the  more  complete  elucidation  of  the 
text. 

The  Loves  of   an    Apothecary.     London:    Clarke 
Beeton,  and  Co.     1854. 

The  story  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  volume, 
originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  Tait's  Maoa- 
zuTE ;  but  the  author  has  here  amplified  the  narra- 
tive to  nearly  double  its  original  extent,  and,  by 
the  introduction  of  new  characters  and  new  events, 
has  built  it  up  into  really  a  remarkable  and 
striking  work.  As  a  Christmas  book,  if  it  be  a 
Christmas  book,  it  must  rank  superior  to  any  that 
have  appeared  since  the  cessation  of  Mr.  Dickons* 
annual  series.  It  is  a  true  picture  of  life  in  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  and  there  is  a  power 
of  imagination,  of  mirthM  humour,  of  meta- 
physical subtlety  in  its  delineations,  by  no  means 
common  among  the  writers  of  the  day.  It  is  a 
book  which  will  make  its  own  way,  and  vindicate 
for  itself  a  permanent  abiding-place  in  the  library 
of  romance. 


Th9  London  Quarterly  Review,    No.  II.     London: 
Partridge  and  Oakey.  Dublin:  J.Robertson.  1854. 

The  present  number  of  the  new  Quarterly 
contains  nine  articles  written  with  much  ability 
and  chosen,  it  would  appear,  with  a  view  to  the 
production  of  an  interesting,  and  instructive  num- 
ber. The  first,  on  **  Oriental  Discovery,"  is  a 
comprehensive  but  something  too  rapid  a  review  of 
what  has  been  done  by  Botta  and  Layard  in 
laying  bare  the  long  buried  secrets  of  the  great 
desert  mounds  in  which  ancient  Nineveh  lies 
shrouded  — as  well  as  of  what  Rawlinson,  Lassen, 
Eich,  and  others,  have  effected  towards  deciphering 
the  multitudinous  inscriptions  with  which  the 
unearthed  relics  are  so  plentifully  covered.  The 
writer  finds  in  the  results  of  these  remarkable  ex- 
plorations many  powerM  corroborations  of  the 
truth  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  some  remarkable  tes 
timonies  proving  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  pro- 
phecies. The  second  article,  on  ''  The  Natural 
History  of  Man,"  is  really  an  able  ethnological 
essay,  vindicating  the  doctnne  of  the  Bible  genesis 
of  mankind  against  the  scientific  and  sceptical 
Rpeculations  which  have  latterly  obtained  cur- 
rency. The  author  knows  the  subject  well  in  all 
its  branches;  and,  without  dogmatising,  asserts, 
in  a  masterly  strain  and  with  a  series  of  arguments 
not  easily  refuted,  the  truth  of  the  Scripture 
declaration  on  this  subject.  The  third  article,  on 
the  **  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,"  is  a 
careful  and  elaborate  resum^  of  the  history  of  that 
marvellous  association,  from  the  day  of  itis  forma- 
tion, fifty  years  ago,  to  the  present  hour.  Of  the 
gigantic  machinery  which  constitutes  its  eflfeotive 
and  ever-active  power,  it  is  probable  that  few 
general  readers   nave  any  adequate  idea.    The 


histoTYift  that  of  a  grand  marvel,  which  leaves  all 
other  boasted miradeB  of  tiie  last  half-century  im- 
measurably behind,  not  only  in  the  importance  of 
its  objects,  but  in  the  astounding  energy  and  ubi- 
quity of  the  labours  undertaken  and  accompUshed* 
Let  us  commend  this  paper  to  the  special  notice 
of  our  readers.  The  article  on  *'  Monkish  Litera- 
ture" shows  us  where  lie  the  scanty  materials, 
such  as  thev  arc,  for  the  early  history  of  our 
country,  and  gives  some  singularly  amusing  ex- 
amples of  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  a 
remote  period.  The  fifth  article  on  *'  The  Cap- 
tivity of  Napoleon"  is  perhaps  the  one  which 
will  be  read  with  the  most  universal  interest. 
The  revelations  contained  in  Mr.  Forsyth's  vo- 
lumes have  shed  a  new  light  on  the  subject  of 
the  French  Emperor's  banishment,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  at  length  receives 
tardy  justice,  after  thirty  years  of  unjust  vitu- 
peration. It  was  Napoleon's  system  to  vilify 
his  custodian  in  order  to  excite  the  sjrmpathy  of 
Europe  and  perhaps  of  America  too,  in  the  hope 
of  bringing  about  his  own  escape.  It  seems  that 
the  self-denying  martyrs  who  shared  his  imprison- 
ment were  but  a  paltry  set  at  best,  and  that  the 
unprincipled  allegations  they  made  public  are 
fast  melting  away  before  the  test  of  time,  which 
brings  a  dispassionate  judgment  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  facts.  There  are  four  other  articles,  no  less 
instructive  and  meritorious  than  those  already 
mentioned — one  on  the  Dukes  and  Cardinals  of 
Guise  discussing  an  important  period  in  French 
history  —  one  on  the  Greek  Testament  and  Bib- 
lical Criticism — one  (not  too  complete)  on  Auto- 
biography —  and  one,  an  excellent  paper,  on 
Australia  and  the  gold  districts  —  for  all  of 
which  we  must  send  the  reader  to  the  review 
itself. 

The  Scottish  Temperance  League  Begister  and  Ab- 
stainer's Almanac,  for  1854.  Glasgow :  Scottish 
Temperance  League.  London:  Houlston  and 
Stoneman. 

Let  us  recommend  the  use  of  this  cheap  and 
handsome  almanac  to  our  friends,  particularly  to 
all  well-wifihers  to  the  cause  of  temperance.  l?hey 
will  find  in  it  a  complete  statistical  history  of  the 
temperance  cause  in  Scotland:  containing  the 
names  alphabetically  arranged  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Scottish  League.  Appended  to  this  is  a 
series  of  practical  articles  illustrative  of  the  drink- 
ing system,  especially  worthy  of  attention. 
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Xadiflal,  lATiaid,  and  OeiiAnlLifb  Agfnraaoe  Soeiatj.— 
The  AnnoAl  General  Meeting  of  thia  Sooietr  was  held  at 
the  Chief  Office,  25,  PaU  Mall,  London,  on  Thurgday,  the 
jilthday  of  NoYember,  1853;  Alfred  Waddilove,D.C.L., 
iu  the  chair ;  when  a  Report  by  the  Directors,  showing 
the  amoont  of  business  done  during  the  last  year,  and 
the  annual  progress  of  the  Society,  firom  its  esUblish- 
uieat  to  the  aOth  September,  1858,  was  read.  For  the 
iiiTonuatioQ  of  the  reader  we  extract  the  following  items : 
"" During  the  past  official  year,  no  less  than  U22  new 
Polities  have  been  issued  for  Assurances,  amounting  to 
i'lO^lTe  4s.  4d.,  and  yielding  Annual  Premiums  to  the 
iitent  of  ^10,934  Ts.  3d. 

-  This  is  a  very  large  amount  of  business,  though,  in 
comparing  it  with  the  previous  year,  the  increase  is  less 
obvious  than  it  appears  when  properly  estimated.  The 
badness  of  the  previous  year  was  unusually  large,  and 
za  could  scarcely  hope  that  it  would  be  exceeded  in  the 
year  just  completed :  but  from  a  glance  at  the  comparative 
Tfible  (published  in  the  Directors'  Report)  it  becomes  at 
oQoe  evident  that  the  new  business  of  the  last  is  largely 
in  excess  of  every  other  year. 

**  In  regard  to  this  continued  increase  in  the  business 
of  this  Society  it  is  satisfactoiy  to  be  enabled  to  state  that 
ii  is  not  due  to  any  accidental  or  transient  cause,  but 
ftcems  to  be  general  and  permanent,  as  shown  by  the 
mereased  number  of  Policies  which  has  arisen  in  cdl  the 
principal  localities  where  the  business  of  the  Society  is 
conducted. 

'^  .\itliough  the  claims  from  deaths  in  the  past  exceeds 
ib&t  of  any  preceding  year,  such  a  result  is  only  what 
»agbt  to  be  expected,  from  the  rapidly  augmented  amount 
of  Assurances  in  force,  the  new  business  of  the  two  years 
immediately  preceding  the  present  one  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  four  years,  and  actually  considerably  exceeds 
thit of  the  first  seven  years  of  the  Society,  An  increased 
oiimber  of  deaths  is  therefore  the  natural  and  expected 
result  of  the  greater  magnitude  of  the  Society's  transac- 
tions. 

"  The  period  has  now  arrived  when,  according  to  the 
r*eed  of  Settlement,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  viuation 
of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  the  Society  made  in  order 
to  see  whether  there  be  any  and  what  surplus  to  dis- 
iribute  as  and  by  way  of  Bonus  to  the  shareholders  and 

^SOTcd. 

"From  the  Actuary's  Report  it  will  be  found  that  the 
surplus  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  will  enable  the  meeting 
to  declaie  a  Bonus  of  lis.  per  share  to  each  shareholder, 
luukiug  with  the  Bonus  of  5s.  per  share  set  apart  at  last  divi- 
sion of  profits  in  1848,  a  total  Bonus  of  lOs.  on  each 
orijfinal  share  of  £2  in  the  Society. 

'•  In  terms  of  the  Deed  of  Settlement,  as  two-thirds  of 
tbe  gross  surplus  must  be  divided  amongst  the  assured 
on  the  participating  scale,  that  sum  will  enable  the  meet- 
ii^g  to  declare  a  Bonus,  of  which  the  following  are  ex- 
^ples,  on  lives  assured  in  this  country,  and  which  can- 
i^ot  fail  to  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  assured  :— 

Bonus  on  Policies  of  jCIOOO. 


No.  of  Yearly 

On  Healthy  Lives  Assured  at  the  Ages  of 

Paid. 

40 

60 

60 

£    s.  d. 

£    a.   d. 

£    6.    d. 

5 

64    3  11 

76  14    3 

09  16    3 

4 

53    3  10 

es   7   U 

81    S    1 

3 

39  10    0 

47  12    0 

61  15    3 

2 

26  19    7 

32    5    d 

41  16    6 

* 

13  14    4 

16    8    2 

21     4    9 

^0.  of  Tearly 

On  Consumpt 

Lve  Lives  Assured  at  the  Ages  of 

Premiums 

Ptid. 

30 

40 

00 

. 

£    8.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£  B.    d. 

6 

Ill  14    7 

127  15    4 

157  17    7 

4 

90    2    5 

lai    1    4 

128    0    3 

3 

67  18    « 

77  19    0 

90  16    5 

2 

45    9  11 

52    8    0 
S6    8    0      1 

64  19    1 

i 

S3}0    a     J 

99  19    6 

**  However  satisfactory  the  progress  of  this  Society 
may  have  hitherto  appeared,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  lessened  expenses  of  management,  in  relation  to  its 
now  greatly  increased  revenue,  must  have  the  effect  of 
producing  a  much  larger  surplus,  and,  consequently, 
even  larger  Bonuses  in  future  years. 

"The  Dureotors  retiring  by  rotation  are,  George  Gun 
Hay,  Esq.,  and  James  Whishaw,  Esq.,  and  the  Auditors 
retiring  by  rotation  are,  John  Stirling  Taylor,  Estj.  and 
Joseph  Whitehouse,  Esq.,  all  of  whom  are  eligible,  and 
offer  themselves  for  re-election." 

The  Directors  and  Auditors  retiring  fromoiEce,  having 
been  duly  re-elected  without  opposition,  the  several  Re- 
ports read  were  adopted,  and  the  usual  votes  of  thanks 
were  proposed  and  carried. 

Denndffir  Iniuranoe  Gompany.— Extracts  from  lleport 
presented  at  the  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of 
Shareholders,  on  2nd  January,  1854  : — 

"  The  usual  period  has  again  arrived  in  which  the 
Directors  are  required  to  present  their  annual  statement 
of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  company,  which, 
having  now  passed  througli  an  ordeal  of  seven  years, 
may  be  presumed  to  afford  sufficient  grounds  for  esti- 
mating, with  some  degree  of  certainty,  its  future  prospects 
by  the  test  of  past  experience. 

"  The  last  year  has,  more  than  any  preceding  one, 
tested  the  principles  and  stability  of  the  Company ;  and 
the  Directors,  therefore,  present  their  seventh  Report 
with  increased  confidence  in  its  character  and  prospects. 

"A  large  amount  of  fire  business  has  again  beeu 
transacted  during  the  year,  both  of  what  may  be  termed 
direct  and  indirect  descriptions.  For  the  direct  insu- 
rances, Government  duty  has  been  paid  amounting  to 
iS7,405  Os.  dd.,  bemg  an  excess  of  i^lOO  upon  the  last 
year.  The  total  number  of  fire  policies  issued  is  8,300 
— insuring  upwards  of  seven  millions,  being  an  increase 
upon  the  prcvioui  yetuc  of  1,570  policies,  representing 
insurances  to  the  extent  of  X'1,516,51U.  The  amount 
of  indirect  insurances  during  the  same  period  is  j£787,O05 
(divided  into  450  risks) ;  from  which  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  total  sum  insured  against  fire,  upon  new  pro- 
posals, during  the  past  year,  is  j£2,204,704. 

"  Like  the  previous  year,  the  last  has  been  one  of 
severe  loss ;  but  the  success  of  the  Company  abundantly 
sufficed  for  the  emergency. 

"  A  slight  increase  has  been  also  realised  in  the  life 
department ;  210  proposals  have  been  received  and  con- 
sidered, 38  have  been  declined,  or  not  carried  out,  and 
172  have  been  accepted,  and  policies  issued  for  the 
aggregate  sum  of  i)57,800,  or  about  the  average  of  £330 
each.  Four  claims  have  arisen  during  the  year,  amount- 
ing to  £760,  and  10  policies  have  been  permitted  to  lapse, 
upon  which  the  Company  has  received  £1^2  lis.  lid. 

**  At  the  last  meeting  the  Directors  could  only  refer 
to  the  foreign  business  as  affording  the  most  favourable 
anticipations.  These  anticipations  have  been  more  than 
realised.  With  respect  to  fire  insurance,  guarantees  have 
been  undertaken  for  several  of  the  most  influential  offices 
on  the  Continent,  amounting  to  upwards  of  twenty 
millions  of  francs,  or  £800,000,  and  extending  to  nearly 
400  transactions,  upon  which  scarcely  any  loss  has  been 
sustained. 

"  The  foreign  business  has  been  particularly  successful 
in  the  life  department  Upwards  of  100  hie  proposals 
have  been  received,  representing  insurances  to  the 
amount  of  315,177  francs,  or  £12,607  sterUng,  and  not 
the  slightest  loss  has  occurred.  In  connection  with  tliis 
subject, the  Directors  cannot  refrain  from  acknowledging 
that  much  of  their  success  has  been  owing  to  the  un- 
tiring energy  and  indomitable  perseverance  and  business 
habits  of  M.  Loustaunau,  the  Managing  Director  iu 
Paris. 

"The  loan  transactions  of  the  Company  remain  in 
nearly  the  same  position  as  last  year.    Some  few  are  g 
slightly  in  arrear  ;  but  it  is  beV\e\QvV  \\\vi  v>ftC\3Xv\Afc^  vi 
sufficient  to  protect  both  princ\\>8\  aaOi  mXj&x^^V.    ^aiii 
iiM  b«en  found,  by  •xpen«ii<:^)X\i«Xiv\i«t^^>xOci%^ 
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modation  can  be  granted,  it  tends  very  much  to  encourage 
the  confidence  of  borrowers  in  dealing  witli  the  Company, 
and  thus  promotes  the  business  and  interests  of  the 
Company  itself. 

"  Whether,  therefore,  the  Directors  refer  to  their  home 
business  or  to  their  foreign  affairs,  in  all  its  branches, 
the  Company  may  be  declared  to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory 
state. 

"  The  Directors  who  this  year  retire  by  rotation  are 
Messrs.  Attonborough,  Cotterell,  Annis,  and  Child,  who 
submit  themselves  for  re-election,  having  complied  >vith 
the  proAisions  of  the  Deed  of  Settlement. 

" RiCHD.  Attenborough,  Chairman" 

City  of  London  Life  Aisnranoe  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  offices,  Royal 
Exchange-buildings,  on  the  5th  ult.,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Mackenzie,  M.A.,  in  the  chair.  After  a  speech  from  the 
chairman,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  past  history  of  the 
Society,  and  congratulated  the  meeting  upon  the  position 
it  at  present  occupies,  Mr.  E.  F.  Leeks  read  the  Report, 
setting  forth  that  the  new  business  completed  in  the 
twelve  months  ending  the  Slst  October  last,  has  con- 
siderably exceeded  that  of  the  last  and  preceding  years. 
Since  the  last  annual  meeting  370  policies  have  been 
issued,  assuring  in  the  whole  ^£140,573  Is.,  and  yielding 
in  annual  premiums  j94,459  12s.  5d.,  being  an  increase  on 
the  previous  year  of  183  policies  £78,855  15s.  8d.  in  the 
sum  assured,  and  jS*2,378  10s.  Id.  in  annual  premiums. 
That  further  proposals  to  the  extent  of  £33,230  have 
been  declined,  so  that  the  total  transactions  before  the 
board  involved  applications  for  assurance  to  the  extent 
of  £179,803  Is.  During  the  past  year,  13  claims,  to 
the  amount  of  £2,482  17s.  Od.  have  been  paid;  being 
considerably  less  than  the  estimated  average.  The  total 
number  of  policies  in  force  on  the  3Lst  of  October  last, 
after  deducting  lapsed  and  all  discontinued  policies,  as- 
smres  a  sum  of  £418,237  Ids.  Id.,  and  yields  in  annual  pre- 
miums alone  an  income  of  £13,535  Os.  7d.  The  directors 
have  now  invested,  as  they  have  every  reason*  to  think  on 
undoubted  security,  the  sum  of  £20,034 ;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  these  investments  have  b^n  made  after 
payment  of  every  claim  against  the  Society,  it  must  be  a 
matter  for  congratulation,  as  proving  the  satisfactory 
progress  of  the  general  business  of  the  office.  The  di- 
rectors attribute  in  no  small  degree  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  operations  of  this  Society  to  the  plain 
and  unreserved  publicity  which  they  have  adways  sought 
to  give  of  its  affairs  and  financial  condition.  The  auditors 
have  carefully  examined  the  accounts,  which,  after  com- 
parison with  the  books  and  vouchers,  have  been  certified 
by  these  gentlemen  as  correct.  The  directors  have  the 
satisfaction  of  being  able  to  recommend  that  a  dividend 
shall  be  declared  after  the  rate  of  2s.  3d.  per  share.  In 
concluding  their  Report,  they  cannot  refhiin  from  re- 
minding their  brother  shareholders  that  it  is  of  the  last 
importance  that  every  share  and  policy-holder  should 
feel  that  the  City  of  London  Life  Assurance  Society  is 
his  own  institution,  and  should  do  his  part  towards  se- 
ciuing  its  welfare  and  developing  its  importance.  The 
Report  being  read — 

Balance-Sheeb)  of  the  accounts  were  laid  before  the 
shareholders,  verifying  the  statements  contained  in  the 
Report,  and  the  chairman's  opening  address. 

Captain  Lee,  H.A.C.,  moved  the  declaration  of  a  divi- 
dend of  2s.  3d.  per  share ;  the  dividend  represented  the 
interest  on  the  bonus  declared  at  the  last  triennial  divi- 
sion of  profits;  thus  making  the  dividend  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  amount  paid  up  on  the  shares  and  bonus 
conjoined. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  directors,  to  the  medi- 


cal officers,  the  auditors,  secretary,  the  actuary,  Mr. 
Farrance,and  other  official  persons,  and  to  the  chairman, 

Hational  Provident  Listltntion. — '^  In  their  eighteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  state  of  this  institution,  the  du-ectors 
congratulate  their  fellow-members  on  the  gratifying  result 
of  the  recently -completed  quinquennial  investigation  of 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  institution,  by  which  it 
appears  that,  on  the  20th  Nov.,  1852,  after  pi-oviding  for 
the  present  value  of  all  the  liabilities  in  the  life  assurance 
department,  a  surplus  remained  of  £242,627,  which  has 
been  duly  apportioned  as  heretofore. 

"  About  three-fourths  of  the  members  have  elected  to 
participate  in  this  surplus  by  way  of  reduction  of  pre- 
miums for  the  five  years  ending  20th  November,  1857, 
and  the  remainder  by  bonuses  added  to  the  sums  assured. 

"  The  reductions  range  from  5  to  89  per  cent,  on  the 
original  annual  premiums,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
party,  and  the  time  the  policy  has  been  in  force;  and  the 
bonuses  vary,  in  Hke  manner,  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  premiums  paid  during  the  last  five  years. 

"  The  total  amount  of  the  reductions  per  annum  for  the 
ensuing  five  years  is  £33,348  17s.  2d. 

"  The  bonuses  assigned  to  those  policies  on  whicli  the 
original  premiums  continue  to  be  paid  amount  to 
£89,880  5s. ;  this,  together  with  bonuses  apportioned  at 
former  dirisions,  makes  an  aggregate  addition  to  the 
sums  assured,  by  the  policies  in  force,  of  £120,564. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  great  [reduction  of  premiums, 
the  net  annual  income  arising  from  12,326  existing 
policies  is  £163,912  7s.  Id. ;  this  sum,  with  the  interest 
on  invested  capital,  riz.,  £37,298  7s.  3d.,  shows  a  total 
annual  income  of  £201,210  14s.  4d. 

"  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  transactions  of 
the  year  just  terminated : — 

"la  the  twelve  months  ending  the  20th  November 
last,  the  Board  has  issued  1,336  policies  of  assurance, 
the  annual  premiums  on  which  amount  to  £21,1 21  Os.  4d., 
being  an  increase  of  209  in  the  number  of  policies,  and 
of  £3,394  10s.  3d.  in  the  amount  of  new  premiums 
thereon,  over  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

**  The  number  of  proposals  that  has  been  declined  is 
104. 

"  The  number  of  deaths  smce  the  last  report  is  115 ; 
the  claims  arising  from  these,  including  the  bonuses 
added  to  the  stmis  assured,  amount  to  £76,489  lis.  7d. 

"  The  total  sum  paid,  and  in  course  of  payment,  to  the 
representatives  of  deceased  members  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institution,  is  £371,317  17s.  7d. 

"  In  reporting  this  large  disbursement,  the  directors 
cannot  but  refer,  with  feelings  of  great  satisfaction,  to 
the  inestimable  benefit  thus  difiitsed  among  the  nume- 
rous recipients,  more  especially  as  the  deaths  in  the  last 
quinquennial  term  prove  to  be  so  much  -v^-ithin  the  esti- 
mated rate  of  mortality,  as  to  allow  of  those  large  bonuses 
or  equivalent  reductions  hereinbefore  stated. 

"  The  accounts  for  the  year  ending  the  20th  November 
last  have  b^en  duly  audited,  the  balance  of  receipts  over 
disbursements  in  that  period  is  £98,810  188.  Id.,  in- 
creasing the  capital  stodc  of  the  institution  to  the  sura 
of  £974,497  8s.  8d.,  which,  with  the  exception  of  £29,946, 
advanced  on  loan  at  intereH  to  members  on  security  of 
their  respective  policieSf  is  invested  in  real  and  govern- 
ment securities." 

On  the  subject  of  the  questions  referred  to  them  at 
the  last  annual  meeting,  respecting  a  proposed  change 
in  the  periods  of  division  of  profits,  the  directors  report 
that,  after  deliberate  and  anxious  consideration,  they  are 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  make 
the  suggested  changes  at  the  present  time. 
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"To  be  continued"  was  the  notice  appended  to 
•ur  last  month's  essay  upon  this  subject.  To  be 
continued, — a  significant  phrase,  which  if  it  be 
applied  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  chapter  of  human 
life,  expresses  the  matter  itself  which  these  essays 
arc  concerned  with.  Nothing  but  this  intimation 
could  satisfy  us  for  the  abrupt  termination  of  the 
chapter.  Wondering  and  often  disappointed  stu- 
dents, we  guess  wildly  at  the  conclusion  of  its 
difficult  argument,  or  fondly  anticipate  the  denous- 
WKt  of  its  complicated  story.  These  conjectures, 
these  £Euicies,  are  interesting  though  fallacious; 
because  they  reveal  the  disposition  of  the  human 
heart,  which  has  poured  them  forth  to  soothe  its 
own  perpetual  wounds. 

We  said,  lastly,  that  we  have  not  yet  done  with 
the  rehcs  of  Paganism,  but  wc  do  not  proceed  in 
strictly  chronological  order,  nor  yet  in  any  order, 
strictly  followed.  K  we  took  the  most  gross  and 
absurd  conceptions  of  the  future  world  first,  and 
then  dealt  with  the  rest,  in  the  order  of  rational 
and  moral  progress,  we  should  give  to  many  in- 
v'entions  of  Latin  or  Byzantine  monks,  bred  in 
the  sickly  seclusion  of  monastic  dulness,  a  pre- 
cedence of  inferiority  long  before  the  compara- 
tirely  sublime  and  graceful  scheme  of  the  universe, 
vhidi  we  have  already  beheld  as  it  was  created 
by  the  generous  poetic  inspiration  of  Greece, — ^we 
mean,  the  fable  told  by  dying  Socrates,  as  reported 
by  Plato.  But  other  fables  are  recorded  by  Plato, 
different  from  this  one. 

Fantastic  as  the  legends  of  Germany  and  Gaul 
is  that  quaint  narrative,  characteristically  Orien- 
tul  rather  than  Greek,  of  the  excursion  which 
Er,  the  Armenian  soldier,  resuscitated  after  a 
death  of  twelve  days,  said  that  he  had  made  "into 
some  spiritual  place  of  the  earth,  where  there 
▼ere  two  chasms  of  the  ground,  adjoining  each 
other,  and  overhead  there  were  chasms  of  the  sky 
that  corresponded  to  these;  and  the  judges  sat 
between ;  and  they  sent  the  righteous,  on  their 
light  hand,  up  into  the  heaven,  with  their 
righteousness  written  upon  their  bosoms,  but 
they  sent  the  wicked  below,  on  the  left  hand, 
with  their  wickedness  written  behind  them." 
He  saw  the  worried  souls  that  came  up  from  the 
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pit,  all  parched  with  dust  and  with  desert  aridity; 
he  saw  the  pure  spirits  that  alighted  from  the 
upper  sky.  He  saw  the  multitude  always  gather- 
ing, encamped  in  a  fair  meadow,  kissing  and 
greeting  each  other,  and  asking  friendly  tidings 
after  their  long  journey ;  and  he  saw  the  inde- 
scribable beauty  of  those  who  were  good.  Ho 
perceived  how  the  vast  mouth  of  heaven  shut 
itself  and  roared,  at  the  approach  of  tyrants  and 
unjust  persons ;  and  how  the  cruel  king  of  Pam- 
phylia,  thus  rejected,  was  dragged  by  fiery  devils 
through  the  brambly  thicket  to  the  pit's  inexora- 
ble verge.  Up  rose,  through  the  openings  of 
earth  and  heaven,  a  pillar  of  light,  most  like  to  a 
rainbow,  to  guide  the  steps  of  the  blessed  !  The 
splendid  girdle  of  the  celestial  circumference,  and 
the  cunning  work  of  Destiny,  spinning  with  her 
adamantine  distaflP,  and  of  her  three  daughters, 
the  Fates,  who  fabricate  individual  lives,  chanting 
respectively  the  events  of  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future,  and  whose  chant  is  accompanied 
by  the  harmonious  part-singing  of  the  Sirens, — 
these  things,  and  the  strange  experience  of  the 
regenerate  soul, — are  significant  of  the  most  awful 
themes  of  speculation.  "  And  this  fable,  0  Glau- 
con,  has  been  preserved,  and  not  lost;  and  it  will 
save  us  too,  if  we  will  be  persuaded  by  it ;  and  the 
river  of  Lethe  we  shall  safely  pass,  and  our  souls 
we  shall  not  stain." 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  frequent  use  of 
infernal  scenery,  for  a  merely  artistic  effect,  by 
the  dramatists  and  romancers  of  ancient  literature, 
in  later  and  more  sophisticated  ages  than  that  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  Athenian  theatre  was 
furnished  with  a  stage  trap-door,  the  "Stygian 
gate,"  through  which  JEschylus  called  up  the 
ghost  of  the  great  Persian  emperor,  or  the  venge- 
ful shade  of  Cljrtemnestra  demanding  of  sleeping 
Fiuies  the  instant  persecution  of  her  son, — ^through 
which,  at  another  day,  Euripides  brought  the 
eidolon  of  the  murdered  son  of  Priam,  ''leaving 
the  hiding-places  of  the  dead  and  the  gates  of 
darkness;"  whilst  the  nimble  fancy  of  reckless 
Aristophanes  had  opened,  to  surprised  and  mirth- 
ful spectators,  the  shores  of  the  Acherusian  lake, 
no  longer  dreaded,  as  the  marshy  resort  of  his 
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loquacious  "frogs."  It  became  a  commonplace 
tkeatrical  artifice;  and  in  the  narrative  poems 
which  Greece  and  Rome  have  bequeathed  us,  a 
digression  into  Hades,  more  or  less  imitated  from 
that  of  the  Odyssey,  was  a  matter  of  course.  If 
Virgil  had  made  ^neas  follow  the  sibyl  of  Cuma 
through  the  dark  passages  of  Avemus,  Lucan  was 
obliged,  by  that  literary  precedent,  to  send  Sextus 
Pompey  upon  a  similar  errand,  with  the  aid  of  a 
ThcBsalian  witch ;  and  Statius  must  employ  Thc- 
ban  Manto  in  the  same  business.  The  scenery  of 
the  northern  promontory  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  in 
the  vicinity  of  what  was  a  fashionable  watering- 
place  in  Virgil's  time,  is  conjectured,  (see  Eus- 
tace's **  Classical  Tour  in  Italy,'*)  to  have  sup- 
plied Virgil  with  some  details  of  local  description; 
but  the  coast  has  been,  since  then,  greatly  changed 
by  the  sand-shiftings  and  earthquakes  of  two 
thousand  years,  and  in  the  views  of  Lake  Aver- 
nus,  which  have  by  the  pencils  of  Turner  and 
"Wilson  been  transferred  to  our  chamber  wall,  wo 
cannot  recognise  the  place  where 

"  SpeluDoa  alta  fuit,  vastoque  immanis  hiatu, 
Scrupea,  tuta  lacu  nigro  nemorumque  tenebris." 

But  we  can  believe  that,  as  it  is  attested  by 
several  Romans,  the  natural  features  of  the  place 
were  anciently  so  grim  and  strange,  as  to  bestow 
upon  it  the  reputation  which .  a  hundred  other 
spots  in  Greece  and  Italy  possessed,  of  being  one 
of  the  traditional  entrances  to  Hell;  and  if  the 
poet  was  staying  in  its  neighbourhood,  upon  a 
visit  to  any  one  of  the  luxurious  patrons  who  had 
built  their  villas  amid  the  gentle  billows  of  Baise, 
he  might  h'ke  to  loiter  about  Avemus  in  his 
morning  walks,  as  an  appropriate  "study"  for 
the  sixth  book  of  his  -<Encid.  The  cavern  pas- 
sage, with  a  darkling  stream,  to  which  we  may 
give  whatever  mythological  names  we  choose,  are 
there  for  the  tourist  now  to  explore ;  but  where 
now  is  the  squalid  ferryman,  Charon  ?  we  shall 
find  him  better  dressed,  upon  a  northern  shore ; 
where  is  flaming  Chimsera,  the  ravenous  Harpies 
and  the  insupportable  visage  of  the  Gorgons? 
withdrawn  for  ever  into  the  night ;  where  are  the 
"ultrices  Cur©  "  and  their  hateful  associates  in 
the  dark  vestibule  of  Orcus,  Fear  and  Woe,  and 
Stupor,  insane  Discord,  *'et  malesuada  Fames  et 
turpis  Egestas,"  and  those  worst  of  all  our  ene- 
mies, the  "mala  mentis  Gaudia?"  these,  alas! 
are  with  us  here,  in  their  sad  and  frequent  visita- 
tions ;  and  often  do  the  Eumenides  leave  the  iron 
chambers  of  their  infernal  abode,  for  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  sin.  The  vague  terrors  of  eternal 
retribution  beset  the  most  enlightened  ages,  and 
in  the  most  careless  and  \Ticious  have  been  felt. 
Old  Rome  became  wicked  as  she  was  pampered 
with  the  riches  of  Africa  and  the  dainties  of 
Asia.  People  whose  lax  profligacy  had  made 
them  incapable  of  Cicero's  philosophy,  as  it  had 
made  them  incapable  of  Scipio's  virtue,  when 
they  had  forgotten  the  way  of  thought,  and  the 
noble  Roman  way  of  action,  learned  the  way  of 
denial  without  inquiry,  and  of  levity  without 
humour.  They  sneered  away  not  only  the  formu- 
las of  the  old  religion,  which  had  been  proved 


false  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Lucretius,  and 
which  men  like  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Virgil  no 
more  believed  in  than  we  do, — ^but  also  the  essen- 
tial principles.  There  was  to  be  no  more  dis- 
tinction of  right  from  wrong,  because  there  was 
no  responsible  human  soul,  and  no  divine  direc- 
tion. If  such  was  the  moral  anarchy  of  the 
world,  in  which  Christianity  began  its  conquering 
course,  a  state  of  ignorance  and  corruption  more 
dismal  than  we  can  now  conceive  to  have  ever 
been  suffered  in  this  guilty  planet,  are  Christian 
writers  justified  in  casting  all  the  blame  of  it 
upon  the  ancient  religion  ?  It  was  not  that,  but 
frreligion,  not  faith  of  any  kind,  but  infidelity  to 
man's  own  nature,  not  the  austere  gods  of  -^schy- 
lus,  but  unprincipled  sophistry  and  unnatural  in- 
dulgences, that  had  made  the  Roman  world,  in 
which  Paul  came  to  speak  of  righteousness,  tem- 
perance, and  judgment  to  come,  so  hideous  as  it 
appears  in  the  stem  sentences  of  Tacitus,  and  in 
the  stripping,  scathing  lines  of  Juvenal.  It  was 
not  the  beautiful  and  pathetic  imaginations  of  th^ 
humane  Hellenic  genius,  assuredly  it  was  not  the 
calm  wisdom  of  the  Academic  grove,  that  had 
brought  Europe  in  the  age  of  Nero,  to  such  a 
grovelling  baseness.  We  have  reserved  the  right 
of  looking  back  ;  let  us  look  back  to  the  man  who 
filled  up  the  measure  of  the  antique  civilization, 
combining  Athenian  intelligence  with  Roman 
statesmanship,  and  who  perished  with  the  liberties 
of  the  world,  by  the  sword  of  the  triumvir's 
soldiery.  We  have  cited  Cicero's  inestimable 
discourses  of  rational  or  natural  religion,  as  a 
part  of  the  studies  of  Catholic  Dante.  "Est 
quidem  vera  lex,  recta  ratio,  naturae  congruens, 
diffusa  in  omnibus," — this  was  the  conviction 
that  lay  securest  in  the  mind  of  the  great  lawyer 
and  consul,  as  it  must  ever  lie  in  minds  of 
the  genuine  political  capacity  in  which  equity  is 
the  predominant  idea.  They  see  God  as  Cicero 
saw  Him,  as  a  legislative  sovereign,  and  as  a 
judicial  govemor.  Scipio  is  told,  in  the  "Dream," 
that  there  exists  upon  earth  nothing  more  ac- 
ceptable "  illi  principi  Deo,"  than  the  societies 
and  councils  of  men  which  are  called  States ;  and 
those  who  have  served  their  country  possess  a 
special  heaven  in  the  sky.  Not  in  the  whole 
cycle  of  the  Catholic  legends,  not  in  all  the  eccle- 
siastical traditions  of  mediaeval  Christendom,  shall 
we  find  nobler  images  of  spiritual  and  eternal 
realities,  than  Cicero  derives  from  an  erroneous 
system  of  the  stars ;  or  a  more  fascinating  allegory 
of  the  divine  harmony  of  the  universe,  than  he 
draws  from  the  ethereal  music  of  the  revolving 
spheres,  which  the  dull  ears  of  mortals  cannot  re- 
ceive. Only  the  great  religious  poets,  few  and 
seldom  since  the  creation,  have  caught  some  tones 
of  this  ineffable  music,  and  have  tried  to  give  its 
echo  in  their  triple  harmony  of  thoughts,  emo- 
tions, and  '\vords. 

We  have  hovered  in  the  starry  heights  of 
contemplation,  with  Scipio  in  conversation  with 
the  glorified  fathers,  who  bid  us  remember 
immortality  and  resolve  to  ascend.  "Baser 
spirits,"  they  say,  "  that  have  addicted  themselves 
to  the   lusts  of  the  body,   and  have   outraged 
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the  laws  of  the  gods  and  of  men,  passing  out  of 
I  their  bodies  are  whirled  round  and  round  the 
earth,  nor  do  they  return  to  this  place,  unless 
having  been  agitated  for  many  ages."  Here,  as 
in  the  discourse  of  Plato,  we  have  a  doctrine  of 
Purgatory, — and  a  charitable  possibility  of  resto- 
ration. After  this,  it  is  almost  revolting  to  re- 
cur to  gross  and  crude  notions  of  the  torments  of 
hell ;  but  thither  must  our  critical  inspection  now 
retnm, — and  easily,  ica  facilis  deseermis  Avemi; 
80  says  Vii^gil,  who  knew  something  about  it, 
siiije,  in  his  poem  called  "Culex,"  he  made  a 
gnat  perform  the  journey, — (our  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  set  this  hon  mot  to  the  credit  of  M. 
Charles  Labitte,  for  it  is  none  of  ours.)  We  ap- 
pitMch  the  subject  of  Hell  again,  and  consequently 
we  are  in  Nero's  reign,  and  we  have  Juvenal,  once 
more,  telling  us  of  the  infernal  depravity  of  that 
age.  But  t^e  vulgar  proverb,  which  asserts  that 
when  we  talk  of  a  certain  pcrsoD,  we  are  most 
near  his  presence,  appears  inapplicable  to  the 
ftate  of  those  Bomans,  who  were  near  making 
their  city  a  hell  upon  earth,  while  they  would  not 
hear  a  certain  place  "mentioned  to  ears  polite." 
The  very  boys,  as  soon  as  they  grew  big  enough 
to  go  to  the  baths  without  their  nurses,  deirded 
the  whole  affidr. 

**  Esse  aliquos  Manes,  et  subterranea  regna, 
£t  contain,  et  Stygio  ranas  in  gurgite  nigras, 
Atqne  unk  transire  vadum  tot  milUa  cymbi, 
Non  paeri  credunt" 

Bat  the  severe  old  censor  of  the  shameless  Su^* 
bmra  takes  care  to  append  his  warning,  JSed  tu 
r^npuUt;  the  machinery  of  due  punislunent,  if 
not  exactly  such  as  our  ancestors  believed,  does 
truly  exist,  and  is  kept  in  effectual  working  order, 
for  joor  behoof,  you  adulterous  generation  of  in- 
Wms  Borne! 

Thai  was  said  in  earnest ;  now  let  us  see  what 
was  said  in  jest, — or  rather  between  jest  and 
earnest,  for  thns  the  delicate  wit  of  Lucian 
^eems  to  vibrate,  ironically  candid,  with  a  half- 
suspended,  half- serious,  smile.  The  frailty  and 
the  follies  of  our  life  are  not  the  subject  of  his 
unmitigated  scorn;  a  shade  of  pity  appears  to 
meUow  the  gayest  colours  of  his  phantasmagoria, 
which  are  flashed,  as  out  of  a  magic  lantern, 
upon  the  dark  ground  of  our  mortality.  For 
mythological  personages,  for  gods  and  heroes  and 
portentous  figures,  he  has  no  reverence,  but  for 
homanity  he  still  feels  kindly.  Menippus,  who 
is  "  firee  and  cares  for-^  nothing,"  goes  down  to 
Hell,  and  takes  liberties  with  everything.  He 
hilks  the  ferryman  of  his  customary  fare,  and, 
Ba&  in  the  emptiness  of  his  pockets,  defies 
Chanm  to  extract  one  penny  from  him.  Surely, 
the  dever,  pleasant,  humourist,  the  briefless  bar- 
rister, the  rambling,  careless  Lucian,  had  re- 
hearsed this  scene  with  his  own  duns  !  Some- 
thing like  it  we  have  in  the  "Frogs,"  where 
Baedins,  having  arrived  in  Hades,  chaffers  with 
a  ^lost,  as  with  a  ticket-porter,  about  the  fee  de- 
Handed  for  carrying  his  carpet-bag  into  the  place. 
Two draehatas  are  asked;  1^  god  demurs, — the 
ghoft  r^itiesy  **  Then  find  the  way  by  yourselves.' ' 


But  Lucian's  hero  has  the  advantage,  in  his  dis- 
pute with  the  boatman,  that  whereas  the  tra- 
veller Bacchus  really  wants  to  go  in,  the  traveller 
Menippus  would  rather  stay  out,  so  that  when 
Charon  teazes  him  for  the  fare,  he  can  retort  with 
"  Then  carry  mo  back  again."  Old  Charon  has 
need  for  his  importunity,  for  in  another  dialogue 
we  find  him  setting  up  the  plea  of  poverty,  when 
Mercury  presses  him  for  repayment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  repairing  the  old  boat;  the  boatman 
says  that  his  trade  is  very  slack  just  now,  but  if 
a  good  hot  war,  or  pestilence  break  out  in  the 
world,  plenty  of  souls  may  haste  to  the  ferry,  of 
whom  he  can  earn,  or  gain  by  cheating  over- 
charges, the  money  which  he  borrowed  of  Mercury. 
The  ancients  used  to  bring  themselves  down  there 
by  fighting ;  the  men  of  this  age  come  thither  by 
surfeits  or  poison.  And  when  they  get  into  Hades, 
they  find  it  a  world  turned  upside  down,  kings 
have  become  cobblers.  Those  who  have  not  drunk 
enough  of  Lethe  bemoan  their  losses  and  quanrel 
over  the  former  grudges ;  Alexander  sees  Clitus, 
whom  he  stabbed  at  the  dinner  table,  coming  to- 
wards him,  and  is  advised  to  turn  down  another 
street.  But  how  can  they  sip  Lethe  ?  for 
Menippus  finds  Tantalus,  absurdly  tormented  by 
thirst,  unable  to  reach  the  water,  and  labours 
compassionately  to  convince  him  that,  being  a 
bodiless  ghost,  he  cannot  be  thirsty,  and  that 
ghosts  have  no  need  to  drink.  The  joyous, 
liberal,  indomitable  wit  goes  on  through  the 
crowds  of  the  damned,  laughing,  chattering  in  a 
free  and  easy  tone,  till  a  deputation  of  miserables 
come  up  to  the  king  of  hell,  and  declare  that 
they  can't  and  won't  endure  his  company  about 
the  place, — either  he  shall  walk  out,  or  they  must. 
He  keeps  on  reproaching  them,  and  taunting 
them  with  the  pleasures  that  each  left  upon 
earth,  Midas  with  his  gold,  Sardanapalus  with  his 
luxury,  and  Croesus  with  his  Lydian  wealth  ; 
moreover, — and  this  is  the  best  of  the  joke, — he 
sings  and  whistles,  so  as  to  put  them  out  in  their 
wuling.  **  Well,  Menippus,  what  do  you  say  to 
this  ?"  asks  royal  Pluto,  having  heard  the  com- 
plaint. "It's  true,"  Menippus  answers,  " for  I 
do  hate  and  despise  these  fellows,  the  mean 
rascals,  for  it  isn't  enough  for  them  that  they 
have  lived  bad  lives,  but  now,  when  they're  dead, 
they  must  keep  up  this  bother  about  the  things 
they  used  to  have  above  yonder ;  I  like  to  plague 
them,  and  I  will  do  it,  and  I  won't  leave  them 
alone."  "  What  insolence  ! "  CroDsus  exclaims. 
".What  insolence  was  yours,"  Menippus  answers 
him,  "you  kings  in  Lydia,  and  Phrygia,  and 
Assyria,  when  you  forced  people  to  bow  do^vn  and 
worship  you,  and  when  you  oppressed  freemen, 
and  never  remembered  your  death  to  come!  go 
now  and  groan,  for  all  those  things  are  taken 
away  from  you."  Fearless,  honest  mind,  that 
could  speak  the  truth  like  this,  in  an  ago  of  im- 
perial tyranny  !  but  the  empire  beloDged  then  to 
the  noble  scholar,  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  loved 
the  truth  and  Attic  wit,  and  encouraged  the 
satirist  with  the  gift  of  an  office  in  Egypt.  Wo 
like  Lucian  too  well  to  part  with  him  yet ;  he 
was  not  merely  a  mocker ;   there  is  a  serioua 
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wisdom  in  him,  if  it  be  only  of  the  Epicurean 
stocky  when  he  makes  the  newcomer,  in  Hades, 
inquire  for  the  stately  and  beautiful  persons  of 
history,  and  Hermes  point  out  so  many  bare  and 
hideous  skulls.  '*  That  is  the  head  of  Helen." 
'  *  Was  it  for  that  thing,  a  thousand  ships  of  war  were 
equipped  by  all  Greece,  and  so  many  Greeks  and 
barbarians  fell,  and  so  many  cities  were  destroyed?" 
''But  do  not  you  know,  Menippus,  that  the 
woman  was  alive  then  ?"  says  the  usher-god, 
quoting  a  verse  of  the  Iliad ;  **  and  so  also  the 
flowers,  when  they  are  withered,  will  seem  very 
ugly  to  you,  seeing  their  colours  departed;  but 
while  they  bloom  and  retain  their  complexion, 
they  are  most  beautiful."  "I  don't  wonder,  0 
Hermes,"  the  visitor  replies,  "  that  Greeks  were 
not  wise  enough  to  see  tiiat  they  were  labouring 
for  a  short-lived  thing,  soon  to  perish."  We  take 
it,  this  does  not  mean  contempt  of  all  human  en- 
deavours, but  admonition  of  the  transitory  nature 
of  those  objects  for  which  life  is  usually  wasted. 
The  dead  man  begs  that  Pluto  will  indulge  him 
with  the  company  of  his  wife,  whom  he  left 
newly  married  upon  earth ;  he  is  reminded  that, 
now,  his  fleshly  visage  that  has  been  spoiled  by 
death  would  not  please  her ;  but  that  i^e,  if  he 
will  be  patient  awhile,  shall  descend  to  meet  him, 
and  dwell  with  him  for  ever;  "wait  therefore," 
says  Pluto,  **  she  will  come  sometime,  and  you 
wdl  have  no  need  to  go  up."  But  the  fond  hus- 
band cannot  brook  delay,  and  he  is,  at  Proserpine's 
intercession,  clothed  once  more  with  his  youth, 
and  allowed  to  rejoin  her — ^for  a  single  day. 
What  a  drama  could  Euripides,  or  Shakspeare, 
have  constructed  out  of  such  an  interview  !  tender 
and  pathetic  as  what  the  former  has  made  of 
"  Alcestis." 

Wo  now  are  quitting  the  Greek  Mythology, 
and  approaching  a  different  class  of  legends.  It 
is  but  fEur  to  give  our  readers  notice,  that  hence- 
forth for  the  most  part,  our  information  is  second- 
hand. We  have  not  had  access  to  the  store  of 
patristic  and  monkish  fabulous  literature,  except 
through  the  selections  and  summaries  of  the  two 
ingenious  French  writers,  whom  we  formally  in- 
troduced to  our  readers  last  month, — namely, 
M.  Ozanam  and  M.  Labitte.  But,  ere  we 
enter  the  new  region, — on  the  verge  of  Christian 
mysticism, — our  attention  is  arrested  by  a  re- 
markable story  of  Plutarch,  in  which  M.  Labitte 
directs  us  to  observe  the  gradual  fusion  of  the 
ancient  with  the  Christian  ideas.  Plutarch  has 
given  it  as  an  illustration  of  his  essay  ''  on  the 
delays  of  Divine  justice." — A  prodigal  youth  of 
Cilicia,  named  Thespesius,  ruined  lus  character 
and  fortime  by  vicious  life,  and  suddenly  was 
killed  by  a  fall.  But,  while  the  funeral  prepara- 
tions were  made,  the  dead  man  revived.  He 
said,  that  instantly  upon  his  death,  his  soul  was 
carried  away  beyond  the  stars,  to  a  region  of  the 
middle  air;  above,  a  gentle  and  steady  breeze 
bore  along  softly  the  souls  of  the  righteous,  each 
of  whom  was  enveloped  in  a  luminous  globe, 
which  presently  opened,  releasing  the  human 
tenant,  who  departed  thenceforth  to  his  appointed 
rank;  hut,  in  the  nether  stratum  of  the  atmos- 


phere, the  wicked,  enclosed  aU  in  opaque  con- 
glomerations, the  lurid  colours  of  which  desig- 
nated their  deeply  dyed  infamy,  were  mercilessly 
tossed  by  an  ever-whirling  tempest,  doomed 
thus^ 

^  To  lie  imprisoDed  in  the  winds. 
Pendant,  and  blown  about  the  viewless  air." 

Then,  carried  into  another  place,  Thespesius 
beheld  the  process  of  discriminating  judgment, 
by  which  the  depraved  souls,  on  being  duly  clas- 
sified, were  delivered  to  three  avenging  femgle 
deities,  for  their  proper  torments.  After  tra- 
versing an  immeasurable  distance,  after  seeing 
a  mysterious  gulf,  out  of  which  issued  intoxicat- 
ing vapour,  and  a  crater  that  poured  the  different 
waters  of  six  several  streams,  which  were  diversely 
mingled  by  three  skilful  chemists  who  sat  there, 
— ^Thespesius  stumbled  shuddering,  upon  the 
corpse  of  his  father,  woimded  and  bleeding.  He 
fled  in  terror,  and  he  then  perceived  himself  to 
be  abandoned  by  his  guide,  and  hurried  on,  now, 
by  frightful  demons.  Various  were  the  forms 
of  agony  that  he  witnessed ;  here  lay  men, 
stretdied  beneath  a  scorching  sun,  which  gave 
way  in  a  moment  to  frost  and  cutting  sleet; 
there  groups  of  two,  three,  or  four  persons,  trans- 
formed into  serpents,  wriggled  and  bit  each 
other.  He  came  to  three  vast  ponds,  of  melted 
gold,  of  melted  lead,  and  of  another  metal;  in 
which  the  spirits  intended  for  a  renewed  career, 
were  tempered  and  refined.  Desperate  and 
ftirious  generations  who  had  inherited  ruin 
from  a  vicious  ancestor.  Combined  to  avenge 
themselves  upon  him,  and  to  tear  him  limb  from 
limb.  In  another  quarter,  ;he  saw  the  process 
of  metempsychosis,  performed  by  certain  artisans 
with  chisel,  shears,  and  hammer,  at  a  forge.  It 
is  needless  to  add,  that  when  the  Cilician  scape- 
grace, having  been  carried  home  kindly  by  a 
gale  of  wind,  enters  into  the  flesh  again,  he  has 
become  ''  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man."  The 
whole  story,  though  told  by  a  priest  of  Apollo, 
bears  much  resemblance,  we  think,  to  some  of 
the  monkish  reveries  of  the  middle  ages. 

We  shall  not  presume  to  ask,  what  things  were 
seen  by  men  of  the  Apostolic  age,  **  caught  up 
into  the  third  heaven,"  nor  is  it  fitting,  that  we 
should  in  these  pages  discuss  theological  opinions 
upon  the  visions  that  were  vouchsafed  to  that  extra- 
ordinary age.  But  an  interesting  remark,  referring 
to  a  somewhat  later  period,  is  made  by  M.  La- 
bitte. The  Christians  of  the  first  three  or  four 
centuries,  in  their  struggles  and  persecutions, 
were  cheered,  now  and  then,  by  the  rumour  that 
a  brother  or  sister  had  been  privileged  to  see  the 
things  which  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  led  them 
to  seek  beyond  the  dungeon,  the  bloody  circus, 
and  the  grave.  To  the  very  eyes  of  enraptured 
saints,  heaven  had  become  distinct,  as  its  bliss 
was  familiar;  but  hell  they  did  not  see,  except 
afar  off.  So  long  as  the  church  was  innocent,  the 
visions  were  charitable  and  happy.  "  The  idea  of 
induiffence  appears  to  predominate  in  the  few  and 
simple  visions  which  have  come  to  us  frt>m  the 
apostolic  times."    One  pious  man  was  transported 
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in  the  spirit  into  a  vast  edifice,  the  open  roof  of 
which  gave  a  view  of  Christ  in  the  sky,  surrounded 
by  his  angels.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  there 
was  a  funereal  pyre,  and  a  grave  into  which  the 
heathens,  who  had  resisted  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  were  being  driven  by  serpents  and  by  de- 
mons who  were  armed  with  scourges.  The  in- 
dignant Christian  began  to  curse  and  buffet  the 
unhappy  ones,  but  when  he  looked  up,  he  saw 
his  Master  in  heaven,  weeping  and  stretching 
forth  a  compassionate  hand  towards  them,  and 
heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say  to  him,  **  Strike  Me, 
not  them;  for  I  am  ready  again,  with  all  my 
heart,  to  die  for  the  salvation  of  men."  St.  Augus- 
tine also  tcUs  of  a  holy  man,  who  died  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  third  century,  and  whom  four 
angelsy  without  laying  hands  upon  him,  carried 
np  into  the  luminous  gardens  of  heaven;  tiiere 
was  erected  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  about 
which  the  seraphic  legions  cried  incessantly, 
"Holy,  holy,  holy : "  and  the  Lord  kissed  him  on 
the  forehead,  and  then  passed  a  hand  over  his 
&ce,  and  let  him  depart  in  peace.  And  Perpetua, 
who  shared  his  martyrdom,  is  recorded  to  have 
had  a  strange  dream  in  her  dungeon.  The  woman 
saw,  across  a  distance  which  she  coiild  not  pass, 
achfld  of  seven  years,  consumed  by  thirst,  and 
trying  to  reach  in  vain,  with  his  parched  lips, — 
hff  Uttle  brother's  lips,  which  sh^  had  often 
Idssed, — a  basin  of  water  higher  than  himself; 
for  he  had  died  without  baptism.  Perpetua  wept 
and  prayed ;  and  again  she  dreamed  tlmt  she  saw 
the  child,  cheerful  and  smiling,  with  a  cup  in 
his  hand,  by  which  he  took  water  out  of  the  in- 
exhaustible store.  The  virgin  Christina,  whose 
death  happened  in  the  same  century,  when  she 
rose  Hke  a  bird  from  her  funeral  bier,  and  hovered 
in  the  roof  of  the  temple,  told  the  wondering  sis- 
terhood how  she  had  passed  through  purgatory, 
hell,  and  paradise,  and  how  her  voluntary  choice, 
fur  the  love  of  mankind,  had  brought  her  back 
from  paradise  to  the  earth,  in  order  that  she 
might  redeem,  by  penance  and  prayers,  the  souls 
whom  she  saw  in  purgatorial  trouble.  Such  was 
the  charitable  faith  of  the  first  ages. 

We  arrive  at  the  sixth  century,  and  find  a  more 
sombre  and  more  formidable  class  of  inventions. 
Gregory  the  Great  affirms,  that  a  certain  soldier 
who  ^ed  was  taken  into  a  plain,  one  side  of 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  wicked,  crowded  to- 
gether in  wretched  mud  cabins;  and  the  other 
ride  by  the  good,  who  wore  white  robes,  and 
dwelt  in  illuminated  golden  palaces;  between 
these,  rolled  a  boiling  river,  with  a  very  narrow 
bridge  across  it ;  and  the  impure,  if  they  tried  to 
pass  over  it,  fell  into  the  river.  That  is  all ;  and 
the  same  thing  is  related  in  the  Koran,  derived, 
as  M.  Labitte  conjectures,  from  the  Persian  the- 
ology. One  of  the  most  romantic  stories  of  this 
century  is  told  of  St.  Macarius,  and  bears  quite 
an  Arabian  air.  Three  oriental  monks  set  out  to 
discover  the  place  where  the  sky  and  earth  come 
into  contact  with  each  other, — the  far  east,  where 
the  Christian  world  has  located  paradise,  as  the 
ancient  world  located  it  in  the  far  west.  After 
faring  visited  the  sacred  soil  of  Palestine,  they 


traverse  Persia,  and  enter  India.  But  the  Ethi- 
opians, (such  is  the  geography  of  these  tales,) 
seize  upon  them  and  cast  them  into  prison.  For- 
tunately having  escaped,  they  travel  through  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  arrive  in  a  flow.ery  and 
agreeable  country,  where  they  find  pigmies  one 
cubit  in  stature ;  and  farther  on,  they  find  vipers, 
dragons,  and  other  strange  animals  among  the 
rocks.  Then  a  stag,  but  ^kerwards  a  dove,  come 
to  guide  them,  and  they  are  led  through  dark 
solitudes  to  a  pillar,  erected  by  Alexander  to 
mark  the  end  of  the  earth.  After  forty  days' 
march,  they  come  to  Hell ;  they  discover  a  great 
pool  of  brimstone  full  of  snakes,  and  figtrees 
upon  which  are  perched  a  swarm  of  birds  crying 
with  human  voices,  **  Pity,  pity,"  and  above  iheir  , 
cries  an  imposing  voice  declares,  ''This  is  the 
place  of  chastisements.**  At  last,  the  monks 
reach  the  farther  boundary  of  hell  guarded  by 
four  angels,  who  wear  coronets  of  jewels  and 
hold  palm  branches  of  gold.  After  another  forty 
days*  journey  through  the  desert,  they  feel  the 
scent  of  delicious  perfumes,  and  approach  a  land 
of  richness  and  beauty,  through  which  rivers  of 
milk  and  honey  fiow  continually,  and  Crystal 
Palaces,  built  like  Cathedral  Churches,  are  built 
at  the  roadside.  They  fast  a  hundred  days,  and 
then  feed  upon  white  fiowcrs ;  in  a  retired  cavern 
they  find  Saint  Macarius,  who  had  been  absent 
from  this  world  a  hundred  years.  This  is  an 
elaborate  fiction,  the  materials  of  which  could 
easily  be  traced  to  their  sources ;  it  resembles  not 
at  all  the  ecstatic  reveries  in  which  the  fondness 
of  aspiring  faith  occasionally  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  invisible  world.  Salvus,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Alby,  (according  to  Gregory  of  Tours,)  was 
transported  to  an  immense  pavement  of  gold, 
which  was  trodden  by  an  innumerable  host ;  he 
inhaled  nourishing  odours,  and  heard  a  voice 
*'  like  that  of  many  waters,**  issue  from  a  lumi- 
nous cloud, — ^but  the  voice  commanded  him  to 
return,  and  to  serve  the  Church ;  and  when  he 
had  told  the  vision  to  his  brethren,  he  groaned 
and  said,  "  Unhappy  man,  that  I  have  revealed 
such  a  mystery;  the  perfume  which  nourished 
me  is  gone,  and  my  tongue  is  dried  up  in  my 
mouth.** 

If  we  come  to  the  Saxons  of  our  own  England, 
we  have  the  story  of  the  good  Northumbrian 
Drithelm,  recorded  by  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
Bede.  Drithelm  made  a  long  journey  through 
the  fiery,  and  through  the  icy  vallies  of  hell ;  he 
endured  the  menaces  and  insults  of  the  fiends 
who  beset  him,  when  his  angelic  conductor  quit- 
ted his  side ;  he  was  taken  up  at  length,  on  the 
battlement  of  a  lofty  wall  which  had  no  gates, 
and  looking  over  which  he  saw  the  settlements 
of  the  pious  in  the  meadows  of  content,  through 
which  he  could  not  pass.  Drithelm  lived  many 
years  in  Northumberland,  after  this  vision,  and 
imposed  upon  his  flesh  incredible  austerities  ; 
he  would  break  the  ice  to  bathe  on  the  coldest 
nights  of  winter,  and  if  his  bretliren  remonstrated 
with  him,  he  used  to  reply,  "frigidiora  ego  vidi.** 
Another  Anglo  Saxon  Churchman,  St.  Boniface, 
reports   that  a  person,  in  one  of  the  German 
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monasteries,  who  was  revived  after  seeming  death, 
was  interrogated  by  three  respectable  clerics,  to 
whom  ho.  declared  that  he  had  been  elevated  to 
an  aerial  distance,  whence  the  earth  appeared 
as  a  little  globe  of  fire,  and  in  all  the  intermediate 
space  flitted  the  wandering  souls  of  men,  who 
were  disputed  for  by  angels  and  by  demons,  by 
impersonated  vices,  and  virtues,  pleading  IJieir 
claims  to  the  deceased.  This  disputed  possession 
recals  the  case  of  Charlemagne,  who,  according 
to  an  old  legend,  was  already  seized  by  the  evU 
ones  after  his  death,  when  two  headless  saints, 
namely,  Bt.  Denis  and  St.  James,  of  Galicia,  took 
his  part,  and  demanded  that  his  deeds  should  be 
duly  toeiffhed ;  upon  which  the  enormous  bulk  of 
the  Emperor's  good  works,  namely,  monasteries 
and  churches  of  substantial  stone  architecture, 
and  solid  gifts  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  shrine, 
prevailed  to  turn  the  balance  iu  his  favour. 

But  the  memory  of  Charlemagne  was  not 
always  thus  charitably  treated.  A  very  remark- 
able legend  is  that  of  Wettin,  in  824  an  inmate 
of  the  cloister  of  Angie-la-lliche,  or  Reichenau, 
in  Switzerland.  On  his  death-bed,  as  he  lay 
faint  and  speechless,  with  closed  eyes,  a  demon 
came  to  him  in  the  form  of  "  a  black  cleric,  and 
blind,"  bringing  instruments  of  torture;  and 
other  demons,  in  arms,  entered  the  room.  But 
they  were  driven  away  by  some  venerable  persons 
attired  like  monks.  An  angel,  wearing  a  robe  of 
purple,  and  resplendent  with  glory,  came  to  the 
bedside  of  the  dying  saint,  and  tenderly  called 
him  away.  Wettin  was  conveyed  BoMy  and 
swiftly  ' '  along  the  enchanting  road  of  immensity," 
to  the  summit  of  great  mountains  of  marble.  At 
their  feet  was  a  river  of  fire,  where  the  damned 
lay  writhing,  some  of  whom  he  recognised,  and 
some  were  priests.  There  were  some  of  them 
boimd  fast  to  burning  stakes,  and  opposite  them, 
at  a  little  distance,  were  bound  the  women  they 
had  seduced.  Executioners  flogged  and  worried 
them  without  pity.  "Wo  see  how  the  corruption 
of  the  Church  has  imparted  a  ferocious  cruelty 
to  the  visions  of  futurity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  powerful  and  lawless  barons  of  the  time  are 
punished  -with  equal  rigour.  Those  who  have 
despoiled  the  church  are  obliged  to  swallow  all 
the  property  of  which  they  deprived  her — even 
houses  and  lands ;  and  Charlemagne  himself,  the 
Church's  patron,  is  punished  for  sensual  indul- 
gences, by  an  indescribable  kind  of  torture. 
Another  king,  Charles  le  Gros,  had  a  famous 
vision  of  his  own,  one  morning  after  he  had  risen 
early  to  perform  his  matins ;  he  lay  down  again 
in  his  bed.  An  unknown  person,  clad  in  wMte, 
summoned  him^  and  placed  in  his  hand  a  olue  of 


shining  thread.  The  king  tied  this  about  his 
thumb,  and  was  guided  thereby,  through  the 
infernal  labyrinths.  Devils  attacked  him,  and 
tried  to  take  it  away,  but  he  wound  the  cord 
about  his  body,  and  resisted  their  violence.  He 
climbed  the  high  mountains,  and  saw  the  rivers 
of  boiling  metal,  and  the  struggling  souls  that 
lay  there ;  he  knew  the  bi^ops,  and  the  nobles, 
who  had  done  evil  at  the  court  of  his  father.  He 
found  his  father,  plunged  in  a  tun  of  boiling 
water,  and  heard  him  say,  ''Dear  son,  be  not 
afraid;  thanks  to  the  intercession  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Denis,  I  pass  only  each  other  day  in  this 
boiling  water;  and  if  thou  and  thy  faithful 
clergy  aid  me  with  prayers  and  oflerings,  I  shall 
escape  from  it  altogether;  but  if  thou  art  im- 
penitent, this  other  vessel,  on  th^  left  hand,  is 
reserved  for  thee."  Here  we  perceive  how  the 
intrigues  of  statesmen  and  of  the  clergy  made  use 
of  pretended  visions  to  fortify  their  influence. 
Archbishop  Hincmar  wrote  a  pastoral  letter,  in 
which  he  related  that  a  parishioner  of  his,  named 
Bemold,  had  been  transported,  during  a  fednting 
fit,  into  a  dark  and  fetid  place,  where  the  king 
Charles  the  Bald  lay  putrefied,  and  devoured  by 
worms,  but  sensible  of  his  condition ;  and  that 
the  wretched  corpse  intreated  Bemold  to  place  a 
stone  to  pillow  his  head,  and  then  to  "  go  and  tell 
Bishop  Hincmar,  that  I  am  here  because  I  did 
not  obey  his  counsels ;  let  him  pray,  and  I  shall 
be  delivered."  Bemold,  still  in  his  dream,  then 
saw  Hincmar,  in  his  pontifical  robes,  performing 
the  high  mass  in  a  splendid  cathedral ;  he  gave 
him  the  king's  message,  and  returned  to  the  king, 
who  thanked  him.  The  best  of  it  is,  that  Charl^ 
the  Bald  was  alive  and  healthy  and  prosperous, 
while  Hincmar  published  this  absurd  story  about 
him.  There  are  many  such  instances  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  excitable  Erankish  nation. 

A  story  of  the  ninth  century,  which  has  been 
preserved  by  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  ap- 
pears to  us  more  touching  and  graceftd.  An 
English  priest  was  called  from  his  sleep  at  night 
by  a  superhuman  person,  who  conducted  him  into 
a  country  where  he  saw  many  fine  edifices.  They 
entered  a  cathedral,  the  vast  fioor  of  which  was 
thronged  with  children ;  and  every  child  was 
reading  carefully  in  a  book,  on  the  pages  of  which 
letters  of  black  were  interlined  with  writing  of 
the  colour  of  blood.  These  characters  signified 
the  crimes  and  the  woes  of  mankind,  and  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  Norman  conquest  was  contained  in 
the  book.  The  studious  children  were  the  souls 
of  the  holy  dead. 

(To  be  continued.) ' 
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j^  was  no  very  brilliant  occasion  that  first  in- 
dooed  me  to  draw  my  maiden  sword  in  the  cause 
d  my  country, — or,  must  I  confess  it,    of  my 
pajmasters,  the  Honourable  East  India  Company. 
ThePindaree  war  had  terminated  before  I  reached 
Mras  in  1818 ;  and  though  hordes  of  looiies,  or 
banditti  —  the   of^ioots  and  remnants    of   the 
bfoken-np  enemy — still  overran  the  Upper  Pro- 
TULces,    rendering  a  distribution   of  the  native 
troops,  in    numerous  detachments,  necessary  to 
protect  the  agricultural  and  peaceably- disposed 
inhabitants^  it  was  not  often  that  we  were  called 
upon  to  exercise  any  startling  amount  of  bravery 
in  a  stand-up,  hand-to-hand  fight ;  for  the  free- 
booters rarely  combined  in  any  great  numerical 
force,  and  as  rai-ely  retained  any  post  from  which 
a  strong  detachment  indifiercntly  well  disciplined 
could  not  expel  them  without  encountering  much 
danger.      But,  for  all  that,  an  affair  would  occa- 
sionally start  up  when  the  system  of  attack  and 
defence  became  something  more  than  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  play,  and  we  were  invoked  to  ascertain  that 
our  cartouches  contained  metal  somewhat  more 
ittractiYe  in  the  eyes  of  a  true  soldier  than  parade 
gunpowder.      I  was  not  quite  released  from  the 
swaddling  bands  of  my  griflin-hood,  when  I  was 
required  to  display  my  discretion  in  a  transaction 
that  was  said  to  demand  both  resolution  and  judg- 
ment ;  and  though  its  light  turned  out  of  a  less 
brilliant  lustre  than  was  anticipated,  the  blame  is 
not  to  be  attached  to  me.    I  need  scarcely  explain 
that  the  term  "  griffin-hood  "  is  apportioned  to  the 
first  twelve  months  passed  by  an  individual,  not 
a  native,  in  the  East  Indies ;  who,  until  the  ex- 
piry of  that  period,  is  dubbed  a  "griffin," — in 
other  words,  a  greenhorn — subject  to  be  played 
opon  by  all  who  have  wit  or  craft  enough  to  im- 
pose upon  him  by  any  sportive  sort  of  hoax. 
.  Now,  I  had  passed  my  novitiate  hitherto  with 
tolerable  credit,  and  it  was  no  longer  remembered 
that  the  year  of  ordeal  had  still  some  days  to  run, 
▼hen  my  first  Christmas  dinner  in  the  East  was 
to  be  partaken  of  at  the  lonely  station  of  Chanda, 
a  fortified  tovm  of  some  extent  in  the  province  of 
Goandwana,  subject  to  the  Nagpore  Mahrattas, 
and  about  eighty-seven  miles  distant  from  the 
city  of  Nagpore. 

Information  reached  the  officer  commanding  the 
regiment  to  which  I  was  attached  that  a  little 
hiU-fort,  called  Ameerkote,  about  twenty  miles 
otf,  had  been  suddenly  entered  by  a  body  of  en  ant 
IWarees,  under  the  command  of  a  distinguished 
robber  chieftain.  The  fort,  garrisoned  only  by 
some  thirty  worn-out  veterans  of  the  Rajah's 
troops,  since  the  place  was  considered  too  unim- 
portant to  attract  the  attention  of  even  the  humblest 
class  of  marauders,  was  seized  by  a  coup  de  main  in 
the  night,  when  all  who  did  not  instantly  submit 
yere  daughtered ;  whilst  the  plimderers,  amount- 
ing as  was  reported  to  about  a  hundred  men, 


freely  sacked  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
were  commencing  a  series  of  depredations  on  the 
surrounding  hamlets,  carrying  off  the  cattle,  and 
appropriating  the  crops  of  the  poor  llyots.  A 
wing  of  the regiment  was  immediately  or- 
dered to  march  upon  Ameerkote,  accompanied  by 
fifty  troopers  belonging  to  the  army  of  the  Eajah 
of  Nagpore,  also  stationed  at  Chanda ;  and,  as  if  to 
provide  a  fresh  stimulant  to  the  general  indigna- 
tion, tidings  were  brought  us,  just  as  we  wore 
starting  in  light  marching  order,  that  the  wife 
and  only  child  of  Yoosef  Khan,  one  of  our  most 
respected  native  officers,  had  been  arrested  on  their 
way  from  Nagpore  to  Chanda  by  the  banditti,  and 
conveyed  prisoners  to  Ameerkote.  I  need  not  delay 
the  current  of  my  story  thus  early  in  its  commence- 
ment by  detailing  the  trivial  incidents  of  our  march, 
but  proceed  at  once  to  the  main  fact  in  connection 
with  my  first  episode  in  a  prolonged  war-life. 
Wo  reached  the  little  fort  just  in  time  to  dash 
upon  the  fag  end  of  the  retreating  Pindarees, 
whose  spies  had-  been  on  the  alert,  acquainting 
them  with  our  advance;  by  which  precaution  they 
escaped  almost  scatheless.  It  is  true  that  we 
found  rumour  Jiad  marvellously  exaggerated,  not 
only  their  numbers,  but  the  mischief  they  had 
perpetrated,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Ameerkote — 
plundered  it  is  true — had,  by  timely  submission, 
escaped  massacre.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to 
fortiiy  the  little  enclosure,  nor  did  it  appear  that 
the  intention  of  the  enemy  was  to  retain  it  for 
more  than  a  few  days.  The  retreating  party, 
consisting  of  about  sixty  men,  were  charged  by 
us  as  they  fled  from  the  gates,  and  followed  up 
by  the  troopers.  About  twenty  fell,  a  few  were 
taken  prisoners,  whilst  of  our  detachment  only 
three  men  were  wounded.  I  had  been  ordered 
to  take  possession  of  the  house  of  the  Killadar,  or 
governor  of  the  fort,  and  had  to  force  my  way 
into  it  through  a  party  of  fleeing  Pindarees ;  one 
of  whom  fell  beneath  the  bayonet  of  a  sepoy, 
who  probably,  by  that  act,  saved  my  life :  the 
poor  wretch  was  stabbed  through  the  heart;  and 
we  found  him  dead  after  we  had  obeyed  instruc- 
tions by  searching  the  old  ruinous  house.  From 
the  superiority  of  his  dress  and  accoutrements, 
we  afterwards  discovered  that  we  had  guessed 
rightly  in  considering  him  the  chief  of  the  gang. 

In  the  inner  chamber  of  the  edifice  I  foimd  the 
affrighted  wife  of  Soobidar  Yoosef  Khan,  with  her 
son,  a  fine  boy  of  some  six  years  old.  They  were 
unhurt ;  but  close  to  them  lay,  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  beside 
whom,  on  the  same  mat,  slept  sweetly  and  un- 
consciously a  little  babe. 

"  It  is  the  spouse  of  the  chief,"  said  Boodun- 
bee,  the  wife  of  the  Soobadar,  **  she  has  been 
dangerously  ill  for  some  days,  and  her  husband 
promised  mo  bushels  of  pearls  and  pecks  of  rubies 
if  1  would  but  bring  her  to  health,  and  protect 
her  child.      Ufsos!  alas!  she  is  dying;  seo  her 
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hands  are  gathering  the  dost  of  her  undug  grave ! 
but  she  is  a  Moossulmanee,  and  I  will  close  her 
eyes;  yea!  and  so  help  me  Alia,  be  mother  to 
her  infant  daughter ! "  And  the  good  lady  rose 
up,  waved  her  arms  thrice  over  the  head  of  the 
child,  significant  of  her  adoption  of  it,  and  then 
knelt  by  the  dying  woman.  Once  the  poor  crea- 
ture attempted  to  speak,  once  she  raised  her  hand, 
every  finger  of  which  was  loaded  with  jewels, 
but  death  was  stronger  than  life  or  love,  and  in 
the  next  moment  she  was  a  corpse. 

**  Behold,  sahib  !  "  said  the  good  Boodun-bee, 
"  this  is  my  daughter ! "  and  she  uplifted  the  still 
slumbering  babe  and  kissed  it.  It  was  a  fair 
young  thing,  almost  of  European  fairness,  but 
with  that  rich  tinge  of  blood  in  the  skin  which, 
in  after-life,  is  so  beautiful  in  the  higher  castes  of 
Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  women. 

"  La  how^la  waUa  koowatta  ilia  hilla  !  There 
is  no  power  like  unto  Alla'e!"  ejaculated  Boodun- 
bee.  "Look  here!  on  the  child's  breast  is  a 
flower-mark ;  it  is  the  Nargis  of  the  Qoolshun — 
the  lily  of  the  rose-garden.  Let  her  name  be 
therefore  Nargisi !  "  *  And  so  the  little  girl  re- 
ceived its  pretty  name,  which  Anglicised  would 
be  Narcissa  ! 

That  night  was  passed  cheerfully  enough  by  us 
in  the  old  fortalioe  of  Ameerkote,  but  not  until 
we  were  seated  at  our  somewhat  scanty  repast 
did  we  recollect  that  it  was  our  Christmas  dinner. 
We  laughed  heartily  as  we  out  up  a  pea-fowl, 
which  had  been  shot  in  the  jungle  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  which  proved  not  the  most  tender 
of  ornithological  food ;  a  plentiful  and  savoury 
curry  of  young  kid  was  our  substitute  for  roast 
beef;  we  had  rice  in  abundance;  the  Soobadar's 
lady  had  tossed  us  up  some  excellent  banana  frit- 
ters, by  way  of  plum  pudding ;  and  for  bread  we 
were  disposed  to  be  thankful  for  some  thin  cakes, 
prepared  by  one  of  the  sepoys  from  the  sweet 
but  dark  meal  of  the  Bajree — ^the  seed  of  the 
PeneiUaria  vulgaris.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  officer  had  one  varlet  in  attendance,  who 
had  not  forgotten  the  legitimate  flask  of  brandy, 
wherewithsd  a  glass  of  good  grog  was  severally 
brewed.  Sugar  there  was  no  lack  of;  limes,  odo- 
rous and  acid,  grew  plentifully  in  the  Eilladar's 
garden ;  and  our  dessert  was  composed  of  some 
delicious  Carissa  berries,  ripe,  black,  sub-acid,  and 
juicy — plucked  in  the  jungle — with  a  bunch  or 
two  of  good  plantains.  It  was  my  first  Christ- 
mas dinner  in  India,  and  I  was  exactly  eighteen. 
At  that  age  enjoyment  does  not  depend  upon 
soups  and  stews  and  roasta,  nor  was  there  one  of 
us  who  did  not  merrily  retire  to  our  mats  and 
eharpaees — ^bedsteads — ^with  a  contented  mind. 

Next  morning  beheld  us  on  our  return  to  Chan- 
da.  We  might  have  advanced  half-way  thither, 
when  some  accident  which  happened  to  the  litter 
in  which  Boodun-bee  and  her  double  charge  were 
being  conveyed,  compelled  the  bearers  to  set  it 
down  in  order  to  repair  it.  I  happened  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  rear-guard,  and  rode  back  unatten- 
ded to  hasten  the  process.     I  found  the  task  com- 
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pleted,  and  was  on  the  point  of  turning  my  horse's 
head,  when  a  wild  and  haggard  man,  half-naked, 
turbanless,  his  long  black  hair  waving  dishevelled 
down  his  shoulders,  sprang  from  the  jungle  that 
skirted  the  road ;  and,  as  the  bearers  drew  back 
in  alarm,  rushed  towards  the  litter,  whence  with 
a  sudden  grasp  he  seized  the  little  foundling,  and 
amidst  the  shrieks  of  the  terrified  Mussul woman, 
was  bearing  it  away,  when  I  dashed  my  horse  to- 
wards him,  having  no  time  to  draw  the  useless 
sword,  with  which  it  pleased  the  Honourable 
Company  at  that  period  to  supply  its  officers  by 
way  of  defence.  Fortunately  for  me  my  steed 
swerved  as  it  reached  the  bush  behind  which  the 
fellow  lurked,  by  which  chance  a  spear  levelled 
at  me  missed  its  mark,  leaving  the  leveller  de- 
fenceless, as  I  imagined.  I  sprang  from  my  char- 
ger, and  picking  up  the  spear  pursued  him  through 
the  low  but  thick  brushwood,  when,  with  a  fear- 
ful yell,  stooping  to  the  ground,  he  picked  up  a 
huge  stone  and  flung  it  wit}i  all  his  might  at  me. 
It  hit  me  on  the  left  shoidder  with  such  force 
that  I  fell,  but  in  the  next  moment  a  section  of 
the  Nagpore  troopers  were  with  us;  the  child 
was  forsaken  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  seized, 
and,  dashing  with  the  facility  of  a  panther 
through  the  jungle,  the  man  escaped.  The  wail- 
ing infant  was  conveyed  once  more  to  her  pro- 
tectress, who  in  the  assailant  recognized  a  stem 
and  gloomy  attendant  of  the  robber  chieftain's 
wife,  who  seemed  to  hold  some  inexplicable  but 
important  office  amidst  the  band,  which,  to  a  man, 
obeyed  his  behests  and  shuddered  at  his  frowna. 
Upon  inspection,  my  shoulder  presented  a  very 
decided  but  ingloriously  received  wound.  The 
sharp  heavy  stone  had  cut  through  my  jacket  and 
inflicted  a  deep  ugly  gash,  which  bled  freely.  I 
must  frankly  own  that  it  caused  more  mirth  than 
sympathy  amongst  my  messmates. 

n. 

My  story  now  takes  a  leap  over  sixteen  years  of 
many  changes;  but  the  monotonous  routine  of 
military  life,  apart  from  such  duties  as  concluding 
in  adventures  that  can  be  classed  no  otherwise  than 
as  oases  in  the  desert,  once  more  brought  the  re- 
giment, in  which  I  now  bore  the  title  of  Captain, 
into  the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore.  We 
were  stationed  at  Seetabiildee,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Wolfe — the  same  officer  who,  then  hol- 
ding only  a  company,  had  directed  the  attack  on 
Ameerkote.  The  orphan  daughter  of  the  Pinda- 
ree  sirdar,  for  so  we  chose  to  suppose  her,  had 
grown  up  into  rare  grace  and  beauty,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  Boodun-bee.  That  worthy  dame, 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  high  caste  women  in 
those  days,  had  formed  a  friendly  alliance  with 
Mrs.  Wolfe,  the  kind  wife  of  our  commandant, 
who  had  thus  frequent  opportunities  of  judging 
of  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  lovely 
Xargisi ;  whom  she  described  as  possessing  the 
most  endearing  qualities,  linked  with  a  share  of 
personal  charms  seldom  equalled.  The  son  of 
Yoosef  Khan,  reared  with  her  in  that  ''  behind 
the  purda,^^  or  curtain,  intimacy  which  befits 
brother  and  sister,  had  soon  learnt  to  distinguish 
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ber  bjr  an  ardent  affection  by  no  means  fraternal, 
to  which  she  happily  responded ;  and  the  parents 
looked  with  pleasant  eyes  on  a  passion  so  pure 
and  promising. 

The  youth  himself,  by  name  Hafez  Khan,  had 
recently  been  promoted  to  a  Naigue-ship  in  my 
company, — a  rank  which  may  be  named  "  cor- 
pond"   in  English.      Ho  was,  in  truth,    a  fine 
young  fellow,  a  great  favourite  in  the  regiment, 
to  every  member  of  which,  since  earliest  boy- 
hood, he  had  endeared  himself  by  an  earnest  at- 
tention to  his  duties,  a  gallant  conduct  on  several 
important  occasions,  and  a  bright  cheerful  manli- 
ness of  disposition,  which  never  deserted  him. 
He  was  a  handsome  youth,  too,  with  a  strong 
da^  of  the  poet  and  the  musician  in  his  nature, 
for  he   becmne  celebrated  in  the  ranks   as  the 
author  of  sundry  rekhtas  and  roubaees  (odes  and 
aonnets),  that  soon  became  popular,  and  which  he 
sung  in  a  clear  musical  tenor,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  his  own  rina.     He  spoke  and  wrote  the 
English  language  with  a  fluency  seldom  attained 
by  the  better  class  sepoys,  who  are  generally  in 
disposed  against  any  exhibition  of  an  acquisition 
that  is  too  frequently — or  was,  in  those  days — 
confined  to  low  caste  menials  and  Paria  drummers. 
Indeed  Hafez  was  of  so  superior  an  intellect  that 
it  was  with  no  common  interest  we  heard  that 
finally   the   great    festival    of  betrothment  had 
been  held,  which  affianced  him  to  Nargisi,  the 
foimdling  of  Ameerkote.      His  father,  now  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  some  twenty  summers 
the  senior  of  his  wife,  had  recently  subsided  on 
the  pension  list ;    and   as  about  this  time  the 
regiment  was  ordered  "  down  country,"  to  Ban- 
galore, old  Yoosef  Khan — a  native  of  that  place 
—resolved  to  accompany  us  till   fairly  out  of 
the  Nizam's  territories,  where  solitary  travelling 
might  subject  his  family  to  perils  from  which 
the  Company's  districts  are  free.     Once  beyond 
the  boundaries,  he  determined  to  precede  us,  thus 
avoiding  a  dilatory  march  with  troops ;  the  fair 
iMMuHy  or  Betrothed,  forming  of  course  part  of 
his  goods  and  chattels. 

It  so  happened  that  a  few  weeks  previous  to 
our  departure  from  Sectaboldee,  a  guard  of  honour 
waa  detached  from  the  battalion,  to  accompany 

General to  Secundrabad,  and  in  compliance 

with  the  formula  of  the  roster  Naigue  Hafez 
Khan  was  detailed  for  this  duty.  It  was  not 
then  his  fortune  to  be  with  us  when  we  marched, 
but  as  our  route  led  through  Secundrabad,  he 
would  probably  be  detained  there  to  await  our 
arrival.  "What  was  still  more  imfortunate,  how- 
ever, was  that  his  father  was  unable  to  fulfil  his 
intention  of  starting  with  us,  having  been  seized 
with  sudden  illness,  which  rendered  delay  indis- 
pensable: it  was  not,  therefore,  until  ten  days 
after  we  left  the  cantonment  that  he  was  able  to 
begin  his  journey,  and  consequently  he  had  not 
the  advantage  of  being  accompanied  by  any 
guard;  resolving,  however,  to  make  long  stages 
in  order  that  he  might  overtake  us,  which  he 
ooold  easily  do,  as  a  marching  regiment,  in  times 
of  peace,  is  obliged  to  halt  every  fourth  day,  so 
that  the  baggage-cattle,  &c.,  may  not  be  knocked  up. 


We  had  passed  the  Kistna  river,  and  were 
now:  in  the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  within  a 
march  or  two  of  Hydrabad,  when  one  evening  of 
a  halt  tidings  reached  us  that  Soobadar  Yoosef 
Khan  had  arrived  at  Balconda,  the  village  we 
had  left  the  morning  before,  in  a  pitiable  condi- 
tion. He  had  been  attacked  by  looties,  plundered, 
and  his  daughter  slain !  The  tidings  were  con- 
veyed to  us  by  a  messenger  from  the  old  native 
officer,  who  had  made  a  statement  of  the  case 
to  the  Potail,  or  Headman,  of  the  village, — a 
very  active  official;  by  whom  it  had  been  re- 
ported without  delay  to  the  nearest  British  au- 
thority capable  of  rendering  assistance  in  the  way 
of  pursuit  of  the  plunderers. 

Colonel  Wolfe  could  do  no  more  than  aid  in 
helping  forward  the  afflicted  family,  and  as  the 
village  where  they  were  now  detained  was  but 
a  dozen  miles  distant,  several  of  the  officers  ob- 
tained leave  to  ride  back  and  see  how  matters 
really  were ;  for  we  all  felt  great  concern  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  poor  Nargisi.  As  to  myself  I 
had  somehow  got  to  consider  her  as  more  pecu- 
liarly belonging  to  me,  seeing  that  I  was,  as  it 
were,  the  first  who  set  eyes  upon  her,  when  yet 
an  infant  she  had  never  been  beheld  by  a  white 
man.  As  usual,  however,  on  our  arrival  at 
Balconda,  where  we  found  the  Soobadar  and  his 
wife,  in  great  sorrow,  we  discovered  that  report 
had  magnified  misfortunes  which,  in  themselves, 
contained  a  sufficient  amount  of  calamity  to  cause 
anguish  to  all  concerned.  Nargisi  had  been  car- 
ried off,  but  no  lives  had  been  endangered,  and 
the  circumstances  were  as  follows.  On  the 
solitary  road  leading  to  Balconda,  where  the 
battalion  had  been  so  recently  encamped,  the 
coYered  ffdree  or  waggon,  which  contained  Boo- 
dun-bee  and  her  adopted  child,  with  a  young 
female  attendant,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
body  of  ill- clad  men,  who  paying  no  heed  to  the 
goods  and  baggage,  which  lay  at  their  disposal, 
succeeded  in  forcibly  carrying  away  Nargisi,  after 
having  gagged  herself,  her  protectress,  and  the 
servant.  The  Soobadar  who  followed  slowly  on 
a  tattoo  (pony),  came  up  just  in  time  to  hear  the 
crushing  leaves  in  the  jungle  beneath  their  de- 
parting footsteps.  His  efforts  to  follow  them  up 
for  even  a  few  paces  were  useless ;  they  had  dis- 
appeared as  if  by  magic,  in  the  deep  fastnesses 
of  the  forest.  From  the  waggoner  and  his  son, 
who  had  crouched  down  amongst  the  bushes 
until  the  robbers  had  departed,  he  learnt  what 
had  occurred  ;  and  on  releasing  the  terrified 
females  from  the  galling  bonds  with  which  they 
had  been  roughly  manacled,  hand  and  foot, 
Boodun-bee  assured  him  that  Nargisi  appeared 
to  be  the  sole  object  of  their  cupidity. 

"  You  remember,"  cried  his  wife  to  me,  as  I 
attempted  to  soothe  her,  "the  wild-looking  scoun- 
drel who  tried  to  force  away  Nargisi  from  us  at 
the  Pindarees'  fort,  and  who  was  so  nearly  being 
the  cause  of  your  death. — Well,  Sahib,  upon  my 
head  and  eyes  be  it,  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
crew ;  I  knew  him  at  once,  though  he  was  dis- 
guised as  a  Fakeer ;  wore  the  usual  dress  of  that 
order  of  mendicants ;  and,  of  course,  looked  older 
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and  more  haggard,  for  his  hair  is  now  white,  and 
his  skin  smeared  with  paint  and  powder!  Oh, 
I  am  sure  that  my  child  is  in  his  power !  He 
will  not  slay  her,  but  she  will  die  of  despair, 
and  what  will  become  of  my  poor  Hafez  ? " 
What  indeed  could  be  done  more  than  to  repre- 
sent the  affair  in  tlie  most  forcible  manner  to  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  at  Secundrabad,  nor 
was  any  time  lost  in  forwarding  statements  of 
the  case,  with  earnest  requisitions  for  such  prompt 
assistance  as  was  desirable  in  a  predicament  so 
rai'e. 

On  our  arrival  at  Secundrabad  we  found  that 
our  destination  was  altered.  We  were  to  remain 
there ;  and  as  I  had  long  been  entitled  to  a  holi- 
day, I  solicited  and  obtained  a  month*s  leave  of 
absence,  professedly  to  go  on  a  shooting  excursion. 
My  plans,  however,  were  kept  private  ;  for  I 
knew  that  if  made  public,  measures  might  be 
taken  to  change  my  purposes — wliich  were  to 
seek  the  solitudes  of  Ameerkote,  where  I  had  a 
presentiment  that  tidings  of  the  unfortunate  Nar- 
gisi  would  be  obtained.  The  suggestive  whispers 
of  the  imagination  are  seldom  d«dt  justly  with 
by  the  uninterested,  and  I  carefully  abstained 
from  mentioning  the  romantic  fancies  that  had 
impressed  me  with  an  idea,  that  might  neverthe- 
less prove  an  idle  fallacy.  That  a  certain  amount 
of  danger  necessarily  belonged  to  an  excursion 
into  territories  that  were  beyond  the  actual  con- 
trol of  the  Company,  I  knew;  but  I  was  also 
aware  that  there  was  peace  regnant  between  us 
and  all  influential  authorities  beyond  the  Kistna, 
and  that  bodies  of  marauders  were  rarely  known 
to  attack  an  European  oi&cer,  travelling  solely 
for  sporting  purposes,  without  wealth  or  baggage, 
and  avowedly  ranging  the  jungles  as  a  huntsman. 
But  not  only  had  I  been  stimulated  to  this  deter- 
mination by  my  own  imaginings;  the  state  of 
frantic  grief  into  which  the  abduction  of  Nargisi 
had  plunged  Hafez  was  so  terrible,  that  for 
some  days  he  was  threatened  with  insanity.  By 
degrees  I  got  him  to  enter  into  my  views,  and 
at  last  he  became  more  sanguine  than  myself  of 
discovering  her  in  that  part  of  the  country  where 
first  she  had  been  found.  It  was  then  settled 
that  he  should  procure  leave  to  accompany  me ; 
and  well  armed  for  all  encounters  with  the  deni- 
zens of  the  woods,  we  left  head  quarters  one 
fine  morning,  nor  halted  till  we  had  ridden  some 
thirty  miles;  for  I  had  supplied  Hafez  with  a 
horse,  and  sent  on  several  days  before  a  few 
trusty  servants,  with  a  small  one-poled  tent, 
a  table,  a  camp-stool,  and  other  absolute  neces- 
saries. 

A  week  passed ;  we  had  crossed  the  Kistna,  and 
traversed  a  considerable  extent  of  coimtry — now 
halting  amidst  prairies  and  woodlands,  quivering 
with  game — ^now  passing  through  towns,  fortified 
villages,  and  cultivated  valleys ;  bat  though  we 
had  as  many  ears  as  harvest,  we  could  hear  no- 
thing of  the  missing  bride ;  and  the  gloom  and 
anxiety  which  overwhelmed  Hafez,  and  which, 
indeed,  very  considerably  impaired  my  interest  in 
the  sports  of  the  field,  at  length  increased  to  such 
a  dqgree  that  he  requested  permission  to  proceed 


alone,  disguised  as  a  pilgrim,  towards  Chanda; 
fidthfully  promising  to  meet  me  there  on  a  given 
day.  He  imagined  that  by  secretly  and  solitarily 
making  his  way,  he  was  more  likely  to  obtain  in- 
telligence of  her  he  was  in  search  of,  than  was 
possible  when  accompanied  by  an  European  officer 
and  his  camp  followers.  I  agreed ;  and  on  the 
afternoon  he  left  me.  Taking  my  fowling-piece, 
and  unaccompanied,  I  slowly  sauntered  into  a 
jungly  piece  of  country,  said  to  be  well  stocked 
with  game,  from  lordly  bustard  to  lowly  quail. 
I  had  walked  a  considerable  way,  and  with  more 
success  than  I  felt  inclined  to  take  advantage  of; 
for  being  imattended,  I  did  not  choose  to  overload 
myself  with  any  extra  burden,  nor  did  I  care  to 
waste  my  ammunition  for  the  mere  love  of 
destruction  on  the  numberless  hares,  and  pea-fowl, 
and  green  pigeons  that  crossed  my  path,  hovered 
over  the  rank  reed-grass,  or  swarmed  amidst  the 
brush.  I  began  to  think  it  time  to  turn  tent- 
wards,  when,  as  I  approached  a  magnificent  ban- 
yan tree,  that  stood  in  the  glady  openings  of  the 
forest,  I  saw  that  at  its  base  a  figure  was  ex- 
tended, dead  or  asleep.  Certainly  not  the  former, 
for  at  the  sound  of  my  steps,  as  they  fell  on  the 
withered  leaves,  the  gaunt,  almost  naked  form  of 
a  Fakeer  slowly  upreared  itself,  as  if  from  heavy 
slumber,  with  eyes  scarcely  opened  from  riveting 
repose. 

"  Salaam  !"  cried  I,  as  I  drew  near.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  spectral  appearance  of  the  hag- 
gard and  fearful  looking  creature,  who,  gazing  at 
me  wildly,  as  if  dubious  whether  I  was  indeed 
substantial  or  only  a  thing  of  shadows,  tardily 
arose  from  the  ground,  with  an  ejaculation  of 
wonder,  which  I  knew  not  whether  to  interpret 
into  an  imprecation  or  a  welcome.  The  man  must 
have  been  six  feet  high ;  almost  entirely  naked, 
his  lank  and  attenuated  body  seemed  that  of  a 
skeleton,  over  which  a  thin  skin  of  glittering 
brown  had  been  tightly  drawn ;  long  grey  hair 
fell  down  over  his  shoulders,  circles  of  white  pig- 
ment surrounded  his  large  pierciug  eyes,  and  a 
face  of  singularly  marked  expression — not  without 
outlines  of  beauty  that  were  How  marred  by  time 
and  sorrow,  and,  it  may  be,  crime — recalled  to 
my  memory  the  Pindsu^e  of  Ameerkote.  Nor 
was  the  recognition  confined  to  me.  It  was  mu- 
tual !  and  I  was  considering  whether  a  renewal 
of  hostilities  was  likely  to  mark  our  unexpected 
meeting,  when  he  accosted  me.  I  will  endeavour 
to  translate  his  words  as  best  I  can,  without  in- 
terlarding them  with  the  customary  amount  of 
Hindostani  expressions  that  coidd  only  serve  to 
prolong  the  narrative. 

**  All'hocfiid'Ool'illar^  he  cried,  clasping  his 
hands,  and  reverentially  looking  towards  heaven. 
— "All  praise  be  to  Alia,  who  has  sent  me  help  at 
my  need  !'* 

"  Can  I  succour  you,  my  friend  ?"  demanded  I, 
not  sorry  to  have  our  tete-d'tete  begin  so  ami- 
cably. 

"You  can  help  me,  Sahib,  if  Alia  chooses,' ' 
was  the  answer;  "but  as  Alia  forgives  U8,  so, 
too,  must  you  forgive  me." 

**  What  have  I  to  forgive  r" 
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He  fihook  his  head.  '*  It  needs  not  that  you 
should  try  to  assume  an  ignorance  which  does  not 
exist.  The  Sahib  remembers  me  even  as  I  re- 
member him.  The  beardless  youth  has  become  a 
man,  and  the  associate  of  robbers  has  turned  a 
wandering  penitent,  who  exists  by  what  he  begs, 
not  by  what  he  steals;  but  neither  of  us  have 
forgotten." 

"Agreed,"  I  exclaimed;  "all  is  forgiven,  for- 
gotten,  provided  you  teU  me  where  that  poor  girl 
is  now  concecded — our  dear  Nargisi.^" 

"Nargisi!"  he  said;  "you  call  her  Kargisi, 
and  you  have  named  her  well.  Alas !  alas !"  and 
a  burst  of  passionate  grief  followed,  which  indeed 
was  most  painful  to  witness.  When  the  paroxysm 
had  subsided,  he  spoke  again,  and  a  condensed 
statement  of  his  narrative  will  suffice. 

"  The  mother  of  Nargisi  was  my  only  child. 
My  father  was  opulent;  but  all  his  wealth,  to 
which  I  became  heir  at  an  early  age,  was  squan- 
dered in  follies  and  vices.     I  have  lived  too  long, 
for  I  broke  the  heart  of  a  blameless  wife  by  my 
conduct ;  and  when  at  last,  reduced  to  the  utmost 
destitution,  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  wealth  by 
unlawful  means,  discovery  tore  away  the  veil  that 
concealed  my  dishonesty,  disgrace  flung  its  spotted 
raiment  round   me,   and  an  ignominious  death 
awaited  me.     To  purchase  exemption  from  such 
a  faXe,  I  gave  my  reluctant  child  to  the  embraces 
of  a  man  whose  name  was  rendered  infamous  by 
assassination,   robbery,   and  every  ignoble  vice. 
His  powerM  band  rescued  me  from  the  grave, 
bat  only  to  enslave  me  in  a  career  of  the  blackest 
Tillany.      His  fate  you  know;   his  wife's,  too, 
you  are  acquainted  with ;  his  child's — Oh,  Alia ! 
awful  are  thy  punishments !     I  tried  to  force  that 
babe  from  ^e  Feringhies,   but  failed.     Had  I 
sncoeeded,  I  might  have  learnt  for  her  sake  to 
hare  restrained  my  evil  inclinations,  which  had 
ab!eady  produced  such  bitter  fruits.  But,  deprived 
of  the  only  human  being  in  whom  I  took  an  in- 
terest, I  became  reckless ;  and,  assuming  the  garb 
of  a  Pakeer,  readily  joined  any  troop  of  plunderers 
wiiich,  to  win  my  services,  oifered  me  remime- 
ration.    I  minded  neither  religious  sect  nor  caste; 
for  the  money  of  the  Brahmin  I  would  have  taken 
the  life  of  a  Mahommedan  saint,  and  the  gold  of 
the  highborn  Mussulman  would  have  purchased 
at  my  hands  the  life  of  the  holiest  follower  of 
Vishnoo  that  ever  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  the 
god.      The  sahib  knows  what  the  Phansigars 
are?" 
"  The  Thugs  ?"  cried  I.     "  Yes." 
"  I  have  been  even  linked  with  them  in  their 
bloodless,  but  no  less  murderous,  atrocities.     A 
short  time  ago  I  was  offered  a  large  sum  provided 
I  could  place  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  sect  of 
Hindoo  £snatics,   now  almost  extinct,   a  young 
female  as  a  human  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Kali. 
It  was  decided  that  I  should  accompany  a  party 
of  Thugs,  who  never  ply  their  dreadful  trade  on 
women.     By  this  means  I  should  escape  all  sus- 
picion; and,  whilst  my  associates  undertook  the 
destruction  of  such  males  belonging  to  any  com- 
pany of  travellers  that  might  fall  in  our  way,  I 
was  to  seize  any  such  female  as  might  seem  fit 


for  an  offering  to  the  hideous  Kali.  Alas!  my 
comrades  saw  an  aged  Mahommedan,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  daughter,  pass  our  camp ;  and 
the  leader  pointed  out  the  latter  as  an  acceptable 
gift  to  the  Brahmins  of  the  Black  Pagoda  at 
Koladoorga,  my  employers.  They  were  prevented 
from  putting  into  execution  their  own  measures, 
but  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  girl.  I  did  not 
see  her  until  she  was  delivered  over  to  my  custody, 
stupefied  with  drugs  which  they  had  administered 
to  her ;  nor  did  I  then  suspect  that  I  had  ever 
seen  her  before.  She  was  conveyed  to  the  Pagoda, 
where  I  was  chosen  to  wait  upon  her  until  the 
day  of  the  sacrificial  feast  arrived.  But  there,  as 
I  watched  her  eyes  unclose  from  the  pernicious 
sleep  which  had  been  purchased  by  strong  opiates, 
I  saw  the  jewels  that  decked  her  neck,  her  ears, 
her  arms.  I  saw  and  knew  them,  and,  tearing 
aside  the  veil  that  hid  her  bosom,  I  beheld  the 
mark  which  had  been  bom  with  her !  I  cannot 
tell  you  of  tlie  agony,  the  remorse,  that  distracted 
me ;  neither  can  I  describe  the  poor  child's  horror, 
as,  with  my  head  in  the  dust,  1  told  her  the  fate 
which  awaited  her,  and  confessed  myself  before 
her.  I  thought  of  an  appeal  to  the  Brahmins, 
of  imploring  their  clemency,  of  assuring  them 
that  another  victim  should  be  provided !  As  well 
seek  to  melt  rocks  in  the  crucible  of  the  gold- 
smith !  Their  spies  were  a^out  us,  even  as  we 
opened  our  hearts  to  each  other;  and  I  was 
dragged  from  her  and  thrust  into  a  noisome 
dungeon,  where  I  heard  them  decide  upon  my 
captivity  until  the  sacrifice  was  consunmiated.  A 
frantic  vigour  was  imparted  to  me  that  night, 
and  I  made  a  solemn  vow  to  Alia  to  dedicate  my 
future  life  to  holiness,  if  I  succeeded  in  escaping. 
I  had  scarcely  repeated  the  vow  before  an  answer 
to  my  supplications  was  vouchsafed.  A  noise  in 
a  corner  of  the  darksome  cell  aroused  attention, 
and,  groping  my  way  towards  it,  I  found  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  scratching  of  some  animal  in 
an  adjoining  cavern.  The  place  was  built  of 
bricks,  many  of  which  had  crumbled  inwards. 
By  dint  of  hard  labour,  I  displaced  as  many  of 
them  as  permitted  of  my  creeping  through.  My 
amazement  was  extreme  to  find  myself  in  one  of 
those  subterranean  temples  where  the  frightful 
idols  of  the  Brahmins  are  decorated  with  the 
greatest  magnificence.  It  was  illimiinated  by 
vases  of  perfrimed  oil,  and  on  a  slab  in  the  centre 
burnt  an  odoriferous  fire.  Here  and  there  were 
cages  containing  birds  of  rare  plumage;  in  one 
was  a  large  hooded  serpent,  that  hissed  at  my 
approach ;  whilst  an  ape,  leaping  about  with  ire- 
ful gestures,  menaced  me  with  its  claws.  It  was 
this  creature  whose  scratching  at  the  wall  had 
excited  my  attention.  High  up  in  the  wall, 
where  a  gigantic  figure  of  Hunnooman,  the  mon- 
key deity,  abutted  against  a  flight  of  steps  which 
I  had  no  doubt  led  to  the  upper  chambers  of  the 
pagoda,  I  perceived  a  barred  window ;  and, 
springing  frt^m  the  foot  to  the  knee  of  the  idol, 
and  thence  to  his  shoulder,  I  attained  it.  The 
little  light  that  came  from  this  aperture  was  i-e- 
ceived  from  a  second  orifice  above  it,  evidently 
belonging  to  the  roof  of  the  exterior  temple ;  but 
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I  imagined  that  I  conld  reach  it,  and  was  on  the 

point  of  making  the  attempt,  when  the  chattering 
of  the  ape  arrested  my  steps.  Looking  down- 
wards, I  perceived  that  the  mischievous  creature 
was  endeavouring  to  force  open  the  lid  of  one  of 
those  round  baskets  of  matted  grass,  in  which 
the  practised  snake-charmer  is  accustomed  to 
keep  his  stock  of  reptiles;  and  an  impulse  of 
curiosity  impelled  me  to  ascertain  whefiier  the 
basket  before  me  contained  any  of  those  serpents 
which  prove  so  fertile  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
juggler.  I  leaped  down,  and  was  soon  apprised, 
by  the  loud  sibilations  that  hailed  me  as  I  touched 
the  lid,  that  the  receptacle  was  full.  Among 
other  arts,  I  was  skilled  in  all  the  practical 
science  of  the  snake-charmer ;  and,  on  examina- 
tion, I  found  that  all  the  cobra  di  capellos,  of 
which  there  were  three,  in  addition  to  the  one  in 
the  cage,  had  been  deprived  of  their  poisonous 
fangs.  The  ape,  enraged  at  my  approach,  had 
sprung  towards  a  pillar  that  stood  near,  and  I 
was  about  to  return  to  the  casement  in  order  to 
attempt  an  escape,  when  suddenly  a  panel  in  the 
pillar,  no  doubt  accidentally  touched  by  the 
animal,  flew  open,  and  revealed  a  narrow  flight 
of  steps,  ascending  and  descending. 

"  It  occurred  to  me  that  release  might  be  more 
facile  by  this  means  than  from  the  window,  and 
I  hastened  to  make  the  trial.  I  soon  abandoned 
the  steps  which  led  upwards,  finding  that  they 
terminated  in  a  small  circular  chamber,  frt)m 
which,  indeed,  the  whole  inferior  range  of  the 
subterranean  could  be  viewed  from  different  aper- 
tures— ^those  openings  being  nothing  more  than 
the  mouths  and  eyes  of  the  idols.  Descending, 
then,  I  came  to  a  passage,  scarcely  wide  enough 
to  admit  of  more  than  one  individual,  and  in- 
volved in  complete  obscurity.  As  I  hesitated 
whether  to  advance  or  recede,  the  sound  of  water 
fell  on  my  ears,  and  I  pursued  my  course.  A 
very  few  paces  more  brought  me  a  twinkle  of  the 
light  of  day,  and  presently  I  found  myself  at  the 
end  of  the  passage,  which  opened  into  the  thick 
jungle  through  a  species  of  narrow  cave  or  tunnel, 
whence,  from  a  jutting  rock,  dashed  a  small 
cascade. 

"  I  considered  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  con- 
ceal the  mode  of  my  flight  from  the  Brahmins, 
and,  hurrying  back  to  the  subterranean,  I  took 
the  precaution  of  fixing  my  girdle  and  the  un- 
folded lengths  of  my  turban  to  the  bars  of  the 
window,  imagining  that  by  these  stratagems  I 
might  succeed  in  misleading  them  into  the  belief 
that  I  had  effected  my  escape  by  the  aperture  in 
the  roof — though,  truly,  I  knew  not  whether 
such  a  method  was  really  feasible.  Completing 
this,  I  returned  to  the  passage,  and  soon  found 
myself  at  liberty.  Sahib,  I  have  passed  a  day 
and  a  night  in  fasting  and  supplication.  I  have 
prayed  that  some  plan  might  be  suggested  to  me 
whereby  my  innocent  child's  life  might  be  pre- 
served. Alia  has  sent  you  upon  my  path.  Will 
you  assist  me  ?" 

"  I  swear  it,"  cried  I ;  **  but  how  ?" 

"  The  presence  of  an  European  officer  with  me 
at  the  very  moment  when  their  atrocious  sacrifice 


is  about  to  be  made,  may  be  of  use.  If  not,  I 
am  still  strong,  and  the  Sahib  has  pistols.  The 
Brahmins  are  unarmed." 

"  But  how  gain  admission  to  the  cell  of  Kargisi  ? 
Bather  let  me  instantly  despatch  messengers  to 
Captain  Crawford,  at  Chanda,  who  is,  as  you  per- 
haps know,  the  first  British  officer  who  has  proved 
the  existence  of  human  sacrifices  in  Hindostan — 
hitherto  believed  to  be  extinct.  His  authority  is 
great,  and  he  will  render  us  immediate  assistance." 

"  There  is  no  time,  Sahib.  The  oblation  will 
be  accomplished  to-morrow  night ;  and  Chanda  is 
seventy  miles  hence.  There  is  no  time  to  save 
her  by  such  slow  measures." 

"  What,  then,  is  your  counsel  ?" 

"I  am  acquainted,"  said  he,  "with  all  the 
prefatory  rites  which  must  be  duly  performed  be- 
fore the  grand  sacrifice  takes  place.  At  dusk 
to-morrow  evening  Nargisi  will  be  conveyed, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  sacrificial  altar. 
That  altar  is  in  front  of  the  fire  of  perfumed 
wood,  which  is  kept  constantly  burning  in  the 
underground  temple,  where,  for  one  hour,  she 
will  be  left  alone.  Alone,  said  I  ?  Ko— all  those 
hideous  reptiles,  and  others  that  I  know  not  of, 
will  be  let  loose  around  her.  The  sight  may 
madden,  or  may  kill  her ;  for  she  knows  not  that 
they  are  powerless ;  but,  fix)m  the  effects  on  her, 
those  diabolical  worshippers  of  stones  and  hideous 
creatures  elicit  omens  tiiat  regulate  their  proceed- 
ings for  the  coming  year.  At  that  moment,  let 
us  be  there ;  by  the  same  passage  through  which 
I  contrived  my  exit,  let  us  enter.  Biefore  the 
priests  approach  to  perpetrate  the  deed,  Alia  may 
endow  us  with  strength  to  release  her.  And  then 
I  shall  have  my  revenge !" 

"Be  it  so,"  cried  I;  "meanwhile  Crawford 
shall  be  apprised  of  our  intentions,  and  send  us 
instant  aid.     If  toe  perish  they  shall  not  escape." 

I  inquired  whether  it  was  not  probable  that  he 
was  under  Brahminical  surveillance ;  and,  in  case 
his  hiding-place  was  discovered,  whether  his  life 
was  not  endangered. 

"  No,"  replied  he ;  "  that  is  not  to  be  feared. 
The  Brahmins,  of  no  order,  take  life,  save  as  an 
expiatory  offering  to  Kali,  at  certain  seasons  and 
at  long  intervals.  Neither  must  the  victim  be 
aged  or  impure.  Such  a  sacrifice  would  but 
bring  them  evil." 

"But  the  Thugs?"  said  I. 

"The  Thugs  are  not  sound  religionists  of  any 
sect.  No  pious  Brahmin,  conscientious  in  hus 
faith — no  true  Moslem,  faithful  to  Alia  and  the 
Prophet — ever  joins  the  Phansigars ;  though  the 
outcasts  from  all  religions  and  creeds,  the  repro- 
bate, the  thief  and  murderer,  the  predisposed  by 
vicious  inclinations  to  cruelty  and  covetousness, 
willingly  enlist  under  the  fatal  banner  of  the 
strangling  noose.  The  head  Brahmin  of  the 
Black  Pagoda  is  a  cold-blooded  bigot,  but  ho 
would  shrink  with  horror  from  associating  with 
the  wretches  with  whom  I,  also,  have  mingled. 
Yet,  with  strange  inconsistency,  he  scruples  not 
to  purchase  the  assistance  of  such  assassins  in  the 
provision  of  an  innocent  victim !" 

"  And  the  Pagoda,  is  it  near  ?" 
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''Not  a  mile  henoe,  maharaj !  To-morrow 
evening,  an  hour  before  the  twilight  falls,  will 
you  meet  me  here  ?" 

I  agreed,  and  was  leaving  him,  when,  with  a 
fing^  on  his  lips  and  a  whispered  **  Khamoosh  ! 
— Hush  !"  he  pointed  to  a  conical  hillock  at  no 
great  distance.  It  was  one  of  those  mounds,  so 
fiiequent  in  Hindostan,  which  are  constructed  by 
the  termites,  or  white  ants,  and  which  occasion- 
ally rise  to  the  height  of  several  feet.  Near  it,  I 
observed  a  shallow  dish,  containing  milk,  an  egg  or 
two,  and  a  bunch  of  the  sacred  Tolaseo  Plant 
(Ocymum  sanctumj,  whose  potent  aroma  I  had  for 
some  time  been  conscious  of.  I  was  going  to  en> 
quire  into  his  meaning,  in  pointing  out  the  ant- 
hill, which  was  clearly  abandoned  by  its  original 
Mricators,  when,  from  the  apex,  erecting  its 
terrible  crest,  I  saw  the  glittering  and  gorgeous 
body  of  a  cobra di  capella  dowly  emerge! 

''  Begone,  sahib  azeez  /  beloved  master/'  whis- 
pered he;  ''the  augury  is  good!  That  snake 
shall  yet  be  in  my  possession.  I  have  laid  those 
tempting  baits  to  wHe  him  from  his  nest ;  for,  by 
this  means,  I  shall  achieve  the  act  which  shall,  at 
least,  avenge  my  child !'' 

With  a  vehement  gesture  he  waved  me  away ; 
and,  in  complete  ignorance  of  his  meaning,  I  has- 
tened to  my  tent,  to  reflect  on  the  service  I  had, 
perhaps,  rashly  undertaken  to  perform. 

H y  first  step  was  to  write  to  my  friend  Craw- 
ford, succinctly  explaining  what  had  occurred, 
and  demanding  his  immediate  interference ;  at  the 
same  time  relatiog  the  promise  I  had  made,  and 
the  attempt  that  was  to  be  put  into  execution.     I 
had  conferred  several  kindnesses  on  the  Headman 
of  the  town  near  which  I   was  pitched,  and  I 
thought  that  I  might  count  upon  his  services  in 
return ;    nor  was  I  deceived.     He  instantly  de- 
spatched a  runner  with  my  letter,  who,   in  the 
method  usual  in  the  East,  carries  at  rapid  speed 
that  with  which  he  is  entrusted  to  the  next  viUage 
or  town,  where  he  hands  it  over  to  a  similar  mes- 
senger— always  in  readiness  at  the  official  quarters 
of  file  Headman — who,  in  his  turn,  follows  the 
same  process.     I  wished  heartily  that  Hafez  was 
now  with  me,  nor  was  I,  at  times,  wholly  free 
from  apprehensions  of  the  result  which  might 
accrue  fix)m  too  implicitly  resigning  myself  to  the 
will  of  so  eccentric  an  individual  as  the  Fakcer. 
Bat  neither  did  I  wish  to  recede  from  my  engage- 
ment ;  and  without  revealing  my  intentions  to  my 
servants,  I  simply  ordered  them  to  have  in  readi- 
ness a  pal,  or  small  polcloss  tent,  such  as  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  Vives  of  travelling  natives,  as  it 
might  be  wanted  next  evening ;  whilst  the  worthy 
Potail,  or  Headman  of  the  village,  who  was  a 
Mahommedan,  was  instructed  to  place  a  guard  over 
my  own  tent,  where  two  respectable  Moossulmanee 
women  were  required  to  await  a  native  lady  whom 
I  expected. 

The  hour  at  length  approached  when  the  Fakeer 
might  begin  to  look  for  me ;  and,  true  to  his  ap- 
pointment, I  found  him  seated  beneath  the  banyan 
tree,  his  long  matted  hair  gathered  together  under 
a  plain  red  turban,  the  simple  dress  of  a  Maho- 
medan  traveller  covering  his  meagre  frame,  and 


armed  with  the  keen-edged  tulwar  and  krees  of 
one  who  is  prepared  to  defend  himself  from  the 
attack  of  an  adversary.  Beside  him  rested  the 
round  snake-basket,  to  which  pointing,  as  he  prof- 
fered a  salutation  of  thanks  for  my  presence,  he 
said,  "  It  sleeps ;  it  is  drunk ;  but  by  the  power 
of  Alia,  the  high-priest  of  the  Pagoda  may  succeed 
in  awakening  it !" 

As  we  proceeded  by  a  narrow  path  that,  skirt- 
ing the  thickest  jungle,  led  gradually  downwards 
till  we  reached  a  barren  defile  stretching  between 
two  steep  hills,  I  asked  him  by  what  means  was 
it  customary  to  perform  the  sacrificial  rites. 

"Sometimes  by  fire,"  he  replied,  "which  is 
the  most  fearftil.  The  victim  is  firmly  bound  to 
a  pile  of  fagots,  and  so  consumed ;  but  in  such 
cases  she  is  drugged  with  hashish,  or  opium.  At 
other  times  she  is  strangled  by  the  application  of 
a  cord,  fabricated  of  the  sacred  roots  of  the  pan- 
danus.  A  third  method  remains,  and  it  is  one 
which  is  likely  to  be  employed  on  the  present 
occasion ;  for  I  helped  to  brew  ^AUa  mooji  maaf 
huro  ! — Alia,  forgive  me !)  the  bitter  draught  of 
death,  which  inebriates  whilst  it  kills!  Alas, 
sahib  !  there  is  not  a  weed  that  grows  around  fix)m 
which  I  know  not  how  to  extract  a  bane  or  a 
balsam !  Would  that  I  had  quaffed  the  goblet  of 
martyrdom,  ere  I  had  taught  the  Bralmiin  the 
uses  of  that  fruit  which  nods  now  so  temptingly 
over  yon  rock !" 

I  looked  and  saw  a  tree  whose  dark  green 
branches  were  studded  with  beautiful  roxmd  drupes 
of  a  bright  orange  colour.  I  knew  it  to  be  the 
nux- vomica — the  deadly  nut  of  which  is  immersed 
in  a  soft  white  pulp  >vithin  the  gorgeous  and 
brittle  rind.  I  told  him  how  science  had  taught 
mankind  to  wrest  a  powerful  remedy,  in  the 
strychnino  principle,  from  this  dangerous  fruit, 
and  asked  him  to  point  out,  as  we  proceeded,  any 
other  plant  employed  by  the  poisoners  of  the 
East. 

"The  roots  of  the  hunneer,*^  said  he,  "  whose 
delicious  fragrance  comes  wafted  from  those  beau- 
tiful roseate  blossoms,  supply  us  with  deadly 
venom  ;  and  yon  magnificent  white  flower,  which 
is  beginning  to  shut  up  its  corolla  against  the 
night-dews,  is  rife  with  death." 

I  recognised  the  Nerium  adorum,  or  oleander, 
in  the  shrubby  kunneer,  whilst  the  lesser  plant, 
which  grew  profusely  aroimd,  laden  with  rich 
snowy  flowers  that  exhaled  a  heavy  and  sickly 
perfume,  was  the  common  Datura  stramonium. 
But  we  loitered  not  as  we  talked,  and  ere  long 
the  path  again  wound  into  the  jungle,  already 
casting  an  early  twilight  around.  We  had  per- 
haps gone  some  three  miles  when  suddenly  a  dark 
and  huge  edifice,  embosomed  in  trees,  and  near 
which  a  narrow  but  deep  streamlet  ran  quietly, 
broke  upon  my  sight.  Only  for  a  moment  how- 
ever did  we  hold  it  in  view,  for  suddenly  turning 
down  a  steep  bank  by  a  track  no  bigger  than  a 
great  ribbon,  the  Fakeer  bade  me  follow;  through 
dense  brushwood  we  now  went  till  he  paused 
below  a  shelving  rock,  whence  dashed  a  little 
stream  of  pellucid  water ;  taking  me  by  the  hand 
and  bidding  me  stoop  beneath  a  sort  of  n&tu 
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arch,  he  lod  me  into  a  narrow  cavity,  almost  in 
complete  darkness. 

"  This  is  the  passage  by  which  I  left  the  Betooul 
(pagoda);  and  now,  Khodaixmnd — ^master,  listen 
to  me,  for  it  is  fitting  that  you  should  know  what 
we  have  to  expect.  In  a  few  minutes  the  in- 
strumental music  of  the  Brahmins  will  commence ; 
at  that  moment  the  preparations  are  nearly  com- 
pleted for  leeiding  the  sacrifice  to  the  subteiranean 
temple.  We  shall  witness  the  entrance  of  the 
procession,  and  I  need  not  say  how  necessary  the 
utmost  caution  and  silence  will  be.  The  victim 
will  then  be  left  for  a  gJiuree — a  space  of  about 
twenty  minutes — in  total  solitude,  and  during 
this  space  of  time  must  wc  endeavour  to  rescue 
her,  and  bear  her  afar  from  this  fatal  building. 
Should,  however,  the  loud  sound  of  a  gong  be 
heard,  we  must  look  for  intemiption,  for  it  is  a 
signal  that  the  head  Brahmin  approaches  unac- 
companied to  hold  discourse  with  the  doomed 
virgin.  In  that  case  we  may  have  to  use  violence ; 
be  ready  to  assist  me  with  sword  and  pistol,  if 
necessary ;  but  act  not  at  all  unless  you  see  that 
I  stand  at  fault,  or  call  upon  you  for  aid.  It  may 
be  that  Alia  will  enable  mo  to  save  her  life  with- 
out imperilling  mine,  or — youn  !  The  conference 
over,  during  which  no  sound  from  the  subterra- 
nean can  soar  above,  for  the  noise  of  tom-toms 
and  the  shriek  of  the  Kulera  horn  in  the  upper 
temple  will  drown  all  other  sounds,  the  High 
Priest  will  ring  a  bell,  whose  deep  clang  of  im- 
Burpassable  volume  may  be  heard  for  several 
miles.  This  is  to  announce  that  no  space  of  so- 
litary preparation  will  be  granted  to  the  victim, 
but  that  the  Braliminical  fraternity  are  to  de- 
scend at  once,  to  complete  the  oblation.  That 
bell,  Sahib,  mwt  not  he  sounded,  or  we  are  lost ! 
Another  word,  and  then,  onwards !  Be  not  dis- 
mayed if  the  brood  of  tamed  snakes,  which  are 
retained  in  the  Pagoda,  be  let  loose  and  approach 
you.  They  are  hannless,  for  their  fangs  have 
been  extracted.  But  thine,  my  pretty  pet,"  (and 
he  tapped  the  basket  which  he  carried  imder  his 
arm)  "  thine  are  sharp  and  full  of  the  zahr-i-dawa 
— the  venom  of  revenge!"  And  as  he  tapped 
the  receptacle  a  harsh  hissing  sound  proceeded 
from  it,  while  the  hateful  reptile^s  movements 
became  so  vigorous,  that  I  was  glad  to  be  assured 
the  fastenings  that  retained  it  imprisoned  were  of 
sufficient  strength  to  guarantee  our  safety. 

In  another  moment  such  a  clangour  burst  from 
the  interior  of  the  Pagoda,  that  for  an  instant  I  al- 
most believed  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  performers. 
Tom-toms,  horns,  the  dissonant  clash  of  cymbals 
— I  know  not  how  many  discordant  instruments — 
formed  the  diabolical  orchestra ;  and  this  deafen- 
ing overture  to  the  latent  tragedy  increased  in 
fury  as  we  groped  our  way  tiU  we  reached  the 
circular  chamber  of  which  he  had  told  me,  the 
crumbling  steps  to  which  were  scaled  not  without 
difficulty.  He  there  led  me  to  an  orifice,  which 
he  told  me  formed  the  eye  of  an  idol,  bidding  me 
look  down ;  and  then  indeed  I  witnessed  a  scene 
which  I  have  no  skill  to  describe.  The  whole 
circular  extent  of  a  hall  of  idols  was  lit  up  by 
coJoured  lamps,  rendering  hideously  distinct  the 


unutterably  repulsive  and  sometimes  obscene 
images  worshipped  by  the  Brahmins.  A  sort  of 
altar,  on  which  gleamed  a  vessel  of  burning  gums 
and  wood  that  spread  around  a  rich  but  suffocat- 
ing aromatic  smoke,  stood  in  the  centre,  and  op- 
posite was  a  huge  door,  now  carefully  closed,  the 
chief  entrance  to  the  upper  range  of  temples.  It 
appeared  to  me  but  a  brief  time  that  I  gazed, 
when  the  dissonance  that  had  as  it  were  reigned 
around  ceased  of  a  sudden,  and  the  door,  flung 
wide  open,  gave  admission  to  a  band  of  Brahmins, 
the  centre  group  bearing  on  a  common  charpaee, 
or  bedstead,  the  body  of  a  woman,  stripped  to 
the  waist,  unveiled,  but  her  neck,  her  arms, 
covered  with  jewels ;  a  white  sheet,  flung  across 
the  lower  part  of  her  figure,  was  strapped  by 
silken  cords,  which  bound  her  firmly  to  the 
couch.  It  was  Xai'gisi,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
since  her  early  girlhood — and  whom,  in  fact,  I 
could  not  have  recognised  in  the  pale,  wax-like 
countenance  and  shrouded  yet  symmetrical  figure 
of  the  corpse-like  creature  before  me. 

I  do  not  intend  to  dilate  on  all  the  mummeries 
and  rites  that  now  took  place,  for  I  do  not  recol- 
lect them,  nor  was  it  easy,  amidst  the  hum  of 
choral  voices,  the  monotonous  wail  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  fife,  which  now  made  the  predominant 
music,  and  the  stifling  vapours  arising  from  many 
censers  and  torches,  flaring  with  oily  exhalations, 
to  retain  my  powers  of  observation.  But  I  recol- 
lect that  the  chief  Brahmin  made  a  short  oration, 
in  which  long  life  and  immunity  from  all  frituro 
misfortune  wore  promised  to  Nargisi,  provided 
she  then  and  there  abjured  her  creed  for  that  of 
her  exhortator,  to  which  the  sole  reply  being  a 
faint-voiced  but  decided  negative,  tiie  High 
Priest  (for  so  he  may  be  designated)  warned  her 
that  a  short  period  of  solitary  contemplation  would 
be  accorded  to  her,  at  the  end  of  which  time  sho 
must  be  prepared  to  yield  her  life  as  an  offering 
to  the  goddess  Kali,  unless  she  altered  her  deci- 
sion. I  afterwards  learnt  from  the  Fakeer  that 
her  submission  would  have  no  whit  changed  the 
murderous  intentions  of  the  treacherous  Brah- 
mins. 

"Be  advised,"  cried  the  Bralimin;  "in  u 
ghurreeU  time  let  us  hear  that  you  consent  to  be- 
come a  priestess  in  the  service  of  the  terrible 
Kali!    Behold  her  r' 

And  I  started  so  violently  as  he  pointed  as  I 
thought  to  myself,  that  something  which  I  could 
not  discern  becoming  detached  from  the  idol,  to 
which  in  trutli  I  was  indebted  for  my  place  of 
concealment,  fell  with  a  loud  crash ! 

"  Alia ! "  whispered  the  Fakeer,  "  all  is  lost ! " 
But  all  was  not  lost,  for  the  group  of  Brahmins, 
uttering  ejaculations  of  wonder  and  awe,  with 
which  no  word  of  menace  towards  their  unsus- 
pected audience  mingled,  we  concluded  that,  as 
was  afterwards  proved,  the  accident  had  only 
served  to  heighten  the  dramatic  effect  of  the 
scene.  At  the  word  ** Behold/*'  the  dread- 
ful visage  of  the  idol  had  become  visible 
amidst  glaring  lights  of  blue  and  red  and  yellow, 
but  my  movement  had  shaken  off  one  of  the  skulls^ 
of  which  the  goddess's  skeleton-necklace  was 
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composed,  which,  in  falling,  bounded  from  the 
floor  on  to  the  bier-like  couch  on  which  N argisi 
lay! 

And  now  the  crowd  of  Brahmins  filed  slowly 
out  of  the  cavernous  temple,  leaving  their  chief 
alone  with  the  captive. 
"Art  thou  not  afraid  of  death  ?"  he  asked. 
'*  I  fear  nothing  but  life  with  such  as  you," 
was  the  reply. 

"Think  better  of  it,"  ho  added.  "Belong  to 
US,  and  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacred  priestoss 
a  life  of  pleasure  awaits  you." 

"Begone,"  she  cried.  "I  spurn  your  offers. 
I  am  ready  to  drink  the  cup  of  martyrdom — on 
my  head  and  eyes  be  it ! " 

"  Look  here,"  he  said.  **  See  what  pretty  pets 
I  leave  with  you  for  sport  and  amusement  imtil 
your  final  decision  is  made." 

And  opening,  one  by  one,  several  baskets  of 
matting,  similar  to  that  which  now  lay  close  to 
me,  where  the  Fakeer  stood,  out  leaped  and 
darted  and  wriggled  at  least  a  dozen  gigantic 
serpents !  A  malignant  laugh  passed  the  Priest's 
lips  as  the  poor  girl,  who  doubtless  thought  the 
reptiles  were  fanged,  uttered  a  piercing  shriek, 
which  I  had  some  difficulty  in  repressing  a  ner- 
vous inclination  to  echo. 

"Take  counsel  of  these  wise  creatures,  or  in 
another  ghurree  you  die  I" 

He  departed.  The  doors  closed  upon  him; 
and  on  looking  down  at  the  maid  I  saw  that  she 
had  fainted.  Her  poor  body  had  become  a  field 
for  the  hideous  reptiles  to  sport  upon,  and  I  shud- 
dered like  an  aspen  leaf  iu  a  cruel  wind  to  sec 
the  pcaly  monsters  crawl  over  and  across  her 
l^utiful  chest,  chase  each  other  in  play  around 
her,  and  with  many  hisses  twist  and  twine  about 
the  couch  that  bore  her  senseless  form. 

"Now,  Sahib,  follow  me.  Be  fearless;  help 
me  to  carry  her  away,  and  all  may  yet  be  well." 
I  followed  him  blindly  down  the  narrow  steps 
and  through  the  dismantled  aperture  that  led 
into  the  temple  of  idols,  and  had  again  almost 
screamed  when  a  cobra  di  capella,  as  if  indignant 
at  our  approach,  standing  up  erect  before  us, 
menaced  us  with  expanded  hood  {md  gaping  jaws. 
Quick  as  thought  the  Fakeer  seized  it  by  a  fami- 
liar knack,  and  rubbing  its  revolting  head  -with 
some  fetid  gum,  it  became  instantly  torpid,  lying 
llat  and  fiaccid  on  the  floor.  I  helped  to  cut  the 
f^rds  that  bound  the  still  inanimate  girl,  and  in 
le^s  space  than  I  can  tell  it,  she  was  safe  in  the 
tircular  chamber  that  looked  down  upon  an  Ar- 
mageddon unrivalled  in  horror. 

"Why  not  depart  at  oncer"  I  demanded,  won- 
dering to  see  that  he  paused. 

"There  is  yet  something  to  bo  done,"  he  re- 
plied. "  liemain  here,  and  if  she  revives,  soothe 
her.  This  phial  contains  an  essence  of  which  a 
few  drops  'will  strengthen  her." 

She  lay  still  lifisless  and  quiet  as  a  stone,  and  I 
c-ould  not  resist  resuming  my  position  on  the 
idol,  curious  to  discover  how  the  Fakeer  was  oc- 
cupied. I  beheld  him  place  the  basket  containing 
the  venomous  snake  on  the  couch  where  Nargisi 
had  lain,  and  then  proceed  to  a  comer  of  the 


temple  where,  suspended  from  the  roof,  hung  a 
chain  :  mounting  a  pedestal  that  stood  near  it, 
he  detached  the  chain  carefully,  and  then  I 
guessed  that  it  commimicated  with  the  bell  he 
had  described  to  me  as  one  which  must  not  be 
sounded  while  we  remained  there.  At  that  mo- 
ment, before  he  bad  time  to  descend,  the  rever- 
berating clang  of  a  loud  gong  was  heard,  and  he 
had  scarcely  succeeded  in  concealing  himself  be- 
hind the  door  ere  the  High  Priest  entered. 

I  shall  not  readily  forget  the  expression  of  wild 
amazement  that  crossed  his  countenance,  as  ho 
gazed  on  the  couch,  unoccupied  by  the  victim  he 
had  left  there ;  the  pervading  silence,  too,  seemed 
to  astonish  him ;  for  every  one  of  the  reptiles, 
before  so  restiess  and  irascible,  had  been  soothed 
by  the  Fakeer  into  quiescent  repose.  I  had  not 
leisure  even  to  consider  the  great  peril  that  now 
threatened  us  by  discovery,  but  I  felt  that  there 
was  safety  in  the  removal  of  the  chain  that  com- 
municated with  the  bcU,  and  I  continued  to  gaze 
as  if  upon  some  entrancing  melodrama,  forgetful 
even  of  my  charge. 

*'What  is  this?"  muttered  the  Brahmin. 
"  Have  the  gods  really  been  here  ?"  and  he  fell 
on  his  face  in  supplication.  At  that  moment  a 
shape,  gliding  noiselessly  from  the  recess  behind 
the  doorway,  dagger  in  hand,  and  hatred  in  his 
eyes,  stood  over  him,  ready  to  strike. 

I  coidd  not  but  feel  that,  hypocrite  and  arch- 
deceiver  as  he  was,  the  Brahmin  for  the  time  con- 
scientiously believed  that  what  had  occurred  was 
effected  by  the  agency  of  the  gods  he  worshipped. 

"  Brahma !"  he  exclaimed,  "  your  serpents  sleep ! 
your  monkey  is  invisible  !  yoiu-  sacrifice  has  been 
translated  from  eai'th !  and  here — ^what  hast 
thou  left  in  her  place  ?  "WTiat  basket — the  image 
of  Kali  on  its  lid — is  this  ?" 

He  arose,  took  up  the  basket,  and  with  the 
strongest  emotions  of  wonder,  belief,  and  reverence 
depicted  on  his  expressive  features,  wrenched 
open  the  covering.  I  shiver  with  the  chill  of 
mortal  fear  as  I  writo  what  followed.  The  veno- 
mous inmate  of  that  receptacle,  the  deadly  snake, 
from  whose  mottled  lips  no  fangs  had  been  ex- 
tracted, springing  angrily  from  its  lair,  fastened 
itself  upon  the  old  man's  neck.  I  could  see  the 
quick  bite,  repeated  again  and  again — I  could 
hear  the  shriek  of  unutterable  dismay  and  paui 
that  burst  from  the  appalled  Brahmin's  lips — ^and 
tlien,  as  he  turned  round  to  look  for  the  bell-chain, 
I  could  see  that  he  knew  he  was  not  in  the  hands 
of  his  gods,  but  in  the  power  of  an  enemy,  for  he 
rushed  franticly  to  the  door,  which,  ere  he  reached 
it,  a  strong  hand  had  shut  against  him.  All 
this  I  witnessed,  whilst  from  the  pagoda  above 
came  the  beat  of  the  tom-tom,  the  yell  of  the 
horn,  and  the  clang  of  the  tambourine. 

'^iN'o,  no,  never  through  these  doors  shalt  thou 
pass  in  life,  0  Brahmin,  detested  of  all  Mus- 
sulmans I"  shouted  the  Fakeer,  as  facing  his  vic- 
tim he  glared  inexorably  upon  him.  The  priest 
fell  on  his  face — he  writhed  in  agony,  vainly 
trying  to  rend  the  snake  from  his  neck,  round 
which  it  continued  to  hiss  and  twine. 

**It  is  enough,"  cried  the  Fakeer.      '*  Your 
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task  is  over,  0  destroyer  of  your  worshipper  I" 
and  dasliing  something  across  the  reptile's  hjce 
and  eyes,  it  fell  senseless  on  the  floor,  beside  the 
Brahmin,  now  evidently  in  that  condition  of 
spasmodic  coma  which  is  the  foreronner  of  death 
by  snakebite. 

It  seemed  to  me  now  that  something  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Fetkeer  exerted  over  the  serpent- 
brood  had  also  power  over  myself;  for  though  I 
beheld  what  no  sophistical  reasoning  of  romo^ce 
could  designate  by  any  other  name  than  that  of 
"  murder,"  I  neitiier  by  sign  nor  word  interfered 
with  the  action  of  the  tragedy;  nor,  when  in 
another  moment  the  Fakeer  shook  me  by  the 
shoulder,  as  I  stood  spell-bound,  staring  down- 
wards, and  commanded  me  to  ''collect  myself, 
and  assist  him  in  carrying  our  rescued  flower 
away,"  did  I  remonstrate,  or  utter  a  word  in  re- 
ference to  what  had  passed,  but  obeyed  with  the 
stolid  apathy  of  a  slave. 

We  were,  in  fact,  out  of  the  subterranean  and 
in  the  forest,  under  the  bright  light  of  the  moon, 
beside  the  little  brook,  before.  I  was  fully  aroused 
from  the  inexplicable  sort  of  lethargy  that  bound 
me.  Then,  too,  I  felt  that  it  was  no  season  for 
reproof  or  remark.  I  became  aware,  as  I  helped 
to  bear  the  light  form  of  Nargisi,  that  her  senses 
had  returned ;  she  breathed  again  freely,  and  I 
could  even  feel  her  heart  flutter  like  a  struggling 
bird  beneath  my  hand.  She  was  fully  aroused, 
as  we  passed  tiie  brook;  but  a  few  words  in 
such  Hindoostani  phraseology,  as  is  only  used  by 
the  strictest  followers  of  the  prophet,  whispered 
by  the  Fakeer,  as  he  poured  some  drops  from  the 
phial  which  had  been  consigacd  to  me,  down  her 
throat,  seemed  to  cheer  and  revive  her.  He  then 
explained  to  her,  not  only  his  consanguinity,  but 
the  manner  of  her  rescue,  and  how  he  had  been 
assisted  by  an  old  friend  of  his — an  officer  of  the 
Regiment. 

'* True,"  added  I ;  "a  friend  who  thinks  that 
Hafez  Khan  loves  him — ^yca,  next  to  Nargisi." 

*'Alli,  sahib!"  exclaimed  she,  naming  me  and 
clasping  my  hand.  "  I  know  you,  and  know  that 
Hafez  regards  you  as  a  beloved  brother.  He  will 
thank  you  for  his  Iholhun,  for  she  can  only  weep." 

In  a  short  time  Nargisi  was  able  to  walk,  sup- 
ported between  us;  and,  unobserved,  we  gained 
my  tent,  where  she  was  consigned  to  the  tender 
care  of  the  women,  whose  services  had  been  se- 
cured by  the  obliging  Potail.  Tired  as  I  was, 
and  more  even  by  mental  labour  than  mere  phy- 
sical fatigue,  I  was  desirous  of  assuring  the  Fa- 
keer that  his  old  age  would  be  redeemed  from 
pover^  and  hardship  by  me,  though  I  confessed 
that  his  revenge  appeared  to  me  to  be  unnecessarily 
cruel. 

"Khodawund,"  replied  he,  "it  was  written 
on  the  Brahmin's  forehead  that  he  should  die  by 
a  Mussulman.  He  would  not  spare  her  life  who 
was  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world,  and  I  took 
an  oath  of  vengeance.  What  I  have  done  is 
known  to  Alia  and  to  you." 

"  Nay,"  said  I,  "fear  not  that  words  of  mine 
will  involve  you  in  any  peril.  /  will  not  betray 
you.     May  God  absolve  you !  " 


"  I  am  absolved,"  he  answered ;  "  and,  saving 
to  bless  you  and  all  who  have  nurtured  my  child, 
I  have  little  more  to  say.  The  few  years  that 
remain  to  me  of  life  I  slmll  pass  in  acts  of  peni- 
tence and  religious  duty;  and  if  hereafter  the 
lonely  tekia  (shrine)  of  an  anchoret  meets  your 
eyes  at  the  tomb  of  the  holy  WuUee  (saint)  which 
is  familiar  to  all  who  visit  the  city  of  Bangalore, 
you  may  quietly  recognise  a  grateful  friend  in  the 
hermit  Ullee  Sha,  though  he  may  not  choose  to 
hear  his  former  callings  proclaimed  through  the 
streets  by  sound  of  trumpet  and  tambour.  The 
Sahib  loves  to  gather  wild  herbs — the  leaves  and 
the  roots  that  are  disregarded  by  the  multitude. 
The  virtues  of  all  are  known  to  Ullee  Sha,  and  he 
will  take  pleasure  in  imparting  his  knowledge  to 
you.  I  have  already  given  my  benediction  to 
Nargisi ;  I  now  bestow  it  on  you.  Khoda  hafez^ 
fareweU!" 

And  with  a  low  salaam  the  Fakeer  left  me, 
nor  did  I  see  him  again  for  many  months,  when, 
indeed,  as  our  regiment  marched  into  Bangalore 
one  fine  morning,  we  saw  an  aged  and  venerable 
Fakeer  praying  devoutly  by  the  wayside  near  an 
ancient  tomb.  His  secret  was  kept,  and  not  sel- 
dom had  I,  and  also  Hafez  Khan,  conferences  of 
no  vulgar  nature  with  the  greatly  esteemed  Ullee 
Sha! 

But  to  resume  my  story.  The  following  morn- 
ing brought  a  strong  escort  of  cavalry  from  my 
friend  Crawford,  whom  my  communication  had 

reached  at  ,  some  thirty  miles  nearer  than 

Chanda.  A  portion  of  the  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  me  in  reply  to  mine,  will  supply  the  next 
most  important  links  in  my  little  chain  of  events. 

"  The  Pagoda  of  Kaladoorga  and  its  inmates 
have  long  been  under  suspicion,  and  your  state- 
ment shaQ  hasten  proceedings  regarding  it  that 
have  been  too  long  delayed,  for  want  of  sufficient 
evidence.  But  I  have  lately  been  busily  engaged 
in  tracking  a  desperate  gang  of  Thugs,  whose  assas- 
sinations and  depredations  have  been  undoubtedly 
patronized  by  tiie  head  Brahmin  of  the  Black 
Pagoda ;  and  also  by  others,  whose  participation 
in  such  crimes  was  not  suspected.  A  very  mar- 
vellous accident  has  thrown  the  principal  Phansi- 
gar  and  his  adherents  into  my  power.  We  had 
intimations  that  some  suspicious  characters,  dis- 
guised as  cloth-merchants,  had  been  seen  near 
Biranore,  where  yet  they  had  displayed  no  mer- 
chandise for  sale.  Two  opulent  tradesmen  of 
that  place,  expected  on  their  return  from  Hydra- 
bad,  suddenly  disappeared  ;  and  as  it  was  known 
tliey  had  considerable  property  on  their  persons. 
Thuggee  was  suspected.  I  sent  out  my  scouts,  and 
they  discovered  that  the  suspicious  party,  con- 
sisting of  ten  men,  had  since  accompanied  some 
rich  travellers,  who  were  really  laden  with  goods 
for  sale,  on  their  way  to  Hydrabad.  Determined 
to  follow  on  their  trail  in  propria  persona,  I  as- 
sumed a  disguise  which  has  frequently  been  useful 
to  me,  and  with  seven  picked  men  whom  I  could 
trust,  similarly  equipped,  pursued  the  merchants 
on  horseback,  until  arriving  at  a  village  near  the 
borders  of  the  great  Mahari  jungle,  we  heard  that 
they  had  passed  by  only  a  few  hours  before. 
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There  I  left  our  steeds  under  the  care  of  the  Po- 
tail  and  a  trooper.  It  was  dark  when  wc  reached 
an  old  Bcraiy  near  a  well,  in  the  heart  of  the  jun- 
gle, and  there  I  had  hoped  to  have  overtaken 
them ;  but  I  was  too  late,  and  thought  it  advisa- 
ble to  wait  till  the  first  dawn.  I  accordingly 
ordered  the  men  to  bivouac,  and  was  enjoying  my 
pipe,  an  hour  later,  when  one  of  my  people  drew 
near.  He  had  wandered  a  little  way  into  the 
jungle,  when,  attracted  by  voices,  he  listened,  and 
found  that  he  had  unconsciously  come  upon  a 
party  of  the  very  gang  we  were  in  search  of. 
From  their  discourse  he  gleaned  that  the  unfor- 
txmate  merchants  had  been  strangled  that  very 
evening,  and  that  the  rest  of  their  party  were 
even  then  employed  in  covering  the  lifeless  bodies 
o^  their  victims  with  sand,  in  the  dry  bed  of  a 
nnla  (brook).  They  were  eating  their  rice  near 
a  httlo  stream,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our 
encampment. 

"  I  instantly  acted  on  this  information,  and  qui- 
etly and  swiftly  we  were  in  a  very  short  time 
afterwards  ensconced  behind  the  group  of  bushes 
vbere    the    Thugs,   now  preparing    for    sleep, 
awaited  their  comrades.      ^N'or  was  it  long  ere  a 
pbrill  cry,  like  the  first  bark  of  a  jackal  before  it 
has  fairly  entered  upon  its  concert  of  yells,  was 
heard  in  the  woods  to  our  right.     '  There  they 
are! '  cried  one,  *  and  all  is  safe.*      Another  bark 
VM  now  heard,  followed  by  two  similar  signals  in 
quick  succession :  signals  which  seemed  completely 
to  rouse  the  party  near  us.     *  There's  some  fresh 
game  in  view,'  cried  a  Thug.     '  Only  one  bird  in 
the  snare,'  said  another,  *  for  the  cry  of  the  jackal 
is  but  double.      Where   are  the  kodalies — the 
pickaxes  ? ' 

"  'All  right,'  said  the  former;  *  but  the  roomal 
is  round  Bala  Ham's  waist,  whose  turn  it  will  be 
to  give  our  new  guest  a  quiet  sleeping-ground.' 

"I  was  not  ignorant  that  the  roomal,  or  kerchief, 
iras  the  noose  wherewith  their  victims  are  stran- 
gled, and  shuddered  as  I  observed  four  men  issue 
from  the  opposite  jungle.  The  Thugs  hailed  each 
oUier  with  affected  joy,  pretending  that  by  some 
mischance  they  had  wandered  from  the  proper 
path. 

"'And  lo!  brethren,'  said  one  of  the  newly- 
arrived,  '  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
a  fellow  traveller,  who  is  willing,  for  the  sake  of 
society,  to  accompany  us  to  Nagpore,  and  who  is, 
in  fact,  on  the  look-out  for  a  kinswoman  of  his — 
a  young  maiden  who  has  been  carried  away  by  a 
Wd  of  robbers  from  her  parents,  as  tliey  were 
proceeding  to  Secundrabad.  You  remember  the 
^aspidoos  men,  accompanied  by  a  female,  who 
implored  our  interference,  but  was  prevented  by 
them  from  informing  us  what  her  grievances 
▼ere,  who  met  us  yesterday  ?  Well,  they  talked, 
yon  know,  of  going  on  to  Oujain  to-night,  and  if 
we  are  astir  by  the  first  cry  of  the  quail  in  the 
morning,  we  may  chance  to  come  upon  them 
before  they  start ;  and  none  of  us  wiU  grudge  to 
assist  our  young  friend  here,  if  the  girl  should 
prove  the  right  one.' 

"  The  stranger,  whose  countenance  I  could  not 
discern,  expressed  his  thanks,  and  the  party  seemed 
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busily  preparing  to  bivouac  for  the  night,  when 
one  of  the  new  arrivals  exclaimed,  *Bala  Eam, 
fetch  me  a  draught  of  water.'  Bala  Ram  arose, 
and  jingling  his  lota  (a  metal  guglct)  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  streamlet,  I  saw  him  at  the  same 
moment  untwist  the  long  scarf  that  girt  his  waist, 
and  gather  it  together  in  certain  folds,  whose 
intention  I  could  better  guess  than  explain.  I 
whispered  to  my  men,  who  were  breathlessly 
awaiting  my  orders,  to  keep  silent  until  I  gave 
the  word  of  attack,  for  I  saw  that  the  moment 
was  near.  Bala  Kam  made  some  noise  in  bring- 
ing the  water,  and,  coming  towards  the  four  who 
sat  together,  their  backs  towards  him,  offered  the 
lota  to  him  who  had  demanded  it. 

**  *  Perhaps  our  brother  will  drink  first  ?'  said 
he,  offering  it  to  the  stranger,  who,  rejecting  it 
with  thanks,  expressed  a  desire  to  repose  himself, 
and  made  a  movement. 

"  '  Stop,  friend,'  said  the  Thug ;  *  there  are 
thistles  there.  Bala  liam  will  bring  the  large 
extra  mat.' 

"  At  this  moment  Bala  llam  stood  directly  in 
front  of  me,  and  a  few  paces  behind  the  victim, 
who  was,  as  were  the  others,  in  a  sitting  posture. 
I  saw  that  but  one  method  was  left  me ;  and  as  I 
beheld  the  coiled  up  noose  in  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  I  presented  my  pistol  at  his  head. 
In  another  instant  the  fatal  scarf  was  thrown — I 
fired — gave  the  signal  for  attack — and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  the  whole,  with  the  exception 
of  one  man,  were  in  our  power.  I  found  the 
victim — no  other,  as  long  ere  this  you  have 
guessed,  than  Hafez  Khan — struggling  on  the 
ground,  the  noose  round  Ids  neck,  but  without 
having  occasioned  any  serious  injury.  Bala  Ham, 
shot  through  the  very  topmost  pinnacle  of  his 
particularly  high  pugree  (turban),  lay  howling 
behind  him ;  and  his  comrades,  to  a  man,  were  in 
a  condition  of  despicable  panic.  The  jewels  which 
Hafez,  witli  a  ridiculous  ostentation,  bore  about 
his  person,  had  excited  their  cupidity ;  but  their 
services  in  the  cause  of  Thuggee  are  over.  Hafez 
wiU  accompany  me  to  yoiu:  camp  before  another 
day  terminates,  and  we  hope  to  be  of  use  to  you 
if  you  have  not  already  succeeded.  Your  Fakeer 
appears  to  be  a  daring  fellow." 

I  did  not  monopolise  the  contents  of  this  letter, 
but  had  the  intense  satisfaction  of  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  fair  Nargisi — perfectly  recovered 
from  all  the  fear  and  fatigue  with  which  her 
strange  and  perilous  adventure  had  for  a  time 
overwhelmed  her — to  interpret  the  intelligence  it 
contained  to  her  in  person.  A  very  graceful 
creature  she  was  !  a  very  gentle,  modest,  yet  dig- 
nified girl!  and,  although  a  Mussulmanee,  not 
concealing  that  the  frequent  society  of  good  Mrs. 
"Wolfe  had,  in  some  measure,  influenced  her  opi- 
nions regarding  the  sahillogue  (British  gentry) 
most  favourably.     But  my  tale  is  almost  told. 

In  a  few  hours  Hafez  was  my  guest,  and  Cap- 
tain Crawford,  fine  fellow  as  he  was,  assured  me 
that  there  should  be  no  future  sacrifice  of  human 
life  at  the  Pagoda ;  and  I  have  reason  to  know 
that  he  kept  his  word.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a 
report  that  the  head  Brahmin  of  that  establishment 
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had  died  duiing  the  celebration  of  an  important 
holy  rite,  which  was  interpreted  as  an  omen  of  the 
most&YOurablo  kind ! 

Safely  arrived  at  head  quarters,  it  was  not  many 
weeks  thereafter  when,  in  the  lines  of  our  r^- 
ment,  a  grand  festival  was  held  on  the  occasion  of 
the  9ha^y  or  marriage,  of  Hafez  Khan,  newly 
promoted  havaldar,  to  the  adopted  daughter  of  the 


retired  Soubadar^  his  fiEtther.  And  now  that  some 
ten  years  have  passed  since  then,  I  can  tmthfdlly 
assure  my  readers,  that  both  Hafez  and  his  ane^ 
his  only  wife — the  still  lovely  Nargisi — are  alive 
and  blest  in  each  other ;  not  the  less  happy  for 
being  surrounded  by  a  thriving  group  of  little 
Mahomedans  and  Moossulmanees,  who  caU  them 
Ma-JBaap;  i.e.  Mother  and  Father. 


THE   BEPORTERS'    GALLERY. 


If  it  has  ever  been  your  lot,  most  magnanimous 
sir,  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster 
Hall  about  four  any  afternoon  while  Parliament 
is  sitting,  you  must  have  observed  more  than  one 
individual  with  cheeks  evidently  "sicklied  o'er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,''  iiishing  into  the 
door  which  leads  to  the  Strangers'  GraUery  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  If,  however,  you  look  well, 
you  will  see  that  the  parties  referred  to,  instead  of 
going  the  whole  length  of  the  passage,  as  you  arc 
compelled  to  do  when  occasionally  you  get  an 
order,  turn  sharply  to  the  left  and  climb  a  flight 
of  narrow  stairs.  If  you  manage  to  follow  them, 
you  will  And  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  a  small  lobby, 
where  three  or  four  boys,  in  the  livery  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Company,  are  waiting  to  re- 
ceive the  parliamentary  report,  which  almost  im- 
mediately after  is  flashing  along  the  wires  to 
our  great  hives  of  industry,  of  intelligence,  and 
life,  or  to  the  capitals  of  other  lands — to  Paris — 
to  Vienna —  to  Berlin.  You  turn  to  the  left  and 
enter  a  small  room  set  apart  for  refreshments  — 
three  or  four  individuals  are  seated  at  table, 
one  drinking  Bass's  unrivalled  ale,  another 
feasting  on  juicy  beef,  another  regaling  himself 
with  brandy-and-water,  and  another  sipping  the 
less  stimulating  and  equally  agreeable  produce  of 
the  coffee  plant.  The  happy  fellows  are  poking 
their  fun  at  each  other  in  a  mild  and  pleasant 
way,  or  possibly  discussing  the  usual  political 
topics  of  the  day;  others  flit  through  the  room 
with  a  celerity,  as  Mr.  Squeers  said  of  nature, 
easier  imagined  than  described.  Were  they  fol- 
lowed by  th^  gentlemen  of  Hebrew  extraction, 
with  those  mysterious  little  slips  of  paper  which 
contain  letters  of  such  magic  power,  they  could 
not  walk  faster.  As  you  listen,  utterances  of 
doubtful  and  dire  import  fall  from  their  lips. 
"Palmerston  is  up,"  says  one.  You  are  alarmed, 
you  think  the  botUe-holder  is  in  a*  rage,  and  you 
tremble  for  the  consequences.  Again  you  hear, 
"Lord  John  is  down;"  you  are  distressed  at  the 
intelligence,  the  old  champion  of  civil  and  reli 
gious  liberty  you  hoped  would  long  have  been 
preserved  fh)m  such  a  catastrophe.  The  gentle- 
men around  you,  however,  listen  to  such  state- 
ments with  the  coolness  of  stoics,  paying  little  or 
no  regard  to  such  announcements.     One  says  to 


another,  "When  are  you  on?"  another  demands 
of  his  Mend,  whether  he  is  off,  another  says  he 
comes  on  at  nine.  You  are  puzzled  to  know 
what  manner  of  men  you  are  amongst.  They  are 
not  strangers  fresh  from  the  country — they  have 
too  pale  and  town-like  a  look  for  mat ;  they  are 
not  members — because  members  feast  in  another 
part  of  the  house.  You  will  soon  see  what  they 
are;  you  leave  that  room  and  enter  another,  in 
which  are  a  few  well-dressed  personages  tran- 
scribing hurriedly,  as  if  for  life.  The  truth  flashes 
upon  you,  "These  men  are  the  reporters,"  yon 
exclaim.  For  once,  my  good  sir,  yon  are  right, 
and  if  you  go  through  that  glass-door  you  will 
And  yourself  in  the  Bxpobtebs'  Galleet. 

We  will  suppose  that  for  this  time  only  the 
doorkeeper  has  relaxed  his  usual  vigilance,  and 
you  have  managed  to  effect  an  entrance.  There 
IS  as  much  difficulty  in  getting  a  stranger  into  the 
Eeporters'  Gkdlery  as  in  getting  Baron  Rothschild 
into  the  House.  As  the  gallery  vrill  not  hold 
more  than  thirty,  it  is  quite  right  this  should  be 
the  case.  On  the  back  seats  the  reporters  arc 
sitting  idle  —  some  criticizing  the  speakers  in 
a  manner  anything  but  complimentary  —  some 
sleeping,  some  reading  a  quarterly  —  but  on  the 
front  seat  you  see  some  dozen  or  thirteen,  each  in 
a  little  box  to  himself,  busily  engaged.  If  the 
speaker  be  a  great  gun  the  reporter  puts  forward 
his  ubnost  energies  and  takes  down  every  word — 
if  he  be  one  of  the  illustrious  obscure  the  ^sk 
is  less  difficult,  and  a  patient  public  is  saved  the 
painful  duty  of  reading  the  tpmsima  verba  of 
Smith  or  Brown.  Beside  the  reporter  sits  an- 
other gentleman,  who  has,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, an  easier  office  to  perform.  He  is  the 
gentleman  that  does  the  parliamentary  summary 
to  which  you  instinctively  turn,  instead  of  wading 
through  the  eight  or  nine  columns  that  give  the 
debate  itself  With  the  exception  of  the  Jf&mtn^ 
Advertiser,  all  the  papers,  I  believe,  have  a  sum- 
mary writer  in  the  gallery,  who  remains  all  night, 
while  the  reporters  take  their  turns,  which  last 
on  an  average  half  an  hour.  Thus,  no  sooner  has 
a  reporter  been  at  his  post  for  that  time,  than  he 
leaves  the  house  and  rushes  up  to  the  office  to 
copy  out  his  notes;  this  may  take  him  an  hour. 
He  then  returns,  and  is  ready  to  go  on  again  when 
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he  is  doe.    It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  one 
man  to  report  a  debate  and  then  to  copy  out  his 
notes,  and  be  in  time  for  the  paper  of  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  consequently  each  paper  is  compelled  to  have 
a  body  of  nine  or  ten  parliamentary  reporters,  and 
these  reporters,  in  order  that  they  may  all  have 
an  equal  chance,  vary  their  turns  every  week. 
Thus  the  man  who  goes  on  one  week  at  four, 
goes  the  next  at  a  later  hour — and  the  reporter 
who  is  one  week  in  the  Commons,  perhaps  the 
next  has  the  honour  of  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Lords.     Otherwise  the  hard  work  might  fall  to  a 
few,  and  the  rest  might  take  it  very  easy  indeed. 
As  we  don't  happen  to  be  reporting,  we  will 
look  about  us  a  little.     On  our  left  are  the  re- 
porters  belonging  to  the  Daily  New%   and  the 
Morning  Advertiser,     The  three  boxes    in    the 
middle  belong  to  the  Times^  in  one  of  which  sits  Mr. 
Dodd,  author  of  the  "  Parliamentary  Companion," 
manager  of  the  reporting  corps  of  the  Timet  — 
manager  under  Lord  Charles  Kussell,  Sergeant  at 
Anns  of  the  reporters'  gallery  itself.     A  curious 
ansodote  is  told  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
boxes  belonging  to  the  Timee,     During  the  recent 
debate  on  India,  some  M.P.  referred  to  a  book 
recently  published  in  defence -of  the  East  India 
Company  as  the  work  of  a  literary  hack — much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  literary  hack,  who,  at  that 
time,  was  writing  the  summary  for  the  Times.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Times'  reporters,  are  those 
belonging  to  the  ITerald  and  Post    A  few  of  the 
weekly  papers  have  reporters  in  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  nights,  and  these  constitute  the  only  habi- 
tues of  the  gallery.     Of  course  the  aspect  of  the 
house  is  different  to  what  it  is  when  viewed  from 
the  Strangers'  Gkllerj'.     You  miss  the  Speaker 
and  his  ornamented  chair  and  majestic  wig,  but 
you  have  a  better  view  of  the  gangway  and  the 
bar — you  see  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  wearing  a 
sword,  seated  on  his  easy  chair — that  chair  being 
made  easy  by  the  receipt  of  twelve  hundred  a  year, 
lou  see  the  gallery  under  the  Strangers'  Gallery 
in^'hich  peers — and  members*  sons  and  old  3i[.P.*s 
occasionally  sit ;  and  now  and  then,  througli  the 
glass- door    by  which  members  enter,  you  see  a 
bonnet — a  bit  of   muslin — ^the  lustre  of   some 
female  eye— denoting  that  woman  in  her  loveli- 
nm,  is  taking  note  of  the  Conscript  Fathers. 
This  reminds  us  that  the  Reporters*  Gallery  is  just 
under  the  little  cage  in  which  the  British  fair  are 
confined  during  a  debate.     The  consequence  is  to 
Bome  of  the  reporters  who  wear  moustaches,  and 
cultivate  the  art  of  killing — ^who  get  themselves  up 
in  a  very  different  style  to  your  fothers  of  families 
--&  Barmecide  feast  of  the  most  cruel  kind. 
They  hear  the  murmur  of  female  voices,  not 
always  "gentle  and  low" — they    know    that, 
Bhinmg  like  stars  above  them,  are  forms  such  as 
"might  melt  the  saintship  of  an  anchorite" — 
that  above  them  are  eyes  more  eloquent  than  the 
tongues  below,  but  they  cannot  realize  what  they 
can  imagine — and  whilst  music  comes  to  them 

Like  ocean  which  upon  the  moonlight  shores 
Of  lone  Sigeom  steals  with  murmuring  noise, 

they  must  take  down  the  common  sense  of  com- 


mon men ;  such  is  their  cruel  fate.  And  now  one 
word  about  our  companions.  Most  of  them  are 
young  men — some  are  in  their  prime.  None  of 
them  are  old — old  reporters  are  only  met  with 
where  dead  donkeys  and  departed  postboys  are 
common.  At  any  rate  they  are  not  engaged  on 
the  morning  papers.  The  late  hours,  the  hard 
stretch  of  mind  and  body  required  in  a  reporter, 
don't  exactly  suit  old  men.  If  you  think  report- 
ing easy,  my  good  sir,  you  are  most  confoundedly 
mistaken.  It  takes  you  two  or  three  years  to 
master  shorthand  sufficiently  to  take  your  place  as 
a  reporter  in  the  gallery.  When  you  have  done 
that  you  will  find  that  you  don't  get  your  money 
for  nothing,  I  can  assure  you.  You  must  for  half 
an  hour  take  down  all  you  can  hear.  You  must 
then  copy  that  out  into  long-hand  and  plain  Eng- 
lish as  best  you  can.  You  must  then  come  back 
into  the  house  and  take  another  turn,  and  so  on 
till  the  house  is  up ;  and  then,  worn  and  weary, 
you  must  again  trudge  to  the  office,  and  there  in- 
dite the  copy  which,  before  tbe  ink  with  which  it 
is  written  is  dry,  is  in  the  composing-room  and  in 
type.  As  this  may  detain  you  till  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  you  are  then  at  liberty  to  retire — to 
your  bed,  if  it  suit  you,  or  to  the  flowers  and  early 
purl  of  Covent  Garden,  if  it  be  summer  time,  and 
you  are  of  a  sentimental  turn.  Now,  occasionally 
it  is  all  very  well  to  sit  up  till  three  or  four  in  the 
morning.  London  then  is  invested  with  a  grandeur 
and  stillness  very  impressive.  The  air  is  Iresh  and 
pure,  bearing  with  it  the  odours  of  the  country — the 
grand  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  looms  proudly  before 
you — the  streets  seem  broader,  longer  than  usual 
— and  far  off  we  catch  glimpses  of  Hampstead  or 
of  the  Surrey  hills — but  when  you  have  to  see 
this,  not  once,  but  everjr  morning,  the  case  is 
altered,  the  spell  is  broken,  and  the  charm  is  gone ; 
and  such  a  life  must  telJ,  sooner  or  later,  upon  the 
constitution,  lleporters  are  not  rosy  jolly  men — 
they  don't  look  like  Barry  Comwairs  happy  squires, 

With  hrains  made  clear 
By  the  irresistible  strength  of  beer. 

Most  of  them  live  well,  and  are  protected  against 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  The  rcportera 
of  the  Daily  News  and  Times  come  down  in  cabs, 
but  they  appear  delicate  hothouse  plants ;  though, 
after  all,  they  do  not  look  worse  than  a  popidar 
M.P.,  such  as  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  or  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson,  at  the  end  of  a  session.  As  a  class,  we 
have  already  hinted  the  reporters  are  intellectual 
men.  Among  them  are  many  who  have  embraced 
literature  as  the  noblest  of  all  professions,  and 
have  as  sacredly  devoted  themselves  to  it  as,  in 
old  times,  priests  did  to  the  service  of  their  gods. 
You  can  tell  these  by  their  youthful  flush  and  lofty 
foreheads.  A  time  may  come  when  the  world 
may  seduce  them  from  the  sei-vicc — when  all  gene- 
rous aspirations  may  fade  away — when  crushing 
selfishness  shall  make  them  common  as  other  men. 
Then  there  are  others  to  whom  reporting  is  a 
mere  mechanical  calling,  and  nothing  else ;  who 
do  their  week's  work  and  take  their  week's  wages, 
and  are  satisfied ;  but  most  of  the  parliamentary 
reporters  are  clever  men,  and  all  aayirii  tA\.\x^\* 
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character.  The  mistake  is  one  a  little  self-loye 
will  easily  induce  a  man  to  raoke.  Men  of  infinite 
wit  and  spirit  have  heen  in  the  gallery — therefore, 
the  men  in  the  gallery  now  are  men  of  infinite  wit 
and  spirit.  A  gorgeous  superiority  over  other 
men  is  thus  tacitly  assumed.  You  will  hear  of 
such  a  one,  that  he  was  a  reporter  on  the  Times, 
and  he  was  not  clever  enough  for  that,  and  so  they 
made  him  an  M.P.  But,  after  all,  no  man  of 
great  genius  will  report  long,  if  he  can  help  it. 
Beporting  is  terrible  drudgery.  A  man  who  can 
write  his  thoughts  well  will  not  willingly  spend 
his  time  in  copying  out  the  thoughts  of  others. 
Dickens  was  a  reporter  for  the  Morning  ChronicU 
— but  he,  though  his  talent  in  that  way  was  great 
— though  he  could  perform  almost  unparalleled 
feats  as  a  reporter,  soon  left  the  gallery.  At  one 
time  Angus  Eeach  was  in  the  gallery — there, 
night  after  night,  may  you  stiU  see  that  rising 
novelist  Shirley  Brooks.  For  a  literary  man,  re- 
porting is  a  capital  crutch.  He  is  well  paid,  and 
it  often  leads  to  something  else.  The  limes'  re- 
porters are  divided  into  three  classes,  none  of 
whom  get  less  than  seven  guineas  a  week.  The 
other  papers  do  not  pay  quite  so  well,  but  a  lite- 
rary man,  if  he  be  in  earnest,  can  live  on  less  than 
that  till  the  day  comes  when  the  world  owns  him 
and  he  becomes  great ;  and  if  his  dream  of  fancied 
greatness  be  but  a  dream — if  hope  never  realise 
the  flattering  tale  she  at  one  time  told,  stiU  he  has 
a  means  of  respectable  livelihood — and  may  rise 
from  a  reporter  into  an  editor.  Mr.  James  Grant, 
editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser,  was  at  one  time 
reporter  for  that  paper.  In  some  cases  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  reporter  docs  not  end  quite  so  success- 
fully. Only  recently  a  reporter  for  one  of  the 
morning  papers  contested  an  Irish  borough. 
Unfortunately,  instead  of  being  returned,  the 
ambitious  youth  was  thrown  into  gaol  for  an 
insignificant  tavern  bill  of  merely  £250  for  eleven 
days.  What  cruelty.  What  talent — what  hope 
— ^what  failure  have  there  not  been  in  the  Be- 
porters'  Gallery?  And  those  who  know  it,  if 
they  wanted,  could  find  abundance  of  material 
there  "^th  which 

To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  in  nothing  is  the  astonishing 
improvement  made  in  these  latter  times  so  con- 
spicuous as  in  our  system  of  parliamentary  re- 
porting. The  House  was  in  terror  when  reporters 
first  found  their  way  into  it.  "  Why,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Winnington,  addressing  the  Speaker,  "  you 
will  have  every  word  that  is  spoken  here  mis- 
represented by  fellows  who  thrust  themselves  into 
our  gallery.  You  will  have  the  speeches  of  this 
House  printed  every  day  during  your  session,  and 
we  shall  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  contemptible 
assembly  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  In  conse- 
quence of  such  attacks  as  these,  the  reporters 
became  frightened,  and  gave  the  debates  with  the 
speakers  ^sguised  under  Roman  names,  though 
nothing  could  be  more  wearisome  than  the  small 
type  of  the  political  club,  where  Publicola  talked 
against  turnpike-gates  and  Tullus  Hostilius  de- 
claimed on  the  horrors  of  drinking  gin.     Nor  is 


it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  House  grew  angry 
when  such  reports  as  the  following  professed  to 
be  a  faithful  account  of  its  proceedings :  '*  Colonel 
Barr^   moved,   that    Jeremiah    Weymouth,    the 

d n  of  this  kingdom,  is  not  a  member  of  this 

House."  Even  when  the  reporters  triumphed, 
the  public  were  little  benefited.  Nothing  can 
be  more  tantalizing  than  such  statements  as  these, 
which  we  meet  with  in  old  parliamentary  reports : 
"Mr.  Sheridan  now  rose,  and,  during  the  space 
of  five  hours  and  forty  minutes,  commanded  the 
admiration  and  attention  of  the  House  by  an 
oration  of  almost  unexampled  excellence,  uniting 
the  most  convincing  closeness  and  accuracy  of  ar- 
gument with  the  most  luminous  precision  and 
perspicuity  of  language;  and  alternately  giving 
force  and  energy  to  truth  by  solid  and  substantial 
reasoning,  and  enlightening  the  most  extensive 
and  involved  subjects  with  the  purest  clearness  of 
logic  and  the  brightest  splendour  of  rhetoric." 
Sheridan^s  leader  fared  no  better.  "  Mr.  Fox," 
we  are  told,  "  was  wonderfully  pleasant  on  Lord 
Olive's  joining  the  administration."  Equal  in- 
justice is  done  to  Mr.  Burke.  We  read,  *'  Mr. 
Burke  turned,  twisted,  metamorphosed,  and  re- 
presented everything  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  advanced,  with  so  many 
ridiculous  forms,  that  the  House  was  kept  in  a 
continual  roar  of  laughter."  Again,  "  Mr.  Burke 
enforced  these  beautiful  and  affecting  statements 
by  a  variety  of  splendid  and  affecting  passages 
from  the  Latin  classics."  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  a  prejudice  should  have  existed  against  the 
reporters.  On  a  motion  made  by  Lord  Stanhope, 
that  the  short-hand  writers  employed  on  the  tnal 
of  Hastings  be  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
to  read  their  minutes,  Lord  Loughborough  is  re- 
ported, in  Lord  CampbelFs  life  of  him,  to  have 
said,  "  God  forbid  that  ever  their  lordships  should 
call  on  the  short-hand  writers  to  publish  tlieir 
notes ;  for  of  all  people,  short-hand  writers  were 
ever  the  furthest  from  correctness,  and  there 
were  no  man's  words  they  ever  had  that  they 
again  returned.  They  were  in  general  ignorant, 
as  acting  mechanically  and  not  by  considering 
the  antecedents,  and  by  catching  the  sound  and 
not  the  sense  they  perverted  the  sense  of  the 
speaker,  and  made  him  appear  as  ignorant  as  them- 
selves." At  a  later  period,  the  audacity  and  im- 
pudence of  the  reporters  increased,  and  loud  and 
numerous  were  the  complaints  made  against  them. 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  really  deserved  better  treat- 
ment at  their  hands,  read  to  the  House,  on  one  oc- 
casion, an  extract  from  a  newspaper,  in  which  he 
was  reported  as  having  said,  '*  Potatoes  make  men 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  active;  but  what  is  still 
more  in  their  favour,  they  make  men  tall ;  more 
especially  was  he  led  to  say  so  as  being  rather  un- 
der the  common  size,  and  he  must  lament  that 
his  guardians  had  not  fostered  him  upon  that 
genial  vegetable."  Mr.  Martin,  of  Galway,  has 
immortalised  himself  by  his  complaint  made  about 
the  same  time,  though  based  upon  a  less  solid 
foundation  than  that  of  the  great  Abolitionist. 
The  reporter  having  dashed  his  pen  under  some 
startling  passages  which  had    fallen  from   the 
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Hibemian  orator's  lips — tho  printer  was  called  to 
the  bar.  In  defence  he  put  in  the  report,  containing 
the  very  words.   "  That  may  be,"  said  Martin, 
**  hut  dtd  I  spake  them  in  italics  ?"     Of  course  the 
printer  was  nonplussed  by  such  a  question,  and 
the  house  was  convulsed  with  laughter.   Happily, 
this  state  of  things  no  longer  exists,  and,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  it  is  now  universally 
felt  '*  that  the  gallery  in  which  the  reporters  sit, 
has  become  a  fourth  estate  of  the  realm."     The 
publication  of  the  debates^  which  seemed  to  the 
most  liberal  statesmen  full  of  danger  to  the  great 
safeguards  of  public  liberty,  is  now  regarded  by 
many  persons  as  a  safeguard  tantamount,  and  more 
than  tantamount,  to  all  the  rest  put  together. 
*'  Give  me,"  said  Sheridan,  whilst  fighting  the  bat- 
tle of  the  reporters  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  "  Give 
me  but  the  liberties  of  the  press,  and  I  will  give 
to  the  minister  a  venal  House  of  Peers — I  "vvill 
give  him  a  corrupt  and  servile  House  of  Commons 
—1  will  give  him  the  whole  host  of  ministerial 
influence — I  will  give  him  all  the  power  that 
place  can  confer  upon  him  to  purchase  up  sub- 
mission and  overawe  resistance — and  yet,  armed 
mth  the  liberties  of  the  press,  I  will  go  forth  to 
meet  him  undismayed ;  I  will  attack  the  mighty 
^bric  he  has  raised  with  that  mightier  engine. 
I  will  shake  down  from  its  height  corruption,  and 
burjr  it  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  abuses  it  was 
meant  to  shelter.  " 

The  reporters  have  now  a  comfortable  gallery  to 
themselves — they  have  cushions  as  soft  to  sit  upon 
as  M.P.'s — they  have  plenty  of  room  to  write  in, 
and  whilst  they  wait  their  turns  they  may  in- 
dulge in  criticism  on  high  art  or  Chinese  litera- 
toro — or  the  divine  melodies  of  Mario,  or  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Cobden — a  very  favourite  topic 
vith  reporters— or  go  to  sleep.  Mr.  Jordan,  in 
his  Memoirs,  tells  how  different  it  was  in  his  day  ; 
thea  the  reporters  had  only  access  to  the  Strangers' 
Gallery,  and  could  only  make  sure  of  getting  in 
there  by  being  the  first  in  the  crowd  that  generally 
was  collected  previous  to  its  being  opened.  But 
about  the  smart  new  gallery  there  are  no  associa- 
tions on  which  memory  cai'cs  to  dwell.  It  was 
difibrent  under  the  late  one ;  old  Sam  Johnson  sat 
there  with  his  shabby  black  and  unwieldy  bulk, 
taking  care  to  remember  just  enough  of  the  debate 
t«)  convince  the  public  that  "  the  "Whig  dogs,"  to 
use  his  own  expressive  language,  **  had  the  worst 
f'f  it."  We  can  fancy  Cave,  of  the  *'  Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  with  a  friend  in  the  gallery,  stealthily, 
for  fear  they  should  be  detected  and  turned  out, 
taking  a  few  brief  notes  of  the  debate,  and  then, 
at  the  taproom  of  the  nearest  public-house,  amidst 
the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  beer,  writing  out  as 
nmch  as  they  could,  which  Guthrie  then  revised, 
and  which  atlerwards  appeared  in  tho  magazine 
imdor  the  head  of  "  Debates  in  Great  lilliput." 
Wood&U  we  see — the  "Woodfall  of  Junius — his 
pocket  stuffed  vrith  cold,  hard-boiled  eggs — sitting 
out  the  live-long  debate  and  then  wTiting  out  so 
mnch  of  it  as  his  powerful  memory'  retained — a 
t^k  which  often  occupied  him  till  noon  the  next 
^y,  but  which  gave  the  '* Diary"  a  good  sale, 
till  Perry,  of  tho  Ifoming  Chronicle — Perrs^  the 


friend  of  Coleridge  and  of  Moore — introduced 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  get  out  the  Chronicle  long  be- 
fore Woodfall's  report  appeared. 

We  see  rollicking  roysterous  reporters,  full  of 
wine  and  fun,  committing  all  kinds  of  absurdity. 
For  instance,  one  night  the  debate  has  been  very 
heavy — at  length  a  dead  silence  prevails,  sud- 
denly a  voice  is  heard  demanding  a  song  from 
Mr.  Speaker.  If  an  nngel  had  fallen  from 
heaven,  it  is  questionable  whether  a  greater  sen- 
sation could  have  been  created.  The  house  is  in 
a  roar.  Poor  Addington,  the  Speaker,  is  over- 
whelmed with  indignation  and  amazement.  Pitt 
can  hardly  keep  his  seat  for  laughing.  Up  into  tho 
gallery  rushes  the  Sergeant- at- Arms  to  take  the 
delinquent  into  custody.  No  one  knows  who  he 
is — at  any  rate  no  one  ^vill  tell.  At  length,  as  the 
oflScer  gets  impatient  and  angry,  a  hand  is  pointed 
to  a  fat  placid  Quaker  without  guile,  seated  in  the 
middle  of  the  crowd.  Much  to  his  amazement, 
on  his  devoted  yet  innocent  person  straightway 
rushes  the  Sergeant- at- Arms  ;  and  protesting,  but 
in  vain,  the  wearer  of  square-collar  and  broad- 
brim is  borne  off  to  gaol.  The  real  delinquent  is 
Mark  Supple,  a  big-boned,  loud-voiced,  rollick- 
ing Irish  blade — just  such  a  man  as  we  fancy  "W., 
of  the  Daily  News,  to  be.  Mark  has  been  dining. 
He  is  a  devoted  follower  of  Bacchus ;  and,  at  this 
time,  happens  to  be  extraordinarily  well  primed. 
Hence  his  remarkable  contribution,  if  Hot  to  tho 
business,  at  any  rate  to  the  amusement,  of  the 
evening.  People  call  tho  present  times  fast ;  but 
men  lived  faster  then.  Sheridan  drank  brandy 
when  he  spoke.  Pitt  made  one  of  his  most  bril- 
liant speeches  just  after  he  had  been  vomiting  from 
the  quantity  of  port  he  had  previously  been 
drinking.  Members,  when  they  came  into  the 
house,  not  unfrequcntly  saw  two  speakers  where, 
in  reality,  there  was  but  one ;  and  the  reporters 
were  often  in  a  state  of  similar  bewilderment 
themselves ;  but  they  arc  gone,  and  the  oratory 
they  recorded  has  vanished  from  the  senate.  In 
the  new  gallery  they  can  never  hear  what  was 
heard  in  the  old — the  philosophy  of  Burke — ^the 
wit  of  Sheridan — tho  passionate  attacks  of  Pox — 
or  the  cool  replies  of  Pitt.  The  house  has  become 
less  oratorical — less  an  imperial  senate,  more  of  a 
national  '*  vestry."  It  discusses  fewer  principles, 
and  more  railway  bills.  The  age  of  Pitt  and  Fox 
went  with  Pitt  and  Fox.  You  cannot  recall  it, 
tho  age  has  altered.  You  find  Pitt  and  Fox  now 
in  the  newspaper  office,  not  in  the  senate.  The 
old  gallery  has  looked  down  on  great  men.  It 
could  tell  of  an  heroic  race  and  of  heroic  deeds. 
It  had  seen  the  angry  Charles.  It  had  heard 
Cromwell  bid  the  mace  be  gone.  It  had  re-echoed 
the  first  indignant  accents  of  the  elder  Pitt.  It 
had  outlived  a  successful  revolution.  It  had  wit- 
nessed the  triumph  of  reform.  Can  the  new  one 
witness  more  ? 

So  much  for  the  Reporters'  Gallery.  We  can- 
not take  leave  of  the  subject,  without  remarking 
what  obligations  members  are  under  to  it.  No 
man  can  long  attend  parliamentaiy  debates  with- 
out being  very  strongly  impressed  with  tUat  o\i< 
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great  fact  The  orators  who  are  addressing  empty 
benches  and  inattentive  audiences,  are,  in  reality, 
speaking  to  the  dozen  reporters  just  before  them. 
Little  Sibthorpe,  when  he  speaks,  turns  his  face  to 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  not  miss  a  single 
word.  You  did  not,  the  last  time  you  were  in  the 
house,  hear  a  single  atom  of  Jones's  speech ;  you 
could  merely  see  Jones,  with  an  unhappy  expres- 
sion of  face,  and  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  the 
house,  waving  his  arms  in  an  incoherent  man- 
ner ;  yet  how  well  Jones's  speech  read  in  the 
Times  the  next  day.  Onoo  upon  a  time  a  paper 
attempted  to  report  literally  what  the  members 
said — not  what  they  should  have  said.  They  were 
threatened  with  so  many  actions  for  libel  that 
they  were  all  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt ;  and 
now  the  reporters  take  care  that  the  speeches  con- 
tain good  grammar,  if  they  do  not  contain  good 
sense.     Nor,  most  good-natured  sir,  are  you  under 


fewer  obligations.  It  is  owing  to  them  that  you 
read  the  debate  over  your  muffins  and  cofiee  at 
your  ease,  in  your  morning  gown  and  slippers, 
whilst  otherwise  you  would  have  to  remain  in 
profound  ignorance  of  it  altogether,  or  would  havo 
to  fight  your  way  into  the  gallery  as  best  you 
could,  besides  running  a  risk  of  catching  cold  or 
having  your  favourite  com  trod  on.  Think,  then, 
of  the  Reporters'  Gallery  leniently.  The  brave 
fellows  in  it  suffer  much  for  you.  Cowper  makes 
the  slave,  in  the  "  Negro's  Complaint,"  exclaim  : 

Think  ye,  masters,  iron-hearted, 

Lolling  at  your  jovial  boards, 
Think  how  many  backs  have  smarted, 

For  the  sweets  your  cane  affords. 

A  thinking  public,  at  times,  should  reason  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  reporta:^  don't  find  it  all 
play.  People  should  remember — ^if  a  debate  bo 
dull  to  read,  how  terrible  it  must  be  to  hear ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
As  Mr.  Bagshawe  sipped  his  brandy-and- water, 
while  his  eye  ran  listiessly  over  the  columns  of 
the  Herald,  he  held  an  internal  colloquy  with 
himself,  or  as  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  "  asked 
himself  a  few  questions,"  on  the  subject  of  the 
robbery,  before  he  should  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
the  propriety  of  any,  and  if  any  what,  steps  he 
would  himself  take  in  the  business.  From  causes 
which  will  appear  by-and-bye,  he  had  an  instinc- 
tive disinclination  that  his  shop  and  premises 
should  attract  the  attention  of  the  ministers  of 
justice;  but  he  relished  as  littie  as  any  man  the 
abstraction  of  his  goods,  and  would  have  had  the 
rascals  who  had  so  cleverly  stolen  them  hanged, 
without  judge  or  jury,  if  that  had  been  possible ; 
though  it  is  a  question  whether,  had  their  con- 
viction of  the  crime  depended  upon  evidence  which 
he  could  conscientiously  have  given,  he  could  have 
been  prevailed  upon  to  "  swear  away  their  lives," 
as  he  would  have  termed  it.  He  had  little  expec- 
tation, however,  that  he  would  be  brought  to  the 
disagreeable  dilemma  of  putting  his  own  interest 
in  the  scale  against  the  life  of  a  fcflow-creature, 
when  he  thought  of  the  humane  policy  of  the 
professed  thief-takers  of  the  town,  who  rarely  did 
things  in  a  hurry,  and  always  preluded  their  ex- 
ertions by  a  prodigious  hue  and  cry,  at  the  first 
rumour  of  which  the  delinquents  had  ample  time 
for  a  deliberate  retreat,  if  they  thought  a  retreat 
necessary.  Mr.  Dednail,  as  he  had  been  desired, 
brought  him  the  list  of  the  stolen  goods ;  they 
consisted  of  Irish  linens,  of  the  finest  texture, 
and  Russian  and  North  American  fiurs — the  loss, 
according  to  invoice,  amounted  to  nearly  sixty 
7>ouiids. 


''Were  the  goods  checked  by  invoice,  and 
marked  for  sale  V*  asked  Bagshawe. 

"  Yes,  sir :  I  marked  them  myself,  and  of  course 
can  swear  to  them." 

"  Why  were  they  left  on  the  counter,  then  ?" 

"  We  are  rather  full  of  stock  just  now,  and  I 
had  not  a  place  ready  for  them." 

'*  It's  an  infernal  thing  this,  Mr.  Dednail ;  I 
leave  my  property  in  your  protection,  and  pay  you 
for  the  responsibility — and  yet  you  allow  thieves 
to  walk  off  with  it  at  their  pleasure,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day." 

ti  Yery  Borry,  sir,"  and  Dednail  shrugged  his 
shoulders  like  a  Frenchman,  "  but  really  1  had  no 
thought  of  thieves.  Allow  me  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  printing  placards  offering  a  reward." 

*'  And  sending  good  money  after  bad.  I've  no 
faith  in  that.  Have  you  ordered  fresh  goods  to 
supply  the  loss  ?" 

'*  No ;  there  is  a  chance  that  the  property  may 
be  recovered." 

*'  We  must  not  trust  to  that — send  off  by  to- 
night's post;  it  will  not  do  to  bo  Avithout  ilio 
goods." 

It  was  plain  that  Bagshawe  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  let  the  robbery  die  a  natural  death  if  it 
would — not  that  he  had  any  objection  to  its  getting 
into  the  papers  and  being  talked  about,  and 
serving  the  purpose  of  an  advertisement  to  his 
brilliant  shop  and  extensive  establishment;  but 
for  the  peace  of  his  nervous  system,  the  imaginary 
derangement  of  which  had  latterly  ridden  him 
like  an  incubus,  lie  would  keep  himself  clear  of 
all  interference — and  he  secretiy  hoped  to  hear  no 
moix;  of  the  robbers. 

In  this,  it  happened,  that  h©  was  disappointed. 
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John  HobbSy  the  porter,  had  noticed  a  suspicions 
looking    stranger    lurking    about    the    premises 
previous   to  the  theft.     Having  first  raised  the 
alarm,  John  had  darted  off  in  the  hope  of  identi- 
fying the  fellow,  who,  he  felt  assured,  was  one  of 
tile  thieves,  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  rascally 
resorts  in  tie  vicinity  of  the  river's  banks.     He 
had  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations  in  disco- 
vering a  party  of  undeniable  rogues  seated  com- 
fortably   at    their  orgies,  among  whom  sat  the 
scamp  he  was  in  search  of.    John  had  played  the 
eaves-dropper,  and  made  good  use  of  his  eyes,  and, 
certified  in  his  own  mind  that  he  had  discovered 
the  robbers  of  his  master's  shop,  and  that  they 
had  the  plunder  with  them,  he  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  the  town-hall  with  the  news,  and  laid 
the  case  before  the  officers  in  attendance.     The 
consequence  of  his  promptitude  was  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Messrs.  Groggery  and  Bottle,  two  of 
the  most  ponderous  of  the  posse  comitatus,  at  the 
T^idence  of  Mr.  Bagshawe,  just  as  that  gentle- 
man had  composed  his  nerves  to  quietness,  and 
had  welcomed  the  notion  that  the  affair  might 
tronble  him  no  further. 

The  apparition  of  the  officers  of  justice,  who  by 
order  of  his  wife  were  shown  up  to  the  room 
sphere  Bagshawe  was  sitting,  put  an  end  to  the 
hope  he  was  beginning  to  indulge,  and  threw  his 
nerves  into  worse  confusion.  But  he  pointed  his 
guests  to  a  seat,  and  despatched  John,  who  fol- 
lowed them  into  the  room,  for  hot  water  and 
mmmers,  while  he  pushed  the  spirit-stand  towards 
them. 

While  the  liquor  was  discussing,  Mr.  Groggery 
broached  the  business  they  were  upon  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "This  here  robbery,  Mr.  Bag- 
shawe, sir,  is  a  new  dodge  lately  invented  by  the 
London  perfessors  —  they  calls  it  'Darkman's 
Crawl,'  and  it's  always  done  atween  the  lights, 
when  ifs  most  convenient,  like.  This  here  ain't 
the  first  case,  not  by  a  good  many.  Last  Mon- 
day was  a  week,  six  sides  o'  bacon  walked  out  o' 
}It.  Shum'a  shop,  jist  the  same  way,  sir,  per- 
ciaely ;  an'  the  week  afore,  sir,  jist  in  the  same 
way  too,  Mr.  Fuller  lost  four  watches." 

Here  Mr.  Bottle,  who  loved  a  joke,  burst  in — 
"  An'  ever  since  they  stole  them  watches,  sir,  Mr. 
Bagshawe,  the  whole  gang  knows  so  well  what 
o'clock  it  is,  that  we  can't  catch  'em." 

"  Don't  be  f 'cetious.  Bottle,  in  the  company  o' 
gentlemen — ^recollect  yourself,  and  allow  me  to 
persccd.  Now,  sir,  Mr.  Bagshawe,  it  strikes  me 
we  rfiall  nail  these  fellows  this  time.  Your  man 
thinks  he've  a  tracked  'em  to  the  *  Pack-horse.' 
We'd  ha'  gone  and  took  'em  at  once,  if  so  be  we 
▼88  sattifi^  they  was  the  right  individdles — but 
^e  took  the  wrong  man  about  the  bacon,  and  got 
into  grie^  and  we  don't  want  to  do  that  again. 
Your  man  says  there's  a  young  gal  here  as  can 
'dentify  the  thieves — and  if  she  can  do  that  arter 
they're  took,  why  she  can  do  it  afore ;  and  if 
you'll  have  tiie  goodness  just  to  trust  the  child  to 
me  for  one  half  hour,  I'll  see  that  no  harm  comes 
to  her.  I've  sent  on  men  to  watch  the  house, 
and  none  o*  the  party  will  be  likely  to  escape  till 
wo've  had  a  look  at  era/' 


Bagshawe  sent  for  Nancy,  and  upon  her  pro- 
fessing a  willingness  to  accompany  the  officers, 
bade  her  get  ready  at  once.  Mr.  Groggery  stopped 
her  for  one  moment  as  she  was  leaving  the  room, 
to  ask  if  she  were  quite  sure  that  she  could  re- 
cognise the  thieves,  and,  satisfied  with  her  answer, 
bade  her  make  all  possible  haste.  In  two  minutes 
the  child  returned  in  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  the 
party  left  the  house  by  the  back  way  to  avoid 
observation. 

The  Pack-horse  Inn  was  onfe  of  those  old- 
fashioned  road-side  hostelries  of  which  there  are 
now  but  few  in  existence.  It  dated  from  the 
time  when  pack-horses  were  the  usual  medium 
for  the  conveyance  of  all  kinds  of  portable  goods 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  house  stood  in 
Claverton-street,  then  a  muddy,  dark,  and  narrow 
thoroughfare  on  the  south  side  of  the  Old  Bridge. 
It  boasted  a  swinging  square  sign-board,  hanging 
aloft  half  over  the  roadway,  ornamented  on  both 
sides  with  a  painting  of  a  pack-horse  weU  loaded, 
traversing  a  rocky  defile ;  the  sign  was  surmounted 
with  the  name  of  the  hostess,  "  Mary  Picter." 
and  subscribed  with  the  venerable  legend,  "  En- 
tertainment for  Man  and  Horse."  As  the  house 
abutted  on  the  river's  bank,  and  could  be  ap- 
proached either  by  land  or  water,  it  offered  con- 
veniences to  gentlemen  not  wishing  to  be  found 
at  home  to  all  comers,  and  had  been  in  a  manner 
monopolised  by  a  rather  equivocal  class  of  cus- 
tomers, who  made  it  their  temporary  refuge  in 
time  of  need,  without  the  coimivance  or  complicity 
of  the  honest  woman — a  widow  with  an  orphan 
family  to  rear — who  presided  over  it.  A  flight 
of  steps  led  from  the  back  door  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  here  a  boat,  moored  to  a  post,  offered  a 
mode  of  retreat  when  the  front  of  the  house  was 
beleaguered  and  exit  from  the  street-door  was  not 
prudent  or  available.  The  building,  which  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  had  long  been  a  disgrace  to  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  its  ruined  and  dilapidated 
physique  seemed  to  symbolise  its  declension  fix)ni 
the  household  virtues  of  which  it  had  once  been 
the  hospitable  home. 

Mr.  Groggery  led  Nancy  by  the  hand  over  the 
Old  Bridge,  through  the  all  but  pitchy  darkness, 
and  halted  at  the  comer  of  the  street  tiU  his  com- 
rade appeared  with  their  guide.  John  now 
pointed  to  a  broad  casemented  window  of  the 
Pack-horse  Inn,  whence  a  dim  light  struggled 
forth  through  the  dirty  diamond  panes  of  glass. 
The  hoarse  bray  of  half-a-dozen  voices  in  tipsy 
chorus  burst  upon  the  ears  of  the  party  as  they 
approached  the  house.  "  It's  all  right,"  said  the 
porter;  "that's  the  lot,  and  they're  a  going  to 
make  a  night  of  it." 

"  Now,"  said  Groggery  to  the  child,  "  I  must 
lift  you  up  on  the  siU ;  and  you  must  reckon  up 
that  lot  o'  singing  birds,  and  tell  me  what  you 
makes  on  'em.  Here,  young  man,  lift  the  child 
on  to  my  shoulders  while  I  make  a  back — you 
needn't  be  af eared  to  look  in,  my  dear — they  can't 
see  you ;  and  tell  me  what  you  sees." 

Nancy,  a-tiptoe  on  Groggery's  shoulders,  looked 
in  upon  the  bacchanalian  levcl,  xemraiiw^  \s\a\Ka\v- 
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less  for  a  few  miuutcs.  At  length  she  made  a 
sign,  and  Mr.  Bottle  lifted  her  down. 

'*W'ell,  my  dear?"  whispered  both  worthies 
at  once. 

"The  thieves  are  there,"  said  Kancy,  "and 
they  have  bags,  which  most  likely  contain  the 
stolen  goods." 

**  Which  are  the  thieves?" 

"  The  three  men  next  the  window — I  should 
know  them  anj-where." 

"  That  will  do-»-you  stay  here,  my  dear,  under 
tiie  window,  until  I  come  for  you."  Witii  that, 
Groggery  gave  a  low  whistle,  and  in  an  instant 
was  joined  by  three  more  of  his  brethren,  who 
seemed  to  have  started  out  of  the  ground.  But 
the  signal,  trifling  as  it  was,  had  been  heard 
within  as  well  as  without.  The  '*  harmony " 
ceased — a  blank  silence  followed — and  then  a 
hasty  scuffling  of  feet  announced  a  break  up. 
'*  forwards !"  said  Bottle,  "  they're  on  the  move ;" 
and  in  an  instant  the  whole  posse,  dra^ving  their 
truncheons,  burst  into  the  room,  dashing  the  firail 
door  off  its  hinges. 

There  arose  a  mingled  noise  of  shouting  and 
fighting,  oaths  and  blows;  and  as  Nancy  stood 
shuddering  at  the  diabolical  sounds,  the  rotten 
casement  above  her  head  crashed  outwards,  carry- 
ing her  with  it  to  the  ground — and  one  after  the 
other,  the  three  thieves  leaped  into  the  road  and 
disappeared  in  the  gloom.  The  officers  of  justice 
looked  out  after  them,  but  declined  the  leap,  and 
reappeared  in  a  few  minutes  at  the  door,  having 
recaptured  the  goods  in  bags  and  handciifled  the 
pot  companions  of  the  runaway  villains.  Mr. 
Groggery,  recollectiug  tliat  he  had  rendered  him- 
self responsible  for  the  care  of  Kancy,  extricated 
her  from  the  wrecks  of  the  casement,  and,  finding 
she  was  not  materially  hurt,  consigned  her  to  the 
charge  of  John,  whom  he  directed  to  proceed 
home  immediately,  and  report  progress  to  his 
master,  while  he  marched  off  the  prisoners  to  the 
lock-up-house. 

Bagshawe  and  his  Betsy,  the  shop  being  closed, 
and  business  at  an  end  for  the  day,  were  discuss- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  robbery  over  one  of 
those  petit  soup&rs  which  are  indispensable  after 
the  fatigues  of  business  to  youi-  thriving  trades- 
men. 

"  I  wish  I  could  learn  you  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things,  my  dear,"  said  the  lady. 

*'Ah!  very  fine,  my  love,  'pon  my  soul — the 
bright  side  of  a  robbery !  Pray  which  is  the  bright 
side  of  a  bloody  murder  ? — (a  little  of  the  brains, 
please) — or  a  fire  when  you're  not  insured? — 
(a  little  fat  would  be  agreeable) — or  a  bad  debt 
of  five  hundred  pounds  ? — (hand  the  pepper) — or 
a  broken  leg? — (1*11  try  a  wing.)" 

"Don't  talk  nonsense,  Bagshawe — and  don't 
eat  too  much  supper,  or  you'll  be  having  the 
nightmare  again.  /  don't  giieve  about  the  rob- 
bery— why  should  you?  If  it  brings  people 
here  to  talk  about  it,  we  shall  put  a  blight  side 
on  it  somehow,  I  suppose." 

"  By  Jove,  I  didn't  think  of  that !  What  a 
fool  I  was  not  to  have  the  placards  printed  ?" 

<*Don't  werrit  yourself,  my  dear;  the  bills  are 


printed,  and  will  be  stuck  all  over  the  town  to- 
night— Tucker  has  promised  to  do  it  by  the 
morning.     I've  seen  to  that." 

"  You're  devilish  clever,  Betsy.  Any  chance, 
d'ye  think,  of  recovering  the  goods  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  that  won't  signify.  Well, 
what  now  r"  (as  the  door  opens,  and  John  and 
Nancy  enter  the  room.) 

John. — "  The  rogues  are  found,  ma'am,  and 
the  goods  recovered !" 

Bagshawe. — "What's  that?  The  thieves  taken, 
you  say,  with  the  goods  upon  them  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  that,  sir.  The  officers  have  got 
the  goods  and  three  spishus  charikters ;  but  the 
real  thieves  bolted  through  the  window,  and  got 
oftV 

"  Thank  heaven  for  that !  Then  there'll  be  no 
prosecution,  and  we  shall  get  our  own  again 
without  a  hanging.  You  may  go,  John.  Come 
here,  Nancy,  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  Why, 
God  bless  me  !  the  child's  face  is  streaming  with 
blood — how's  this  ?  how's  this  ?  Come  to  the 
light.     Who  has  been  beating  you  ?" 

"No  one,  sir;"  and  Nancy  related  the  events 
in  which  she  had  taken  a  part,  attributing  the 
scratched  and  wounded  face  to  accident. 

"  And  so  you  knew  the  rascals  again,  did  you?" 
and  Bagshawe  wiped  the  stains  from  her  face 
with  his  handkerchief.  **  Sit  down,  my  dear, 
and  have  some  supper.  Hang  me  if  you  are  not 
the  best  man  in  the  house,  now.  Ha!  Betsy, 
my  love,  this  is  the  bright  side  of  a  robbery — 
you're  right  after  all.  'Twould  have  been  devilish 
bad  luck  to  have  caught  the  thieves  though — 
prosecution,  loss  of  time,  infernal  expense,  wit- 
nesses' fees,  and  lawyers'  bills,  and  the  devil 
knows  what  all,  with  the  gallows  at  the  end  of 
it."  And  as  he  spoke,  Bagshawe  helped  Nancy 
to  the  dainties  on  the  table,  and  pressed  her  to 
eat  with  a  peremptoriness  which  the  child  dared 
not  disobey. 

Betsy  sat  silent  in  a  sort  of  queenlike  state 
while  those  unwonted  indulgences  were  going 
forward;  and  when  supper  was  over,  and  the 
cloth  removed,  dispatched  the  child  to  bed,  and 
began  a  dignified  lecture  to  her  husband  upon  the 
folly  of  spoiling  a  girl  who  had  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  but  her  own  exertions,  and  who,  above 
all  things,  should  be  taught  to  know  her  own 
place.  Bagshawe  lighted  his  pipe,  and,  stretching 
himself  almost  at  full  length  in  a  reclining  chair, 
listened  with  imperturbable  patience — his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ceiling,  towards  which  doud  after 
cloud  rose  in  spiral  trails,  and,  curling  upwards, 
vanished  in  the  gloom  of  the  lofty  apartment — 
that  is,  he  seemed  to  listen ;  but  in  fact,  of  the 
long  and  didactic  harangue  of  his  better  half,  he 
heard  but  the  sharp  pattering  sounds,  of  whose 
import  he  was  unconscious.  He  had  many  things 
to  think  of;  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  just 
then  to  think  of  nothing  save  his  pipe,  and  to 
calm,  if  possible,  the  excitement  he  had  lately 
undergone  by  the  soothing  influence  of  the  weed. 
If  he  thought  at  all,  it  was  on  the  state  of  his 
nerves — the  opinions  of  Trotter — the  incredulity 
of  his  wife  in  regard  to  his  affliction,  and  the 
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presenptioiiB  of  Dr.  Silverstone,  which  had  done 
bim  no  good.  Before  he  had  finished  his  third 
pipe,  the  fair  Betsy  had  talked  herself  to  sleep, 
though  she  started  occasionally,  as  successive 
modest  appeals  to  the  knocker  of  the  street-door 
roused  her  up,  Tv-hen  she  added  a  few  more  last 
words  to  the  lecture.  These  modest  knocks  an- 
nounced the  ap2)roach  of  eleven  o'clock,  and 
signalized  the  return  of  the  shopmen,  who  by 
that  hour  were  supposed  to  have  recreated  them- 
selves after  the  labours  of  the  day.  At  length 
the  pendule  on  the  side-board  chimed  eleven; 
Bagshawe  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  rang 
the  bell,  and  understanding  &om  the  maid,  who 
brought  chamber-candles,  that  all  were  in,  roused 
up  Betsy  with  a  connubial  salute,  poked  out  the 
tire,  and,  grasping  his  snuif-box,  which  always 
lay  xmder  his  pillow  as  a  resource  against  unwel- 
come vigils,  led  oS  his  better  half  to  the  land 
of  Nod. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  staring  placards  publishing  the  robbery,  con- 
nected with  the  rumour  that  the  robbers  were 
taken,  had  the  effect,  next  morning,  of  assembling 
an  unusual  number  of  idlers  and  gossips  in  the 
town-hall.  We  have  already  hinted  that  Bath 
justice  was  in  those  days  a  rather  doubtful  spe- 
cies of  goods.  The  proceedings  had  upon  the 
occasion  of  Bagshawe' s  robbery,  may  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  adminis- 
tered, and  how  admirably  the  machinery  of  the 
W  in  clever  hands  could  be  made  subservient  to 
the  interests  of  its  administrators.  The  magis- 
trates of  the  city  were  accustomed  at  the  date  of 
our  story  to  exercise  a  discretion  in  matters  of 
offences  against  property,  such  as  no  conscientious 
judge  would  have  dared  to  assume.  In  fact,  they 
at  times  repudiated  the  idea  of  responsibility  to 
anj  superior  power ;  the)'^  heard  and  decided  with 
clused  doors  causes  which  every  man  knew  ought 
to  be  tried  in  open  court,  and  levied  fines  and  in- 
flicted imprisonment  as  they  chose  upon  their 
fellow-citi;2ens,  without  admitting  the  popular 
presence  to  their  tribunals.  This  star-chamber 
practice,  which  endured  up  to  the  era  of  corpora- 
tion reform,  was  no  doubt  exceedingly  profitable ; 
and  it  was  so  well  understood  by  the  citizens,  that 
no  man  dreamed  of  seeking  redress  at  the  hands 
of  the  magistrate,  unless  he  was  first  suic  of  a 
friend  at  court,  or  could  gain  a  private  hearing  of 
one  or  other  of  his  judges  before  the  day  of  trial. 
It  is  but  fair  to  remark  that  in  cases  of  violence 
or  crime  the  punishment  inflicted  generally  fell 
where  it  was  deserved ;  but  it  was  no  less  worthy 
of  notice,  that  examples  were  very  few  indeed  in 
which  the  property  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
plunderers  ever  found  its  way  back  to  the  owner. 
When  Mr.  Bagshawe,  in  obedience  to  official 
Bununons,  repaired  to  the  town-hall,  he  found  the 
prisoners  undergoing  a  private  examination  in  the 
magbtrates'  room.  There  was  no  evidence  to 
criminate  either  of  them,  and  that  of  Nancy,  who 
upon  being  sworn  averred  that  tliey  were  not  the 
men  who  committed  the  theft,  only  tended  to  ex- 


culpate them  from  the  charge.  They  were,  flir- 
ther,  men  well  known  in  the  town  as  daily 
labourers,  and  two  of  them  proved  that  they  were 
at  work  at  the  time  of  the  offence.  They  were 
all  then,  with  a  caution  against  bad  company, 
sent  about  their  business.  Now  came  the  ques- 
tion of  the  goods,  which  Bagshawe  claimed, 
and  was  ordering  John  Hobbs,  whom  he  had 
brought  for  the  purpose,  to  carry  them  home, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  the  presiding  magistrate. 

"What  proof  have  you,  Mr.  Bagshawe,  that 
these  are  your  goods  ?" 

*' Proof?"  said  Bagshawe,  "why  they  were 
stolen  fr-om  my  shop  last  night — you  heard  the 
child's  deposition  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  heard  it — but  she  does  not  depose 
that  these  are  the  goods,  nor  can  she— -and  unless 
you  can  identify  them  so  as  to  swear  to  them 
yourself,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  claim  them." 

"  Why,  who  the  devil  can  they  belong  to,  if 
not  to  me  ?  I  can'{  swear  to  them,  it's  true,  but 
my  foreman  can ;  he  unpacked  them  and  marked 
them  from  the  invoice." 

"Very  well,  that  will  do — ^let  him  attend  and 
identify  them." 

John  was  dispatched  for  Mr.  Dednail,  who  in  a 
few  minutes  made  his  appearance;  ho  produced 
the  invoice,  and  read  off  that  portion  of  it  refer- 
ring to  the  goods  in  question,  handing  the  docu- 
ment afterwards  to  the  magistrate. 

"Doubtless  this  is  quite  satisfactory  to  you,  Mr. 
Bagshawe,"  observed  that  dignitary,  "but  you 
will  perceive  that  it  is  less  so  to  the  eye  of  the  law. 
How  am  I  to  know  that  the  fur  and  pieces  of 
Irish  of  which  your  invoice  speaks  are  these 
before  me  ?" 

"  Why,  confound  it,  whose  can  they  be  ?" 

"  That  is  not  the  question.  Can  you  or  your 
man  swear  to  them  ?  You  say  he  marked  the 
goods,  let  him  show  us  tho  marks  and  take  his 
oath." 

Dednail  commenced  overhauling  tho  goods,  and 
an  extremely  blank  expression  stole  over  his 
visage  as  he  did  so.  Some  remarkably  careful 
person  had  been  beforehand  with  him,  and  had 
industriously  removed,  by  means  of  scissors,  not 
only  his  own  private  marks,  but  those  of  the 
foreign  dealers  from  the  fur,  and  those  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers from  the  linen,  every  piece  of  which 
had  been  unrolled  to  the  end  and  curtailed  of  a 
\  small  portion  which  would  have  served  to  identify 
them  as  the  work  of  a  certain  manufacturer.  It 
was  plain  to  tho  foreman  that  some  hours  must 
have  been  spent  by  the  operator,  whoever  he  was, 
in  the  complete  andr  careful  prosecution  of  his 
task — and  he  whispered  to  Bagshawe  his  convic- 
tion that  the  marks  had  been  removed  by  the 
officers  to  prevent  the  reclamation  of  the  propcrt}-. 

Bagshawe  could  hold  his  indignation  no  longer. 
"Upon  my  soul,  this  is  pretty  justice,"  said  he, 
"hero  are  goods  stolen  from  my  shop — they  are 
not  in  possession  of  the  thieves  half  an  hour  before 
they  are  traced — they  are  recovered  and  brought 
here;  and  now  I  find  that  some  scoundrel  has 
been  cutting  away  the  marks,  to  prevent  their 
identification." 
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"  Then  you  do  not  imagme^ihat  it  is  the  thieves 
who  have  removed  the  marks  ?" 

"  No,  by  Jove,  I  don't — ^not  such  a  fool  as  that  !*' 

"  Then  I  conclude,  firom  your  own  showing, 
that  these  cannot  bo  the  goods  you  lost." 

*'  But  they  are  my  goods.  Look  at  the  invoice 
— ^my  man  will  swear  to  them." 

**I  will  swear,"  said  Dednail,  "that,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  these  arc  the  goods  men- 
tioned in  the  invoice." 

*'  I  dare  say — but  to  the  best  of  your  know- 
ledge won't  do.     Can  you  swear  to  the  goods  ?" 

*'  I  am  ready  to  swear  to  them." 

"  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  swear,  unless  you 
can  show  us  how  you  identify  them." 

Dednail. — "But  I  will  swear — I  know  the 
goods  to  be  ours." 

Magistrate, — "But  you  cannot  swear,  and  I 
shall  not  allow  it." 

Bagshawe, — "  But  he  shall  swear !" 

Magistrate. — "He  shall  not  swear.  Officer, 
clear  the  room,  clear  the  room.  I'll  not  allow 
this  disgraceful  language  here." 

As  there  was  no  one  in  the  room  but  Bagshawe, 
Dednail,  John,  and  Nancy,  save  the  magistrates 
and  their  subordinates,  this  was  a  virtual  com- 
mand that  Bagshawe  and  his  party  should  be 
turned  out — and  turned  out  they  were  very  sum- 
marily by  the  portly  Groggery,  from  whose  waist- 
coat pocket  a  sharp-pointed  pair  of  scissors  looked 
up  suggestively.  Mr.  Bagshawe  never  recovered 
the  stolon  property,  but  when  the  wintry  weather 
set  in,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  myr- 
midons of  justice,  every  man  of  them,  comfortable 
in  collars  of  Russian  fur  crowning  their  bright 
blue  coats,  beneath  which  glimmered  shirt-fronts, 
in  texture  of  aristocratic  fineness. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"Let  us  get  out  of  this  infernal  den  of 
swindlers,"  growled  Mr.  Bagshawe,  as,  seizing 
Nancy  by  the  hand,  he  elbowed  his  way  through 
the  crowd  which  filled  the  outer  chamber  of  the 
hall.  "  I've  read  somewhere  that  *  the  worst  of 
all  vermin  are  thieves  in  ermine,'  and  by  (Jod 
here  they  are  all  together,  like  maggots  in  a  dead 
dog."  So  saying,  he  dashed  down  the  steps  into 
the  market-place,  and  drawing  a  long  breath,  and 
relieving  his  mind  by  a  volley  of  hearty  curses, 
levelled  against  all  unprincipled  scoundrels  in 
authority  who  made  of  the  common  thief  a  jackal 
to  their  own  rapacity,  he  strode  away  homewards 
at  a  pace  which  woidd  have  better  become  a  pick- 
pocket escaping  from  pursuit,  than  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, and  a  highly  respectable  tradesman  like 
him. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  Betsy  had 
waited  dinner  for  him;  but  the  worthy  man 
was  too  full  of  wrath  to  think  of  dinner.  He 
couldn't  touch  a  morsel,  but  walked  furiously  up 
and  down  the  room,  clenching  his  fists,  and  vowing 
all  sorts  of  vengeance.  He  would  expose  the 
venal  wretches  in  the  London  papers — he  would 
write  to  Brougham— he  would  placard  the  town ! 


witii  the  whole  history  of  the  transaciaoa — he 
would  insult  the  magistrate  the  first  time  he  met 
him  in  the  street — and  if  the  scoimdrel  dared  to 
come  into  his  shop,  he  would  kick  him  out — and 
much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  or  to  purposes 
infinitely  worse,  which  we  need  not  be  at  the  trouble 
to  record. 

Betsy,  who  knew  by  experience  that  she  would 
do  no  good  by  interfering,  and  who,  moreover, 
naturally  enough,  sympathised  in  his  indignation^ 
allowed  his  passion  to  find  vent  through  its  usual 
channels.  It  passed  away,  as  all  violent  fits  do, 
when  uncheck^ — and  was  succeeded  by  an  attack 
of  the  nerves,  which  the  moment  they  recurred  to 
the  good  man's  recollection  overwhelmed  him  with 
such  a  variety  of  unmistakeable  and  alarming 
symptoms  as  plunged  him  at  once  into  mortal 
apprehensions.  He  threw  himself  into  his  easy 
chair,  puUed  the  bell,  and  sent  for  Doctor  Silver- 
stone.  The  doctor,  who  happened  just  then  to  be 
at  dinner,  followed  quickly  upon  the  return  of 
the  messenger.  He  was  a  tall  gentlemanly  figure, 
under  forty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  respectable 
practice,  and  skilled  in  his  profession — ^with  a 
countenance  rather  intellectual  and  rather  military, 
betokening  some  thought  and  more  decision  of 
character :  he  was,  however,  a  thorough  man  of 
the  world,  and  possessing  a  good  carriage,  hand- 
some face,  and  engaging  manners,  was  a  decided 
favourite  with  the  ladies. 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  how 
is  this  ?  The  nerves  again,  I  suppose.  Let  me 
see — pulse — ah — ^beats  like  a  sledge-hammer — 
tongue — ah — ^furred  and  dry — Show's  the  head  ?  " 

"  DreadfU,  Doctor— all  of  a  whiz." 

"  Thought  so— singing  at  the  ears — ^hey  ?" 

"  Just  like  a  penny  trumpet,  always  a  going." 

"  Thought  so — ^what  for  dinner  to-day  ?" 

"Nothing." 

"  Nothing ! — ^worst  thing  in  the  world  for  din- 
ner— but  don't  wonder  at  it — can't  eat  with  such 
a  tongue  as  that." 

"What  shaU  I  do.  Doctor?" 

"Do?— do  what  I  tell  you. — You're  excited, 
Bagshawe — what's  the  matter  ?" 

Betsy,  who  had  followed  the  doctor  into  the 
room,  now  came  forward,  and  related  the  circum- 
stances of  the  robbery,  and  the  subsequent  de- 
tention of  the  goods  by  the  magistrates. 

"Ah — I  see" — said  the  iSculapius — "scan- 
dalous to  be  sure — but  you  know,  my  dear  sir, 
these  things  will  happen — men  are  but  men — I 
don't  intend  to  justify  the  withholding  of  your 
property,  but  you  know  the  question  of  per- 
quisites is  a  ticklish  question — ^the  perquisites  of 
office  arc  sweet  to  official  men,  and  tiiey  don't 
like,  somehow,  to  give  them  up.  All  owing,  you 
see,  to  constitutional  disease.  Our  respect^  cor- 
poration sufiers  a  little  from  repletion — wants  a 
little  purging — their  secretions  arc  too  active,  ha, 
ha !  you  take  me,  I  see — now  what  would  you 
prescribe ! " 

"Prescribe?  rot  'em !  precipitate  of  kicks  and 
essence  of  horsewhip !" 

"  Bad — my  dear  sir — ^bad — only  aggravate  tJie 
symptoms.   Now  listen  to  mc :  I'll  tell  you  what 
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thejr  want  in  a  word.    What  do  you  think  of 
Tffltilation?" 

"  Ventilation  !  if  you  mean  a  wind  that  would 
blow  the  whole  lot  to  the  devil,  you  couldn't 
have  hit  upon  a  better  thing." 

''Come,  that's  pretty  well— ha,  ha!— no,  I 
don't  mean  that  exactly — I  mean  a  little  more 
air,  that's  all — open  courts, — cases  heard  and 
diagnoaced  in  presence  of  the  public.  A  man 
doesn't  ateal  his  neighbour's  goods  while  all  the 
world  is  looking  on — corporations  are  but  bodies 
of  men — ^I  need  not  make  the  induction — ^I  see 
you  understand  me." 

"By  Jove,  youVo  hit  it.  If  my  goods  had 
been  in  the  open  court,  the  magistrates  wouldn't 
have  dared  to  smug  'em." 

"That's  just  it — ^but,  however,  the  thing  is 

done,  and  bygones  are  bygones ;  you'll  be  wiser 

another  time." 

"Thank'ee— but  I  don't  want  to  try  it  again." 

"  Come,  thaf  s  tolerable  too.     Now,  my  dear 

sir,  you're  getting  better  already — ^pube — ah — 

more  moderate — now,  let  your  man  step  along 

with  me,  and  I'll  give  him  a  draught  which  you'U 

take  directly-^on't  eat— nothing  but  slops  till  I 

«e  you  again  in  the  evening.     I  shall  drop  in 

about  eight — and  if  you're  disposed  to  it,  you 

M  have  your  revenge  at  cribbage — ^I  think  I 

had  the  better  of  you  last  time  we  played." 

So  saying,  and  with  a  gentlemanly  bow  to  the 
lady  of  the  house,  the  doctor  took  his  leave. 

WhOe  Bagshawe  in  his  easy  chair  pores  over 
the  London  paper  under  the  agreeable  influence 
of  the  sedative  which  Dr.  Silverstone  has  pre- 
scribed, and  Betsy,  surrotmded  with  a  bevy  of 
ladies  whom  the  fine  weather  has  tempted  forth, 
does  the  honours  of  the  shop,    we  shall  take 
the  hberty  of  reviewing  as  briefly  as  may  be 
the  antecedents  of  this  interesting  couple,  whoso 
history,   domestic    and  commercial,   is  destined 
to  figure  with  some  prominence  in  the   course 
of  our  narrative.      Thomas  Bagshawe   was   the 
son  of   a    barber,   in    a  small  town  in  Berk- 
shinp.     Ho  had   taken  a  dislike  to  the   tonso- 
rial  profession,  and  being  allowed  to  follow  his 
own  inclination  in  that  respect,   had  been  ap- 
prenticed to  an  uncle,  a  linen-draper  in  Heading, 
▼here  he  had  served  the  prescribed  seven  years. 
He  had  more  education   than  usually  faUs  to 
the  lot  of  linen-drapers'  apprentices,  having  at- 
tended r^^ularly  during  the  years  of  his  boyhood 
at  an  excellent  grammar-school  in  his  native 
place.    The  soil  of  his  mind  was,  however,  not 
Tery  &vourable  to  intellectual  culture — and  the 
course  of  instruction  he  underwent  served  rather 
to  sharpen  his  wits  than  to  stock  his  understand- 
ing;.   He  could,  if  he  chose,  interlard  his  conver- 
sation with  Latin    phrases,   but    this    was    an 
accomplishment  he  was  never  known  to  display, 
save  when  under  the  influence  of  an  extra  bottle, 
occasions  which,  to  do  him  justice,  were  not  very 
frequent;    that    he  never  quoted    the   classics, 
when  in  a  state  of  sobriety,  we  are  inclined  to 
attribute  to  the  fact  that  ho  was  guiltless  of 
even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  signification 


of  the  few  passages  which,  in  moments  of 
conviviality,  fell  from  his  lips.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  had 
accepted  a  situation  in  a  watering-place  of  some 
repute,  on  the  southern  coast.  Here  it  was 
that  he  had  become  initiated  into  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  linen-draper's  profession,  which 
it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  have  learned  in 
the  metropolis,  or  in  an  inland  town — and  which, 
though  they  were  connected  with  no  slight  risk, 
at  that  period  often  helped  the  daring  speculator 
to  sudden  fortune.  Here  too  it  was  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  charming  Betsy, 
with  whom  he  had  linked  his  destiny.  8he  was 
the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  and  preferring  the  charms  of  a 
shop  to  those  of  a  dairy,  had  engaged  her 
services  with  Bagshawe's  employer.  Betsy  was 
the.  belle  of  the  place;  she  had  unrivalled  tact 
and  talent  for  business,  "  and  made  more  sales," 
to  use  the  language  of  her  patron,  '*  than  any 
woman  who  ever  stood  behind  his  counter." 
Bagshawe,  who  saw  in  her  the  very  qualities 
which  he  was  conscious  of  lacking  himself,  paid 
court  to  her  with  all  the  ardour  of  which  he 
was  capable.  He  wooed  and  won  her,  and  justly 
conceived  himself  fortunate  in  his  success.  Betsy 
was  a  girl  not  only  of  dazzling  beauty,  but  of 
amazing  strength  of  mind — ^in  proof  of  which 
latter  qualification,  Bagshawe  would  sometimes 
indulge  his  intimates  with  a  very  remarkable 
example.  It  appeared  that  on  the  very  Sunday 
afternoon  when  he  had  popped  the  question  to 
Betsy,  in  one  of  the  shady-lanes  leadmg  to  her 
father's  farm,  the  happy  lovers  came  suddenly 
upon  a  fine  calf,  her  father's  property,  struggling 
in  the  agonies  of  a  fit;  the  blushing  maiden 
broke  from  the  embrace  of  her  rapturous  swain, 
whipped  out  her  scissors,  and  in  a  moment  had 
buried  them  to  the  rings  in  the  neck  of  the 
dying  brute — killing  the  calf  to  save  the  veal, 
find  performing  the  operation  with  the  dexterity 
of  a  butcher,  and  a  presence  of  mind  not  to  be 
excelled.  The  act  exalted  her  immensely  in  the 
estimation  of  her  lover,  who  saw  that  in  moments 
of  emergency  there  was  one  being  at  least  in 
whom  he  could  confide.  The  happy  pair  con- 
summated their  union  in  due  time,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  lady's  small  dowry,  Bagshawe's  savings, 
and  a  slender  capital  borrowed  from  John  Brunt, 
a  schoolfellow,  and  an  old  boy  friend,  who  had 
thriven  in  the  iron  trade,  they  commenced  busi- 
ness in  a  neighbouring  sea-port  town.  After  a 
not  very  satisfactory  trial  of  a  few  years,  an 
addition  to  their  capitd,  through  the  death  of  the 
lady's  parents,  had  put  them  in  a  condition  to 
make  an  experiment  upon  a  larger  scale.  They 
had  chosen  Bath  as  the  theatre  of  their  new 
speculation,  and  it  had  thriven  well — thanks 
mainly  to  Bagshawe's  experience  in  such  depart- 
ments of  his  trade  as  were  unlmown  to  his  rivals 
in  the  old  city  of  Bladud ;  and  which  the  govern- 
ment by  an  impolitic  and  exorbitant  tarift*  called 
into  exercise.  Mrs.  Bagshawe  had  borne  her 
husband  three  promising  children,  two  girls,  who 
were  now  absent  at  school,  under  the  care  of  the 
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sisters  Darkins,  a  pair  of  meagre  spinsters,  who 
kept  an  establishment  on  Widcombe  Hill,  about 
a  mile  from  the  city — and  a  boy,  the  image  of 
Bagshawe  in  little,  who  had  not  been  long  weaned, 
and  who  had  been  placed  at  nurse,  in  a  pic- 
turesque hamlet,  situated  on  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  hills  which  form  the  basin  in  which  the 
city  of  Bath  lies  sheltered. 

The  absence  of  the  children  from  home  was 
desirable  for  more  reasons  than  one.  In  a  large 
house  of  business,  numbering  altogether  some 
thirty  inmates,  among  whom  there  were  con- 
tinually a  good  proportion  of  strangers, — ^young 
men  remaining  only  for  the  few  months  of  the 
season, — they  must  have  been  left  to  the  care  of 
servants,  and  might  have  contracted  habits  op- 
posed to  that  refined  gentility  of  which  Betsy 
imagined  she  was  herself  the  paragon.  Further, 
had  they  resided  continually  with  their  parents, 
they  coidd  hardly  have  escaped  becomiijg  privy  to 
the  secret  trade  in  contraband  articles,  of  which 
the  dwelling- house  proper  was  the  depository ; 
and  it  was  not  to  bo  expected  that  a  couple  of 
sprightly  children  could  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  keeping  such  a  secret,  or  safely 
entrusted  with  it.  The  house,  which  was  very 
large,  consisted  of  a  double  set  of  rooms,  con- 
nected together  by  the  shop.  It  had  originally 
been  two  houses,  with  a  court  between,  but  the 
area  of  the  court  had  been  taken  into  the  shop, 
roofed  over  and  pierced  with  skylights,  and  the 
two  buildings  thus  thrown  into  one.  The  front 
rooms  over  the  shop  were  Bagshawe's  private 
residence,  the  back  building  being  fitted  up  as  a 
dormitory  for  the  shopmen,  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  his  banditti.  He  kept  his  appren- 
tices under  his  own  eye,  and  housed  them  in  the 
front  dwelling,  and  these  he  was  obliged  to  admit 
to  some  extent  into  his  confidence,  rewarding 
their  discretion  by  a  politic  and  liberal  indulgence. 
But  the  fact  that  his  secret  was  not,  and  could 
not  be,  entirely  his  own,  kept  him  always  upon 
thorns,  and  will  account  to  the  reader  for  that 
everlasting  expression  of  consciousness  in  his  face, 
and  the  restless  motion  of  his  eye,  to  which  we 
have  alluded  in  a  former  chapter. 

We  have  said  that  Bagshawe's  private  residence 
was  the  depository  of  contraband  goods ;  but  it 
would  have  puzzled  a  stranger,  even  aware  of  the 
fact,  to  discover  where  they  lay.  The  spacious 
and  lofty  front  drawing-room,  which,  throughout 
the  season,  was  used  as  a  show-room  during  the 
day,  and  was  often  the  scene  of  gay  and  festive 
parties  at  night,  was  carpeted  wifli  a  fabric  into 
which  the  foot  sank  as  into  a  grassy  swai-d ;  but 
when  that  gorgeous  fabric  was  upturned,  there 
were  planks  in  the  flooring  which  opened  upon 
invisible  hinges  upon  the  withdrawal  of  invisible 
bolts,  and  revealed  roomy  cavities  beneath,  cram- 
med with  Lyons  silks,  Flemish  lace,  and  every 
species  of  such  foreign  manufactui-es  as  a  high 
tariff  had  rendered  attractive  to  the  vain  and 
luxurious,  and  profitable  to  the  smuggler.  The 
joists  of  the  doors  were  ingeniously  constructed 
with  hollow  recesses  for  the  reception  of  hose, 
gloves,  and  minor  articles  to  which  it  might  be 


necessary  to  have  immediate  access ;  the  steps  of 
the  stairs  were  each  so  many  caskets  crammed 
with  precious  treasures,  unknown  to  all  but 
Bagshawe  and  his  spouse,  and  impervious  to  any 
unacquainted  with  the  open  sesame.  In  the  bed- 
rooms were  water  cisterns,  their  tops  almost  level 
with  the  ceiling,  and  which,  from  their  position, 
could  only  be  gauged  by  inserting  a  rod  diago- 
nally, half  the  capacity  of  which  were  receptacles 
for  more  sUks  and  lace  and  contraband  wares ;  in 
short,  wherever  space  could  be  contrived  for  the 
reception  of  forbidden  goods,  there  they  lay  con- 
cealed in  plethoric  abundance,  until  fashion  called 
them  forth  and  bore  them  away  in  triumph. 

Bagshawe's  plan  of  secresy  was  a  wheel  within 
a  wheel.  With  the  dread  of  inquisition  ever  on 
his  mind  (and  to  those  in  his  secret  it  was  always 
visible  in  his  features),  he  had  adopted  a  double 
system  of  precaution,  and  had  succeeded  in  de- 
ceiving even  those  in  whom,  to  a  certain  extent, 
he  was  compelled  to  confide.  His  wife  alone  was 
privy  to  the  whole  scheme  of  concealment,  while 
those  favoured  members  of  his  household  who 
plumed  themselves  upon  his  confidence,  in  reality 
enjoyed  it  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  He  was 
thus  guarded  against  treachery,  and  as  he  was 
ever  on  the  watch,  and  his  suspicions  never  asleep, 
he  had  little  doubt,  with  the  resources  at  his  com- 
mand, to  be  able  to  defeat  the  designs  of  an  in- 
former, even  though  such  an  enemy  were  one  of 
his  own  household.  Besides  his  house  of  busi- 
ness, he  rented  another  in  a  genteel  part  of  the 
town,  which  he  had  furnished  handsomely,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  an  elderly  couple,  who  let  it 
during  the  season  in  apartments  to  visitors. 
Here,  also,  he  was  accustomed  to  keep  a  part  of 
his  stock,  and  hither,  in  case  of  sudden  alarm,  he 
could  convey  the  whole  of  it,  if  necessary,  through 
his  back  premises,  which  opened  into  a  retired 
lane  but  little  frequented. 

Bagshawe  had  commenced  the  contraband  trade 
with  the  settled  resolution  of  realising  as  speedily 
as  possible  a  snug  competence,  and  then  abandon- 
ing it  for  ever.  Such  resolutions  are  very  com- 
mon, but  very  difficult  to  keep.  His  business  liad 
increased  so  rapidly,  had  grown  so  extensive,  and 
had  produced  such  large  profits,  as  to  dazzle  him 
with  its  capabilities.  Like  most  thriving  specu- 
lators, he  had  fallen  into  expensive  habits,  and  a 
wasteful  and  luxurious  expenditui*e ;  his  ideas  of 
a  competence  had  enlarged  with  his  means  of  in- 
dulgence, and  the  moderare  sum  which  he  had 
originally  proposed  to  himself  as  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  had  grown  to  be  a  trifle  in  his  estima- 
tion. His  circle  of  acquaintance  consisted  of  a 
very  dashing  class,  among  whom  he  was  proud 
to  notice  that  his  wife  cut  a  brilliant  figure. 
His  daughters,  too,  now  of  the  age  of  ten  and 
twelve  years,  would  ere  very  long  be  old  enough 
to  appear  in  society  ;  and  his  boy,  upon  whom  he 
prided  himself  in  no  slight  degree,  should,  he 
resolved,  be  brought  up  to  a  liberal  profession, 
aDd  occupy  a  better  position  iu  the  world  than 
had  fuUen  to  his  lot.  For  reasons  such  as  these, 
therefore,  tlie  game  must  be  played  out,  since 
to  let  the  cards  fall  from  his  hand,  would  be 
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Tdimtarily  to  surrender  the  means  of  prosperity. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Betsy,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  Paris  twice  a  year  to  inspect  the 
fashions,  and  buy  up  such  novelties  as  were  in- 
dispensable to  business,  he  had  come  to  the  reso- 
lution of  sending  the  girls  to  Passy  to  acquire 
their  education;  and  the  Misses  Darkins  had 
therefore  receiycd  notice  to  that  effect,  as  matters 
were  already  arranged  for  the  children  to  accom- 
pany their  mamma  on  the  next  journey. 

A  fire  has  been  lighted  in  the  front  drawing- 
room,  the  shutters  closed,  and  a  card-table  drawn 
up  close  to  the  hearth-rug.  Candles  and  cribbagc- 
board  are  on  the  table,  on  one  side  of  which  sits 
Bagdiawe,  shuffling  the  cards,  and  regaling  his 
nostrils  with  rapid  pinches  of  snuff.  The  two 
wax  candles  give  but  a  feeble  light,  and  the  ffame 
▼hich  flickers  from  the  fire  glances  upon  an  ir- 
regular congr^ation  of  phantom  figures,  which 
stand  erect  in  ghostly  stillness,  in  various  parts 
of  the  spacious  chamber.  Some  are  without 
beads,  while  others  lack  legs  and  feet ;  some, 
stretching  their  arms  at  right-angles,  hang  their 
heads  awry  and  gaze  languishingly  behind  them  ; 
and  some,  stark  and  rigid,  like  sentinels  frozen  at 
their  post,  lift  aloft  their  turbaned  crowns,  be- 
neath which  no  human  face  divine,  only  a  slender 
mahogany  rod,  is  visible.  These  are  the  ghostly 
phantoms  of  fashion,  phantoms  for  which  Bag- 
shawe,  who  would  whistle  involuntarily  in  pass- 
ing ttirough  a  churchyard  at  night,  does'nt  care 
a  bntton — ^phantoms  of  beings  not  dead,  but 
straggling  into  birth — the  eidola  and  unsubstantial 
foresKadowings  of  the  shapes  of  beauty  and  inno-. 
cence,  which  are  to  commit  unresisting  slaughter 
npon  man's  unsuspecting  heart  in  the  months  of 
gaiety  now  so  near  at  hand.  Bagshawe  is  waiting 
in  the  show-room  among  the  figures  of  gimp  and 
stiffening,  for  Dr.  Silverstone,  whose  prescription 
hs  for  once  done  him  a  world  of  good,  and  upon 
whom  he  is  anxious  now  to  take  liis  revenge  for 
tliat  last  bout  of  cribbage  which  cost  him  thirty 
shillings. 

"Ilat-a-tat-tat."  There  comes  the  doctor, 
punctual  as  the  clock ;  and  he  enters  the  room 
whOe  the  pendule  is  chiming. 

**  Ha,  my  dear  sir,  all  ready,  I  see ;  in  arms, 
and  eager  for  the  fray.  Well,  and  how  go  the 
symptoms  now  ?     You  took  the  draught  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  did.'' 

''And  then  .^'' 

"And  then  I  went  to  sleep  over  the  news- 
paper." 

**  And  woke  up  with  an  appetite  ?" 

"Right  there,  doctor.  Come,  that's  enough 
of  symptoms;  let's  cut  for  deal — your  deal." 

"What  have  you  taken  since  the  draught  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  tea — except  a  glass  of  wine  and 
a  biscuit— Ten !" 

"Better  without  the  wine — and  five  are  fifteen 
-first  blood." 

"  I  can't  do  upon  nothing  but  slops — and  two 
are  serenteen." 

"  Youmnstn't  sup  to-night — and  ten  are  twenty- 
seren." 


"Won't  I?  I've  ordered  sweetbreads — and 
four  are  thirty- one.  Which  are  my  pegs  ?  Come, 
I  don't  care  for  you  now.     Have  a  cigar  r" 

"  Well,  I've  no  objection." 

Bagshawe  produces  a  box  of  Havannahs  from 
the  chefifonier,  and  both  the  combatants  are  soon 
surrounded  with  a  cloud  of  smoke,  amid  which  t^e 
contest  is  carried  on  with  unabating  vigour  for 
more  than  an  liour ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
patient,  who  has  lost  every  rubber,  so  far  forgets 
himself  as  to  imprecate  his  luck  and  anathematize 
the  cards. 

**  My  dear  sir,"  remarks  the  doctor,  "  this  is 
extremely  unphilosophical ;  luck  is  a  fantasy,  an 
idea,  cardboard  is  a  caput  mortuum,  and  neither 
of  them  is  worth  a  curse.  If  you  would  but  re- 
cognise the  philosophy  of  cribbage — a  game  sym- 
bolical of  the  gieat  game  of  life — ^you  would  bo 
above  such  trifling  annoyances.  Calculation,  my 
friend,  which  is  the  soul  of  commerce,  is  the  soul 
of  cribbage ;  and  to  calculate  with  advantage,  a 
man  should  be  in  cool  possession  of  liis  facilities. 
You  should  trust  nothing  to  chance  which  may  bo 
ensured  by  prudence— consider  your  crib  as  your 
banker's  account,  and  enrich  it  when  you  cannot 
employ  your  capital  better  by  valuable  deposits ; 
but  of  course  you  must  not  cripple  your  exertions 
by  hoarding  your  means  when  you  want  to  use 
them.  Now  these  are  the  principles,  I  am  sure, 
upon  which  you  act  in  trade ;  carry  them  out  in 
your  cribbage-playing,  and  I  shall  soon  find  that 
you  are  a  tough  antagonist.  I  don't  want  to  win 
your  money,  my  dear  sir ;  but  if  you  will  lose,  of 
course  I  must." 

'*  Ah — that's  very  gentlemanly  of  you,  doctor, 
'pon  my  word — but  you  see  I  get  very  little 
practice.  Mrs.  Bagshawe  won't  play  at  cribbage, 
because  it's  not  a  genteel  game." 

'*  A  very  amiable  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the 
lady — but  founded  in  error.  Cribbage,  I  assure 
you,  is  played  in  very  polite  circles,  even  in  the 

highest.     There  is  the  dowager  duchess  of  D 

who  is  an  excellent  hand — and  the  bishop  of  our 
diocese,  among  others." 

"  lleally  though?  and  do  the  dowager  and  the 
bishop  say,  *  Two  for  his  heels,'  and  *  One  for  his 
nob?" 

**  Without  a  doubt,  my  dear  sir;  there's  philo- 
sophy in  that.  Did  you  never  ask  yourself  the 
question  why  the  knave's  heels  are  double  the 
value  of  his  head  ?" 

**  Can't  say  that  I  did — but  now  you  mention 
it,  I  can  see  the  reason  plain  enough.  If  his 
thick  head  gets  him  into  a  scrape,  his  heels  serve 
to  carry  him  out  of  it." 

"  Just  so — well,  now  after  this  lesson  shall  wo 
try  a  new  rubber  ?" 

"  No — I  smell  the  sweetbreads.  We'll  have 
supper  first." 

*'  You  ought  not  to  eat  supper." 

**  Nonsense.  I'm  as  well  as  ever  I  was.  I 
won't  be  starved  and  physicked  too.  Stick  to 
your  own  department,  Doctor.  You  find  drugs, 
and  I'U  find  diet  myself." 

Dr.  Silverstone  would  by  no  means  consent  to 
such  a  compact ;  but,  in  spito  of  his  opposition. 
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Bagahawe  ate  a  hearty  supper,  and  swaUowed  a 
stiff  glass  of  brandy-and- water  by  way  of  digester 
after  it.  Cribbage  was  resumed  after  the  meal, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  instniction  he  had 
received,  and  the  grog  which  gave  him  courage, 
Bagshawe  lost  as  usual,  though  with  better  tem- 
per than  ho  had  done  upon  an  empty  stomach. 
The  Doctor  took  his  leave  soon  after  eleven 
o'clock,  and,  as  he  descended  the  stairs,  his  host 
summed  up  the  proceedings  of  the  night  in  the 
following  characteristic  soliloquy : — "  Fourteen 
cigars  at  four  shillings  a  dozen  is  four  and  eight ; 
winnings,  nine  rubb^s  at  half-a-crown  a  rubber, 
is  one,  two,  six — ^beside  supper  and  grog,  and  ten- 
and-six  for  the  visit,  which  goes  down  in  the 
bill.  Hang  it — ^if  Silverstone  spends  his  evenings 
as  profitably  everywhere  as  he  does  here,  he  must 
make  a  demolish  good  thing  of  it !'' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"We  must  say  a  few  words  to  explain  the  posi- 
tion of  Nancy  Foster,  the  child  who  has  once  or 
twice  come  upon  the  scene,  and  towards  whom, 
as  the  reader  may  have  noticed,  Mr.  Bagshawe  is 
inclined  to  show  a  capricious  sort  of  kindness 
upon  occasions,  while  his  dignified  better  half, 
standing  upon  her  gentility,  seldom  condescends  to 
notice  her,  unless  for  some  real  or  imaginary 
cause  of  rebuke.  Nancy  was  an  orphan  child, 
who,  about  ten  years  previous  to  the  opening  of 
our  story,  had  been  found  one  night  lying  asleep 
in  a  baMLct  upon  the  door-step  of  Miss  Deborah 
Foster,  a  maiden  lady  of  a  certain  age,  residing 
in  the  seaport  town  where  Bagshawe  had  com- 
menced business  at  the  time  of  his  marriage. 
The  kind-hearted  old  maid,  defying  the  whispers 
of  slander  and  the  outspoken  suggestions  of  the 
prudent,  liad  received  the  helpless  little  stranger 
to  her  heart  and  home,  and,  looking  upon  the 
infant  as  committed  by  Providence  as  a  sacred 
trust  to  her  guardianship,  had  reared  her  with 
the  utmost  tenderness,  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
viding, as  far  as  it  lay  in  her  power,  for  her  future 
welfi^.  But  Deborah  Foster,  who  was  as  bene- 
volent as  she  was  eccentric,  and  who  spent  the 
surplus  of  her  income,  as  fast  as  it  came  in,  in 
satisfying  the  claims  of  the  indigent  and  the 
afflicted,  possessed  unfortunately  no  other  wealth 
than  a  comfortable  annuity,  which  would  cease 
at  her  death.  She  began  saving,  however,  for 
her  protegee  as  soon  as  she  fully  realized  the 
sense  of  ^e  responsibility  she  had  assumed,  and 
laid  aside  a  considerable  portion  of  her  quarterly 
receipts  to  accumulate  as  a  fund  for  the  orphan 
when  herself  should  be  no  more.  Unhappily  for 
Nancy,  the  good  Deborah  lived  scarcely  seven 
years  to  carry  out  her  charitable  purpose ;  and  a 
few  hundi*ed  pounds  was  all  she  had  been  able  to 
store  up  for  her  wai-d,  when  death  released  her 
from  the  charge.  Nancy  inherited  this  sum  under 
the  will  of  her  bcnefiictress,  and  Bagshawe,  who 
knew  the  child's  history,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
trustees  appointed  by  the  will,  had  received  her 
under  his  own  roof,  and  had  agreed  to  bring  her 


up,  and  qualify  her  to  fill  a  lueflil  station  in  lifti 
by  way  of  interest  for  the  use  of  her  little  oapitalf 
which  he  had  thrown  into  his  own  business. 

There  was  something  more  singular  than  at- 
tractive in  the  appearance  of  Nancy.  Childrcoi 
are  close  though  unconscious  imitators;  and  it 
may  be  from  the  circumstance  of  her  never  having 
associated  with  infants  of  her  own  age,  but 
solely  with  the  good  Deborah,  who  was  the  per- 
sonification of  prim  formality,  and  stiff  and  up- 
right as  a  dart,  that  she  had  contracted  a  carriage 
in  a  great  degree  similar,  which,  combined  with  a 
gravity  unusual  in  childhood,  gave  her  a  some- 
what matured  appearance.  She  had  no  preten- 
sions to  personal  beauty — ^her  features,  though 
not  wanting  in  regularity,  were  bolder  than  is 
consistent  with  our  notions  of  infantine  comeUneeB 
—deep  black  eyes  she  had,  and  jet  black  hair,  cut 
short  all  round  the  head  like  a  boy's ;  but  her 
skin  was  of  almost  a  colourless  pallor,  and  the 
rose  never  blossomed  in  her  cheek  unless  when  it 
flushed  with  indignation  at  a  tale  of  wrong  or  an 
undeserved  reproach. 

The  orphan  had  spent  already  three  years  under 
Mr.  Bagt^we's  roof.  Betsy  had  never  allowed 
her  to  associate  with  her  own  daughters  on  terms 
of  equality,  and  Nancy  had  instinctively  shrunk 
from  an  intimacy  which  was  not  reciprocated  in  a 
friendly  spurit.  She  passed  her  time,  save  the 
two  hours  which  she  spent  daily  at  an  evening 
school,  chiefly  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  where 
she  showed  such  docility  and  tact  as  endeared 
her  to  the  good  woman  who  presided  over  the 
domestic  concerns  of  the  establishment,  who 
in  her  turn  did  all  in  her  power  to  cheer 
the  underground  lite  of  her  young  companion. 
Nancy  found  an  inexhaustible  source  of  recre- 
ation in  books,  of  which  Bagshawe  possessed 
some  hundreds  of  volumes,  which  he  looked 
upon  more  as  furniture  than  anything  else — ^not 
being  a  reading  man — and  to  which  he  allowed 
her  fr'ee  access,  with  the  sole  condition  that  she 
removed  but  one  at  a  time  fit)m  the  bookshelves. 
This  licence  might  have  been  productive  of  much 
evil,  but  for  the  guidance  of  the  housekeeper,  who 
by  a  prudent  selection  of  volumes  in  some  mea- 
sure directed  the  child's  studies.  Nancy  had, 
besides  the  housekeeper,  another  friend  in  "Tiger," 
a  huge  mastiff  dog,  who  watched  and  guarded  the 
premises  during  ^e  night,  and  passed  the  day 
in  grinding  bones  to  make  his  bread,  or  snoring 
by  the  kitchen  fire,  after  returning  with  Mr. 
Bagshawe  from  his  morning's  walk  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Lansdown,  of  Beechen  Cliff,  or  the  Sham 
Castle  Hill.  These  morning  walks  were  as  re- 
gular to  Bagshawe  as  his  meals,  and  probably 
were,  as  he  imagined  them  to  be,  indispensable  to 
the  preservation  of  his  health.  Tiger  invariably 
accompanied  him,  and  sometimes,  when  the  wea- 
ther was  dry  and  inviting,  Nancy  also  made  one 
of  the  party.  It  was  Tiger's  function  to  pull  his 
master  up  the  hill  by  means  of  a  strap.fastcned  to 
his  coUar,  and  grasped  with  both  hands  by 
Bagshawe,  who  had  then  nothing  to  do  but  lean 
bade  and  move  one  foot  before  the  other,  to  as- 
cend ihc  steepest  incline.  .Every  morning,  at  $ix 
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and  Beyen  in  winter,  iliis  pair  of  pe- 
destrians sallied  forth  on  their  sanitary  excur- 
uoiis ;  and  it  was  Nanc/s  task  to  harness  Tiger 
for  the  labour,  and  have  him  ready  for  his  master 
at  the  appointed  hour.  The  constant  appearance 
of  the  lit&e  maiden  and  the  big  brute  to  meet  him 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  pleased  Bagshawe, 
ind  his  heart,  by  no  means  yery  susceptible  to 
8»itiment»  warmed  to  the  friendless  girl.  Hence, 
though  he  would  often  in  moments  of  excitement 
nte  her  angrily  himself,  he  allowed  no  one  else 
to  do  BOy  and  made  a  point  of  compensating  by 
l[iTi^"<^««  both  his  own  lapses  in  this  respect,  and 
those  of  his  better  half.  As  for  any  one  else  in 
the  house  who  should  have  dared  to  lift  a  finger 
against  the  orphan,  he  would  have  packed  them 
forUi,  ri  et  pedikuSf  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
It  is  likely  that  Bagshawe  considered  his  guardian- 
Bhip  of  the  friendless  child  very  much  in  the  light  of 


a  oommerdal  speculation.  If  so,  he  was  not  likely 
to  reap  any  profit  from  it  for  some  time  to  come ; 
and  he  certainly  indulged  in  no  lavish  outlay 
upon  a  commodity  promising  to  be  so  tardily  re- 
muneratiye :  the  child's  wardrobe  cost  him  next 
to  nothing,  as  it  was  supplied  fi^m  the  cast-off 
garments  of  his  own  children — and  a  couple  of 
guineas  a  year  defrayed  the  expense  of  her  edu- 
cation. Many  children  would  haye  been  suffi- 
ciently miserable  in  the  sphere  in  which  Nancy 
moved ;  but  the  self-denying  Deborah  had  infused 
a  portion  of  her  ,own  spirit  to  the  mind  of  her 
young  companion,  in  whose  pale  countenance  a 
keen  observer  might  have  remarked  the  perpetual 
expression  of  a  calm  and  tranquil  satisfaction,  the 
index  of  a  bosom  at  peace,  and  not  devoid  of  some 
secret  source  of  enjoyment. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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"You  may  say  what  you  like,  gentlemen,  but 
there  is  every  certainty  that  the  Turks  will  beat 
the  Czar." 

"Very  like  a  whale.'* 

"I  have  blood  relations  in  Constantinople,  and 
they  aU  say  the  same  thing." 

"Very  like  a  whale." 

"  Pray,  sir,  did  you  ever  see  a  whale,  that  you 
refer  so  often  to  that  animal  ?" 

"Yes,"  rejoined  I,  in  a  voice  of  great  firmness. 

"Where,"  asked  half-a-dozen  voices. 

"At  Davis*  Straits." 

In  a  twinkling  there  was  complete  silence  in 
ik  commercial  room,  and  the  whole  inmates  re- 
garded me  with  awe ;  it  was  evident  they  did  not 
esteem  me  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  mortal, 
and  how  could  they  ?  I  had  been  at  the  Arctic 
regions  and  had  seen  a  whale,  a  living,  veritable 
whale,  and  none  of  your  aerial  specimens  of 
zoology,  such  as  Hamlet  and  Polonius  delighted 
to  behold.  Every  man  should  exalt  himself 
when  he  has  the  opportunity  (which  is  not  often), 
and  80  looking  round  with  the  aspect  of  an  in- 
jured, reflecting  person  (every  painter  knows 
how  to  combine  the  two  emotions),  I  added  this 
extra  remark, 

**  Ay,  and  that  same  whale  saved  my  life." 

"Well !  we  have  heard  of  whales  tciing  lives, 
Ijut  we  never  before  heard  of  a  whale  saving  a 
man's  life ;  do  let  us  hear.     Pray  do  ! " 

I  poffed  away  at  my  cigar,  took  two  or  three 
sips  of  grog,  and  after  looking  benignantly  at  the 
ftsflembled  tribe  of  bagmen,  just  by  way  of  keeping 
them  in  suapense,  I  commenced  my  yam. 

Yon  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  began  life 
as  a  Apothecary ;  but  you  need  not  stare,  I  ain't  a 
'potheeary  now,  any  more  than  I  am  a  rider.  I 
am— but  no  matter  what.  Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
1  was  in  a  Apothecary's  shop— some  say,  walk  the 


hospitals  for  a  medical  foundation,  but  I  say  the 
pestle  and  mortar  for  a  couple  of  years ;  but  let 
that  also  stick.  Well,  one  morning  while  I  was 
making  up  an  eye-wash  for  the  dowager  Lady 
Pinktippet,  my  master,  who  also  was  my  uncle, 
called  me  suddenly  into  the  back  shop  one  sunny 
forenoon. 

**Tim,  my  boy,"  says  he,  "I  am  a  going  to 
make  a  man  on  you,  you  must  start  in  half-an- 
hour  for  Baffin's  Bay !  You  are  to  be  surgeon  of 
the  Jupiter  whale-ship.  Fifty  pounds  the  run, 
you  rogue,  bed,  board,  and  washing ;  no,  stop,  I 
ain't  so  sure  about  the  last  item." 

I  was  dumbfoundcred,  clean  capsized,  but  I 
was  as  full  of  principle,  even  at  that  early  age, 
as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat,  and  I  responded  accord- 
ingly. 

**  Uncle,"  said  I,  **  I  have  only  been  one  year 
at  the  classes,  and  I  won't  take  the  responsibility 
of  cutting  off  men's  logs  until  I  know  more  about 
anatomy  and  physiology." 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  fool !"  replied  my  un- 
cle, who  was  a  little  black  man,  very  like  Buona- 
parte ;  old  Bony,  I  mean,  not  the  new  chap. 

I  was  going  to  argufy,  but  in  comes  the  manag- 
ing owner  of  the  Jupiter,  and  I  was  pantomimed 
into  silence. 

"  Does  your  nephew  agree  ? " 

"He  does." 

I  was  going  to  speak,  but  my  uncle  got  behind 
the  manager,  and  brandishing  our  biggest  spatula 
I  was  obliged  to  desist. 

'*  Come  away  then,  doctor." 

I  was  always  bad  for  blushing,  and  here  was  I 
called  doctor, — I,  a  spooney  boy,  with  a  dirty 
apron,  smelling  of  castor  oil,  opodeldoc,  and  the 
tincture  of  gentian.  However,  I  took  off  my 
apron,  and  followed  the  manager. 

*'  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  my  medical  experience  " 
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— ^I  was  saying  this  to  him  when  tho  crowd  had  • 

separated  my  uncle  from  us,  but  he  cut  me  short.  | 

'*  Oh,  of  course,  we  know  all  about  that !  "        | 

Well,  down  we  came  to  tho  quay,  whore  we ! 
found  a  long  white  boat  in  readiness,  and  I  was 
shoved  on  board  without  much  ceremony. 

"  Good  bye,  Tim,"  said  my  uncle,  '*  I  would  j 
give  thee  some  pocket-money,  lad,  but  there  ain't 
no  specie  going  amongst  the  Esquimaux." 

I  had  neither  father  nor  mother,  and  here  was 
my  uncle  deserting  me ;  what  a  fate  to  bo  sure. 
Besides,  I  was  not  out  of  my  teens.  The  boat 
flew  like  an  arrow  across  an  ugly  swell,  and  we 
pulled  away  to  the  JupiUr,  which  had  heaved  to 
in  the  offing. 

"  Is  the  doctor  with  you  ?  "  screamed  a  voice 
through  a  trumpet. 

''Yes." 

'*  Then  bear  a  hand,  will  you  ?  " 

The  Jupiter  turned  round,  a  rope  was  flung  to 
us,  we  jumped  up,  and  in  three  minutes  we  were 

before  the  wiud,  and  the  steeples  of  W were 

fast  fading  from  our  sight.  I  became  sick  and 
sat  down  on  the  deck,  but  was  speedily  ordered 
below,  and  remained  there  for  two  or  three  days 
until  the  sickness  left  me,  and  then  I  re-ascended 
the  deck,  and  ascertained  tho  why  and  the  where- 
fore of  my  appointment  as  surgeon  to  the  good 
barque  Jupiter, 

It  appeared  that,  by  law,  every  whaler  must 
early  a  surgeon  of  some  kind,  and  generally  medi- 
cal students,  after  or  immediately  before  they 
have  passed,  are  selected  for  tho  office.  The  leech 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  Jupiter  was  a  lad 
from  the  country  who  had  seen  little  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  sight  of  it  (it  being  as  I  have  said 
squally)  so  terrified  liim  that  he  took  to  his  heels 
on  tho  instant,  and  ran  off  no  one  knew  where. 
"What  could  the  Jupiter  do  ?  Captain  Junk  would 
not  lose  a  fair  wind  for  a  lubberly  doctor — he 
(Captain  Junk)  offered  to  physic  the  crew  to  any 
extent,  and  doubtless  the  manager  would  have 
^akcn  him  at  his  word  as  to  that  matter,  but  then 
the  good  man  feared  the  legal  penalty,  and  so,  in 
extremity,  he  applied  to  my  uncle.  Junk  would 
have  sailed  to  the  ice  as  sure  as  fate  without 
doctor  or  medicine  chest,  for  he  was  a  terrible 
fellow,  but  the  manager  took  the  precaution  of 
detaining  a  boat's  crew  in  the  harbour,  and  that 
hook  held  on  the  gallant  commander  till  I  was 
kidnapped. 

'*Most  extraordinary  thing,"  said  the  French 
alarmist,  "  to  send  a  shopboy  out  to  take  charge  of 
a  ship's  crew.  The  law  should  take  hold  of  such 
abuses." 

I  had  a  contempt  for  this  personage,  and  I 
answered  him  accordingly. 

"  There  be  many  worse  things  that  the  law 
don't  meddle  with,"  was  my  reply. 
"  Specify,  if  you  can." 

**  If  I  can  ?  It  is  worse  to  keep  boats  in  pas- 
senger steamers  with  their  plugs  out,  and  their 
oars  tied  down,  so  that  when  people  are  drowning 
by  the  score,  they  can't  make  any  use  of  tho  boats. 
The  law  don't  look  after  that,  does  it  r " 
*'Go  on,  go  on,"  said  everybody. 


Old  Junk  was  a  regular  smasher — ^he  would 
knock  down  a  man  with  a  handspike  or  kick  one 
of  his  bulldogs  with  as  little  ceremony  the  one  as 
the  other ;  but  the  old  fellow  was  not  what  you 
might  call  cruel,  he  only  blazed  away  when  he 
was  in  a  passion.  Give  him  everything  his  own 
way  and  Junk  was  as  peaceable  as  a  lamb.  I  saw 
this  and  made  myself  as  serviceable  to  the  captain 
as  I  could.  I  mended  his  pens  for  him,  shar- 
pened his  pencil,  rolled  and  unrolled  charts,  made 
his  tea,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  he  and  I 
got  on  smoothly  together. 

"But  how  did  you  treat  tho  sick?"  queried 
the  alarmist. 

"Bah !  there  was  no  sick.  Whenever  any  of 
the  crew  took  cold  I  gave  them  black  sugar,  and 
that  agreed  with  them  exceedingly.  Sailors  are  a 
healthy  set,  and  when  at  sea  they  have  no  wives, 
mothers,  or  sisters  to  annoy  them,  or  bagmen  to 
dun  them,  and  that  keeps  them  healthy." 

**  Personal  I"  shouted  one  traveller. 

"But  when  they  broke  their  legs  or  arms?" 
persevered  my  tormentor. 

"Well,  they  knew  that  I  had  not  got  my 
diploma,  and  so  they  were  so  obliging  as  not  to 
break  their  legs  or  arms — ^will  that  please  you  ?" 

"  Go  on  !  go  on !"  cried  everybody. 

"  If  I  am  to  be  interrupted  in  this  way,"  said 
I,  "  I  will  ring  the  bell  for  slippers  and  go  to 
bed." 

Hero  two  patriotic  persons  seized  tho  alarmist, 
and,  putting  his  chair  into  a  comer,  sat  down  in 
front  with  the  view  of  keeping  him  quiet. 

I  had  a  fine  time  of  it  on  board  the  Jupiter^ 
and  enjoyed  myself  exceedingly;  by  and  bye, 
it  turned  uncommon  cold,  but  I  had  served 
myself  heir  to  my  predecessor's  wardrobe,  and 
in  his  chest,  thanks  to  his  mother,  no  doubt, 
I  had  a  good  supply  of  everything  calcu- 
lated to  defend  me  from  the  frost.  At  last 
we  came  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  wo  cast 
anchor  alongside  a  large  fioe  of  ice.  Old  Junk 
went  aloft  to  the  crow's  nest,  which  I  suppose  you 
all  know  is  a  look-out  at  the  mainmast  head,  and 
it  appears  ho  did  see  some  whales,  for  he  ordered 
off  the  boats  immediately.  This  was  on  a  Friday 
morning ;  and  as  tho  boats  were  fully  manned, 
all  the  force  left  in  tho  ship  were  the  coptain,  my- 
self, and  three  Shetlanders.  You  must  know 
that  when  whale  ships  leave  port  with  a  short 
complement  of  hands,  they  touch  at  the  Shetland 
Islands,  where  useless  fellows  aro  always  to  be 
had  cheap — they  have  no  stamina  these  chaps, 
they  are  ill-fed  and  have  no  enterprise,  but  they 
are  good  enough  for  pulling  an  oar,  or  hoisting  a 
rope,  or  any  land-lubber  work  of  that  kind. 

Shortly  after  the  boats  had  left,  a  dense  fog 
came  on,  and  we  could  scarcely  see  the  Jupiter^i 
bowsprit  from  the  companion  head.  All  day  and 
night  the  fog  continued,  and  there  was  no  sign  oi 
the  boats  returning ;  and  Junk  became  very  un- 
easy. 2^ext  morning  the  darkness  was  as  im- 
penetrable as  before — -wo  shouted,  fired  gunij 
rang  bells,  and  made  every  conceivable  and  pos- 
sible kind  of  noise,  but  dl  to  no  purpose.  N< 
boats  hovo  in  sight.     We  were  not  afr^d  of  th< 
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eiewB,  Ibr  they  had  some  provisions  with  them, 
and  by  the  aid  of  their  rifles  they  could  kill  wild 
fowl,  that  is  if  they  could  see  them ;  nor  were  we 
a&aid  of  their  ultimate  return,  because  we  thought 
that  from  our  peculiar  position  they  had  only  to 
hog  the  ice,  and  by  this  process  find  us  out.  But 
Jnnk  could  not  bear  that  time  should  be  lost,  and 
to  one  of  his  ardent  chai'acter  mystery  was  in- 
supportable. He  paced  the  deck  in  constant 
irritation,  he  could  neither  sleep  nor  eat ;  and  on 
Sunday  morning  he  resolved  on  an  exploring  em- 
bassy, of  which  I  was  to  take  the  command. 

** Doctor,"  said  he,  "I  am  uneasy  about  the 

boats — will  you  put  on  ice  boots  and  take  a  long 

pole  with  you,  and  go  straight  across  the  ice — 

perhaps  it  may  be  clearer  there  than  here — at  all 

events,  if  you  walk  a  mile  or  two,  your  voice 

will  carry  tarther  than  it  will  do  in  the  ship.     I 

take  it  that  wo  are  alongside  a  tongue  of  ice,  and 

that  if  you  walk  for  half  an  hour  at  right  angles 

to  the   ship,  you   will    come   to    clear    water. 

Take  care  to  notice  your  footprints  in  the  snow, 

for  they  must  be  your  guide  in  returning  back.    I 

will  send  one  of  tie  Shetlandmen  with  you." 

I  foresaw  that  the  expedition  was  not  likely  to 
be  unaccompanied  with  danger,  but  I  was  tired  of 
the  monotony  of  marine  life  in  a  fog.  I  was  also 
not  indisposed  to  show  off  my  courage  before  old 
Junk ;  and  so  I  consented. 

I  was  speedily  equipped  for  the  journey,  and 

the  Shetlandman  set  out  in  high  spirits.     "We 

trudged  along,   giving   utterance    to    occasional 

Aouts,  for  the  space  of  fully  more  than  a  couple 

of  hours ;   but  the  fog  remained  as  before..     At 

length  we  heard  something  like  the  sound  of  the 

sea  right   a-head.     This  revived  our  drooping 

^irits;  for  the  difficulty  in  walking,    and  the 

frequent  use  that  wo  had  to  make  of  our  poles, 

had  greatly  wearied  us ;  and   so  we  pushed  on 

vith  more  spirit,  until  we  actually  reached  the 

edge  of  the  water.     The  locality  in  which  we 

were  now  situated  was,  as  it  were,  one  fork  of  a 

bight  or  bay  in  the  ice ;  all  beyond,  so  far  as  occa- 

Honal  glimpses  through  the  fog  would  permit  us 

vision,   seemed  to  be  miles  upon  miles  of  ice; 

while  sea-ward  a  curtain  of  mist  concealed  the 

▼iew,  except  for  the  space  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 

mile  from  the  edge  of  the  ice.     We  stood  on  the 

remotest  promontory  and  shouted  till  our  lungs 

were  sore,  but  without  receiving  any  response ; 

and,  as  the  day  was  now  far  advanced,  we  resolved 

on  returning  to  the  Jupiter. 

Since  we  had  begun  our  journey,  occasional 
Aowers  of  snow  had  fallen,  but  it  never  had  oc- 
cuired  to  us  that  these  would  prove  any  annoy- 
ance to  us ;  but  to  our  horror  we  discovered  that 
with  each  succeeding  footstep  the  traces  of  our 
boots  became  more  and  more  faint,  until  at  last 
^ey  were  wholly  obliterated.  I  was  tenified  to 
express  my  fears,  lest  I  should  lower  the  courage 
of  my  companion ;  but  he  had  no  similar  delicacy 
towaids  me,  for  he  immediately  burst  into  tears 
and  declared  that  we  would  never  bo  able  to  get 
back  to  the  ship,  and  that  we  would-  either  die 
of  cold  or  hunger,  or  be  eaten  by  the  bears.  I 
thought  there  was  a  prospect  of  some  portion  of 
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his  prophecy  being  fulfilled ;  but  I  was  too  proud 
to  show  the  white  feather  before  a  cowardly  Shet- 
landman, and  so  I  put  on  a  bold  front. 

"Silence,  you  blubbering  fellow.  Doctors 
never  die  of  cold  or  hunger ;  and  as  for  bears,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  one  that  would  eat  me.  If 
one  were  to  come  up  at  this  moment,  I  would 
thrust  my  hand  down  his  throat  and  seize  him  by 
the  uvula,  and  that,  I  take  it,  would  do  his  busi- 
ness." 

The  Shetlander  stared  at  me,  for  my  physique  ' 
was  slender  and  juvenile ;  but  he  saw  that  I  was 
a  regular  fire-eater,  and  he  succumbed  accord- 
ingly. 

**  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  doctor?"  was  his 
submissive  query. 

"Do  .^  why  go  back  the  way  we  came,  to  be 
sure,  and  then  hugging  the  water-edge,  get  back 
to  the  ship.  She  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  ice — 
it's  a  roundabout  way,  no  doubt,  but  we  are 
certain  of  reaching  her  at  last.     Come,  push  on." 

We  were  by  this  time  very  tired,  I  assure  you, 
but  we  turned  back,  and  soon  discovered,  to  our 
increased  discomfort,  that  the  same  snow  that 
had  effaced  our  outward  footsteps,  had  also  well- 
nigh  erased  the  imprints  of  the  return  journey. 
We  followed,  or  rather  tried  to  follow,  the 
guidance  of  what  traces  were  left ;  and  after  a 
weary,  weary  journey,  we  again  heard  the  wel- 
come sound  of  the  sea.  But  our  gratification  was 
but  momentary,  as  we  speedily  ascertained  that 
the  place  we  had  come  to  was  the  other  fork  of  the 
bay,  and  that  beyond  this  limb,  as  in  the  case  of 
its  fellow,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  illi- 
mitable acres  of  ice.  Supposing  the  prospect  to 
have  been  inviting,  we  were  so  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, that  we  could  not,  although  it  might 
have  been  the  saving  of  our  lives,  walk  another 
quarter  of  a  mile.  It  looked  very  like,  I  confess, 
as  if  we  had  come  there  to  die. 

"  And  did  you  die?  I  mean  either  of  you  ?" 
asked  the  alarmist ;  but  the  company  immediately 
put  him  down,  and  I  was  allowed  to  proceed. 

I  had  a  pipe,  tobacco,  and  matches  with  me, 
and  I  offered  to  share  the  weed  with  my  compa- 
nion, but,  poor  wretch,  he  could  neither  smoke 
nor  chew,  a  rare  disability  with  seamen. 

"  I  toll  you  what,  friend,  you  had  better  not 
sit  down  and  cry  on  that  piece  of  ice,  but  keep 
up  your  spunk  in  some  shape,  for  if  you  fall 
asleep  you'll  die  or  get  frost-bitten." 

"Oh,  Doctor,  we're  lost.  I'm  very  faint,  and  if 
the  bears  feel  the  smell  of  us." 

"  Pooh  !  hang  the  bears.  Here,  try  a  whiff  of 
my  pipe — it  may  warm  your  mouth." 

He  did  try,  but  it  only  sickened  him,  and  he 
had  to  desist. 

"  Doctor,  what  are  we  to  do  now  ?"  was  his 
feeble  enquiry. 

"Do?  why  take  a  rest  and  start  again;  but 
mind  I  warn  you  a  second  time,  that  if  you  give 
way  to  fear,  you  are  a  dead  man." 

I  was  about  as  afraid  as  he  Was,  but  1  had 
too  much  policy  to  show  it.  He  several  times 
was  on  the  eve  of  falling  asleep,  but  I  roused  him 
up  at  intervals,   and  so  we  passed  the  night, 
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although  it  could  bcarcdy  be  called  night,  for  wo 
had  twiHght  the  whole  tune,  and  the  fog  had 
greatly  disappeared.  I  had  no  watch,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  tell  anything  about  hours,  but 
early  in  the  morning,  I  presume,  I  was  aroused 
by  the  Shetlondman,  for  I  too  had  begim  to  nod, 
with  the  cry  of  "  A  bear !  a  bear !  a  bear !" 

**  Whoo,  wwwhoo,  wwhoo— ooo,"  cried  some- 
thing, not  in  the  least  like  a  bear;  something 
like  the  suppressed  belching  of  a  slow  locomotive, 
*  but  only  more  piano. 

I  pricked  up  my  cars  and  grasped  my  pole,  and 
after  listening  for  a  few  seconds  I  was  satisfied 
that  the  sounds  proceeded  from  the  sea — and,  at 
length  a  black  mass,  like  a  huge  block  of  mahogany, 
slowly  swam  towards  me,  and  came  up  almost  to 
my  feet,  '^o  trout,  swimming  in  an  inland  loch, 
could  have  made  less  disturbance  in  the  water — 
indeed,  scarcely  a  ripple  was  to  be  seen.  The 
hns  were  quiescent,  and  the  tail  gave  the  gentlest 
of  all  possible  movements,  and  this  sufficed  to 
cause  the  monster  to  glide  his  smooth  progress 
along  the  face  of  the  deep. 

"  Whoo,  whoo,'*  breathed  the  whale ;  and  the 
Shethmder  and  I  gazed  in  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment. If  I  had  had  a  harpoon,  I  could  have 
transfixed  him  as  easily  as  I  could  plunge  a  fork 
into  that  sleeping  dog  on  the  rug — but  what 
would  it  have  recked  ?  of  what  use  would  a  dead 
whale  have  been  to  two  starving,  dying  men  ? 

"You  could  have  drank  the  oil,"  insinuated 
the  alarmist. 

'.*  Yes — ^affcer  we  had  first  boiled  it,"  replied  I, 
with  a  sneer. 

"  Put  him  out !"  again  resounded  from  all  sides ; 
the  alarmist  apologised,  and  I  resumed. 

I  never  had  seen  a  whale  in  all  my  life,  and, 
except  frt>m  description,  I  knew  nothing  about 
the  habits  of  the  animal.  I  was  aware  that 
leviathan  came  to  the  surface  at  certain  intervals 
to  breathe,  and  that  after  performing  the  function 
of  respiration  for  a  very  brief  space,  it  again  re- 
sumed its  movements  below.  But  it  appeared  to 
me  that  this  whale  breathed  very  irregularly,  and 
after  a  laboured  fashion,  and  also  that  it  remained 
on  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of  inhaling  oxygen 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  a  healthy  fish 
should  have  done.  Gould  it  be  that  this  was  a 
dying  whale,  and  that  it  had  come  to  discharge 
itself  of  life  in  the  presence  of  two  human  beings 
the  last  sands  of  whose  existence,  apparently, 
had  also  run  their  course  ?  The  thought  quickened 
me  into  renewed  vigour,  and,  strange  although  it 
may  appear,  the  solution  of  this  question  in  com- 
parative physiology  made  me  for  the  time  forget 
both  cold  and  hunger.  Kot  so  the  Shetlondman — 
his  curiosity  was  soon  satiated;  and,  despite  of 
all  my  jentreaties  and  remonstrances,  he  sat  down 
in  abject  despair,  and,  after  groaning  and  be- 
wailing his  fate,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  stupor, 
which  I  was  at  no  loss  to  set  down  as  the  harbinger 
of  death. 

But  he  was  not  yet  dead,  nor  was  the  whale ; 
and,  surrounded  still  by  life,  I  could  not  resign 
the  hope  that  deliverance  might  yet  be  achieved, 
although  when  or  how  I  could  not  imagine. 


Farther  exploration  was  uselees,  as  my  strength 
was  wholly  gone,  and  I  was  sore  from  the  gnawr 
ings  of  hunger  and  from  the  cruel  biting  of  the 
cold.  I  sat  down  and  watched  the  whale.  He 
tumbled  uneasily  on  the  surface,  and  the  breathing 
became  lower  and  more  and  more  irregular.  If 
not  dying,  he  was  evidently  ill — ^but  how  came 
the  monster  to  be  ill  ?  Of  course,  like  all  other 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  whales  must  die 
some  time  or  other ;  and  here  might  be  one  of 
the  tribe  shuffling  off  the  mortal  coil  at  the  bidding 
of  some  constitutional  organic  complaint.  Or  it 
might  be  that  he  had  been  harpooned ;  but,  if  so, 
where  was  the  blood  ?  Perhaps  the  external  wound 
has  ceased  bleeding,  and  there  may  be  internal 
hemorrhage ;  or  he  may  have  been  wounded  by 
some  new-fangled  shell,  which,  after  impinging 
on  a  vital  part,  has  exploded.  I  knew  that  such 
infernal  machines  had  been  invented  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  destroying  the  whale  ;  but, 
whether  by  disease  or  by  violence,  it  was  clearly 
the  case  that  the  huge  creature  was  near  its  last 
hour ;  and  the  question  with  me  was,  will  it  or  I 
bo  the  longer  in  yielding  to  the  last  enemy  ? 

I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  solution  of  this 
question.  After  rolling  about  like  a  heavy  Dutch 
Indiaman  in  a  swell,  the  monster  turned  partly 
over  on  its  back  and  stretched  out  its  head ;  and 
then,  like  Pharaoh's  host,  it  sank  in  the  might) 
waters.  It  was  not  entirely  dead,  nor  did  it  sink 
so  as  to  be  out  of  sight,  and  I  watched  with  keci 
interest  the  convulsive  twitches  of  the  fin  musdee, 
and  noted  in  my  own  mind,  with  due  solemnity, 
how  hard  it  is  for  all  created  beings  to  perfom 
the  last  act  of  life's  drama,  and  how  they  seem  U 
persist  in  allowing  life  to  linger  in  nooks  anc 
comers  of  the  frame,  after  it  has  received  distinc 
intimation  to  qait  its  mortal  tenement.  I  knew 
that,  after  deadi,  certain  gases  would  bo  evolved 
and  that  in  due  season  the  carcase  would  agaii 
mount  to  the  surface;  and  I  thought  I  migh 
try  to  cheat  death  for  a  time,  so  far  as  my  owi 
case  was  concerned,  by  watching  for  this  othe! 
phenomenon.  But  I  was  soon  called  from  thi 
pursuit  by  the  occurrence  of  a  new  danger. 

The  ice  around  us  was  piled  mountains  high  ii 
some  parts>  and  a  thaw  having  taken  plaoe 
enormous  masses  came  hurling  down  with  th< 
noise  of  thunder.  These  descents  might  havi 
been  avoided;  but  underneath  our  feet  Um 
treacherous  ice  began  to  crack  and  to  open  up  ii 
huge  fissures,  and  a  new  form  of  dissolution  pre 
sented  itself  to  our  horrified  imaginations — or 
at  all  events,  to  mine,  for  the  Shetiandman  wai 
rapidly  becoming  insensible.  A  few  more  cracks 
and  the  apparently  solid  mass  on  which  I  no? 
stood  might  in  the  compass  of  a  brief  minute  h 
converted  into  a  floating  iceberg.  Slow  death  b^ 
starvation  might  be  our  end  were  our  locality  t 
survive  the  general  wreck;  but  separated  fron 
the  main  body  of  ice,  drowning  would  likely 
sooner  or  later,  be  the  mode  of  our  taking  ofl 
Crack  succeeded  crack,  as  if  a  park  of  artiller 
had  been  engaged  in  field  practice,  and  moon 
tainous  masses  fell  to  the  ground,  like  the  tower 
and  turrets  of  a  city  which  had  been  undermined 
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Death  seemed  very  near;  already  I  thought  I 
felt  his  cold,  bony  hand  placed  on  my  shoulder — 
and  the  recollections  of  home  flashed  upon  me, 
and  the  sins  upon  my  head  rose  up  in  judgment 
against  me ;  and  I  could  not  bear  to  look  or  think 
upon  the  dread  future  without  shivering  terror. 

Oh,  agony  of  relief  !    I  descried  a  boat  in  the 
distance,  and  I  shouted  with  all  the  force  that 
remained  in  my  emaciated  body — but  if  the  cry 
was  feeble  in  volume,  it  was  thrilling  in  eamest- 
ness,  for  it  was  the  wild  shriek  of  despair.    The 
crew  heeded  me  not,  and  the  boat  glided  on.     I 
stamped,  and  raved,  and  tore  my  hair,  but  all  to 
no  purpose;   she  still  moved  on,  and  now  was 
ferther  away  than  when  I  first  saw  her  welcome 
form.     These  men  have  no  hearts — they  are  not 
men  bat  monsters  in  human  form — then  the  idea 
suddenly  occurred  to  me,  if  I  cannot  move  their 
compassion,  I  may  work  upon  their  selfishness. 
This  whale  at  my   feet  is  worth  hundreds  of 
pounds,  and  they  would  surely  come  if  they  knew 
of  the  treasure.     I  again  collected  my  whole  re- 
maining vital  power,  and   shouted  at  the  full 
stretch  of  my  now  hoarse  voice — 
"A  fell!  afaU!  a  fall!" 
The  well-known  cry  appeared  to  fall  on  the 
ean  of  the  boatmen  like  music,  and  the  vessel 
dianged  her  course  and  bore  towards  me.     By 
this  time  the  floating  ice  had  struck  against  the 
carcase,  and  suspended  as  it  was  in  tibe  water, 
and  momently  getting  more  buoyant,  the  huge 
daik  mass  gradually  rose  again  to  the  surface. 

"Where  is  the  whale?"  inquired  the  har- 
pooner  of  the  approaching  boat. 

"Here,  here,"  I  replied,  pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion, but  from  the  position  of  the  intervening  ice 
fliey  did  not  appear  to  see  the  place  distinctly. 
"What  are  you  doing  here  ?" 
"  I  am  the  surgeon  of  the  Jupiter,  and  coming 
out  in  search  of  our  boats,  this  Shetlander  and  I 
lost  our  way,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  dying." 

"  We  thought  you  were  Esquimaux,  and  that's 
the  way  that  we  didn't  answer  you  when  you 
hailed." 

The  whale  now  rose  in  the  water,  just  at  my 
very  feet — ^and  seeing  that  I  was  out  of  danger, 
the  commercial  principle  with  strange  inconsis- 
tency immediately  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  my 
mind.  I  sprung  on  the  back  of  the  whale  with 
the  view  of  claiming  him. 

"  You  are  Engli^men,"  I  said,  "  and  of  course 
loTc  fidr  play.  I  take  possession  of  this  fish  as 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Jupiter,  Captain  Junk, 
commander,  and  I  ask  your  aid  in  securing  the 
prize." 

"Doctor,  you  are  very  cold,  my  good  fellow,  and 
you  look  more  like  a  ghost  than  anything  else. 
€ome  on  board  and  get  a  glass  o'  summ'ut,  and 
pat  my  coat  round  you." 


I  thanked  the  harpooner  for  his  friendly  offer, 
and  stepped  into  the  boat  accordingly;  and  the 
instant  I  was  oh  board  he  stood  up  at  the  bow 
and  plunged  his  harpoon  deep  into  the  fish.  The 
operation  was  dexterously  performed,  but  while 
prepared  to  admit  this,  I  did  not  comprehend  why 
my  host  should  put  his  finger  to  his  nose,  and 
why  the  whole  boat's  crew  should  set  up  a  shout 
of  laughter  immediately  thereafter.  I  therefore 
ventured  to  inquire  politely  into  the  cause  of 
their  mirth,  and  speedily  obtained  the  desired  in- 
formation. 

"Doctor,"  said  he  of  the  javelin,  ''you  are  a 
regular  Johnny  Raw.  The  whale  was  the 
JupiterU  so  long  as  you  stood  on  it,  but  when 
you  jumped  off  its  back  without  keeping  a  hold 
in  some  fashion,  it  was  free  to  the  first  man  that 
liked  to  fasten  tackle  to  it.  Look  you,  this  is  the 
Nancy  Dawson's  harpoon,  and  the  Nancy's  rope, 
and  the  Nancy's  boat,  and  we  pull  her  off  as  the 
Nancy's  fish,  and  let  mc  see  who'll  take  tho 
article  from  us,  that's  all.  If  you  had  even  put 
your  knife  into  the  jaw,  and  held  on  by  your 
napkin,  the  diamond  would  have  been  yours. 
Perhaps  you'll  mind  this,  doctor,  next  time  that 
you  pick  up  a  dead  whale." 

"And  is  this  law?"  queried  the  alarmist. 

"  Settled  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  I  afterwards 
found  out." 

I  cut  a  sorry  figure,  you  may  well  suppose,  after 
this  discovery ;  but  seeing  I  had  lost  the  whale,  I 
bethought  me  next  of  the  Shetlaudman.  He  was 
in  a  sad  plight ;  but  after  the  liberal  use  of  resto- 
ratives he  regained  his  senses,  but  the  surgeon  of 
the  Nancy  Dawson  found  that  the  Cold  had  so  told 
upon  him,  that  he  had  to  lose  four  toes  and  three 
fingers.  I  was  well  received  on  board  the  Nancy 
Dawson,  but  there  was  a  constant  under-current 
of  sneering  at  rae  for  the  greenness  I  had  shown 
in  the  matter  of  the  whale,  and  I  wistfully  looked 
out  for  the  Jupiter;  but  no  Jupiter  was  to  be 
seen,  and  so  at  last,  after  a  fail*  fishing,  we  set  sail 
for  merry  England.  On  our  arrival  I  hurried 
home  to  my  uncle,  and  was  the  first  to  tell  tho 
news  of  my  danger  and  escape,  for  as  yet  there 
was  no  intelligence  of  the  Jupiter,  Captain  Junk. 
A  week  or  so  afterwards,  I  heard  that  my  old 
commander  was  in  sight,  and  I  rushed  to  the 
quay  to  meet  him. 

"  HiUo !"  roared  Junk,  "  by  the  living  George 
there's  tho  doctor.  Give  me  your  paw,  young 
Magnesia.  I  could  have  sworn  you  had  got  a 
hole  in  Davey's  locker." 

"  Have  you  more  stories  about  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, sir  ? "  said  a  civil  bagman. 

"Not  that  I  can  give  you  to-night." 

"  Very  good,  I  daresay,"  remarked  the  alarmist, 
"but  I  have  seen  as  good  a  story  even  in  tho 
Magazines." 
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It  is  our  good  fortune  to  haye  lighted  on  interest- 
ing days.  These  last  ten  years  have  brought  us 
down  the  slope  of  an  era  luminously  distinct,  an 
era  strongly  characterised  in  the  policy  that 
goyemed  it,  the  progress,  whether  in  art,  wealth, 
or  common  virtue,  that  illuminated  it,  and  in  the 
literature  with  which  it  has  been  gemmed:  an  era 
belted  in  by  peace  and  general  content.  Those 
confines  we  now  seem  to  be  gradually  approaching. 
Already  we  may  peep  over  the  pale  of  peace. 
Rumours  of  wars  and  portentous  noises  float  hither 
over  it  to  distress  our  ears ;  and  the  keenest  ob 
server  sees  nothing  but  strife  beyond.  It  is  the 
first  sign  that  the  era  in  which  we  were  born,  or 
first  began  to  reflect  and  know  the  uses  of  being 
bom,  is  passing  firom  under  our  feet;  for  with 
peace  prosperity  goes  in  and  out,  and  public 
virtue  is  the  growth  of  peace. 

And  yet  another  proof  that  at  this  time  we 
tread  the  sad  valley  between  the  falling  and  the 
rising  slope  of  the  eras  is,  that  of  all  the  host  of 
genius  which,  within  the  memory  of  thousands, 
created  and  satisfied  a  distinct  taste  in  poetry, 
philosophy,  or  art,  here  and  there  only  a  soli- 
tary man  remains ;  and  already  we  begin  to  know 
the  "  school "  to  which  he  belonged  by  tradition. 
Their  cycle  is  complete.  They  have  no  real  suc- 
cessors— men,  that  is,  who  continue  to  teach  or 
sing  from  the.  same  school  or  in  the  same  tone, 
For  that  most  celebrated  of  all  tones,  the  "  tone  of 
society,"  that  aggregate  popular  sentiment  which 
passes  through  such  extreme  changes  in  the 
course  of  a  single  century,  is,  by  all  the  signs  in 
the  heavens,  about  to  conclude  another  phase,  and 
to  enter  upon  new  developments  in  the  field 
before  us ;  and  the  tone  of  society  is  especially 
told  in  the  style  in  which  its  poetry  is  served 
(so  to  speak),  and  by  the  poets  it  particularly  pets. 
Nature  ever  stamps  upon  one  or  more  men,  in 
every  period,  the  great  seal  of  the  period, 
whether  it  be  of  noble  or  ignoble  kind;  and 
leaves  him  in  sign  long  after  the  waymarks  of 
.  the  generation  to  which  he  belonged  have  been 
trodden  out.  Great  poets  have  almost  always 
attended,  usually  ushered  in  or  preceded,  great 
periods  of  history ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  natural 
poesy  ever  flourished  in  an  artificial  state  of 
society;  yet  no  period  passes  without  its  poet, 
whether  he  be  a  maker  of  such  ballads,  sinewy 
and  simple,  as  were  sung  over  the  cradle  of  our 
greatness,  or  of  that  far  subsequent  eau-sueri  style 
of  composition  which  marked  the  most  degraded 
era  of  our  literature,  and  the  most  nerveless  period 
of  our  social  history.  In  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  public  taste  may  be  likened  to  a  field ; 
upon  which  a  succession  of  the  same  crop  can- 
not long  be  raised ;  which  sometimes  has  to  lie 
fallow;    the   soil  of  which   is   occasionally  ex- 


hausted by  heavy  crops,  and  then,  by  the  law 
of  extremes,  puts  forth  weak  and  puny  herbage 
for  a  season. 

Perhaps  the  outcry  now  and  then  almost  uni- 
versally made  by  vexed  critics,  that  the  springs 
of  poesy  are  dried  up,  that  they  (the  unhappy 
critics)  live  in  an  unpoetical  age,  and  so  on,  arises 
just  at  those  times  when  the  influence  of  a  certain 
school  of  poets  begins  to  tire — when  the  poetical 
taste  of  the  people  is  in  process  of  change,  or  lies 
fallow.  We  have  just  read,  in  a  respectable  and 
well-conducted  journal,  that  "  in  the  present  day 
it  is  useless  to  expect  a  poem  of  any  great  merit." 
In  fact,  Campbell,  Southey,  Byron,  Wordsworth, 
(who  had  to  *'boo,  boo"  his  productions  through 
a  large  portion  of  his  own  generation  before  the 
populace  were  ready  to  receive  them),  Scott, 
Moore,  Coleridge,  and  all  the  minor  lights  that 
shone  among  these  stars  in  one  firmament,  are 
set.  The  crop  is  in ;  we  have  it  in  gamer  for 
present  and  future  food.  These  men,  their  chief 
productions  being  issued  at  the  same  point  of 
time,  and  falling  away  without  leaving  a  single 
working  contemporary,  or  one  successor  of  their 
school,  constituted  by  their  aggregation  and  fiil- 
filled  by  their  decease  a  poetical  era.  The  kindred 
nature  of  their  genius,  however,  would  be  sufficient 
to  mark  the  day  in  which  they  flourished  and 
passed  away.  Their  poems  are,  indeed,  diverse 
enough  (so  the  actions  and  performances  of  any 
single  life  are  diverse  enough) ;  but  they  are  all 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  one  age,  and  are  almost 
equally  acceptable  to  one  taste.  It  strengthens 
this  assertion  that  Shelley  and  Keats  belonged  to 
a  somewhat  difter^t  order.  Exceptions  prove 
the  rule ;  and  these  men  represented  what  we 
dare  to  call  an  unorthodox  (though  strong)  mi- 
nority in  the  parliament  of  taste ;  as  the  proportion 
as  well  as  the  character  of  their  popularity,  then 
and  now,  testifies.  They  are  not  nearly  so  generally 
admired  as  their  compeers ;  but  iciien'  admired,  it 
is  not  as  minor  poets  of  the  time  in  which  they 
appeared,  but  with  a  preference  sufilciently  dis- 
tinct to  mark  it  as  such.  The  terms  "  orthodox" 
and  heterodox,  however,  are  purely  convertible  in 
the  vocabulary  of  time;  and  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  either  Keats  or  Shelley  will  always 
hold  so  unorthodox  a  position  among  the  poets ; 
indeed,  we  believe  that  the  disembodied  ghost  of 
one  of  those  poets  may  now  cheer  his  fate  in 
Hades  with  a  better  grounded  expectation  of 
popularity  than  ever  enlivened  its  earthly  taber- 
nacle. It  was  the  fashion  to  decry  Pope  for  a 
long  series  of  years  subsequent  to  his  decease ; 
a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for,  not  only  in 
this  instance  but  in  all  others,  by  the  multitude 
of  profound  imitators  who  troop  upon  the  heels 
of  every  original  writer,  and  weary  the  ears  of 
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the  world  by  the  "  sound  and  fury "  of  their 
echoings. 

ffappy  are  we,  howeyer  (or  so  it  seems  to  us), 
to  be  attended  through  this  sad  valley  by  a  man 
who,  while  he  knew  the  faces  of  many  poets  of 
the  galaxy  now  caught  up  to  the  heavens  of  classic 
amg,  may  be  found  to  have  furnished  us  with  the 
kepote  of  singers  yet  unfledged.  "We  allude 
(journalists  always  "allude'*)  to  Alfred  Tenny- 
son, a  man,  calm  as  he  seems,  who  possesses  more 
of  the  real  poetical  fitror  than  any  writer  yet 
mentioned  in  this  paper,  if  (doubtfully)  wc  except 
George  Lord  Byron,*  whom  passion  pieced  out. 
There  is  yet  another  man  whoso  influence  has 
told  and  threatens  to  tell — Browning.  Mix  these 
men,  allow  for  idiosyncracy,  youth,  some  origi- 
nality, and  the  fore-cast  influences  of  a  condition 
of  popular  mind  yet  undeveloped,  and  we  have, 
for  precipitation,  Alexander  Smith  and  Sidney 
Yendys,  perhaps. 

To  prove,  or  to  attempt  to  prove,  this  position, 
it  ¥ould  be  necessary  to  enter  upon  an  analysis 
(journalists  always  enter  upon  an  analysis)  of  the 
vorLs  of  Tennyson  aujl  Browning.  This  a  fero- 
cious Editor,  but  extremely  gentle  man,  has  for- 
bidden by  prescription  of  limit ;  but,  as  on  this 
occasion  we  submit  especially  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  poets,  the  necessity  of  arous- 
ing a  denned  lion  does  not  peremptorily  appear. 
The  pecidiarities  of  both  Browning  and  Tennyson, 
or  rather  their  styles,  are  sufl&ciently  marked  to 
impress  even  careless  readers.  Wc  have  all  been 
caught  by  the  soft  brooding  abstraction  of  the 
latter— poetry  crooning  the  simplest  words,  a 
rirulet  careless  of  any  strict  path,  but  singing  its 
own  sweet  tunes  as  it  wanders  at  its  own  sweet 
will.  The  march  of  rhythm,  the  pomp  of  sound, 
the  polish,  and  glitter,  and  sweet  tintinabulous 
JMgle  of  words,  are  seldom  known  in  his  poems ; 
hut  these  virtues,  as  in  some  of  Pope's  lines 
and  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  often  compound  for  the  lack 
of  poetic  insight  and  the  fire  divine.  '*  Lalla 
Rookh  "  is  an  especial  instance  of  the  distinction 
we  wish  to  point.  Slight  investigation  proves  it 
to  be  the  most  exquisitely  pleasing  composition, 
tnd  the  most  exquisitely  meretricious  poem,  that 
erer  obtained  so  wide,  or  nearly  so  wide,  a  popu- 
larity. Melody  there  is  in  it  enough  to  make 
two  poems  of  its  extent  melodious ;  but,  in  our 
deliberate  opinion,  not  so  much  of  the  real  afflatus 
as  exists  in  Coleridge's  little  love-poem  of  "  Ge- 
nevieve." For  there  are  two  kinds  of  melody  in 
true  poetry,  of  which  that  which  pleases  the 
car  is  lowest  and  least.  Perftimes  make  melody 
to  one  sense,  music  to  another ;  and  mere  poetical 
ideas  contain  a  certain  subtle  concord  of  essential 
truth  and  essential  beauty,  which,  most  like  pcr- 


•  And  (certainly)  Bums.  Bums  we  should  say,  and 
not  so  parenthetically  as  this,  deserves  to  be  excepted 
'^  the  category  of  those  among  whom  he  hved.  Ife 
»« in  all  points  the  eompletest  poet,  we  believe,  of  the 
«ntary.  He,  of  all  others,  was  most  emphatically  in- 
"P^fid,  An  immediate  "  'prentice,"  directly  "  bound  *'  to 
nature,  his  genius  borrowed  no  illumination  from  Latin 
Teraes ;  he  stands  out,  in  relation  to  nature  and  man, 
a-  distinctly  as  George  Herbert  stands  to  God  an.l  man. 


fume  in  its  character,  and  most  like  music  in  its 
eflPect,  stirs  divine  mind  with  an  emotion  best  un- 
derstood as  its  appreciation  of  melody :  the  con« 
sonant  melody  of  Truth  and  Beauty.  Now, 
though  it  may  be  true  that  the  pleasures  of  the 
sense  may  combine  with  or  add  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  mind  (whose  chief  delights  are  all  apart 
from  sense),  the  nature  of  these  pleasures  is  radi- 
cally distinct  —  often  opposed ;  and  in  so  much 
as  mind  is  nobler  than  sense,  by  so  much  are 
poems  ignoble  which  lead  the  public  by  the  ear, 
and  those  poets  injudicious  who  pour  forth  their 
ideas  loaded  and  lost  in  all  the  tricks  of  elegance. 
It  is  possible  to  set  your  jewel  in  too  much  gold, 
and  to  invest  poetry  in  wrappings  of  harmony  too 
complex  and  refined.  Harmonious  language,  in- 
deed, is  necessary  for  its  due  conveyance.  The 
noblest  poem  in  the  world  must  be.  What  the  no- 
blest thmg  in  the  world  is :  a  beautiftil  soul  in  a 
beautiful  body.  But  beware  how  the  body  be 
beautifdl :  beware  that  it  be  not  of  that  kind 
which  blushes  upon  boxes  of  French  plums. 
These  may  be  called  the  morals  of  poetry ;  good 
morals  is  a  medal  which  has  its  reverse  in  a  cant- 
ing imitation ;  as  we  may  presently  have  occasion 
to  repeat. 

Mr.  Tennyson,  it  appears  to  us,  writes  upon 
such  a  morale  naturally.  His  verse  is  always 
more  grateful,  more  melodious  to  the  mind  than 
to  the  ear.  It  does  not  bear  recitation  by  a  man 
of  little  feeling  or  sympathy;  while  some  of  the 
works  of  some  poets  we  could  name  would  sound 
very  well  firom  a  machine,  if  any  new  Babbage 
could  give  a  machine  voice.  He  usually  writes 
with  harmony,  always  with  freshness,  to  use  an 
inharmonious  word.  But  sometimes  he  does  not 
write  with  (constructive)  harmony ;  a  peculiarity 
to  which  we  now  return.  The  muse  of  Tennyson 
not  unfrequently  loosens  her  zone,  breaks  away 
from  the  strict  and  classic  rules  of  art,  and  goes 
rambling  along  excursive  lines  of  verse  in  sweet 
savage  ballad  fashion ;  and  for  her  pains,  for  the 
very  lack  of  an  artificial  manner,  has  in  some 
places  earned  for  herself  the  reputation  of  that 
lady  who,  in  Dresden  shepherdess  attire,  went  to 
make  hay  in  Holland  Park  to  captivate  the  heart 
(the  heart !)  of  a  Distinguished  Personage.  The 
critics  could  not  believe  in  natural  simplicity, 
and  were  little  less  captivated  than  the  Distin- 
guished Personage  with  the  Dresden  shep- 
herdess ;  and  we  still  hear  of  Tennyson's  affecta- 
tion. Nevertheless,  Tennyson  is  now  imitated  on  all 
hands  by  poetasters,  and  the  influence  of  his 
writing  is  still  more  plain  upon  the  pages  of  those 
who  pretend  to  more  than  the  one  poor  talent  of 
the  poetaster. 

But  before  we  mention  how  and  how  far,  we 
should  advert  to  Browning,  the  influence  of  whose 
peculiar  style  (it  seems  to  us)  is  even  more 
strongly  marked,  if  less  real,  than  Tennyson's. 
Browning  is  a  vigorous  departure  from  classic 
nde,  if  we  take  Milton,  Pope,  Dryden,  and  our 
classic  poets  as  the  English  standard.  More  than 
that,  his  style  may  be  justly  called  not  merely 
departure,  but  perversion;  but  whether  those 
compositions  of  Tennyson's  wliich,  amon^  msji^ 
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more  regular,  have  stamped  his  manner  to  the 
public  mind,  do  not  contain  an  equal  perversion  of 
poetic  principle,  is  a  question  which  Mr.  Browning 
might  plausibly  answer  in  the  affirmative.  In 
fact,  if  they  sin,  they  both  sin  by  the  same  rule. 
For  there  are  various  ways  of  sitting  down  to 
write  a  poem.  Let  us  imagine  the  Milton  manner, 
as  one  example.  Here  was  a  poet  whose  inspira- 
tion burned  with  steady  flame,  and  burned  at  all 
times.  Jle  sits  down  under  the  dignity  of  a 
crown  that  sits  always,  and  always  iha^,  upon  his 
forehead;  quietly  his  genius  gathers  its  robes 
together  apart  from  the  touch  of  men,  sounds  its 
loud  sonorous  lyre,  and  in  grave  good  verse 
proceeds.  Mr.  Pope's  poetics  are  quite  different. 
His  is  a  conscious  genius,  a  piquant  genius  and 
well-bred;  a  genius  that  could  no  more  "stand** 
a  halting  line  or  inelegant  metaphor  than  Brum- 
mel  could  stand  green  peas.  Pope  may  have 
written  in  a  nightcap  and  gown — it  is  indisputa- 
ble ;  but  his  genius  certainly  never  warranted  the 
step  till  it  had  accomplished  its  cravat.  The 
prosiest  of  imaginations  enables  us  to  see  the 
figure  of  that  genius  (and  we  do  not  dispute  its 
greatness — it  was  only  too  great  for  the  man) 
prompting  the  poet  as  he  sits:  it  lounges  grace- 
fully on  the  back  of  his  chair,  tapping  ^piriUuitte 
boots  with  a  sword.  Nor  can  it  be  said  with  com- 
plete truth  that  the  difference  of  manner  arises 
from  the  difference  of  matter ;  for  we  see  Milton 
writing  Tetrachordon  sonnets  and  the  "Allegro" 
with  the  same  grave,  grand  demeanour,  and  Pope 
treating  sublime  subjects  with  the  same  exquisite 
air.  That  the  difference  of  the  times  accounts  to 
a  great  extent  for  the  difference  in  manner,  is 
what  ftx)m  the  first  paragraphs  of  this  paper  it 
will  be  seen  we  very  willingly  concede  :  no  other 
age  but  that  which  produced  the  wonderful  army 
called  Cromwell's  could  have  produced  Milton — 
nor  other  but  the  Walpole  era  could  have  produced 
Pope ;  but  the  same  ages  vis^'d  other  poets  who 
wrote  worse,  and  better ;  if  grand  or  harmonious 
simplicity  be  good  in  poetical  composition. 

We  mention  these  instances  of  poetical  de- 
meanour, however,  to  illustrate  a  third;  which 
we  suggest  is  radically  the  same  in  two  writers  of 
distinct  personnel — Tennyson  and  Browning ;  and 
to  that  we  call  attention  to  illustrate  the  promise 
of  (perhaps)  the  dawning  school  of  poetry.  These 
latter  authors,  though  abstract  poetical  inspiration 
is  as  truly  identical  in  all  men  and  ages  as  mind 
itself,  have  a  manner  distinct  as  the  antipodes  from 
that  of  either  Milton  or  Pope.  The  mighty  genius 
of  the  former  was  contained  in,  and  controlled  hy, 
the  man — for  the  man  was  great,  and  a  leader  in 
a  great  historic  time :  the  vintage  of  three  thou- 
sand years  in  a  vase  magnificent,  and  containing 
it  by  sheer  capacity.  The  large  genius  of  the 
latter  was  not  so  much  contained  in  the  man ; 
better  speaking,  he  only  knew  the  springs  of  it,  and 
fetched  and  carried ;  not,  however,  with  self-con- 
trol so  much  as  at  the  influence  of  a  time  not  his- 
torically great,  in  which  he  was  a  follower.  He 
was  not  a  great  inan ;  judging  him  by  the  place 
his  poems  liavc  assigned  to  him  in  the  Pantheon 
of  our  mighty  British  intellect^*,  wc  deliberately 


believe  him  to  have  been  rather  a  Gonall  man,  a 
fact  which  wiU  ever  peep  through.  Instance  Shak- 
speare,  who  always  seems  greater  than  his  poems; 
at  his  best  he  seems  little  to  himself;  to  this  day 
he  dispenses  sublimest  poetry  to  the  empire  as 
Pater  Familias  your  neighbour  dispenses  cates  to 
his  children.  If  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said 
of  the  author  of  "Paradise  Lost,''  it  is  because 
his  was  a  theme  which  no  man  can  tower  over. 
In  greater  men  than  either  or  any,  and  in  smaller 
(for  extremes  meet  and  prove  each  other),  the  caae 
is  totally  different.  If  it  be  objected  to  what  we 
have  suggested  with  regard  to  Shakspeare  that 
the  nnpiuralleled  greatness  of  his  peculiar  inspira- 
tions inspires  the  notion  of  unfathomed  greatness, 
we  refer,  in  real  and  profound  humility,  to  David, 
Isaiah,  and  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Job.  Here 
we  see  inspiration  high  above  the  highest  coming 
through  men,  and  leaving  its  mere  savour  upon 
them,  like  wine  upon  the  wine-fats;  by  which, 
still  humbly  and  with  wide  differences,  let  us  esti- 
mate Milton.  And  to  go  to  extremes  (for  here 
anything  below  Isaiah  is  an  extreme),  Herbert, 
often  Herrick,  and  the  author  of  "Ossian's 
Poems,"  have  been  and  have  done  the  same,  and 
such  are  Tennyson  and  Browning  now.* 

These  men  allow  their  muse  to  run.  She  sings 
thix)ugh  them,  and  they  let  her  sing  as  she  lists. 
This  we  meant  when  speaking  of  the  savage 
ballad  fashion ;  a  fashion  that  might  well  return, 
with  a  simple  muse.  Tennyson's  is  so  simple, 
and  therefore  beautiful :  peace  to  Tennyson — let 
him  live !  Browning's  is  not  so  simple ;  it  is 
more  philosophical  and  metaphysical,  transcen- 
dental and  German ;  and,  adopting  the  same 
method  as  Tennyson,  he  straightway  arrives  at  a 
different  result,  and  falls  into  the  clondy  and 
obscure.  He  too,  to  repeat  an  inelegant  phrase, 
allows  his  muse  to  run.  The  thoughts,  the  ideas, 
that  pour  into  his  mind,  he  at  onoe  pours  out 
again,  unembeUished,  unpolished,  in  the  very 
language  in  which  they  first  occur  to  him.  Now 
any  poet  or  rhetorical  writer  will  admit  that 
the  finest  and  most  original  passages  in  his 
productions  are  those  which  so  occur,  uncalled 
for,  untried  for,  and  inspiring  a  feeling  of  wonder 
as  to  where  they  could  come  from.  And  when 
a  man  sits  down,  pen  at  hand,  to  get  rid  of  such 
emotions  as  go  to  create  a  "  Queen  of  the  May," 
most  safely,  most  wisely,  may  he  give  up  to  them, 
and  let  his  thoughts  free  like  a  rivulet — ^now 
broad,  now  deep,  now  swift,  now  slow,  now 
bright,  now  dark,  embellishing  impediments  with 
silver  ripples,  rejecting  no  leaf  that  floats,  no  drop 
that  falls — to  the  broad  sea  of  mind  which  fills 
the  world,  and  ebbs  and  flows,  alas!  by  influence 
of  the  moon !  The  muse  has  here  both  interest 
and  instinct;    it  knows  the  short  path  through 


•  We  appeal  to  the  good  sense  or  the  charity  of  our 
readers,  not  to  suppose  for  the  atomy  of  an  instant  that 
we  institute  any  but  the  lowest  comparihions  in  speaking 
of  Herbert,  Tennyson,  and  Isaiah  in  the  same  paragraph. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  the  times  that  we  are  compelled  to 
make  such  im  appeal,  but  we  feel  obUged  (by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tiroes )  to  do  so. 
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tiomtB  of  words ;  let  the  poet  give  up  the  reina, 
trusty  and  all  shall  be  weU. 

It  is  different,  however,  when  the  cloud  comes 
down  to  the  poet,  as  is  usual  with  Tennyson, 
instead  of  the  poet  going  up  to  the  clouds,  as  too 
often  with  Browning.  Every  language  naturally 
possesses  stronger  elements  of  simplicity  than 
of  didactic  or  imposing  g^randeur;  for  the  one 
the  only  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  it  is  too  near 
at  hand;  for  the  other  search  and  choice  must 
be  made,  and  the  man  must  be  Jitied  by  idiosyn- 
cracy  and  education  for  search  and'  choice. 
What,  however,  would  become  of  the  philosopher 
who  allowed  his  muse  to  gambol  with  loosened 
tone  ?  What  would  have  become  of  Milton  had 
he  done  so?  The  answer  has  been  made.  It 
was  made  in  the  latter  life — and  conversation — 
of  one  who  immediately  illustrates  the  gist  of 
our  remark,  the  poet  Coleridge ;  as  declared  by 
a  deep-seeing  man,  himself  a  babbler  of  strange 
titteranees,  Thomas  Carlyle.     Hear  him. 

"I  have  heard  Coleridge  talk,  with  eager 
musical  energy,  two  stricken  hours,  his  face  ra- 
diant and  moist,  and  communicate  no  moaning 
whatsoever  to  any  individual  of  his  hearers.  .  .  . 
. .  .  His  talk,  alas !  loved  to  wander  at  its  own 
Bweet  will,  and  make  its  auditor,  and  his  claims 
and  humble  wishes,  a  mere  passive  bucket  for 

itself! He  had  not  the  least  talent  for 

explaining  to  others  anything  unknown  to  them ; 
and  you  swam  and  fluttered  in  the  mistiest,  wide, 
unintelligible  deluge  of  things,  for  most  part  in 
a  rather  profitless,  uncomfortable  manner.  Glo- 
rious islets,  too,  I  have  seen  rise  out  of  the 
haze,  but  they  were  few,  and  soon  swallowed  in 
the  general  element  again." 

Such  is  the  poet-philosopher  whose  "  talk  loves 
to  wander  at  its  own  sweet  will ;"  so  toils  he, 
with  "  face  radiant  and  moist,"  and  such  the  effect 
he  makes  upon  the  listening  world.  Clearly,  it  is 
not  good  for  the  didactic  philosopher-poet  so  to 
talk.  The  ballad-poet  may  do  so,  and  write 
"Genevieves"  and  "Ancient  Mariners,"  with  in- 
finity of  beauty  and  power;  but  if  he  must  philo- 
«)ph5se,  if  he  wiU  treat  of  "sum — ^m — mject" 
and  "  om — m — ^mject,"  he  should  rather  choose 
tiie  manner  of  Pope,  or  don  the  lion  skin  of 
Milton,  and  fill  it  if  he  can. 

H  then,  the  rising  brood  of  poets  be  not  gcne- 
lally  cast  in  the  bcdlad-singing  mould,  and  their 
taste  and  the  taste  of  the  rising  "  monster  with 
uncounted  heads"  be  cast  in  that  mould,  it  seems 
to  us  that  we  may  expect  a  strong  deterioration  in 
modem  British  poesy.  "We  have  two  living 
instances  of  the  same  method ;  in  one  of  which  it 
does  not  prevent  occasional  obscurities  and  deplo- 
rabilities,  while  in  the  other  it  is  the  source  of 
frequent  derelictions  from  the  best  rules  and  the 
noblest  beauties  of  the  divine  art  of  song;  others, 
1«8  acknowledged  as  poets  because  later  in  the 
field,  go  to  show  that  the  influences  of  their  style 
hare  been  felt  by  the  young  poetic  mind.  Mr. 
Alexander  Smith,  who  has  been  crowned  by  all  the 
pities,  whose  verse  has  been  likened  to  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  to  whom  the  most  sceptical  of 
literati  look  as  to  a  new  star,  has  won  all  his 


!  laurels  by  a  bold  adoption  of  the  rule  we  indicated 
I  as  belonging  to  Tennyson,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  time. 
I  The  history,  inspiration,  and  modus  operandi  of 
j  his  poem  are  as  plainly  and  as  frequently  stated 
upon  its  pages  as  his  similes  about  stars.     K  we 
I  may  believe  Byron,  who  on  this  head  we  indivi- 
j  dually  clearly  do  not,  it  was  some  such  history, 
I  some  such  inspiration,  which  drove  him  to  poetry : 
I  with,  however,  a  distinct  difference,  granted  the 
'  correctness  of  our  inferences.     It  has  been  said, 
upon  foundation  of  Byron  himself,  that  if  he  had 
had,  and  had  lost,  no  Mary,  the  English  language 
would  never  have  boasted  his  poems.     Now  we 
venture  to  speculate  the  notion  that  the  very  in- 
tense longing  for  some  Mary  to  lose  was  the  in- 
spiration of  the  *'Life  Drama."     That  is  a  state 
of  things  which  is  and  must  be  a  source  of  high 
excitement  to  a  young  man  of  keen  and  sensitive 
feeling;  though  few  men,  young  or  old,  would 
acknowledge  to  such  a  strong  and  bitter  craving 
for  the  denied  luxury  of  the  love  of  one  among 
the  peerless,  which  we  conceive  to  have  been  the 
smelting-fire  of  Alexander  Smith's  poem.   With- 
out let  or  hindrance,  however,  he  pours  out  the 
whole  full  flood,   fiery  and  exasperate,   of  his 
emotions.    At  the  mere  conception  of  his  will  that 
they  should  take  form  of  speech,  they  fly  at 
once  into  burning,  luminous,  extravagant,  hetero- 
geneous crystals  of  speech,  and  arc  so  transferred 
to  print,  with  no  further  manipulation  than  that 
of  the  pen  and  the  press. 

His  poem  has  therefore  been  properly  called 
cometary;  and  so  we  beg  to  suggest  it  will  be 
found,  in  other  senses  than  its  blaze  presents. 
We  may  best  illustrate  those  other  senses  by 
their  converse,  in  again  referring  to  Herbert, 
Herrick,  Tennyson,  and  those  other  poets  who 
have  also  printed  their  ideas  direct.  Their  pro- 
ductions are  not  cometary,  but,  as  it  were,  so  many 
Milky  Ways.  In  perusing  them  one  is  uncon- 
scious that  their  soft  light  is  made  by  dense  and 
multitudinous  stars.  The  stars  are  hid ;  the 
broad  soft  glow  is  seen  alone;  but  still  there 
are  real,  distinct,  and  ponderable  stars,  only  so 
many  and  so  modest.  Cometary  blazes,  brighter 
and  more  original  as  they  are,  have  a  different 
origin  and  nature.  Stars,  planets  even,  may  be 
seen  in  them — that  is  to  say,  through  them; 
shining  with  a  strange  colour.  For  comets  are 
said,  with  the  utmost  show  of  proof,  to  be  mere 
illuminated  mists;  and  in  that  view  a  cometary 
poem  loses  much  of  its  interest  and  all  its  solidity. 
It  behoves  Alexander  Smith,  then,  to  disprove 
the  praise  of  his  calumniators  in  this  regard; 
to  do  which  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  i^ture 
generations,  who  can  not  be  amazed  by  his  first 
appearance,  he  must  not,  we  deliberately  believe, 
simply  argue  from  the  "Life  Drama,"  but  write 
a  poem  very  much  unlike  it.  We  rely  upon  it' 
that  the  more  particular  and  calmer  judgment 
of  the  poet's  friends  will  direct  them  also  towards 
this  belief. 

Needing  space  to  argue  all  its  articles  in  a  gene- 
ral review  like  the  present,  it  may  be  necessary  at 
least  to  indicate  them  for  the  reader's  remembrance 
in  his  next  perusal  of  Mr.  Smith's  volumes,  if  he 
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(the  reader— or  even  the  poet  himself  it  may  be 
permitted  us  to  hope)  have  them  not  already  in 
mind.  First :  fine  frenzy,  and  a  fine  frenzied 
boldness  in  enoimcing  it,  do  not  wholly  constitute 
a  poet.  Second:  the  passions  of  love,  as  exhi- 
bited, and  almost  solely  exhibited,  in  the  "  Life 
Drama, "tfr«  an  illuminated cometary mist;  through 
which  it  would  not  be  altogether  disingenuous  to 
say  Mr.  Smith's  everlasting  stars  are  made  to  shine 
with  a  strange  colour.  The  enthusiasm  of  these 
passions,  with  all  the  breadth  it  here  presents,  is 
the  common  property  of  youth  of  both  sexes; 
largely  requiring  animal  spirits  to  foster,  needing 
no  poetical  insight  to  perceive,  and  a  mere  know- 
ledge of  the  uses  of  language  to  pourtray.  Nay, 
there  is  another  requisite,  abandon;  and  tlus 
we  have  before  suggested,  is  the  great  gun  with 
which  Mr.  Smith  has  stormed  the  town.  Already 
has  it  been  remarked  in  this  Magazine,  that  while 
the  passions  of  love,  being  the  strongest  and  the 
most  universal,  naturally  afford  themes  which 
command  the  most  universal  applause,  they  are 
also  those  which  most  easily  and  most  felici- 
tously work  into  poetical  language.  It  needs 
only  the  feeblest  efforts  of  a  sufficienfly  bold  genius 
to  invest  them  with  brilliant  tints  of  metaphor, 
and  to  clothe  in  wordy  cloth  of  gold.  Universally 
experienced,  and  in  nearly  equal  degree  in  the 
greater  number  of  minds,  they  are  universally  ap- 
preciated; no  extravagance,  if  it  be  only  gor- 
geously conveyed,  but  what,  in  connexion  with 
them,  has  been  felt,  is  to  be  tolerated,  or  at  least  is 
largely  recognised.  In  short,  they  are  emphati- 
cally, and  without  any  exception,  the  lowest 
themes  upon  which  genius  can  exercise  itself,  and 
the  themes  upon  which  the  lowest  genius  may 
exercise  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Nbta  bene : 
We  speak  of  the  passions  of  love. 

Wo  hope,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  imderstood  as 
conveying  any  considerable  derogation  from  Mr. 
Smith's  repute.  If,  however,  that  author  wishes 
to  take  rank  as  a  poet  in  the  nation  which  has 
produced  the  finest  poems  of  the  Christian  era,  or, 
OS  some  credible  men  assert,  of  all  eras,  he  must 
be  content  to  be  judged  by  a  high  standard. 
With  such  possessions  as  the  works  of  William 
Shakspeare  and  the  "Paradise  Lost"  of  John 
Milton,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  ^reat  poets  and 
to  accept  none  other.  Now,  Mr.  Smith  has  been 
called  on  all  hands,  and  in  unmeasured,  sometimes 
unmeasurable  terms,  a  great  poet ;  and  as  a  man 
of  such  pretensions  we  speak  of  him.  Courage, 
talent,  many  and  strong  indications  of  original 
genius  are  attributes  undeniably  his.  While  con- 
scious of  many  weaknesses,  arising  (perhaps)  from 
excessive  but  as  yet  indiscriminative  strength,  and 
of  several  flagrant  vulgarisms,  we  plead  deep  ad- 
miration for  many  passages  of  extreme  excellence. 
Fitful  splendours,  and,  it  may  appositely  be  added, 
splendours  of  extravagance,  have  not,  however, 
made  Fuseli  to  rank  even  as  a  second-rate  artist ; 
and  to  select  a  few  beautiful  "  bits  "  in  a  picture 
aad  judge  from  them,  is  as  injudicious  as  to 
choose  as  many  fine  passages  from  a  poem,  and 
judge  from  them  also.  It  is  the  great  broad 
impress  of  superiority,  be  it  of  the  softest  or 


of  the  brightest,  which  distinguishes  genius. 
Let  us  again  say  that  we  speak,  not  in  re- 
ference to  what  Mr.  Smith  may  indicate  him- 
self to  be,  but  to  his  work,  and  what  that  has 
been  pronounced  to  be.  We  believe,  with  others, 
that  there  is  an  equal  chance  of  his  ultimately 
proving  the  greatest  poet  we  have  been  blessed 
with  for  a  hundred  years ;  and  it  might  be  more 
than  an  equal  chance  if  the  great  applause  be- 
stowed upon  the  "  Life-Drama'*  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  confirm  him  in  Life  Dramas.  When  John 
Keats  first  appeared,  he  evinced  as  many  signs  of 
excellence  as  Alexander  Smith,  and  promised  fully 
as  much.  At  least  as  many  and  as  beautifril  pas- 
sages might  be  selected  from  his  writings.  Smith 
is  young,  and  Keats  was  young.  In  the  latter 
was  exhibited  a  certain  kind  of  diseased  softness; 
never  recovering  from  that,  he  disappointed  all 
men.  In  the  former,  we  are  bold  to  say,  exist 
as  pregnant  signals  of  an  opposite  disease,  diseased 
force ;  and  if  he  does  not  recover  from  that,  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  extends,  as  most  disease  by  long 
standing  does,  we  believe  that  he  likewise 
will  disappoint  all  men.  Keats*s  malady  of 
softness  was  aggravated  by  attrition  and  the 
solvent  acids  of  criticism;  Smith's  malady  of 
force  has  at  least  the  best  chance  of  being 
aggravated  by  the  unkind  kindness  of  some 
who  forget  how  great  a  man  should  be  before 
they  institute  comparisons  to  Shakspeare.  On 
these  heads  we  await  with  anxious  interest  the 
next  work  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Alexander  Smith, 
and  till  then  say  no  more  of  him.  We  must 
refer,  however,  to  the  beautiful  little  ballad  about 
Clari  as  a  salient  instance  of  the  Tennyson 
manner. 

There  is  yet  another  portent  upon  the  poetical 
horizon,  in  the  person  of  Sydney  Yendys,  whose 
late  poem  figures  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 
Whatever  connexion  he  may  have  with  the  re- 
marks that  have  gone  before  may  be  expressed  in  a 
more  particular  criticism  of  "  Balder,"  Part  I. 
This  poem,  fortunately,  has  not  been  received  so 
well  by  the  critics  as  the  "Roman."  It  has  even 
been  treated  with  that  poignant  ridicule  which  is 
so  much  easier  than  thoughtful  criticism,  and 
which,  unhappily,  may  be  as  easily  converted 
to  the  subversion  of  excellence  as  of  mediocrity. 
Very  capital  jests  have  been  aimed  at  Holy  Writ, 
and  witii  very  capital  effect  in  the  slaughter  of 
righteousness  and  common  sense.  It  must  honestly 
be  conceded,  however,  that  the  author  of  "Balder** 
(it  pains  one's  elbow  to  write  Sydney  Yendys)  has 
rendered  himself  a  fair  object  to  "  make  game  " 
of;  and  he  has  done  so,  first,  by  a  most  uiiiappy 
theme  unhappily  constructed,  and  second,  by  fol- 
lowing the  same  abandoned  method  of  diction 
which  has  rendered  Smith  famous  and  Browning 
obscure.  He  has  fallen  into  the  error  we  have 
pointed  out,  of  writing  philosophy  as  if  it  were  a 
natural  intuition  or  passion ;  or  a  thing  like  na- 
ture, to  be  indicated,  imaged,  and  metaphored  at 
a  poet's  fancy. 

First,  however,  of  the  story.  It  is  cast  in 
a  dramatic  form,  and  opens  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Balder,  profoimd  poet-philosopher,  who 
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has  nearly  completed   a  tremendous  work   of 
writing,  the  future  effect  of   which  upon  the 
whole  worM  of  men  is  described  in  terms  of  mere 
frenzied  extravagance.     Such  gross  egotism  as  he 
vaunts  is  very  inimical  in  a  hero  —  he  being 
always  supposed  to  be  the  ideal  of  his  creator. 
It  impresses  the  mind  with  the  idea  (right  or 
wrong)  that  the  author  must  be  so  familiar  with 
the  feeling  as  to  be  insensible  of  it.     Balder' s 
soliloquies  upon  abstruse  subjects  connected  with 
his  grand  poem  extend  page  after  page,  page  after 
page,  with  only  a  few  interruptions;  and  these 
wliloquies  we  are  compelled  to  describe  generally 
as  nonsense  barely  mitigated  and  altogether  un- 
musical :  Balder- (toA,  in  fact.     This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  specimens  Balder  sometimes 
recites  from  his  work ;  which  being  pitched  in  yet 
higher  regions  of  philosophy  (alas  so  to  use  the 
word !)  than  the  soliloquies,  are  so  much  the  far- 
ther lost  in  unmelodious  confusions  and  inextrica- 
bihties,  their  meaning  so  much  the  more  beauti- 
fully less.     To  say  nothing  of  small  particular 
faults,  such  as 

Ye  floors,  in  whose  black  oak 

The  straitened  hamadryad  lives  and  groans, 

which,  so  far  from  being  poetical,  is  a  reduction 
of  poetry  under  false  pretences  of  fancy  and 
euphony,*  there  occur  several  pretty  but  quite 
inappHcable  similes,  many  interminable  sentences, 
DameTous  perversions  of  grammatical  rule  and 
the  sense  of  words ;  while,  unfortunately,  these 
faults  are  the  only  points  that  strike  the  beholder 
(without  pledging  ourselves  to  ''reader")  amid 
the  boming  void.  It  is  impossible,  of  coui'sc,  to 
illustrate  all  these  faults  in  any  single  extract; 
we  yet  feel  bound  to  supply  one  quotation,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  exaggeration. 
And  with  the  same  purpose  we  choose  the  first 
and  not  the  worst  page  : — 

Tomorrow  I  count  thirty  years  save  one. 

Ye  grey  stones 

Of  this  old  tower  gloomy  and  ruinous, 

^Mierein  T  make  mine  eyrie  as  an  eagle 

Among  the  rocks :  stones,  valley,  mountains,  trees, 

In  which  I  dwell  content  as  in  u  nest 

Of  Beauty, — comprehended  less  by  more — 

Or  above  which  I  rise  as  a  in'eat  ghost 

Out  of  its  mortal  hull ;  vale,  mountain,  trees. 

And  stones  of  home,  which  as  in  some  old  tale 

0'  the  East  keeps  interchange  of  prodigies 

^*ith  me,  and  now  contain  me  and  anon 

Aw  stomached  by  mine  hunger,  unappeased 

That  sucks  creation  down,  and  o'er  the  void 

Still  gapes  for  more ;  ye  whom  I  love  and  fear 

And  worship,  or  i'  the  hollow  of  my  hand 

Throw  hke  a  grain  of  incense  up  to  licaven. 

Tell  me  your  secrets  !     That  ye  have  a  heart 

1  know;  but  can  it  beat  for  such  as  1  ? 

Or  do  I  unbeheld  behold  the  fair 


And  answering  mystery  of  your  countenance 
Passionate  with  rains  and  sunshine,  and,  unheard. 
Have  audience  of  your  voices,  but  as  one 
Who  in  a  temple  passes  imrespect 
Between  the  kneeling  suppliant  and  the  sdnt, 
fleeting  the  uplifted  face  and  the  rapt  eyes 
That  look  beyond  ?    Am  I  but  as  a  fly 
Touching  the  vestal  beauties  of  a  maid 
Unchidden  ;  intimate  but  by  how  much 
Inferior  ? 

To  find  the  real  value  of  the  ahove,  run  it  all  on 
as  a  prose  paragraph,  and  read  it  as  such,  in  a 
sohcr  spirit ;    a  plan  wo  adopt  in  the  following 


♦  To  bring  the  hamadr}'ads  imder  the  plane  of  the 
'^ipenter  is  surely  bathos,  if  the  author  does  not  mean 
to  poke  fun  at  tliem.  If  so,  he  ought  to  have  extended 
lii>  idea,  we  think.  Indeed,  there  is  real  injiLstice  in 
itmfining  reference  to  the  '*  straitened  hamadryads " 
of  the  floor,  who  certainly  cannot  have  so  great  a  claim 
uprm  the  public  sympathy  as  the  ciu'ly  hamadrj'jids  who 
^^^  «nd  groan  in  tlie  sha>'ings.  Whoo-eu-isht  I  a  ha- 
madiynl's  ear  is  off!  Whoo-eu-isht !  her  nose  is  lost  for 
eter!    There  is  something  serious  in  that,  though. 


Am  I  one  and  every  one,  either  and  all  ?  The  innu- 
merable race  my  Past;  these  myriad-faced  men  my 
hours  ?  What !  have  I  filled  the  earth  and  knew  it  not  ? 
Why  not?  How  other?  Am  I  not  immortal?  and  if 
immortal  now,  immortal  then ;  and  if  immortal  then, 
existent  now.    But  where  ? 

We  have  a  particular  ohjection  to  this  passage, 
strongly  suspecting  it  to  be  a  plagiarism.  The 
reader  may  most  probably  remember  an  almost 
exactly  similar  passage  in  Mr.  Dickons'  "Dombey 
and  Son."  It  occurs  in  the  nautical  demonstration 
of  Captain  Cuttle's  friend.  "  The  question  is, 
my  friends,  has  this  here  ship  foundered.  If  so, 
why  not  ?  How  ?  Do  I  say  so  ?  "WTiich  ?"  et  cetera. 
Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  the  author  of  a 
poem  containing  a  hundred  pages  of  such  matter 
as  the  above  (and  as  much  worse  as  better)  should 
not  be  surprised  at  the  adverse  delivery  of  critics 
in  a  sceptical  age. 

It  may  be  the  fact,  howevei*,  that  there  is  really 
a  touch  of  art  in  the  bad  quality  of  the  previous 
portions  of  '*  Balder ;"  in  which  case  we  can  only 
deplore  that  the  poet  has  been  so  F^ry  artfiil.  For 
(the  man)  Balder,  in  all  tliosc  portions,  is  made 
to  declare  that  he  needs  yet  another  experience  to 
finish  his  great  work — the  experience  of  Death, 
which  he  has  never  seen.  But  Balder  has  a 
wife,  whose  songs  form  the  interruptions  to  his 
soliloquies  we  before  referred  to  (and  of  which 
we  will  speak  presently),  and  a  child.  Both  wife 
and  child  are  neglected  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
great  work ;  again,  it  may  be  in  poetical  justice 
therefor  that  Balder' s  poem  is  so  bad.  The 
child  sickens,  dies,  and  is  buried ;  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  does  the  poem  "Balder"  become 
really  poetical.  From  that  period  it  abounds  in 
passages  which  are  almost  completely  beautiful ; 
and  stamp  the  uneuphonious  Sydney  Yendys  him- 
self, in  our  opinion,  a  man  of  deep  and  decided 
genius,  in  the  full  comprehension  of  that  abused 
word.  This  is  always  when  he  eschews  philosophy 
and  writes  of  nature ;  which  if  he  will  always 
do,  and  be  industrious,  and  the  gods  let  hun  livo 
only  ten  years,  we  venture  to  stake  the  critical 
reputation  of  this  Magazine  upon  the  prediction 
that  he  will  prove  one  in  any  selection  of  ten 
great  British  poets ;  which  gives  little  more  than 
two  in  a  century.  There  is  no  disease  of  any 
kind  here ;  but  a  sound,  healthy,  established  tone, 
which  excites  our  highest  hopes  and  expectations. 

The  shrieking  night, 
Down  from  the  haunted  and  mysterious  hills 
Comes  black  and  shuddering,  wrai>ped  about  with  snows, 
Like  a  staned  Ethiop  sheeted  from  the  grave, 
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is  one  of  several  quotations,  for  those  who  judge  I 
by  such,  which  may  already  stand  among  st^dard  I 
beauties  of  the  poets.     But  it  is  not  in  passages,  j 
which  argue   fitM  visits  from  the  muse,  and  j 
sometimes,  from  the  eagerness  with  which  they  | 
are  penned,  evince  that  the  poet  is  rather  startled  ; 
by  the  visitor,  that  indications  of  a  genius  worthy 
acceptation  in  the  tenth  century  of  this  nation's 
greatness  and  the  third  of  its  literary  preeminence 
should  be  sought.     Continuous  and  unstrained  ex- 
cellence properly  show  a  permanent  and  familiar 
residence  of  the  muse  in  a  writer's  mind ;  and 
this  must  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  author  of 
**  Balder,"  whatever  abuse  he  may  sometimes  put 
her  to.     When  he  writes  of  nature,  of  the  living 
to  the  living,  and  not  of  the  abstract  to  the  ab- 
stracted,  he  often  writes  with  a  breadth  that 
stretches  to  the  utmost  horizon  of  the  subject,  and 
contains  it  all.     And  we  are  happv  to  perceive 
from  an  instance  in  the  earlier  sheets  of  this 
volume  that  he  does  not  consider  it  his  vocation 
to  ''boo -boo''  about  the  fields  and  the  stars,  the 
flowers  and  the  winds,  exdusively,  but  exercises 
a  discriminating  eye  for  mankind  as  it  is  and 
manners  as  they  are.    We  aUude  to  the  song  of 
some  wandering  sailors,  which  occurs  in  striking 
contrast  to  every  other  portion  of  the  work,  and 
which  we  beg  leave  to  consider  quite  a  little  gem 
in  its  way.     We  give  it,  desiring  to  afford  the 
same  opportunity  of  contrast  to  our  readers — 

**  How  many  ?  "  said  our  good  captain. 

"  Twenty  sail  and  more." 

We  were  homeward  bound, 
Sendding  in  a  gale  with  our  jib  towards  the  Nore. 

Right  athwart  our  tack 

The  foe  came  thick  and  black, 
Like  hell-birds  and  foul  weather — ^you  might  count  them 
by  the  score. 

The  BeUy  Jane  did  slack 

To  see  the  game  in  view, 
They  knew  the  union-jack 
And  the  tyrant's  flag  we  knew. 
Our  captain  shouted  **  Clear  the  decks,"  and  the  bo'sim's 
whistle  blew. 

Then  our  gallant  captain 
With  his  hand  he  seized  the  wheel. 
And  pointed  with  his  stump  to  the  middle  of  the  foe. 
"  Hurrahf  lads !    In  we  go !  " 
(You  should  hear  the  British  cheer, 
fore  and  aft) 

"  There  are  twenty  sail,"  sang  he, 
But  little  Betiy  Jane  bobs  to  nothing  on  the  sea ! 
(You  should  hear  the  British  cheer, 
fore  and  aft.) 

The  foe  he  beats  to  quarters,  and  the  Russian  bugles 

sound, 
And  the  little  Betsy  Jane  she  leaps  upon  the  sea. 
'*  Port  and  starboard! "  cried  our  captain — 
"  Pay  it  in,  my  hearts  !  "  sang  he. 
"  We're  old  England's  sons, 
And  we'll  fight  for  her  to  day ! " 
(Yon  should  hear  the  British  cheer, 
fore  and  aft.) 

"  Fire  away ! " 
In  she  runs, 
And  her  guns 
Thunder  round. 

Exeunt  sailors,  who  are  supposed  to  sing  out  of 


hearing.  There  is  not  a  single  inelegance  in  thi 
song,  with  the  exception  of  the  curtness  of  thi 
fourth  verse  perhaps,  which  is  not  a  grace  and  ; 
gem  where  it  stands.  The  whole  song  is  thoroughl; 
characteristic.  Crude  and  rough  as  it  seems,  w 
regard  it  really  as  a  piece  of  art ;  for  it  speaks  th 
exact  language,  in  the  exact  spirit,  of  twent 
thousand  British  seamen.  Our  sea- songs  are 
distinct  literature,  requiring  no  slight  apprecifl 
tion  of  character,  and  what  is  more,  strong  powei 
of  identification,  that  chief  mark  of  genius,  t 
excel  in.  And  when  an  author  couples  in  him 
self  the  production  of  so  excellent  a  specimen  o 
an  eccentric  literature,  hased  upon  eccentric  habit 
of  thought  and  expression,  with  verse  so  classi 
as  the  following,  we  think  the  reader  will  absolv 
us  from  any  suspicion  of  exaggeration  in  th 
praise  we  have  accorded  to  the  author  of  ''Balder.' 
Dawn. 

Once  again 

The  heavens  forget  their  limits ;  pinions  bright 

O'er-passing  mix  the  ethereal  bounds  with  ours, 

And  winds  of  morning  lead  between  their  wings 

Ambrosial  odours  and  celestial  airs 

Warm  with  the  voices  of  a  better  world. 

Dew  to  the  early  grass.  Light  to  the  eyes, 

Brooks  to  the  murmuring  hills,  Spring  to  the  eartli. 

Sweet  winds  to  opening  flowers.  Mom  to  the  heart ! — 

But  more  than  dew  to  grass,  or  light  to  eyes. 

Or  brooks  to  murmuring  hills,  or  spring  to  earth, 

Or  winds  to  opening  flowers,  Morn  to  the  heart ! 

Once  more  to  live  is  to  be  happy.    Life 

With  backward-streaming  hair,  and  eyes  of  haste 

That  look  beyond  the  hills,  doth  urge  no  more 

Her  palpitating  feet    Her  wild  hair  falls 

Soft  through  the  happy  light  upon  her  limbs ; 

She  turns  her  wondering  gaze  upon  herself 

Sweet  saying.  It  is  good ! 

The  feast  is  spread 

And  none  know  wherefore.    Wherefore  1  who  shall  ask 

Wlio  cannot  feast  ?    As  a  rich  bride  in  smiles 

And  blushes  for  her  much  bliss  eateth  not, 

And  seetli  that  they  serve  a  sacrament 

And  something  more  than  wine,  the  poet  sits  ; 

While  Who  stood  glorious  at  the  shining  head 

Of  jubilee,  where  men  a  light  beheld 

And  he  a  presence,  clad  in  soimding  joy 

Moves  do^-n  the  aisles. 

As  a  true  queen. 

In  whose  ennobling  eyes  her  lowliest  guosts 
Are  princes,  so  she  slow  descends  to  far 
Forgotten  places,  and,  with  her  mere  smile. 
Rights  the  unequal  board. 

It  would  be  easy  to  defile  a  host  of  Gilfillan-ez 
travaganzas  around  a  half-dozen  such  passages  a 
the  above,  which  is  considerably  damaged  in  it 
transfer  from  the  complete  picture ;  but,  unvnllin, 
to  assist  by  any  scruple  the  dissipation  of  litem 
ture  and  the  language  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  we  pre 
fer  leaving  them  in  their  own  health  and  strengtl 
for  the  appreciation  of  aU  intelligent  readers,  W 
may  be  allowed  to  call  especial  attention  to  on 
instance,  at  page  148,  et  seq.  concerning  the  sim 
written  in  the  grand  old  Hebrew  style,  and  nc 
unworthy  of  the  model. 

There  remains  one  other  point  to  mention,  an 
one  last  quotation  to  give,  and  the  characteristic 
of  the  poem,  we  hope,  wiU  be  sufliciently  clea] 
These  concern  the  portion  of  the  work  which  i 
Amy's,  the  wife  of  Balder ;  consisting  chiefly  c 
certain  unrhymed  lyrics — a  direct  instance  of  th 
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Browning  style.     Slie  is  neglected  for  the  prose- 
cution of  her  husband's  studies ;  and  her  sorrow 
therefor,  and  for  the  sickness  and  death  of  her 
child,  arc  told  in  fitful  songs,  which,  so  truly  are 
they  moulded  after  the  aforesaid  '^savage  ballad 
&8hion,"  read  like  translations  of  Indian  songs. 
They  are  generally  in  the  form  of  a  wild  kind  of 
kUe  or  pexable,  Indian-like,  and  often  as  striking 
frooL  their  pathos  as  their  utter  simplicity.     ]^o 
doabt  their  rude  form,  08  unrhymed  lyrics,  confers 
a  large  appearance  of  beauty  and  pathos,  now  and 
then,  where  it  really  exists  in  little.     Insensibly, 
Te  judge  all  things  by  comparison.     A  commonly 
elegant  phrase  is  astonishing  in  a  child ;  the  mere 
po^ical  turn  of  an  expression  firom  a  boor  or  a 
taTage  strikes  the  listener  with  immediate  admi- 
ration.     And  in  reading  these  apparently  rudely 
»matiiicted  lyrics,  without  attempt  at  rhyme,  or, 
Torse  still,  occasionally  falling  upon   a  rhyme 
as  if  by  accident,  one  is  too  liable  to  forget 
that  they  are  constructed  by  art,  or  at  least  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  artificial  uses  of  language, 
and  so  judge  their  excellence  by  the  rude  standard 
that  seems  properly  to  belong  to  them.      That 
this  is  carrying  the  natural  simple  Herbert  method 
of  construction  to  an  undue  and  dangerous  length 
ve  must  believe ;  and  however  eflPoctive  it  may  be 
here  and  there  in  departure  from  the  rule,  it  will 
be  found  to  lose  all  its  effect,  and  become  merely 
monotonous,  and  appear  a  trick,  when  perverted 
into  the  rule  itself.     It  is,  consequently,  a  dan- 
gerous style  to  engage  the  prejudices  of  young 
vriters,  besides  the  facility  it  affords  for  the  ac- 
qnirement  of  a  slip-shod  habit  of   expression. 
Extremes,  like  comparisons  to  which  faniily  they 
belong,  are  generally  odious ;  and  artificial  laxness 
of  composition  is  perhaps  as  much  to  be  deplored  as 
genteel  poUsh  and  whitewash.     Novel,  indeed,  as 
the  ityle  now  is,  that  charm  is  scarcely  sufficient 
to  cover  the  monotony  which  appears  even  in  Amy's 
wngs.    At  the  same  time  it  must  bo  admitted 
that  the  matter  is  admirably  suited  to  the  manner 
—an  absolving  fact  as  regards  Sydney  Yendys, 
but  one  which  does  not  absolve  us  from  the  fear 
that  the  manner,  creating  a  fashionable  taste  for 
itself,  may  impose  upon  the  new  age  much  trash. 
Little  poets  live  by  the  introduction  of  new  styles; 
and  by  it  the  souls  of  poetasters  are  led  astray 
into  howling  wildernesses.  We  give  the  following 
"example,"  therefore,  as  much  in  the  judicial  as  the 
eclectic  sense  of  the  term.     The  young  poet  may 
admire,  but  he  had  better  also  beware.      The 
poetaster  may  arise,  and  take  wind,  and  rejoice 
upon  a  path  new  found ;  let  him  rather  quench  the 
aifiatus  forthwith,  lest  it  betray  him  into  imutter- 
able  limboes. 

My  beart  is  shivered  as  a  fallen  cup, 
And  aU  the  golden  wine  is  in  the  earth. 

My  heart  is  stricken,  and  it  cannot  heal. 
Though  thou  art  but  a  little  grave,  I  know, 


0  little  grave,  it  will  bleed  into  tliee 

For  evermore,  and  thoii  wilt  not  be  filled. 

The  fountains  of  my  fate  aie  dry ;  my  soul 
Is  dying  in  the  famine  of  my  lot. 

1  am  a  dead  leaf  in  a  wintry  wind ; 

3kly  stem  is  broken  from  the  Tree  of  Life ; 
I  wither  in  the  sun  and  in  the  air, 
I  wither  in  the  rain  and  in  the  dews. 

And  though  the  wind  doth  throw  me  on  the  tree, 

0  wind  !  thou  canst  not  bind  what  thou  did'st  break ; 

1  wither  in  the  verdure  of  the  leaves. — 
Beneath  my  window  built  the  nightingale  ; 
Ah  cruel,  who  despoiled  her  happy  nest ! 
And  in  his  wanton  gripe  he  crushed  her  egg, 
Her  one  lone  egg ; — so  doth  fate  crush  my  heart. 

The  spring  returns  unto  the  nightingale, 
The  nightingale  shall  find  a  happier  tree ; 
The  ravished  nest  must  drift  upon  the  day. 
The  wind  shall  toss  it  as  an  idle  straw, 
The  rain  shall  tread  its  ruins  in  the  earth, 
And  I  am  all  despoiled  for  evermore. 

Amy's  songs  all  bewail  in  this  tone  her  sorrows 
for  her  baby's  loss,  and  her  husband's  neglect  and 
lack  of  love.  This  last  cause  at  length  (kives  her 
to  madness,  in  which  she  denounces  her  husband's 
cruelty,  and,  like  a  sensible  woman  and  faithful 
helpmeet,  flings  Balder*8  wretched  poem  into  the 
castle  moat.  "Ealder "  is  a  drama :  she  flings 
the  scroll  into  the  castle  moat.  Upon  proving 
the  incurable  nature  of  her  frenzy,  her  husband 
calls  philosophy  to  his  aid;  and  acting  upon  a 
principle  which  we  cannot  call  original,  resolves 
to  *'put  her  out  of  her  misery."  And  the 
poem  closes  with  the  suggestion  that  a  knife 
is  resting  in  the  woman's  heart.  So  ambigu- 
ously however,  is  it  suggested,  that  we  are 
prepared  to  meet  Amy  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
life  at  the  first  portion  of  the  next  Part,  and  in 
equal  enjoyment  of  reason  and  happiness  at  its 
close.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  plot 
has  fairly  been  called  exaggerated  and  puerile, 
and  that  it  affords  a  very  doubtful  basis  for  the 
erection  of  a  great  poem.  Great,  however,  we 
decidedly  think  it  in  many  portions,  but  value  it 
especially  for  the  indications  it  declares  of  soimd 
poetic  feeling,  broad  discrimination,  and  a-  tho- 
roughly pure  and  healthy  imagination.  That  the 
author  of  **  Balder"  must  adhere  to  nature,  and 
a  natural,  simple  versification,  appears  most  cer- 
tain. Beyond  it  he  is  turgid,  incoherent,  and 
obscure;  and  inflicts  all  the  injuries  of  a  bad 
example,  at  a  time  when  any  new-fangled  style  is 
likely  to  become  "fashionable."  "We  must  also 
remark  a  certain  high-handedness  in  the  tone  of 
his  genius,  disadvantageously  unlike  the  soft,  un- 
pretending individuality  of  the  great  poets.  Finally, 
we  wish  most  impressively  to  remind  him,  and  all 
young  poets,  of  a  truth  better  known  than  heeded; 
to  wit,  it  is  the  beauty  of  poetry  to  suggest  new 
thought  and  meaning ;  while  that  is  not  poetry  at 
all  that  has  to  be  supplied  with  either. 
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"  My  friends,  there  is  nothing  beautiful  in  human 
nature,  there  is  nothing  virtuous  in  human  so- 
ciety, without  religion.  There  is  no  pleasure  in 
life,  no  hope  in  death,  for  which  we  are  not  in- 
debted to  religion.  The  world  is  Chaos  without 
religion.  This  is  the  great  sun  which  gives 
life,  and  light,  and  beauty,  and  glory  to  every- 
thing on  which  it  shines ;  and  where  it  shines 
not  it  is  the  night  of  death  and  misery.'' 

Such  was  the  declaration,  given  with  unusual 
pomposity  and  earnestness,  with  which  the  rector 
of  our  parish  concluded  his  discourse  the  very 
last  time  I  went  to  church.  I  am  sorry  to  con- 
fess that  it  was  the  only  sentence  in  the  whole 
sermon  which  I  distinctly  and  intelligently  heard. 
To  teU  the  truth,  I  was  very  drowsy.  The  ser- 
vice was  held  in  the  afternoon,  and  what  can  a 
man  do,  whose  appetite  is  one  of  the  heartiest, 
after  having  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  regular  country 
Sunday  dinner  of  roast  beef  and  Yorkshire  pud- 
ding ?  Besides  which,  our  rector  was  not  one  of 
the  most  vivacious  men  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  a 
jolly  old  fellow  enough  at  a  good  party — a  capital 
hand  at  whist,  and  could  beat  a  good  many  of 
our  villagers  even  at  chess.  But  he  was  only  a 
middling  divine,  and  no  orator.  His  thoughts 
were  very  common,  his  style  prosy,  and  his  voice 
most  dismally  monotonous ;  in  short,  he  was  a 
sleep-encouraging  preacher ;  and  for  this  reason 
he  was  undoubtedly  popular  among  the  butchers, 
bakers,  and  publicans  of  the  village ;  and  it  has 
been  reported,  with  how  much  correctness  I  will 
not  venture  to  decide,  that  even  the  Squire  greatly 
enjoyed  his  ministrations. 

The  sentence  which  T  have  quoted,  as  I  have 
said,  was  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  sermon. 
Now,  I  will  say  this  for  our  priest,  he  was  a  very 
kind-hearted  old  man.  He  liked  that  his  parish- 
ioners should  be  happy  and  comfortable.  Conse- 
quently, he  was  never  offended  when  his  audience 
gave  way  to  the  indulgence  of  slumber.  He 
seemed  rather  to  delight  in  their  repose.  I  re- 
member once  going  through  Hogarth's  works 
with  him !  and,  oh !  it  was  rich  to  behold  how 
keenly  he  appreciated,  and  how  richly  he  rejoiced 
in  that  celebrated  satire  of  the  sleei>y  congrega- 
tion. "  Dear  mo,  sir  !  admirable,  sir !  Poor 
things,  you  can  see  how  tired  they  all  were,  sir, 
before  they  came  to  church.  Do  you  know,  sir, 
were  it  not  for  that  lustful  old  clerk  there,  glanc- 
ing at  that  voluptuous  girl,  I  should  really  tliink 
this  was,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Scripture, 
*  the  house  of  God,  and  the  gate  of  Heaven !  ' 
God  is  very  merciful,  sir,  very  merciful.  How 
happy  they  all  seem,  sir.  This  is  a  most  excellent 
work,  sir,  indeed  it  is  !  "  The  beauty  of  all  this 
was,  that  it  was  honest  and  sincere.  Physical 
comJfort  was  the  reverend  old  man's  standard  of 
blessedness.     The  intellectual  and  spiritual,  as 


they  were  above  his  sphere,  were  never  recognised 
by  him.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  ho  allowed  his  own  congregation  an  undis- 
turbed sleep  every  Sunday.  But  there  was  a  sort 
of  lofty  consistency  about  his  generosity.  In 
the  first  place,  he  would  not  tolerate  drowsiness 
during  **  prayers."  He  would  have  all  the  peo- 
ple take  their  proper  part  in  the  devotional  service. 
And,  then,  again,  when  he  had  concluded  his 
discourse,  he  took  good  care  to  wake  his  congre- 
gation without  the  slightest  violation  of  the  laws 
of  delicacy.  He  generally  contrived  to  finish 
with  some  important  sentiment  or  striking  aphor- 
ism; and  this -he  pronounced  in  an  elevated  tone, 
and  with  a  sudden  emphasis,  which  acted  as  a 
sort  of  signal  to  the  sleepers. 

"  Sleepers,  awake !  a  voice  is  calling  !  " 

If  this  was  inadequate,  he  would  give  a  stout  and 
most  generous  thump  on  the  desk.  As  usual, 
therefore,  the  sentence  recorded  above  produced 
a  considerable  impression.  In  fact,  the  entire 
congregation  was  roused  by  it.     So  was  I. 

Having  been  thus  candid  in  relating  my  infir- 
mities, I  may  now  be  forgiven  if  I  mention  one 
relieving,  if  not  redeeming  virtue.  I  do  tktni, 
sometimes,  when  I  am  not  at  church.  I  go  to 
church,  and  chapel,  and  synagogue  for  various 
reasons,  and  in  various  moods.    Sometimes  I  hope 

I  go  for  real  wor but  I  will  not  boast  of  my 

piety.  I  detest  a  Pharisee,  see  him  whflh?  I  may. 
Forgive  the  little  insinuation  of  my  self-righ- 
teousness, courteous  reader,  and  give  me  credit  for 
more  godliness  than  it  would  be  godly  to  profess 
to  you.  Well,  and  I  go  to  the  temple,  sometimes, 
for  intellectu^  discipline.  Some  preachers  very 
learnedly  discourse,  you  know ;  and  these  I  like 
occasionally  to  hear.  Then,  one  must  take  some 
interest  in  the  battle  of  opinion  which  the  preach- 
ers wage  in  every  period  of  time — **  What  is 
truth  ?  "  A  sturdy  question,  which  the  gentle- 
men of  the  cloth  are  all  attempting  to  answer, 
and,  though  I  do  not  think  any  one  of  them  ever 
has,  or  ever  will,  answer  it  ftilly,  yet  I  like  to 
hear  what  they  all  have  to  say.  Afternoon  ser- 
vices in  the  country  I  accept  as  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  napping. 

But,  on  the  particular  occasion  specified,  this 
last  sentence  stuck  to  me.  As  I  was  going  home, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  about  it.  I  had  just 
engaged  to  contribute  a  short  series  of  short 
papers  on  ecclesiastical  matters  to  my  friend 
**  Tait,"  and  it  struck  me  that  this  very  sentence, 
which  almost  all  religionists  would  endorse,  might 
be  made  the  text  of  my  introductory  article.  I 
will  just  jot  down,  therefore,  the  reflections 
which  it  suggested  to  my  own  mind;  and  promise 
my  audience,  before  I  begin,  that  I  will  do  my 
very  best  to  keep  them  all  awake  ! 
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Th$  kiitory  of  the  towld  is  the  hUtory  of  sin. 
Every  record  is  stained  with  black  blots  of  vice, 
or  the  red  horrors  of  blood.  The  first  chapter  is 
a  narrative  of  apostacy ;  the  second  of  murder ; 
the  third  of  retributive  devastation.  Tradition 
confesses  the  crimes  of  its  heroes,  and  poetry 
weeps  their  remorse.  Philological  disputes  have 
neyer  resulted  in  a  refutation  of  the  reproaches 
which  God's  prophets  in  every  age  have  cast  upon 
the  conscience  of  humanity;  and,  amid  all  the 
uncertainties  of  history,  the  fact  that  man  is  a 
frail,  iniquity-loving,  and  wretched  creature,  is 
beyond  question,  and  above  doubt.  It  is  not  my 
proTince,  as  it  is  not  my  desire,  to  discoui-so 
metaphysical  theology.  I  never  have  had  any- 
thing to  do,  and  never  will  have  anything  to  do, 
with  the  church's  doctrines  of  original  sin  and 
utter  depravity.  I  am  no  preacher,  and  wiU  not 
intrade  upon  tbe  "  sacred,*'  but  most  profitless 
domains  of  the  profession.  Yet  I  cannot  close 
my  eyes  to  the  torments  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion ;  and  where  torment  is,  iniquity  has  been  be- 
fore it.  Sad  is  the  picture  of  earth,  drawn  in 
whatsoever  age.  If  I  could  paint,  I  would  per- 
sonify humanity  on  my  canvas,  her  radiant  eyes 
all  swimming  in  deep  grief;  her  lofty  brow  pale 
wi&  remorse,  and  wrinkled  with  terror;  her 
beautiful  bosom  lacerated  and  bedaubed  with 
clotted  blood ;  her  sandals  broken,  and  her  feet 
sore  with  long  and  hopeless  wanderings.  Her 
attitude  should  be  that  of  penitential  supplica- 
tion, thorns  should  be  seen  among  her  dishevelled 
hair;  and,  on  the  one  side,  Satan  should  stand 
nniling  with  malignant  satisfaction ;  on  the  other 
I  would  show  Deity  weeping  tears  of  infinite 
compassion.  Then  would  I  bear  my  picture  aU 
round  the  glpbe,  and  ask  every  poor  soul  of 
mankind,  "  Whose  portrait  is  this?"  The  uni- 
yersal  answer  would  be  a  terrible  scream,  "It 
i«  my  own ! "  Yet,  not  universal ;  for,  un- 
fortunately, many  have  had  their  faculties  so 
porerted  and  corrupted  by  personal  or  hereditary 
crimes,  that  they  have  lost  even  the  sense  of 
identity.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  world 
is  conscious  of  its  woful  defections.  The  serious 
and  ingenuous  have  felt  *'  the  gall  of  bitterness 
and  the  bonds  of  iniquity."  If  a  man's  conscience 
act  at  all,  it  acts  to  strike  and  to  chastise  him.  If  a 
man  shall  have  any  hallowed  converse  with  him- 
self, he  will  begin  to  weep  before  the  examina- 
tion is  concluded.  Ah !  disguise  it  as  we  will, 
hy  a  Teil  of  self-complacent  sophistry ;  relievo  it 
as  we  may,  by  bursts  of  thoughtless  revelry  and 
absorbing  merrimont ;  let  it  be  sorrowfully  con- 
fessed, that,  looking  at  us  altogether,  from  top  to 
bottom,  from  beginning  to  end,  within  and  with- 
^^,  we  are  a  shabby,  degenerate,  sin-loving  race. 
I  say  amen  to  no  blasphemies  of  human  nature. 
A  woman's  fond  and  faithful  devotion,  an  infant's 
tni^t,  a  mother's  guardian  and  untiring  care,  a 
patriot's  courage,  a  saint's  piety,  a  martyr's  mag- 
iianimity ;  the  fidelity  of  friendship,  the  meek- 
ness of  glory,  the  justice  of  dominion,  the  reve- 
rent absorption  of  worship,  the  disinterestedness 
of  pity,  the  serenity  of  resignation,  and,  above 
^\  the  tender,  pensive,  divine  anxieties  of  re- 


morse ;  these  things  are  not  simply  innocent,  they 
are  so  many  records  of  virtue,  godliness,  and 
glory.  But  aU  have  not  all  these  high  distinc- 
tions ;  alas,  some  have  none  of  them ;  and,  in 
spite  of  their  manifestation  at  sundry  times,  and 
in  diverse  forms,  the  biography  of  the  human 
race  is  a  scroll  written  within  and  without  with 
mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe !  And  no  stranger 
has  inscribed  that  melancholy  document,  ^o 
enemy  hath  done  this.  Man  hath  evermore  writ- 
ten his  own  life. 

27ie  history  of  the  world  is  the  history  of  re- 
ligion. The  first  act  of  man,  if  poetry  and  tra- 
dition may  be  at  aU  credited,  was  an  act  of  wor- 
ship. And  this  was  but  natural.  The  primary 
evidence  of  consciousness  always  consists  in  the 
recognition  of  a  superior  power,  on  whose  pro- 
tection we  are  dependent,  to  whose  authority  we 
are  subject,  and  towards  whom  we  are  drawn  by 
an  impulse  of  love.  The  child  worships  the  pa- 
rent ;  the  man  worships  God.  The  child  has  no 
reason  for  its  worship,  save  that  life  has  been  be- 
stowed, and  is  preserved,  by  the  object  thereof; 
and  this  is  not  an  induction,  but  an  intuition. 
As  the  infant  looks  up  lovingly  to  its  mother,  the 
man  looks  up  to  God.  The  child  does  not  arguo 
with  itself  that  it  has  a  mother ;  neither  need  the 
man  argue  with  himself  that  he  has  a  God.  If 
the  child  could  argue,  it  would  prove  a  capacity 
for,  and  an  inclination  to,  indocility.  The  first 
question  would  be  a  violation  of  nature ;  the  first 
solution,  a  vindication  of  disobedience.  Athe- 
ism comes  by  reasoning.  First  love  is  always  an 
instinct,  so  is  first  worship ;  and  as  there  is  no 
love  so  deep  as  the  purely  intuitional,  so  there  is 
no  worship  so  holy  as  the  purely  intuitional. 

AU  sin  is  irreligion.  That  is,  the  religious 
sentiment  must  be  disordered  before  life  can  be- 
come vicious.  "  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the 
law."  But  what  is  the  law,  unless  it  be  the 
record  of  our  religious  obligations  ?  Old  divines 
argued  that  religion  and  morality  were  one  and 
the  same  thing,  and  their  argument  was  not  only 
logical  in  its  form,  but  correct  in  its  basis.'  Duty 
has  no  authority  unless  the  Infinite  be  a  reality. 
Man  can  give  no  law  to  man,  Tinless  God  be  the 
judge  of  both.  Society,  without  God,  must  bo 
either  a  cold  conformity  to  admitted  necessities, 
or  else  a  wild  whirl  of  anarchy.  Hence  all  true 
government  is,  directly,  or  indirectly,  theocratic. 
"  God  and  the  king,"  or,  '*  God  and  the  people," 
must  be  the  motto  of  every  nation  which  is  not 
the  victiiji  of  a  godless  despotism  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  a  godless  disorganisation  on  the  other.  Hu- 
man dominion  is  submitted  to  only  because  there 
is  in  every  man's  breast,  in  weaker  or  stronger 
force,  a  sentiment  of  reverence  for  the  divine. 
Piety  and  virtue,  therefore,  generally  speaking, 
^vill  be  found  together.  When  God  is  worshipped, 
iuan  receives  respect. 

Now,  as  man  fell  through  the  dethronement 
of  the  religious  sentiment,  he  is  conscious  that 
he  can  only  be  restored  through  its  dominion. 
Sin  is  irreligion ;  salvation  is  the  enterprise  of 
religion,  until  sin  shall  bo  destroyed.  In  every 
age,  in  every  land,  in  the  experience  of  every 
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heart,  this  sentiment  receiyes  confirmation.  And 
not  only  is  all  religion  redemptional  in  its  prin- 
cipal interests  and  operations,  but  it  is  the  only 
redemptional  attribute.  Art  may  refine  taste, 
and  may  even  modify  the  passions  and  outside 
extravagances  of  man.  I  am  not  among  those 
who  decry  the  culture  of  art.  Let  the  people 
have  painting,  i>oetry,  and  music,  a4  infinitum. 
To  gaze  on  beauty,  to  listen  to  sublime  harmonies, 
and  to  feel  the  thrill  of  holy  though  fictitious 
sympathies,  is  more  than  an  indulgence,  it  is 
a  consolation  and  a  discipline  of  our  nature.  But 
to  work  any  permanent  good,  these  things  must 
be  religiously  applied.  In  their  highest  forms 
they  ever  have  been.  Statuary  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  Gods.  Architecture  has  never 
flourished  in  an  irreligious  age,  or  among  an 
irreligious  people,  and  now  its  proudest  monu- 
ments are  reserved  for  the  service  of  the  holy^ 
the  reverent,  and  the  devout.  Painting  has  been 
solemnly  dedicated  to  Jehovah ;  and,  since  Christ, 
no  artist  has  considered  himself  free  from  reproach 
imtil  he  has  embodied,  at  once  his  genius  and 
his  piety,  in  the  features  of  "Madonna.'*  In 
spite  of  the  impious  theory  of  Dr.  Johnson,  I 
maintain  that  ^e  richest  and  sublimest  poetry 
has  been  religious.  Let  the  inspired  books  of 
every  kingdom,  and  of  every  race,  testify  to  this 
assertion.  Even  "  profane  "  poetry,  as  it  is  called, 
has  been  inspired  by  if  not  dedicated  to  the  Gods. 
Music  is  especially  sacred.  It  has  been  written 
for  the  temple.  The  temple  has  been  adapted 
to  its  demands,  and  tlie  worship  has  derived  its 
influence,  its  sanctity,  and  its  inspiration  from 
the  splendour  of  its  resoundings.  It  was  religion 
that  gave  glory  to  Grecian  art,  to  Roman  chivalry, 
to  Jewish  faith,  and  to  Arabian  fancy.  The  most 
ancient  mythologies,  the  most  magnificent  ex- 
ploits of  war,  the  quieter,  but  not  less  illustrious, 
advances  of  civilisation,  derive  now  their  interest, 
as  in  the  past  they  derived  their  strength  and 
dominion,  from  the  religious  impulses  that  dic- 
tated, and  the  religious  attentions  that  adorned 
them.  In  our  day,  there  seems  to  bo  a  growing 
tendency  to  distrust  and  overturn  this  religious 
sentiment.  It  is  denounced  as  a  bane,  and  des- 
pised as  a  delusion.  The  indignation  is  not  more 
gnorant  than  the  scorn  is  presumptuous.  The 
anti-rehgious  man  must  blaspheme  humanity, 
and  calumniate  all  history.  He  arrogantly  pro- 
nounces every  one  that  has  lived  before  him  to 
have  been  a  fool  or  a  rogue ;  imposed  upon,  or  an 
impostor.  We  leave  the  shame  of  this  assumption 
with  those  who  are  careless  enough  to  incur  it. 
He  who  can  reason  himself  into  Atheism,  can 
never  be  reasoned  out  of  it.  We  pronoimce  no 
anathema ;  we  will  not  even  ascribe  criminality. 
But  we  must  express  our  astonishment  and  our 
pity. 

But  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  history  of  sin 
is  never  so  humiliating  and  dark  as  when  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  history  of  religion  ?  Is  not  the 
Atheist  to  be  rather  excused  than  condemned? 
May  wo  not  apologise  for  anti-religion,  by 
referring  to  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  forms 
which  religion  has  assumed  for  itself  ?    It  is  aU 


very  well  for  ministers  and  priests  to  Tannt  the 
purity  of  religion  in  their  pompous  declamation 
and  inflated  platitudes ;  but  has  religion  been  so 
pure  as  they  say  ?  They  may  delight  to  paint,  in 
every  repulsive  hue,  poor  human  nature '  (the 
victim  not  only  of  remorse,  but  of  cruel  reproach 
and  malicious  scandal  also),  for  the  purpose  of 
sublime  antithesis,  or  professional  energy;  but 
have  its  wounds  been  all  healed,  its  deformities 
all  removed,  its  vices  all  destroyed,  its  sins  for- 
given, and  its  attributes  sanctified,  as  they  main- 
tain ?  Is  it  so  true,  after  aU,  that  religion  has 
brought  to  man  nothing  but  beauty,  honour,  hope, 
and  blessedness  ?  Has  it  always  pacified  his  con- 
science ? — conciliated  his  antipathies  ? — consoled 
his  griefs? — redeemed  him  from  despair? — sub- 
dued his  passions  ? — converted  his  selfishness  into 
love  ? — softened  his  asperities  ? — restrained  him 
from  cruelty  ? — and  impregnated  him  with  hal- 
lowed and  transparent  truthfulness  ?  Has  it  not 
rather  trained  him  to  secretiveness,  falsehood, 
jealousy,  narrow-heartedness,  tjTanny,  the  scorn 
of  honesty,  the  hatred  of  all  noble  manliness,  and 
the  shedding  of  blood?  Has  it  not  been  the 
great  conserver  and  practiser  of  **  capital  punish- 
ments ?*'  Has  not  its  motto  often  b^n  "  killing 
no  murder  ?"  Has  it  not  been  as  oil  cast  ujwn 
the  fires  of  persecution  ?  Has  it  not  slaughtered  men 
by  thousands,  and  called  the  terrible  crime  an  act  of 
homage  to  the  Most  High  ?  Has  it  not  baptized 
in  its  "  holy  water"  hypocrisy,  falsehood,  cruelty, 
hatred,  revenge?  Has  it  not  consecrated  the 
bloody  sword  and  the  flaunting  banner  ?  Has  it 
not  been  the  refuge  of  deceit,  and  the  bulwark  of 
despotism?  Have  not  its  priests  incurred  the 
universal  charge  of  "  craft,"  and  its  ministers  the 
universal  suspicion  of  ambition,  avarice,  and 
pride  ?  Has  it  not  often  been  a  splendid  coffin  in 
which  Deity  has  been  buried  ?  still  oftener  a  hor- 
rible ghost  by  which  humanity  has  been  terrified  ? 
Has  it  not  at  one  time  grinned  like  a  fiend,  at 
another  laughed  like  an  idiot,  at  another  growled 
like  a  lion,  at  another  raved  like  a  madman,  and 
at  another  minced  and  supplicated,  flattered  and 
crouched,  like  a  miserable  but  unresisting  and  un- 
aspiring slave  ?  It  has  done  all  these  tlungs,  and 
worse.  It  must  be  said,  or  truth  concealed  will 
be,  that  no  wars  have  been  so  bloody  as  religious 
wars;  no  passions  so  reckless  as  religious  pas- 
sions ;  no  ignorance  so  profoimd  as  religious  igno- 
rance ;  no  tyranny  so  cruel  as  religious  tyranny ! 
But,  what  then?  Is  religion  in  itself  a  bad 
thing  ?  Must  the  cledm  we  have  but  just  made 
for  it,  be  refuted  and  denied  ?  "  Is  anti-religion  a 
virtue  because  religion  has  often  assumed  the  form 
of  a  monstrous  "\dco  ?  Nay,  verily!  We  should 
not  treat  thus  any  other  capacity  or  intuition  of 
man,  however  degraded  and  humiliating  many  of 
its  manifestations.  Ix)ve — sweet,  happy,  human 
love — shall  not  be  cast  out  of  the  world  because 
base  lust  is  there.  I  will  not  forego  the  pleasure 
of  a  quiet  domestic  life,  because  my  neighbour 
Timms  beateth  his  poor  wife  three  times  a-weeik. 
And  I  will  still  read  Shakespeare  though  EabelaiB 
hath  written.  Men  may  blaspheme,  yet  will  I 
continue  to  sing  praises : — ^yea,  I  will  tune  my 
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hup  with  more  sacred  care,  and  strike  it  to  pro- 
founder  psalms.  The  few  faithful  souls  may  weep 
and  sajy  f  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  him,"  but  they 
inll  walk  about  the  garden  where  they  know  his 
eaemiea  buried  him,  and  will  still  ''seek  after 
kin  if  ii^Iy  they  may  find  him/'  waiting  for  the 
noment  of  his  appearance  with  expectant  soli- 
dtode,  ready  to  fall  before  him  in  lowly  and 
grateful  adoration  as  soon  as  the  beams  of  his 
iDff&ble  love  shall  fall  upon  them ! 

Moreover,  the  sad,  the  overwhelming  corrup- 
tions by  which  the  religious  history  of  the  world 
is  so   deeply  tarnished,   are  to  be  clearly  and 
eadsfiactonly  accounted  for,  on  grounds  altogetlier 
independent  of  the  native  tendencies  of  the  reli- 
gions sentiment ;  and  it  would  be  great  injustice, 
Qot  only  to  mankind,  but  also  to  God  himself, 
not  to  take  them  into  consideration.     It  may  be 
admitted,  nay,  it  must  be  contended,  that  religion 
is  the  mightiest  and  divinest  of  all  human  in- 
tmtions.     But  it  is  a  human  intuition,  notwith- 
standing; and  it  is  consequently  exposed  to  those 
vicissitudes,  accidents,  diseases,  and  degeneracies 
to  which  all  human  powers  and  elements  are 
subject.     If  imagination  can  cast  off  its  refine- 
ment ;  if  affection  can  lose  its  fervour ;  if  the  soul, 
instead  of  being  a  temple  and  a  home,  adorned  by 
all  things  beautiful  and  divine,  can  become  a  mere 
theatre  of  deadly  strifes,  and  a  resort  for  moral 
yennin;  if  the  wonderful  frame  must  bow  beneath 
the  burden   of  heavy   afflictions;   may  not  the 
leligiious   sentiment,   also,   be  involved  in  some 
disaster,  tarnished  by  some  association,  yea,  abso- 
lutely obliterated  by  the  combined  force  of  a 
thousand  antagonistic  and  uncongenial  infiuenccs  ? 
When  all  the  attributes  of  nature  are  shattered 
by  some  Jcrrible  blow,  on  what  grounds  can  we 
fipect  that  this  will  survive  the  shock,  unaffected 
by  its  violence,  and  undismayed  by  its  horrible 
devastations  ?     Being  hnman,  it  is  frail.     It  may 
be  the  most  radiant,  but  it  is  liable  to  humiliating 
eclipses,  and  will  often  be  obscured  by  fleeting 
clouds  and  black  magazines  of  thunder.     It  may 
be  the  most  mighty,   but  it  has  no  guarantee 
against    the    paralysis  of   dissipation,   and  the 
wounds  of  war.     It  may  be  the  most  pure,  but  it 
is  open  to  temptation,  and  capable  of  crime.     It 
may  be  the  most  prophetic,  enlightened  and  saga- 
cious of  all  our  instincts,  but  who  Avill  say  that  it 
may  not  be  imposed  upon  by  sophistry,  deluded 
by  false  phenomena,  enfeebled  by  imperfect  cul- 
ture, and  sacrificed  through  its  necessary  falli- 
bility? 

Indeed,  we  may  go  much  further  than  this,  and 
maintain  that  the  pre-eminence  in  glory  and  in 
strength  of  this  intuition  will  be  the  measure  of 
its  corruptibility,  and  of  the  repulsiveness  and 
extravagance  of  its  corruptions.  The  most  essen- 
tial elements  are  those  which  may  be  most  easily 
disordered,  and  which,  when  disordered,  soonest 
proclaim  the  fact  and  do  the  most  injury. 
The  mainspring  of  a  watch  is  the  most  necessary 
3gent  to  the  working  of  the  machine;  at  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  the  most  easily  broken,  and 
when  broken,  the  entire  system  is  rendered  use- 


leas.  When  a  pauper  is  buried,  but  few  weep ; 
when  a  king  dies,  the  whole  nation  goes  into 
mourning;  and  kings,  as  well  as  paupers,  are 
mortal.  Greatness  of  nature  is  so  much  added  to 
common  responsibility ;  a  large  capacity  for  use- 
fulness, therefore,  is  but  a  large  capacity  for  evil. 
The  best  men,  if  not  good,  would  be  the  worst ; 
the  worst,  if  good,  would  be  the  best.  So,  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  any  power,  is  the 
importance  of  its  being  wisely  applied.  And  if 
the  most  important  power  shaJl  be  dedicated  to  a 
blunder,  its  effect  over  the  whole  man,  and  over 
society,  will  be  the  most  disastrous.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  a  com  on  the  little  toe ;  it  is  in- 
finitely worse  to  have  poison  in  the  conscience. 
A  man  Avho  has  not  the  organ  of  philoprogeni- 
tiveness,  may  be  pitied  without  insult ;  he  who 
has  not  the  organ  of  benevolence,  may  be  scorned 
without  injustice.  The  former  can  be  done 
without  in  a  Avorld  already  over-populated,  and 
where  the  love  of  children  abounds  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  moral  and  political  economist. 
In  a  world  where  selfishness  seems  to  have  become 
the  first  law  of  life,  and  the  fundamental  do^a 
of  all  successful  statesmanship,  the  latter  is  not 
only  a  nuisance,  but  a  bane.  Admitting,  therefore, 
the  fallibility  or  the  humanity  of  the  religious 
sentiment,  bearing  in  mind  its  dominant  position 
and  its  peculiar  sanctity,  we  not  only  admit  its 
corruptibility,  but  we  explain  how  its  corruptions, 
when  once  appearing,  must  necessarily  be  the 
most  desolating  and  ignominious  of  all  tiiose  over 
which  we  are  called  to  mourn. 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  state  thus  much 
in  this  introductory  paper,  by  way  of  protecting 
my  own  sentiments  from  misapprehension.  In 
the  course  of  my  animadversions  on  men  and 
things,  I  shall  undoubtedly  have  occasion  to  speak 
sometimes  in  tones  of  severe  reprehension,  and 
sometimes,  of  scornful  satire.  I  am  not  among 
those  who  deem  it  for  the  honour  of  religion  to 
conceal  the  vices  and  mistakes  of  its  professors. 
The  teiTors  of  the  Inquisition  wore  cloaked  for 
the  glory  of  God !  This  is  but  the  artfulness  of 
blasphemy.  I  would,  rather,  for  the  glory  of 
God  expose  them.  Deity  has  been  too  long  com- 
promised by  His  servants  for  their  own  comfort 
and  reputation.  It  is  not  only  impious  but  das- 
tardly, when  a  great  ecclesiastical  injustice  is  dis- 
covered, to  ignore  it  or  attempt  its  vindication, 
lest  some  indiscriminating  minds  should  be  led 
thereby  to  distrust  religion  and  despise  the  Church. 
It  is  a  mean  reference  of  the  crime  of  which  men 
are  guilty  to  God,  who  is  holy,  just,  and  good. 
And  the  effect  of  it  is  that,  so  far  from  the  undis- 
criminating  being  induced  to  give  more  reverence 
to  the  priest,  they  regard  him  with  a  deeper  scorn, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  withdraw  their  reverence 
from  Jehovah,  in  whose  namo  and  by  whose  au- 
thority he  professes  to  act.  Let  this  mincing 
idolatry  of  the  human  be  abandoned  for  an  inge- 
nuous and  sacred  worship  of  the  Divine. 

This,  then,  is  my  position.  I  recognise  the 
religious  sentiment  as  a  beautiful  intuition,  prior 
to  and  above  all  reason.  I  regard  it  not  only  as 
the  great  ruling  and  glorifying  dement  of  our 
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nature,  but  as  the  agent  thiougli  which  our  redemp- 
tion must  be  achieved.  Still,  I  admit  that  it  is 
human,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  fallible,  that  it 
has  its  idiosyncracies,  and  that  it  may  be  corrupted, 
and  if  so,  must  corrupt.  But  I  would  not  spare  its 
corrupt  developments  for  the  sake  of  its  sanctity ; 
I  would  point  them  out,  that  the  splendour  and 
fascination  of  its  sanctity  may  appear,  and  that 
the  blessedness  thereof  may  be  felt.  This,  as  far 
as  opportunity  may  serve,  is  the  object  I  shall 
have  in  view  in  what  may  follow.  Unfortunately, 
the  instances  of  corruption  are  too  many  to  render 
a  selection  of  them  difficult,  or  an  examination  of 
them  very  comforting.  Be  it  clearly  understood, 
however,  that  I  shall  have  no  sectarian  prejudices 
or  partialities.  Protestant  and  Catholic,  I^oncon- 
formist  and  Churchman,  are  distinctions  which  I 
shall  not  recognise.  If  foul  play  be  practised  any- 
where, I  shall  be  there  with  my  staff  to  rebuke 
the  offender,  whether  he  be  bishop,  priest,  minis- 


tor,  or  deacon.  And,  therefore,  it  must  be  also 
clearly  understood  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
theologies.  If  I  knock  down  a  cardinal,  the 
rightful  bishop  of  the  diocese  must  not  flatter 
himself  that  I  am  a  Protestant ;  and  if  I  strike  a 
dean,  the  dissenting  minister  is  not  therefore  to 
claim  me  as  his  **  brother."  I  perhaps  may  fire 
a  bomb-shell  into  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  but 
I  beg  the  editor  of  the  Wesleyan  Times  not  to 
conclude  from  that  circumstance  that  I  am  a 
Wesleyan  Eeformer;  and  above  all,  should  I  at- 
tack each  body  in  turn,  until  I  have  exposed  them 
aU,  I  beg  the  Infidel  not  to  imagine  that  I  am  one 
of  his  followers.  I  hope  never  to  say  a  word  by 
which  the  spirit  of  true  religion  shall  be  injured ; 
and,  though  I  may  thrash  the  priests  never  so 
soundly,  I  will  avoid  casting  the  slightest  reflec- 
tion on  the  gospel  which  it  is  their  office  to  ad- 
minister. 
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The  cooks,  professional  and  others,  as  well  as 
the  house-keepers  and  artisans  of  Paris,  consume 
daily  a  vast  amount  of  charcoal,  without  troubling 
themselves  much  about  the  origin  and  fabrica- 
tion of  the  material  they  find  so  indispensable. 
Their  care  is  rather  to  economise  it,  considering 
its  high  price,  than  to  concern  themselves  about 
the  source  from  whence  they  derive  it.  We 
shall  not  follow  their  example,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, endeavour  by  our  investigations  to  furnish 
them  with  the  means  of  enlightenment  on  the 
subject,  whenever  they  may  feel  disposed  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  our  labours. 

It  will  be  necessary  first  to  transport  ourselves 
to  a  distance  from  town  or  city,  to  some  secluded 
glade  in  a  forest.  We  are  bound  on  a  dismal 
journey;  the  rigid  soil  is  clad  in  an  icy  coat  of 
mail ;  the  cutting  wind  drifts  the  snow  into  fan- 
tastic forms ;  the  hoarse  ravens  croak  in  the  air ; 
and  the  little  twittering  birds  are  foraging  in  the 
hedges  for  the  foAV  berries  that  winter  has  left 
upon  the  bushes.  Shall  we  encounter  the  human 
form  in  tliis  desert  wilderness }  Yes,  look ! 
yonder  is  a  cainp  of  savages,  more  resembling  a 
settlement  of  beavers  than  of  men.  There,  housed 
in  mud  walls  roofed  in  with  turf  and  withered 
branches,  and  sleeping  upon  straw,  and  living 
upon  black  bread,  potatoes,  and  water,  are  the 
sober  labourers  of  the  woods.  They  comprise 
the  wood-cutters,  splitters,  measurei-s,  and  saw- 
yers, as  well  as  the  charcoal-burners. 

We  have  at  present  nothing  to  do  with  the 
wood-cutters,  who  fell  fire- wood  and  pile  it  in 
stacks — nor  with  the  splitters,  who  rend  with 
the  wedge,  and  dress  with  the  axe — ^nor  with  the 
squarers  and  sawjors,  who  prepare  the  timber 


for  ship-building  or  carpentry.  Our  business  is 
with  wood  labourers  of  another  class. 

The  wood  chosen  for  the  manufacture  of  char- 
coal, mostly  a  species  of  willow  or  poplar,  is 
collected  by  one  branch  of  workmen,  and  cut 
into  appropriate  lengths.  A  second  band  pile  it 
in  small  heaps,  which  they  term  stoves.  The 
charcoal-burners  then  cover  each  heap  with  dried 
foliage  and  clay,  set  fire  to  the  mass  within,  and 
watch  night  and  day  around  the  glowing  piles. 
In  order  tliat  carbonization  may  be  complete  it 
is  necessary  to  prevent  tlio  material  in  combustion 
from  any  contact  with  the  atmosphere;  and  to 
do  this  effectually  continued  caution  and  vigi- 
lance, as  well  as  considerable  skilful  manage- 
ment, are  required.  They  are  but  miserably 
paid  for  this  never-ending  labour,  recci^dng 
little  more  than  two  francs,  or  twenty-i)ence,  a 
ton  for  the  process  of  burning. 

Nevertheless,  the  charcoal-burner  is  a  merrier 
fellow  than  one  would  expect  to  find  thus  far 
banished  fr^m  the  world,  and  doomed  to  toil  at  an 
unprofitable  profession.  In  spite  of  the  smallncss 
of  his  gains,  he  is  better  remunerated  than  most 
of  his  fellow-labourers  of  the  woods ;  and  he  can 
afford  at  times  to  indulge  in  a  few  morsels  of  lard 
to  his  black  bread,  and  to  moisten  it  with  a  modi- 
cum of  wine  or  apocryphal  brandy.  He  has  a 
choice  collection  of  songs,  and  warbles  to  disguise 
the  weaiiness  of  his  rude  labour : 

On  Saturday  Dight 

Myself  I  invite 

To  visit  Jeonette  so  tidy  and  Ught. 
To  open  the  door  she  need  not  be  told, 
When  she's  in  the  warm  and  I  in  the  cold. 

Or,  perhaps,  iu  preference : 
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I  fen  in  love,  yon  must  know, 
EzAcUy  a  week  ago. 
My  darling  is  pretty  and  free. 
The  girl  of  the  world  for  mo. 
Oh,  when  I  go  to  see  her, 
Don't  my  heart  feel  quee'er. 

¥e  have  no  right  to  be  affironted  that  in  these 
Bongs,  composed  under  the  trees,  by  unlettered 
poets, 

The  rhyme  and  reason  do  not  well  agree. 

But  whoever  has  travelled  through  the  depths  of 
a  forest,  between  two  walls  of  giant  trees,  at  the 
season  of  wintry  fog  and  mist  and  hoar-frost, 
nnist  remember  the  sudden  accession  of  pleasure 
he  experienced  when  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice  reached  his  ear  through  the  lugubrious 
sileiice  of  the  desert.  When  you  have  left  the 
abode  of  civilized  man  a  day's  journey  behind 
you,  and  find  yourself  surrounded  by  the  primitive 
desolation  of  nature,  while  wandering  alone  along 
a  path  barely  distinguishable,  the  rude  song  of 
the  charcoal-bumer,  echoing  in  the  distance,  is  a 
cheerfol  and  welcome  reminder  of  the  pleasures 
of  social  life. 

The  god  Apollo,  besides  being  the  master  of  the 
muses,  was  the  father  of  Esculapius;  and  the 
charcoal-burners  are  not  only  poets  but  physicians. 
Necessity,  a  good  or  bad  counsellor,  according  to 
circumstances,  has  taught  them  to  medicate  their 
own  maladies ;  superstition,  alwayi3  more  poten- 
tially influential  in  proportion  as  man  is  isolated 
from  his  fellows,  mingles  religious  formularies 
with  their  popular  therapeutic  prescriptions.  If 
they  wish  to  dress  a  sprain,  they  begin  by  apos- 
trophising the  nerve  which  they  suppose  to  be 
affected  thus :  **  Nerve,  return  to  thy  former  state 
as  God  created  thee  at  first,  in  the  name  of  the 
.Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Qhost." 
After  having  repeated  these  words  three  times, 
they  apply  a  compress  of  oil  of  olives,  three 
whites  of  eggs,  and  a  handful  of  flax ;  and,  if  the 
pain  is  violent,  a  poultice  of  grease  and  warm 
vine.    Could  a  doctor  manage  it  better  ? 

When  a  charcoal-burner  in  the  woods  has  the 
tooth-ache,  he  runs  no  risk  of  being  ruined  by  a 
deutist ;  he  takes  a  new  nail,  places  it  in  contact 
with  the  bad  tooth,  then  drives  it  into  the  trunk 
of  a  growing  oak,  and  says  five  Paters  and  five 
ira  in  honour  of  Saint  Apolline.  This  simple 
fellow,  whose  imagination  is  nourished  in  the 
solitudes  of  nature,  partakes  fully  in  the  popular 
fiath  relative  to  the  infallible  efficacy  of  certain 
ceremcnies.  If  in  the  spring  a  swarm  of  bees, 
deserting  the  parent  hive,  alight  upon  a  tree,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  again  taking  flight  he  will 
iprinkle  the  ground  with  holy  water,  consecrated 
on  the  day  of  the  Passover,  with  a  bunch  of  the 
box  tree  blessed  for  the  purpose  on  the  preceding 


The  life  of  the  charcoal-burner  is  more  solitary 
than  even  that  of  the  shepherd.  In  fact  he  differs 
not  much  from  a  hermit,  and  rarely  approaches 
the  dwellings  of  men,  save  on  a  few  occasions  in 
the  summer,  when  he  travels  with  a  load  of 
charcoal  to  the  water  side,  whence  the  fruits  of 
his  laboniB  are  embarked  for  Paris. 

TOL,  XXI. — ^FO.  CCXLUI. 


There  are  eleven  different  sorts  of  charcoal, 
named  after  the  districts  from  whence  they  come. 
Paris  is  proYisioned  by  L'Allier,  L'Aube,  the 
Lower  Loire  and  its  canals,  the  Upper  Loire,  the 
Mame,  the  Upper  Mamc,  the  Upper  Seine, 
L'Ourcy,  L'Yonne,  L'Aisne,  L'Oise,  and  the 
Lower  Seine.  The  boats,  as  fast  as  they  arrive, 
are  moored  off  the  great  cross-boom  of  the  Pont 
Marie.  The  charcoal  is  sold  by  the  merchants  or 
factors  upon  the  ports  of  La  Toumelle,  the  old 
Place  aux  Veaux,  La  Gr^ve,  L'Ecole  des  Quatre- 
Xations,  and  D*Orsay.  That  which  is  brought 
over  land  can  only  enter  the  city  at  seven  speci- 
fied barriers,  and  is  sold  at  depots  situated  in  the 
Rue  D' Aval,  faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  and  the  Rue 
Cisalpine,  faubourg  du  Roule.  The  indispensable 
agents  for  the  sale  of  charcoal  are,  first,  ihegargona 
de  pelle,  or  measurers,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
prefect  of  police,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
merchants,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  measure  the 
fuel  by  the  hectolitre,  without  piling  up,  and  using 
for  the  purpose  a  long  shovel  of  a  determinate 
shape.  Then  come  the  porters  with  broad  shoul- 
ders, vaulted  backs,  and  beards  black  and  bushy ; 
a  triangular  medal  decorates  their  breasts ;  they 
stoop  beneath  the  weight  of  enormous  sacks, 
which  they  convey  to  the  retailers,  to  the  coffee- 
houses, and  to  the  private  residences  of  their 
customers.  The  police  regulates  their  proceed- 
ings, and  recognising  the  convenience  of  punc- 
tuality, in  the  delivery  of  a  species  of  fuel  so  ex- 
tensively used,  says  to  them,  "You  shall  go 
straight  to  your  destination,  without  stopping  on 
your  route ;  and  you  shall  be  judged  guilty  of 
fraud  if  you  arc  seen  coming  out  of  a  private  house 
with  your  sack  not  empty.  Your  business  is  to 
carry  charcoal  to  the  market,  or  to  carry  it  thence 
to  the  houses  of  the  buyers,  but  you  shall  keep 
neither  shop  nor  warehouse."  These  porters, 
have,  therefore,  scarcely  time  to  rest  their  burdens 
upon  a  bench  at  the  door  of  a  wine-shop,  to  refresh 
themselves  with  a  glass. 

The  charcoal-porters  are  divided  into  bands  of 
a  hundred  men  each,  and  each  band  elects  a  chief 
and  a  vice-president  from  among  their  number. 
Good-fellowship  is  the  easier  to  maintain  among 
the  members  of  this  democratic  fraternity,  that 
they  are  mostly  fellow-countrymen,  being  nearly 
all  natives  of  Auvergne.  The  immigrants  from 
the  Puy-de-Dome  and  the  Cantal,  almost  to  a 
man  devote  themselves  to  this  profession.  In  the 
charcoal  shops  and  on  board  the  boats  in  the 
river,  notliing  else  is  to  be  heard  but  the  wretehed 
Auvergnois  jargon,  which  is  a  barbarous  and  un- 
intelligible mixture  of  Latin,  Italian,  and  French. 
The  retail  charcoal-dealer,  who  keeps  an  open 
shop,  is  an  Auvergnat  in  everything — ^in  language, 
habits,  manners,  and  greediness.  Like  the  grocer, 
he  sells  very  dearly  by  retail  what  he  has  bought 
a  bargain  by  wholesale ;  a  sack  of  charcoal  costs 
him  seven  francs,  and  he  will  dole  it  out  in  small 
quantities  for  fourteen.  He,  sells  moreover,  fire- 
wood, pit-coal,  scouring  brick,  wood-ashes,  burnt 
brands,  cinders,  and  in  addition  to  these,  filtered 
water  contained  in  an  immense  tank  backed  by 
one  of  the  walls  of  his  shop. 
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Over  his  door  you  may  read  in  majestic  letters : 
WOOD  SOLD  BY  WEIGHT. 
ECONOMICAL  BLOCKS  FOR  BURNING. 
CLARIFIED  WATER. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  ▼arioos  trades  1^ 
the  charcoal-seller  to  fortune,  which  we  wish  him 
sincerely. 


POLITICAL   SEGISTEB. 


DOMESTIC. 

The  opening  of  the  debates  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament has  been  characterised  by  a  greater  unani- 
mity amongst  the  several  parties,  and  greater 
moderation  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  than  is 
usually  manifested  in  those  assemblies.  The  all- 
absorbing  question  of  *'  peace  or  war,"  far  from 
stirring  up  strife  amongst  the  members,  has,  in 
many  respects,  united  those  who  were  otherwise 
"  far  as  lie  poles  asunder ;"  and  whilst  exceptions 
have  been  t^en  at  the  dilatory  and  ultra-patient 
spirit  of  the  administration  in  negotiating  with 
the  crafty  and  pre-determined  Czar,  all,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  agreed  that  the  time  is  come  when 
no  farther  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  his  hollow 
professions ;  and  that  the  only  alternative  left  is 
a  vigorous  and  immediate  opposition  to  his  unjust 
and  gigantic  designs.  To  support  this  line  of 
policy  nearly  every  section  of  the  two  houses 
have  collectively  and  almost  personally  pledged 
themselves.  And,  perhaps,  there  never  was  a 
war  proposed  to  Parliament  which  called  forth 
more  unanimity  of  expression  in  regard  to  its 
inevitable  character  than  that  on  the  eve  of 
which  the  coimtry,  after  thirty-nine  years  of 
peace,  now  finds  itself. 

In  the  midst  of  the  labour  and  anxiety  incident 
to  such  a  state  of  affairs,  the  Government  has 
found  time  and  opportunity  to  mature  and  bring 
forward  those  measures  of  social  and  political 
reform  to  which,  in  more  peacefrd  times,  they 
had  pledged  themselves.  In  spite  of  the  protest 
of  the  old — "Tory"  and  "Conservative"  are 
now  obsolete  terms,  so  we  will  call  them  the 
"  stand-still"  party,  who  deprecate  the  agitation 
of  so  exciting  a  question  at  a  time  when  the 
country  is  about  to  be  involved  in  so  serious  a 
contest.  Lord  John  Eussell  has  introduced  a  mea- 
suire  for  the  reform  of  Parliament,  which,  if  car- 
ried, will  sweep  away  twenty-nine  more  boroughs, 
extend  the  representation  to  several  new  con- 
stituencies, increase  the  number  of  members  for 
others,  and  confer  the  elective  franchise  upon  a 
more  numerous  body  of  the  middle  class. 

We  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  his  lordship 
for  this  boon ;  but  we  beg  to  warn  him  that  he 
must  not  consider  even  this  a  "  final  measure." 
The  House  is  still  an  Augean  stable,  and  will 
remain  so  until  the  constituencies,  whether  large 
or  small,  are  relieved  by  the  ballot  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  undue  and  aristocratic  influence. 

A  similar  bill  is  to  be  introduced  for  Ireland, 
by  Sir  John  Young,  by  which  seventeen  Irish 


boroughs  are  to  be  disfranchised  and  the  re- 
presentation transferred  to  larger  constituencies. 
The  propriety  of  this  measure  has  been  made 
manifest  by  a  recent  disclosure  which  is  now  the 
subject  of  investigation  by  a.  committee  of  the 
House.  It  is  indeed  notorious  that  the  consti- 
tuencies of  the  Irish  boroughs  arc  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  and  direction  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  that,  consequently,  un- 
principled men  of  straw  have,  in  many  instances, 
been  returned,  who  make  no  scruple  of  selliiig 
their  votes  or  their  interest  for  a  pecuniary  con- 
sideration. 

The  affair  we  have  referred  to  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  substantive  motion  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Butt,  in  form  of  a  charge  against  the  limes  news- 
paper for  a  breach  of  privilege.  A  paragraph 
appeared  in  that  paper,  commenting  on  speeches 
delivered  at  a  public  ^eetiog  at  Tuam,  by  Dr. 
Gray,  the  editor  of  the  Dublin  Freemafi^  and  Mr. 
Kelly.  The  Doctor  stated  that  a  gentleman 
applied  to  him  for  advice  respecting  a  contract  he 
was  about  to  make  with  an  Irish  member,  for  the 
purchase  of  a  situation  of  paid  guardian,  for 
which  he  was  to  pay  the  honourable  member  « 
yearns  Bolary.  Dr.  Gray  told  him  it  was  "a  take 
in,"  for  in  five  months  the  office  of  paid  guardian 
would  be  abolished !  The  gentieman,  therefore, 
was  off  the  bargain,  and  the  honourable  member 
*'  took  nothing  by  his  motion." 

The  other  case  referred  to  a  paid  magistracy, 
which  another  honourable  member  hmght^  by  lus 
vote,  of  a  minister  of  the  day,  and  sold  at  a 
profit  of  a  thousand  pounds ! 

Yet  Brutns  was  an  honourable  man ! 
So  are  they  all — all  honourable  men  ! 

Mr.  Butt's  motion  for  a  committee  called  up 
Mr.  Lucas,  who  hoped  the  investigation  would  be 
searching,  for  the  practice  was  known  to  have 
been  carried  to  a  very  great  extent.  We  hope  so 
too ;  and  that  Mr.  Butt,  who  is  a  keen  lawyer, 
will  sec  that  this  affair  is  sifted  to  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Baines  has  undertaken  to  grapple  with  one 
of  the  most  '*  monster  "  evils  of  our  social  system 
— the  Law  of  Settlement,  which  in  its  present 
state  is  a  source  of  infinite  cruelty  and  hardship, 
without  the  smallest  mixture  of  good.  The 
illustrations  given  by  the  honourable  member  ol 
the  evil  worlmig  of  the  present  law  are  patent  to 
every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the 
subject.  Undoubtedly,  great  difficulties  stand  is 
the  way  of  an  alteration  \  but  these  will  vaniili 
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before  a  Tesolnte  and  determined  effort.  The 
alteration  of  the  Poor  Law  system  was  a  far 
more  difficult  and  dangerous  afiGoir,  but  was  tri- 
umphantly carried  and  worked  out.  The  present 
measure  of  Mr.  Baines  we  consider  as  an  auxiliary 
improvement,  necessary  to  complete  the  efficiency 
and  abate  the  stringency  of  the  law  of  1832 ;  and 
the  £iyoiir  with  which  it  was  received  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  House  is  creditable  hoik  to  the 
House  itself  and  to  the  honourable  member  who 
broaght  it  forward. 

The  affieur  of  the  Prince  Consort  was  referred 
to  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  by  Lord  Aberdeen 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  Lord  John  Eussell 
in  the  Commons ;  and  both  protested  in  the 
strongest  manner  against  the  charges  which  have 
10  lavishly  been  made  by  some  of  the  papers. 
Both  denied,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  that 
the  Piince  had  in  any  manner  interfered  in  foreign 
politics,  or  had  inMnged  upon  the  laws  or  con- 
stitation  of  the  country.  These  assurances  were 
at  once  accepted  by  both  Houses,  and  not  a  single 
Toice  was  raised  in  defence  of  the  charges,  or  to 
elicit  any  information  on  the  subject. 

Lord  John  Exissell  has  again  brought  the  sub- 
ject of  Parliamentary  Oaths  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  Jews  from  the  penalties  they  incur  in  enter- 
ing Parliament  without  being  sworn.  We  heart- 
ily wish  this  measure  success ;  but  we  fear  there 
is  still  bigotry  enough  on  certain  of  the  benches 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  neutralize  any  attempt 
to  render  the  "Lower  House''  more  free  from 
aoerdotal  influence  and  more  efficient  by  the 
admiasion  of  clever  and  honest  men,  who  cannot 
pionounce  the  "  Shibboleth  "  of  their  party. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  wielded  his  heavy  axe 
sgainst  that  scourge  of  the  land,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Gonrts;  and  has  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bOl  for  removing  from  those  Courts  aU  matrimo- 
nial and  all  testamentary  causes.  This  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

Sir  F.  Kelly  has  introduced  a  bill  for  the  better 
prerention  of  bribery,  corruption,  and  intimidation 
»t  elections.  This  is  all  very  well,  and  we  have 
no  doabt  the  honourable  member  spoke  feelingly 
on  the  subject;  but  wo  doubt  if  any  measure 
short  of  the  ballot,  and  a  larger  extension  of  the 
franchise,  will  put  a  stop  to  these  mal-practices ; 
«nd  to  these  we  firmly  believe  it  must  come,  if 
fte  House  of  Commons  has  any  regard  to  its  o^vn 
dignity.  The  scenes  which  took  place,  after  the 
l«t  dections,  in  the  committee  rooms  of  the 
HoQse,  were  disgraceful  to  its  character,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  delinquent  members  and  their 
constituencies. 

"  He  represents  them  best  who  takes  a  bribe ;" 
ttd  coimption  out  of  the  house  produces,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  corruption  within;  the 
^  who  buys  his  seat,  will  not  scruple  to  sell 
WsTofce;  nor  can  the  people  he  represents  blame 
bisL 

The  throwing  open  of  the  coasting  trade  to 
ddps  of  all  nations,  is  the  culminating  point 
^  freedom  of  navigation.     This  measure  has 


met  with  no  opposition  whatever;  the  neoeadty 
for  it  having  become  as  evident  as  the  "sun  at 
noon-day.''  Such  has  been  the  boundless  exten- 
sion of  our  shipping  trade  and  foreign  commerce, 
and  ships  had  become  so  scarce,  in  consequence, 
that  "  Old  Tubs"  have  been  selling  at  nearly  the 
price  per  ton  of  new  ships;  and  freights  have 
risen  so  high  as  to  affect  the  price  of  coals,  com, 
and  all  heavy  articles  of  consumption  to  an  enor- 
mous extent.  The  quiet  acquiescence  in  this 
measure  is  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  free 
trade,  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  that 
their  fears  were  groundless. 

The  superiority  of  the  screw  over  the  paddle- 
wheel  in  steam  navigation  on  a  large  scale,  has 
been  tested  and  demonstrated  by  the  return  of  the 
Himalaya  screw  steamer  from  Alexandria,  which 
made  the  double  voyage  in  twenty- seven  days,  in- 
cluding stoppages.  The  Himalaya  is  a  new  diip, 
measuring  3,200  tons,  with  a  steam  power  of  only 
700  horse.  With  this  power  she  steamed  with  a 
feir  wind  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  and  a  half  knots 
per  hour;  and  on  one  day  made  four  hundred 
miles,  or  sixteen  two-third  knots  per  hour  !  The 
Himalaya  left  the  Southampton  water  on  the  20th 
January,  touched  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and 
reached  Alexandria  on  the  1st  February — ^the 
eleventh  day  from  home.  She  left  Alexandria  on 
the  4th  instant,  called  again  at  Malta  and  Gibral- 
tar, and  was  laid  alongside  at  Southampton  on  the 
16th,  having  passed  the  Euxine  paddle  steamer, 
which  sailed  twenty-five  hours  before  her  from 
Alexandria.  The  Euxine  is  of  1200  tons,  and 
has  a  steam  power  of  400  horse.  The  superiority 
of  both  the  sailing  and  steaming  qualities  of  tho 
screw  vessel  have  been  demonstrated  by  this  ex- 
periment, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  we  shaU 
find  that  mode  of  propelling  ships  wholly  taking 
the  place  of  the  paddle-wheel  in  long  sea  voyages. 

The  departures  of  Count  Brunow,  the  Russian 
ambassador,  from  England,  and  his  brother-diplo- 
matist, Mens.  Kissilef,  from  Prance,  have  been 
followed  by  the  recall  of  the  English  and  French 
ambassadors  from  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  although 
this  does  not  in  itself  constitute  an  actual  decla- 
ration of  war,  yet  the  rejection  of  the  overtures 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  which  was  received  in  the  French  capital 
on  the  18th  February,  was  decisive  on  the  ques- 
tion of  war.  In  the  meantime,  letters  have  been 
received  from  tho  adventurous  deputation  of 
Friends,  who  had  undertaken  the  journey  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  to  beard  the  bear  in  his  den,  and  if 
possible,  influence  him  in  favour  of  peace,  which, 
although  no  result  had  then  taken  place,  inform 
us  that  there  is  a  general  wish  for  peace,  and 
that  all  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  including 
the  heir  apparent,  Constantino,  entertain  the 
same  sentiments.  It  would  be  a  curious  event  in 
history  if  this  unprofessional  and  unostentatious, 
but  hearty,  truthful,  and  sincere  effort,  by  three 
simple  Quakers,  to  enforce  their  distinctive  prin- 
ciples by  moral  suasion,  should  succeed.  Certainly, 
if  they  are  not  deceived,  the  general  feeling  is 
favourable  to  such  a  restdt. 
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The  preparations  for  war  are  now  proceeding 
with  the  utmost  dispatch  and  upon  an  extensive 
scale ;  larger,  however,  in  the  naval  than  in  the 
military  department.  At  Portsmouth,  all  is  hustle 
and  activity ;  a  large  fleet  having  assembled  there 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  complement  of 
men  and  stores,  preparatory  to  the  departure  of 
the  vessels  to  their  several  destinations.  Several 
have  already  been  dispatched  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  Black  Sea ;  and  it  is  expected  that  upon  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  Baltic,  and  tiie  libe- 
ration of  the  Eussian  fleet  at  Cronstadt,  we  shall 
have  a  fleet  in  that  sea  powerful  enough  to  meet 
them. 

The  apprehensions  entertained  that  a  scarcity 
of  hands  for  manning  the  navy  would  be  felt, 
appear  to  have  been  groundless.  Men  are  pouring 
in  from  all  quarters,  both  raw  landsmen  and 
seamen ;  whilst  the  coast-guard  is  furnishing  ad- 
mirable nuclei  for  bringing  the  raw  recruits  into 
practice,  being  distributed  amongst  those  vessels 
where  the  latter  are  the  most  numerous.  Both  at 
the  British  and  Irish  ports,  naval  officers  are 
beating  up  for  volunteers  with  great  success. 

In  the  military  department,  a  spirit  has  been 
evinced  amounting  almost  to  chivalric  enthu- 
siasm. The  departure  of  the  Fusilier  Guards  from 
Windsor,  the  Coldstream  from  St.  Greorge's  Bar- 
racks, and  the  Grenadiers  from  the  Tower,  pro- 
duced a  scene  of  excitement  such  as  has  never 
been  witnessed  by  the  present  generation.  Multi- 
tudes assembled  in  the  several  localities  to  take  a 
farewell  of  these  bravo  fellows,  and  cheer  them 
on  in  their  perilous  career.  At  the  first-men- 
tioned place,  the  whole  of  the  Eton  boys,  headed 
by  their  masters,  with  a  large  body  of  the  towns- 
people, awaited  the  Fusiliers  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion, and  saluted  them  with  three-times-three 
hearty  cheers,  which  were  responded  to  by  the 
men  after  the  train  began  to  move  forward. 

The  completing  of  the  several  regiments  to  their 
full  number  of  men  was  effected  with  great  ease, 
if  we  except  the  93d  Highlanders,  witfi  which  a 
difficulty  is  experienced  on  account  of  the  kilt, 
which  is  no  favourite  with  the  Southerners ;  only 
eleven  men  volunteered  frt)m  the  other  regiments 
into  it.  The  order  for  volunteering  into  the 
others  was  received  on  the  parade-ground  at 
Chatham,  on  Saturday,  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm by  the  troops,  and  the  required  number  was 
quickly  made  up,  with  the  above  exception.  The 
first  destination  of  the  troops  is  Malta,  where 
already  a  large  force  is  assembled ;  which,  with 
the  present  embarkations,  wiU  form  a  corps  of 
20,000  British  soldiers,  in  the  highest  state  both 
of  health  and  discipline ;  with  forty  guns  well- 
horsed.  The  chief  command  of  this  force  will  be 
given  to  Lord  Eaglan,  under  whom  will  be  Colonels 
Bentinck  and  Eyre. 

It  is  said  that  the  Fusilier  Guards  from 
Windsor  are  to  proceed,  by  invitation  from  l^a- 
poleon,  to  Paris,  there  to  join  the  Imperial  Guards 
intended  for  service  in  Turkey,  and  to  partake 
with  them  of  a  grand  entertainment  in  the  French 
capital  previous  to  embarkation. 


COLOKIAL. 

The  news  from  India  the  past  month  is  unim- 
portant. At  Madras,  in  consequence  of  a  want 
of  rain,  there  had  been  a  partial  failure  of  the 
crops,  and  a  famine  was  apprehended.  Affairs  in 
Burmah  remained  in  much  the  same  state,  but 
the  British  were  in  expectation  of  an  attack  as 
soon  as  the  season  was  favourable.  The  Burmese 
Government  was  said  to  be  collecting  a  large  force 
for  that  purpose. 

Captam  Lalber,  the  deputy-commissioner  at 
Prome,  has  been  assassinated  in  his  tent  whilst 
asleep,  by  some  natives  dressed  as  women,  who 
retired  some  hours  before  the  murder  was  dis- 
covered, and  have  not  been  taken.  He  was  a 
very  useful  man,  well  acquainted  with  the  customs 
and  languages  of  the  East,  and  his  loss  will  be 
much  felt. 

Affairs  in  Australia  are  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. Melbourne  is  improving  rapidly,  gold  con- 
tinuing to  flow  in  in  large  quantities ;  the  amount 
received  from  the  24th  September  to  the  26th 
November  being  403,000  ounces,  representing 
upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  An 
electric  telegraph  was  in  full  operation  between 
Melbourne  and  Williamstown.  The  markets  were 
well  supplied  with  provisions. 

At  Victoria,  labour  was  very  scarce,  and  wages 
enormously  high.  The  class  of  labourers  soon 
rise  and  merge  into  that  of  employers  when  in- 
dustrious, so  that  the  labour  market  receives  no 
accessions  from  the  settlers,  and  must  depend 
upon  immigration  for  a  supply. 

Apprehensions  have  been  excited  by  the  French 
having  token  possession  of  the  New  Caledonia 
group  of  islands,  although,  by  discovery  and 
priority  of  possession,  they  belong  to  the  British 
crown.  This  affair  will  probably  be  noticed  in 
Parliament ;  the  occupation  of  this  group  by  the 
French  giving  them  the  power,  in  cose  of  war,  of 
annoying  our  Australian  trade. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  affair  of  the 
Orange  Sovereignty  was  still  exciting  a  good  deal 
of  apprehension  and  ill  feeling  A  deputation 
has  been  sent  from  the  colonists  to  endeavour  to 
prevail  on  the  Home  Government  not  to  abandon 
the  territory,  and  to  represent  the  impolicy  of 
such  a  step. 

FOBEIGN. 

In  France  the  same  activity  in  preparing  for  war 
prevails  as  in  England.  Sixty  thousand  French 
troops  are  to  be  sent  to  Constantinople,  there,  it 
is  said,  to  form  an  encampment  for  the  protection 
of  the  Turkish  Capital.  The  French  army  is 
to  be  made  up  to  1,200,000  men,  in  a  few  months, 
to  meet  any  contingencies  that  may  occur.  In 
the  naval  department,  also,  preparations  ore  in 
progress  on  a  large  scale ;  and  the  French  navy 
will  soon  recei\^e  several  additions  of  new  ship* 
of  war. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  sent  an  auto- 
graph letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  setting 
forth  the  true  state  of  the  "  Eastern  question," 
and  urging  him  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  war 
by  proclaiming  an  armistice,  evacuating'  the 
Principalities,  and  negotiating  a  peace  with  the 
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Sultan  direct,  subject,  howeyer,  in  its  conditions, 
to  the  approval  of  the  Western  Powers,  a  propo- 
sition which,  the  Czar  has  rejected. 

No  hostile  demonstrations  have  taken  place 
in  ^e  Principalities  the  last  month.  The  Turks 
are  strengthening  their  position  at  Kalafat,  and 
the  reported  design  of  Grortschakoff  upon  that 
place  has  not  yet  been  attempted.  On  the  other 
haad,  the  Kussian  general  is  concentrating  his 
forces  at  Bucharest,  and  its  neighbourhood, 
where  it  is  probable  he  will  wait  until  the 
spring,  when  fresh  masses  of  troops  will  be 
poured  into  Wallachia,  and  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  By  that  time, 
however,  the  French  and  English  troops  will 
have  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  combined  fleets  will  be  able 
to  cause  a  diversion  that  may  decide  the  affair 
in  a  difPerent  way. 

Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  combined 
fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  it  is  said  that  the  Russian 
fleet  has  been  attempting  a  similar  affair  to  that 
at  Sinope.  The  scene  of  action  this  time  was 
Chefkatil,  a  Turkish  port,  which  was  bombarded 
by  five  Eussian  ships,  which,  however,  were 
beaten  off,  with  a  loss  of  3,000  men  killed  and 
wounded.     This  report  wants  confirmation. 

In  the  East,  the  Turks  are  strengthening  them- 
selves by  fresh  accessions  of  troops  and  stores. 
Schamyl  is  still  in  the  field,  and  heads  a  large  body 
(rf  varriors,  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  Rus- 
aan  fortresses,  in  the  Eouban  and  Eaburda. 


Count  Orloff  did  not  succeed  in  his  mission  to 
Vienna ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  would  not 
even  pledge  himself  to  neutrality;  adhering  to 
his  alliance  with  the  Western  Powers,  and  de- 
claring that  the  crossing  of  the  Danube  by  the 
Russian  troops  would  be  considered  a  hostile 
movement  towards  Austria. 

Foreigners  are  leaving  the  Russian  territories 
in  great  numbers,  and  the  Turkish  consuls 
throughout  the  country  have  resigned,  war  being 
considered  inevitable.  The  Russian  Government 
is  about  to  raise  a  forced  loan.  Vast  bodies  of 
troops  are  marching  for  the  Principalities,  where 
the  army  would  soon  amount  to  200,000  men. 
It  will  doubtless  be  the  aim  of  the  Czar  to  send 
large  masses  of  troops  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
overwhelm  the  Turks  by  numbers  without  regard 
to  the  losses  he  may  sustain.  These  already 
amount  to  35,000  men,  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  number  of  the  army  in  Waflachia. 

The  United  States  population  appears  to  have 
received  a  most  valuable  addition  in  the  person  of 
the  escaped  Irish  convict  John  Mitchell.  That 
worthy  distributor  of  vitriol  and  glass  bottles  ex- 
traordinary to  the  army,  has,  in  his  paper,  the 
Citizen f  denied  that  "  it  is  a  crime  or  even  a  pec- 
cadillo to  be  a  slaveholder,"  and  expresses  a  wish 
that  "  he  had  a  good  plantation  well  stocked  with 
negroes  in  Alabama!!"  His  paper  is  avowedly 
"  the  supparter  of  human  rights,  and  the  champion 
of  freedom!" 
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France  before  tlie  Revolution ;  or.  Priests,  Infidels, 
ond Huguenots^  in  the  Reign  of  Louis  XV.  By 
L  F.  BuNOENER.  In  two  volumes.  Edinburgh : 
T.  Constable  and  Co.  London  :  Hamilton  and 
Adams.     1854. 

AccoBBiNo  to  the  opinion  of  a  competent  judge, 
tliere  has  been  no  historical  fiction,  the  work  of 
a  French  writer  within  the  last  fifty  years,  com- 
parable to  this  -most  remarkable  and  instructive 
performance.  As  a  picture  of  society  and  man- 
ners in  Prance,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  in 
Bcope,  and  most  minute  in  detail,  that  has  ever 
bem  attempted,  while  at  the  same  time  its  fidelity 
is  not  to  be  questioned,  as  the  author  has  evi- 
dently invented  nothing  but  the  plot  and  ma- 
ciiinery  of  bis  romance,  the  materials  of  which 
are  for  the  most  part  well-known  facts,  whose 
authenticity  may  be  proved  by  the  corroborating 
testimony  of  the  records  of  the  time.  The  story 
is  as  engrossing  as  a  romance  by  Sue  or  Dumas, 
^  a  Siousand-fold  more  interesting  from  the 
fruth  and  value  of  its  delineations.  The  reader 
w  mtroduced  to  the  corrupt  Court  of  Louis  XV., 
to  the  scandalous  and  pitiful  scenes  of  his  private 


life — the  strife  between  remorse  of  conscience 
and  sensual  desire — ^to  the  cabinet  of  Richelieu, 
and  the  boudoir  of  Madame  de  Pompadour — to 
the  Infidel  conclaves  of  the  Encyclopsedists,  and 
the   despicable  intrigues   of  the  priesthood — ^to 
the  desert  congregations  of  the  persecuted  Hugue- 
nots, the  noble  constancy  and  devotion  of  their 
martyrs,  and  the  horrible  punishments  they  en- 
dured.    The  policy,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  period 
becomes  transparent  through  the  significant  events 
here  passed  in  review ;  and  the  dark  shadow  of 
the  coming  doom  which  overwhelmed  France  in 
the  following  reign  already  broods  over  the  land. 
For  this  reason  these  volumes  possess  a  really 
historical  value,  and  their  great  popularity  may 
be  partly  attributed  to  this  cause.     This  is  the 
third  translation  into  English  which  has  appeared; 
j  it  is  exceedingly  well  done,  and  if  it  be  charge- 
able with  any  fault,  it  is  a  too  literal  fidelity  to 
the  phraseology  of  the  original,  in  preference  to 
j  an   exchange  of  English  for  French  idioms — a 
I  fault  which  few  will  be  disposed  to  complain  of, 
.  as  it  testifies  to  the  care  taken  by  the  translator 
I  not  to  deviate  from  his  author.      The  volumes 
'  are  well  printed,  substantially  got  up,  and  pub* 
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lished  at  a  more  moderate  price  than  either  of 
the  preceding  editions. 


Indications  of  Instinct.  By  T.  L.  Kemp,  M.D.  (Tra- 
vellers' Library,  54).  London  :  Longman  and 
Co.     1854. 

The  revelations  contained  in  this  curions  little 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  instinct,  will  strike  with 
surprise  and  wonder  even  many  of  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  themselves  well  inform- 
ed respecting  it.  The  work  treats  on  the  instincts 
of  plants — of  animals  lower  than  insects— of  insects 
— of  reptiles  and  fishes — of  the  reasoning  powers 
of  the  higher  animals — and  of  the  instinctive  be- 
liefs of  man.  As  might  be  predicated  firom  such 
an  arrangement,  it  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  facts 
deduced  from  observation ;  but  a  practical  argu- 
ment in  separate  links,  leading  to  a  philosophical 
conclusion.  The  author,  in  justice  to  himself, 
shall  be  allowed  to  state  his  own  argument : — 

Ages  a^o,  it  pleased  an  All-powerftil  Being  to  call  into 
existence  this  matter  that  is  cognizable  by  our  senses. 
What  endowments  ho  at  first  conlerreii  upon  it,  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover;  hut  at  one  period  he  made  it  subject 
to  the  laws  of  gTavitation,  to  which  laws  a  great  portion 
of  it  are  still  liable.  Subsequently,  he  hestowod  upon 
the  dififerent  elements  of  it  those  extraordinaiy  chemical 
affinities  which,  after  a  study  of  natiure  for  two  thou- 
sand years,  man  is  now  beginning  to  disoern,  and  which 
chemical  affinities  still  regulate  the  greater  i)art  of  the 
unions  that  yet  occur.  After  this  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  part  of  His  will  to  make  various  portions  of  matter 
unite  so  as  to  form  organized  beings,  subject  to  the  laws 
of  vitality  and  instinct.  When  we  come  to  the  highev  of 
these,  we  behold  the  operation  of  a  new  element — reason, 
which  is  supplementary  to  instinct  in  producing  and 
causing  motion.  Then,  leaving  the  animals,  we  come  to 
a  new  being,  man,  connected  in  some  mysterious  manner 
with  matter,  but  who  is  not  under  the  control  of  instinct, 
but  of  reason,  and  who  produces,  by  means  of  that 
reason,  not  only  physical  movements,  but  mental  abstrac- 
tions ;  and  who,  moreover,  instinctively  believes,  when 
told,  in  God  and  another  state  of  being.  And  as  we  see 
in  merely  vitalized  beings,  that  the  instinctive  desire  to 
attain  an  end  invariably  concludes  in  that  end  being  at- 
tained, so  also,  the  instinctive  beliefs  of  man  will  un- 
questionably be  realized.  That  this  will  be  so,  may  be 
learned  from  another  and  a  higher  source,  but  still  it  is 
the  legitimate  deduction  from  the  study  of  that  physical 
science  which  is  so  often  thought  to  oppose  revelation, 
and  is  from  time  to  time  set  up  to  oppose  it.  And  thus 
it  is  that  from  that  apparent  darkness  proceeds  light, 
that  faith  springs  out  of  doubt,  and  that,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  old  Hebrew  warrior,  "  out  of  the  eater  there  came 
forth  meat" 


limned  for  the  sole  purposes  of  example  and  ad- 
monition. Eeaders  unaccustomed  to  Uie  author^s 
habits  of  composition,  whether  for  the  pulpit  or 
the  press,  will  be  startled  at  the  number  of  acrip- 
tural  phrases  which  they  will  here  meet  with  in 
every  paragraph.  It  was  always  so  with  Mr. 
Jay,  whether  he  spoke  or  wrote ;  he  drew  his 
vocabulary  firom  the  Bible,  and  his  conversatioii 
often  abounded  in  phrases  and  idioms  from  the 
same  source.  If  it  be  true  that ''  bonus  textuariut 
bontu  theologus  est,**  William  Jay  was  the  best 
theologian  England  has  produced.  He  could 
state  a  long  argument  in  Scripture  language  when 
he  chose, — and  often  did  so  in  a  manner  astonish- 
ingly striking  and  impressive. 


The  PoUtiedl  Annual  ami  Reformer*  s  Hand-Booh  for 
1854.     London :  Cockshaw. 

A  VEBT  useful  little  manual  is  this,  containing 
the  political  history  of  the  past  year  carefully  and 
cleverly  epitomized,  besides  much  collateral  in- 
formation of  great  use.  Among  the  various 
articles,  all  excellent,  we  would  refer  the  reader 
to  "  The  Eeformer's  Electoral  Table,"  a  document 
which  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  shilling 
charged  for  the  whole,  and  which,  in  so  complete 
a  form,  can  be  obtained  nowhere  else.  The  paper 
on  the  New  Eeform  Bill  should  be  read  by  <dl  re- 
formers at  the  present  juncture ;  and  we  eimnot 
do  them  a  greater  service  than  in  recommending 
I  to  their  notice  this  pithy  little  volume,  by  the  aid 
of  which  they  will  be  enabled  intelligently  to 
watch  the  progress  of  public  affairs  during  the 
year  upon  which  we  have  just  entered. 


Lectures  on  Female  Scripture  Characters.  By  Wil- 
liam Jay.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
1854. 

Nkakly  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Jay  delivered  these 
lectures  to  his  congregiEttion  at  Bath.  To  prepare 
them  for  and  conduct  them  through  the  press  was 
the  last  literary  labour  of  his  l3e,  and  he  died 
shortly  after  the  final  sheet  had  left  his  hands. 
They  bear  in  every  paragragh  the  evidences  of 
his  peculiar  mode  of  thinking  and  style  of  expres- 
sion. There  is  nothing  very  profound  about  them, 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  not  a  single  trait 
of  mediocrity ;  the  characters  are  sketched  with 
a  masterly  pencil,  yet  they  are  but  sketches 


Oluitiments.    Par  Victor  Hugo.      Geneve    et   New 
York.     1853. 

'  Victor  Hugo  has  sworn  nndying  enmity  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  His  hatred  against  the 
forsworn  and  blood-stained  usurper  is  deadly  as 
death  and  as  lively  as  genius,  which  never  slum- 
bers. It  is  a  religion  to  whose  observances  he 
has  devoted  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body,  and 
whose  rites  are  all  sacraments.  like  the  Car- 
thaginian of  old,  he  is  vowed  to  hostility  to  his 
last  breath;  his  two-edged  sword  is  his  poetic 
lyre,  with  which  he  deals  mortal  blows  against 
all  and  sundry  who  have  abetted  usurpation,  as 
well  as  against  him,  their  head  and  chiei^  who  has 
reaped  the  profit  of  it.  These  compositions  are 
what  they  are  justly  termed — Chastisements, 
under  which  many  a  galled  jade  will  wince.  We 
extract  one  complimentary  stave  to  Napoleon  the 
Little — it  is  milk-and-water  compared  to  some  of 
them. 

Quand  Teunuque  regnait  k  c6t^  da  Cesar, 
Quand  Tib^re,  et  Cams,  et  Neron,  sous  leur  char 
Foulaient  Borne,  plus  morte,  helas !  que  Babylone, 
Le  poete  saisit  ces  bourreaux  sur  leur  trone ; 
La  muse  entre  deux  vers,  tout  yivants,  les  scia, 
Toi,  faux  prince,  cousin  du  bleme  Hortensia, 
Hidalgo  par  ta  femme,  amiral  par  ta  m^re,  ' 

Tu  r^gnes  par  Deceznbre  et  tu  vis  sur  Brumaire, 
Mais  la  muse  t'a  pris ;  et  mainteoant,  c'est  Uen, 
Tn  txessailles  aux  mains  du  sombre  historien. 
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Pomtant,  qnotqae  tremblant  sous  la  verge  Ijrriqne, 
Tu  dis  dans  ion  orgueil : — je  vais  etre  historique. — 
Non,  ooqmn !  le  charaier  des  rois  t'est  interdit ; 
Non,  tu  n'entreras  point  dans  rhistoire,  bandit! 
Haillon  humain,  hiboa  d^plum^,  bdte  morte, 
Ta  resteras  dehors  et  clou^  sur  la  porte. 

A  mutilated  edition  of  this  volume  has  been  pub- 
lished at  Brussels — ^we  have  it  here  in  its  integrity. 
The  author  reserves  to  himself,  the  right  of  trans- 
lation— ^wbich  spares  us  the  trouble  of  rendering 
the  above  extract  into  English. 

Biographies  Bonapartistes.  Par  J.  Ph.  Bebjeau. 
Londres:  50^,  Great  Queen-street.     1853. 

We  have  here  a  series  of  biographical  sketches, 
not  very  panegyrical,  the  subjects  of  which  are 
the  personal  friends  and  political  tools  of  Louis 
Nipoleon — ^Persigny,  Saint  Amaud,  Momy,  Mag- 
nan,  and  the  whole  lot  of  traitors  and  blackguards 
who  sold  themselves  to  do  the  devil's  dirty  work 
for  the  sake  of  the  devil's  pay.  The  antecedents 
of  some  of  them  as  given  here  are  amusing  enough 
— flhowing  what  sort  of  material  it  is  which  a 
sconndrcl  makes  use  of  when  he  steals  a  throne. 

Tki  Ruisians  of  the  South.  By  Shirley  Brooks. 
London :  Longman  and  Co.  (Travellers'  Library, 
53.)    1854. 

AiTTHDro  authentic  on  the  subject  of  Russia  is 
weloome  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Brooks  has 
trayelled  through  the  districts  he  describes,  and 
has  made  good  use  both  of  his  eyes  and  his 
lenities  of  speech  in  obtaining  useful  and  valua- 
ble information.  His  details  on  the  com  supply 
are  novel  and  interesting,  and  his  descriptions  of 
different  localities  enable  us  to  realise  the  scenes 
he  Tisits  more  forcibly  than  we  always  can  fi:x)m 
the  reports  of  travellers.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Rossiaa  army,  the  author  intimates  that,  by  the 
last  return,  it  consisted  of  1,200,000  men — an 
irresistible  force  if  it  were  effectually  organised 
and  officered,  and  could  by  possibility  be  concen- 
trated. The  army  is  composed  of  serfs,  who  are 
not  drafted  into  it  by  lot,  but  chosen  by  their 
proprietors,  who  thus  make  the  levy  an  instrument 
of  punishment,  and  sometimes  a  means  of  the 
foulest  injustice  and  oppression. 

The  serf  who  has  offended  his  o^ner  to  a  degree  for 
vhkh  the  punishment  permitted  to  the  latter  offers  no 
i(le<iaate  Tengeance,  or  the  serf  who  has  an  inconvenient 
eliiinupon  his  owner,  will  not  feel  anything  Uke  sur- 
pri«e— will  feel  nothing  but  dismay — at  being  pointed 
cot  for  the  le\7;  and  subordinate  agencies  are  so  fre- 
V^eatlj  at  work  in  these  cases,  that  they  are  even  made 
^e  subject  of  jests  in  certain  quarters.  The  serf  has 
giren  private  offence  to  the  exacting  intend  ant,  the 
extortionate  steward,  or  to  some  fellow  steward,  who 
D^jT  be  under  the  purchased  patronage  of  the  latter. 
His  way  to  glory  is  marked  out  for  him ;  the  lord,  if 
present,  knows  nothing  about  him,  but  has  nothing  to 
oppose  to  the  representation  of  his  servant.  The  un- 
^»py  man  is  dragged  firom  his  home,  his  wife,  his 
^^^^Uren;  one  half  of  his  head  is  shaved  from  back  to 
^t;  he  is  riveted  up  in  heavy  chains  with  the  gang  of 
Mi  comndes,  and  away  he  is  marched  to  the  military 
depot 

Sometimes  it  is  far  worse  than  this.     The  lord, 
or  the  steward,  or  some  influential  servant,  will 


take  a  fimcy  to  a  pretty  serf- wife  ,*  and  if  it  hap- 
pens, as  it  sometimes  does,  that  neither  husband 
nor  wife  will  come  to  a  convenient  arrangement, 
the  levy,  when  the  order  comes  round,  settles  all 
that,  by  removing  the  re&actory  husband  into  the 
army,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  seducer.  Mr. 
Brooks,  like  many  other  travellers,  found  great 
difficulty  both  in  getting  into  Eussia,  and  in 
getting  out  of  it.  He  tells  the  story  of  his 
exodus  with  much  cool  and  quiet  humour,  and, 
if  all  be  as  he  represents  it,  must  have  exorcised 
an  amount  of  patience  of  which  the  patriarch  of 
TJz  need  not  have  been  ashamed.  He  gives  a 
curious  trait  with  regard  to  the  censorship  on 
books  admitted  into  Eussia.  It  appears  that  all 
Swedish  works  are  precluded  from  admission  by 
the  southern  border,  from  the  simple  fact  that 
there  is  not  a  single  member  of  the  censorship 
who  knows  anything  of  the  language;  and,  by 
way  of  effectually  excluding  everything  immoral, 
they  admit  nothing  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand— so  that  the  lyrics  of  Jenny  Lind  and  the 
novels  of  Miss  Bremer  are  tabooed  to  the  southern 
Russians. 


Doctors*  Commons  Unveiled;  its  Secrets  and  Abuses 
Disclosed,  dc.  By  0.  Conynoham,  LL,D.  Lon- 
don :  Partridge,  Oakey,  and  Co.     1854. 

It  would  be  possible  to  make  out  a  much  stronger 
case  against  the  practice  of  Doctors*  Commons 
than  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  has  done.  Many 
annoying  abuses  are  passed  over  by  him,  and  many 
defenceless  'points  left  imassailed.  But  he  is  a 
friendly  opponent,  not  a  determined  foe,  and 
pleads  strenuously  and  powerfully  for  the  reform 
of  an  institution  which  less  considerate  writers 
would  abolish  altogether.  He  would  abolish  only 
three  glaring  abuses,  namely,  the  "  sinecure  fee" 
which  the  proctor  charges  over  and  above  the 
stamp  duty,  and  which,  in  some  cases,  amounts  to 
as  much  as  sixty  guineas ;  secondly,  the  fee  for 
'*  engrossing,  registering,  and  coUating"  the  will, 
which  is  often  enormous,  from  the  fact  that  the 
proctor  makes  four  hundred  per  cent,  profit  upon 
the  registrar's  charge  for  engrossing ;  and  thirdly, 
the  monopoly  by  which  the  thirty-four  senior 
proctors  engross  to  themselves  all  the  profits  and 
pickings  which  successive  generations  of  them 
have  done  their  best  to  render  so  agreeable  to 
themselves  and  so  intolerable  to  the  public.  The 
remedies  which  he  suggests  appear  to  have  the 
recommendation  of  practicability ;  but  we  have 
not  space  to  quote  them  here.  We  can  (h)mmend 
this  pamphlet  to  the  reader  who  would  be  tho- 
roughly informed  on  the  subject,  as  one  written 
in  an  earnest  and  temperate  spirit,  to  accomplish 
a  definite  and  worthy  object. 


Injustice  to  Scotland  Exposed;  in  a  Letter  to  the 
Scottish  Representatives  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
By  R.  Christie,  Esq.  Edinburgh:  Constable 
and  Co.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
1854.  • 

Much  of  the  argument  contained  in  this  pamphlet 
has  already  been  stated  in  the  columns  of  this 
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magasine,  ia  papers  lately  published  under  the 
title  of  "Justice  to  Scotland."  Mr.  Christie  con- 
fines himself  principally  to  such  facts  as  figures 
illustrate ;  and  he  makes  out  a  case  which  needs 
and  could  derive  no  support  from  rhetoric  :  wind- 
ing up  with  a  statement  of  the  mean  and  unmanly 
transaction  of  the  Treasury  Lords  in  reference  to 
the  Edinburgh  House  of  Refuge  for  the  Destitute. 

The  Mystery  Unveiled  ;  or,  Popery  as  its  Dogmas  and 
Pretensions  appear  in  the  Light  of  Reason,  the 
Bible,  and  History.  By  the  Rev.  James  Bell. 
Edinburgh:  Paton  and  Ritchie.  London:  Ha- 
milton, Adams,  and  Co.     1854. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Bell  is  to  identify  Popery  with 
Antichrist  —  with  "the  beast  that  made  war 
against  the  saints,  and  prevailed  against  them." 
The  same  thing  has  been  attempted  and  accom- 
plished, to  the  satisfaction  of  Protestants  at  least, 
a  hundred  times  within  the  last  three  years.  A 
volume  of  six  hundred  pages  upon  this  subject 
comes  at  this  moment  rather  late  into  the  field, 
the  strife  being  for  the  time  well  nigh  over,  and 
both  parties,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  directing 
their  energies  to  objects  less  openly  aggressive. 
In  the  collection  of  evidence  against  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  writer  has  shown  much  persevering 
industry,  and  has  tested  the  dogmas  and  preten- 
sions of  that  Church  by  the  truth  of  Scripture,  in 
a  spirit  which  his  admirers  will  praise  as  soundly 
Protestant,  and  his  adversaries  stigmatise  as 
unphilosophical.  His  volume,  which  contains 
littie  novelty,  will  be  oflfensive,  and  therefore  not 
convincing,  to  Roman  Catholics,  but  will  prove 
acceptable  to  his  own  congregation,  and  to  all  con- 
gregations and  readers  who  regard  the  Bible  as 
tiie  rule  of  their  faith. 

The  Case  of  the  Manchester  Educationists,  PartU. 
A  Review  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  relation  to  a 
Scheme  of  Secular  Education.  By  John  Howard 
HiNTON.    London  :  J.  Snow.     1854. 

Admittino,  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  this 
his  second  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Hinton 
has  strengthened  his  case  as  against  the  pro- 
moters of  the  secular  scheme,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  to  us  that  voluntaryism  has  profited  much 
by  his  advocacy.  We  have  no  fault  to  &id  with 
the  amount  of  work  which  the  voluntary  system 
has  done,  looking  to  the  length  of  time  it  has 
been  in  operation ;  but  we  object  that  the  work  is 
abominably  ill  done.  In  discharging  a  debt  due 
to  a  certain  portion  of  society,  it  is  not  very  cre- 
ditable to  pay  only  a  farthing  in  the  pound — and 
perhaps  that  is  about  as  much  as  the  poor  man's 
child,  who  is  educated  by  voluntary  exertions,  gets 
of  the  sum  which  he  has  a  claim  to.  We  object 
further  that  voluntaryism  leaves  the  poor  child  to 
undergo  the  penalty  of  the  parent's  indifference, 
from  which  a  national  system  would  rescue  him, 
and  that  it  sends  the  indigent  poor  of  this 
country  to  solicit  as  alms  that  whi(m  the  poor  of 
other  countries  receive  as  a  right.  The  voluntary 
prefers  proselyting  to  educating,  and  that  in  fact 


is  the  mainspring  of  bis  zeal.    We  want  a  liberal 

system  of  education,  not  gratuitous  for  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay,  but  yet  available  to  all — ^and  in 
all  probability  we  should  have  had  it  ere  now, 
had  not  mistaken  religious  zeal,  and  something 
still  worse,  stood  in  the  path  of  progress. 

The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.  Nos.  If.  and  III. 
By  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  M.A.  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1854. 

These  numbers  contain  an  astonishing  amount  of 
scientific  information  upon  common  subjects. 
The  work  of  which  they  form  a  part  wiU  be,  when 
completed,  the  most  practically  useful  volume 
which  has  ever  appeared  upon  subjects  witii 
which  every  man  ought  to  be  acquainted.  All 
should  read  it  and  refer  to  it,  until  the  knowledge 
it  imparts  is  as  familiar  as  are  already  the  matters 
of  which  it  treats.  Such  knowledge  is  calculated 
not  only  to  increase  our  personal  comforts  and 
abridge  our  expenses,  but  to  give  an  impetus  to 
experiment  and  invention,  and  to  lead  to  results 
of  the  highest  importance. 

Criticisms.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Lester,  B  A.  Third 
Edition.    London :  Longman  and  Co.     1853. 

These  charming  compositions  have  already  received 
their  well-merited  meed  of  praise  in  this  magazine. 
They  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  every  enthn- 
siask  for  the  beautiful  and  true,  by  all  admirers  oi 
lofcy  thought  and  eloquent  language.  They  are 
a  graceful  and  honourable  testimony  to  the  genius 
and  intellect  of  our  time,  and  raise  their  author 
to  the  dignity  of  a  compeer  with  the  subjects  oi 
his  pen. 

The  Tent  and  the  Altar;  or,  Sketches  from  Patriarchal 
Life.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cummino,  D.D.,F.R.S.E. 
Loudon  :  HaU,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1854. 

We  feel  inclined  to  designate  these  simple  com- 
positions firom  a  masterly  hand  as  a  series  oi 
Religious  Pastorals — not  as  poems  exactly,  but 
as  yet  containing  much  of  the  poetical  element. 
They  carry  us  back  to  the  patriarchal  times, 
when  priest,  prophet,  and  ruler,  were  united  ir 
one  person,  and  he  a  keeper  of  flocks,  a  dweUei 
in  tents,  a  companion  of  angels,  a  Mend  of  God. 
They  treat  of  the  patriarchal  period,  and  of  hu 
man  life  under  the  government  of  a  pure  theocracy 
and  they  show  us  that  human  nature  and  thi 
heart  of  man  are  alike  in  all  times,  and  undei 
all  circumstances — ever  prone  to  wander  fron 
what  is  divine,  to  a  low  and  miserable  self-seek 
ing.  In  turning  the  history  of  these  long  paa 
years  to  a  present  use,  the  writer  has  a  wid< 
field  before  him,  and  he  travels  over  it  like  cm 
well  used  to  the  soil,  plucking  an  antidote  fo: 
the  sorrows  and  temptations  of  to-day,  and  gold 
ance  for  the  morrow,  from  obedience  wrought 
and  discipline  endured,  while  the  world  was  ye 
young.  Whatever  be  his  subject,  Dr.  Cummini 
IS  never  unmindful  of  the  exigencies  of  the  presen 
hour,  and  to  them  he  reverts  instinctively,  when 
ever  an  opportunity  occurs  (and  they  are  con 
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liuitiy  oocorring)  for  eii&>roing  a  practical  ad> 
monition  by  the  topic  under  notice.  Thus,  when 
Jacob  is  described  as  beginning  his  obedience  to 
God,  by  reforming  what  was  wrong  in  his  house, 
"I  feel,"  says  he, 

I  feel  in  these  days,  as  I  never  thought  before,  that 
no  common  wisdom  inspired  Knox,  the  Scotc^li  Reformer. 
He  swept  out  the  last  remains  of  Popish  superstition, 
DO  channels  were  left  for  its  reflux,  and  in  the  Church 
he  was  blessed  of  God  to  reform,  whatever  be  its  faults, 
there  is  neither  a  Puseyite  sermon,  nor  a  Popish  rite, 
n<.r  a  Tiidentine  dogma  of  any  sort  or  shape.  It  may 
h€  true  that  he  used  a  rude  hand,  that  he  swept  the 
house  with  unsparing  severity ;  but  after  three  hundred 
rears  we  beg^in  to  discover  that  he  was  right,  and  that 
if  contemporaneous  reformers  no  less  holy  had  done 
whit  he  did  in  Scotland,  we  should  not  have  to  deplore 
educated  men  passing  over  every  day  to  the  Church  of 
Borne,  and  sermons  preached,  and  ministers  appointed, 
md  practices  restored,  that  have  all  the  venom  without 
the  honesty  of  Roman  Catholic  superstition. 

The  following  is  a  powerful  and  characteristic 
passage,  and  worth  remembering  for  its  reflective 
wisdom : — 

If  some  one's  past  life  were  placed  before  me  in  all  its 
details,  and  I  were  allowed  to  put  a  pin-point  in  some 
crevice  in  that  past  biography,  the  whole  future  would 
have  been  entirely  altered.  It  was  upon  the  turning  of 
a  comer  that  the  most  momentous  event  of  your  life 
took  place ;  it  was  upon  the  most  accidental  encounter 
that  the  greatest  event  of  your  history  happened;  it 
was  on  the  sUghtest  contingency,  that  was  scarcely 
worth  noticing,  that  there  depended  the  fact  whether 
joa  should  be  that  husband,  wife,  son,  daughter,  master, 
lich  man,  wise  man,  or  great  man.  Incidents  and  oc 
currences,  that  the  world  calls  so,  are  the  proofs  and  the 
evidences  of  providential  governance ;  and  the  man  that 
sees  them  not  is  blind,  and  he  who  sees  not  God  in 
them  ia  atheistic. 

The  discourses  in  this  volume,  which  is  pub- 
lished as  a  companion  to  **  The  Church  before  the 
Rood,"  are  twenty-two  in  number ;  but  they  do 
not  exhaust  the  subject,  which  will  be  resumed  in 
a  supplementary  work. 


^  Pen  and  Ink  Panorama  of  New  York  City.  By 
Cornelius  Mathews.  New  York:  J.  S.  Taylor. 
1B53. 

This  is  a  rantipole  and  rather  helter-skelter  de- 
scription of  the  city  of  New  York,  intended,  we 
Aould  imagine,  for  the  exclusive  delectation  of 
the  natives,  inasmuch  as  it  abounds  with  local 
terms  and  references  unintelligible  to  strangers, 
and  utterly  fails,  moreover,  to  give  a  stranger  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  great  American  capital.  The 
author  is  lively  enough,  and  writes  in  first-rate 
spirits,  but  the  wit  and  humour  are  of  the  machine- 
iade  order,  such  as  the  stock  writers,  who  are 
not  plagued  with  a  genius  for  that  kind  of  thing, 
always  exude  at  so  much  per  column  when  the 
demand  happens  to  be  brisk.  The  **  great** 
Bamam  comes  into  his  canvas,  and  is  depictured 
with  such  an  odd  admixture  of  colours,  that  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  whether  he  is  held  up  to 
admiration  or  ridicule.  We  quote  the  following 
fecription  of  a  well-known  street  in  New  York, 
^  one  of  the  most  amusing  samples  of  the  author*  s 
8tyle  and  deacriptivc  talent : — 


If  yon  were  asked  through  what  street  in  New  York, 
in  a  given  time,  the  greatest  nouiher  of  dirty  shirts 
passed,  we  think  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  you  would 
name  Chatham;  and  yet,  strangely  enough,  this  very 
street  has  been  selected  as  the  stronghold  and  entrench- 
ment of  the  linendrapers.  With  their  great  transparent 
windows,  equipped  with  endless  relays  of  new  shirts, 
staring  forth  with  fresh  pearl  buttons,  they  are  a  perpe- 
tual reproach  to  travellers  in  that  street,  and  seem  to  be 
saying  to  them  constantly,  "  Go  home,  my  poor  fellow, 
and  put  on  a  clean  shirt!"  where,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
shirt  to  be  had  to  put  on.  But  Chatham-street  rallies 
characteristically  on  the  other  si^e  of  the  way ;  for  it  is 
there  that  the  Old  Clo'  has  pitched  his  paradise ;  it  is 
there  that  to  be  shorn  of  their  buttons,  to  have  a  small 
rent  in  the  back,  to  be  out  of  colour,  is  no  objection  in  a 
coat  or  other  garment,  not  the  least ;  but  rather  com- 
mends it,  connecting  it  by  secret  association  with  the  an- 
tiquity and  long  descended  history  of  their  own  race.  .  .  . 
It  is  there  that  the  Jewry-men  did  take  to  marching,  even 
like  the  men  of  Gilgal  before  Jericho,  up  and  down  the 
walk,  and  seizing  by  violence  the  men  from  the  far 
countries,  hauled  them  within  their  fastnesses,  and  there 
impressed  them,  whether  they  would  or  no,  in  garments 
of  the  strangest  make,  dimensions,  and  fitness.  This 
street,  reader,  was  in  the  old  times  of  this  island,  a  war- 
path of  Manhattan  Indians  to  the  west.  Civilization  hath 
not  atfected  it  greatly.  The  old  red  men  scalped  their 
enemies,  the  Chatham  clo'  men  skin  theirs.  So  little 
difference  have  two  hundred  years  in  changing  the  cha- 
racter of  mankind. 


The  Youthful  Inquirer  Counselled  and  Encouraged. 
By  H.  N.  Barnett.    London :  W.  Freeman.  1853. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  little 
volume  is  its  remarkable  unlikcness  to  all  other 
works,  little  or  big,  which  have  been  put  forth 
with  the  same  pretensions.  Much  as  it  is  always 
to  bo  desired  that  the  religious  teacher,  who 
undertakes  to  direct  others  in  their  search  after 
truth,  should  himself  be  entirely  free  from  pre- 
judice, yet  is  the  spectacle  so  rare  of  a  "  guide, 
expositor,  and  friend,**  thus  blessedly  disencum- 
bered, that  we  cannot  at  this  moment  recollect  a 
single  one  among  the  orthodox  writers  of  the  day 
whom  we  could  conscientiously  declare  to  be  so. 
Ministers  of  churches  write  and  preach  continu- 
ally as  though  truth  were  no  longer  a  thing  to 
be  sought  for  diligently  and  won  by  every  man 
for  himself,  but  something  already  gathered  and 
garnered  up  in  their  own  keeping,  and  enshrined 
in  a  set  of  venerable  dogmas,  which  it  is  their 
profitable  privilege  to  dispense  and  to  expound. 
Mr.  Barnett  has  changed  all  that.  Instead  of 
trammelling  thought  and  smothering  inquiry,  and 
hedging  in  the  neophyte  with  prickles  on  this 
side  and  spikes  on  that,  carefully  narrowing  the 
passage  till  it  ends  in  a  funnel,  discharging  its 
contents  at  the  door  of  this  church  or  yonder 
chapel,  he  would  leave  both  free  and  unfettered 
as  the  winds  of  heaven,  in  order  that  a  man*s 
creed  may  result  from  his  own  honest  convictions. 
All  he  demands,  on  the  part  of  the  inquirer,  are 
earnestness  and  integrity  of  purpose  ;  and  he  will 
limit  his  search  in  no  single  durection,  but  leave 
him  to  weigh  the  testimony  of  friends  and  foes, 
and  draw  his  own  conclusions.  Truth  herself 
demands  this  trial — is,  indeed,  always  sufficiently 
obstinate  to  refuse  surrender  to  any  other  kind 
of  process ;  and  in  matters  of  science,  art,  or 
discovery,  no  man  dreams  of  employing  any  other 
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But  in  reli^on,  forsooth,  according  to  the  asser- 
tion of  its  ministers,  such  a  process  is  a  folly  and 
a  crime;  and  we  must  follow  our  spiritual 
advisers  just  where  they  choose  to  lead  us,  and 
no  farther,  blinking  at  one  difficulty,  blind  to 
another,  and  piously  distrustful  of  our  individual 
ability  to  deal  with  any  one  of  them.  Such  han 
been  the  law ;  and  because  it  agreed  but  too  weU 
with  the  natural  indolence  of  mankind,  priest- 
craft has  triumphed  over  the  intellect,  the  reason., 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  world ;  and  religioun 
communities  have  become,  what  many  of  them 
yet  remain,  dismal  sinks  of  bigotry  and  formalism, 
somnolently  quiescent  during  the  best  part  oi 
their  dull  existence,  and  only  roused  into  life  and 
action  when  their  rest  is  disturbed  by  the  un- 
wonted aggression  of  some  free  and  independent 
mind  who  shall  dare  to  step  out  of  the  prescribed 
and  beaten  path.  **But,"  says  Mr.  Bamett, 
"when  the  people  shall  ask  for  themselves  'What 
is  truth?'  priestcraft  will  die  of  starvation." 
Amen.  And  it  is  to  aid  in  bringing  about  this 
desirable  consummation,  and  to  assist,  if  it  may 
be,  in  the  obsequies  of  the  veritable  dragon  who 
has  been  murdering  miserable  humanity  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  that  this  book  has  been  written. 
"We  have  not  space  to  state  the  writer's  argument, 
and  we  might  bo  thought  to  step  out  of  our  way 
were  we  to  do  so ;  but  we  shall  allow  him,  in  a 
few  brief  extracts,  to  speak  for  himself,  and 
leave  his  book  to  the  candid  consideration  of  our 
readers. 

To  reject  the  results  of  their  researches  [who  do  not 
regard  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  book]  is  to  lay  claim 
to  personal  infallibility,  and  to  elevate  the  Bible  to  a 
pedestal  of  unnatiural  authority,  which  every  sensible 
man  will  feel  himself  bound  by  the  pre-existing  laws  of 
bis  spiritual  nature  solemnly  and  religiously  to  despise. 
....  "Infidelity,"  throughout  the  Christian  Church,  is 
regarded  as  a  great  social  iniquity — is  denounced  as  a 
crime,  like  falsehood,  drunkenness,  or  adultery.  If  a 
man,  however  pure  his  life,  however  generous  his  dispo- 
sition, after  anxious  investigation,  shall  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  a  delusion,  and 
that  miracles  are  impossible,  and  on  this  ground  shall 
proclaim  his  distrust  of  the  Bible,  he  will  be  scowled  at 
as  a  thief  would  be.  The  civilities  of  life  are  super- 
ciliously withheld  from  him.  In  acts  of  usefulness,  in  the 
haunts  of  literatm*e,  in  the  enterprises  of  philanthropy, 
on  the  political  platform,  and  often  even  at  the  marts  of 
commerce,  men — professing  a  religion  whose  most  charm- 
ing grace  is  meekness,  whose  loftiest  virtue  is  fidelity  to 
conriction — naming  the  pame  of  a  master  whose  noblest 
characteristic  it  was  that  he  was  the  friend  of  tbe  un- 
happy, the  companion  of  the  outcast,  the  champion  of 
the  oppressed, — ^yes,  these  Christians  will  shun  him  as  a 
monster  and  denounce  him  as  a  villain*  This  is  not  as 
it  should  be.  AVe  are  guilty  of  the  greatest  presumption 
and  deepest  cruelty  when  we  thus  act  Not  only  do  we 
misrepresent  our  religion,  but  we  falsify  the  very  grounds 
on  which  we  have  professedly  received  it.  Those  grounds 
were,  or  should  have  been,  its  harmony  with  the  dictates 
of  our  judgment,  its  conformity  to  the  requirements  of 
our  reason.  The  grounds  on  which  our  despised 
brother  rejects  it,  are  its  hostility  to  the  claims  of 
reason.  We  have,  therefore,  plainly  no  more  right  to 
regard  him  as  unenlightened  and  depraved  because  he 
announces  his  conviction  that  it  is  false,  than  he  has  to 
regard  us  as  unenlightened  and  superstitious  because 
we  announce  our  conviction  that  it  is  true.  Again,  then, 
I  repeat  the  assertion  that  so  long  as  we  admit  that 
CJbristianity  must  be  received  upon  evidence,  we  must  J 


admit  the  possibility  of  its 
eridence. 


being  rcueeted  for  want  of 


These  views  may  be  thought  rather  latitudinarian 
by  some,  but  the  question  is,  Are  they  just? 
We  believe  they  are.  Let  us  proceed  to  a  second 
extract: — 

\      Maintain  your  right  to  form  your  otm  opinions  invio 
late  !    Sign  no  creeds.    Subscribe  no  articles.    Bow  to 
no  council.    If  your  minister  asks  you,  as  a  condition  of 
his  acknowledgment  of  your  religious  character,  what 
opinions  you  hold,  tell  him  that  is  a  matter  between  you 
and  God,  and  with  which  you  must  forbid  him  or  any- 
body to  interfere.    If  a  Church  says,  "You  must  believe 
this  or  that,  or  we  must  expel  you ;"  say  boldly  to  them, 
>  "You  shall  not  expel  me  ;  I  withdraw."    Be  ever  mind- 
I  ful  that  your  spiritual  safety  and  honour  do  not  depend 
I  upon  any  ecclesiastical  association.    Ever  be  courteous, 
but  be  ever  faithful.    Be  ready  to  co-operate  with  any 
!  for  God's  and  for  man's  sake ;  but  never  sacrifice  your 
;  freedom.    "  Let  no  man  take  thy  crown."    To  pursue 
this  course  will  require  some  nerve,  may  entail  some 
sacrifices,  and  will  provoke  much  ill  opinion.    But  be 
easy  on  these  matters.    Courage  will  come  to  the  devout 
Self-denial  is  the  highest  form  of  self-indulgence.    Pub- 
lic opinion  cannot  control  destiny.     Goodness  will  be 
[  loved.    Greatness — even  though  it  be  only  of  temper — 
will  be  respected.     Fidelity  will  bring  peace.      Hard 
names  will  be  uttered  with  the  veiy  hoarseness  of  malice ; 
but  hard  names  mean  nothing  and  cannot  hurt  you. 
Take  these  things  smoothly,  in  good  temper,  and  with 
much  fear  of  God,  and  you  will  put  your  denouncers 
to  shame.    *^  LatitudinarianUm  P'  they  will  say.      Ask 
them,   ''What  then?''     ''Infidelity!''  they  will  shout 
Smile,  and  say,   "  TfVM,  what  then  f'      "Damnation!" 
they  will  growl.    Still  smile,  and  say,  "  Very  welly  what 
then!  "    Poor  things  they  can  go  no  further ! 

One  more  extract,  and  we  have  done. 

The  mistake  which,  it  seems  to  me,  underlies  all  the 
more  popular  and  organised  forms  of  Christian  advocacy, 
is  the  association  of  moral  safety  with  particular  theolo- 
gical conclusions.  Gloomy  ideas  of  the  future  life — a 
rigid  and  severe  interpretation  of  the  probationary  cha- 
racter of  the  present  Uft3 — ^limited  and  partial  notions  of 
the  law  of  retribution — a  totally  material  and  selfish 
view  of  "  salvation  " — all  these  misconceptions  of  facts, 
which  are  indisputable  in  themselves, and  misapplications 
of  solicitudes  that  in  themselves  are  righteous,  neces- 
sarily result  in  representing  God  either  as  the  most 
capricious  of  all  beings,  or  else  as  the  slave  of  innume- 
rable petty  regulations  by  which  he  has  declared  his 
empire  to  be  governed,  and  from  which,  though  they  are 
far  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind,  to  say 
QOthing  of  the  honour  of  an  infinite  ruler,  there  can  be 
Qo  possible  departure.  The  Church  of  Home  has  its 
creed.  If  that  be  distrusted,  it  pronounces  a  corse  on 
the  poor  fellow  who  may  be  urged  by  his  common  sense 
to  entertain  the  suspicion.  He,  however,  breaks  loose 
from  the  restraint ;  he  defies  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
the  papacy ;  he  calls  himself  a  Protestant ;  but  he  makes 
just  the  same  mistake  for  the  benefit  of  his  disciples,  as 
had  been  previously  made  with  so  little  effect  for  his 
■jafety.  He  first  curses  the  Catholic  Chui*ch  which  he 
has  just  deserted,  calling  it  by  the  name  of  "Babylon  " 
— which  is  reserved  for  destroying  fire— or  "  Antichrist " 
— who  is  doomed  to  hopeless  perdition.  Then  he  settles 
the  boundaries  of  his  o>vn  faith,  and  all  within  that 
circle,  he  maintains,  is  essential  to  salvation,  that  is,  to 
tleliverance  from  "  the  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels."  A  sect  is  formed  on  this  basis. 
Soon  another  rebel  appears  in  the  camp.  He  asks  a 
question,  and  his  nose  is  slit  as  a  punishment  This  ia 
very  hard ;  and  he  resents  it  by  putting  the  question, 
'*  By  what  authority  doest  thi)U  these  things  ?"  He  be- 
L  omes  a  Dissenter.  He  resorts  to  the  conventicle.  He 
foams,  and  rages,  and  shouts  against  persecution.  Then 
he,  too,  must  have  his  creed.    He  defines  a  system 
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wbidi  lie  calls  erangelicftl;  all  who  agree  with  wbieh  go 
to  heaven,  and  all  who  disBeut  fh>m  which  must,  of 
course,  go  to  helL    Thus,  throughout,  it  is  by  terror, 
rather  than  by  love,  by  ghostly  threats,  rather  than  by 
warm,  patient,  and  devout  sympathies,  that  the  church 
has  extended  itself.     It  has  used   the    superstitious 
alarms  of  the  ignorant  and  the  credulous  as  the  instru- 
ments by  which  its  victories  have  been  won.    It  is  won- 
deifnl,'Uiat  the  poor  wretch  whose  flesh  creeps  about 
most  miserably  on  his  bones  under  the  brimstone-blue 
and  thunder-noisy  fulminations  of  a  Methodist  pulpit, 
does  not  bethink  himself  that  should  he  secure  his  place 
in  heaven  by  taking  his  class-ticket,  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  will  send  him  to  hell  for  becoming  a  Me- 
thodist ;  and  if  he  pay  more  respect  to  the  clergyman 
than  the  "  local,"  and  go  to  church,  the  priest  over  the 
way  will  hand  him  over  to  the  devil  the  very  next  Sun- 
day; not  wishing  for  so  dark  a  companion,  should  he 
beeome  a  Catholic,  the  Methodist  preacher  and  the 
clergyman  will  unite  against  him ;  and  so,  go  which  way 
he  will,  poor  fellow,  he  will  be  sent  to  hell  by  somebody. 
}esus  may  have  died  for  sinners ;  God  may  love  all  tlie 
woild ;  bat  if  you  are  a  Dissenter,  the  Churchman  will 
corse  you ;  if  you  are  a  Churchman,  the  Catholic  \^ill 
cone  you ;  and  if  you  are  a  Catholic,  the  Churchman 
iuui  the  Dissenter  will  forget  to  curse  one  another,  iu 
order  that  they  may  the  more  bitterly  curse  you  together ! 
md  yet  all  these  profess  to  have  a  commission  of  mercy 
U)  the  woiid,  and  say  that  ^*  God  willeth  not  the  death  of 
any,  bat  rather  that  all  should  turn  unto  him  and  live." 

We  should  like  to  indulge  in  a  few  more  quo- 
tatioDfl,  but,  having  already  exceeded  our  limits, 
mast  be  content  to  recommend  the  book  to  our 
readers.  It  is  addressed  to  the  youn^ — ^we  hope 
the  public  will  not  interpret  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  years  alone;  there  is  many  a  young 
fellow  in  his  grand  climacteric  to  whom  it  will  be 
meat  and  drink,  and  we  should  say  that  there  are 
parts  of  it  over  which  most  men  under  sixty  may 
ponder  with  advantage. 


POETRY  AND  VERSE. 

The  first  of  the  poetical  essays  lying  upon  our 
table  which  happens  to  come  to  hand  is  **  The 
BtUad  of  Babe  Ckrutabel :  with  other  Lyrical 
Poem,  by  Gerald  Massky  (Bogue,  London). 
Geiald  Massey  is  the  son  of  a  poor  labourer,  is  yet 
Httie  more  than  a  lad  upon  the  verge  of  man- 
Wd,  and  has  had  to  struggle  and  fight  his  way 
up  fi!om  the  humblest  position  against  every  dis- 
^yaotage.  But  Qod,  has  given  him  genius, 
v&ited  with  a  moral  courage  not  to  be  cowed,  and 
&  generous  and  feeling  heart.  He  sings  heart- 
rtimng  and  melodioms  songs — songs  of  liberty, 
and  of  love,  and  of  man's  inalienable  rights. 
There  is  a  rough  and  characteristic  wildness  in 
themechamfimof  his  poetry;  but  poetry  it  is, 
coQung  warmly  from  the  heart  and  appealing  as 
^tfmly  to  the  heart  of  the  reader.  He  is  Hke  a 
▼anton  child  in  a  rich  museum,  grasping  and 
scattering  right  and  left  brilliant  and  glorious 
^nngs,  with  now  and  then  a  craggy  fossil  or  a 
Inmp  of  petrified  wood,  from  which  a  looker-on 
niayget  a  sharp  rap  on  the  sconce  while  catching 
at «  gem.  He  mingles  sad  truths  with  his  poetic 
ftneies,  and  dedicates  his  muse  to  the  interests  of 
the  chns  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Hear  him 
«ng  of  **  To-sat  ajtd  To-moerow." 


High  hopes  that  bum*d  like  Stars  sublime, 

Go  down  i*  the  Heavens  of  Freedom ! 
And  true  hearts  perish  in  the  time 

We  bitterliest  need  'em  ! 
But  never  sit  we  down  and  say 

There's  nothing  left  but  sorrow : 
We  walk  the  wilderness  To-day, 

The  Promised  Land  To-morrow. 

Our  birds  of  song  arc  silent  now. 

There  are  n6  flowers  blooming ! 
Yet  life  stirs  in  the  frozen  bough, 

And  Freedom's  Spring  is  coming ! 
And  Freedom's  tide  comes  up  alway, 

Tho'  we  may  strand  in  sorrow : 
And  our  good  Bark,  aground  To-day, 

Shall  float  ag^ain  To-morrow. 

Through  all  the  long  dark  night  of  years 

The  People's  cry  ascendeth. 
And  Earth  is  wet  with  blood  and  tears : 

But  our  meek  sufferance  endeth ! 
The  Few  shall  not  for  ever  sway, 

The  Many  moil  in  sorrow : 
The  Powers  of  Hell  are  strong  To-day, 

But  Christ  shall  rise  To  morrow. 

Tho'  hearts  brood  o'er  the  Past,  our  eyes 

With  smiling  Futures  glisten ! 
For,  lo  I  our  day  bursts  up  the  skies ; 

Lean  out  your  souls  and  listen ! 
The  world  rolls  Freedom's  radiant  way. 

And  ripeos  with  her  sorrow. 
Keep  heart !  who  bear  the  Cross  To-day 

Shall  wear  the  Crown  To-morrow. 

O  Youth  !  flame-earnest,  still  aspire, 

With  energies  immortal ! 
To  many  a  haven  of  Desire, 

Our  yearning  opes  a  portal ! 
And  tho'  Age  wearies  by  the  way. 

And  hearts  break  in  the  furrow. 
We'll  sow  the  golden  grain  To-day, — 

And  Har>'est  comes  To-morrow. 

Build  up  heroic  lives,  and  all 

Be  like  a  sheathen  sabre, 
Ready  to  flash  out  at  God's  call, 

0  Chivalry  of  Labour ! 
Triumph  and  toil  are  twius :  and  aye 

Joy's  sun's  i'  the  cloud  of  Sorrow ; 
And  'tis  the  martyrdom  To-day, 

Brings  rictory  To-morrow. 

And  now  hear  him  sing  of  love  : — 

Look  how  tlie  Sun  puts  out  the  eyes  of  fire ! 

So  when  Love's  royal  glance  my  laltice  ht. 

The  tires  of  Freedom  whitened  on  my  hearth. 

The  sleeping  Beauty  in  my  heart's  charmed  palace 

Woke  at  Love's  kiss.     My  life  was  set  aflush. 

As  Roses  redden  when  the  Spring  moves  by, 

And  the  green  buds  peer  out  like  eyes,  to  see 

The  dehcate  Spirit  whose  sweet  breathings  stirr'd  them. 

How  my  heart  ripen'd  in  its  flooding  spring ; 

As  when  the  sap  runs  up  the  tingling  trees. 

Till  all  the  sunny  life  laughs  out  in  leaves. 

And  lifts  its  fluttering  wings  !     So  my  heart  felt ; 

With  such  brave  shoots  of  glory  budding  up, 

As  it  had  flowered  for  Immortality. 

The  heights  of  being  came  out  from  their  cloud. 

As  the  cHffs  kindle  when  the  Morning  comes 

Swimming  the  utmost  Sea  in  ruddy  haste. 

With  foam  of  glory ;  and  the  ruby  light, 

Like  mellow  wine,  runs  down  remotest  hills. 

Thou  cam'st,  my  sparkling  Bird  of  Paradise ! 

With  a  soft  murmuring  as  of  winnowing  wings 

That  fold  the  nest  so  l)ove-hke  tenderly .' 

With  brows  that  parted  lovely  waves  of  hair. 

And  took  the  gazer's  eye  with  such  a  grace ! 

Eyes,  loving  large !    Ijjps  Houri-like,  that  light 

A  soul  to  glory  with  their  kiss  of  fire ; 
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And  cheeks  freeh  misted  with  the  bloom'of  Mom. 

And  thou  didst  move,  a  Splendour  mid  Life's  shadows, 

Making  a  Rembrandt  picture.    So  the  Stars 

In  all  their  glorj'  pass  the  shrinking  Dark. 

O,  I  was  stirr'd,  as  though  a  Spirit  went  by ; 

Or  I  had  met  some  awful  Loveliness, 

That  haunts  the  realms  of  Dreams,  or  duskly  floats 

Across  the  wondering  solitudes  of  Thought. 

And  Love  was  Lord  of  all. 

Selections  from  ths  Poetry  */  Heinrieh  Heine, 
translated  by  J.  Ackerlos  (Chapman,  London), 
is  a  pamphlet  of  some  three  score  pages,  containing 
a  few  specimens  of  the  celebrated  German  poet. 
The  selection  is  not  the  happiest  that  could  be 
made,  and  is  too  limited  to  afford  the  reader  any- 
adequate  idea  of  the  great  merits  of  Heine ;  and 
the  translation,  though  in  many  parts  reflect- 
ing much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original,  lacks 
melody  and  fluency.  The  following  brief  ex- 
tract, which  is  free  from  the  above-named 
feults,  will  speak  more  favourably,  both  for  the 
poet  and  his  translator,  than  any  other  we  could 
choose : — 

The  Runic  stone  by  the  sea-shore  lies, 

And,  dreaming,  there  I  roam : 
The  wind,  it  bellows — the  sea-mew  cries — 

The  waves  they  tumble  and  foam. 

I  have  loved  full  many  a  maiden  kind, 

And  many  a  comrade  brave — 
Where  are  they  now  ? — ^bellows  the  wind, 

Tumbles  the  foam  and  wave. 

"  The  Disputation  "  is  a  rich  and  racy  composition 
in  the  Oerman ;  but  Landless  John  must  acquire 
a  richer  vocabulary  and  readier  facilities  in  versi- 
fication before  he  can  commend  it  as  it  deserves 
to  be  commended  to  English  ears. 

Zohrah\  or,  a  Mtdsummer  Day^e  Dream;  and 
other  Poems.  By  W.  T.  Thornton  (Longman, 
London),  is  a  small  volume  of  pleasing  and  me- 
lodious verse,  rarely  rising  into  poetry,  never 
sinking  to  mediocrity.  The  principal  subject  is 
the  same  Eastern  story,  told  in  blank-verse  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  which  we  had  lately  occasion 
to  notice.  In  Mr.  Thornton's  rhjone  it  wants 
the  grandeur,  the  simplicity,  and  impressiveness 
with  which  Mr.  Arnold  invested  it ;  but  yet, 
from  the  nature  of  its  details,  makes  a  striking 
impression  upon  the  reader.  Mr.  Thornton  pro- 
fesses to  have  a  higher  object  in  view  than  merely 
contributing  to  popular  amusement  or  compet- 
ing for  popular  applause.  What  that  object 
is,  may  be  gathered  perhaps  from  the  following 
sonnet : — 

To  slacken  labour's  rigid  chain ;  to  higher 
Ambition  and  pursuit  of  worthier  prize, 
Awakening  Mammon's  sordid  votaries ; 
To  tend  the  drooping  serf,  whose  life  entire 
Ts  thankless  taskwork,  paid  with  scantiest  hire 
Of  hfe's  requirements ;  aiding  him  to  rise 
From  his  brute  level,  and  with  doubt  aspire 
And  hope  new  kindled,  to  his  native  skies ; 
These  are  exalted  aims — be  these  thy  choice. 
Thus  may'st  thou  do  God  service,  thus  recruit 
His  armies,  and  the  ling'ring  hour  advance 
When  Earth  shall  start  from  bondage,  and  rejoice. 
And  glory,  might,  and  mivi^sty  impute 
To  Him  who  wrought  so  great  deUverance. 


Last  among  our  rersifierB  for  this  months  eomes 
J.  P.  Terrington,  with  Christmas  at  the  Hall; 
The  Heroes  Orave ;  Night  Musings;  and  other 
Poems  (Longman,  London).  The  author  is  an 
aspir^t  for  poetic  honours,  and  ardently  desirous 
of  enrolling  himself  among  the  bards.  It  is  un- 
pleasant to  pronounce  an  impalatable  sentence ; 
but  on  reading  carefully  through  his  volume,  we 
cannot  for  the  life  of  us  see  on  what  qualities  bis 
pretensions  are  to  be  grounded.  He  is  plainly  a 
good  and  amiable  man — a  well-wisher  to  and  a 
worker  for  the  cause  of  his  suffering  fellow- 
creatures.  There  is  much  of  the  poetio  sentiment 
in  his  composition,  and  an  earnest  love  for  what 
is  beautifii  and  good — and  he  has,  further, 
tolerably  effective  powers  of  description.  But 
these  will  not  make  a  poet — and  the  greatest 
kindness,  perhaps,  that  the  author  could  receive 
from  a  friend,  would  be  the  convincing  assurance 
that,  labour  as  he  may,  he  will  never  climb  far 
towards  the  summit  of  Parnassus.  The  con- 
struction of  ''Christmas  at  the  Hall"  is  simply 
ridiculous — think  of  a  parcel  of  blockheads  spend- 
ing the  convivial  hours  of  such  a  season  in 
listening  to  a  series  of  drouthy  verses  which  each 
in  his  turn  inflicts  upon  the  rest !  Positively  we 
would  rather  spend  Christmas-eve  in  the  lock-up 
of  the  police-station  than  with  such  a  gang  of 
pitiless  savages.  Then  the  poet  has  a  sublime 
abhorrence  of  grammar — ^his  model  gentleman 
pines. 

With  secret  longing  to  rejoin 
She  who  had  been  an  angel  on  Uie  earth. 

And  a  fair  inamorata  sings. 

Ah  !  my  FideUo,  that  is  thee  indeed !" 

And  so  on,  and  on,  showing  that  this  highly  in- 
tellectual family,  with  a  baronet  at  their  head, 
never  condescended  to  look  into  Lindley  Murray. 
This  is  really  too  bad,  and  though  the  logic  is  not 
a  whit  better,  the  author  might  have  shown  a 
little  regard  for  syntax,  which  costs  so  little  to 
acquire.  The  staple  of  "  Christmas  at  the  Hdl," 
bating  some  passable  descriptions  of  character  and 
scenery,  is  twaddle  and  common-place,  sometimes, 
it  must  bo  conceded,  melodiously  expressed.  The 
minor  poems  have  unfortunately  no  higher  claims 
to  admiration.  One  of  them,  tibe  author  tells  us, 
*'  literally  burst  forth  from  him" — ^he  should  have 
taken  Uncle  Toby's  advice  with  regard  to  it — 
and  not  have  printed  so  silly  a  piece  of  doggerel. 
These  compositions  have  no  real  value — ^the  com- 
mon faculty  of  verse-making  has  deceived  the 
writer.  If  he  would  really  test  his  power,  the 
way  is  open  to  him — ^let  him  send  his  verses  to 
the  magazines ;  he  will  best  judge  of  their  merit 
by  the  money  they  bring  in  return. 

The  Scottish  Review,  A  Quai'terly  Journal  of  Social 
Progress  and  General  Literature.  No.  V.  Qlas- 
gow :  Scottish  Temperance  League.     1854. 

The  present  number  of  this  able  review  opens 
with  a  sprightly  paper  entitled  ^'Shakspeare's 
Sots,"  in  which  instruction  and  amusement  are 
combined.     Perhaps  some  readers  will  think  that 
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pages  nine  and  ten,  which  are  little  more  than  a 
dilution  of  page  eight — a  quotation  from  "Othello 
— ^might  have  he&OL  advantageously  spared,  as  the 
scene  is  quite  intelligible  in  the  original  and  need  & 
no  translation.  The  biography  of  Dr.  Pye  Smit  h 
ifi  an  interesting  sketch  of  a  great  and  good  man  ; 
and  there  are  six  other  papers,  all  well  written, 
and  upon  topics  of  present  interest — the  one  upon  ' 
"Crime  and  its  Perpetrators'*  being  especially 
worthy  of  note. 

Rome,  Regal  and  Republican.  A  Family  History  of 
Rome.  ByJANE Margaret  Strickland.  Editi^l 
by  Agnes* Strickland.  London:  Hall,  Virtu*^, 
and  Co.     1854. 

We  have  here  the  first  volume  of  a  comprehensive 
and  elaborate  work,  designed,  as  the  preface  in- 
forms us,  to  embrace  the  history  of  ancient  Homo 
in  all  its  stages  of  conquest,  civilization,  literatuTt 
and  art,  exhibiting  its  struggles  for  constitutional 
liberty,  its  ages  of  nation^  virtue — the  gradual  1 
growth  of  luxury,  its  passage  to  absolute  des- 
potism,  its  revival  with  Christianity,  and  its  deca} 
and  final  fall.  It  is  further  designed  to  be  a  bio- 
grapbical  history,  recording  the  lives  and  acts  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  in  every  age.  The 
author  tell  us  that,  if  successful,  this  volume  will 
be  followed  by  others  arranged  upon  the  same  plaii. 
Jndging  from  the  execution  of  the  volume  before 
us,— from  its  correct  though  unpretending  style ^ 
from  its  careful  and  scrupulous  adherence  to  fact, 
and  from  the  indefatigable  research  which  it  ex- 
hibits, we  should  say  there  can  be  no  doubt  whal  - 
eTer  of  its  acceptance  with  the  reading  public . 
Such  a  work  is  really  wanted— there  is  no  family 
History  of  Rome,  unless  wc  are  to  accept  as  surh 
those  prepared  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  which 
are  for  the  most  part  disfigured  with  silly  fable  *, 
and  are  all  of  them  far  too  meagre  in  details  i<^ 
afford  any  satisfactory  idea  of  Rome  in  its  ancient 
aspects  of  greatness,  and  glory,  and  luxury,  and 
human  carnage.  The  present  volume  embraces  the 
whole  period  from  the  founding  of  the  city  to  the 
fell  of  the  Gracchi.  Looking  to  its  adaptation  for 
femily  reading,  it  is  all  that  we  could  have  wished 
it  to  be.  The  period  which  followed  the  death  of 
the  illustrious  tribunes  may  require  to  be  sketched 
on  a  larger  canvas  and  with  a  bolder  hand ;  but 
we  have  faith  in  the  pen  that  has  traced  the  vary- 
ing chronicle  thus  far,  and  shall  await  with  con- 
fidence the  fruits  of  its  future  industry. 

^^I'Ose  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.     By  Thomas* 
Skaife.     London  :  Piper,  Stephenson,  and  Spent- u. 

1S54. 

^-  SiAiFE,  conscious  that  he  has  suffered  inju^- 
^ce  at  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Academy,  has  thrj 
temerity  to  complain  in  print — as  though  that  would 
do  him  any  good — and  to  retaliate,  by  exposing 
t^e  corruption  of  the  body  corporate  of  brutes,  as 
though  aU  the  world  did  not  know  it  already. 
Common-sense  should  have  suggested  to  him  that 
^8  only  gobble  and  grunt.  A  congregation  of 
%alhog8  can  do  no  more.  Give  a  man  irrespon* 
vole  control  over  his  fellows,  and  he  becomes  a 


despot;  give  the  same  to  a  body  of  men,  and  allot 
them  an  indefinite  amount  of  plunder  to  divide 
between  them,  and  they  become  infinitely  worse. 
Selfishness,  the  opprobrium  of  the  individual,  be- 
comes the  boast  of  the  body  corporate.  Look  at 
Sir  Martin  Archer  Shoe,  probably  a  feeling  and 
generous  man  in  private  life.  "What  does  he  say 
as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  ?  We  wiU 
translate  his  language  from  the  R.A.  idiom  into 
the  vulgar  tongue.  Says  he,  in  answer  to  the 
questions  of  the  committee  of  1836  :  "I,  Martin 
Archer  Shee,  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  'com- 
mon honesty.'  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  signification  of  the  word  *  fair- play.'  As  for 
such  a  term  as  'generosity,'  I  never  met  with  it 
in  my  life,  and  have  not  the  remotest  conception 
what  it  means.  It  is  my  conscientious  conviction 
that  if  circumstances  give  to  forty  men  the  power 
of  oppressing  and  plundering  four  thousand,  they 
are  fools  and  idiot^j  if  they  don't  do  it  so  long  as 
anj^hing  is  to  be  got  by  it."  Thus,  though  in 
other  words,  says  the  President  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy; and  such  are  true  R.A.  piinciples,  the 
natural  principles  of  all  irresponsible  bodies. 
Morally  speaking,  in  spite  of  all  their  wealth  and 
glitter,  the  Royal  Academy  is  the  most  disgust- 
ingly debased  association  in  all  England,  as  it  is, 
in  relation  to  the  arts,  the  most  mischievous. 
Crimes  which  indi^ddually  they  would  shudder  at, 
corporately  they  commit  in  cold  blood.  They 
drove  Hay  don,  tough  as  he  was,  to  suicide ;  they 
killed  MuJler  (because  they  foresaw  that  he  would 
excel  them  all),  as  certamly,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  "  Art-Union  Journal,"  "  as  if  they  had 
driven  a  steel  dagger  into  his  breast."  Their 
animus  is  precisely  that  of  Jew  traders.  They 
have  got  possession  of  the  shop ;  they  vn]l  sell 
nobody's  goods,  if  they  can  help  it,  but  their  own. 
They  make  the  pubHc,  who  ought  to  be  their 
masters,  pay  for  entrance ;  and  they  will  render 
no  account  of  the  money.  "What  can  Mr.  Skaife 
do  against  such  a  body  as  this  ?  They  will  laugh 
at  his  pamphlet ;  not  because  they  are  guiltless, 
but  because  they  are  impregnable.  Greed  has 
blinded  them  to  shame  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  of  no 
use  to  appeal  to  them.  Parliament  has  forborne 
to  interfere  with  their  truculent  management  and 
mischievous  monopoly  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  of  no 
use  to  appeal  to  the  public.  The  honourable  men 
among  them  are  in  the  minority,  and  so  long  as 
that  is  the  case,  there  are  no  hopes  of  reform  from 
within. 

Poetical  M'orks  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey  ; 
Minor  Contemporaneous  Poets,  and  Thomas  Sack- 
rille,  Lord  Btukhurst.  Edited  by  Robert  Bell. 
London :  Parker  and  Son.     1854. 

Tnis  is  the  second  volume  of  the  annotated  Edi- 
tion of  the  English  Poets,  in  course  of  publication 
by  Mr.  Parker.  It  affords  additional  evidence  of 
the  literary  and  critical  abilities  of  the  editor,  and  of 
his  determination  to  execute  the  work  in  a  style  of 
thorough  completeness.  The  life  of  Surrey,  pre- 
fixed to  his  poems,  is  an  admirable  piece  of  bio- 
graphy, in  which  facts  are  carefully  substantiated 
and  old  illusions  dispelled.     That  alone,  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  shorter  sketches  of  his  cotemporaries, 
is  worth  the  whole  price  of  the  volume.  Never 
before,  that  we  are  aware  of,  has  literary  labour 
of  so  much  value  been  bestowed  upon  an  edition 
of  the  poets  put  forth  at  such  a  price.  It  is  re- 
freshing now  and  then  to  turn  to  the  works  of 
these  early  English  bards,  who  wrote  not  for 
writing's  sake,  but  from  the  overflow  of  fency 
and  fervour,  and  whose  most  ingenious  conceits 
are  flavoured  with  a  charming  simplicity  which 
has  long  since  disappeared.  These  compositions 
were  written  above  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
have  a  peculiar  value  as  the  expression  of  the 
literary  aspect  of  the  period. 


The  Leisure  Hour.    Part  XXV.    Feb.  1,1854.    Lon- 
don :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  monthly  part  of  this  excellent  and  amusing 
periodical  contains  two  dozen  articles  on  subjects 
of  general  interest.  An  Australian  story  con- 
tinued from  week  to  week,  containing  or  to 
contain  pictures  of  life  in  the  sheep-runs, 
the  diggings,  and  the  cities  of  the  Southern 
world,  and  capitally  illustrated  with  engravings 
after  Gilbert,  must  present  a  peculiar  attraction 
at  the  present  time.  Then  there  are  illustrated 
articles  on  the  lost  mariners  of  the  Polar  Seas — 
and  a  variety  of  other  papers  excellently  adapted 
to  improve  the  leisure  of  a  spare  hour. 
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The  Abstainer's  Journal.  No.  XIII.  Glasgow :  Scot- 
tish Temperance  League. 

The  Early  Closing  Advoeaie  and  Commercial  Reformer. 
TiOndon :  Houlston  and  Stoneman.    1854. 


The  Comsng  Era  of  Praelieal  Reform,  not  **  Uommg  t* 
the  distance,'*  but  **  nigh  at  hand."  By  James  Silk  Buck- 
ingham. No.  1.  London :  Partridge,  Oakey,  and  Co. 
1854. 

Lectures  on  the  True,  the  Beautiful^  and  the  Qood.  By 
M.  V.  Cousin.  Increased  by  an  appendix  on  French 
Art  Translated  by  0.  W.  WighL  Third  Edition.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.     1854. 

The  Art  of  Questioning  ;  or^  a  short  Analysis  of  the 
Interrogatory  Methods  of  Instruction.  By  W.  T.  Young. 
Dublin:  Cuny  and  Co.  London:  Whittaker  and  Co. 
1853. 

The  Band  of  Hope  Review.  London:  Partridge, 
Oakey,  and  Co.    1858. 

Young  Glasgow ;  or.  The  Oentism  of  the  Western  Me- 
trapolis.    By  B.  Bnck,  Esq.    Glasgow:  Murray  and  Son. 

Paul  Clifford.  By  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  Bart  M.P.  (Rail- 
way  Library).    London :  Routledge  and  Co.     1854. 

Library  of  BibUcal  Literature.  Nos.  I.  and  U.  Lon- 
don :  W.  Freeman.     1854. 

The  Northern  Tribune,  a  Periodical  for  the  People. 
Nos.  I.  and  II.  Newcastle-on-Tyne :  J.  Barlow.  Lon- 
don :  Holyoake  and  Co.     1854. 

Agnes  Valmar.  A  Novel.  In  three  volumes.  London  : 
Chapman  and  Hall.    1854. 


We  have  received  a  circular  from  the  "  Neophytb  Wri- 
ters' Society,"  which  we  suppose  to  be  an  (usoeiation  of 
young  men  united  for  literary  improvement.  But  the  cir- 
cular does  7wt  inform  us  where  the  Society  exists,  or  how  a 
young  man  must  set  to  work  in  order  to  join  it.  The  cir- 
cular is  printed  in  Aberdeen,  but  the  first  meeting  took 
place  in  London,  and  the  members  live  everywhere. 
Judging  from  the  code  of  rules,  the  object  of  the  associO' 
tion  is  excellent,  and  we  cannot  witMiold  the  expression 
of  our  warmest  wishes  in  its  behalf.  The  plan  of  operation 
too  seems  good,  though  perhaps  capable  of  simplification. 
If  tlhe  members  are  earnest,  and  will  persist  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  kind  and  brotherly  feeling,  such  a  union  may 
result  to  someior  to  all  of  theim,  in  advantages  which  can- 
not be  too  highly  estimated — "Infinite  is  the  help  mam  can 
yield  to  man." 
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Prinee  of  Wales  life  and  Educational  Assuranee  Com- 
ptny. — ^At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  proprietors, 
held  at  the  offices,  105,  Regent-street,  Sir  T.  H.  Roberts, 
Bart.,  in  the  chair,  the  secretary  (Mr.  John  Hornby) 
read  a  report  of  the  directors,  irom  which  we  extract  the 
following  items : — 

"  Gentlemen, — The  close  of  the  year  1853  imposes 
on  your  directors  the  pleasing  duty  of  laying  before  you 
a  statement  of  business  transacted,  which  has  surpassed 
their  most  sanguine  expectations.  They  have  to  report 
773  proposals  for  assurance  of  life,  to  the  amount  of 
j£158,100  8s.  Od.,  received  during  the  past  year,  and  506 
policies  issued,  assuring  J^120f595  88.  i)d.,  producing  pre- 
miums amounting  to  i^317  2s.  9d.  The  first  and  se- 
cond years  of  the  company's  business  stand  thus — 

18.^2 £3,014  14    2  New  business. 

1853 4,817     2     0  „ 


iei,302  8  7 
The  increase  over  the  preceding  year  will  be  seen  to  be 
nearly  one  lialf.  The  life  losses  for  the  period  of  two 
years  have  been  jClOO,  which  amount,  in  comparison  with 
the  number  of  transactions,  is  unusually  smiJl,  and  your 
directors  take  this  opporttmity  of  stating  that  whetlier  in 
any  future  year  the  losses  be  above  or  below  the  average, 
nothing  can  exceed  the  zeal  and  care  of  their  medical 


officers.  The  great  success  that  has  been  met  with  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  liberality  of  the  company's 
principles,  and  the  respect  which  has  been  secured  for 
it  by  the  direct  and  open  manner  in  which  the  business 
has  been  conducted.  In  the  movement  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  life  assurance  your  directors  have  been  in  the 
van,  they  have  enabled  many  a  working  man,  since  the 
corresponding  period  of  la.st  year,  to  avail  himself  of  the 
blessings  of  life  assurance,  and  to  provide  support  and 
solace  for  himself  when  stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness ; 
and  they  beUeve  that  even  now  this  class  of  business  is 
but  commencing ;  the  sickness  losses  since  the  opening 
of  that  branch,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  have  been  re- 
markably small,  and  your  directors  have  in  every  in- 
stance found  themselves  fairly  treated.  A  new  branch 
has  been  established  during  the  past  year,  to  enable 
mariners,  seamen,  as  well  as  officers,  to  assure  their 
lives  at  one  imiform  rate,  so  that  the  policy  shall  renH^ 
valid  to  whatever  climate  the  duty  of  the  mariner  or  the 
interest  of  the  mercantile  seaman  may  take  him ;  it  is 
considered  that  tlie  want  of  some  such  plan  as  this  might 
he  seriously  felt  at  the  present  time,  and  as  much  busi- 
ness has  already  accrued,  your  directors  expect  that  this 
branch  may  be  a  highly  successful  and  remnxierative 
one.  Your  directors  have  received  many  suggestions  on 
the  subject  of  an  increased  rate  of  dividend,  but  although, 
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8,  tally  warranted  by  the  suooess  of  the  company, 
they  feel  it  advisable  to  recommend  that  the  question  be 
deferred  to  another  year  ;  and  that  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  paid-up  capital  be  now 
declared ;  they  have  also  been  requested  by  many  share- 
holders  to  make  the  dividend  half-yearly,  and,  in  order 
to  meet  this  desire,  ihey  have  resolved  to  declare,  on 
tlieir  own  responsibility,  on  the  nearest  board  day  to  the 
30th  Jimey  a  dividend  of  2^  per  cent,  for  the  half-year." 

ProfldMLt  dflrki'  Xntual  life  AnoeSatioiL— At  the  an. 
nnal  general  meeting  of  this  association,  held  at  the 
London  Tavern,  as  usual,  the  business  of  the  life  assu- 
nnce  department  took  precedence,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  chairman,  Mr.  B.  H.  Jones,  was  conducted  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Welch,  the  deputy-chairman. 
The  report  of  the  board  of  management  gave  the  follow- 
ing details  of  business  done  during  the  past  year : — 

^  The  number  of  policies  issued  during  the  past  year 
is  491  for  J^'96,225 ;  7  annuities,  £114  Os.  Id.,  which  is  an 
increase  of  62  policies  for  j£l4,272  on  the  business  of 
1S52;  18  proposals  for  ^60,250  have  been  declined;  68 
proposals  for  j£24,-350  have  been  deferred,  withdrawn,  or 
are  under  consideration — making  the  total  number  of 
proposals  584,  for  dCl  16,825. 

"The  annual  income  arising  from  premiums  on  poli- 
cies in  existence,  together  with  dividends  and  interest  on 
m\esied  capital,  amounts  to  j£l  1,822. 

•*The  amount  of  claims  arising  from  21  deaths  is 
i^,871,  including  bonuses  added  to  Uie  sums  assured. 
Tbe  amount  of  claims  paid  to  the  representatives  of 
dec«Mied  members  since  the  formation  of  the  association 
11^,045. 

"Reverting  to  their  last  report,  the  board  have  now  to 
umoance  that  the  actuaries  (Mr.  Griffith  Davies  and 
Mr.  William  Ratray),  ha\'ing  rendered  their  report  on 
the  tssets  and  liabilities  of  the  association  to  the  81st 
Deewnber,  1852,  recommended  that  an  amount  (after 
reaerring  a  sum  sufficient  for  all  liabilities)  equivalent  to 
!^  rarersionary  bonus  of  X'13,800,  be  divided  amonpst 
those  members  entitled  to  participate  therein,  which  the 
tKwd  have  accordingly  carried  into  effect. 

"The  accounts  for  the  past  year  have  been  duly 
ndited,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  association  of 
i:^538  139.  lid. — ^thus,  after  pa^^nent  of  all  claims,  in- 
ireaang  the  funds  of  the  association  to  i;53,605  8s.  Od. 

"The  balance-sheet  has  been,  as  usual,  submitted  to 
the  trustees  and  approved  by  them. 

"During  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  a  bill  was 
PMsed  reducing  considerably  the  stamp  duty  on  life 
policies  of  assurance.  The  board,  being  always  desirous 
of  offering  every  facility  and  encouragement  for  persons 
to  insure  their  lives,  at  once  determined  to  forego  the 
<^bvge  for  stamps  on  policies. 

"The  following  gentlemen,  duly  qualified,  have  been 
DomiDated  as  auditors  for  the  year  1S54: — Mr.  James 
Richard  Lloyd,  Mr.  Francis  Frederick  Toole,  and  Mr. 
Chuies  WooUey. 

"The  board,  in  conclusion,  feel  perfect  confidence  in 
<ht«ing  the  attention  of  all  classes  to  the  soimd  position 
of  the  association,  to  the  benefits  it  has  already  conferred, 
lod  the  power  it  possesses  to  assist  in  carrying  out  one 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  life  assurance,  *  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  make  provision  for  his 
fannly,'  and  they  call  upon  every  member  to  use  his 
Pi^Kttest  exertion  to  so  desirable  an  object." 

After  the  report,  the  balance-sheet  was  road,  and  by  a 
scpttite  statement  of  the  funds  and  effects  of  the  associa- 
tion, up  to  the  31st  of  December,  1853,  it  appeared  that 
there  was  a  balance  in  favour  of  this  association  of 
^3,695  8s.  9d.,  being  the  amount  by  which  the  receipts 
exceed  the  expenditure  to  this  date. 

The  business  of  the  benevolent  department  came 
wxt,  and  Mr.  Welch  vacated  the  chair  in  favour  of  J. 
A.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  meetuig.  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
MoiToagb,  M.P.,  supported  Mr.  Smith  in  the  chair,  in 
^i^Hoa  to  the  managers. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  report: — 


*'The  board  of  management  have  the  pleasure  to 
present  their  thirteenth  annual  report  to  Uie  donors, 
subscribers,  and  members  of  this  department,  and  refer 
them,  with  satisfaction,  to  the  following  details,  which 
show  a  continuance  of  its  prosperous  condition  :— 

381  old  subscribers i;490    5    6 

31  new  ditto    34    2    6 

1  life  ditto 10  10    0 


Je543  18    U 
Subscriptions  from  insurers — 
1705at5s...je448  15    0 
2  at  lOs.  6d.        110 
37  at  10s.  . .      18  10    0 

7  at  20s 7     0    0 

£476     6     0  =  ^1019     4     0 

8  donations 49  19     9 


jei069     3     9 

"  Gratuities  amounting  to  JB170  15s.  have  been  given 
to  members,  and  to  the  -widows  and  orphan  children  of 
members. 

"Loans  to  the  extent  of  i;i,887  have  been  granted 
to  86  members,  making  a  total  of  jC15,077  since  tJie 
commencement. 

♦*  C)n  the  18th  of  May  last,  in  accordance  with  a  re- 
solution of  the  last  annual  general  meeting,  one  clerk 
was  elected  to  an  annuity  of  X'30 ;  one  to  an  annuity  of 
£25;  three  widows  were  elected  to  annuities  of  £20 
each,  and  two  to  annuities  of  ^£15  each;  making  to- 
gether a  further  annual  charge  of  j£l45.  The  total 
number  of  annuitants  is  now  7  clerks,  and  27  widows 
of  clerks,  at  on  annual  charge  of  £600. 

"  The  board  of  management,  looking  to  the  present 
prosperous  state  of  tlie  funds  of  this  department,  have 
much  pleasure  in  recommending  that,  on  the  17th  May 
next,  or  upon  such  other  day  as  they  may  appoint,  a 
further  sum,  not  exceeding  .£160,  be  granted  in  annui- 
ties to  two  clerks  and  the  widows  of  five  clerks,  accord- 
ing to  the  applications  which  may  be  received. 

"A  resolution  to  carry  this  recommendation  into 
effect  will  be  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

"At  the  second  di\'ision  of  profits  of  the  insurance 
department,  to  the  31st  December,  1852,  a  sum  of  £712, 
being  one-tenth  of  the  said  profits,  has  been  paid  over 
to  this  department,  in  accordance  with  the  rules. 

"  The  board  have  unqualified  satisfaction  in  referring 
to  the  past,  as  regards  the  peculiar  benefits  of  this 
department,  as  they  have  been  enabled  to  comply  with 
all  the  claims  for  assistance  which  have  been  made 
upon  them  up  to  the  present  time ;  but  they  nevertheless 
call  upon  the  clerks,  whose  interests  are  so  involved 
in  supporting  the  association,  to  assist  them  in  exertions 
to  increase  its  means,  and  thus  continue  to  render  cer- 
tain that  assistance  they  have  hitherto  conferred." 

The  balance-sheet  was  then  read  ;  and  from  its  state- 
ment there  appeared  a  balance  of  £14,562  17s.  3d.  in 
favour  of  this  department,  being  the  amount  by  which 
the  receipts  exceed  the  expenditure  to  the  present 
date. 

Phoenix  Life  Assurance  Company. — The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  above  company  ,was 
held  at  lAverpool  on  Thursday,  the  8th  September,  1863. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  the  report : — 

"  The  number  of  policies  issued  by  the  company  is 
2000,  assuring  £135,678  8s.  ;  in  addition  to  which 
there  were  received  75  proposals  for  the  assurance  of 
£45,257  IHs.,  but  which,  in  most  part,  were  not  carried 
out,  owing  to  the  amount  of  additional  premium  the 
directors  deemed  it  necessan'  to  require,  to  secure  the 
funds  of  the  company  against  loss  by  the  risks. 

"  It  is  necessary'  to  observe  that  the  business  trans- 
acted by  the  company,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
London  board,  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
industrial  classes ;  but  in  now  seeking  that  of  a  higher 
and  larger  character,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  direc- 
tors to  discard  that  upon  which  the  company  was 
originally  founded. 

"The  directors  have  to  refer  to  the  plan  for  assurance 
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against  aiscidental  death  at  sea,  fimt  introduoed  to  the 

public  by  the  Phcmix  life  Assurance  Company;  and 
they  have  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  proprietors 
upon  not  having  sustained  a  single  loss  in  this  depart- 
ment of  their  business. 

"  It  is  tlie  intention  of  the  directors  from  this  time  to 
issue  their  policies  free  of  stamp  duty  to  the  assured ;  so 
that  the  only  expense  on  effecting  an  assurance  in  this 
company,  wUl  be  that  of  the  premium  according  to  the 
tabular  rates. 

"  The  directors  call  the  attention  of  the  proprietors  to 
the  subjoined  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
for  the  past  year,  and  recommend  that  a  dividend  be 
declared  for  the  past  and  ensuing  years,  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  income  tax." 


Dr. 


1852—53. 


Toshai-es 2,028     7 

Premiums 3,088  15 

1,698     5 

75    8 


Deposits 

Sundry  accounts  due 

Sundry   amounts    due    to  the 

omitted  in  former  balance 
Bidance  from  last  account . . 


company. 


147    6 
58  10 


^7,149    2    3 


To  balance  brought  down i£2,5d7  18    1 


(Signed) 


John  Gaudiksb, 
B.  Cecil  Austin 


.1 


Auditors. 


Cb.  expenditure. 

'  By  house  repairs,  rent,  rates,  taxes,  coals 
and  gas,  fire  insurance  and  surveyor's 
charges 

Printing,  stationery,  postages,  petty  ex- 
penses, and  registration  charges 

Advertisements,  agency  and  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  medical  fees 

Salaries  and  medical  officers 

Paid  claims  for  death 

Paid  for  policies  surrendered 

Be-asRurances  and  commission 

Law  charges,  interest,  &  incidental  expenses 

Balance,  investments,  property 
purchased,  and  iu  hands  of 
agents  ^1,887  U    4 

Policy  stamps  in  hand        . .         12  10    0 

In  manager's  hand    . .         . .       120  13    8 

At  bankers 516  19  11 


£      6.   d. 


323 

6 

4 

626 

17 

9 

646 

15 

6 

,165 

2 

1 

306 

0 

0 

54 

10 

11 

996 

18 

9 

491 

12  10 

24th  June,  1853. 

(Signed) 
BowLAND  Gardiner  Alston, 
b.  h.  goolden, 
Maurice  Evans, 


2,537  18     1 
je7,149    2     3 


Directors. 


Engliih  and  Foreign  (Lift  and  Fire)  Aagnranee  Com- 
pany.— The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
Uiis  company  was  held  at  their  offices,  38,  Arundel- 
street.  Strand,  on  Wednesday.  In  the  absence  of  Lord 
Erskine,  chairman  of  the  company,  the  chair  was  filled 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall. 

Mr.  Wm.  Carpenter,  managing  director,  having  opened 
the  business  of  the  day  by  reading  the  notice  csdling 
the  meeting,  laid  before  the  shareholders  a  report,  stating 


the  amount  of  businesa  transacted  in  the  office  during 
the  year. 

"  790  proposals  have  been  received,  for  assuring  the 
sum  of  i£44,443.  Of  these,  486  have  been  accepted, 
assuring  j£81,346,  and  producing  annual  premiums  to 
the  amount  of  jL*1,161.  Of  the  remaining  proposals, 
49,  for  assuring  j£3,194,  have  been  rejected,  ftt>m  various 
causes ;  while  255,  for  assuring  the  sum  of  iLD,903,  are 
not  yet  completed. 

"  Of  the  lives  accepted,  one  only  has  dropped ;  from 
which  statement  it  wUl  be  seen  that  the  loss  by  death 
during  the  year  has  fallen  far  short  of  that  anticipated 
and  provided  for  in  the  tables  of  premiums,  and  there 
is,  so  far,  a  considerable  balance  of  gain  to  the  office. 

"  The  profit  and  loss  account,  appended  to  the  balance- 
sheet,  exliibits,  in  a  very  satisfactor}'  manner,  the  results 
of  the  year's  business.  After  charging  all  the  expenses 
incident  to  it,  as  well  as  one-tenm  of  the  preliminary 
expenses  (which  the  deed  of  settlement  makes  payable 
in  ten  years),  and  setting  apart  a  sum  equal  to  one  per 
cent,  on  the  existing  assurances,  ^^  1,346,  which  the 
most  competent  authorities  have  shown  to  be  ample  to 
cover  the  policy  risks  of  the  second  year  of  a  company's 
operations,  there  is  shown  to  be  a  clear  balance  of  profit 
amounting  to  j£355  on  the  year's  transactions. 

*^  By  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Union  fire  Office, 
the  directors  hope  to  develop  a  good  fire  business,  as 
auxiliary  to  their  principal  business  of  life  assurance. 

**In  the  Birmingham  district,  where  an  office  has 
been  opened,  and  a  good  amount  of  business  done,  some 
interruption  has  occurred,  in  consequence  of  a  change 
having  become  necessary  in  the  superintending  agency. 
The  directors  have  good  reason  to  believe,  from  the  zeal 
and  activity  of  the  gentleman  now  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  that  district,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
first  agents  of  the  company,  that  the  btisiness  there  will 
soon  be  largely  increased. 

^*  With  a  strong  desire  to  aid  in  extending  the  great 
benefits  of  assurance  amongst  the  industrial  classes,  and 
to  afibrd  the  security  of  a  proprietary  company,  in  lieu 
of  the  precarious  undertaking,  and  frequently-tecurring 
failure  of  benefit  societies,  the  board  of  directors,  in 
compliance  with  the  reiterated  and  urgent  representa- 
tions of  some  of  their  most  intelligent  agents,  are  having 
developed  and  matured  a  new  and  valuable  system  of 
life  and  sickness  assurance,  which  ^-ill  at  once  supply  a 
long-felt  want  and  greatly  enlarge  the  operations  and 
usefulness  of  the  company. 

"  The  directors  recommend  that  a  dividend  of  £6  per 
cent,  free  from  income  tax,  on  the  paid-up  capital  be 
declared  paid. 

"  As  required  by  the  deed  of  settlement,  three  directors 
retire  by  rotation,  namely,  M^jor  Bezant,  W.  Lelean, 
and  B.  Jones. 

''  The  Bev.  J.  B.  Beade,  and  the  Bev.  Charles  Lowndes, 
who  have  both  sat  at  the  board  for  some  time  past,  offer 
themselves  for  election  by  the  shareholders,  and  are 
recommended  by  the  directors,  as  is  also  the  re-election 
of  Major  Bejsant. 

"  The  auditors,  Mr.  Thomas  Goodyear  and  Mr.  B,  K. 
Burt,  also  retire,  and  offer  tliemselves  for  re-election.'* 

After  some  observations  from  the  chairman,  a  dividend 
of  five  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital  was  then  declared. 
M^jor  Bezant  was  re-elected  a  director  of  the  company, 
and  the  appointments  of  Bev.  Messrs.  C.  Lowndes  and 
J.  B.  Beade  to  seats  at  the  board  confirmed.  The  out- 
going auditors  were  next  re-elected,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  given  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  when  the  proceed- 
ings terminated  with  the  usual  complimentaiy  rote. 
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BECENT    TRAVELS    AND    DISCOVERIES    IN    SYRIA. 


It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
conceive  that  the  struggle  now  going  on  in  the 
East  will  ultimately  be  productive  of  so  many 
changes  in  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
people  now  under  Turkish  rule,  as  to  direct  pub- 
lic attention  once  more  to  that  part  of  the  world 
which  was  the  cradle  of  civilization  and  the  scene 
of  the  mightiest  events  in  the   history  of  the 
human  race.     A  country  of  so  much  importance 
as  S}Tia  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  aftected  by  any- 
thing which  may  change   the  character  of  the 
power  by  which  it  is  governed.     Its  value  as  the 
tey  of  the  East  has  always  been  appreciated,  and 
it  is  not  too  much,  perhaps,  to  suppose  that  it 
niay  one  day  become  the  battle-field  of  a  religious 
var.    There  is  one  part  of  it,  about  which  com- 
paratirely  little  is  known,  which  has  always  been 
the  rampart  of  religious  liberty  in  the  East,  viz., 
the  territory  of  Lebanon.     Though  included  in 
the  dominion  of  the  Sultan,  and  fonning  a  part 
of  one  of  the  Syrian  pashaliks,  it  may  be  said  to 
^Qjoy  an  independence  which  does  not  belong  to 
^y  other  part  of  the   Ottoman  Empire.     The 
^bits  of  its  people,  its  traditions  and  its  govern- 
ment,  are   all   peculiar,    and   amid   its   sublime 
^*enery  an  asylum  has  for  ages  been  found  from 
the  oppression  of  Turkish  rule.     As  the  inhabi- 
^ts  of  Lebanon  have  hitherto  maintained  some- 
thing like  a  neutrality,  and  would  certainly  be 
^ble  to  throw  considerable   weight  into   either 
Scale  in  the  event  of  a  contest  for  the  soil  of 
^yria,  it  is  of  consequence  to  know  something 
^bout  their  character  and  their  position  in  relation 
to  the  tendencies  of  the  times.     A  work  recently 
published  by  an  officer  of  the  British  army,  resi- 
^nt  for  some  years  in  the  territory  of  Lebanon, 
is  calculated,  we  think,  to  afford  us  at  least  a  part 
^i  this  knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it 
*^f  considerable   value   at  the   present  moment. 
Colonel  Churchill,    from    the    minute   inquiries 
^hich  he  seems  to  have  made  respecting  the  cus- 
toms and  religious  beliefs  of  the  people  among 
vhom  he  sojourned,  has  been  able  greatly  to  ex- 
tend our  knowledge  of  this  interesting  territory, 
2nd  we,  therefore,  propose  to  give  a  brief  epitome 
of  the  three  volumes  which  he  has  recently  pub- 
voL.  XXI. — yo.  rcxLiv. 


lished.  Before  doing  so,  however^  it  is  necessary 
that  the  reader  should  know  precisely  what  is 
meant  by  the  territory  of  !Mount  Lebanon.  Le- 
banon, strictly  speaking,  is  that  part  of  the  great 
range  of  mountiiins  extending  from  Egj-pt  to  the 
Taurus,  but  the  name  has  been  given  to  a  wide 
expanse  of  country  reaching  nearly  to  Tripoli  on 
the  north  and  to  Sidon  on  the  south ;  while  the 
Mediterranean  bounds  it  on  the  west,  and  the 
great  valley  of  Ca^lo  Syria  on  the  east.  It  is 
about  100  miles  in  length,  and  from  twenty -five 
to  thirty  in  breadth,  while  its  poj)ulation  at  the 
last  census  was  computed  at  400,000.  In  its 
natural  features  it  is  delightfully  varied  ;  its  cli- 
mate is  such  as  that  malignant  diseases  are  never 
known  among  its  people,  and  it  niuy  be  said  to 
have  yielded  us  some  of  our  finest  horticultund 
specimens.  The  hyacinth,  the  tulip,  the  sweet 
pea,  the  anemone,  mignionette,  and  others  of  our 
favourite  flowers,  grow  in  ^\^ld  luxuriance  in  its 
woods  and  by  the  wayside.  Its  inhabitants  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Druses  and  the 
Maronites — the  one  an  offshoot  of  Mohamcdanism, 
the  other  a  pecidiar  sect  of  Christians.  The 
Druses  may  be  said  to  be  only  nominally  Moham- 
medans. They  are  Unitarians  in  faith,  and  as 
a  religious  community  are  divided  into  several 
orders,  of  which  the  Sheiks  hold  the  chief  poli- 
tical influence,  while  the  Ockals  may  be  consi- 
dered a  class  of  priests  or  mystics.  The  religious 
era  of  the  Druses  dates  from  about  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  at  first  a  fiery  spirit 
of  proselytism  perv^aded  the  sect ;  but  this  was 
speedily  suppressed  in  order  to  preserve  its  unity. 
Ever  since  the  Druse  religion  has  been  a  sacred 
inheritance.  Peculiar  in  their  religious  belief, 
the  Druses  are  not  less  so  in  their  government 
and  social  economy.  The  Emirs  and  Sheiks  exer- 
cise their  political  functions  so  successfully  that 
pauperism  is  unknown,  and  the  labouring  class 
live  in  comfortable  if  not  affluent  circumstances. 
Pride  of  rank  is  strong  among  them,  and  it  alone 
determines  the  sphere  within  which  maniages 
can  be  contracted :  the  daughter  of  a  Sheik  will 
continue  unmarried  all  her  life  rather  than  unite 
with  any  one  of  inferior  rank,  whatever  be  his 
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other  claims.  In  no  respect  arc  the  females  among 
the  Druses  affected  by  the  prevailing  customs  of 
the  East.  They  are  better  informed  and  enjoy 
much  more  liberty  than  the  women  of  Turkey ; 
they  are  the  sole  object^j  of  conjugal  affection,  a 
plurality  of  wives  being  strictly  discountenanced  ; 
and  they  are  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  quit  the 
residence  of  their  husbands,  the  facility  of  divorce 
being  such  as  to  amount  to  a  mere  formal  avowal 
of  a  wish  to  be  disunited.  The  separation  thus 
easily  effected  is  irrevocable,  and  both  parties  are 
free  to  re- marry.  The  !Maronites  of  Lebanon  are 
a  people  holding  a  position  of  at  least  equal  im- 
portance in  the  country  to  that  occupied  by  the 
Druses.  Colonel  Churchill  has  collected  a  good 
deal  of  information  respecting  them,  chiefly,  how- 
ever, with  the  view  of  showing  that  in  the  case 
of  an  invasion  of  this  part  of  Syria  by  a  Christian 
power,  they  might  form  a  valuable  auxiliary 
force.  At  this  moment,  one  of  those  disturbances, 
so  frequent  in  the  country,  has  reawakened  tlie 
old  animosity  cherished  by  the  Druses  towards 
the  Maronites,  and  in  the  event  of  internal  com- 
motions in  Turkey  the  latter  might  assume  a  very 
important  position.  The  traditions  of  the  Maron- 
ites allude  to  a  revival  of  the  ancient  glories  of 
Palestine ;  and  some  of  their  priests  maintain  that 
the  sites  of  its  ancient  cities  shall  yet  be  reoccupied 
by  Christians  of  their  persuasion.  This  must  of 
course  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  these  traditions  have  frequently 
been  of  considerable  value  in  enabling  travcllera 
to  trace  the  sites  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Syria, 
Of  late  years  many  remarkable  discoveries  have 
been  made  in  the  East,  tending  to  illustrate  the 
civilisation  of  the  world's  earlier  nations,  and 
of  those  several  of  comparatively  recent  date 
are  not  only  worthy  of  notice  in  connection  with 
the  Maronite  traditions,  but  add  very  consi- 
derably to  our  knowledge  of  Eastern  antiquities. 
!Much  of  the  information  we  possess  respecting 
the  existing  state  of  Syria  is  associated  with  the 
names  of  two  distinguished  Frenchmen,  Chateau- 
briand and  Lamartine  ;  hereafter  we  must  connect 
with  these  the  name  of  M.  F.  de  Saulcy,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
who,  though  destitute  of"  that  poetic  sensibility- 
through  which  his  two  better-known  countryTnen 
regarded  the  scenes  of  their  pilgrimages,  has  never- 
theless brought  to  light  many  things  which  do 
not  require  the  fervour  of  the  poet  to  make  them 
interesting.  M.  de  Saulcy's  high  reputation  as 
an  archaeologist  and  a  scholar  furnishes  us  with  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  the  infor- 
mation which  he  communicates  respecting  the 
history  and  existing  condition  of  some  of  the 
most  important  localities  in  the  ancient  history  of 
the  world ;  and  were  anything  else  necessary  to 
recommend  the  results  of  his  investigations  fai-thcr 
than  the  inherent  interest  of  them,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  spirit  in  which  these  were  prosecuted. 
"We  are  disposed  to  regard  the  discoveries  which 
he  made  in  the  East  during  1850  and  1851  as 
nearly  equal  in  importance  to  those  which  have 
attracted  public  attention  to  the  long-buried  cities 
i>/  the  Assyrian  Empire.     True,  he  has  brought 


home  no  monumental  sculptures,  and  has  added 
but  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  ancient 
civilisation ;  yet  the  success  which  has  crowned 
his  efforts  to  discover  the  sites  of  cities  which  ex- 
isted long  ere  Nineveh  had  arisen,  and  to  elucidate 
various  questions  of  importance  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  old  world  over  which  doubts 
have  long  hung,  despite  the  labours  of  preceding 
travellers,  give  his  researches  a  value  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  appreciated  by  every  enlightened  reader. 
His  journey  was  undertaken  partly  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  relief  from  the  pressing  effects  of 
grief  occasioned  by  a  severe  domestic  bereavement, 
and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
carry  out  some  long- cherished  schemes  of  inves- 
tigation. Having  solicited  from  the  French 
government  the  designation  of  a  savant  charged 
with  a  scientific  mission,  he  obtained  access  to 
places  and  means  of  information  not  generally 
available  to  the  ordinary  traveller.  This  did  not, 
however,  save  him  from  the  perils  and  annoyances 
to  which  almost  every  traveller  in  the  East  is 
subject.  He  experienced  all  the  discomforts  arising 
from  the  filthy  habits  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  was  occasionally  compelled  to  sojourn ;  was 
constantly  subjected  to  the  hardships  arising  from 
the  cupidity  of  the  Arabs;  and  had  even  to  en- 
counter hordes  of  the  banditti  who  infest  the 
desolate  plains  of  Palestine,  and  live  by  the 
plunder  of  the  passing  traveller.  Of  course  none 
of  these  things  had  any  effect  in  deterring  M.  do 
Saulcy  from  prosecuting  the  objects  which  he  had 
proposed  to  himself,  one  of  which  was  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  plains  of  Moab  and  the  shores 
of  Lake  Asphaltites,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  embracing 
that  mysterious  region  which  tradition  has  assigned 
as  the  sites  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  is  curious 
to  remark,  that  the  idea  which  M.  de  Saulcy 
gives  us  of  this  strange  territory  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  variance  with  that  which  has  been  fur- 
nislied  by  the  majority  of  travellers.  The  plain, 
washed  by  the  still  and  dreary  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  suggested  to  him  none  of  those  associa- 
tions of  gloom  and  terror  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  connect  with  it.  Its  once  remarkable 
richness  had  not  entirely  passed  away,  and  life 
yet  bloomed  where  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
suppose  that  all  was  banenness  and  death.  The 
region  of  the  Pentapolis,  a  portion  of  the  land  of 
Moab,  has  been  often  visited,  and  the  existence 
there  of  extensive  ruins  in  which  no  trace  has  been 
found  of  anything  belonging  to  the  classic  age, 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  interest  and  of  curious 
speculation  among  archaeologists.  The  common 
belief  that  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  cover  the 
tract  on  which  Sodom  and  the  Cities  of  the  Plain 
once  stood  has  doubtless  had  considerable  effect  in 
preventing  a  satisfactory  examination  of  these 
ruins ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  sup- 
posing that  this  belief  is  merely  the  offspring  of 
some  legendary  fable.  There  is  nothing  in  history, 
so  far  as  we  remember,  which  gives  the  slightest 
countenance  to  such  a  supposition;  on  the  con- 
trary, both  Tacitus  and  Strabo  speak  of  the  ex- 
istence of  architectural  remains  on  the  shores 
of  the  Asphaltic  Lake.    It  is  obvious  that  the 
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account  given  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  of  the  de- 
struction of  these  cities  in  the  dtiys  of  Abraham, 
contains  nothing  from  which  we  can  reasonably 
infer  that  they  were  submerged.  The  terrible 
picture  of  the  catastrophe  clearly  leads  to  the 
cnndusion  that  volcanic  agency  was  employed  in 
their  destruction,  and  that  an  extraordinary  con- 
vulsion transformed  a  fruitful  tract  of  country 
into  a  wilderness  of  salt.  M.  do  Saulcy  may 
therefore  be  said  to  have  had,  as  it  were,  a 
starting  point  for  his  investigations,  and  after 
prosecuting  them  -vvith  unwearied  assiduity,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea  he  was  able  to  trace  the  sites 
and  the  ruins  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  Zeboiim, 
vhich  had  hitherto  remained  in  total  obscurity. 
The  eastern  shore  became  a  part  of  the  land  of 
Moab,  and  was  peopled  up  to  a  comparatively 
hte  period ;  and  it  is  therefore  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  destroyed  cities  could  not  be  looked  for 
there.  "  If,"  says  M.  de  Saulcy,  "  on  the  very 
8p3t  where,  from  Scriptural  and  historical  infor- 
mation, Sodom  ought  to  exist,  we  find  a  huge 
mountain  of  salt,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in 
the  country,  bearing  on  all  the  declivities,  flank- 
ing its  northern  pEU-t,  the  extensive  ruins  of  a 
city;  ruins  among  which  you  can  distinguish, 
on  a  careful  examination,  many  foundations  of 
walls;  if,  within  somewhat  more  than  half  a 
league  from  this  place  (a  mile  and  a  half  English 
measurement),  towards  tlie  mountain  raup:c,  we 
fall  in  with  other  ruins  of  a  town,  called  Zouera- 
et-Tatah,  the  lower  town  of  Zoar,  is  it  even  pos- 
sible to  question  the  identity  of  the  one,  Kharbct 
Esdoum,  with  Sodom,  and  of  the  other,  Zuucra, 
vithZoar?"  It  is  plain  that  no  such  idea  as 
that  the  cities  of  Sodom  were  submerged  in  the 
vatera  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake  ever  was  entertained 
by  the  ancient  writers,  either  of  Judaism  or  the 
classical  period ;  in  fact,  they  lead  us  to  quite  an 
opposite  conclusion,  so  tliat  the  identity  of  such  re- 
mains as  M.  de  Saulcy  discovered,  with  the  remains 
of  the  Pentapolitan  cities,  is  a  question  which  only 
requires  such  proof  as  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
it.  He  has,  for  example,  established  beyond  a 
doaht  the  relative  distances  of  these  cities  from 
wch  other,  and  he  finds  that  the  ruins  still  exist- 
ing on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  arc  precisely 
at  the  same  distances  from  one  another.  Again, 
there  13  no  record,  not  even  a  tradition,  about 
Jffly  other  cities  having  flourished  at  a  subsequent 
pOTod  in  this  locality.  M.  de  Saulcy*s  conclusions, 
then,  may  be  said  to  be  founded  on  much  better 
endence  than  we  have  for  the  antiquity  of  many 
c^  of  the  Egyptian  monuments.  True,  there 
an)  no  inscriptions,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  direct 
proofs  of  these  ruins  being  the  ruins  of  the  Penta- 
politan cities,  but  in  the  absence  of  anything 
to  the  contrary,  and  taken  in  connection  with 
the  consideration  of  the  sites  being  the  true  ones, 
wc  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  Cities  of  the  Plain 
have  been  discovered. 

M.  de  Saulcy* 8  travels  and  researches  extended 
^tly  beyond  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  He 
W  previously  visited  Jerusalem,  and  during  a 
brief  Bojoum  within  its  walls  had  seen  enough 


to  awaken  a  strong  desire  to  carry  out  a  syste- 
matic investigation  of  its  more  interesting  anti- 
quities, and  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  previous  travellers,  as  well  as  the 
Mussclmen  and  Jews  within  the  city,  to  attach 
certain  legends  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  most 
conspicuous  of  these.  Having  proceeded  into 
Palestine  as  far  as  Hebron,  the  streets  of  which 
are  now  infested  at  night  by  troops  of  jackals, 
whose  incessant  bowlings  render  it  impossible 
for  the  traveller  to  rest,  M.  de  Saulcy  took  what 
had  once  been  the  high  road  between  that  citj^ 
and  Jerusalem,  where  he  met  the  Abbe  Michon 
(who  has  also  recently  published  in  Franco  an 
account  of  his  travels),  together  with  several 
others  of  his  distinguished  countrymen,  whom  a 
current  report  of  his  death  during  the  perilous 
journey  in  the  desert  had  filled  with  fears  and 
anxieties.  During  the  first  few  days  of  his  stay, 
preparations  were  made  for  a  survey  of  the  country 
lying  between  the  Holy  City  and  the  northern 
point  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  but  as  the  results 
of  this  journey  were  comparatively  unimportant, 
relating  chiefly  to  topographical  arrangements, 
and  the  examination  of  such  localities  as  the 
Brook  Cherith,  Jericho,  Bethany,  Mount  Pisgah, 
and  the  so-called  tomb  of  Moses,  we  shall  not 
follow  the  traveller  and  his  party,  but  wait 
their  return  to  Jenisalcm.  We  may  merely 
notice  however  his  visit  to  the  Mussulman 
convent  of  Waby  Mousa,  which  is  said  to  contain 
the  tomb  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Hebrew 
Exodus.  Of  course  there  is  no  authority  for  this 
tradition ;  in  fact  the  locality  is  not  the  one  re- 
ferred to  in  connection  with  his  mysterious  death 
and  burial,  and  our  traveller  is  at  considerable 
pains  to  prove  what  was  scarcely  worth  proving. 
The  Imaum  who  presides  over  the  religious  fra- 
ternity who  have  settled  on  what  they  conceive 
to  be  a  sacred  spot,  is  a  dii*ty  Indian  Dervish,  who 
never  fails  to  extract  a  goodly  amount  of  piasti'es 
from  every  ^asitor. 

Immediately  after  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  M. 
de  Saulcy  began  his  archoeological  review  of  the 
various  points  of  interest.  He  had  long  desired 
to  examine  the  enclosure  of  the  Temple,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  what  remained  of  the  old 
wall,  and  accordingly  his  attention  was  first  di- 
rected to  that  portion  of  it  forming  the  enclosure 
of  the  Seraglio,  which  now  occupies  the  place  of 
the  edifice  built  by  Solomon.  There  is  one  part 
of  this  wall  which  the  Jews  are  permitted  to 
approach  every  Friday  evening,  and  which  they 
use  as  a  place  of  prayer — or  as  it  is  frequently 
called — a  place  of  wiiiling.  Under  the  belief 
that  this  is  all  that  remains  to  them  of  the  once 
magnificent  temple  reared  at  a  time  when  their 
nation  had  reached  its  highest  point  of  power 
and  greatness,  they  thrust  their  heads  into  the 
cavities  of  the  wall  and  water  the  stones  wilh 
tears  that  are  often  those  of  unaffected  srrrow. 
Frequent  and  careful  study  of  architectural  relics 
throughout  Palestine  enabled  M.  de  Saulcy  to  re- 
cognise, wherever  they  might  appear,  the  sym- 
bolic marks  of  the  Judaic  construction,  or  the 
buildings  dating  from  the  -pmovJi  oi  ^oV^tcv^tv  \ix.\ 
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the  kings  of  David's  femily.  He  had,  moreover,  I 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain  access  to  the  terraces 
of  the  Sei-aglio — a  privilege  seldom  granted  to 
Christians  ;  and  was  thus  permitted  to  look  down 
on  the  area  which  none  but  Mussulmen  can  enter, 
and  in  which  stands  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  or 
Quobbet-es  Sakhrah,  surrounded  by  the  green 
swai'd  on  the  top  of  Mount  Moriah.  From  this 
spot  he  was  enabled  to  survey  the  greater  part  of 
the  w  all ;  and  when  he  afterwiU'ds  examined 
more  narrowly  those  parts  of  it  to  which  he  could 
gain  access,  he  found  that  not  only  was  the  Jewish 
tradition  correct  respecting  the  western  wall,  but 
that  large  sections  of  it  were  undoubted  remains 
of  the  Solomonian  structure.  The  evidences  of 
original  Hebraic  architecture  were  very  obvious ; 
there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  anything  that 
would  admit  of  the  supposition  that  the  building 
had  been  constructed  either  by  Greeks  or  Romans. 
The  stones  were  found  to  be  laid  in  courses,  de- 
creasing in  si20  as  they  rose,  and  some  of  those 
within  M.  de  Saulcy's  roach  ho  found  to  be  of 
enormous  proportions,  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  blocks  of  which  the  ruins  of  Baalbec  and 
similar  remains  of  ancient  architecture  are  com- 
posed. Some  of  them  he  found  to  be  seven  yards 
long  by  one  high,  and  all  of  them  bore  marks  of 
a  peculiar  stjle  of  preparation.  Tracing  out 
these  interesting  relics,  he  could,  without  much 
difficulty,  distinguish  them  from  those  parts  of 
the  enclosure  which  might  have  been  built  pre- 
vious  to  the  period  at  whicli  Jerusalem  was 
sacked  by  the  Assyrians ;  and  he  had  still  less 
difficulty  in  finding  out  what  remained  of  Herod's 
building — viz.,  the  Golden  Gate  by  which  Chiist 
is  said  to  have  entered  the  city,  and  one  or  two 
other  parts  of  the  wall.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  M.  de  Saulcy*s  investigations  brought  to 
light  many  of  the  relics  of  old  Jerusalem  which 
no  preceding  traveller  had  either  been  aware  of, 
or  endeavoured  to  discover.  After  tracing  out 
the  original  wall  of  the  temple  imtil  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  Harem,  already  mentioned,  prevented 
him  from  proceeding  further,  he  set  himself  to 
examine  tho  rubbish  by  which  the  steep  acclivities 
at  the  foot  of  this  enclosure  were  covered,  and 
here  he  found,  in  great  number,  pieces  of  precious 
marbles  and  fragments  of  mosaic  work  totally 
different  in  their  character  from  anything  belong- 
ing to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Christian  crd. 
The  abundance  of  such  specimens  at  the  foot  of 
the  valley  of  Jehosaphat  and  among  the  stones  in 
the  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  circumstance  of  corresponding  ones 
having  been  foxmd  inside  of  the  ancient  wall,  led 
M.  de  Saulcy  to  the  conclusion  that  these  mosaics 
had  once  adorned  the  porticoes  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple. The  Jews  have  a  tradition — which  our  author 
has  not  once  alluded  to — that  in  the  very  enclo- 
sure around  which  he  prosecuted  his  investigations, 
and  from  which  all,  save  the  sons  of  the  prophet, 
are  excluded  under  the  penalty  of  death,  are 
buried  the  treasures  of  the  temple.  "We  know, 
however,  that  once  and  again  the  sacred  edifice 
was  stripped  of  its  magnificent  garniture,  and  the 
spo/J  carried  off  by  the  contjiuT  )rs  originally  to 


Babylon,  and  subsequently  to  Borne.  In  the 
hasai  reJievi  on  the  arch  of  Titus,  the  visitor  to 
the  Eternal  City  may  still  see  the  fiimiture  of  the 
later  temple  very  distinctly  indicated,  while  the 
Hebrew  records  inform  us  that  the  sacred  vessels 
were  carried  off  from  the  earlier  and  richer 
building  by  the  Babylonian  invaders.  The  Jews, 
however,  maintain  that  the  more  valuable  and 
sacred  symbols  of  the  temple  worship  were  con- 
cealed, and  that  the  green  sward  which  surrounds 
the  Mosque  of  Omar  will  yet  yield  up  to  the 
citizens  of  the  restored  Jerusalem  the  memorials 
of  their  national  greatness.  Although  M.  de 
Saulcy  has  taken  no  notice  of  this  general  belief 
among  the  Jews,  he  admits  that  no  traveller, 
desirous  of  arriving  at  satisfactory  conclusions 
respecting  any  spot  of  interest  in  Judea,  can  deny 
or  undervalue  the  importance  of  oral  tradition. 
Among  the  Je\i'ish  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  every 
fact,  even  of  secondary  importance,  connected 
with  their  earlier  national  history,  is  referred  to 
with  as  much  precision  and  unvarying  distinctness 
as  if  it  were  an  occurrence  of  yesterday ;  so  vivid 
is  the  tradition  regarding  it  which  is  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  An  im- 
portant discovery,  made  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  in  the 
environs  of  Jerusalem,  affords  a  very  striking 
illustration  of  this.  A  funeral  monument  or  mau- 
soleum, which  stands  about  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  Damascus  Gate,  has  from  the  time  of 
the  Crusades  been  pointed  out  as  the  tomb  of  the 
kings — the  places  in  whicli  each  sovereign  of 
David's  line  was  *' buried  with  his  fathers."  Tra- 
vellers have  frequently  examined  this  building, 
but  not  with  the  care  necessary  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  opinion  regarding  it.  The  tradition 
respecting  it  has,  therefore,  been  discredited  on 
very  slight  grounds,  and  inferring  from  what  he 
had  ascertained  of  the  correctness  of  Jewish  tradi- 
tion generally,  that  there  must  have  been  some 
circumstances  leading  to  the  supposition  that 
this  was  a  royal  sepulchre,  M.  de  Saulcy  pro- 
ceeded to  explore  the  building,  with  the  view  of 
examining,  with  the  proper  degree  of  attention, 
the  evidences  of  antiquitj-  afforded  by  its  archi- 
tectural construction.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to 
its  having  been  a  place  of  sepulture,  and  oue 
altogether  different  from  the  nncient  tombs  in 
Judea,  for  there  still  remained  many  traces  of 
what  had  been  a  more  than  ordinary  splendour  in 
its  general  features.  The  porch  and  the  walls  * 
were  adorned  ^v'ith  delicate  and  elaborate  carvings, 
while  the  entrance  had  obviously  been  concealed  -I 
with  the  greatest  care  by  an  ingenious  adjust-  - 
ment  of  the  flagstones,  so  as  to  admit  of  their— s 
being  opened  and  shut,  very  much  on  the  principle's 
of  the  modem  self-acting  hinge.  By  dint  of  creep—— 
ing  through  water  and  mud  on  his  hands  and  knees,.^ 
scaling  walls,  and    penetrating    into    chamber^^ 

blocked  up  by  the  falling  walls,  M.  de  Saulcy  sue- 

ceeded  in  surveying  every  part  of  this  remarkablcns 
funeral  cave.  He  found  it  to  be  divided  inU^^ 
several  apartments,  each  of  which,  with  the  excep— ' 
tion  of  the  first,  wliich  was  the  lowest  and  largest  ^ 
containing  several  niches,  either  containing  mark^^ 
of  the  sarcopliiigi  or  indications  of  the  tombs  havin^C 
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been  merdj  planned.    The  first  chamber  M.  de ! 
Banlcy  concludes,  from  scveial  circumstances,  to 
have  been  the  tomb  of  King  David.      It  was,  i 
evidently,  the  most  important  part  of  the  building, 
and  had  been  designed  for  only  one  sarcophagus. 
Here,  then,  he  found  the  lid  of  a  sarcophagus ; 
lying  utterly  neglected,  covered  with  dust,  and 
in  two  pieces.     This  relic,  which  is  now  in  the  j 
Louvre,  is  elaborately  sculptured,  and  bore  un- 
doubted marks  of  being  of  great  antiquity.     The 
other  chambers  were  all,  more  or  less,  ruinous ; 
but  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  sepulchral  ■ 
vault  gave  its  exterior  a  comparatively  perfect 
appearance.      Now,  in  opposition  to  the  theory 
which  M.  de  Saulcy  has  given,  respecting  his 
discoveries  on  this  spot,  it  is  alleged  that  the  tomb 
of  David  was  on  Mount  Zion;  it  is  still  supposed 
to  exist  there  in  the  mosque  of  "Waby  Daoud,  held 
in  great  veneration  by  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 
Our  author  gives  us  good  reasons,  however,  for 
supposing  that  this  is  wholly  erroneous,  that  the 
site  of  the  Waby  Daoud  was  once  occupied  by  a 
Christian  church,  reared  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  Last  Supper  took  place.     The  Mussulmen, 
knowing  the  place  to  have  been  regarded  with 
much  veneration,  endeavoured    to   keep  up  its 
character,  by  ascribing  to  it  a  different  history, 
and  one  more  in   accordance  with    their  own 
tenets.     As  another    proof  that  the   tombs   of 
I)avid  and  liis  descendants  were  not  within  the 
city,  M.  de  Saulcy  refers  to  the  Jewish  custom  of 
burying  the  dead  at   some   distance   from  their 
dwelling.    He  moreover  alludes  to  the  stoiy,  cur- 
rent among  the  Jews,  and  related  by  Joscphus, 
that  Herod  broke  into  David's  tomb,  as  Ilyrcanus 
had  done  before,  and  carried  away  all  the  treasure 
that  was  found  in  the  upper  chambei-s.     He  even 
endeavoured    to    penetrate    into    the   sepulchral 
vaults,  but  was  deterred  from  doing  so.    In  short, 
the  lengthened  examination  of  the  objections  to 
his  theory  seems  to  place  it  beyond  all  iioubt  that 
M.  de  Saulcy  discovered  the  last  resting-places  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Judah,  and  that  he  actually 
obtained  possession  of  a  poilion  of  the  sarcophagus 
in  which  had  lain  the  dust  of  David.     The  other 
discoveries  made  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem 
vere  all  more  or  less  important,  and  tended,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,    to  throw  light  on  the 
ancient  history  of  tho  Jews,  by  rendering  more 
intcUigible  certain  passages  of  the  Hebrew  oracles. 
One  important  end    gained  by   them   was  the 
identification,  through  inherent  evidences  and  a 
process  of  reasoning  on  historical  facts,  of  places 
to  which  Jewish  traditions  attached,  with  those 
mentioned  in    the  historical   books  of  the  Old 
Testament.     It  was  thus  clearly  shown  that  not 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  but  in 
many  parts  of  Judea,  there  ai*e  still  to  be  found 
the  traces  of  a  powerful  nation  and  a  high  state 
of  civilisation. 

Alter  leaving  Jerusalem,  ^E.  do  Saulcy  traversed 
^  great  part  of  the  coimtry  once  divided  among 
tiie  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  and  previously  held  by 


the  Canaanites,  by  whom,  he  is  disposed  to  think, 
many  of  the  more  extensive  cities,  of  which 
nothing  now  remains  but  heaps  of  ruins,  were 
built.  If  we  are  to  accept  this  opinion,  and  it  is 
strongly  supported  by  references  to  the  character 
of  the  architectural  remains,  the  gigantic  stones 
on  which  the  traveller  was  occasionally  able  to 
trace  sculpture  and  inscriptions,  have  defied  the 
power  of  time  for  at  least  four  thousand  years, 
and  were  piled  one  upon  another — whether  by 
human  hands  or  mechanical  resources  of  which 
we  now  know  nothing,  it  is  not  easy  to  say — long 
before  the  progeny  of  Jacob  had  left  the  house  of 
bondage.  One  of  these  ruined  cities,  in  which 
M.  de  Saulcy  and  his  party  spent  a  considerable 
time,  was  found  to  have  been  of  vast  extent,  and 
the  buildings  of  enormous  proportions.  Situated 
on  a  wide  marshy  plain,  strewn  with  what  seemed 
to  be  gigantic  blocks  of  lava,  but  were  after- 
wards found  to  be  the  remains  of  great  edifices, 
this  place,  which,  judging  from  its  position, 
M.  de  Saulcy  conceives  to  have  been  Hazor,  tho 
capital  of  the  ancient  Canaanitc  empire,  surpasses 
all  that  has  been  discovered  in  the  East.  One 
building,  of  which  enough  remained  to  admit  of 
it  being  measured,  was  of  such  extent  as  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  its  having  been  reared  by 
some  extinct  race  of  extraordinary  physical  power. 
Its  walls  were  sixty  yards  in  width,  and  nearly 
eight  feet  thick;  the  unhewn  blocks  of  which 
they  were  composed  were  in  some  cases  twenty 
yards  in  length;  everything  about  it,  in  short, 
was  on  a  most  enormous  scale.  From  all  appear- 
imccs  this  building  must  have  formed  part  of  a 
city  which  flourished  long  prior  to  the  origin  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  M.  de  Saulcy's  travelling 
companion,  the  Abbe  Michon,  even  ventures  to 
conjecture  that  it  may  date  its  existence  from  the 
antcdilm-ian  era.  If  wo  are  to  accept  of  the 
reasons  in  support  of  its  being  Hazor,  the  chief 
city  of  the  ancient  Canaan,  its  destruction  must 
hove  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Its  stones  are  now  infested  by  the  javelin  snake, 
one  of  the  most  venomous  of  the  reptiles  known 
to  the  Arabs. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  important  discoveries 
which  M.  de  Saulcy  has  been  the  means  of  giving 
to  the  world.  In  the  brief  outline  which  wo 
have  given  of  them,  we  have  necessarily  been 
compelled  to  omit  the  arguments  and  the  refer- 
ences to  internal  evidence  on  which  the  traveller's 
conclusions  are  based.  These  are,  for  the  most 
part,  highly  satisfactory,  and,  irrespective  of  their 
dived  object,  have  a  very  important  ])caring  on 
the  topography  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  Syria.  Head  in  connection  with  the  in- 
teresting discoveries  of  'SI.  Botta,  and  with  the 
Abbe  Leclaire's  examination  of  the  Maronito 
records,  as  well  as  Colonel  Churchill's  agreeable 
work,  M.  de  Saulcy's  volumes  are  W(>rthy  of 
being  classed  among  the  most  important  contri- 
butions which  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  world. 
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MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  WOELD  TO  COME. 

( Concluding  A  rticU ) . 


"Wk  have  seen  how,  in  the  age  when  churchmen 
had  the  most  potent  sway  of  the  affairs  of  this 
world, — ^in  the  age  of  that  feebleness  of  royalty, 
in  France,  of  that  barbaric  independence  and 
mutual  strife  on  the  part  of  the  strong  and  tur- 
bulent seigneurs,  which  has  been  styled  **  the 
feudal  interregnum," — the  legendary  stories  of 
mystic  intercourse  with  superhuman  spirits  were 
employed  by  their  ecclesiastical  authors,  not  so 
much  for  the  comfort  and  warning  of  Christian 
life,  as  for  the  purposes  of  intimidating  their 
worldly  adversaries,  and  of  satirising  their  political 
rivals.  But,  in  every  age,  so  long  as  the  assertion 
of  a  priest  would  suffice  to  authenticate  a  miracle, 
the  exhibition  of  retributive  tortures,  provided  in 
the  world  to  come,  might  enable  the  priest  either 
to  persuade  a  passionate  and  rough  warrior  into 
compliance,  or  else,  if  he  were  obstinate,  to  brand 
him,  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  with  the  sign  of 
his  fiery  doom.  So  Chilperic,  after  his  assassina- 
tion, was  reported  to  have  been  seen  afar  off, 
bound  in  the  custody  of  three  bishops ;  and  his 
brother  beheld,  with  weeping,  that  he  was  carried 
to  a  brazen  cauldron,  into  which  they  cast  his 
mangled  limbs.  But  it  is  observed  of  the  visions 
of  the  ninth  century,  that  almost  all  of  them  re- 
presented the  damnation  of  contemporaries.  The 
public  credulity  of  these  matters  was  then  so  sure 
and  easy,  that  a  religious  fabulist  might  venture 
to  point  out  the  men,  then  living  and  walking  on 
earth,  whom  he  had  seen,  or  whom  the  ecstatic 
Boul  of  a  monastic  brother  had  seen,  rehearsing 
already,  in  the  spiritual  regions,  the  loathsome 
endurance  of  his  penalty.  The  incumbent  pe- 
nalty was  not  supposed,  in  all  these  cases,  to  be 
deferred  until  after  death,  but  actually  suffered  by 
a  shadowy  creature  in  the  world  of  shadows, 
which  represented  the  person  of  the  sinner  during 
his  corporal  residence  in  this  world,  and  which, 
after  his  death  in  the  body,  should  absorb  the 
consciousness  of  his  soul.  Hell  was  impatient  for 
its  victim,  and  the  due  torment  was  inflicted  in- 
stantly on  the  commission  of  the  sin,  although  to 
the  carnal  mind  of  the  sinner,  it  might  not  be 
perceptible.  He  tDould  experience  it,  when  the 
vagrant  intelligence,  released  from  its  fleshly 
tenement,  was  re-united  with  his  representative 
soul  in  the  other  place;  and  finally,  after  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  lus  very  flesh  would  be  raised 
again  from  the  tomb,  and  invested  with  sensation ; 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  forming  one  guilty  subject 
of  eternal  torments  and  infinite  despair. 

The  bright  sort  of  spiritual  fancies  were  not 
quite  forgotten,  even  in  the  gloomy  ninth  century. 
A  good  bishop  of  Hamburg  narrates  his  own 
happy  transfiguration  in  the  fires  of  purgatory, 
and  his  journey,  guided  by  two  apostles,  across  a 
plain  of  growing  light,  on  which  tliey  walked 
vrithout  moving  a  footstep,  "grcs3u  inimobili," 


to  join  the  saintly  crowds  in  Paradise,  who  looked 
with  still  adoration  toward  the  East.  He  went 
farther,  and  reached  the  thrones  of  twenty-four 
old  men,  who  looked  also  toward  the  East.  Ho 
went  farther,  into  the  midst  of  an  immense  glory, 
a  light  that  was  tinged  with  all  fair  colours,  and 
th^re  reposed  the  Source  of  all  their  bliss. 

The  world  was  oppressed  with  a  strange  dis- 
may, as  the  term  approached  of  a  thousand  years, 
dated  from  the  birth  of  its  Redeemer.  There 
was  a  rumour,  which  the  majority  of  Christendom 
believed,  that  the  world  was  appointed  then  to 
die.  It  was  a  wild  and  miserable  world,  most 
unfit  to  die  at  that  time;  no  wonder  its  hypo- 
chrondriacal  despondency  was  haunted  by  re- 
morse, considering  how  little  of  apparent  effect 
had  a  thousand  years  of  Christianity  in  Europo 
had,  in  the  purification  and  progress  of  society ! 
There  was  no  philosophical  liistory,  to  show  the 
real  advantages  mankind  had  acquired,  in  tlio 
long  tumultuous  agony  which  mingled  barbarian 
vigour  with  Roman  policy,  and  in  the  slow  dis- 
cussion which  poured  in  the  faith  of  Palestine  to 
claiify  and  chasten  the  Pagan  mind ; — there  was 
no  philosophy  of  history,  to  show  the  resources 
that  lay  slumbering  in  that  dark  age,  recruiting 
their  power  for  a  fresh  morning  of  Reformation ; 
and  so,  the  men  of  that  age  mourned  over  the 
world,  as  dying,  when  it  was  but  asleep.  They 
dated  their  letters,  **termino  mundi  appropin- 
quante."  JFe  have  heard  a  similar  announce- 
ment, made  by  the  fanaticism  of  an  itinerant 
preacher,  who  induced  hundreds  of  the  Somerset- 
shire peasantry  to  quit  their  occupations  becauso 
of  the  coming  millennium;  and  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1847,  we  received  a  note  from  a  friend 
who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  and 
who  derisively  dated  his  note  on  "  Dealtry  Judg- 
ment Day ! "  But  it  was  no  joking  matter  about  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century.  That  generation  awaited 
in  fear  the  inconceivable  moment  when  human 
institutions  would  vanish,  and  the  divine  be  sud- 
denly manifested.  As  M.  Labitte  says  finely,  "  The 
Angel  of  Death  seemed  then  to  spread  his  wings 
over  the  whole  European  society."  But  then,  in 
that  awe-stricken  pause  of  expectation,  x)eople  did 
not  like  to  babble  the  fanciful  romances  of  heaven 
and  hell,  when  the  real  nearness  of  the  judgment 
was  profoundly  believed.  *'  Humanity  seriously 
had  one  foot  in  the  grave,"  says  this  writer,  "  and 
so,  the  legendary  pilgrims  came  to  a  general 
halt." 

Following  the  same  critical  authority,  we  have 
to  remark  that,  in  the  eleventh  century,  after  the 
world  had  got  its  reprieve,  visions  came  into 
fashion  again,  but  were  no  longer  sure  of  implicit 
credulity;  hence,  they  were,  more  frequently, 
told  as  rofcning  to  persons  of  a  former  age.  Of 
this  kind,  arc  three,  oppccirtlly  renowned,  which 
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▼ere  tranBlated  into  every  popular  language  of 
western  Europe,  though  composed  in  Latin 
nriginally ;  we  mean,  the  voyage  of  St.  Brendan, 
the  exploration  of  St.  Patrick's  Cave,  and  tlie 
dcscMt  of  St.  Paul  into  hell. 

The  two  first- mentioned  are  Irish.     That  of 
St.  Brendan  has  been  well  called  "the  Odyssey 
of  the  Monks."    The  holy  navigator  left  the  green 
shore  of  Erin,  putting  forth  boldly  across  the 
unknown  western  ocean.     Many  and  various  ad- 
yenturcs  he  encountered.     He  came  to  an  island, 
the  groves  of  which  were  inhabited  by  strange 
birds  of  white  plumage,  singing  the  psalms  of 
Darid  with  human  voice.     These  birds  were  the 
fallen  angels  who  had  not  partaken  decidedly  the 
treason  of  Satan,  but  remained  in  a  cowardly 
neutrality.     But  they  were  "not,  like  the   same 
"cattivo  core"  in  Dante's  poem,  harassed  into 
activity  by  a  cloud  of  wasps.     They  were  left 
even  free  from  trouble  during  the  toeekf  but  on 
Bwday%  they  were  obliged  to  put  on,  each,  a  sur- 
plice of  white  feathers,  and  to  sing  the  church 
services  all  day  long  !     It  was  an  irksome  rule  of 
Sabbath  observance,  by  which  they  must  atone 
for  their  failure  of  practical  duty.      The  hell 
fonnd  by  St.  Brendan  was  another  island,  desolate 
and  rugged,  surrounded  and  overhung  with  lurid 
smoke  and  fog;  he  heard  the  mighty  noise  of 
hammers  on  a  forge,  where  evil  souls  were  beaten 
as  malleable  iron.     One  of  the  gigantic   black- 
smitb,  or  Cyclopes,  *'full  of   darkness  and  of 
fire  together,"  tried  a  blow  at  St.  Brendan,  who 
parried  it  with  the  cross.     The  whole  gang  of 
tbem  came,  with  fury,  and  attempted  to  bum  the 
island ;  one  hurled  his  red-hot  hammer  into  the 
sea,  making  the  water  boil.      Brendan  escaped 
tbem,  and   went  on;  he  found   a  lonely  man, 
belpless  and  veiled,  seated  on  a  stone,  with  his 
fever-scorched  face  kindly  fanned  by  a  curtain 
shaken  in  the  wind.     It  was  Judas. '  The  cle- 
mency of  the  Saviour  allowed  his  betrayer,  upon 
Sundays  and  holidays,  a  short  respite  from  the 
cruel  devils,  and  a  few  hours*  repose  in  the  soli- 
tude.    Bante,  less  compassionate,  fixes  him  be- 
tween the  very  teeth  of  Satan,  and  in  the  frozen 
lake,  too,  where  the  cold  must  keep  one's  teeth 
Moving !     St.  Brendan  saw,  moreover,  the  abode 
<>f "  Leviathan  and  his  satellites,"  and  a  volcanic 
Jnountain  that  shot  forth  flames  of  exultation, 
^very  time  a  wicked  soul  was  tossed  into  its 
^^rater.    He  saw  purgatory ;  but  the  Fortunate 
Ides,  the  pleasant  retreat  of  God*s  own  favourites, 
spoken  of  so  fondly  by  the  poets  of  heathen 
^ireoce,  and  confounded,  by  him,  with  the  Eden 
^f  Adam's  innocence,  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter, 
Int  like  Moses,  to  view  afar  the  land  of  promise. 
J^iis  fable  became  not  only  the  amusement  of 
cloister  and  of  market-place ;  it  invaded  geogra- 
phical science.       When    the    discovery  of  the 
^ejtem  hemisphere  had  stimulated  the  love  of 
^mantio    enterprise  in  regions  imknown,   men 
^onld  sail  in  quest  of  heaven,  as  of  El  Dorado. 
J^care  told  that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
jifetime  of  Luther,  speculators  ruined  themselves 
^  fitting  out  expeditions  to  the  isle  of  St.  Brendan ; 
f^Min  the  treaty  by  which  X*ortngal  ccdod  11)0 


Canaries,  this  fancied  locality  is  mentioned  as 
"  the  island  not  yet  found."  But  we  remember 
a  more  anomalous  instance  of  this  confusion  of 
mythical  with  geographical  localities.  The  re- 
ceived opinion  being,  that  this  earth  was  not  a 
globe,  but  pear-shaped,  and  that  the  tapering 
summit  of  the  earth,  elevated  into  a  purer  at- 
mosphere, and  more  near  to  the  sun,  was  the  site 
of  the  primeval  Eden, — a  notion  which  determines 
the  cosmical  plan  of  the  middle  division  of  the 
**  Divina  Commedia," — it  came  into  the  mind  of 
Columbus,  enthusiastio  and  devout  as  it  was 
sagacious,  to  conjecture  that,  when  he  sailed  to- 
wards the  coast  of  South  America,  and  in  certain 
latitudes  experienced  a  lighter  and  milder  air,  he 
was  ascending  the  cone  which  was  believed  to 
culminate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth,  at  a 
point  the  precise  antipodes  of  Jerusalem,  and  that 
he  would  speedily  discover  the  long-lost  Paradise. 
But  we  are  told  of  a  fact  that  appears  even  more 
significant  of  the  revolution,  which  a  few  gene- 
rations have  effected,  in  all  our  habits  and  ideas. 
Scarcely  more  than  a  century  ago,  reckoned  from 
this  age  of  ocean-spuming  steamships  and  infalli- 
ble American  packets,  in  the  year  1721,  a  vessel 
quitted  a  Spanish  port  for  the  purpose  of  seeking, 
to  the  westward  of  the  Canaries,  once  more  the 
Fortunate  Isles  of  antiquity,  the  marvellous  isles 
of  St.  Brendan ! 

The  great  apostle  of  the  Irish,  in  the  sixth 
century,  when  he  thought  fit  to  convince  their 
heathen  understanding,  miraculously  opened  a 
cavern  in  their  soil.  Six  centuries  later,  (accord- 
ing to  Matthew  Paris  and  other  chroniclers,)  a 
brave  knight,  named  Owen,  having  been  evan- 
gelically converted,  resolved  to  go  into  St.  Pa- 
trick's Cave.  After  fasting  and  prayer  for  a  fort- 
night, he  went  thither,  with  liis  religious  friends, 
and  having  sprinkled  himself  with  blessed  water, 
entered  barefoot  and  alone.  He  walked  on,  as 
one  might  expect,  for  some  time  in  darkness; 
but  then  emerged  into  a  vast  court,  surrounded 
with  piUars.  Fifteen  monks,  led  by  a  holy  prior, 
met  him  there,  and  admonished  hinf  that  ho 
should  not  be  frightened.  He  needed  encourage- 
ment ;  for  a  legion  of  ugly  devils  succeeded,  who 
first  made  the  fair  offer  to  conduct  him  safely 
back ;  but  when  he  refused  it,  seized  him  fiercely, 
and  tried  to  throw  him  upon  a  funeral  pile,  or  to 
crush  him  beneath  a  fiery  cog-wheel ;  but  always, 
the  name  of  Christ  put  them  to  flight.  Several 
demons,  nevertheless,  carried  him  swiftly  away, 
into  a  place  that  was  distant,  solitary,  dark,  and 
exposed  to  a  rushing  storm  of  wind.  The  dark- 
ness yielded  before  his  eyes,  as  they  were  inured 
to  the  atmosphere,  but  on  every  side  stretched 
a  plain,  of  boundless  horizon ;  groanings  and 
wailings  were  everyAvhero  heard;  upon  the 
ground  lay,  impaled  with  stakes,  a  multitude  of 
men  who  bit  the  dust  in  rage ;  but  in  another 
part  of  the  field  they  lay  upon  their  backs,  and 
were  lacerated  by  the  teeth  of  dragons  that  sat 
upon  tliem.  Some  were  strangled  in  the  coiling 
grasp  of  snakes,  which  could  bite  and  sting; 
some  were  a  prey  to  the  claws  and  beaks  of  hugo 
V"'/.:[rc?.    Wo  do  not  roll! 0  lialf  th^  devices  of 
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this  diabolical  ingenuity.     There  wa«  a  pond' 

of   transparent  ice,  beneath  which  lay  shivering 
and  sensitive  skeletons.      There  was  human  flesh 
alive,  and  riveted  to  the  floor  by  so  many  nails, 
that  no  more  could  be  driven  through.     There 
were  people,  hung  up  by  their  fingers,  and  steeped 
in  fumes  of  burning  sulphur.     There  were  souls 
roasted  upon  spits,  and  basted  with  liquid  metal ; 
there  was  a  red-hot  wheel,  revolving  so  quickly 
ns  to  seem  like  a  still  circle  of  fire.     After  seeing  j 
Buch  things  in  the  realm  of  damnation,  Owen  was 
not  worthy  to  see  the  ineffable  delights  of  the 
Garden ;  only  from  a  mountain-top,  to  which  the  i 
saintly  procession  conducted  him,  he  might  per- 1 
ceive  the  garden  wall,  looking  with  a  fatigued 
eye  across  an  expanse  of  intolerable  light. 

Of  the  "  Descent  of  St.  Paul,"  there  are  no 
traces,  according  to  M.  Ozanam,  before  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  the  French  version, 
by  Adam  de  Ros,  a  Norman  monk,  belongs  to  a 
later  time.     He  begins  it  with  an  invocation ; 

"  Aidez  moi  a  translater  i 

La  vision  St.  Paul  le  her.*'  . 

And,  if  we  attempt  to  translate  a  verse  or  two  of 
his  doggrel,  we  need  invoke  the  same  assistance. 
*«St.  Pol  lo  ber"  is  Saint  Paul  the  barony  that  is, 
the   valiant  and  powerful ;    since   "  the  middle 
ages,*'  Ozanam  says,  "  liked  to  compare  the  mili- 
tant chivalry  of  the  Church  with  that  of  kings ; 
and  we  shall  find,  in  the  same  poem,  the  Apostles  I 
created  into  twelve  peers.^^     The  angel  Michael,  I 
sent  to  bo  his  guide,  leads  Paul  into  hell,  at  the ' 
gate  of  which  are  the  false  judges,  suspended  to 
a  fiery  tree.     Within,  he  sees  *' a  furnace,  where' 
no  soul  will  ever  bo  at  ease,"  a  river  in  which 
de\'ils  arc  swimming,  like  fishes  with  lion's  heads ; 
the  only  way  to  cross  it  bemg  a  very  narrow 
bridge.     A  variety  of  punishments  are  described ; 
and  the  angel  explains,  how  they  are  appropriate 
to  the  different  sins  of  the  sufferers ;  but  let  us 
endeavour,  in  a  few  nide  lines,  to  imitate  the  old  | 
trouvere's  jolting  and  abrupt  style : — 

**  Of  the  great  angel,  then,  St.  Taiil 
Asked, — *  Why  were  they  bom  at  all, 
If  80  they  must  be  kept  in  chains. 
And  worried  by  eternal  pains  ?  * 
'I'o  this,  the  angel  of  our  Lord, 
St.  Michael,  answered  with  a  word, — 

*  You  men  are  bom  for  pains  and  curse, 
Come  this  way,  and  I'll  show  you  worse.* 
IIu  took  him  farther  into  hell. 
And  showed  him  there  a  bitter  well ; 
AVitli  seven  ^cals  it  was  shut  up, 
But  Michael  did  its  rover  ope, 
AVhile  to  the  saint  he  quickly  cried, 

*  Stand  farther  off,  and  step  aside, 
For  thou  canst  never  bide  the  stink  I  • 
He  raised  the  lid  up  from  the  brink, 
And  such  foul  odoiu*  then  tux>sc 
As  never  touched  a  mortal  nose. 
St.  l*aul  then  asked  him,  who  were  they 
That  in  the  bottom  of  it  lay  ' 
St.  Mij-hacl  then,  he  made  reply, 
"Without  an  error,  or  a  lie, 

*  Here  lie  the  men,  who  won't  believe 
That  Mary  did  our  God  conceive, 
And  that  he  was  of  Mary  born, 
And  that  he  suffered  pains  and  scorn, 
And  also  death,  for  poor  mankind.' 


Then,  farther  on,  St  Paid  did  find 

Some  other  people  in  a  ditch. 
All  naked,  writhing,  with  an  itch. 
And  rolling  in  each  other's  way, 
And  vermin-bitten  as  they  lay. 
The  vermin  got  no  other  meat 
But  still  these  wretches,  for  to  eat.* 

He  saw  a  devil  through  the  fdr 
Come  flying,  in  his  clutches  bear, 
With  cruel  signs  of  much  delight, 
A  sinful  man  who  died  that  night" 

Of  course,  the  company  of  devils  fall  upon  the 
stranger  without  mercy,  cuff  him,  kick  him, 
scratch  him,  and  taunt  him  with  his  folly  in 
coming  into  their  hands.  Dante  narrates  a 
similar  arrival,  with  the  same  kind  of  welcome. 
The  grossness  of  .this  performance  of  Adam 
de  Ros,  unrelieved  by  one  gleam  of  poetic  ima- 
gination or  by  one  throb  of  poetic  sympathy,  is 
remarkable,  if  it  is  compared  with  the  story  of  St. 
Brendan.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  to  the 
credit  of  Paul's  charity,  that  after  seeing  Heaven, 
being  affected  with  the  contrast,  he  requests  the 
Lord  to  ordain  that  the  punishments  of  the  wicked 
may  bo  suspended  between  Saturday  night  and 
Monday  morning,  which  is  granted;  and  he 
inquires,  how  long  the  infernal  torments  are  to 
endure?  The  answer  is  44,000  years, — ^a  random 
cast  among  high  numbers,  but  far  below  the  idea 
of  infinity. 

This  piece,  the  "  Descent  of  St.  Paul,"  is  sim- 
ply vulgar,  stupid,  and  coarse.     33ut  the  story 
that  we  shall  now  notice,  one  of  an  earlier  date, 
and  the  conception  of  a  very  different  mind,— K)f 
a  stem  inflexible  mind,  the  vehement  energies  of 
which,  its  master,  and  the  master  of  the  mind  of 
Europe,  concentrated  with  his  tyrannical  will, — 
is  an  example  of  the  suhUmity  of  intense  imagin- 
ative passion,  although,  in  this  case,  the  inspiring 
passions  were  the  fell  pride  of  spiritual  power  and 
inexorable  hatred.     Hildebrand,  while    he   was 
only  an  archdeacon,    one  day  preaching  before 
Pope  Nicholas  II.,  related  in  his  sermon  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote.     He  reminded  his  congregation 
of  the  death,  some  ten  years  before,  of  a  certain 
German  count,  who,  though  rich,  was  yet  honest, 
— which  seems  a  prodigy  (he  said)  in  that  class 
of  men.     But,   some  time   afterwards,  a  person    . 
going,  in  the  spirit,  to  hell,  saw  this  count,  stand-     • 
ing  on  the  top-step  of  a  ladder,  which  seemed  to  « 
be  erected  far,  very  far  down  in  the  unfathomable  ^ 
abyss.     About  this  ladder  tossed  and  heaved  Hhossn 
restless  eddy  of  bellowing  flame,  and  nothing  els- 
but  the  chaotic  darkness  was  beheld ;  but  it  wa 
decreed,  that  every  heir  of  that  noble  family^  ^ 
when  ho  died,  should  come  and  take  his  place  o#^  j 
the  top  of  that  ladder,  and  then,  his  father  musr^ 
go  one  step  lower  do^m,  and  his  grandfather,  anc^  - 
all  the  line  of  ancestors  who  had  preceded  him  -^ 
must  be  removed  into  deeper  damnation,  to  mak»-2 

•  We  choose  a  few  expressions,  more  vernacular  thar-^ 
correct,  for  the  sake  of  imitating  the  old  French.  W  "^ 
suspect  the  reptiles  that  consume  the  ghost  of  .Tosepr  ^ 
Johnson,  Esq.,  late  a  director  of  the  "  Vauxhall  Watea 
works,"  nnist  be  of  the  same  entomological  tribe  as  thes 
vemiin.    See  "  Tail's  Maga/Jne"  for  Februaj^'. 
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room  for  the  latest  scion  of  their  lordly  race ! 
¥hat  a  sarcasm,  uttered  by  this  man,  in  whose 
bosom,  already,  the  sentiments  of  the  Guelph 
party  fermented,  against  the  Teutonic  aristocracy 
and  feudal  primogeniture  !  And  for  what  cause 
had  tliis  terrible  doom  been  imposed  on  the  noble 
house,  whose  last  descendant,  it  seemed,  was  a 
man  of  virtuous  life  ?  The  implacable  assertor  of 
the  Church  did  not  hesitate  to  add,  it  was  because 
a  predecessor,  of  whom  this  man  was  an  inhe- 
ritor in  the  tenth  degree,  had  taken  aAvay,  from 
Stephen  of  blessed  memory,  a  portion  of  the  domain 
of  the  church  at  Metz :  therefore  all  of  that  family, 
who  had  received  the  gain  of  that  sin,  were  ap- 
pointed, by  an  inevitable  law,  to  follow  each  other 
downwards,  in  the  same  dreadful  punishment. 

After  this,  which  even  Dante  has  not  outdone, 
anything  else  will  appear  tame.  We  must  leave 
a  number  of  these  stories,  and  even  whole  cycles 
of  them  unopened.  All  those  curious  descriptions 
of  the  Siege  and  Storming  of  Hell  by  our  Lord, 
which  were  founded  on  a  statement  in  the  apo- 
cryphal Gospel  of  Js'icodemus,  we  must,  for  lack 
of  space,  decline  to  examine.  The  old  English 
ones,  such  as  that  in  the  **  Vision  of  Piers  Plow- 
man," and  those  in  the  Chester  and  Coventry 
mystery-plays,  have  been  elucidated  by  William 
Hone,  and  by  others,  with  sufficient  research. 
We  are  told,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  ran  down, 
through  the  hole  of  the  soil  in  which  the  cross 
stood,  into  Limbus,  and  having  quenched  the 
flaming  sword  that  guarded  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
—for,  in  the  opinion  of  some  Fathers,  Paradise, 
or  a  place  called  "Abraham's  bosom,'*  was  situ- 
ated under  the  earth, — it  was  followed  by  the 
Lord,  whose  presence  illumined  the  subterranean 
places,  and  who,  like  a  mighty  champion,  fought 
^th  Satan  for  tliree  days  and  bound  him,  and  led 
forth  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  righteous  men  of 
the  old  dispensation,  leaving  the  tyrant  of  hell 
with  an  empty  kingdom.  Dante's  notion  is  more 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  transaction ;  h^ 
fiawtJie  rampart  of  hell  which  had  been  ruined  by 
the  earthquake  that  accompanied  the  Lord ;  and 
the  fine  poem  upon  this  subject,  given  by  Ozanam 
«ut  of  the  Golden  Legend,  which  was  composed 
ty  an  Italian  bishop  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
m  something  of  Milton's  grandeur.  William 
Hone  refers  to  several  old  engravings,  one  or  two 
«f  which  are  copied  in  his  book.  There  is  Beel- 
zehab,  with  a  barbed  hatchet,  and  with  game- 
cock's claws  and  spurs  on  his  feet.  There  is  "by 
vay  of  tail-piece,"  a  fiend  with  a  great  thick  tail, 
like  an  elephant's  tiniuk  in  the  wrong  place,  to 
which  a  miserable  sinner  is  tied  mth  stout  rope. 
There  is, — ^by  way  of  head-piece  only  do  we 
regard  it, — a  picture  of  the  Descent  into  Hell,  in 
which  the  infernal  cavity  is  represented,  actually, 
as  the  gaping  jaws  and  head  of  a  prodigious 
"Iragon.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  hell  was  often 
so  represented  in  the  scener}^  of  the  myster)-- 
theatre;  and  Goethe,  in  one  of  the  concluding 
•cenea  of  his  "  Faust,"  has  given  stage-directions 
to  that  effect.  But  this  form  of  it  we  have  not 
yet  found,  in  any  of  the  legends  and  poems  liitherto 
nicutioned.     Wo  find  it  in  the  Vision  of  Alberic, 


about  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. 

There  is,  or  was,  a  castle  in  Campania,  known 
as  the  '*  Castle  of  the  Seven  Brothers."  The  son, 
named  Alberic,  of  a  knight  who  once  dwelt  there, 
when  but  ten  years  old,  was  taken  ill  with  lan- 
guor, and  for  nine  days  remained  insensible. 
What  became  of  the  boy's  soul,  during  this  faint- 
ing fit  ?  A  white  dove  took  him  by  the  hair,  and 
earned  him  away,  two  angels  supporting  him  as 
wings,  and  St.  Peter  upheld  him.  He  saw  in 
another  world  many  things,  not  much  differing 
from  the  things  seen  by  other  visionaries.  But 
he  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  huge  monster,  so  vast 
that  in  his  open  throat  hovered,  like  gnats,  a 
swarm  of  human  souls.  When  the  immense 
body  took  in  breath,  these  wretches  were  sucked 
into  its  capacious  stomach  ;  and  when  it  respired, 
they  came  out  again  like  burning  sparks  in  the 
wind- blast  of  a  funiace.  Judas,  whom  we  have 
seen  in  so  many  other  evil  predicaments,  was 
among  them  too.  Alberic  passed  a  sea  of  fire, 
and  landed  on  fields  overgrown  with  thistles, 
where  a  fiend,  riding  on  a  dragon,  brandishing  a 
pitchfork  entwined  with  vipers,  gave  chase  to  the 
penitent  souls, — for  this  was  only  purgatory.  He 
witnessed  the  judgment  of  a  sinner  in  the  court 
of  the  Almighty,  and  saw  in  the  book  of  justice, 
how  a  page  of  crimes  was  blotted  out  by  a  merciful 
angel,  who  brought,  like  Moore's  lovely  Peri,  a 
single  penitential  tear.  He  i*eached  the  frontier  of 
Heaven,  where  he  found  nothing  but  fiowers  and 
perfumes.  Then,  having  swallowed,  at  St.  Peter's 
bidding,  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  he  returned  to 
life  in  Italy,  and  became  an  inmate  of  the  convent 
of  Monte  Cassino. 

Perhaps,  our  readers  may  have  had  enough  of 
devils'  company;  but  in  a  didactic  poem  by 
William  Crashaw,  of  1616,  (said  to  be  a  paraphrase 
of  the  Latin  of  St.  Bernard,)  entitled,  '*  ITie 
Complaint,  or  Dialogue  between  the  Soul  and 
Body  of  a  damned  Man,  each  laying  the  fault  on 
the  other,"  we  find  a  pair  of  such  particularly 
ugly  fiends,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  make  their 
acquaintance  : — 

"  Shaq)  steely  pricks  they  ilid  on  each  liand  bear, 
Sulphur  aud  lire,  flaming,  they  breathed  out ; 
Tusked  their  te(?th  like  crooked  mattocks  were, 
And  from  their  nostrils  snakes  crawled  round  about. 
Their  ears  with  running  sores  hung  flapping  low, 
Foul  filthy  horus  on  their  black  brows  they  wore. 
Full  of  thick  poison  which  from  them  did  flow ; 
'J'heir  nails  were  liko  the  tushes  of  a  boar. 
'ihe>e  tiends — " 

Enough  said  of  thm ;  and  their  treatment  of  the 
poor  soul  may  be  left  unsaid.  They  were  evidently 
not  of  the  same  race  as  those,  whom  Epistemon 
(accor*ling  to  Rabelais,  whose  testimony  we  believe 
is  reliable)  met  with  in  the  place  he  went  to  after 
he  had  had  his  head  cut  off,  and  whence  he  re- 
turned swearing  cheerfully  that  **  tons  les  diables 
etoient  bons  compagnons."  But  see  now, — we 
find  ourselves  well  out  of  Catholicism  and  the 
middle  ages,  in  the  nge  of  Shakspeare,  in  thi* 
modern  world  of  printed  literature,  of  Protestant 
controversy,  of  liberal  philopnj>hy  and  licensed  wit. 
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GFeneya  Puritanism,  with  its  austere  and  logical 

precision,  might  reject  contemptuously  the  tra- 
ditions of  mystic  nnd  miraculous  vision,  since  the 
apostolic  age.  But  the  human  imagination,  stimu- 
lated by  a  vivid  affection,  would  not  be  denied 
this  fond  indulgence.  Protestants,  also,  con- 
tributed to  this  Mythology  of  the  "Worid  to  Come. 
Jeremy  Taylor,  whose  mind,  like  that  of  Milton, 
inhaled,  and  assimilated  to  its  own  graceful  and 
majestic  genius,  all  the  poetic  and  rhetorical  in- 
spiration of  antiquity,  was  not  Protestant  enough 
to  refuse  an  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  demons. 
**TVhcn  the  veil  is  rent,*'  says  he  in  *'Holy 
Dying,** — "and  the  prison-doors  are  open,  the 
soul  goes  forth  full  of  hope,  sometimes  with  evi- 
dence but  always  with  certainty  of  the  thing,  and 
instantly  it  passes  into  the  throng  of  spirits, 
where  angels  meet  it  singing,  and  the  devils  flock 
with  malicious  and  >41e  purposes,  desiring  to  lead 
it  away  with  them  into  their  houses  of  sorrow ; 
there  they  see  things  which  they  never  saw,  and 
hear  voices  which  they  never  heard ;  there  the 
devils  charge  them  with  many  sins,  and  the  angels 
remember  how  themselves  rejoiced  when  they 
were  repented  of."  Puritanism  had  a  romantic 
allegorist  of  its  oAvn,  whose  lively  spiritual  tales 
of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  the  "Holy 
War  at  the  City  of  Mansoul,"  have  been  as 
popular  as  those  of  the  Golden  Legend,  or  any 
others  we  have  mentioned,  were  in  the  Catholic 
world  of  the  middle  ages.  Many  good  people 
read  with  pleasure  John  Bunyan's  vision  of  the 
"  World  to  Come,"  as  it  was  displayed  to  Epenetus 
when,  doubting  the  existence  of  God,  and  des- 
pairing of  the  future,  he  had  been  interrupted,  in 
the  very  act  of  suicide  by  a  radiant  messenger, 
sweet  yet  awful  in  countenance,  who  conducted 
him,  above  the  stars  and  the  sky,  to  the  indescri- 
bable mansions  of  felicity.  Like  Scipio,  he  looks 
down  from  the  high  air,  and  sees  the  globe  he  had 
left,  diminished  to  inconsiderable  dimensions, 
upon  which  his  guide  moralises  like  Africanus. 
In  Bunyan*8  heaven,  as  in  that  of  Dante,  we 
discern  little  vmety  of  form  and  feature ;  nothing 
but  light,  which  becomes  fatiguing,  although  we 
are  ready  to  believe  that  "  all  the  lustre  of  the 
most  sparkling  diamonds  is  but  as  dead  coals  in 
comparison  with  its  glory."  A  \ery  prolonged 
exhibition  of  pyrotechny  does  tire  one's  eyes.  It 
is  true,  there  are  beauteous  figures  of  the  crowned, 
wearing  the  whitest  robes,  and  holding  branches 
of  palm,  and  Enoch  and  Elijah  have  their  bodies 
with  them.  But  there  is  no  grateful  change  of 
seasons,  of  night  and  day,  but  "  one  eternal  un- 
divided point  of  time  lasts  here  for  ever."  The 
mother  of  Epenetus  is  so  bright  that  he  can  hardly 
recognise  her;  but  he  is  introduced  to  her,  and 
then  "taking  it  for  granted  it  was  my  mother,  I 
thus  addressed  her."  She  greets  him  very  coldly, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  but  discourses  at  great  length, 
concerning  the  Divine  grace.  "  I  then  desired  to 
know,  if  I  should  tell  her  in  what  condition  I 
left  my  father  and  my  brethren  in  the  world  be- 
low, when  I  was  carried  thither.  To  this  she 
answered,  '  Xo,  since  I  have  put  the  body  off,  I 
hnvo  ynih  that  too  put  off  all  relations  in  the 


flesh.' "    Now,  this  is  not  half  so  kind  as  the 

natural  feeling  expressed  in  that  queep  anecdote 
which  is  currently  repeated,  in  every  dialect  of 
provincial  English,  with  slight  variations  in  all 
the  coimties  of  Britain.  "Bill,"  says  a  poor 
widow  to  her  dying  friend,  "  where  thou'rt  bound 
to,  thou*  It  maybe  see  our  Tummas ;  be  sure  thou 
tell  him  we're  gotten  on  very  well  without  him  ; 
he  may  as  well  think  so,  poor  chap !"  The  souls 
whom  Dante  knew  upon  earth,  too,  when  he  meets 
them  either  in  hell,  on  the  purgatorial  mount,  or 
in  the  celestial  splendours,  feel  a  genuine  human 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  native  city,  their 
family  and  friends.  "We  rejoin  Bunyan's  Epenetus. 
If  he  has  given  us  an  "excess  of  light"  above, 
he  goes  to  the  other  extreme  in  the  realm  of 
the  Prince  of  Darkness.  On  his  way,  descend- 
ing through  the  lowest  regions  of  the  air,  black 
and  horrid  forms  of  the  wandering  apostate  angels 
fly  past  him.  In  the  caverns  of  earth's  centre,  he 
flnds  night,  a  suffocating  stink,  and  hears  discor- 
dant yells.  "There,  in  a  sulphurous  lake  of 
liquid  Are,  bound  with  the  adamantine  chain  of 
heaven's  fixed  decree,  sat  Lucifer,  upon  a  burning 
throne,  his  horrid  eyes  sparkling  with  hellish 
fury,  as  full  of  rage  as  his  strong  pains  could 
make  him."  The  blasphemies  he  vents  are  such 
as  we  have  had  reported  by  !Milton,  and  they 
only  make  his  seat  the  hotter.  The  devilish 
enginery  of  tlie  torture-house  consists  of  such 
implements  as  knotted  whips  of  burning  steel, 
beds  or  racks  of  the  same  material,  baths  of  liquid 
fire,  which  "  ten  thousand  times  exceeds  all 
culinaiy  fire  in  fierceness;"  and  there  is  one 
woman  who,  because  she  had  been  too  fond  of 
gold,  is  treated  by  her  tormenting  fiend  with 
draughts  of  flaming  sulphur,  mocked  by  its 
yellowness ;  "for  since  gold  was  her  god  on  earth, 
is  it  not  just  that  she  sliould  have  her  bellyful 
in  hell  ?  The  wretches  converse  long  with 
Epenetus,  and  tell  him  their  woe.  At  length,  he 
hears  from  one  of  them  his  o^vn  name,  and  says, 
"  But  who  are  you  in  that  sad  lost  condition  that 
knows  me  ?"  To  this  the  lost  one  replies,  "  I  was 
once  well  acquainted  with  you  upon  earth,  and 
had  almost  persuaded  you  to  be  of  my  opinion. 
I  am  the  author  of  that  celebrated  book,  so  well 
known  by  the  title  of  'Leviathan.'"  "What! 
the  great  Hobbes !"  says  the  other.  "Are  you 
come  hither  ?  Your  voice  is  so  much  changed,  I 
did  not  know  it."  "  Alas !"  replies  he,  "I  am 
that  unhappy  man  indeed ;  but  am  so  far  from 
being  great,  that  I  am  one  of  the  most  wretched 
persons  in  all  these  sooty  territories.  Nor  is  it 
any  wonder  that  my  voice  is  changed ;  for  I  am 
now  changed  in  my  principles,  though  too  late  to 
do  me  any  good."  Is  not  this  like  one  of  Dante's 
interviews  with  the  forloni  spirits  ?  As  for  this 
confession  of  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  we  must 
leave  its  merits  to  be  discussed  between  Mr.  Miall 
and  Sir  William  Molesworth,  at  the  next  South- 
wark  election. 

S  wedenborg  we  cannot  pass  over ;  but  we  do 
not  pretend  to  deal  with  his  philosophy,— only  to 
glance  at  his  images.  Every  soul,  departing  from. 
this  life,  makes  a  temporary  Fojourn  in  a  certain 
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nlky,  where  the  angeLs  tend  it  kindly,  open  its 
eyes,  and  teach  it  new  things.     The  resuscitated 
man  con  see,  and  hear,  and  touch ;  he  is  astounded 
to  be  still  alive.    But  if  he  is  wicked,  he  cannot 
bear  the  society  of  the  kind  angels.     He  leaves 
ihcm,  and  is  attracted  by  the  odour — a  nauseous 
Btcnch  to  the  good — which  issues  out  of  caverns 
or  heil-doors  in  the  rocky  ground.     If  you  look 
down,  through  the  smoke,  you  see,  by  the  light 
of  burning  charcoal,  hero  dungheaps,  there  niius, 
elsewhere  mean  hovels,  with  a  noise  of  brawling 
within,   and  surrounded   by  forests  beset  with 
savage   beasts.      Tlie  worst   places   are   on  the 
western  side,  as  remoter  from  the  divine  Sun. 
The  wicked  go  do-wn  thither,  and  are  strangely 
disfigured.     Their  faces  are,  some  like  corpses, 
others  black,  others  fiery,  some  full  of  warts  or 
ulcere;  and  often  there  is  no  face,  but  hair  or 
bone,  or  grinning  teeth  only.    To  each  other  they 
appear  as  human,  but  to  a  true  vision  monsters. 
According  to  their  tempers,  they  prefer  dwelling 
in  dark  vaults,  or  amid  rocks,  or  on  the  sterile 
»nd,  or  in  filthy  places,  or  in  graves  ynth  dead 
bodies — the  last,  for  example,  being  haunted  by 
the  murderous  and  revengeful.     Selfish  lust  is 
their  dense  fire,  and  theii*  flaming  fire  is  the  love 
of  the  world.      But  those  who,   after  passing 
through  the  first  state,  of  the  "exteriors,*^  or  of 
the  disposition,  as  it  is  modified  by  habits  and 
M:\iil  influences,  and  the  second  state,  that  of  the 
" interiors,'*  in  which  its  i-uling  affection  works 
with  an  unconstraiued  sincerity,  are  fit  to  be  pre- 
pared ior  angelic  life,  and  rise  into  heaven.     The 
^hape  of  heaven  is  that  of  a  Grand  Man ;  the 
inmost,  or  third  heaven,  being  situated  in  his 
head,  and  the  two  outer  heavens  in  his  body  and 
lower  limbs.     Each  angelic  company  is  of  the 
same  form,  but  when  seen  afar  ofl^",  it  resembles  a 
reddish  white  cloud,  beset  with  little  stars.     Tlie 
inhahitants  dwell  in  houses,  and  walk  in  gardens; 
they  wear  splendid  garments,  except  the  angels 
of  the  third  heaven,  who  are  naked  in  token  of 
pnocence.     Their  light  is  truth,  and  their  heat 
jsloTo.    On  whichever  side  they  turn,  their  Sun 
13  always  before  them.     They  have  no  measur- 
able time,  and  change  of  places  is  only  the  change 
^■f  state ;  the  more  angels  assemble,  the  more  is 
the  room  for  them.     Their  lives  advance  towards 
their  youth,  so  that  the  oldest  tuigel  appeal's  the 
youngest.     They  are  never  indolent,  but  active 
ifi  domestic,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.    Tlioy 
iiiarry,  for  the  procreation  of  truth  and  good,  the 
huaband  representing  the  intellect,  and  the  wife 
^Sectionate   wiU;   they  educate  their  children. 
They  remember  the  former  life  ;    and  all  the 
^els,  and  all  the  devils,  have  come  from  our 
human  race. 

Ve  have  come  a  great  way,  reader,  in  this 
^view  of  the  religious  fables  and  fancies  of  so 
aaay  and  such  different  ages.  What  changes  of 
<'pimon  and  sentiment, — wliat  a  large  inten-al, 
^fparated  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis,  where 
^hylus  was  taught  the  esoteric  meaning  of  the 
^mt  Homeric  story  of  bereaved  Demeter,  the 
httrial  of  the  precious  com,  the  loss  of  her 
^ughtcr  gone  below  the  earth,  the  seed-time  of 


the  human  spirit, — from  the  Mysteries  of  Chester, 
in  which  our  merry  forefathers  introduced  a 
cheating  ale-wife  of  the  Rows,  who  would  fain 
wheedle  **  good  Mister  Sir  Sathanas"  to  ease  her 
condition  in  hell !  But  the  old  heathen  gods,  who 
intruded  themselves  into  so  much  of  the  Christiim 
poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  are  not  even  yet  ex- 
tinct. The  last-printed  book  of  Heinrich  Heine, 
"  Les  Dieux  en  Exil,*'  proves  them  to  be  lurking 
perdxta  in  out-of-the-way  comers  of  modern 
Europe,  concealed  by  false  names  and  queer  dis- 
guises. They  were  in  a  ragged  and  beggarly 
state  the  other  day,  when  last  seen ;  except  Mer- 
cury, who  had  become  a  Dutch  trader.  And  what 
was  lie  doing  ?  In  his  ancient  office  as  Hermes 
Psychopompus,  he  was  bargaining  with  a  poor 
fisherman  of  the  Siehl,  an  inlet  of  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Eriesland,  to  convey,  upon  a 
certain  night  of  the  year  (such,  according  to 
Heine,  is  the  local  tradition  even  now),  a  cargo 
of  souls,  liko  tiny  flakes  of  mist  which  moved 
and  softly  rustled  in  the  boat,  out  to  the  *' White 
Island,"  which  had  been  long  famous  as  the  sup- 
posed habitation  of  the  dead.  Wo  are  afraid, 
then,  that  Cliaron  has  been  discharged  the  service, 
or  that  his  boat  has  foundered  for  want  of  the 
repairs  which,  as  wo  saw  in  Lucian*s  days,  it 
needed  so  often  at  Mercury's  expense ;  or  else, 
why  should  this  economical  god  be  obliged  to  hiro 
a  Dutch  boatman  ? 

We  have  come  a  great  way,  since  the  date  of 
those  legendary  marvels  which  by  the  men  of 
old  time  were  so  devoutly  received.  But  mortals 
have  not  ceased,  nor  will  they  cease,  to  frame 
new  conjectures  of  the  future  life.  They  cannot 
believe  that  "  the  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath," 
or  that  ever  the  fine  substance  of  the  human 
mind  shall  "be  blown  about  the  desert  dust." 
The  consciousness  of  every  rational  creature  u 
a  protest  against  mortality, — 

"  My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this, 
That  Hfe  shall  live  for  evermore, 
Else  caith  is  darkuess  at  the  core." 

But  if  only  presuming  the  failure  of  other 
evidence,  '*  we  faintly  tmst  the  larger  hope,"  wo 
cannot  always  repress  the  desire  to  speculate  on 
the  manner  and  circumstances,  in  which  the 
personal  existence  of  mankind  may  be  continued, 
in  the  present  month,  a  new  book  is  put  before 
us,  **  Quinquenergia,"  by  Henry  Sutton ;  of 
which  we  shall  only  say,  that,  however  liable  to 
philosophical  objections,  however  quaint  in  its 
terminology,  and  perhaps,  untenable  in  its  theories 
it  be,  the  purest  ardours  of  spiritual  aspiration 
have  never  been  more  exquisitely  infused  into 
the  t^nderest  and  most  graceful  English  lyrical 
poetry,  than  we  find  them  in  those  verses,  and 
in  that  eloquent  prose,  which  are  scattered 
through  this  wild,  and  in  some  parts  whimsical, 
romance  of  religion.  This  latest  of  all  published 
accounts  of  the  World  to  Come,  designates  the 
planetary  orbs  for  the  dwelling-place  of  our  futu- 
rity. Astronomy  positively  reports  them  ns 
habitable.  May  we  not  havo  successive  lives, 
passing  by  death  and  biith  from  one  v^<A\o  iq 
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another,  with  larger  deyelopments  of  being,  with 
progress  continual  "in  unending  time,  and  still 
in  the  sky's  own  bosom  r"  Such  an  existence 
would  be  diversified  by  the  days  and  the  seasons, 
and  by  the  vtirious  interests  of  liumanity;  "by 
manly  and  womanly  business,"  says  Mr.  Sutton, 
"  resuming  and  extending  our  present  duties,  in 
a  land  of  labour  and  toil  and  triumph ;  of  news- 
papers and  books,  and  elections  and  senates,  and 
contests  of  opinion,  and  victories  of  parties;  of 
far-reaching  speculation,  of  retrospective  and  pro- 
spective inquiry ;  of  music,  poetry,  and  painting ; 
and  above  all,  of  universal  religion !"  We  must 
acknowledge,  that  such  an  existence  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  our  acquu-ed  diBposition,  as 
accustomed  residents  of  this  planet,  than  any 
unearthly  mode  of  beatitude  we  have  seen  de- 
scribed in  those  old  mythologies. 

For  the  concluding  instance  of  our  subject, 
this  conception  of  Mr.  Sutton's  will  satisfy  us 
well,  regarding  it  as  a  pleasant  hopeful  fancy, 
not  as  a  dogma ;  for  dogmatic  assurance,  in 
matters  which  neither  science  nor  revelation  has 
explained  to  us,  would  be  quite  inappropriate. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  the  stars  we  ever  look  for  a 
token  of  the  realization  of  our  highest  ideas  of 
the  univerae,  and  of  the  highest  ambitions  of  our 
race.  Dante,  for  whose  sake  we  began  these 
researches,  spoke  nobly  of  this  consolation,  when 
he  refused  to  have  his  injuries  redressed  on  dis- 
honourable terms.  "  If  there  is  no  other  way 
to  enter  Florence  but  that,  I  will  never  retui*n 
to  Florence.  And  what  then?  Shall  I  not 
enjoy,  wherever  I  may  be,  the  sight  of  sun  and 
stars ;  under  whatever  sky,  shall  I  not  contem- 
plate delightful  truths?"  This  glance  at  the 
celestial  luminaries,  in  which  he  saw  by  faith 
more  than  other  eyes,  was  repeated  tlirice;  closing 
each  division  of  his  grand  poem  of  the  triple 
world  of  eternal  recompense.  The  last  word  of 
the  last  lino  is  always  "the  stars."  When 
emerging  by  a  cavernous  passage  to  the  other 
aide  of  earth  from  the  infernal  ice,  in  which 


traitors  are  imprisoned, — when  pausing  on  the 

clear  summit  of  the  ^fountain  of  toil,  before  he 
rises  with  Beatrice,  by  mei-e  attractive  desire, 
into  the  ethereal  region  of  pure  Contemplation, — 
when  recoiling  from  the  impossible  description 
of  the  Supreme  Glorj^, — it  is  to  behold  the  stars, 
to  ascend  to  the  stars,  to  feel  the  love  that  moves 
the  stars ;  this  thought  recurring  as  the  majestic 
rhyme  of  his  composition.  Who  has  not  felt  the 
same,  in  gazing  occasionally  at  those  fair  beacons 
of  the  voyage  of  our  minds  in  reverie  ?  Weary 
and  vexed,  coming  home  through  the  city  streets, 
we  have  seen  them  reminding  us  how  small  are 
the  city  and  the  world,  in  the  system  of  creation. 
One  autunmal  evening,  in  a  village  churchyard, 
we  rested  under  a  black  yew-tree  of  secular 
growth,  and  thought  of  its  planting,  and  of  the 
building  of  that  grey  church,  far  back  in  the 
history  of  our  people.  "Stars  silent  over  us, 
graves  under  us  silent,"  we  thought  of  the  dead 
in  that  place,  and  wondered  if  the  stars  were 
shining  on  the  place  where  they  are  gone.  We 
felt  thankful  to  see  them  in  their  unimaginable 
remoteness,  the  signs  of  one  rule,  of  the  vastni^ss 
and  harmony  of  the  universe.  We  felt  something, 
which  is  better  expressed  in  the  words  of  Henry 
Sutton's  evening  h}Tnn : — 

"  Thauk  God  for  night !     Blessed  he  God  for  night, 
Although  it  shuts  from  us  the  glorious  day. 
Nights  answer  grandly  to  the  eyes*  a])peal ; 
Tliey  do  those  starry  tenements  reveal, 
Our  future  dwellings,  which  the  days  conceal. 


The  sun  goes  through  his  houses  ;  also  wo 
Have  our  own  starry  zodiacs,  and  from  house 
Celestial,  to  celestial  house  pass  on. 
For  us,  for  us,  our  Father's  love  decrees 
Another  time,  and  other  homes  than  these. 

Birth-worlds  there  are,''where  the  new  lives  begin  ; 
And  worlds  were  lives,  which  deaili  had  folded  in, 
Once  more  to  the  glad  light  and  air  are  wido. 
Courage,  dear  friends  I  we  shall  not  lack  a  guide. 
A  waini  hand  grasps  ours  close.    It  will  provide  I" 
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*'  It*8  a  lighthouse — " 

**0h,  no!  it's  not;  it  can't  be — see  how  it 
smokes !" 

**  Yery  well ;  the  reflecters  are  turned  by  steam 
— everything  in  London  is  done  by  steam ;  they 
print  by  steam,  and  draw  portraits,  and  cai-ve 
wood,  and  make  sausages ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
wonderful,  they  actually  blow  the  bellows  of  the 
huge  organ  in  the  Panopticon  with  a  small  steam 
engine.  Besides,  this  erection  has  precisely  the 
same  form  as  the  lighthouses  on  the  Frith  of  Tay  : 
only  these  are  all  painted  white,  and — " 

'*  Ah !  that  is  all  very  true,  I  believe  ;  but  it  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  Don't  you  perceive  there 
is  absolutely  no  use  for  a  lighthouse  at  tliis  part  of 


the  river.  No  large  craft  can  possibly  get  beyon^^ 
London  Bridge.  And  although  this  tower  re-  — 
sembles  your  Scotch  lighthouses  in  its  construe- ^ 
tion,  it  has  this  remarkable  difierence — it  has  n»-r 
reflectors,  nor  no  provision  whatever  that  I  cawj 
see  for  a  revolving  light." 

'*  I  think  it  must  be  a  martello  tower." 
**A  mai'tello  tower!  Nonsense.  Where  ar-x: 
the  portholes  ?  Those  windows  were  never  madCs 
for  cannon.  And  if  there  is  little  use  for  a  lighr  J 
house. in  this  position,  there  must  be  still  less  (c^ 
a  tower  of  defence.  No,  my  friend  Dennis,  thi 
idea,  although  brilliant,  is  quite  unsuitable." 

It  was  on  board  of  the  good  steam-ship,  tl : 
Dahiia,  voyaging  from  Westminster   to   Londc 
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Bridge,  tliat  we  chanced  one  day  lately  to  overhear 
this  strange  controvers)'.     The  speakers  were  both 
young  men,  clad  in  that  particular  fashion  which 
denotes  at  once  the  stranger  and  the  tourist.     The 
one,  fix>ni  his  northern  accent,  we  supposed  to  be  a 
Scotchman,  and  from  the  style  of  his  argument  a 
metaphysician;  the  other,  from  his  patronymic, 
bis  brogue,  and  from  certain  haphazard  references 
lie  made  to  the  round  towers  in  County  Kildare, 
ve  thought  more  likely  to  be  a  native  of  the 
Bister  island.     The  object  of  their  attention  was 
tiie  Great  Shot  Tower,  which  overhangs  the  river 
dose  to  "Waterloo  Bridge — the  character  of  which, 
we  have  seen,  they  were  very  much  at  a  loss  to 
detennine.     At  length,  they  both  turned  to  a 
benevolent-looking  gentleman,  seated  on  the  pad- 
dle-box, who  gave  ttiem  the  requisite  information 
with  promptitude.     **  Those  works,"    he    said, 
"  are  the  lead  works    of  the  eminent  firm  of 
Walker,  Parker,  and  Co.,  and  that  tower  is  a 
shot  tower — " 

"A  SHOT  TOWEii!"  exclaimed  our  travellers  at 
one  moment. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  the  only  use  to  which  that 
building  is  applied  is  that  of  the  manufacture  of 
shot  Beneath  the  tower  there  are  likewise  car- 
ried on  the  processes  of  manufacturing  sheet-lead, 
lead  pipes,  and 


'No 


London  !  —  now  London ! —  come  on 


there  I'^  cried  the  man  stationed  at  Old  Shades 
Pier. 

The  Dahlia  landed  her  passengers ;  the  tourists 
departed  up  the  gangway,  and  we  saw  them  no 
more.  J^ut  the  benevolent-looking  gentleman  we 
bad  already  recognised  as  our  old  friend,  Dan 
Greatort'x,  the  very  pink  of  a  scientific  man — a 
nuui  who  knows  every  process  of  manufacture  in 
the  empire,  ft-om  brass  nails  to  oscillating  engines, 
from  Irish  flax  to  liiga  hemp,  from  pig-iron  to 
electro-plate. 

"Did  you  ever,"  he  said,  while  we  cordially 
shook  hands,  **  did  you  ever  see  such  ignorance. 
^'ottoknow,  never  to  have  heard  of  a  shot  tower! 
I^earful.  You  have  seen  the  lead- works  of 
conrsc  r" 

We  confessed,  with  regret,  that  wc  had  not. 

"  My  dear  sir !  here,  take  my  card,  it  wiU  pro- 
core  you  admittance  in  a  moment.  Yet,  stay; 
you  will  not  understand  the  different  processes; 
and  they  will  not  describe  them  to  you  properly. 
They  smuggle  a  popular  visitor  over  such  works 
now-a-days  after  the  fashion  in  which  a  country 
humpkin  is  smuggled  through  a  twopenny  wax- 
work. I  must  go  with  you  myself.  Let  me  see 
—this  is  Friday;  would  Monday  suit  you  ?  Very 
^ell,  I  will  make  a  memorandum.  Good  morning," 
and  off  he  set. 

Daniel  Greatorex,  Esquire,  ofFinsbury  Square, 
U.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  Associate  of  the  Brit. 
Inst,  of  C.E.,  and  correspondingmember  of  several 
earned  societies,  is  known  to  a  numerous  circle 
<>f  friends,  chiefly  by  his  great  scientific  repu- 
^on.  He  is  the  author  of  a  very  learned  paper 
published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Geological 
^iety,  on  "  The  Fossils  of  the  Lower,  so-called 
Miocene  Period ;"  and  he  has  disputed  with  con- 


summate skill,  and  at  great  length,  the  views  of 
Professor  Sedgwick  on  Qie  Older  Piileozoic  Eocks. 
He  is  the  inventor,  too,  of  that  celebrated  winding 
apparatus,  recommended  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  into  the  causes  of  accidents 
in  mines ;  and  as  this  machinery,  since  its  appli- 
cation three  years  ago,  to  the  great  AVheal  Dragon 
Mine  in  Cornwall,  has  only  been  attended  with 
two  fatal  accidents,  our  friend  prides  himself,  and 
with  justice,  on  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
social  amelioration.  The  British  Association  is 
the  great  arena  for  his  scientific  disquisitions. 
You  cannot  listen  to  his  conversation  for  ten 
minutes  without  being  reminded  by  some  ex- 
pressions like  these,  of  his  love  for  this  peri- 
patetic body : — "when  I  was  at  York ;  when  we 
were  at  Hull ;  the  year  my  friend  Sir  David  was 
president  at  Edinburgh."  Report  has  made  it 
known  that  he  sometimes  tires  out  the  patience 
of  his  scientific  coadjutors  by  the  length  and  great 
specific  gravity  of  his  communications ;  but  he  has 
the  reputation  of  being  an  authority  in  historical 
science — a  reputation  of  which  his  opponents 
stand  in  signal  dread,  since  he  sometimes  revenges 
himself  on  their  pretensions  to  origintility  by  pro- 
ducing an  old  print  from  Boyle,  or  by  quoting  a 
passage  from  the  !Marquis  of  Worcester.  Not- 
withstanding this,  our  friend  is  a  general  fa- 
vourite ;  and  he  is  ever  a  welcome  visitor  at  the 
meetings  and  conversationes  and  scientific  dinners 
of  all  the  learned  societies  in  the  metropolis. 

Such  a  man  is  a  valuable  cicerone  wlien  sights 
are  to  be  seen  involving  scientific  explanations  of 
difiicult  subjects.  Few  literary  men, — few  con- 
tributors to  periodicals,  wo  mean — understand 
coiTCctly  the  incomprehensible  looking  machinery 
and  the  unpronounceable  names  which  belong  to 
nine- tenths  of  the  chemical,  pharmaceutical,  and 
metallurgical,  the  textile  and  fictile  manufactures 
of  this  great  country.  They  are  utteily  unac- 
quainted with  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  such 
words  as  '*  chucks  "  and  "  clutches,"  "  wrenches  " 
and  **  crabs,"  and  *'  lluxcs  "  and  "  slugs,"  and 
'*  puddle  balls,"  and  heaven  knows  what  else  of 
the  barbarous  vocabulary  !  Some  people,  indeed, 
make  the  most  surprising  acquisitions  in  this  sort 
of  technical  phraseology;  and  of  such  is  our 
friend  Greatorex.  He  absolutely  revels  in  his 
astounding  knowledge  of  hard  immes  and  hard 
facts.  He  takes  especial  pride  in  being  able  to 
converse  with  working  men  about  their  own 
trade  in  their  own  language ;  indeed,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  workshop  is  "  familiar  in  his  mouth 
as  household  words." 

Our  readers  will,  therefore,  understand  that  it 
was  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  day  appointed  standing  within 
the  gates  of  Messrs.  Walker,  Parker,  and  Co.'s 
Lead  Works,  under  the  charge  and  guidance  of 
Mr.  Greatorex.  That  gentleman,  like  the  Irish- 
man at  Donnybrook,  was  all  in  his  glory.  He 
assimied  at  once  a  gravity  of  demeanour  and  a 
certain  philosophical  expression  of  countenance, 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  met  with 
beyond  the  walls  of  a  lecture  room ;  and  he  car- 
ried with  him  a  bundle  of  papers,  neatly  arranged 
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and  tied  up,  with  a  view  to  cases  of  special  refer- 
ence and  statistics.  We  were  anxious  to  proceed 
at  once  to  climb  the  shot  tower.  But  our  guide 
put  a  summary  stop  to  our  intentions.  "  It  is 
ever  the  way/'  he  said,  "  with  you  volatile  and 
non-scientific  people.  You  jump  rashly  at  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  before  you  know  what 
that  pinnacle  consists  of,  or  whether  it  is  possessed 
of  a  foundation.  Where  now  would  be  the  use 
of  seeing  shot  made  from  lead  and  its  alloys,  be- 
fore making  some  inquiry  into  the  relations  of  the 
metal  itself.^  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  if 
you  want  scientific  information,  you  must  acquire 
it  systematically,  or  you  will  not  acquire  it  at  all. 
Oh !  don't  say  a  word.  Just  look  around  you,  if 
you  please,  and  make  a  note  of  your  observa- 
tions." 

We  looked  round  accordingly,  and  were  struck 
with  the  enormous  piles  of  pig  lead,  sheet  lead, 
and  lead  pipes,  lying  scattered  about  in  every  di- 
rection. In  the  centre  of  the  largest  apartment 
in  the  building  stood  a  ponderous  rolling-mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  sheets ;  and  down  in  the 
next  division  a  hydratilic  press  was  vomiting 
forth  lead  pipes.  Great  cauldrons  of  boiling  lead 
were  distributed  here  and  there  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  premises;  while  grim  looking 
plumbers  were  feeding  them  on  one  side  with 
heavy  bars,  and  emptjang  them  on  the  other  with 
huge  iron  ladles.  Just  as  we  had  finished  our 
survey,  the  dinner-bell  nmg ;  the  workmen  begun 
to  pour  out  of  the  factory ;  and  in  a  short  time 
Greatorex  and  I  were  left  in  the  sole  and  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  lead  works.  The  noisy 
steam  engine  and  rolling-mill  stopped  at  the  same 
moment. 

*'  That  will  give  us  an  hour's  peace  to  discuss 
the  relations  of  lead  ;"  said  Greatorex,  **and  I 
can  tell  you  at  the  same  time  of  what  I  saw  in 
the  smelting  works  when  I  was  at  Wales — that 
year  the  British  Association  met  at  Swansea.  Sit 
down  on  that  pile  of  lead  pigs — stay,  spread  that 
piece  of  matting  over  them — for  lead  is  a  good 
conductor  of  heat,  and  it  will  conduct  all  the  heat 
out." 

**  Go  on,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Greatorex,  this  is 
all  right  now." 

**  I  need  not,"  he  proceeded,  *'  enlarge  on  the 
historical  relations  of  tbis  metal.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  it  was  one  of  the  metals  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  llomans  and  to  the  earlier  nations  of 
antiquity.  Babylon  the  Great  had  her  lead- 
covered  terraces.  The  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs 
had  their  relics  encased  in  lead.  The  Greek  phy- 
siological school — the  school  which  numbered 
among  its  votaries  the  time-honoured  names  of  j 
Tliales,  of  Empcdocles,  and  of  Archimedes — has 
rendered  the  name  of  tliis  metal  familiar  to  the 
philosopher ;  and  it  is  known  to  the  poet  from  its 
early  name,  the  name  of  Satxtux,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  principal  deities  of  the  Greek  mythology. 
All  through  the  dark  periods  of  the  mediaaval  his- 
tory this  metal  holds  high  rank  in  the  temple  of 
science  and  art.  It  was  then  applied  as  a  cover- 
ing to  the  roofs  of  our  magnificent  Gothic  cathe- 
drah,   and  our  baronial  castles.      And  it  was 


then,  as  it  is  still,  applied  to  the  purposes  of  se- 
pulture; for  the  mortal  remains  of  all  great  and  good 
knights  were  encased  in  a  coffin  of  lead  before 
they  were  consigned  to  their  final  resting  place." 

**  Mr.  Greatorex !  you  are  getting  quite  elo- 
quent." 

"  Don't  interrupt  the  speaker,"  was  our  answer, 
accompanied  by  a  majestic  wave  of  the  hand. 
And  getting  on  the  top  of  a  wheelbarrow  beside 
the  lead  pigs  (for  he  had  forgotten  to  use  the 
precaution  he  suggested  to  us),  he  continued — 

"Mines  of  this  valuable  metal  have  been 
worked  in  England  since  the  Roman  era;  for 
there  are  pigs  of  lead  in  the  British  Museum 
stamped  with  the  names  of  the  Emperors  Domi- 
tian  and  Adrian.  Several  rude  indications  indeed 
in  ancient  mines  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  tlie 
metal  was  worked  in  North  Wales  by  the  early 
British  inhabitants.  But  Derbyshire  was  the 
first  place  in  England  where  we  know  for  cer- 
tain that  lead  was  obtained.  Lead  is  very  widely 
distributed  in  the  British  islands.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  most  productive  mines  are  situated  on 
the  great  mineral  chains  of  the  north  of  England, 
in  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  and 
York,  llich  mines  are  likewise  abundant  in 
Wales,  in  Cornwall,  and  in  Devonshire.  In 
Scotland  it  is  found  in  great  quantity  at  the  lead- 
hills  on  the  confines  of  Lanarkshire ;  and  in 
Ireland,  in  County  •  Wexford,  in  Donegal,  in 
Armagh,  and  in  the  Wicklow  mountains." 

"Of  course,  there  are  many  varieties  of  the 
mineral,"  we  inquired.  "I  believe  so,  but  I 
have  never  seen  more  than  two  or  three.  My 
late  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Philips,  in  his  work  on 
mineralogy,  gives  a  list  of  eight  or  ten  different 
varieties.  But  the  chief  ore,  indeed  the  only 
mercantile  ore  of  this  metal,  is  the  sulphuret  of 
lead,  or  'galena,'  as  the  mineralogist  calls  it, 
which  contains  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  pure 
metal.  You  will  see  a  splendid  specimen  of 
galena  in  the  Jjluseum  of  the  School  of  Mines  in 
Jermyn-strect,  which,  if  I  recollect  right,  camo 
from  a  mine  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  presented  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  This  mineral  usually  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  silver,  to  extract  which 
is  an  object  of  great  importance  to  the  lead 
smelter.  And,  indeed,  it  is  the  presence  of 
silver  which  altogether  determines  the  value  of 
the  ore.  Here,  for  instance,  you  will  sec  in  the 
returns  of  lead  sales  in  the  Mining  Journal  Ta 
copy  of  which  he  produced)  that  one  lot  of  ore  is 
sold  for  £8  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  another  lot  brings 
as  much  as  £14  7s.  Gd.  And  I  have  seen  the 
diiTcrenco  twice  as  great.  The  method  of  extract- 
ing silver  from  lead  at  present  in  use  is  an  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Pattiiison,  of  Xewcastle,  who 
described  it  to  the  mineralogical  section  of  the 
British  Association,  at  its  Newcastle  meeting, 
upwards  of  twenty  years  ago.  He  observed  that 
when  lead,  containing  silver,  was  slowly  cooled  be- 
low its  melting  point,  small  metallic  crystals  begaa 
to  form  on  the  surface,  which  as  rapidly  as  they 
were  formed  sank  to  the  bottom.  These  crystals, 
on  being  removed,  were  found  to  contain  much 
less   silver  than   the  metal  still  fluid,   which, 
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of  couney  became  proportionably  richer.     The 
application  of  this  discovery  is  the  process  known 
as  *  Pattinson*s  process  for  extracting  silver  from 
lead.'     I  saw  it  when  I  was  in  "Wales,  and  thought 
it  an  extremely  simple  and  ingenious  operation. 
The  lead  is  repeatedly  heated,  repeatedly  cooled, 
and  r»?peate<lly  crystallized — ^ladled  out  of  one 
pot  into  another — the  silver  passing  to  the  right, 
and  the  lead  passing  to  the  left — until  at  length 
the  pot  on  the  left  extremity  contains  notlung  but 
pure  lead,  while  that  on  the  right  contains,  in  a 
ton,  perhaps  200  or  300  ounces  of  silver.     This 
last  potfull  is  cast  into  small  pigs,  and  subjected 
to  the  process  of  capillation  in  a  blast  furnace, 
vhere  the  lead,  being  a  common  metal,  is  oxidised 
and  drawn  off,  and  whore  the  silver,  being  a  pre- 
cious metal,  falls   down  into  the  cappil  or  pot 
prepared  for  its  reception." 

"And  tlic  lead  separated  in  the  crystallizing 
process  is  cut  into  these  bars  ?" 

"  Precisely,"  said  Greatorex,  descending  from 
the  wheelbarrow,  *'and  so  exported  to  all  parts 
of  tlic  world,  to  be  converted  into  sheets,  pipes, 
fhot,  ?rhitc  lead,  litharge,  and  plumbers' -solder. 
But  I  wish  you  to  observe  that  before  the  intro- 
duction of  this  process,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  silver 
remained  unrecovered ;  and  now  I  observe  that  last 
year  there  were  produced  from  lead  in  all  parts  of 
ihe  country  812,325  oimccs  of  silver,  of  which 
Cornwall  alone  yielded  250,000  ounces,  and  which, 
taken  at  the  value  of  five  shilling  per  ounce,  shows 
a  clear  gain  to  the  national  wealth  of  £203,081  5s. 
Bterhng." 

Hie  noise  of  the  macliincry  now  admonished 
w  that  the  workmen  had  resumed  their  labours, 
and  we  turned  to  inspect  the  process  of  sheet- 
lead  manufacture. 

The  original  method  of  making  sheet- load — we 
do  not  refer  to  the  Chinese  process  of  pressing  the 
fluid  metal  between  flat  stones — was  to  cast  it  on 
a  sand  bed,  supported  by  a  stout  frame  of  timber, 
about  fifteen  feet  long,  and  five  or  six  feet  broad. 
This  Bond  bed  was  formed  with  a  slight  inclina- 
tion to  the  foot  of  the  frame ;  and  the  fluid  metal 
^mg  discharged  frt)m  an  iion  pan  at  the  top,  it 
flowed  down  in  a  gentle  stream,  and  was  spread 
ei^enly  over  the  surface  by  a  wooden  instrument, 
tenned  a  strike — its  horizontal  motion  to  the 
plane  of  the  sand  bed  being  preserved  by  means  of 
pMallel  shafts.  A  very  beautiful  process  this 
^a?,as  Mr.  Greatorex  informed  us,  and  scientific ; 
although  the  steam  engine  and  the  rolling-mill 
We  long  since  superseded  it.  The  process  of 
filing  does  not  require  much  description.  First 
^all,  a  plate  of  lead  is  moulded  on  a  cast  iron 
fnimc,  about  six  or  seven  feet  square,  and  six 
niches  thick.  "When  this  enormous  mass  of  metal, 
Weighing  seven  or  eight  tons,  has  sufficiently 
'^Icd,  it  is  lifted  from  its  bed  by  a  powerful 
<^fane,  and  swung  upon  the  rolling  table, 
"nuj  rolling  table  is  a  ponderous  aflair  indeed. 
It  consists  of  a  long  frame  or  bench,  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  long,  and  eight  feet  bi*oad,  elevated 
fr^m  the  ground  about  three  feet.  In  the  centre 
of  this  frame  are  fixed  two  large  and  exceedingly 
powerful  cast  iron  rollers,  which  by  the  powerful 


steam  engine  are  made  to  revolve  in  contrary  direc- 
tions. At  intervals  of  ever}-  foot  or  so  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  frame  are  laid  a  double  row 
of  wooden  rollers,  which  support  the  plate  of 
lead  as  it  travels  to  and  fro  through  the 
cast  iron  rollers — a  process  it  has  to  undergo  some 
300  or  400  times  before  it  is  reduced  to  the  re- 
quisite dimensions.  A  patent  mangle  conve)'s  no 
bad  idea  of  the  principle  of  the  lead-rolling  ma- 
chine. But  its  results  are  somewhat  ditierent, 
lor  the  huge  block  of  lead  is  squeezed  under  the 
prodigious  pressure  like  a  lump  of  cheese,  and  is 
finally  cut  up  into  pieces,  whicli  again  are  rolled 
together  in  the  form  of  sheets,  which  after  being 
weighed  and  stamped,  and  tied  up  with  ropo  yarn, 
constitute  the  sheet-lead  of  the  plumber  s  shop. 

Wo  then  passed  to  the  next  apartment,  where 
the  process  of  nmnufacturing  lead  pipes  was  pur- 
sued ;  leaving  Mr.  Greatorex  in  the  height  of  a 
violent  altercation  with  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
rolling-mill  touching  the  principles  of  reversed 
gearing.  What  we  saw — ^tbr  the  machinery  was 
underground — was  simply  a  lead  pipe  coming  out 
from  the  end  of  a  cylinder,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  was  slowly  being  coiled  round  a  revohing 
reel.  In  the  interior  of  this  cylinder  there  was, 
the  intendant  informed  us,  a  steel  mandril,  or  core, 
which  formed  the  inside  of  the  pipe ;  and  the 
hydraulic  press  underneath  served  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  tlie  enormous  pressure  necessary  to 
force  the  half-fluid  metal  tlirough  the  interspace. 
We  had  just  finished  these  observations  when  our 
indefatigable  monitor  appeared  on  the  ground. 

"Ah !  my  good  friend,  this  is  an  invention  worth 
looking  at.  The  smelting  of  lead  ore,  the  ex- 
traction of  silver,  the  casting  of  pig3,  the  rolling 
of  lead,  are  processes  in  no  wise  comparable  to 
the  drawing  of  lead  pipes  by  the  hydraulic  press." 

'*  In  what  respect  ?"  we  innocently  inquired. 

"In  what  respect!  Why,  don't  you  observe 
that  all  those  processes  aro  perfectly  simple  and  of 
easy  manipulation,  and  have  nearly  all  of  them 
been  known  from  remote  antiquity?  But  this 
process  is  at  onco  complete  and  beautifully  sci- 
entific, and  altogether  depending  on  the  discoveries 
of  modem  -  philosophers.  The  first  method  of 
making  lead  pipes,  you  must  know,  was  to  turn 
them  in  short  lengths  on  the  miuidril,  and  after- 
wards to  solder  or  fuse  the  opposing  edges  together. 
Such  was  the  method  practised  by  the  Romans ; 
and  such — I  give  you  on  the  authority  of  my 
friend  Burnet,  who  travelled  in  Scandinavia — is 
the  method  still  practised  in  some  parts  of  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  next  method  was,  to  di-aw 
a  thick'  pipe  of  this  sort  through  collars  of  suc- 
cessively smaller  dimensions,  until  it  was  elongated 
and  reduced  to  the  utmost  extent  it  would  endure. 
By  neither  of  these  clumsy  operations  could  a  pipe 
be  made  of  a  greater  length,  in  the  iirst  case  of 
five  or  six  feet,  and  in  the  last  case  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  lint  by  the  hydraulic  press  you  may 
have  a  lead  pipe  of  any  length  you  please.  The 
principles  of  the  hydraulic  press — " 

"  Oh!  if  you  please,  Mr.  Greatorex,  ^^'e  know 
all  about  the  hydraulic  press.  Invented  by 
Bramah — ^improved  by  Montgolfier— " 
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''  Perfectly  right — glad  to  see  you  mind  those 
things — but  arc  you  sure  you  understand  its  prin- 
ciples ?" 

We  hesitated — we  were  recollecting — but  that 
was  enough — sufficient  to  bring  do\vn  on  our  de- 
voted head  the  whole  story  of  the  hydrostatic 
paradox.  "We  wore  enlightened  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  paradox  in  tliat  Greek  school  of  phi- 
losophy which  Greatorcx  loved.  Wc  were  told 
how  a  smaU  column  of  water  in  one  tube  is  capa- 
ble of  balancing  another  column  of  incomparably 
greater  dimensions  in  another  tube,  just  as  a  small 
lever  is  capable  of  raising  a  colossal  weight.  And 
this  simply  from  the  beautiful  property  possessed 
by  non-elastic  fluids  of  transmitting  equally  in  all 
directions  the  pressure  exerted  on  any  portion  of 
their  bulk — a  property  philosophically  expressed 
as  the  qud-qtid'versus  pressure.  "  Lut,"  he  added, 
observing  our  bewildered  stare,  "I  see  you  don't 
care  for  philosophy  or  pure  mathematics;  so  I 
will  give  you  a  practical  illustration.'* 

**  Ah  !  that  is  the  best  way,"  we  heartily  re- 
plied. 

"  Well,  you  can  suppose  a  great  water-butt, 
capable  of  containing  1,000  gallons,  perched  on 
the  top  of  that  tower.  You  can  also  suppose 
that  a  very  small  tube  is  connected  with  it, 
running  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Now,  by 
simply  closing  the  orifice  of  this  tube  with  your 
thumb  or  forefinger,  you  may  support  the  whole 
superincumbent  column  of  water  in  the  tube,  as 
well  as  the  1,000  gallons  contained  in  the  cistern. 
We  "svill  now  reverse  the  experiment.  "We  will 
place  the  water-butt  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and, 
having  closed  up  the  head  and  tightened  the 
lioops,  we  again  attach  the  small  pipe.  iNow  the 
weight  of  water  in  this  small  tube  is  perhaps  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  But  in  place 
of  the  water-butt,  with  its  1,000  gallons,  sup- 
porting this  pressure  with  ease,  as  one  might 
expect,  it  is  burst  to  pieces  as  if  by  a  shock  of 
gunpowder.  And  here  is  the  reason.  That  small 
weight  of  water  in  the  pipe  exerts  its  pressure 
not  only  on  a  corresponding  column  in  the  water- 
butt,  but  on  erety  particle  of  water  it  contains. 
And  the  pressure  of  any  liquids  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  height  of  its  column,  and  not  by  its  bulk. 
So  if  you  will  find  out,  which  you  can  at  your 
leisure,  how  many  times  larger  the  diameter  of 
this  water-butt  is  than  the  diameter  of  the  small 
tube,  and  multiply  the  product  by  the  weight  of 
water  the  small  tube  contains,  you  will  then  arrive 
at  tlie  pressure  which  burst  it." 

Such  is  the  principle  of  the  hydraulic  press, 
and  such  is  the  principle  of  the  hydrostatic  para- 
dox. 

"And  now,"  said  Mr.  Greatorex,  with  the  air 
of  a  professor  concluding  his  lecture,  *'  we  have 
seen  (counting  his  fingers)  first  the  raw  material, 
the  pig  lead,  and  we  kpow  how  it  is  produced ; 
second,  we  have  inspected  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing sheet  lead ;  and  third,  we  have  discussed 
the  rationale  of  the  process  of  manufacturing 
lead  pipes.  I  have  only  to  add  respecting  the 
produce  of  lead  in  this  country,  that  it  was  com- 
jouted  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  at 


46,000  tons.  But  the  consumption  has  increasec 
since  then ;  and  I  am  fortunately  enabled,  by  fhn 
kindness  of  my  friend,  Proiessor  Hunt,  to  pn 
you  in  possession  of  the  Government  statbtics  o 
lead  for  last  year.  You  are  at  liberty  to  maki 
use  of  them  if  you  like. 


Conntiies.    IKW. 

• 

1 

Lead  C're. 

Toi:s 
45,193 
13,775 
3,222 
2,381 
1,835 

V.IUH. 

England 

Wales 

T0U9. 

03,449 

18,404 

4,493 

3,499 

2,415 

£ 

077,895 

200,025 

48,330 

35,715 

27,525 

Ireland    

Scotland 

Isle  gf  Man    . . . . 

Total  .. 

..   92,320 

00,400 

990,090 

At  length  we  have  arrived  at  the  shot  tower— 
the  last  process  to  be  seen  in  the  lead  works,  anc 
certainly  not  the  least.  We  passed  through  f 
low  door  in  the  base  of  the  huge  edifice,  and  cast 
our  eyes  around  us.  We  were  struck  with  the 
hollow  and  sepulchral  tone  of  our  voices  as  the 
sound  reverberated  through  its  gloomy  precincts. 
We  looked  upwards,  and  saw,  far  in  the  distance, 
a  glimpse  of  sky  through  a  trap-door  in  the  plat- 
form. We  looked  downwards,  and  saw  a  great 
tub  filled  with,  water.  We  looked  around  at  th€ 
walls,  and  beheld  with  dismay  the  most  rickety- 
looking  turnpike  stair  it  was  possible  to  conceive 
of.  And  we  looked  sideways,  and  beheld  Greatorex 
imdergoing  a  most  curious  process  of  transmogri- 
fication. He  had  divested  himself  of  his  outei 
garment,  in  place  of  which  he  complacently 
donned  a  smock  frock  supplied  by  one  of  the 
labouiers;  the  which  example  we  were  invited  to 
follow,  but  which,  to  our  regret  afterwards,  W€ 
did  decline. 

We  then  hegoxi  our  perilous  ascent.  Wo  say 
perilous  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  The 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  by  Albert  Smith,  the  ascent 
in  a  balloon  by  Mr.  Green,  the  ascent  of  a  ruinoui 
spire  by  Steeple  Jack,  seemed  to  us  at  that  mo- 
ment to  be  far  less  dangerous  enterprises  than  the 
ascent  of  this  shot  tower.  INo  average  man,  we 
will  be  sworn,  dare  make  the  attempt.  On  one 
side  there  was  a  rugged  and  smoke-begrimed 
brick  wall;  on  the  other  side  a  horrible  abyss; 
and  beneath  our  feet  the  narrowest  and  most 
dilapidated  iron  steps  we  ever  recollect  moimting. 
Just  as  we  were  about  half  way  up,  and  standing 
for  a  moment  to  recover  our  broken  wind,  we  san 
slowly  swing  past  us,  at  the  end  of  a  long  iroE 
chain,  a  quantity  of  pig  lead  for  the  supply  oi 
the  cauldron  at  the  top,  and  we  could  not  help  a 
passing  thought  as  to  the  probability  of  the  chaii 
breaking,  and  the  pigs  descending  on  the  hoadi 
of  the  ill-fated  workmen  below. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  top,  we  found  oursclyef 
in  a  dusty-looking  circular  apartment,  tenanted 
by  one  solitarj-  indi\idual,  who  scarcely  raised  hn 
eyes  from  the  melting-pot,  over  which  he  wai 
busy  working.  The  pigs  had  just  emerged  throngl] 
the  trap-door,  and  were  still  lying  on  the  grooBii 
encumbered  ^vith  the  hoisting  tackle.     The  fiir- 
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nee  for  heating  the  pot  comTnimicated  with  a 
common  chimney  reaching  to  the  upper  rcgionB 
of  the  tower,  and  which  waa  the  channel  for 
tkt  smoke  so  fetal  to  the  speculations  of  our 
fellow-travellers  on  the  steamboat.  Here  we 
ascertained  that  the  height  of  the  tower  from 
Buinmit  to  base  was  something  over  two  hundred 
feet;  that  at  the  top  there  were  two  floors — the 
lowest  for  casting  small  shot,  and  the  highest  for 
casting  the  larger  sizes ;  and  that,  as  small  shot 
wa3  at  that  time  in  process  of  being  made,  the 
lower  apartment  was  in  requisition.  The  surface 
of  the  walls,  the  very  crevices,  were  thickly 
covered  here  with  an  ugly  greenish  deposit,  which 
Greatorex  assured  us  was  a  combination  of  Sul- 
phur and  arsenic — a  most  deadly  poison.  In 
answer  to  our  inquiries  on  this  subject,  the  poor 
fellow  at  the  pot  told  us  that  the  fumes  of  lead 
are  poisonous  of  themselves,  producing  a  disease 
knowa  as  '*  lead  colic,*'  from  the  effects  of  which 
be  had  often  suffered.  Eut  when  was  added  to 
this  the  fumes  of  sulphur  and  arsenic,  the  combi- 
nation was  very  bad  indeed  in  its  effects. 

"But  you  see,  sir,"  he  added,  'Hhe  thing  is  as 
how  sportsmen  will  shoot  birds,  and  they  must 
hare  shot  for  to  shoot  them  birds  ;  and  if  I  don't 
make  this  ere  shot,  another  will,  that's  all." 

It  was  quite  true.  We  scarcely  expected  to 
find  80  much  philosophy  so  high  up  the  tower. 
Yet  though  true,  'tis  pity.  Something  might  be 
done  to  invent  a  less  noxious  alloy ;  and  such 
n&  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Greatorex,  as  he  com- 
mitted a  memorandum  to  his  pocket  book.  The 
quantity  of  arsenic  added  to  the  lead  we  could 
not  ascertain,  it  being  a  professional  secret.  The 
nse  of  the  arsenic  is  simply  that  of  improving 
the  sphericity  of  the  leaden  globules,  and  of 
making  the  shot  harder.  Arsenic,  in  all  its  alloys, 
exercises  a  curious  influence  in  these  respects. 
The  celebrated  Berlin  iron,  so  long  an  object  of 
envy  and  admiration  to  our  iron  founders,  is  an 
alloy  of  arsenic  with  iron.  But  let  us  attend  to 
the  process  of  casting  the  shot. 

Situated  above  the  trap-door,  and  supported  on 
^  iron  frame,  was  a  little  iron  vessel  termed  a 
"colander."  This  vessel,  we  conjectured,  might 
he  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  square,  having  a 
jiandle  something  like  that  of  a  fiying-pun ;  and 
its  bottom  was  perforated  with  circular  holes  of  a 
^e  corresponding  to  the  intended  size  of  the 
shot.  Into  this  pan  the  man  threw  a  lot  of  rub- 
bish—oxide Greatorex  called  it — from  the  surface 
of  the  melted  metal  in  the  pot ;  cmd  this,  he  ex- 
plained, was  with  the  view  of  retarding,  to  some 
extent,  the  flow,  which  would  otherwise  be  too 
^pid.  He  then  made  a  variety  of  trials  to  ascer- 
t«n  the  necessary  quantity  of  this  rubbish ;  which 
having  done,  he  proceeded  to  ladle  the  metal  out 
of  the  pot  into  the  colander,  whence  it  issued  in 
a  continuous  stream,  and  was  discharged  into  the 
'atcr  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower.  We  could 
Dot,  of  course,  see  the  result  of  his  operation  j 
W  the  man  told  us  it  would  be  a  fine  sight  on 
ow  descending  if  we  waited  till  the  next  charge. 

Itoantime  we  -passed  through  the  upper  door- 
Way  on  to  the  outer  gallery  at  the  summit  of  the 
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tower,  and  walked  at  that  giddy  elevation  around 
its  circumference.  The  view  from  that  position, 
had  the  day  been  clear,  would  have  boon  magni- 
ficent ;  but  unfortunately  there  was  fog  floating 
around,  which  almost  prevented  us  distinguishing 
the  bridges  and  steamboats  on  the  river.  A  slight 
drizzling  shower  was  playing  about  our  eai-s,  and 
it  felt  particularly  cold  and  chilly ;  the  more  so, 
I  we  believe,  from  the  sudden  ti^msition  witliin  the 
tower  to  the  cold  air  on  the  gallery.  "VVe  were 
thus  soon  forced  to  retreat ;  but  not  until  Great- 
orex, with  Hungerford  Bridge  for  a  text,  had 
treated  us  to  a  disquisition  en  the  relative  merits 
of  tubular  and  suspension  bridges.  But  we  heard 
not  a  word;  neither  do  we  at  this  moment  re- 
collect a  single  sentence.  For  towards  the  begin- 
ing  of  his  speech  he  had  seized  hold  of  our  left 
arm,  with  the  view  we  now  believe  of  bespeaking 
our  greatest  attention ;  but  the  nervous  energy 
of  the  action,  along  with  the  fantastic  appearance 
he  presented,  in  the  attire  of  a  blouse  and  cap, 
filled  our  already  bewildered  brain  with  the 
horrible  idea  that  our  philosopher,  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  sect,  had  become  insane ;  and  that  to 
prove  some  imaginary  proposition  on  dynamical 
science,  he  meant  to  project  our  body  from  the 
battlements ! 

Our  descent,  like  Albert  Smith's,  was  a  much 
quicker  affair  than  our  ascent  had  been.  We 
were  both  extremely  tired,  and  Greatorex  preserved 
a  solemn  silence  as  we  wended  our  Avay  down- 
wards. We  were  now  within  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  from  the  bottom,  when  our  progress  was  nr- 
rested,  and  our  blood  chilled  by  a  shrill  and  sin- 
gularly prolonged  cry  from  the  top  of  the  tower — 
**  Stand  from  imder!!!"  And  away  came  a 
shower  of  liquid  metal,  which  rolling  past  us 
with  fearful  velocity,  and  with  a  loud  hissing 
sound,  splashed  into  the  water  with  a  roar  like 
repeated  thunder  claps.  We  seldom  in  our  life 
have  witnessed  a  more  singidar  spectacle.  It 
seemed  like  a  brilliant  strcimi  of  pure  liquid  sil- 
ver. And  as  we  cast  our  eyes  upwards  and 
caught  a  full  view  of  the  distant  torrent — here 
glistening  in  the  sombre  light  of  the  windows 
in  the  tower — there  reflecting  their  rays  on  the 
dark  back- ground — we  fancied  ourselves  for  tlie 
moment  transported  to  the  realms  of  fairyland, 
or  to  the  mythological  regions  where  Jove  in  his 
anger  rains  liquid  fire  from  heaven  ! 

\\Tien  we  reached  the  bottom  the  workmen 
were  already  removing  the  shot  from  the  tub, 
which,  shining  like  silver,  they  transferred  to  a 
drying  apartment,  where  we  followed  them. 
After  being  thoroughly  diied  they  ])resented  a 
dead  white  appearance,  like  crusted  silver.  Th(^y 
were  then  transported  to  another  room,  whore 
they  had  to  undergo  the  process  of  sorting,  sinci; 
a  considerable  number  of  shot  imperfect  in  form 
are  contained  in  the  mass.  For  this  purpose 
they  were  placed  within  a  revolving  cylinder  full 
of  perforations,  which,  on  the  pnnciple  of  tin* 
French  flour-dressing  machine,  dcpot^its  the  re- 
spective sizes  in  their  respective  bins.  A  number 
of  minor  operations  followed  this  one ;  but  the 
last  noteworthy  manufacturing  process  is   that 
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of  jwlishing.  To  effect  this  a  cast-iron  barrel, 
holding  perhaps  half  a  ton  of  shot,  is  nearly  filled; 
a  quantity  of  black  lead,  or  plumbago,  is  added; 
the  barrel  is  then  plugged  up  and  made  to  revolve 
with  great  rapidity  by  the  steam  engine.  The 
shot  on  being  taken  out  are  much  smoother,  they 
are  more  spherical,  they  have  lost  their  white 
colour,  and  are  now  distinguished  by  that  jet 
black  and  shiny  appearance,  so  familiar  to  every 
sportsman  and  every  school-boy.  Last  of  all, 
we  saw  a  number  of  women  in  a  largo  apart- 
ment engaged  in  sewing  them  into  the  canvas 
bags,  which,  with  their  cabalistic  signs  and  num- 
bers painted  in  black  letters,  constitute  the  pa- 
tent shot  of  the  gunsmith  and  ironmonger.  The 
sizes  of  shot  are  marked  from  No.  1  to  Ko. 
12.     The  first,  known  as  swan  shot,  is  about  the 


size  of  a  common  pea ;  the  second,  known  as  spar- 
row hail,  is  almost  as  fine  as  gunpowder.  And 
there  was  yet  a  smaller  size,  of  which  the  mana- 
ger kindly  presented  us  with  specimens,  used  by 
the  gallant  officers  of  the  Indian  army  for  shoot- 
ing butterflies ! 

We  parted  with  Mr.  Greatorex,  after  having 
made  a  small  dinner  engagement  at  the  comer  of 
Waterloo  Bridge.  "We  thanked  him  cordially  for 
his  valuable  assistance;  which  he  pooh-poohed 
with  his  characteristic  humour.  But  we  hope 
our  readers,  and  especially  our  quondam  com- 
panions the  Scotch  and  Irish  tourists,  will  share 
in  our  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect  towards 
the  T^hilosopher  who  has  thus  enabled  us  to  draw 
aside  the  veil  which  hangs  aro\md  the  Mystebies 
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CHAPTER  X. 

As  memory  recalls  the  scenes  and  incidents  of 
years  vanished  so  long  ago,  what  a  number  of 
once  familiar  forms  and  faces,  now  forgotten  and 
lost,  rise  again  into  life  and  action,  and  people 
the  old  city  of  Bladud,  as  it  existed  in  the  days 
of  our  boyhood.  Then  was  the  old  Abbey,  where 
Field  played  and  Catalani  sometimes  sang,  clus- 
tered round  with  shops  and  immersed  up  to  its 
eyes  in  chimney-tops — then  was  the  Orange 
Grove  umbrageous  mth  the  foliage  of  patriarch 
elms,  hollow  with  age  and  carbuncled  with  disease 
— then  declining  dowagers  yet  took  the  air  of  a 
forenoon  on  the  North  or  South  Parade,  or  con- 
descended to  cross  the  narrow  stream  of  the  river 
by  the  penny  ferry  below,  and  wander  through 
the  meads  by  the  margin  of  the  waters,  where  in 
goodly  row  the  picturesque  pollards  stretched 
their  slender  branches  o*er  the  flood,  and  afforded 
a  pleasant  shade  where  love-sick  youth  or  feeble 
age  reclined  in  reverie,  soothed  by  the  music  of 
Avon's  murmuring  voice.  Then  Spring  Gardens 
yet  had  ''  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,''  though 
it  was  no  longer  the  resort  of  nymphs  and  naiads 
and  sighing  Corydous  of  three-score,  but,  if  we 
recollect  rightly,  had  fallen  from  its  high  estate — 
experienced  the  throes  of  a  strange  metempsy- 
chosis, and  eventuated,  as  Jonathan  phrases  it, 
in  an  osier-bed.  Fashion  first  left  the  southern 
bank  of  the  stream — respectability  followed — and 
then  poverty  and  squalor  came  and  settled  down 
upon  it,  to  remain  in  undisputed  possession. 
Comparatively  speaking,  however,  it  is  but  little 
change  that  the  good  old  city  has  itself  suffered. 
Yiewed  from  one  of  the  commanding  eminences 
that  surround  it,  Bath  presents  much  the  same 
spectacle  as  forty  years  ago  would  have  met  the 
eye — and  the  pilgrim  who  returns  to  the  scenes  of 


his  youth  after  so  long  an  absence,  may  exclaim 
with  the  solitary  of  Arqua — 


"Dolco  senlier 

Colle,  che  mi  piacesti 

Ov'  ancor  per  usonza  Amor  mi  mena  ; 
Len  riconosco  in  voi  Tusate  forme — " 

And  he  will  be  pretty  sure  to  add — 
**  Non,  lasso  !  in  me." 

The  everlasting  hills  still  remain,  dotted  here  and-i 
there  with  a  few  more  human  habitations,  peep — 
ing  from  the  foliage  which  surrounds  them — ^butJ 
the  generation  who  lived  and  loved  among  the^ 
old  grey  homes  which  sleep  as  tranquilly  as  eveis 
within  their  embrace — where  are  they  r  Thei^ 
well-known  forms  have  vanished — their  plac^ 
knows  them  no  more. 

It  is  ours  to  bid  some  of  them  live  again,  foK: 
the  amusement,  and  it  may  be  the  instruction  oz-* 
the  reader  j  but  we  shall  be  considerate  in  the  ex-— 
ercise  of  an  author's  privilege,  and  resuscitate 
only  those  whose  presence  is  available  in  the  con-  j 
duct  of  our  stor5^  Rest  tranquilly  in  your  gravese 
therefore,  ye  defunct  celebrities  of  a  past  genera-^ 

tion.     Sleep  undisturbed,  0  Parson  A ,  w^' 

will  not  revive  thy  obscene  mockeries   of  th;]^ 

office — slumber  on.  Captain  B ,   thou   one£ 

legged  Adonis;  we  are  not  going  to  recapitulat*- 
thy  conquests  among  the  fair,  or  tiiy  valour  againaa 
the  duns  who  conquered  thee — Lie  still,  Madam  J 

C ,  the  Lady  Bellaston  of  thy  day ;  we  shaK 

not  want    thy    virtuous    countenance — Be    no«« 

alarmed,  0   Dandy  D ;    the  story  of    th^ 

wrongs  is  not  our  theme  to-day — though  tho"  a 
didst  undergo  the  fiend's  arch-mock — didst  **  lij 
a  wanton  and  suppose  her  chaste,"  and,  worse 
still,  wert  mulcted  by  a  jury  in  swingeing  damages 
for  a  sin  committed  to  thy  hand  by  thy  betterv 
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long  before ;  yet  will  we  not  break  thy  repose  to 
point  this  moral  or  adorn  this  t^ile.  Wo  arc 
writing  for  the  general  public,  and  not  for  the 
special  behoof  of  a  particular  circle,  and  we  must 
not  run  the  risk,  by  dwelling  exclusively  on  local 
themes,  of  contracting  the  interest  of  our  nar- 
ratiTe. 

There  is  no  city  in  the  land  which  has  figured 

so  much  in  works  of  fiction,  lyrical,  prosaic,  and 

dramatic,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital  itself, 

as  the  fair  city  of  the  West.     It  will  do  her  no 

harm  to  figure  for  once  in  a  work  in  which  the 

fringe  of  fiction  is  tacked  to  the  garment  of  fact. 

The  events  we  record  took  place  long  ago^^and 

though  many  are  yet  alive,  and  likely,  we  trust, 

to  li\re  for  years  to  come,  who  saw  the  game 

played  out  and  the  stakes  paid  down,  yet  death 

has  removed  the  principal  actors  from  the  stage, 

and  there  are  none  now  remaining  in  whom  the 

random  shafts  from  our  pen  can  find  a  mark,  or 

give  just  cause  for  a  moment's  uneasiness.     On 

the  other  hand,  there  may  be  many  to  whom  the 

narrative  of  some  of  those  fiicts  which  are  often 

!=o  much   stranger  than   fiction,    will,    liowever 

t'eebly  and  imperfectly  rendered,  prove  acceptable 

in  affording   some   suggestive  lessons   deducible 

from  the  past  experiences  of   others,   and  thus 

yielding  a  not  unprofitable  amusement  for  an  idle 

hour. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

"Life,  ray  dear  madam,  is  just  destruction  and 
^'''production,  nothing  more ;  the  definition  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  plant  as  well  as  to  the  animal,  and 
to  one  as  much  as  the  other.     Both  thrive  only 
So  long  as  either  process  goes  on  undisturbed. 
-slants  obtain  their  nourishment  from  the  atmos- 
pliere  and  fix)m  certain  properties  chemically  de- 
rived from   the   soil :    animal   life,  as,  being  a 
housekeeper,  you  are  perfectly  aware,  is  not  sus- 
tained at  so  easy  a  rate.     We  require  food  and 
^iliments  of  various  kinds ;  and  in  order  that  our 
^^ants  may  be  supplied.  Providence  has  given  u"^ 
^pabilities  for  action,  and  reason  to  guide  and 
^ntrol  our  acts.    Our  appetites  are  the  maiiLspring 
C)f  all  our  exertions,  and  their  gratification  is  the 
^nd  in  \'iew.     We  live  by  destruction  (I  do  not 
'•^  the  word  in  a  strict  sense,  because,  philo- 
^phically  speaking,  nothing  ever  is  or  can  be 
^lestroyed),  and  without  something  to  consume  we 
^e :  but  we  also  live  by  reproduction,  and  unless 
*«4t  aliment  which  in  one  sense  we  destroy  in 
^nsoming  it,  be  reproduced  in  another  shape,  we 
^  die.     Thus  it  is  indispensable  to  liealth  that 
^ot  only  the  appetite,  but  the  whole  of  the  secre- 
tions, should  be  active  and  vigorous.     Now  there 
*re  diseases  to  which  the  human  constitution,  as 
'^'cU  as  that  of  the  lower  animals,  is  liable,  in 
^hich,  though  the  appetite  is  perfectly  good,  and 
sometimes  even  voracious,  the  secretions  are  so 
jloggish  oa  to  refuse  their  office,  and  the  patient 
Qi<«~-die8,  though  eating  heartily  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life.     Now,  allow  me  to  dmw  a  parallel  be- 
tween animal  life  and  the  life  of  the  intellect. 
J^n't  take  me,  my  dear  madam,  for  a  materialist 


— I  assure  you  I  am  an  orthodox  son  of  the 
Church,  and  incapable  of  an  attempt  to  undermine 
the  doctrines  she  inculcates.  I  have  always  had 
a  notion  that  the  mind  and  body,  connected  as 
they  are  in  such  a  mysterious  way,  are  not  in  all 
respects  so  totally  unlike  each  other  as  they  are 
commonly  held  to  be.  Like  the  bodily  frame,  the 
intellect  grows  and  expands  by  what  it  feeds  on 
— and  intellectual  life,  let  me  remark,  like  that  of 
the  body,  is  also  a  process  of  destruction  and  re- 
production, or  of  something  very  like  it — ^ideas 
are  its  aliment,  which  according  to  its  powers  of 
perception  and  reception,  it  is  constantly  imbibing 
from  a  thousand  sources — assimilating  (so  to 
speak)  some,  and  rejecting  others,  and  continually 
in  this  way  building  up  its  own  structur(^ 
Whether  that  structure  shall  be  fair  or  foul,  noble 
or  mean,  admirable  or  hideous,  depends  mainly 
upon  two  things,  which  are,  education  and  associa- 
tion— always  supposing  that  nature  has  not 
denied  to  the  individual  the  usual  faculties  for 
progress.  There  is  as  much  difterence  in  the 
mental  constitutions  of  mankind  (perhaps  more) 
as  there  is  in  their  corporeal  forms  and  features, 
and  though  it  is  generally  considered " 

How  much  longer  Dr.  Silverstone,  for  he  was 
the  speaker,  would  have  gone  on  in  this  way,  had 
he  not  been  brought  up  suddenly  by  the  entrance 
of  a  third  party,  there  is  no  knowing.  The 
Doctor  was  seated  on  one  side  of  the  fire-place, 
and  Mrs.  Bagshawe,  his  sole  auditor,  if  we  except 
the  two  little  girls,  who  in  white  muslin  frocks 
and  with  close-cropped  hair  sat  at  their  mamma's 
feet,  silently  wondering  at  the  good  man's  oratory 
— on  the  other.  Betsy  was  in  full  dress,  nodding 
beneath  a  magnificent  tiara  of  pearls  of  Birming- 
ham, and  sparkling  ^Ndth  gold  and  jewels,  and 
made  up  for  the  reception  of  company.  The 
goblins  of  gimp  and  stiffening  had  been  exorcised 
into  some  congenial  sepulchre,  and  the  spacious 
drawing-room,  illuminated  with  a  score  of  wax- 
lights,  reflected  in  half  as  many  mirrors,  was 
prepared  for  the  arrival  of  visitors,  who  were  now 
momentarily  expected.  The  Doctor,  who  always 
made  one  in  these  agreeable  parties,  having 
finished  his  daily  rounds,  and  dined  with  his  la«»t 
patient,  had  dropped  in  first,  and,  according  to  his 
custom,  which  invariably  led  him  to  philosophize 
in  his  rambling  way  whenever  he  could  find  an 
auditor,  was  indoctrinating  the  innocent  Betsy 
with  his  peculiar  views,  when  the  door  was 
thrown  open  and  the  voice  of  John  Hobbs  was 
heard  announcing  the  Misses  Darkins,  and  putting 
to  a  sudden  and  violent  death  the  Doctor's  now 
theory. 

The  bony  sisters  swooped  into  the  room  like  a 
couple  of  birds  of  prey,  performing  as  they  ad- 
vanced what  was  intended  for  a  graceful  obeisance 
to  the  lady  of  the  house — shook  hands  convul- 
sively with  her  and  the  Doctor,  and  then  pouncea 
like  harpies  upon  a  child  a-piece,  inflicting  upon 
each  an  osculatory  smack  which  might  have  been 
heard  on  the  floor  above.  The  Doctor  brought 
seats  to  the  ladies,  and  did  not  attempt  to  resume 
his  discouree-— indeed  it  would  have  been  of  no 
use,  for  they  were  scarcely  wttkd  t,o  tVvevt  ^"5i.\.\v 
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faction  when  a  prodigious  thundering  at  the  front 
door  proclaimed  the  advent  of  more  of  the  party. 

**  ifr.  and  Mrs.  0* Swell,"  roared  Jolin,  and  a 
gentlemanly  little  man,  with  a  lady  of  neat  and 
sylph- like  figure,  advanced  towards  the  hostess, 
who  rose  to  meet  them.  0* Swell,  who  was  an 
Anglo-Irish  cousin  of  Bagshawe's,  was  evidently 
a  man  who  knew  tlie  world,  and  was  on  admirable 
terms  with  it  and  with  himself.  His  costume 
was  irreproachably  in  accordance  with  the  fashions 
of  the  day,  but  v<.Tging  slightly  on  extravagance 
in  that  respect,  and  suggestive  of  its  being  assumed 
on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time.  He  wore  a 
figured  waistcoat  of  a  rich  patteni,  but  a  shade 
too  obtrusive — pinned  back  his  shirt-frill  with 
a  brilliant  worth  fifty  pounds — had  diamond 
rings  glittering  on  his  fingers,  and  trod  in 
pumps  cut  low,  to  display  a  graceful  instep 
swathed  in  silk  hose.  His  -wife,  a  modest,  silent 
little  creature,  of  remarkably  gentle  and  pre- 
possessing aspect,  though  by  no  means  bashful  or 
wanting  in  self-possession,  seemed  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  shrink  into  hei*self,  and  to  pass  unobserved. 
Who  and  what  she  was  originally  nobody  knew ; 
if  there  was  any  Irish  blood  in  her  veins,  there 
was  no  note  of  the  brogue  on  her  tongue  ;  which 
was  more  than  could  be  said  for  0' Swell  himself, 
who,  with  all  his  pains,  and  for  some  reason  or 
other  he  took  excessive  pains  to  accomplish  it, 
could  not  get  rid  of  the  ilibemian  accent,  and 
when  excited,  or  off  his  guard,  was  thoroughly 
Irish. 

*'  i^'aith,  cousin,  you're  looking  charming  to- 
night," he  began,  "it's  to  the  slaughther  we're 
come  again,  I  see ;  ha,  Docthor,  my  boy,  how  are 
ye  r  but  that's  a  8U])ai*fluou8  question  to  one  ol 
the  faculty ;  I  should  ask  how  are  the  patients, 
but  that's  supai-fluoua,  too,  when  you  attind  *em, 
by  Jove.  Eaith,  I  thought  I'd  be  first  man  to- 
night, but  you've  anticipated  me,  Docthor — and 
the  little  deal's,  too,  what !  home  for  the  holidays : 
ah,  ye'll  break  the  hearts  o'  the  boys  some  day, 
bedad.  Where's  Bagshawe  ?  Faith,  cousin,  what 
have  you  done  with  the  paterfamilias?" 

'*  You'll  find  him  in  his  dressing-room,  if  you 
like  to  step  up." 

"  Under  the  barber,  I'll  bet  a  guinea ;  bedad, 
I'll  fetch  him  out  of  the  frizzle ; "  and  off  the 
gentleman  tripped  upstairs,  where  he  found 
Bagshawe  wincing  and  making  wry  faces  under 
the  smoking  tongs  of  Dickey  Smith,  barber  and 
fishing-tackle  maker,  who  was  twisting  his  thick 
mass  of  hair  into  one  mop  of  curls,  and  entertain- 
ing him  the  while  with  a  story  of  a  pike  of  iif- 
tcen  pounds  weight,  which,  last  Monday  morning 
was  a  week,  pulled  him,  the  said  Dickey,  head- 
foremost into  the  canal,  and  broke  away  with 
thirty  yards  of  India  twist,  and  a  bran  new  kill- 
devil.  O' Swell,  who  had  no  notion  of  a  head  all 
curls,  pushed  the  biurber  aside,  seized  a  comb  from 
the  table,  and  combed  them  half  out  again ;  then 
with  a  momentary  application  of  scissors  and 
brush,  consummated  the  coiffure  with  astonishing 
dexterity,  while  the  little  barber  looked  on  in 
amazement.  Bagshawe  completed  his  toilet  ra- 
ther  jieiTously,   amidst  a  succeseiou  of  ttormy 


appeals  to  the  street-door;  and  at  length,  fol 
lowed  by  0' Swell,  of  whose  willing  assistance  h 
had  freely  availed  liimself,  descended  to  th 
drawing-room. 

The  company  were  all  arrived,  and  Bagshawe 
without  a  trace  of  care  on  his  countenance,  bus 
tied  from  one  to  the  other,  and  shook  hands  witl 
aU,  with  a  word  of  welcome,  and  a  joke  no 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  for  each.  There  wa 
Lawyer  Dilyard,  with  his  friend  and  client,  Phi 
Sneaks,  Esq.,  a  solemn -looking  personage,  wb 
had  lately  buried  his  third  wife,  and  was  begin 
ning  to  look  out  for  a  fourth.  A  fortunate  ma: 
was  Phil  Sneaks — a  man  who  had  fully  considere 
his  position  as  a  citizen  of  the  western  sanato 
rium,  and  made  the  most  of  it.  From  the  grad 
of  an  auctioneer's  porter  he  had  risen  to  the  ran] 
of  an  independent  gentleman,  simply  by  substi 
tuting  lor  the  porter's  knot  the  knot  matrimonial 
A  man  of  stalwart  and  comely  proportions,  h 
carried  within  his  breast  a  heart  peculiarly  sus 
ccptible  to  the  charms  of  the  antique  spinsterhoo< 
who  came  to  Bath  in  quest  of  convalescence.  H< 
had  not  attained  to  the  middle  age  of  life,  ye 
three  times  already  had  he  led  to  the  hymenea 
altar  a  septuagenarian  bride,  and  three  times  ba< 
sorrowed  inconsolably  over  the  graves  of  his  de- 
parted joys.  But  he  was  a  pious  man,  and  sor 
rowed  not  without  hope,  and  found,  it  may,  with 
out  any  breach  of  charity,  be  supposed,  som< 
cnmibs  of  consolation,  in  the  substantial  tokeni 
of  their  affection  which  his  sainted  partners  ba( 
left  behind  them. 

There  was  Mr.  Christopher  Lick  Sidle,  witl 
his  wife  and  daughter,  a  child  of  some  twelve 
yeai^s  of  age,  in  the  identical  pale  blue  satin  an< 
muslins  bought  upon  credit  in  the  shop  below 
Sidle  was  a  rollicking  handsome  blade,  full  of  lif< 
and  spirits,  a  Ion  vivant  in  every  sense  of  th" 
term,  upon  whom  the  effects  of  good  living  an< 
animal  indulgence  were  beginning  to  tell,  by  tht 
faintest  perceptible  tinge  of  scarlet  at  the  end  o 
his  nose,  and  a  protrusion  of  the  waistcoat  an< 
nether  appendages,  unfavoui'able  to  his  pretension 
as  an  Adonis.  He  was  a  stranger  to  most  of  th* 
company ;  but,  evidently  accustomed  to  soeictj 
which  he  was  well  qualified  to  amuse,  he  needed 
little  introduction  to  make  his  way.  He  tol< 
laughable  stories,,  and  made  abominable  puns,  an< 
could  keep  the  ladies  in  a  constant  giggle  by  \ 
stream  of  small-talk,  abounding  in  quizzical  an< 
mysterious  allusions,  which  he  could  turn  on  a 
will.  He  abandoned  himself  to  the  delights  of  th 
hour,  and  gave  liimself  up  to  its  pleasures,  with 
out  a  thought  of  the  monow.  I^ot  so  Mn 
Sidle :  her  pale  and  pimpled  face,  shaded  by  lon^ 
brown  ringlets,  had  a  worn  and  haggard  look 
her  eye  wandered  uneasily  around  the  assemble 
circle,  as  though  anxious  to  discover  what  ah 
yet  dreaded  to  find.  She  was  as  taciturn  as  he 
husband  was  talkative,  and  confined  htr  cod 
versation  mainly  to  the  children,  and  to  her  owi 
daughter  especially,  whom  she  chid  repeated]; 
for  incessant  prattling. 

There  was  young  Lawson,  the  artist,  a  pale 
faced  youth,  slender  and  slim,  in  a  well-preserv© 
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rait  of  faded  block.     He  was  the  painter  of  the 
half-length  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagshawe, 
which  in  gorgeous  frames  leaned  forwards  above 
the  mirrors  at  either  end  of  the  splendid  apart- 
ment.     Lawson  was  a   self-tiiught    enthusiast, 
who,  in  the  hard  struggle  against  poverty  and 
failing  health,  toiled  perseveringly  onwards  for 
the  attainment  of  the  grand  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion— eminence  as  an  artist.     His  parents  had 
long  been  dead,  leaving  him  as  junior  clerk  in  a 
▼ioe-merchanf  s    cellar,   where   he    passed   the 
years  of  his  boyhood.     His  first  attempts  were 
made  with  chalk  on  the  head  of  a .  barrel ;  and 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  at  length  emerged  Aom 
underground,  and  transferred  his  studies  to  can- 
ras,  he  could  hardly  have  told  you  himself.    But 
he  had  a  correct  eye  and  a  quick  hand,  and  a 
fecility  in  catching  a  likeness ;  and  his  very  ear- 
liest sketches  had  obtained  the  suffrage  of  a  hum- 
ble class  of  the  public,  who  rarely  see  any  other 
merit  than  likeness  in  a  portrait.      A  thoughtful 
patron  had  introduced  him  to  the  studio  of  Barker, 
on  Sion  Hill,  and  from  that  gentleman  Lawson 
had  received  encouragement,  and  kindly  advice 
and  admonition,  together  with  the  loan  of  a  few 
heads  in  various  stages  of  colour.      From  that 
honr  Lawson  said  he  felt  himself  on  the  right 
track,  and   his  confidence  of   ultimate   success 
never  forsook  him;  but  he  had  yet  a  name  to 
vin,  and  the  long  attacks  of  illness  which  often 
came  with  the  cold  and  wet  months,  kept  him 
perpetuidly  poor. 

There  was  the  unctuous  Mr.  Thoroughbrass, 
whom  many  people  took  for  a  reverend,  but  who 
was  no  reverend  at  all,  nor  anything  like  it,  but 
a  diner-out  of  the  sanctimonious  school,  the  busi- 
ness of  whose  life  was  a  scries  of  droppings- in 
^n  people  at  the  interesting  crisis  of  meal- 
times. He  was  a  portly  sexagenarian,  of  immense 
papacity  of  stomach,  a  gentle,  whispering,  whin- 
ing voice,  and  carrying  a  broad  luminous  face 
modelled  to  a  perpetual  smile.  He  was  a  solitary 
fnnoitant,  living  in  a  back  attic  in  Miles*s  Build- 
ings, but  he  knew  the  virtue  of  appearances,  and 
"wrificed  the  best  part  of  his  scanty  income  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  gentlemanly  outside.  An 
^ly  riser  and  a  pedestrian,  ho  had  picked  up 
^gshawe  in  his  moniing  rambles,  had  known 
hov  to  conciliate  Tiger  by  a  timely  contribution 
of  dog. biscuits,  and  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Tiger's  master  by  the  skilful  administration  of  a 
Jittie  indirect  flatter^'.  Bagshawe,  one  morning, 
nirited  him  to  breakfast,  and  Betsy  was  so  channcd 
^tb  the  genteel  urbanity  of  the  worthy  stranger, 
that  she  begged  his  company  to  the  following 
Sunday's  dinner.  The  intimacy  improved  by 
degrees,  till  Thoroughbrass  grew  into  a  privileged 
^tor,  whom  they  were  never  to  expect,  and 
nerer  to  be  surprised  to  see.  **  Don't  take  the 
tpoublo  to  invite  me,"  he  would  say,  **  I  will 
<^p  in  and  take  a  friendly  crust  witli  you  when  I 
happen  io  be  this  way.  It  does  me  good  to  par- 
ti'jipate  in  a  little  intellectual  convtTre,  and  to 
fitness  your  innocent  enjoyments  in  the  family 
circle."  So  Thoroughbrass  came  and  went  as  he 
choflc,  and  took  his  friendly  crust  and  glass  of 


Burton  ale ;  or  his  share,  and  it  was  no  small  one, 
of  the  festal  fare  and  of  Bagshawe*s  port,  of 
which  a  dozen  glasses  made  no  more  impression 
upon  him  than  the  leg  of  a  chicken  upon  his 
friend  Tiger. 

There  was  Lazar  Benlazar,  the  warm  Jew, 
with  a  nose  like  the  beak  of  a  colossal  eagle,  and 
a  brown  greasy  face  half  lost  in  a  jungle  of  tan- 
gled hair.  Benlazar  is  five  feet  two  in  altitude, 
but  makes  up  in  width  for  any  deficiency  that  way, 
and  weighs  a  good  fifteen  stone  any  day,  before 
dinner.  He  is  rich  in  this  world's  goods,  and, 
though  he  keeps  no  shop,  has  a  larger  variety  of 
wares  than  any  retail  dealer  in  the  city.  If  you 
make  his  acquaintance  he  will  invite  you  to  his 
den.  "Py  Gott,"  says  he,  "lam  a  vild  peast, 
and  live  in  a  den ;  ven  vill  you  come  and  shee 
me  ? "  and  when  you  go  you  find  him  in  a  large 
house,  every  room  and  passage  of  which  is  blocked 
up  with  luxuries  of  all  descriptions — mirrors, 
plate,  jewellery,  pictures  in  huge  stacks  piled 
together,  all  undoubted  old  masters,  bronzes, 
statues,  clocks,  chronometers,  japanned  cabinets, 
inlaid  buhl- ware,  harps,  pianofortes,  parlour  or- 
gans, and  a  thousand  other  things  which  we  have 
not  space  to  catalogue.  These  things,  which  you 
would  imagine  were  so  much  rubbisli  to  a  man 
who  is  not  a  merchant,  and  can  hardly  find  room 
to  move  about  among  them,  are  in  fact  so  much 
bullion  to  Benlazar.  He  has  the  art  of  transmut- 
ing them  into  bank-notes  at  any  price  he  chooses 
to  set  upon  them.  He  is  the  bosom  friend  of  gen- 
tlemen "hard  up,'*  and  wiW  accommodate  them  with 
any  amount  of  money  at  ten  or  twenty  per  cent, 
discount,  only  exacting  in  return  that  the  bor- 
rower shall  relieve  him  of  some  portion  of  his 
accumulations  at  the  moderate  valuation  he  sets 
upon  it.  "  Vy  Gott,*'  he  says  to  his  customer, 
in  the  pleasantest  way,  "  I  am  an  extortioner 
to  be  sure,  put  den  my  goots  are  fit  for  a  shentle- 
man*8  ows,  and  vort  monish  to  shell  again ;  " 
all  wliich  is  very  true,  though  it  is  no  joke  to  deal 
with  Benlazar,  notwithstanding. 

There  was  honest  John  Brunt,  Bagsh awe's  old 
friend  and  schoolfellow,  who  made  a  sudden  for- 
tune by  speculations  in  the  iron  trade  many  ye?irs 
ago,  and  retired  to  a  snug  box  on  Beacon  Hill, 
where  he  leads  the  life  of  a  bachelor,  wandering 
at  times  a  good  deal  about  the  count r}- ;  -pending 
whole  days  in  summer  with  his  creel  and  whip- 
ping rod  by  the  side  of  the  brooks,  and  in  the 
company  of  anglers,  who  are  all  aware  that  he 
can  throw  a  fly  into  a  pint-pot  at  fifty  yards  dis- 
tance,  and  honour  him  accordingly,  as  the  best 
trout-fisher  in  all  Somerset,  next  to  Captain  Fon- 
ton.  John  is  a  character  in  his  way,  having  the 
habit  of  speaking  his  mind  upon  all  occasions, 
and  blurting  out  the  truth  without  stopping  to 
consider  whether  the  expression  of  it  will  be  agree- 
able to  his  hearers.  John  has  a  p-irt  of  his  capital 
yet  afloat  in  Bagshawe's  business,  and  is  cognisant 
of  the  secret  traffic  which  renders  it  so  lucrative. 
O'Swell  is  the  only  other  person  present  who 
enjoys  the  same  confidence.  This  very  gentle- 
manly personage,  to  whom  all  present  pay  a 
marked  respect,  had  picked  u\)  hia  '^^uUU^.:^  ^ 
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an  ezooUent  school,  having  passed  the  first  ten  | 
years  of  his  manhood  in  tho  capacity  of  unliveried  ; 
valet  to  Lord  Rattlebone,  younger  brother  to  the 
celebrated  Irish  peer  of  that  name.  His  lord-  [ 
ship  had  a  taste  very  strongly  developed  for  the 
pleasing  excitements  of  the  gaming  table,  and  I 
had  succeeded,  in  the  ten  years  during  which 
O'Swell  was  attached  to  his  service,  in  dissipating 
not  only  his  own  inheritance,  which  was  not 
very  considerable,  but  the  fortune  of  his  wife, 
which,  though  settled  upon  herself,  he  had 
wheedled  out  of  her  by  degrees ;  and  had  been 
compelled  at  last  to  expatriate  himself  by  accept- 
ing the  governorship  of  a  colony,  in  which  he 
was  expected  to  be  the  faithful  representative  of 
the  governing  majesty  at  home.  0' Swell,  as 
the  humble  follower  of  his  lordship,  had  also 
taken  a  fancy  for  the  same  exciting  recreations, 
— but  having  a  fortune  to  make,  instead  of  a 
fortune  to  lose,  he  had  wisely  studied  the  subject 
from  the  economical  point  of  view.  Being  a 
man  of  observation,  he  remarked  that  amidst  all 
the  vicissitudes  and  reverses  of  the  gamblers, 
the  proprietors  of  the  gaming  houses  steadily  ad- 
vanced to  independence  and  fortune — and  a  pro- 
prietor he  resolved  to  become.  He  had  amassed 
a  respectable  sum  in  the  service  of  his  lord- 
ship, and  with  this,  selecting  Bath  as  the  theatre 
of  liis  operations,  he  commenced  the  experiment 
upon  a  liberal  and  hospitable  plan.  It  had  suc- 
ceeded beyond  his  expectations.  He  had  found 
a  valuable  ally  in  Benlazar,  who  had  sought  his 
intimacy,  and  volunteered  a  partnership,  which 
0' Swell  declined — but  the  two  were  on  terms  of 
the  strictest  amity,  and  as  they  wrought  pretty 
well  into  each  other's  hands,  it  was  to  the  interest, 
both  of  gambler  and  money-lender,  to  maintain 
a  good  understanding.  0' Swell  lived  in  a  hand- 
some house  in  Brock-street,  kept  a  well-ftimished 
cellar,  drove  his  pretty  wife  abroad  in  an  elegant 
landau,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  grey  ponies ;  and  led, 
to  all  outward  appearance,  the  life  of  a  gentle- 
man— and  though  he  could,  as  we  have  seen, 
reassume  tho  valet  in  a  moinent  of  mirth,  with 
his  cousin  Bagshawe,  he  yet  kept  his  dignity 
pretty  starch  in  the  eyes  of  tho  world  out  of 
doors. 

Besides  the  individuals  whom  we  have  intro- 
duced to  the  reader's  acquaintance,  were  several 
others,  coming  under  the  denomination  of  "young 
persons  of  both  sexes,"  and  their  parents,  with 
whom  the  Bagshawe  family  were  in  the  habit 
of  exchanging  visits,  and  whom  it  is  not  essential 
to  our  purpose  that  we  should  describe. 

But  while  we,  to  use  the  redoubtable  Mr. 
Groggery's  elegant  phrase,  have  been  "  reckoning 
up"  the  company,  Mrs.  Bagshawe,  presiding  at 
the  tea-table  before  the  simmering  urn,  has  been 
dispensing  the  "fragrant  lymph,"  and  John 
Hobbs,  indued  for  the  nonce  in  a  plain  suit  of 
livery,  has  been  discharging  a  battery  of  currant 
cake,  Oliver's  biscuits,  Sally  Lunns,  and  buttered 
toast,  at  their  digestive  organs.  In  those  days 
it  was  not  considered  a  vulgar  thing,  at  least 
among  the  middle  classes,  to  have  an  appetite; 
and  people  who  wot  together  to  enjoy  themselves, 


had  not  been  driven  to  the  ingenious  expedient  o 
stuffing  in  private,  in  order  to  starve  genteelly  a 
their  social  meetings.  Therefore  tho  good  peopli 
ate  to  their  hearts'  content,  following  the  exampli 
of  host  and  hostess ;  and  the  nice  things  vanishec 
in  quick  succession  beneath  their  unsophistic^tec 
endeavours.  The  conversation,  at  first  of  a  kinc 
purely  complimentary  and  ceremonial,  relaxed  b] 
degrees  into  the  colloquial  and  agreeable.  Sidle 
who  prided  himself  upon  his  capacity  for  break- 
ing the  ice  of  etiquette,  and  who  instinctively  mas 
tered  the  position  of  every  person  in  the  assembly 
fi^ed  upon  Thoroughbrass  as  a  safe  sort  of  butt— 
a  kind  of  moist  bank — into  which  he  might  fin 
a  few  random  shots  without  the  fear  of  a  rebound 
He  plied  him  incessantly  with  the  choices 
edibles,  and  passed  and  repassed  his  cup  bo  at 
tentively,  and  with  such  a  show  of  profound  anc 
reverential  politeness,  that  the  worthy  man  nevei 
dreamed,  after  he  had  imbibed  twelve  cups  o: 
Souchong,  and  swallowed  half  as  many  plates  oi 
toast  swimming  in  butter,  that  he  had  been  trot- 
ted out  as  a  hippopotamus  at  feeding  time,  fbi 
the  amusement  of  a  group  of  young  fellows  a1 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  to  whom  Sidle  hac 
telegraphed  his  intentions  from  the  comer  ol 
his  eye.  When  the  worthy  man  declined  the 
thirteenth  libation,  in  spite  of  the  most  eames* 
entreaties  of  his  new  friend,  0' Swell  was  callec 
in  by  the  latter  to  odd  his  persuasions,  anc 
Thoroughbrass,  unable  to  parry  them,  was  com- 
pelled to  make  a  show  of  recommencing — to  thi 
infinite  amusement  of  those  in  tho  secret. 

Silverstone  got  young  Lawson  by  tho  button 
and  plunged  into  the  philosophy  of  art,  of  whicl 
the  Doctor  knew  a  little,  and  fancied  that  Yu 
knew  a  great  deal.  He  had  read  Sir  Joshua'i 
lectures,  and  could  quote  them  in  whole  x>ara 
graphs,  and  did  quote  them,  to  show  his  Imow 
ledge  to  the  young  artist.  Lawson  had  reai 
them  too,  and  honestly  confessed  that,  so  fur  w 
he  could  judge,  they  had  been  of  little,  if  any,  uw 
to  him.  "They  teach  me  nothing,"  said  th< 
young  man,  "  because  they  do  not  tell  mo  hot 
to  set  to  work.  If  Sir  Joshua  had  left  us  ai 
honest  record  of  the  history  of  one  of  his  pictures 
from  the  tracing  of  the  first  outline  to  the  execn 
tion  of  the  last  finishing  touches,  embracing  al 
the  processes  in  detiiil  as  they  were  perfonned 
with  the  proportions  of  every  pigment  used  ii 
the  composition  of  his  tints,  and  of  the  vehicle 
he  employed,  he  would  have  done  more  for  th 
benefit  of  young  artists,  and  probably  for  th* 
prosperity  of  art,  than  he  has  done  by  all  hi 
lectures.  But  Sir  Joshua  never  intended  tha 
his  successors  should  benefit  by  his  praotici 
knowledge.  He  buried  the  secret  of  his  coIcn: 
with  him  in  the  grave,  and  he  talks  leamedl 
and  vaguely,  and  to  me  it  seems  tediously,  • 
certain  undefinable  excellencies  in  art,  of  whi« 
his  own  works  do  not  afford  us  a  single  exampZ 
!  In  fact,  he  affects  to  teach  us  what  he  did  n: 
!  know,  and  leaves  us  ignorant  of  matters  regsm 
iing  which  ho  could  have  given  us  invaluaV 
I  knowledge.  Barry  is  the  only  man  who  has  L.^ 
any  information  of  a  practical  kind,  of  use  tz? 
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young  painter  who  is  compelled  by  poverty  to 
be  his  own  instructor;  he  was  poor  hmiBolf,  and 
knew  the  wants  of  his  class — but  he  was  an  in- 
different colourist,  and  the  analysis  he  has  given 
U3  of  the  colouring  of  Titian,  is  far  from  the  true 
one.  Still  his  teaching  is  valuable,  because  it 
is  intelligible,  and  the  youngest  hand  can  proceed 
to  experiment  upon  it." 

"AH  that  may  bo  very  true,  young  man,'* 
said  the  Doctor,  *'  but  you  are  looking  at  the 
question  exclusively  from  your  own  point  of  view, 
which,  excuse  my  candour,  is  the  lowest  point, 
the  practical  and  mechanical.  Sir  Joshua  takes 
higher  ground ;  he  would  have  you  emulate 
Michael  Angelo,  and  aspire  to  heaven — while 
you  wont  to  emulate  hm  for  the  sake  of  the  re- 
putation and  the  pecuniary  rewards  he  obtained. 
>'ow  philosophy  teaches  us  " — 

"Bedad,  Docther,  we  can't  have  anymore  feel- 
owphy  to-night,"  broke  in  O'Swell,  "  we've  cut 
Tou  in  for  a  rubber  of  whist — the  young  jokers 
have  voted  a  round  game,  and  are  waiting  for 
^ther  Lawson ;  so  lave  off  dissccthing  the 
genthleman,  and  take  your  place  at  the  table." 

The  tea- equipage  is  cleared  away — the  grand 
piano  is  drawn  into  the  middle  of  the  room — card- 
tiibles  are  opened  at  convenient  distances  around 
it— the  children  and  young  people  are  settling 
down  to  a  game  at  "speculation,"  while  their 
elders,  in  quadrupartite  groups,  are  cutting,  shuf- 
fling, and  dealing,  in  prepai'ation  for  serious 
antagonism  at  whist.  There  is  a  prodigious  rat- 
tling of  counters,  and  rummaging  for  more  in 
table-drawers  and  cupboards.  Sidle,  Thorough - 
brasa,  and  Benlazar,  are  cut  out  and  grouped 
wund  the  fire,  and  the  two  ^Misses  Darkins,  as 
^n  as  the  tumult  has  subsided,  after  an  admo- 
nition from  Bagshawc  to  the  round  table  not  to 
make  such  a  "devil  of  a  row,"  sit  down  to  the 
nTand  piano  to  astonish  the  company  with  the 
performance  of  **  0  Dolce  Concento."  Each  sets 
'•^  Hi  on  a  pedal  and.  bangs  away  with  all  the 
^iglit  of  elbows  and  fingers,  while  Sidle,  with  many 
ejaculations  of  rapture  and  delight,  cries  of  **bravo," 
indrighsof  "charming,"  turns  over  the  leaves. 
Meanwhile  Thoroughbrass  and  Benlazar,  between 
^hom  there  is  nothing  in  common,  if  we  omit 
fhe  instincts  of  eating  and  drinking,  sit  moodily  eyc- 
^eoch  other  fit)m  opposite  sides  of  the  fire-place, 
^h  nourishing  a  secret  contempt  for  his  via-d-vis, 
benlazar  wonders  in  his  heart  "  vat  do  tevil  dis 
'^oot-fiaced  humpug"  is  doing  there,  while  Tho- 
'oughbrass  is  impressed  ynt}i  a  notion  that  the 
?Wnce  of  the  Jew,  from  whose  glance  he  turns 
^Jiatinctively  away,  woidd  vastly  improve  his 
personal  comfort.  Still,  both  are  ceremoniously 
polite ;  but  when  Benlazar,  who  is  on  the  fidgets 
to  be  doing,  proposes  a  set-to  at  short  whist,  and 
'Rioroughbrass,  who  never  touches  a  card,  deli- 
•^ttely  hints  at  his  conscientious  objections  to  such 
ft  species  of  amusement,  the  scorn  of  the  Israelite 
<^pes  in  the  ejaculation,  '^Mcin  Gott!  vat  do 
t«nl  goot  are  you,  den  ?"  The  sisters,  having 
Wged  off  their  duet,  swim  away  blushing  to 
the  speculation  table,  and  commence  buying  in 
I      ^tock.    Sifllo,  with  his  innate  love  of  mischief, 


to  show  them  the  sincerity  of  the  praise  he  had 
lavished  so  abundantly  on  their  performance,  sits 
down  to  the  piano,  and,  trolling  off  a  brilliant 
prelude,  follows  it  up  with  the  masterly  perform- 
ance of  a  popular  fantasia.  He  is  rewarded  with 
a  shower  of  "  braves"  from  the  whole  party,  and 
called  upon  for  a  song — a  call  to  which  he  re- 
sponds by  the  immediate  intonation  of  a  comic 
dStty,  which  sets  the  whole  room  in  a  roar. 
Wine  is  brought  in  and  handed  round,  and  Sidle 
renews  his  attentions  to  Thoroughbrass,  replenish- 
ing his  glass  to  the  brim  as  fast  as  the  good  port 
flows  off.  Bagshawe  drinks  freely,  by  way  of 
setting  a  good  example — wins  his  first  rubber, 
and  begins  to  enjoy  himself  in  earnest.  Betsy 
has  John  Brunt  for  a  partner,  and  having  also 
won,  prides  herself  upon  improving  in  her  play. 

**  I  don't  deny  that  you  improve,  my  dear 
madam,"  says  John;  "you  only  revoked  twice 
in  the  last  game,  and,  if  I  recollect  right,  you 
revoked  three  times  the  last  time  I  had  Qie  plea- 
sure of  playing  with  you." 

The  lady  appealed  to  her  adversaries,  who 
politely  assured  her  they  had  not  seen  the  revokes; 
but  Jolm  took  up  the  tricks  frx>m  the  table,  and 
proved  his  assertion,  and  assured  her  that  their 
advcrsaiies  had  noticed  it,  though  they  were  too 
polite  to  say  so.  Benlazar  and  Sidle  cut  in,  and 
Phil  Sneaks  and  John  Brunt  are  thrown  out. 
John  seats  the  little  girls  at  the  piano,  and  hears 
them  all  in  succession  play  over^^thoir  show  tunes ; 
he  gives  each  a  new  silver  crown,  not  forgetting 
little  Miss  Sidle,  who  plays  ten  times  as  well  as 
the  Bagshawes,  while  they  look  up  to  her  as  to  a 
sort  of  natural  curiosity.  The  three  children 
steal  off  together  to  the  next  room  for  a  confi- 
dential chat.  Sneaks  and  Thoroughbrass,  by  the 
fireside,  become  confidential  too,  and  moralize 
mournfully  upon  the  transitory  nature  of  sub- 
lunary joys — a  strain  of  reflection  probably  sug- 
gested by  the  sight  of  the  empty  decanter,  bled 
to  death  by  the  pressure  of  the  silent  Thorough- 
brass.  Benlazar  grows  despotic  when  he  sits 
down  to  the  whist  table,  and  insists  upon  the 
strict  game,  punishing  Betsy  for  revoking  by  the 
usual  penalty,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Dilyard,  his  partner,  who  recoils  inwardly  from 
the  exercise  of  that  sort  of  politeness  which  costs 
money.  The  young  people  grow  uproarious  with 
their  game,  imder  the  influence  of  the  wine ;  and 
with  merriment  and  laughter,  long  and  loud,  the 
evening  wears  on.  Soon  after  nine  o'clock,  Mr. 
Dednail,  having  donned  a  new  dickey  and  a  pair 
of  clean  wristbands,  glides  into  the  apartment, 
and  handing  the  keys  of  the  shop  and  counting- 
house  to  Bagshawe,  while  he  replenishes  that 
gentleman's  wine-glass,  makes  his  report,  and 
then  takes  his  seat  as  one  of  the  guests.  At  ten 
the  tinkling  of  glass,  the  clatter  of  earthenware, 
and  the  jingling  of  plate,  is  heard  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room;  this  is  speedily  followed  by  the  un- 
mistakeable  odours  of  roast  game  and  other 
appetising  viands.  Hobbs  comes  stealthily  in,  and 
removes  as  many  of  the  vacant  chairs  as  he  can 
lay  hands  on;  and  then  Nancy,  in  her  Sunday 
frorlc,  rro*»p.f*«?  the  room   and  whis^<^w  to  11^, 
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Bagshawe.  That  lady  retires  to  exercise  a  little 
necessary  supervision,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
folding  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  supper  is 
announced. 

And  it  is  a  supper,  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
long  table  groans  with  the  delicacies  of  the  season, 
and,  as  the  polished  covers  fly  off  one  after  ano- 
ther, pheasant,  partridge,  grouse,  domestic  fowl, 
and  venison,  all  reeking  from  the  kitchen,  and 
dressed  d  tntrveille  by  the  hands  of  a  professor  of 
the  culinary  art,  invite  the  appetites  of  the  guests. 
Little  time  is  lost  in  ceremony.  The  Doctor,  who 
is  a  finished  adept  with  the  carving-knife,  con- 
fronts the  head  of  the  table,  where  sits  Betsy, 
with  a  beaming  smile  of  hospitality  on  her  face. 
Bagshawe  shirks  the  carving,  and  hands  the  fowls 
opposite  him  to  Sidle,  who  whips  his  fork  into 
them,  and  lays  them  in  fragments  in  less  time 
than  the  cook  occupied  in  putting  them  on  the 
spit.  Thoroughbrass,  whose  eyes  roll  and  sparkle 
with  unwonted  life,  undertakes  the  dismember- 
ment of  Turkey,  and  accomplishes  that,  for  once, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  contracting  parties. 
The  table  is  bristling  all  over  with  decanters  of 
pale  sherry,  which  soon  begin  to  surrender  their 
contents  as  the  guests  hob-a-nob  to  one  another 
across  the  damask.  The  happiest  humour  pre- 
vails ;  even  the  lawyer  thaws  into  sociality,  and 
the  melancholy  Sneaks  surrenders  himself  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  time.  The  younger  guests  are 
particularly  loquacious  and  merry,  and  more  than 
(^vcr  complimentary  to  Sidle,  whose  mirth  and 
musical  display  have  won  their  hearts.  His 
anxious  wife  comes  in  for  a  share  of  their  appro- 
bation, and  forgets  her  anxieties  for  one  short 
hour  amid  the  general  mirth.  After  the  roast 
and  boiled  comes  a  course  of  pastry  from  Holland, 
the  confectioner  s,  and  then  cheese  and  celery, 
during  the  discussion  of  which  Sidle  rises  to 
propose  the  health  of  the  host  and  hostess,  which 
is  diunk  in  bumpers ;  and  the  whole  party  return 
to  the  front  drawing-room,  with  the  exception  of 
the  little  girls,  who,  having  been  first  kissed  all 
round,  ai'o  packed  off  to  bed. 

Cards  are  not  resumed  after  supper,  but  the 
company,  drawing  their  chairs  in  a  grand  circle 
round  the  fire,  sit  down  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  little  social  conversation,  enlivened  with  the 
indispensable  element  of  grog.  Sidle,  who  has 
been  bent  upon  making  Thoroughbrass  drunk, 
instals  himself  as  comptroller  of  the  spirits — 
trolling  from  his  rich  voice  a  parody  from  the 
witch's  chorus  in  !Macbcth  :  — 

"  Red  spirits  and  white,  sweet  spirits  and  strong, 
Mingle  till  it  tingle,  quaff  it  deep  and  long." 

He  mixes  for  everybody,  with  a  special  regard 
for  tbe  ladies,  who,  he  says,  like  it  "  a  little  and 
good;"  hands  Thoroughbrass  a  huge  tumbler, 
nearly  all  pure  Cogniao;  treats  the  lawyer,  for 
whom  ho  has  a  constitutional  abhorrence,  to  water 
bewitched;  and  half  chokes  the  Misses  Darkins 
with  undiluted  "Jackey."  Bagshawe  has  more 
than  a  suspicion  of  his  tactics,  and  enjoys  the  fun, 
and,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  wine  and  the 
adfUtjonnl  hHip  of  his  favounte  brandy-and- water, 


begins  to  exhale  scraps  of  Latin,  to  the  admira^ 
tion  of  0*  Swell,  whose  veneration  for  learning  ii 
unbounded.  The  conversation  turns  upon  gas 
with  which  there  is  a  talk  of  lighting  the  city 
and  which  Bagshawe,  who  is  piously  orthodox 
when  oppressed  by  a  fit  of  the  nerves,  but  not  a 
other  times,  declares  to  be  the  finest  inventioi 
known  since  the  parsons  invented  the  devil — \ 
personage,  he  is  ready  to  maintain,  who  has  beei 
non  est  inventm  ever  since  he  has  been  invented 
Thoroughbrass,  scandalised  at  such  boldness 
shrugs  his  shoulders;  Mr.  Sneaks  fidgets  in  hi 
seat,  and  solemnly  delivers  a  protest  against  an^ 
such  doctrine ;  but  the  Doctor  takes  up  the  ques 
tion  philosophically  in  behalf  of  his  friend,  an< 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  personality  of  the  gen 
tleman  in  black  is  by  no  means  established,  o 
necessarily  a  part  of  the  churchman's  creed 
quoting  in  support  of  his  assertion  the  writing 
both  of  divines  and  metaphysicians.  As  to  tb* 
gas  speculation,  having  shares  in  it  himself,  h* 
should  be  sorry  if  its  success  were  dependan 
upon  the  corporeity  of  that  respectable  personage 
cannot  say  but  he  has  doubts  of  the  success  of  th 
enterprise,  as  he  does  not  see  how  gas,  which  i 
so  very  light  a  body,  is  to  overcome  the  gravita 
tion  of  the  atmosphere,  and  force  its  way  througl 
miles  of  piping  against  the  pressure  of  a  heavie 
body  in  possession.  Betsy  denounces  the  schem 
as  dangerous  and  fool- hardy,  and  expects  nothin; 
less  than  a  universal  blow-up  when  it  comes  I 
be  tried — a  verdict  in  which  all  the  ladies  agree 
John  Brunt  tells  them  all  that  they  know  no^ini 
about  it,  and  had  better  hold  their  tongues. 

"  Bravo,  John  I*'  cries  Bagshawe ;  *'  we'll  hav 
the  gas  in  spite  of  the  croakers — gasu  et  acrn 
miliiem  paras,  as  they  say  in  the  classics,  hey 
But  what  about  the  devil  ?  Give  us  your  opinion 
Mr.  Bcnlazar ;  is  there  ever  a  devil  according  t 
the  Jews?" 

**  Oh,  py  Gott,  yesh,  I  know  do  shen tleman 
very  veil.  I  shce  him  de  oder  day  a  valking  u 
Lanshdown  early  in  de  morning.  Plesh  your  an 
everypody  knoAvsh  him  veil  enough,  put  dcy  don' 
like  to  confesh.  You  shoe  I  cot  no  schruples 
myshelf,  and  I  tell  de  plain  troot.  Of  courshe 
know  de  shcntlemans." 

'*  Gad,  that's  satisfactory,  any  how,"  said  Bag 
sliawe,  grinning.  **  Perhaps  you  have  no  objec 
tion  to  describe  the  gentleman,  si  quis  erat  dignu 
descrihi,  as  they  say  in  the  classics  ?" 

"Mine  Gott,  not  de  leasht  opjection  in  d 
vorld.  Yen  I  shce  him  last,  he  vore  a  shoot  c 
plack,  vid  knee  pritches  and  puckles  to  de  shoei 
He  have  a  largsh  shining  face,  vid  no  peard  nc 
viskers,  and  von  i>ig  hairy  vart  at  de  left  come 
of  de  mout." 

Here  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  young  fellow: 
who  recognised  in  the  Jew's  description  an  acci 
rate  likeness  of  Th5roughbrasa,  put  an  end  to  tl" 
delineation.  That  worthy  himself,  upon  who 
the  liberality  of  Sidle  was  beginning  to  tell,  sat : 
a  state  of  happy  abstraction,  and  even  laught 
mechanically  in  chonis  with  the  rest.  Betsi 
clapping  her  hand  on  tho  face  of  John  Brunt, 
he  was  exploding  r'>r  the  second  time,  came  to  tr. 
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leseae  of  her  guest  with  an  earnest  request  to  | 
Sidle  that  ho  would  indulge  them  with  a  little  ; 
music. 

"Aye,  aye,  that's  the  sort,"  chimed  in  Bag- 
ahawe.  "  Sit  tibi  Masa  lyrm  solus  et  cantor 
ApoUo.  Go  it,  Sidle!"  The  young  folks  se- 
conded the  proposition.  Dednail  dived  after  the 
mosic-BtooI,  gave  it  a  knowing  twist,  as  though  he 
was  screwing  up  three  pennyworth  of  coppers, 
aad  Sidle  sat  down. 

To  be  sure,  how  the  man  played!  how  the 
music  rushed  out  of  his  fingers'  ends  like  water 
firom  a  mill-dam.  How  the  big  notes  tumbled 
and  thundered  about  like  wanton  leviathans,  and 
the  little  ones  pattered  like  rain-drops  in  a  sum- 
mer shower.  How  the  waves  murmured  in  mono- 
tonous beats  on  the  sea-shore,  while  a  wild  and 
Borrowful  melody  drowned  their  low  hum  in  its 
knd  melancholy  complaining.  Then  how  the 
winds  whistled  and  whined  along  the  semi-tones, 
how  they  lifted  up  their  voices  louder,  and  blew 
bleak  and  frore,  and  the  low  thunder  muttered 
and  rambled  in  the  distance,  and  still  the  loud 
melancholy  wail  of  that  sorrowful  tune  rose  o'er 
the  strife  of  the  elements  and  the  threatening  of 
doom,  Uke  a  voice  of  wretohedness  and  agonising 
entreaty  for  the  boon  of  life  and  love !  And  how 
the  storm  grew  fierce  and  savage — ^how  the  near 
thunder  bellowed  in  triumphant  laughter,  and  the 
lightning  flushed  along  the  tup  of  the  gamut, 
while  yet,  ever  and  anon,  amid  the  pauses  of  the 
tempest,  tlie  sad  melody  pealed  its  wailing  tones. 
Then  how  the  storm  burst  in  one  thunderous 
crash,  that  heralded  the  bolt  of  death  and  silenced 
the  sad  voice  for  over ;  and  its  hollow  echoes  died 
^  off,  as  the  old  monotonous  beat  of  the  waves 
upon  the  shore  i*ose  again  upon  the  ear,  and  then 
dwindled  away  into  calm  and  silence  ! 

"  Py  Gott,  dats  wery  pooty  fingerin,  'pon  my 
8houL    I  vouldn't  care  if  I  could  do  diit  myshelf, 
datah  a  fact,"  said  Benlazar,   and  he  intended  to 
pay  a  prodigious  compliment.  The  whole  company 
^ere  charmed,  and  heaped  plaudits  upon  the  per- 
former, who  received  them  with  an  indilFerenec 
^  showed  he  was  well  used  to  praise.     Silver- 
^ne  declared  he  had  not  felt  so  much  inclined  to 
^  lachrymose  since  the  death  of  hU  first  patient. 
'*Siih  Incnjmosa  Troj(€  funera^''  said  Bagshawe, 
"  It  was  tiptop  fine,  by  Jove.     (Jo  it  again,  Sidle, 
•^d  give  us  soaicthiug  funny  this  time,  my  boy — 
fi^nditm  imprimiret  que  muris — something  to  make 
'is  laugh,  you  know." 

Sidle  began  again  with  a  burlesque  incantation 
J^Cenc,  in  which  he  brought  in  the  rich  tones  of  a 
*^Tytone  voice  with  admirable  effect ;  gave  a  ridi- 
culous caricature  of  the  roulades  of  a  celebrated 
Pliraa  donna,   in  a  falsetto ;  introduced  all  sorts 
^f  imitations  of  the  cries  of  birds  and  animals ; 
Whimpered  and  sobbed  like  a  beaten  schoolboy  ; 
Wghed  uproariously,  like  Grimaldi ;  killed  a  pig 
^d  squeaked  through  seven  bars  of  nine-eight 
^^e  to  a  plunging,  struggling  accompaniment ; 
puxed  a  dozen  popular  airs  in  an  inextricable 
Jftngle  of  voice  and  instrument,  and  wound  up 
^th  a  combined  roar  and  rattle  of  both  perfectly 
ftstonnding  to  the  tympanums  of  his  audience. 


Bagshawe  was  enchanted.  The  ladies,  though 
a  little  abashed  at  some  ambiguous  allusions,  gig- 
gled intonsely,  a  demonstration  which  Ceased  sud- 
denly on  the  part  of  the  bony  sisters  Darkins, 
when  Sidle,  rising  from  his  seat,  requested  one  of 
them  to  gratify  him  in  his  turn.  No  persuasions 
could  induce  either  of  them  to  such  a  display. 
Meanwhile,  several  of  the  party  began  to  look  at 
their  watches ;  chairs  were  waiting  in  the  hall 
and  at  the  door.  John  Brunt's  phaeton  stopped 
at  the  house;  he  volunteered  to  drop  the  Sidles  at* 
their  residence,  and  the  mother  and  daughter  went 
off  to  cloak.  Sidle  waked  up  Thoroughbrass,  in- 
timating to  0*  Swell  that  the  reverend  woolsack 
was  **  se wed-up  ;'*  but  he  was  mistaken — the 
good  man  rose  like  a  giant  refreshed ;  forty  winks 
had  restored  him  to  himself,  and  when  Si(ile  filled 
him  a  parting  glass,  he  drained  it  with  unmis- 
takeable  relish,  and  walked  off  to  escort  the 
iVIisses  Darkins  to  their  chair,  as  manifestly  sober 
as  a  teetotal  advocate  of  the  present  day.  It  was 
past  one  o'clock  by  the  time  the  assembly  had  all 
separated.  Bagshawe,  standing  at  the  stair-head, 
and  holding  fast  with  one  hand  by  the  banisters, 
tendered  the  other  to  his  departing  friends,  sa- 
luting each  with  a  Latin  quotation  ere  he  released 
them  from  his  grasp.  When  all  were  gone,  he 
got  to  bed,  how  he  didn't  exactly  recollect.  Tiger 
had  a  holiday  next  morning ;  and  Nancy  and  the 
housekeeper  had  a  world  of  work  to  do  on  the 
day  following  the  feast,  and  little  thanks  for 
doing  it. 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

We  change  the  scene  to  a  small  cottage  and 
garden  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Beechen  Cliff, 
a  precipitous  hill  which  overlooks  the  city  of  Bath 
on  the  southern  side.  The  winter  has  set  in,  and 
the  opposite  heights  towtirds  Lansdown,  half- 
draped  in  thin  drifts  of  snow,  seem  to  melt  away 
into  the  frosty  sky.  Below  lies  the  city  of  grey 
stone,  spread  out  like  a  painted  panorama;  the 
sullen,  sluggish  river  winding  through  it  like  a 
shining  thread.  A  "  stilly  sound,"  hardly  audible 
save  to  the  ear  that  listens  for  it,  murmurs  up 
from  those  populous  abodes,  broken  now  and  then 
by  a  distant  shout  from  children's  voices,  or  the 
rattle  of  wheels  and  the  horn  of  the  coach-guard. 
It  is  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  short  twilight 
of  December  is  gatheiing  darkly  upon  the  city 
below,  over  which  a  light  cloudy  mist,  exhaled 
from  the  river  and  the  alluviid  swampy  lands  on 
either  side  of  it,  spread  slowly.  Dim  twinkling 
lights  appear  one  by  one  struggling  through  the 
mist,  and  gradually,  as  the  darkness  comes  on, 
the  town  is  mapped  out  by  the  glimmering  lamps, 
which  glitter  and  vanish  and  glitter  again,  like 
the  pparks  of  a  djdng  fire,  as  the  cold  east  wind 
drives  the  gathering  cloud  across  the  picture.  A 
thin  column  of  smoke  rises  from  the  cottage  chim- 
ney, and,  sheltered  by  the  neighbouring  wood, 
curls  upward  among  the  leafless  branches  wliich 
overhang  the  roof.  Now  the  light  of  a  single 
candle  shines  feebly  from  the  cottage  casement, 
and,  if  we  look  within,  we  sec  Martha  Darrel 
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Bitting  busily  at  work  with  her  needle  by  the 
fireside.  She  is  clad  in  the  homeliest  garb;  a 
small  round  table,  a  couple  of  chairs,  a  corner 
cupboard,  and  a  white  deal  dresser,  upon  which 
a  few  blue  plates  and  cups  reflect  the  flickering 
flame  of  the  fire,  are  all  the  furniture  of  her  apart- 
ment. But  though  porerty  lowers  around  her, 
you  would  hardly  recognise  in  Martha  the  pallid, 


the  hills  around,  and  gathered  the  mantling  ( 
from  the  little  rivulets  that  trickled  down  their 
sides,  and  carried  them  for  sale  to  the  gentry  in 
the  suburbs,  and  sometimes  into  the  city  itself — 
transfefring  his  gains  to  his  mother,  and  consum- 
ing the  overplus  stock  with  her  at  their  own  table. 
He  wore  the  brown  smock-frock  and  basin  hat  of 
a  country  boy  —  and  the  weather  had  bronzed 


apprehensive,  and  spirit-broken  woman  whom  we  !  his  face  and  I'reckled  his  skin,  so  that  Martha  rc- 
saw  in  the  first  chapter  lost  in  moody  abstraction  |  fleeted  with  pleasure  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
by  the  sea-shore.  Pensive  she  is  yet,  and  a  set-  encountering  any  of  his  former  acquaintances, 
tied  sorrow,  rooted  in  her  breast,  has  its  index  in  ,  there  would  be  little  chance  of  recognition.  The 
her  countenance ;    but  a  cheerful  hope    dwells  j  mother  and  son  never  suffered  want,  or  feared  to 


beside  that  secret  sorrow,  and  ever  grows  brighter 
and  stronger  as  time,  the  benevolent  soother  of 
grief,  deadens  the  sense  and  the  memory  of 
wrong. 

We  left  Martha  and  Ilted  asleep  in  the  common 
stage- waggon,  under  the  protection  of  Jem  Jolter. 
The  boy  slept  soundly  during  the  best  part  of  the 
day,  but  the  mother,  refreshed  by  a  brief  repose, 
awoke  after  a  few  hours,  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  her  fellow-travellers.  From  the  in- 
formation thus  obtained,  she  judged  that  it  would 
bo  prudent  not  to  proceed  in  the  waggon  farther 
than  Bath,  where  she  conceived  it  would  be  easier 
to  procure  occupation  for  such  talents  as  she  pos- 
sessed than  at  Bristol ;  a  judgment  to  which  she 
was  perhaps  partly  impelled  by  an  inward  repug- 
nance, warning  her  from  approaching  the  coast. 
She  had,  therefore,  alighted  at  Bath,  paying 
honest  Jem  Jolter  with  thanks — (he  would  take  no 
coin,  when  he  heard  she  had  no  friends  in  the 
place) — had  gratefully  accepted  the  proffered  hos- 
pitality of  her  travelling  companions  for  a  few 
days — and  had  hired  the  cottage  on  the  cliff-side, 
at  a  rent  according  with  her  humble  prospects. 
The  place  was  in  a  deserted  and  half-niinous  con- 
dition, but  Ilted  had  wrought  early  and  late  in 
its  restoration,  and  long  befoi-e  the  cold  season 
drew  nigh  had  rendered  it  weather-proof  and 
comfortable.  The  waste-garden,  too,  though  but 
a  small  patch  of  the  shelving  hill-side,  had  been 
brought  into  cultivation  by  his  industry,  and  bore 
now  a  tolerable  crop  of  winter  vegetables,  from 
which  their  table  was  occasionally  supplied. 
Martha  found  little  difficulty  in  procuring  em- 
ployment for  her  needle,  and  though  her  earnings 


suffer  it — ^tho  simplest  fare  sufficed  them,  and  a 
simple  trust  in  Providence,  to  whom  they  looked 
up  for  protection,  stood  them  in  moro  stead  than 
a  hoard  of  wealth.  If  Martha  sighed  sometimeB 
over  the  humble  circumstances  of  their  lot,  it  was 
on  her  boy's  account,  who,  she  well  knew,  might 
lose,  from  want  of  education,  the  chanoe  of  rising 
in  the  world ;  but  that  burden  too  she  laid  upon 
the  shoidders  of  Pi*ovideuce,  doing  at  the  same 
time  as  much  as  was  in  her  power  to  supply  a 
want  to  which  she  was  sensitively  alive.  What 
little  money  she  could  spare,  and  it  was  very  little, 
she  spent  in  the  purchase  of  a  few  second-hand 
volumes  from  the  bookstalls,  and  these  Ilted  read 
to  her  of  an  evening — varying  the  occupation  by 
pursuing  upon  a  slate  such  studies  as  he  had  com- 
menced at  school,  and  thus  maintaining,  if  not 
increasing,  his  little  stores  of  knowledge. 

The  garden-gate  creaks  without,  and  Martha 
looks  up  from  her  work  with  a  cheerful  smile,  as 
she  hears  the  footsteps  of  her  son,  and  Ilted, 
flushed  with  health  and  exercise,  bounds  into  the 
room.  *'  Famous  luck  to-day,  mother,  seven  and 
a  half  brace  of  game,  as  I'm  a  sportsman !  ten 
sparrows  and  five  yellow-hammers — these  yellow- 
hammers  are  almost  as  big  as  snipes,  and  oiipes, 
you  know,  are  game,  mother.  How  fat  the  rascala 
get  in  winter !  they'll  make  a  capital  dinner. 
Where's  the  bag  for  the  feathers  ?  I'll  pluck  'em 
in  no  time  " — and  Ilted  sits  down  to  the  task  of 
plucking  the  birds,  while  !Martha,  laying  aside  her 
work,  sets  about  prepai'ing  the  evening  meal  of 
bread,  water-cresses,  and  tea. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  doing  wrong,  Ilted,  in 
killing  all  those  birds — I  have  been  thinking  it  is 


were  but  small,  they  sufficed,  with  rigid  economy,  i  possible  they  may  be  somebody's  property. 

for  the  frugal  wants  of  the  pair ;  and  they  were        **  To  be  sure  they  arc,  mother— -they  are  youi 


further  supplemented  at  times  by  the  gains  of 
Ilted,  who  found  occasional  employment  among 
the  market-gardeners  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  approach  of  winter  had,  however,  put  an 
end  to  the  boy's  occupation  in  this  way,  but,  fer- 
tile in  resources,  he  had  recourse  to  various  expe- 
dients either  to  win  the  smallest  dole  by  his  labour, 
or,  when  that  was  impracticable,  to  aid  in  pro- 
viding for  their  common  wants  by  the  exercise  of 
his  ingenuity.  The  neighbouring  wood  swarmed 
with  a  convocation  of  sparrows  and  small  birds,  who 
held  their  chattering  synods  of  an  afternoon  among 
the  greenless  boughs.  Ilted  climbed  in  the  morning 
to  their  favourite  resorts,  and,  placing  snares  in 
readiness  for  their  arrival,  levied  many  a  dinner 
^m  their  unsuspecting  tribes.     Then  he  roamed 


property — I  give  them  to  you — I  circumvented 
them — isn't  that  a  fine  word,  mother  ?  I  circum- 
vented them  by  fraud  and  guile — that  made  then 
my  property ;  I  am  your  property,  and  so  thej 
are  yours  too — and  I'U  help  you  to  eat  them." 

**  But,  if  they  belong  to  any  one  else,  you  have 
no  right  to  touch  them." 

**  That's  a  capital  joke — a  property  in  sparrows 
and  tom-tits — why,  mother,  I'm  told  that  so  fkr 
from  sparrows  being  private  property,  there  is 
positively  a  price  set  on  their  heads,  and  that  the 
farmers  give  sixpence  a  dozen  for  them.  I  wish 
I  knew  where  to  get  the  money  for  them,  that^s 
all — wouldn't  I  decapitate  this*  lot  pretty  quick. 
Really,  I  think  I  should  make  a  capital  poulterer, 
I've  ])lucke(l  three   already — I  wonder  how  ] 
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ihonld  feel  witli  a  goose  thougli.  Look  at  this 
felloir,  mother !  why  he  ought  to  be  stuffed,  and 
roasted,  and  served  up  in  a  dish  with  bread  sauce. 
I  wonder  if  I  could  carve  him,  and  help  you  to  a 
dice  of  the  breast  or  the  liver  wing." 

"  You    seem    quite  in  spirits,    boy  —  "What 
makes  you  so  merry,  to-night  ? " 

"0,1  don't  know  exactly — I've  had  such  a 
glorious  ramble  to-day,  in  the  frosty  air — and  seen 
such  queer  sights.   I  had  my  dinner  underground, 
Trhere  I  wandered  about  almost  in  the  dark  for 
near  an  hour ;  I  met  carts  and  waggons  plunging 
along  in  the  gloom,  and  came  every  now  and  then 
upon  groups  of  men  working  in  the  light  ftom  a  hole 
in  the  roof  above.     It  is  a  great  quarry,  miles  in 
extent,  whore  they  saw  and  chop  the  stones  for 
Wding.     One  of  the  workmen  sent  me  out  to  a 
Tillage  for  a  gallon  of  beer,  and  when  I  brought 
it  gave  me  some  to  drink,  and  so  then  I  pulled 
ottt  my  bread  and  cheese  and   had  my  dinner. 
When  I  left  them,  I  wandered  on  and  came  to  a 
wild  heath,  where  there  was  notliing  in  the  shape 
of  a  house  or  a  tree  to  be  seen,  look  which  way 
you  would — nothing  but  the  shmted  grass,  the 
straight  muddy  road,  and  the  white  clouds  in  the 
sky,  which  seemed  to  roll  along  the  ground.    Then 
there  came  along  the  road  a  whole  caravan  of 
jackasses,  every  one  of  them  starved  to  death's 
door  and  loaded  with  three  or  four  sacks  of  coals, 
such  as  they  sell  about  the  town  for  sixpence  a 
piece.    The   drivers   hailed  me,   and  put   some 
questions,  but  they  talked  worse  than  the  wag- 
goner who  brought  us  here,  and  I  couldn't  under- 
stand a  word  they  said.     They  abused  me  because 
I  didn't  reply,  and  I  was  forced  to  nm  for  it  to 
escape  a  boating.  I  got  off  the  heath  and  came  down 
to  a  pretty  village  with  a  brook  running  through 
it— and  by  that  time,  as  the  sun  was  getting  low, 
I  Aonght  of  returning  to  look  after  my  snares — 
w  I  came  back  the  nearest  way  I  could,  and  found 
all  these  fellows  in  the  toils.     What's  more,  on 
the  way  home  I  stumbled  upon  a  famous  place 
for  water-cresses,  and  I  would  have  brought  a  lot 
▼ith  me,  but  it  would  be  too  late  to  sell  them  to- 
day, and  they  will  be  better  gathered  in   the 
morning  for  sale  to-morrow.     I  intend  to  be  off  at 
six  o'clock  by  starlight,  before  you  get  up,  and  see  | 
^hat  I  can  do  with  them."  ' 


With  such  artless  talk,  which  is  music  to  a 
mother's  ear,  the  boy  laboured  on  at  his  task,  and 
that  accomplished  and  followed  by  a  hasty  ablu- 
tion, sat  down  to  his  i-epast.  When  it  was  ended, 
Martha  resumed  her  work,  and  Iltcd,  reaching  an 
old  volume  from  the  cupboard,  an  odd  one  of 
Shakspeare,  bought  for  a  few  pence,  resumed 
the  lecture  of  **  Heniy  the  Fourth  "  at  the  place 
where  he  had  left  off  the  night  before.  If  he  had 
not  the  keen  eye  of  a  commentator  for  the  more 
occult  beauties  of  his  author,  he  had  what  is  far 
better  for  the  reader,  an  impressible  imagination 
and  a  lively  sense  of  the  natural  and  the  humour- 
ous. He  laughed  a  great  deal  too  often,  and  too 
much,  perhaps,  but  with  a  relish  and  a  heartiness, 
with  which  full-grown  men  rarely  laugh — and 
Martha  laughed  too,  she  couldn't  help  it — the  boy 
enjoyed  the  book  so  much.  And  so  the  hours 
passed  away  till  the  bell  from  the  tower  of  the  old 
Abbey  tolled  out  ten,  and  Martha  finished  her  day's 
work,  and,  with  a  parting  kiss  and  benediction, 
mother  and  son  retired  to  rest. 

And  grim  Care,  that  scowled  above  the  couch  of 
Bagshawe,  ready  to  fang  his  vitals  the  instant  ho 
woke  to  consciousness  after  the  convivial  revel  of 
the  past  night — and  Avarice,  the  demon  of  Ben- 
lazar's  den,  who  wrought  incessant  myths  of 
golden  rapine  in  his  scheming  brain,  whether 
sleeping  or  awake  —  and  Fear,  that  nestled 
affrighted  in  the  fluttering  heart  of  Sidle's  timor- 
ous spouse — and  Ambition,  that  spurred  poor 
Lawson  hard  against  the  sharp  pricks  of  poverty 
— and  swilling  Intemperance  and  Gluttony,  that 
gobbled  up  the  soul  of  Thorough  brass,  and  swelled 
his  body  to  a  shapeless  mass — and  sleek  Hypo- 
crisy, that  shed  around  the  unctuous  Sneaks  the 
odour  of  sanctity — and  Fraud,  the  lawyer's  coun- 
sellor and  fi-iend,  that  served  him  instead  of  a 
conscience  : — all  these  ministering  spirits,  without 
whose  aid  we  poor  humans  cut  such  a  sorry  figure 
in  the  race  of  competition  '\^'ith  our  fellows,  forgot 
to  look  in  at  the  cottage  on  the  cliff  side,  and 
never  made  a  single  call  upon  the  widowed  wife 
and  the  fatherless  boy.  How  is  it  possible  that 
they  can  ever  get  on  without  them  ? 

(To  he  continued.) 
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I^sereuow's  "Evangeline,"  three  different  trans- 
itions of  Gothe's  "  Herman  and  Dorothea,"  and 
one  of  Voss's  less  known,  but  not  less  beautiful, 
"Louiae,"  all  published  within  these  few  years, 
ill  hexameter  verse,  together  with  the  fact  that 
quotations  from  Homer  are  not  seldom  given  in 
this  measure  now,  show  that  it  is  making  sure 
though  silent  progress,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position it  has  met  with  from  a  certain  class  of 


critics.  In  the  present  article  we  puq)ose  entering 
on  the  subject  more  at  largo  than  we  have  hitherto 
done,  and  will  endeavour  to  assist  our  readers  in 
deciding  whether  the  measure  is  likely  to  be  in- 
corporated into  our  language,  or  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  literary  curiosity  that  may  amuse  for  a 
time,  and  then  pass  away  and  bo  forgotten.  Our 
classical  readers  must  bear  with  us  while,  for  tho 
sake  of  tho  general  reader,  wc  define  what  hex-r 
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araeter  verse  is.  The  measure  was  invented  by 
the  Greeks,  and  is  that  in  which  Homer  and  Virgil 
wrote,  and  consists  of  lines  formed  of  six  poetical 
feet,  each  foot  containing  either  one  long  syllable 
and  two  short,  called  a  dactj'l,  or  two  long  syllables, 
called  a  spondee.  The  first  four  feet  of  a  line 
may  be  either  dactyls  or  spondees,  as  the  poet 
chooses,  the  fifth  foot  must  be  a  dactyl,  and  the 
sixth  a  spondee ;  but  as  the  voice  naturally  rests 
on  the  last  syllable  of  a  line,  a  trochee,  which  is 
a  poetical  foot  consisting  of  one  long  and  one 
sliort  syllable,  was  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  sixth 
foot  instead  of  a  spondee.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  Virgil  occasionally,  and  Homer  more  fre- 
quently, take  the  liberty  of  using  a  spondee  in  the 
fifth  foot ;  but  this  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  and  such  lines  are  called  spondaic  lines. 
Our  readers  will  thus  see  that  the  longness  or 
shortness  of  a  syllable,  which  was  termed  *'  quan- 
tity," but  the  nature  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  upon  here,  formed  the  basis  of  Greek  and 
Latin  verse. 

In  introducing  this  measure  into  the  English 
language,  the  first  difficulty  which  presents  itself 
is,  that  the  element  of  Greek  and  I^atin  verse, 
''quantity,"  holds  quite  a  secondary  place  in 
our  language.  It  is  true  that  vowels  have 
both  the  long  and  the  short  sound  with  us, 
as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  but 
the  distinction  is  so  little  attended  to  that 
the  difference  of  sound  cannot  be  considered 
as  forming  an  element  of  our  poetry.  Lut  this 
difficulty,  of  the  classical  ''quantity,"  being  so 
little  recognised  in  our  language,  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  it  at  first  sight  appears,  for  the  place 
of  "  quantity  "  is  supplied  by  that  of  ."accent," 
an  accented  S3'llablo  supplying  the  place  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  long  syllable,  and  an  unaccented 
one  the  place  of  a  short  syllable.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  word  "  quantity,"  forms  an  English 
dactyl,  the  first  syllable  being  accented,  repre- 
senting the  Greek  and  Latin  long  syllable ;  the 
other  syllables  being  amaccented,  representing 
the  short ;  the  word  "  trochee  "  forms  an  English 
trochee,  tlie  first  syllable  being  accented,  and 
the  second  imaccented.  That  the  substitution 
of  "accent"  for  "quantity"  is  not  a  valid  ob- 
jection to  the  introduction  of  hexameter  verse 
into  our  language  is  obvious,  from  the  fact  that 
in  our  iambic  verse,  also  taken  from  the  Greek, 
we  have  disregarded  the  element  of  "quan- 
tity," and  substituted  "  accent "  in  its  stead. 
The  attempts  to  introduce  the  measure  into  our 
language,  have,  till  recently,  been  very  unsuc- 
cessful, but  this  may  not  arise  from  its  being 
unsuited  to  the  genius  of  our  language,  but  from 
the  erroneous  opinion  which  previdled  that  the 
classical  rules  of  prosody,  more  particularly  that 
which  is  known  as  the  rule  of  position,  ought 
to  be  attended  to  in  English.  Now  it  must  be 
apparent  to  every  one  that  to  attempt  to  apply 
rules  which  have  reference  to  "quantity"  to  a 
language  in  which  it  holds  but  a  secondary  place, 
was  a  fatal  mistake.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and 
^enser  attempted  to  introduce  the  measure,  sub- 
jcct  to  the  rules  of  Greek  and  Latin  prosody, 


but  foiled  in  their  efforts,  producing  only  a  jargoi 
which  was  neither  poetry  nor  prose  j  such  i 
the  following  lines  : — 

O  glitteriug  miseiies  of  man,  if  this  be  the  fortune 
Of  tliose  fortune  lulls ;  so  small  rest  rests  in  a  kingdoi 
What  marvel  though  a  prince  transform  himself  to 

pastor? 
Come  from  marble  bowers,  many  times  the  gay  harboi 

of  anguish, 
Unto  a  silly  caban,  though  weak,  yet  stronger  again 

woes. 

These  lines  might  have  been  poetry  to  a  Grec 
or  Eoman  eye^  but  no  one  who  knows  anythin 
of  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  could  for 
moment  tolerate  them.  We  do  not  know  ho^ 
the  Greeks  read  their  poetry,  nor,  indeed,  ho^ 
they  pronounced  the  different  words,  but  unlcf 
they  varied  the  sound  of  a  vowel  according  1 
its  position,  as  being  followed  by  one  consonan 
or  two,  or  laid  greater  emphasis  on  the  syllabh 
it  must  be  obvious  that  their  rule  of  position  ba 
reference  to  the  eye  and  not  the  ear.  As  writin 
is  merely  a  sign  representing  sound,  this  i 
hardly  to  be  supposed ;  and  as  it  is  well  know 
that  they  accented  their  prose,  can  it  be  imagine 
that  they  did  not  accent  their  poetry  also  ?  T 
illustrate  what  we  mean,  we  shall  suppose  "man,' 
"beast,"  "angel,"  three  Greek  words.  If  th 
word  "man,"  were  followed  by  "angel,"  tb 
"a"  in  "man"  would  have  the  short  sounc 
being  followed  by  one  consonant,  and  would  b 
counted  a  short  syllable;  but  if  "man"  wef 
followed  by  "beast,"  the  "a"  in  "man"  wool 
have  the  long  sound,  being  followed  by  two  con 
sonants. 

!No  doubt  in  the  hurry  of  reading,  or  froii 
careless  and  incorrect  pronunciation,  these  die 
tinctions  would  not  always  be  strictly  attende 
to ;  but  this  must  have  been,  at  least,  the  theor 
of  Greek  pronunciation.  This  being  the  case 
it  was  perfectly  proper  and  natural  that  a  pai 
ticular  syllable  in  the  classical  languages  shonl« 
be  long  or  short  according  to  the  position  of  it 
vowel,  as  being  followed  by  one  or  two  consonantc 
seeing  the  syllable  was  either  differently  pro 
nounced,  or  had  greater  emphasis  laid  upon  it 
but  as  this  is  not  the  qxxbq  in  the  English  language 
the  word  "  man"  having  the  same  sound  whethe 
followed  by  "angel"  or  "beast,"  it  does  appea 
the  very  height  of  absurdity  to  consider  it  shor 
in  the  one  case  and  long  in  the  other ;  and  this 
too,  only  in  hexameter  verse  ! 

We  conceive  it  was  this  erroneous  principle 
viz.,  of  applying  the  rules  of  Greek  and  LatL 
prosody  to  our  language,  whether  in  accordanc 
with  the  genius  of  the  language  or  not,  whid 
the  first  writers  of  hexameter  vei'ses  adopted,  tha 
prevented  it  from  being  introduced  long  age 
Had  they  disregarded  the  classical  rules  of  pre 
sody,  when  not  in  accordance  with  the  genius  c 
the  language,  and  adopted  accented  or  emphati 
syllables,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Greek  an 
Latin  long  syllables,  and  unaccented  as  the  repie 
sentatives  of  the  short  syllables,  we  feel  certar 
that  the  measure  would  have  at  once  becom 
populiu*.     Wo    have    made    many   oxporimenf 
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among  lovers  of  poetry,  but  who  know  nothing 
of  prosody,  and  have  invariably  found  that 
hexameter  verse,  when  written  on  principles 
which  accord  with  the  genius  of  the  language,  is 
either  a  favourite  measure  at  first,  or  becomes  so 
whenever  the  ear  is  habituated  to  it.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion,  that  the  measure  would 
have  become  popular  if  it  had  been  introduced  on 
the  principles  to  which  we  are  advocating,  we 
have  only  to  turn  to  Germany,  where  it  was  in- 
troduced upon  these  principles,  and  at  once  became 
popular.  Now  the  German  language  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  English  as  regards  its  i^itableness 
for  hexameter  verse ;  and,  indeed,  Coleridge  was 
of  opinion  that  the  English  language  was  the 
better  adapted  for  it  of  the  two ;  and  no  doubt,  in 
some  n*spects,  it  is  so. 

We  may  also  observe  that  the  measure  is  a 
favourite  one  in  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Finlandish, 
all  which  languages  are  akin  to  the  English  as 
regards  their  suitableness  to  the  measure,  and  in 
all  of  these,  as  well  as  in  the  German,  the  ele- 
ment "  quantity"  has  been  disregarded. 

All  that  is  wanted,  we  conceive,  lor  the  incor- 
poration of  hexameter  verse  into  the  English 
language,  is  to  ascertain  what  modifications  of  the 
lireek  and  I^atin  niles  of  prosody  arc  necessary, 
and  that  these  should  be  atteuded  to:  so  that 
'Writers  should  compose  on  one  general  principle, 
and  readers  know  what  they  h.ive  to  expect,  and 
not  be  k'tt,  as  at  present,  to  make  tliems(;lves  ac- 
quainted  with  each  particular  author's  style 
before  being  able  to  fiu(l  harmony  in  his  numbers. 

In  order  to  facilitate  so  desirable  an  object,  we 
Bliall  now  ^taic  some  rules  which  we  think  have 
Hot  been  sufliciently  attended  to,  even  by  some  of 
oar  most  distinguishc»d  writers  of  hexameters. 
-And  here  we  cannot  do  better  than  (piote  from  a 
letter  of  Gothe's,  written  from  Home  while  he 
"^as  anxiously  studjdng  the  subject,  in  preparing 
Wmself  for  writing  his  **  Herman  and  Dorothea  j" 
^wthe  rules  which  apply  to  the  German  language 
*^pljr  equally  to  the  English.     He  >mtes  thus : — 

Homo,  loth  Jan.,  17H7. 

«   ^t  is  s<)niewhat  singular  that  in  our  langnaj^e  we  have 

^}  Very  few  syllables  which  are  decidedly  long  or  short 

^.  ^^h  all  the  others  one  proceeds  as  taste  or  caprice  may 

JT''^te.     Now  Moritz,  alier  much  thought,  has  hit  upon 

''J*i'lea  that  there  is  a  certain  order  of  rank  among  our 

" '*l^al»lert,  and  that  the  one  which  in  sense  is  more  em- 

J/***lic  is  lonfc  as  compared  with  the  less  significnnt,  and 

I    *.lke.s  the  latter  short ;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  d^-e**, 

j/*  .its  turn,  hffome  short,  whenever  it  comes  into  the 

,^^*?hbourhoo.l    of    another    wlji«*h    posses<<cs    grt^atcr 

*^*sht  Mid  emphasis  than  itself.     Here,  then,  is  at  lca><t 

*^le  to  go  by  ;  and  even  though  it  does  not  determine 

rjj^  xvhole  matter,  still  it  opens  out  a  path  hy  which  one 

^**y  hope  to  get  a  little  further.     I  have  otten  allowed 

y^iHelf  to  be  influenced  by  this  rule,  and  generally  have 

^■^Und  my  ear  agreeing  with  it. 

Thv  rule  here  indicated  ought  to  be  carefully 
^^onded  to  in  the  case  of  monosyllables ;  and  it 
^u«t  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  proper  manage- 
^^nt  of  the  monosyllables  forms  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  writing  harmonious  hexameters  in  the 
tu^lish  language.  In  regard  to  the  polysyllables, 
^  already  stated,  the  accented  syllabic  must  be 
tbe  r.j)rescntative  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  long. 


I  and  the  unaccented  of  the  short.  But  hero  an 
excci)tion  may  be  made  in  cases  of  unimportant 

I  words,  the  accented  syllables  of  which  may  be 
considered  short  also ;  yet  we  would  only  allow 

;  this  as  an  exception  to  a  general  rule.     But  tho 

'  most  important  rule  of  all  is,  that  the  lines  must 
not  only  scan  as  the  writer  intended  they  should, 

I  but  must  not  by  any  possibility  scan  so  far  m  tJieline 
in  any  other  way ;  so  that  when  read  in  a  natural 
manner,  they  may  fall  without  effort  into  hexa- 
meter feet.  It  is  inattention  to  this  most  impor- 
tant rule  which  has  disgusted  so  many  readers 
with  English  hexameters.  A  person  begins  and 
reads  a  line  in  a  particular  way,  but  when  he  has 
got  the  length  of  the  third  or  fourth  foot  he  finds 
himself  abruptly  brought  to  a  stand,  finding  it  im- 
possible by  any  rules  of  prosody  to  connect  the 
succeeding  foot  with  the  last :  he  has,  therefore, 
to  begin  tlie  line  again,  and  endeavour  to  hit  upon 
the  scanning  which  the  author  intended.  To 
illustrate  what  wo  mean,  wo  shall  give  an  ex- 
ample. In  Bunsen's  "Egypt"  there  arc  a  few 
beautiful  dedicatory  lines  to  Niebuhr,  written 
in  hexameter  and  pentameter  verse.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  first  hexameter  : — 

Groat  was  what  thou  di  Ist  aboh^h  ;  but  greater  what 
thou  ha^t  erected. 

Now  considering  that  *'what"  is  a  very  impor- 
tant word  hero,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  many 
writers  of  English  hexameters  would  make  *' great 
was,"  a  foot  of  itself,  most  readers  would  read 
this  line  [so  far  thus :  Great  was  |  what  thou 
didst;  I  but  having  got  thus  far,  knowiir^  that 
"abolish"  could  not,  by  any  po.'^sibility,  form  the 
next  foot,  they  would  have  to  begin  again,  and 
re^id  the  line  as  the  author  intended,  wliicli  was 
thus:  "Great  was  what  |  thou  didst  a  |  bolish; 
biit  I  greater  wliat  |  thou  hast  ^  |  rected.  This 
line  might  have  been  easily  ^vritten  so  that  there 
could  be  no  possil>ility  of  mistaking  the  scamiing 
intended  by  the  Avriter. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Englii>h  hexameter 
verse  that  whereas  in  Greek  and  Latin  every  syl- 
lable is  always  either  long  or  short  in  the^  sumo 
particulai*  situation,  in  English  it  is  sonietinu  s 
long,  and  sometimes  short,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. But,  it  may  be  {Uiked,  is  this  really  an 
objection  ?  AVe  tliink  it  is  not.  The  genius  of 
the  Greek  and  I^atin  languages  recpiired  that  a 
vowel  natiu'ally  short  should  become  long  by  posi- 
tion ;  the  genius  of  the  English  langu:igc  does 
not  require  this,  but  it  requires  that  a  particular 
word  should  be  considered  long  or  short  according 
as  it  is  emphatic  or  not  emphatic ;  and  tliis  eliange 
has  been  rendered  necessary  from  the  introdut.tioii 
of  accent  into  the  modem  languages  in  the  place 
of  quantity.  This  is  not  an  objection,  it  is  only 
a  ditference.  But  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
make  too  much  of  this.  Th(  y  say  they  find  a 
syllable  sometimes  long,  and  sometimes  sliort,  in 
exactly  the  same  circumstances;  for  examj>le,  tho 
last  8}*llablc  of  "  Louisa,"  in  the  two  following 
lines : — 

Spoke  thus,  |  whereon  Ldu  |  isa  be  |  gan  thus  |  Ac, 
Fastened  Lou  |  i\«V8  |  nut-brOwn    |   hair,  <fec. 
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But  tliis  ia  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  The 
syllable  is  short  iu  both  cases,  but  in  the  one 
case  it  forms  the  second  syllable  of  a  dactyl,  and 
in  the  other  tlie  second  syllable  of  a  trochee; 
and  in  the  lino  in  which  it  is  nsed  in  the  last 
way,  a  trochee  has  been  used  instead  of  a  spondee. 
And  this  naturally  leads  us  to  discuss  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  trochee  should  ever  be  allowed 
to  be  used  except  at  the  end  of  the  line,  as  was 
tlio  rule  in  the  classical  languages.  As  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  only  allowed  the  trochee  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  it  seems  desirable  that  we 
should  adopt  the  same  rule,  unless  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  genius  of  the  English  language 
which  requires  that  it  should  form  an  exception. 
Now,  with  the  example  of  Longfellow  before  us, 
who  makes  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  trochee 
with  the  spondee,  we  would  not  wish  to  be  dog- 
matical in  repudiating  it,  except  as  an  exception 
to  a  general  rule ;  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  too  frequent  use  of  it  gives  a  prosaic  sound 
to  the  verses,  and  lessens  the  resemblance  to  the 
classic  models.  TTe  allow  that  it  facilitates  the 
writing  of  hexameter  verse,  and  that  a  line  often 
reads  equally  well  with  a  trochee  in  the  body 
of  it  as  with  a  spondee,  but  then  the  same  may 
be  said  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  line,  notwithstanding 
that  it  was  never  allowed.  Besides,  an  ear 
which  is  accustomed  to  hexameter  verse  will, 
in  many  cases,  when  a  trochee  occurs  in  the  body 
of  the  line,  give  to  its  short  syllable  an  undue 
emphasis.  For  example,  in  the  oit  quoted  beau- 
til'ul  accidental  hexameter  line — 

Why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and  tho  people  imagine  a 
vaiu  thing  ? 

a  person  accustomed  to  read  hexameter  verse, 
will  lay  more  emphasis  on  the  **en''  in  "heathen" 
than  is  natural,  so  as  to  make  it  sound  like  a 
spondee.  As  an  hexameter  line  it  would  have 
been  much  better  had  it  been  written  thus — 

Why  do  the  heathen  exult,  and  tho  people  imagine  a 
vain  thing? 

If  the  trochee  is  to  be  excluded,  no  doubt  the 
verses  will  run  more  on  dactyls  than  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  which  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
maintain  is  an  objection.  But  the  question  again 
occurs,  is  it  really  an  objection  ?  We  think  it 
is  not,  provided  the  writer  is  skilful  in  his  art, 
and  knows  how  to  break  the  monotony  of  his 
numbers,  by  watching  his  opportunity,  and  throw- 
ing into  some  lines  several  successive  spondees, 


and  using  an  occasional  spondaic  Hne.  Beside 
the  dactyl  is  held  to  bo  the  characteristic  foot  < 
hexameter  verse,  and  hence  the  name  '*  dactyl 
hexameter ;"  and  there  is  strong  ground  for  su] 
posing  that  originally,  only  dactyls  were  allow< 
to  be  used.  It  is  however  clear  that  a  trochi 
must  occasionally  be  allowed  in  English  hex; 
meters,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  shou 
only  be  as  an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  ju 
as  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  occasionally  made  n 
of  a  spondaic  line. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  saying  a  fo 
words  regarding  the  opposers  of  hexameter  vers 
They  are  not  the  lovers  of  poetiy  generally, 
we  have  already  said.  If  the  controversy  we 
to  be  settled  by  the  **vox  populi,"  we  shou 
unhesitatingly  appeal  to  it.  They  consist  of  tip 
classes.  First,  real  scholars,  who  are  thorough 
masters  of  the  classic  models,  but  who,  in  ^€ 
veneration  for  Homer  and  Virgil,  cannot  alio 
of  any,  even  the  slightest,  deviation  from  ti 
rules  which  guided  them  in  the  composition 
tlicir  immortal  poems.  We  cannot  but  respe 
even  the  prejudices  of  such  men,  but  we  wou 
wish  them  to  reconsider  the  question,  and  alio 
us  to  class  them  on  our  side,  along  with  men 
similar  attainments  with  themselves,  with  Jol 
Gibson  Lockhart,  Hawtrey,  the  distinguishi 
Provost  of  Eton,  Dr.  Whewell,  Sir  John  Hei-schc 
and  Archdeacon  Hare.  Second,  and  these  a 
the  only  active  opponents,  a  class  of  individoa 
who  have  a  smattering  of  Latin,  and  consequent 
an  acquaintance  with  hexameter  verse,  oi 
who,  priding  themselves  upon  their  acquisitio: 
wish  to  keep  those  at  arm's  length  who  ha^ 
been  less  fortunate,  and  would  fain  persnac 
them  that  there  is  something  mysterious  in  tl 
measure,  which  can  only  be  understood  and  a] 
preciated  by  tliosc  who  have  got  tho  key  wil 
which  to  unlock  the  door  and  enter  the  sacrc 
temple.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  th 
class  of  critics,  in  their  unwillingness  to  give  t 
what  they  consider  their  distinctive  attainmec 
deceive  themselves ;  yet  some  there  aix)  wl 
knowingly  deceive  others,  and  do  not  scrap 
**a  rousing  whud  at  times  to  bend/' to  enab 
them  to  preserve  their  position. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  specim_ 
of  hexameter  verse,  written  on  the  principles  m 
have  been  advocating.  It  is  a  translation 
part  of  the  second  canto  of  a  poem  entitl 
"  Hannah  and  her  Chickens,"  from  the  GeriM 
of  A.  G.  Eberhard; — 


CAXTO  IL 

TIIK    CONFESSION. 

HaKKah,  her  eyes  having  dried,  and  composure  regained,  to  the  parlour 
Quickly  returned,  but  in  vain  looked  round  to  discover  her  playmate : 
Wishing  to  follow,  she  learned  it  was  now  too  late  to  o'ertake  her. 
"  This  you  have  got  by  your  own  ill-timed  inappropriate  weeping," 
^Tartha  exclaimed :  "  Yes,  had  they  been  tears  of  delight  you  were  shedding. 
Never  in  this  way  woidd  you  have  fled,  and  affronted  yourself  so." 

"  Oh  dear ! "  Hannah  replied,  "the  delightful,  enjoyable  moments 
Whicli  from  my  longed-for  friend's  now  happy  return  I  expected, 
How  they've  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  cut  short,  and  destroyed  in  an  instant ! 
Do  what  I  could,  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  control  my  emotion. 
And  you,  yourself,  did  allow  I  bad  too  good  i*eason  for  weeping, 
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Since  I  bad  lost  both  fatber  and  brother,  and  trials  beeidea  had." 

"  Truly,  I  sai.l  all  that,"  soon  Martha  with  earnestness  answered, 
"  But  I'm  af^d  some  other  distress  was  the  cause  of  tliy  weeping. 
Now  that  we  here  are  alone,  dear  Hannah,  with  nobody  near  us, 
Open  thy  heart  unto  me,  to  thyself  too,  open  it  freely. 
What  brought  tears  to  thy  eyes,  into  thine  so  rarely  beclouded  ? 
"Was  it  not  witnessing  Antoinette's  full  joy  with  her  lover  ? 
"NVas  it  not  hearing  me  Gotthold  praise,  that  occasioned  thy  flying  ?" 

Struck  with  astonishment,  neither  a  "yes"  nor  a  "no,"  to  her  mother 
Hannah  could  answer,  but  stood  quite  mute,  like  a  statue  of  marble. 
But  though  closed  were  her  lips,  her  confused  looks  plainly  enough  spoke, 
liiven  if  these  hail  been  silent,  her  deep-drawn  breath  had  betrayed  her. 
So  clearly  had  shown  that  the  words  just  spoken  by  Martha  had  touched  her ; 
And  they  a  violent  storm  ere  long  in  her  bosom  excited ; 
Trembled  her  limbs  all  over,  and  quivered  her  lips  with  emotion, 
And  in  the  aims  of  her  mother  she  sank,  spread  out  to  embrace  her. 
Where,  in  a  torrent  of  tears,  she  disburdened  her  heart  of  its  sorrows. 

Though  the  confession  was  thus  now  made  of  the  heart's  deep  secret, 
Martha  conceived  some  frank  conversation  thereon  might  be  useful ; 
So  what  long  she  intended,  but  put  off  daily  and  hourly. 
Till  of  itself  an  occasion  convenient  and  suitable  offered. 
Now  she  began,  to  her  daughter  at  length  thus  cordially  speaking  : 
**  Too  long  silence  you've  cherished,  perhaps  too  long  I  myself  have. 
Since  my  experienced  eye  saw  clearly  thy  heart  was  afficted. 
Now  with  a  bashful  delight,  now  suddenly  clouded  with  sorrow ; 
For  in  the  innocent  heart  it  is  thus  Love  shows  he  is  working. 
Scared  at  his  own  sweet  shadow,  unconscious  as  yet  of  existence ; 
Soon  into  ecstacy  brought,  and  as  soon  in  despondency  sinking. 
Should  I  upbraid  thee  for  thy  long  maidenly  coyness  and  silence, 
I  should  require  no  more  to  remember  my  own  youth's  feelings ; 
Nay,  it  would  Him  be  upbraiding,  who  formed  us  with  all  our  affections. 
But  when  a  heart  is  consuming  it'jelf  unseen  with  its  sorrows 
Much  it  requires  from  a  loving  and  kind  heart  comfort  and  solace  ; 
Yes,  yes,  truly,  and  where  is  the  heart  to  compare  with  a  mother's  ? 
Where  is  the  heart  like  hers  for  affection  sincere  and  imchanging? 
Therefore,  thy  hopes  and  thy  fears  no  longer  conceal  from  thy  mother ; 
Tell  to  thy  best  friend,  Hannah,  thy  mother,  the  thoughts  that  disturb  thee ; 
Tell  me  thy  griefs,  tell  all  that  has  passed  between  thee  and  the  pastor.'* 

Trembling,  and  turning  at  once  dead  pale,  and  as  suddenly  blushing, 
Pdlo  and  vermilion- coloured  by  turns,  stood  Hannah,  imable 
Either  to  spcalc  or  to  breathe  while  trying  to  answer  her  mother. 

"  Scarcely  myself  know  all  that  I  feel,  or  the  things  that  have  happened," 
Said  she  at  last  with  a  tremulous  voice,  on  again  being  questioned ; 
Nor,  till  leaning  awhile  on  the  breast  of  her  tenderest  mother, 
Could  she  sufficient  composure  regain  to  reply  to  her  questions. 

**  Much  I'm  to  blame,  and  anxiety  great  I  have  had,"  she  at  last  said, 
"That  to  confess  all  freely,  and  tell  what  happened,  I  dared  not ; 
First  now  this  day  can  I  unburden  my  heart  of  its  secret. 
First,  now,  mother,  thou  givest  me  courage  to  open  confession. 
Truly,  my  weeping  was  not  for  the  dead,  no,  only  for  Gotthold ; 
They  are  in  Heaven,  and  claim  now  only  a  pious  remembrance  : 
Tears  of  regret,  all  tears  of  distressing,  disheartening  sorrow. 
These  to  the  living  belong,  and  to  Gotthold  mine  were  devoted. 
Speak  not  of  love,  dear  mother !  I  don't  know  what  is  it's  meaning ; 
Even  the  name  brings  often  a  blush  to  my  cheek,  and  disturbs  me. 
Laura,  the  factor's  daughter,  I  mean,  she  speaks  of  it  often. 
Boldly,  and  quite  iniabashed  in  the  circle  of  maidens  and  young  men. 
But  in  her  ways  much  tnily  unmaidenly  often  I  witness ; 
Only  in  Gotthold's  presence  she  puts  on  womanly  coyness. 
Modesty  always  affecting,  though  foreign,  in  truth,  to  her  nature. 
Plainly  deceived  he  has  been,  no  doubt,  for  he  trusts  her  entirely, 
And  he,  perhaps,  may  have  her  a«»  his  life's  companion  selected. 
For  she's  already  considered  his  chosen,  by  some  his  betrothed  named." 

Hainitth,  with  giief  overcome,  while  these  words  tremblingly  speaking, 
Sank  on  the  breast  of  her  mother,  who  did  what  she  could  to  console  her; 
But  with  a  maitlenly  pride  she  rejected,  as  needless,  tlie  comfort 
Which  by  lier  mother  was  offerecl,  and  almost  offended,  replied  thus : 
"  Mother,  although  I  have  spoken  \\1th  freedom,  yet  do  not  mistake  me, 
Nor  the  occasion  of  all  my  distress  misinterpret  in  this  way ; 
Calmly  the  maid,  I  myself  could  accompany  now  to  the  altar. 
Whom  he  had  chosen  for  bride,  whether  low  or  exalted  in  station. 
If  she  were  pious  and  good,  and  in  conduct  was  perfectly  upright ; 
If  I  were  only  assiu-ed  she  was  really  worthy  of  Gotthold. 
Laura,  indeed ;  no,  never !  with  her  he  could  never  be  happy. 
She  is  so  totally  diffrent  from  him,  bent  only  on  shining." 

Here  the  discreet  kind  Martha,  her  daughter's  account  intemipted ; 
"  How  dost  thou  know  that  her  shining  is  not  just  what  he  admires  most? 
Things  which  to  some  no  pleastu-e  impart,  are  attractive  to  others. 
And  'tis  the  glitter  and  show  of  the  world  that  captivates  most  men." 
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And  so  on. 


"  No,  no,*'  Hannah  exclaimed,  "  quite  diiVeront,  truly,  is  Gottliold; 
Mother,  believe  me,  'tis  so,  far  better  than  others  I  know  it ! 
"Wonder  you  need  not,  and  scold  nie  you  must  not  I     I'll  everything  tell  you, 
Just  as  it  happened,  by  chance,  I  as>ure  you,  witliout  my  contrix-ing." 


J.  C. 


CONFESSION;    OR,    THE    LAW    OF    ACOUSTICS. 


Tjii:  preparations  had  been  made  for  a  grand  fes- 
tival in  the  Church  of  the  Magdalen,  at  Girgenti, 
and,  according  to  the  usage  on  such  occasions,  the 
whole  inteiior  was  decorated  with  flowers  and 
ta})estry.  The  workmen  had  quitted  the  sacred 
edifice  in  a  body  at  mid-day ;  and,  throughout, 
reigned  that  solemn  and  peculiar  stillness  whicli, 
in  the  temples  of  the  Catholic  faith,  is  felt  to 
exercise  an  influence  the  most  edifying  and 
sublime. 

Two  gentlemen  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  long 
aisle  which  skirts  the  north  side  of  the  building ; 
they  were  conversing  in  subdued  tones,  and  seemed 
to  regard  the  cool  shady  church  as  being  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  promenade. 
One  of  them,  who  might  be  of  the  age  of  about 
fifty,  was  of  robust  frame,  tall,  and  strongly 
built,  with  a  countenance  thoughtful  and  some- 
what stern,  but  in  which  no  single  passion  seemed 
to  have  left  a  trace.  The  other,  of  slender  figure, 
and  in  the  first  bloom  of  manhood,  whose  hand- 
Bonie  features  were  characterised  by  an  expression 
the  most  intellectual  and  refined,  turned  his  dark 
and  almost  feminine  eyes  with  an  earnest  glance 
in  ever}'  direction,  as  if  he  had  something  of 
especiiil  interest  to  communicate.  It  was  the 
arcliitect  who  had  designed  and  superintended  the 
decorations  for  the  fCtc  of  the  ensuing  day.  He 
had  but  recently  completed  his  studies  at  Home. 
His  name  was  Giulio  Balzetti.  On  a  sudden  the 
younger  man  stood  still.  **  Marquis,"  ho  said,  in 
that  confidential  tone  which  is  used  in  addressing 
a  person  with  whom  one  is  in  habits  of  daily  in- 
tercourse— **  I  will  impai*t  to  you — half  in  jest — 
a  secret  which,  I  believe,  is  known  to  no  human 
being  except  myself.  You  have,  perhaps,  heard 
of  the  strange  tricks  which  are  sometimes  played 
upon  builders  by  that  law  of  nature  which  regu- 
lates the  transmission  of  soimds,  and  which  mo- 
dem science  has  denominated  *  Acoustics '  — 
played  upon  us,  indeed,  when  we  have  the  least 
reason  to  expect  or  deserve  tliem.  Through  an 
eveiy-day  occurrence — by  the  merest  accident — I 
was  latcdy  made  acquainted  with  the  singular 
fact  that  from  this  spot,  on  the  very  slab  of  white 
marl)le  on  which  we  are  standing,  the  slightest 
whisper  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  aisle — I 
mean  in  the  last  of  the  confessiomd  boxes  which 
you  see,  is  distinctly  audible — though  a  pei'son 
stationed  on  any  other  part  of  the  intervening 
ground — how  near  soever  to  the  place  whence  the 
sounds  proceeded — would  not  be  able  to  catch  a 
single  word.  Remain  where  you  are  for  a  few 
jijinutes^  while  I  proceed  to  the  confessional  which 


I  have  indicated — and  you  will  indeed  be  wonder- — 
struck  by  this  extraordinary  freak  of  Nature." 

The  architect  hastened  away ;  but  he  liad  not    ^ 
proceeded  many  paces,  when  the  Marquis  heard  a 
significimt  whisper — the  purport  of  which  sufficed 
in  an  instant  to  agitate  his  whole  frame  with  the 
most  fearful  emotions.     He  stood  transfixed  to 
the  ground,  as  though  he  liad  been  touched  by  a 
wand  of  enchantment — his  features  pale  and  rigid 
as  the  marble ;  while  the  extreme  of  attentiveness 
portrayedinhisordinarily tranquilvisage  betokened    . 
that  some  tidings  of  awful  import  were  falling  - 
upon  his  ears.    He  moved  not  a  limb ;  he  scarcely  " 
breathed — he  was  like  one  stimding  on  the  brink  ^ 
of  IV  precipice,  iu  all  the  horror  of  an  impending^ 
fall  into  the  abyss — and  his  rolling  eyeballs  andJE 
visibly  throbbing  heart  were  the  only  signs  o& 
existence. 

Balzetti  was  now  seen  returning.  **  The  ex — . 
periment  cannot  be  tried  at  present,"  he  said,  withzl 
a  smile,  before  he  had  rejoined  his  companion  .k 
'*The  confessional  is  at  this  moment  occupied,  anc> 
as  far  as  I  could  observe,  by  a  lady  closely  veiled  - 
—  but,  gracious  heavens  —  Marquis  —  what  ha:.^: 
come  over  you  on  a  sudden  :" 

The  Marquis  pressed  one  finger  upon  his  1ipa^« 
in  the  manner  usual  with  Italians,  and  continuer^ 
in  the  same  unmoveable  position.  At  the  end  c^ 
a  few  minutes,  he  drew  a  deep  sigh — the  statuKiP 
then  became  instinct  with  life,  and  stepped  fort,*" 
from  the  magic  circle. 

*^  It  is  nothing,  my  dear  Oiulio,"  he  said  mr 
his  usual  familiar  tone.     **  Above  all  things  cz» 
not  imagine   that  I   am   superstitious ;   but,  •" 
s^jcak   candidly,   the   surprising  and   mysterio^"  * 
nature  of  your  communication  has  affected  n^c= 
in  a  way  I  cannot  expLiin.     Let  us  be  gone, 
shidl  soon  recover  myself  in  the  open  air."     ^^ 
he  spoke,  he  took  the  arm  of  Balzetti  familiarl  -^ 
and  accompanied  him  beyond  the.city  gate  to  tK»< 
public  walk,  when,  after  a  few  turns,  the  t\*r<t> 
gentlemen  separated. 

"  We  shall  see  you  to-morrow,  after  the  cere- 
mony, at  the  villa,"  said  the  noblemau.  **  Fare- 
well." 

At  an  early  liour  on  the  following  morning  the 
^Marquis  opened  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber  of 
bis  wife's  apartment.  At  the  same  moment  the 
femmc  de  chamhrey  her  looks  betnipng  the  utmost 
astonishment  and  alarm,  entered  the  room  by  a 
door  on  the  opposite  side. 

*'  Has  your  lady  rung  the  bell  ?*'  asked  the 
Marquis. 
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*'Xot  yet,   your  Excellency,"  answered  the 
gul,  ourtsi\ying  and  blushing  deeply. 

*'Theu  wait  hcrc  until  you   are  summoned," 
returned  the  Marquis,  opening  the  door  which 
Ir-d  t'mtii  the  dressing- room  into  the  bed-chamber. 
He  was  on   the  point  of  stepping  within   tlie 
li\ttor,  when  his  young  and  beautitnl  wife  stood 
l>€'l'orc  him  in  a  raoraing  robe,  hastily  thrown  on, 
a^  she  had  risen  from  her  bed.     The  Marquis 
paused — ^it  might  be  in  a  momentary  resistless 
triDsport  of  admiration  of  her  channs ;  but  with- 
out betokening    the    least    obsor\-ation    of   her 
uji(^*iues5 — of  the   inward   tempest  which  had 
already  chased  the  colour  from  her  cheek,  and 
"was  yet  more  sensibly  manifested  as  her  bosom 
Ixgan  to  heave  tumultuously  beneath  the  snowy 
night  dress. 

"You  are  up  unusually  early  this  morning, 
Antonio,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible, 
aud  with  a  fidnt  smile,  blushing  significantly  at 
tlie  same  moment. 

*•  Can  you  wonder,  Latiretta,  my  hearths  trea- 
sure," said  the  Marquis,  in  the  most  endearing 
tones.  "  Can  you  wonder  tliat  I  seek  your  pre- 
sence early  and  late  r  And  yet,  my  beloved,  the 
pK^nt  visit  has  an  additional  objcM-t.  You  are 
aware  that  this  is  the  feie  of  the  Holy  ^ilagdalen, 
fuid  that  a  grand  ceremony  will  be  solemnized  in 
lionour  of  the  day.  It  has  occurred  to  mo  that 
I  mijjht  prepare  myself  for  my  devotions  by  the 
eontcmplation  of  that  exqui.-^^ite  Magdalen  of 
OuiJo  which  hangs  in  your  chamber.  May  I 
Venturer"  he  continued,  with  the  extreme  of 
<^efercnce  in  his  manner,  approaching  the  door 
**lowIy,  but  with  determination,  as  he  spoke. 

"ill  is  in  disorder  witliin,"  said  the  young  wife, 
easting  a  hurried  glance  through  the  half-open 
<^Oyr;  "but  go  in  for  a  few  moments;  I  will 
'Eean^liile  begin  to  dress  in  this  room." 

,  ''How  beautiful !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of 
^•/nubited  rapture.  **llow  bewitching  is  this 
^*?JUTay !  These  robes  carelessly  scattered  about — 
^^^  tiny  slippers  that  protect  and  grace  the 
^ost  delicate  of  feet!  There  is  a  balminess  in 
^e  air — something  celestial  and  extatic.  The 
^>irit  of  poetry  breathes  around  me." 

He  fixed  a  scrutinizing  glance  on  tho  bed,  the , 
^Ikcn  coverlet  of  which  appeared  to  have  been  I 
Wttn  up  and  then  carefully  s[)rcad  out,  while ! 
^♦lemeath  he  could  discern  the  contour  of  a| 
^^unan  figure,  which,  to  be  as  little  obscr\'ablc  as 
P^^ihle,  was  stretched  at  full  length. 

''I  will  sit  down  for  a  short  time,"  said  tho 
Marquis,  in  a  tone  the  most  gentle  and  composed, 
•'and  feast  my  eyes  at  my  leisure  on  this  master- 
piwe  of  genius." 

As  he  uttered  these.  word«  he  took  the  large 

^hite  pillow,  profusely  trimmed  with  Bmssels 

^,  and  deliberately  placed  it  on  the  ])art  of  the 

>*d  on  which  he  judged  that  the  head  of  the 

Ultnider  must   be   resting — then   flung  himself 

upon  it  with  tho  whole  weight  of  his  stiilwart 

feme,  prestdng  at  the  same  time  with  his  right 

ii.'iDd  and  with  his  utmost  strengtli  on  the  brejst 

of  the  concealed  author  of  his  dishonour.     AVith- 

out  seeming  to  be  in  the  least  (I^gree  aware  of  i 
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tho  convulsive  death-struggles  of  his  victim,  tho 
Marquis  proceeded  in  unfaltering  tones  : 

"How  absolntely  perfect  is  this  work  of  art! 
With  what  a  chaste  and  dignified  reserve  the 
lovely  penitent  is  striving  to  conceal  her  bosom 
and  snowy  neck  with  her  finely- moulded  arms  and 
long  auburn  tresses ;  while,  with  a  tearful  glance 
of  pious  remorse,  she  gazes  upwards  to  the  throne 
of  mercy  and  forgiveness !  One  almost  becomes 
a  poet  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  masterpiece ! 
Alas !  that  I  am  without  the  gift  of  the  Impro- 
visatore  !  Lauretta,  as  I  know  not  how  to  poetize 
on  this  inspiring  tlieme,  I  will  relate  to  you  an 
incident  which  occurred  yesterday.  Our  young 
friend,  Giulio  Balzetti,  accompanied  me  to  tho 
Church  of  La  Maddalena,  and  as  we  were  prome- 
nading in  one  of  the  aisles  he  made  me  remark  a 
particular  point  of  the  floor,  on  which  he  requested 
that  I  would  stand  still,  for  from  that  spot,  he 
said,  I  should  distinctly  hear  a  whisper  uttered 
at  the  remotest  part  of  the  building.  And,  in- 
deed, so  it  was !  At  the  other  point  stands  the 
confessional  box,  I^nmber  6.  I  had  scarcely 
stationed  myself  on  the  slab  of  marble  which  he 
had  indicated  to  me,  when  I  heard  a  whLsj)er  of 
angelic  sweetness — ichose  whispered  voice  is  known 
to  lleaven  above  ! — heard  the  fair  penitent  un- 
bosom herself  to  the  father  confessor  of  her 
heart's  pain  and  her  little  venial  sins. 

"  *  She  had  a  husband,'  she  said,  '  whom  she 
loved ;  yes,  and  he  loved  her  in  return — he  was 
so  kind  to  her — he  allowed  to  her  the  utmost 
liberty — in  short,  slie  was  disposed  to  do  him 
justice — she  would  requite  his  affection  as  far  as 
lay  in  her  power — God  help  her  !  but,  the  truth 
must  be  declared,  she  loved  another,*  She  did 
not  mention  his  name ;  it  would  have  amused  mo 
to  hear  it — some  one  of  our  handsome  young 
cavaliers,  no  doubt.  AVell — she  loved  auot/ier — 
'  It  was  impossible  to  do  less,'  she  said ;  *  but  she 
had  room  in  her  heart,  slie  belierfd,  for  her  husband 
besides.  He  was  so  noble  of  soul — so  intellectual 
and  refined — so  handsome — she  meant  the  ot/icr — 
so  worthy  to  be  loved.  Then,  he  pressed  his  suit 
with  such  a  passionate  ardour.  No  !  it  was  im- 
possible to  deny  him  anything.  Besides,  if  her 
husband  should  know  nothing  about  the  matter, 
what  harm  was  done  r  And  if  he  chanced  to  dis- 
cover the  secn^t,  surely  ho  would  forgive  her — 
forgive  and  love  her  still,  if  his  affection  was 
sincere,'  and  more  to  that  effect.  She  further  re- 
lated that  she  had  consented  to  meet  him  at  an 
early  hour  the  next  morning  (perhaps,  at  this 
very  moment,  his  happiness  is  complete  !)  and, 
for  his  peace  and  her  own,  to  grant  him  all! 
Afterwards,  she  thought  (do  you  hear  me, 
Lauretta !)  afterwards,  this  affair  du  coeur  wou^l 
soon  be  at  an  end.  (This  is  what  the  French  ladies 
call  *  passer  les  caprices!')  In  conclusion,  she 
timidly  begged  for — absolution — Inforehand  !  It 
would  be  so  comforting  I — and  slie  obttdned  it  from 
the  holy  man  !  How  has  this  liltle  history 
])leased  you,  my  love  :"  continued  the  ^Marquis, 
raising  himself  from  his  horrible  seat,  on  which 
no  sign  of  motion  was  discernible. 

"  Of  a  truth,"  he  proceeded  u\  vx  ^^^x\!\n^  \.Q\i^'^ 
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"  our  reverend  p»n8tors  arc  somowhat  too  indulgent 
to  the  tender  passion.  I  speak  of  the  gi'oater 
number  of  them.  ]S"o  doubt  our  excellent  old 
friend  and  spiritual  counsellor,  Father  Gregorio, 
would  liare  taken  a  fair  lady  to  task  in  a  different 
way;  if  yow,  for  example,  Lauretta,  had*' — As  ho 
spoke,  he  slowly  returned  the  pillow  to  the  place, 
and  dashed  aside  the  coverlet.  Before  him  lay 
the  arcliitect,  Giulio  Baize tti !  Ho  had  ceased  to 
breathe. 

**Have  you  been  lately  to  confession,  Laura:" 
asked  the  Marquis. 

**  There,  you  have  pins  in  your  mouth,  though 
I  have  so  often  warned  you  against  the  practice. 
Tell  me,  is  it  long  since  you  were  at  confession?*' 
he  proceeded,  in  a  somewhat  louder  tone. 

"Not  long,"  returned  his  wife,  with  almost 
stifled  accents. 

"  Apropos,"  resumed  the  Marquis,  again  hiding 
the  hard  and  friglitl'ully  distorted  features  with 
the  counterpane,  **  we  are  to  go  together  to  the 
grand  ceremony  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Mag- 
dalen. Precisely  at  twelve  the  procession  will 
commence,  and  I  must  take  my  place  at  that  hour. 
I  can  delay  no  longer." 

He  stepped  into  the  dressing-room.  His  wife 
sat  reclined  in  a  largo  arm-chair,  her  luxuriant 
raven  locks  hanging  in  wild  disorder  about  her 
neck.  A  deathlike  paleness  overspread  her  cheeks 
and  forehead;  and  both  hands  rested  on  her 
knees. 

**What  ails  thee,  my  chHd  ?"  said  the  Mar- 
quis, with  an  air  of  deep  concern,  and  with  un- 
altered cordiality  of  tone.  "  You  have  risen  too 
early  this  morning,  and  it  must  be  fatiguing  to 
make  your  toilette  without  assistance.  Has  not 
Kebecca  been  summoned  ?     Shall  I  ring  for  her  ?" 

He  touched  the  bell -string  ;  then,  approaching 
his  wife,  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  forehead,  and 
left  the  room. 


At  mid-day,  while  all  the  bells  of  the  city  were 
chiming  together  in  a  festive  discordance,  the 
magnificent  state-carriage  of  the  Mai-quis,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  drove  through 
the  arched  gateway  of  the  palace,  where  a  troop 
of  bedizened  pages,  lacqueys,  chasseurs,  and  run- 
ning footmen  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  lord  and 
lady. 

But  a  short    interval  had  elapsed  when  the 


lyrarquis,  attired  in  a  magnificent  court-suit — ^thc 
star  of  knighthood  glittering  on  his  breast — waf 
seen  descending  the  broad  marble  staircase.  Ii 
one  hand  he  carried  his  hat ;  with  the  other  he 
led,  with  a  ceremonious  courtesy,  his  young,  beau- 
tiful, and  almost  unconscious  wife.  Her  fiice  wai 
of  the  hue  of  death — stone-cold  and  rigid  as  th( 
statue  s  past  which  she  glided  with  a  spirit-liki 
motion.  His  countenance  was  lit  up  with  un- 
wonted animation  ;  his  eye  spiu-kled  with  a  pecu- 
liar brightness. 

The  attendants  flew  to  their  several  posts — th< 
carriage  emerged  from  the  court-yard,  and  moved 
at  a  slow  pace  through  the  crowded  streets  anc 
squares ;  while  not  a  few  passers-by,  as  they  stood 
still  to  contemplate  the  passage  of  the  noble  pair^ 
exclaimed  involuntarily,  "  There  goes  a  loving 
couple !" 

The  absence  of  Balzetti  was  tlie  subject  oi 
general  remark  at  the  church. 

No  one  suspected  that  on  the  day  ofthe^J?^*, 
to  which  his  presiding  genius  had  imparted  the 
chief  ecldt,  the  artist  lay  cold  and  stift'  in  deaths 
with  livid  and  fiightfully  distorted  visage,  amid  a 
confused  heap  of  robes,  laces,  slippers,  and  band- 
boxes, on  the  floor  of  a  lady's  dressing-room ;  oi 
that  his  body  was  transported  at  midnight,  on  thi 
back  of  a  mule,  by  a  confidential  servant  of  tht 
Marchioness,  to  a  neighbouring  gorge  of  the  mouni 
tain,  and  hurled  from  the  precipice  into  the  ton 
rent  beneath. 

A  convent  of  the  Magdalen  was  endowed  wit"! 
a  considerable  sum,  for  masses  for  the  repose  a 
his  soul. 

Don  Gregorio,  the  popular  father-confessor  ^ 
the  aristocratic  world,  was  missing  soon  after  t 
wards ;  but  he  was  allowed  to  pine  away  tM 
remainder  of  his  days  in  a  subterranean  dungeo 
of  a  monastery  of  Camiddolese,  whither  he  hr 
been  conveyed  by  the  influence  of  the  Marquis. 

As  may  be  surmised,  the  confessional  box,  I^ 
6,  was  removed  from  its  place. 

The  Marquis  never  once  alluded  to  the  foE: 
going  transaction  in  the  presence  of  his  wife. 
society,  and  at  home,  he  continued  to  deport  hi'-i 
self  toward  her  with  the  most  perfect  courted 
at  times,  indeed,  with  a  tonderness  altogetl^ 
foreign  from  his  character.  Within  her  chaml— 
he  never  again  set  foot. 


GLIMPSES    OF    CHURCH-WORLD. 
No.  IL— CANT,  GOSSIP,  AND  SCANDAL. 


'*  0?  all  the  cants  that  are  canted  in  this  most 
canting  world,  the  cant  against  cant  is  the  most 
canting  cant."  So  says  my  reverend  friend  Dr. 
Simperspecch,  having  borrowed  the  best  part  of 
the  sentence  from  a  *'  brother  minister,"  who,  I 
Jiare  been  told,  borrowed  it  from  somebody  else. 
A  rejyr  poor  sentence,  and  not  worthy  to  be  beg- 


ged, borrowed,  or  stolen  by  any  respectable  "^ 
Yet  I  do  always  like  to  have  a  protest  against  w 
intentions  tied  up  before  my  conscience,  witAii 
sight,  but  not  close  enough  to  touch  me ;  such  ta 
object  serving  two  important  purposes;  fij*^ 
rendering  me  conscious  that  I  am  not  fighting 
against  a  merely  imaginary  ovil,  and  tbiw  ior 
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spiring  me  with  a  vigour  and  detcnninatiou  that 
will  enable  ine  to  do  some  real,  practical  execution 
with  my  words;  and,  secondly,  restraining  me 
from  impetuosity  and  extravagance,  which,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  are  the  abominations  and 
veAnesses  of  all  honest  controversy.  So  that  in 
Tvriting  about  cant,  I  shall  remember  that  there 
arc  mimy  who  admit  the  existence  of  the  nuisance, 
and  some  who  ai-e  disposed  to  plead  for  its  per- 
petoation. 

I  have  put  cant,  gossip,  and  scandal  together, 
nut  because  they  are  never  found  apart,  so  much 
as  because  they  are  often  found,  each  in  its  most 
cxijuisite  developments,  when  they  are  all  in  com- 
pany.   True,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cunt  in  the 
pulpit,  more  cant  than  gospel  I  fear ;  and  I  should 
1^  )t  recoil  from  the  responsibility  of  exposing  its 
hoUowncss,   and   of  censuring  its  hypocrisy  in 
thae  quarters.     But  I  like  better  to  look  with 
siuiles  of  scorn  upon  the  cant  that  is  not  official, 
tlian  to  frown  with  angry  indignation  upon  that 
SYrtematic  and  adopted  cant  which  is  prol'essioual 
in  its  twang  and — ah,  well ! — I  will  not  say  what 
i  n  its  motive.      There  may  be  honest  whining, 
and  an  ignorant  babble  of  theological  technicali- 
ties among  the  preachers ;  but  if  you  would  have 
tliese  in  their  richness  and  perfection,  go  to  the 
fire-side  of  some  cozy  old  saint  when  his  neigh- 
\}fim  are  with  him,  and  if  you  do  not  pass  through 
rt  rapid  process  of  staring,  laughing,  crying,  and, 
J  was  going  to  say,  swcann*^,  you  are  i)0S.scssed 
of  greater  immobility  of  soul  than  I  respect  in  you. 
Indted,  I  can  conceive  no  entertainment  more 
amusing  than  for  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the 
Nomenclature  of  the  church,  especially  of  those 
portions  thereof  which  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
<ii«tinction  "Evangelical,"  to  listen  lor  a  short 
"time  (only  a  short  time,  cLse  the  cnt(utainnicnt 
^ould  cease,  and  the  exercise  would  ])cconie  a  fa- 
tigue) to  the  conversation  of  "two  children  of 
^'acc,"  who  should  thoroughly  understand   one 
another.    He  would  find  a  sort  of  scandal  quite 
^v  to  him ;  and  from  the  peculiar  technicalities 
employed,   it  would  be    inexplicable    as    new. 
-^mong  such  persons,  words  without  any  meaning 
*^Te  the  most  sacred   significance   attached   to 
them;  and  words,  the  proper  meaning  of  which 
15  obvious  as  the  light,  are  used  in  illustration 
of  idc;^.s  to  which  they  cannot  hv^itimately  boar 
*-  remotest  reference.     The  "  spiritual,"  as  it  is 
^^'ed,  is  intimated  by  the  aid  of  a  jiir^on  of 
"^s;"  and  if  a  question  seeking  explanation 
^ji^'Old  he  unfortunately  asked  by  the  stagg(.*rcd 
I'jtoncr,  he  will  most  likely  receive  the  uncompli- 
^'■ntary  retoi-t,    "  The  natural  man  reccivcth  not 
^'i*^^  things  of  the  Spirit  of   God:    for  they  are 
I^Mness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  theui, 
^usc  they   are  spiritually  discerned."      This 
JQblinie  passage  was  hurled  at  my  own  head  once, 
Wiooso  I  ventured  to  question  the  spiritual  cha- 
pter of  '*  Solomon's  Song."     An  infinite  pity  it 
^  that  w(H^  which  express  the  deepest  and  most 
^««d  philosophy  should  bo  prostituted  to  such 
beggarly  uses ! 

Tlie  conversation  of  such  individuals  as  I  have 
'Pacified  would  be  a  Btring  of  confused  sounds, 


which  none  who  had  not  been  pi*eviously  initiated 
into  the  ni)- stories  of  the  hallowed  fellowshij)  could 
possibly  comprehend,  and  which  no  dictionary  or 
oncyclopaBdia  could  explain.     People  who  arc  the 
most  ostentatiously  religious,  I  have  often  observed, 
are  the  most  addicted  to  religious  gossip  on  the  one 
hand,  and  express  tliemselves  in  the  most  canting 
simpers  on  the  other.     So  common  is  this,  that  a 
superficial  spectator  would  be  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion tliat  piety  and  common  sense  were  incom- 
patible things,  and  that  ecclesiastical  communion 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  sap  the  magnanimity 
of  those  who  indulged  in  it.     Christians  of  the 
class  mentioned  (exceptions  innumerable  wo  are 
proud  to  believe  exist)  seem  altogether  incapaci- 
tated for  high   and  ennobling  converse.     Even 
their  ministers,   when  they  get  together,  spend 
their  breath  in  the  merest  small  talk  of  their  pro- 
fession ;  they  judge   their  absent  brethren,  tell 
trifling  incidents  that  have  occurred  to  them,  cidl- 
iug  them  mercilul  providences,  and  repeat  stale 
anecdotes  of  their  spiritual  predecpssors.     Philo- 
sophy they  know  nothing  of,  and  never  mention 
the  word  without  unjustly  and  ignorantly  adding 
Paul's  just  and  enlightened  expletive,  '*  falsely  bo 
called;"  historj''  is  a  sealed  book  to  them,  saving 
ever  the  chapters  whi(;h  record  the  wanderings  of 
the  *'  children"  through   the   >vilderness  to   the 
"  promised  land."     Of  course  the  flocks  imitate 
the  example  of  their  pastors.     They  shake  their 
heads  more  habitually,   and  weai*  a  more  serious, 
though  not  so  settled  a  sanctity.     It  is  astonishing 
what  cruel  scandal  is  circulated  thi'ough  the  me- 
dium  of    these    confabulations.       "  Keprobate," 
*'  Ai)08tat^^"   **  IJackslider,"  '»  Child  of  ^ture," 
are  the  mild  sins  charged  upon  poor  absent  ac- 
([uaintances.     Envy  covers  itself  with  a  veil   of 
divinost  meekness.     The  pettiest  and  most  disho- 
nouraljle  curiosity  works  out  its  gratification  in 
the  name,  and  for  the  glory  of  Christ.     I  believe 
\  this  is  innocently  done  for  the  most  part.     The 
•  motive  is,  on  the  outside  of  it,  sinceix^ly  devout 
'  and   benevolent.     Human  nature  has  its  weak- 
nesses  of    jealousy   and    inquisitiveness ;    these 
'  generate  malice ;  but  the  malice  may  be  purely 
'  unconscious,  and,  undoubtedl}',  often  is  so.     But, 
I  what  is  most  interesting  of  all  is,  that  the  unso- 
I  phisticated  onlooker  M'ould  be  totally  at  a  loss  to 
'  conceive  the  purport  of  the  proceedings.     I  have 
myself  been  very  often  puzzled  by  the  idle  chit- 
;  chat  of  good  people.     I  happened   one   bracing 
Sunday  afternoon,  about  two  years  since,  to  be 
sittin;;  over  a  first-rate  botlle  of  old  port  with  a 
;  friend — a  nice  old  gentleman  enough  in  his  way, 
and  Avho,   as  I  well  knew,   was  rather  **  hi(jh  in 
sentiment."     A  neighbour  of  his,  of  v^imilar  views, 
i  but  who  attended  a  diif  ivnt  place  of  worshi]), 
,  unexpectedly  called.     A  long  colloquy  was  com- 
I  menced  in  the  following  strain  : — 
I      Mr.  JJd wards.  All,  friend  James,  glad  to  sco 
you.     How  are  you  ? 

Jfr.  James,  Through  mercy,  I'm  well.      **  I'm 
I  a  miracle  of  grace." 

I      Mr,  E,  Ah,  its  all  grace,  James.     As  the  poet 
,  says— 
I  Oh  to  grace  hov  ^pcosiV.  «k\VQ\>\jKjt, 

^1 
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That's  a  beautiful  hymn.  I  never  read  it  without 
thinking  of  the  time  vrhcu  the  top  stone  sliall  be 
brought  off  with  shoutings  of  Grace,  Grace  unto  it. 
Will  you  liuve  a  glass  of  wine,  friend  James  ? 
Cjipital  port,  I .  assure  j-ou.  Eeon  iu  my  own 
keej)ing  ten  years. 

Mr.  J,  Thanks,  friend,  thanks.  Hope  you  had 
a  good  opportunity  this  morning. 

Mr.  E.  Oh,  blessed.  Our  minister  gave  us 
some  of  the  richest  fooil^  I  assure  you.  He  was 
on  the  covenants.  We  had,  triily,  heavenly  trea- 
sure in  an  eartlien  vessel.  Strong  meat,  James ; 
strong  and  savoury.  We  had,  indeed,  a  season  of 
refreshing.     Did  you  get  out  ? 

Mr.  J.  Yes,  I  managed  to  crawl  down  to  our 
meeting  once  more.  Eor  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
say  I  had  strong  meat ;  but  I  must  not  complain, 
for  the  Lord  provided  the  sincere  milk  for  me,  and 
after  the  Jiery  furnace  this  was  veiy  nourishing  ! 

Mr.  E.  True,  brother.  I  had  forgotten  for  the 
moment  thy  recent  chastisement. 

Mr.  J.  Only  a  light  affliction,  friend.  Yet  the 
waters  went  over  me,  and  the  rod  was  sharp. 

Here  I  grew  confounded  by  the  dazzle  of  spi- 
ritual poetry  that  blazed  around  my  imagination. 
Poor  fellow  !  wliat  had  happened  to  him,  I  won- 
dered. He  had  been  in  tlie  liciy  furnace,  and  the 
rod  was  very  sharp  ;  the  waters  went  over  him, 
and  the  Lord  provided  him  with  some  sincere 
milk,  whereby  he  was  greatly  nourished  !  AVhat 
a  sublime  process ! 

But  the  conversation  proceeded  in  a  still  more 
mysterious  style. 

Mr.  E.  Ah,  well,  friend,  this  will  doubtless  be 
among  the  "  all  things^'     How  is  your  wife  ? 

Mr.  J.  Happy  in  God,  I  thank  you.  The 
Comforter  abideth  with  her. 

Mr.  E.  And  Beujamin  ? 

Mr.  J.  Well,  I  hope  the  work  of  gi-ace  has 
commenced  with  him.  He  seems  seriously  in- 
clined. 

Mr.  E.  Ohl  I  thought  he  was  decided.  Let 
us  be  glad  that  he  is  called  /  I  have  my  hopes 
that  he  is  chosen,  also.  How  does  Elizabeth  pro- 
mise? 

Mr.  J.  (Shaking  his  head  sadly).  The  gall 
and  the  bonds  !     Her  eyes  are  not  yet  open  ! 

Mr.  E.  Well,  we  must  leave  her  to  the  God  of 
all  grace !     I  hope  the  cause  flomishes  with  you. 

Mr.  J,  Eather  languishing. 

Jfr,  E.  Why,  is  not  your  pastor  owned? 

Mr.  J.  Yes,  he  has  a  few  seals,  but  many  of 
the  flock  turn  back. 

Mr.  E.  Very  sorry  to  hear  it.  WTiat  do  you 
suppose  is  the  cause  ? 

Mr.  J.  The  beggarly  elements : .  the  beggarly 
elements  !     Then  many  are  asleep. 

Mr.  E.  This  is  very  sad ;  but  if  we  only  pray, 
the  wind  will  blow. 

Mr.  J.  Not  till  then  will  the  dry  bones  live. 
By  the  by,  do  you  know  Mr.. Smith,  of  the  High 
Street  ?  He's  been  running  up  a  long  score  with 
me.     He  goes  to  your  chapel  I'm  told. 

Mr.  E.  Yes;  but  between  you  and  me  and  the 
post,  I  fear  he's  not  yet  hewn  out  of  the  quarry  of 
jmtutc  into  the  Rchcinc  of  redemption. 


By  this  I  was  so  stiiggered  that  I  precipitatel] 

seized   my  hat  and  bade  these  gentlemen  gooi 

afternoon.      But  I  assure  my   readers  that  th< 

convei^sation  I  have  reported  is  but  a  fair  type  o 

I  that  which  prevails  among  the  class  of  Christiaiii 

I  alluded  to. 

I  The  e\'il  of  which  I  complain  prevails  witl 
j  somewhat  curious  vai'iety  among  various  sects  am 
I  classes  of  Christians.  Those  who  most  stout h 
denounce  the  dogmas  of  eternal  and  unconditiona 
election,  etc.,  have  a  species  of  cant  wliich  seemi 
inconsistent,  at  first  blush,  with  their  doctrina 
prejudices.  Though  they  reject  the  higher  ap 
plications  of  Calvinism,  however,  they  hold  witl 
absolute  abandonment  what  are  generally  terme( 
'^  the  doctrines  of  grace."  With  these,  to  "be 
lievc  "is  to  have  an  inward  experimental  con 
sciousness  of  pardon.  Frames  of  feeling  regulate 
their  religious  life.  They  are  occasionally,  an( 
many  of  them  not  seldom,  the  slaves  of  what 
they  call  "  conviction."  They  feel  the  "powen 
of  the  world  to  come."  At  such  times  they  in- 
dulge in  **  agonies  of  soul,'*  and  paroxysms  oi 
prayer.  They  **  plead  with  God  "  vehemently, 
'with  a  sort  of  desperation,  and  tell  him  to  hii 
face  (as  I  heard  one  once  say)  they  will  **  bothci 
liim  till  he  blesses  them."  This  sort  of  supplica- 
tion they  politely  and  complacently  call  **  impor- 
tunity." Then,  suddenly,  light  falls  upon  them, 
or  a  voice  speaks  to  them,  and  they  have  *'  peace.'" 
This  they  denominate  being  **  set  at  liberty.' 
Salvation,  therefore,  is  not  simply  a  clear  percep 
tion  of,  and  cordial  acquiescence  in,  the  "  plai 
of  redemption,"  but  a  consciousness  of  personal 
relationship  with  God;  a  relationship  which  ■ 
fickle,  tantalizing,  and  capricious.  Sometime 
God  hides  his  face,  and  they  don't  know  whg 
poor  souls.  Or  he  takes  his  Holy  Spirit  frow 
them,  or  he  tells  them  that  the  promises  do  n^ 
belong  to  them.  They  are  greatly  moved  by  aji 
these  mysterious  and  supernatural  tokens,  andn*- 
until,  by  some  means,  they  have  satisfied  theBC 
selves  that  God  is  **  reconciled "  to  them,  -wr" 
they  admit  any  enjoyment  into  their  hearts ;  . 
soon  as  that  satisfaction  is  gained,  however,  th» 
shout  with  a  most  imposing  gusto,  "  Hallelujahs 
They  sing  with  confused  noise.  Praise  is,  wi-5 
tliem,  rather  a  jolly  sort  of  merriment,  than^ 
solemn  study  of  devotion.  God  is  a  familrL. 
companion,  to  whom  they  speak  as  unto  one 
their  fellows,  and  the  profounder  and  more  sobi 
attitudes  of  reverence,  therefore,  it  comes  not 
their  thoughts  to  assume.  Their  psalms  are  bod 
terous,  giddy  songs,  many  of  them  actually  pick! 
up  from  the  streets.  The  lights  and  shades  J 
religious  experience  for  the  most  part  form  •" 
topics  on  Avhicli,  in  the  several  portions  of  th^ 
worship,  they  expatiate.  In  their  hjTnns  • 
spair  and  ecstacy  are'put  into  rhyme  j  in  pra^  — 
they  arc  confessed ;  in  preaching  they  are  n^ 
rated.  Hc'nce,  in  their  hymn  books,  you 
find  such  words  as  these,  set  to  a  paltry. giggl 


Is  there  anybody  here  like  jrteping  Mary,  weeping  IC** 
Ts  there  anybody  here  like^weepisg-'Mary  ? 

1  Come  to  the  Loi^' 
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here  auyboiiy  here  like  sinking  Peter,  sinking  Peter,  i 

'ere anybody  lure  likt.'  sinking  Peter?  ' 

Come  to  the  Lord !      i 

nybudy  here  Uke  bliml  Bai\imeiis,  <tc.  ; 

^)CTceive(l  that  our  reference  is  more  I 
tlic  Primitive  Methodists,  and,  in  a ' 
degree,  perhaps,  to  the  We.sleyans. 
that  among  the^e  chisscs  the  re-  | 
t  more  distinct  from  the  common, 
.ar  more  positive  and  real  thing  I 
many    other   classes    of    profess- 1 
.,tians.       Their    superstitions  ai'e   more : 
.,  their  delusions  more  vivid.     Sin  inspires  i 
^teener  remorse,  and  religion  intenser  joys  than  | 
more  retined  and  intelligent  people  appear  to  re-  j 
tiliZv.'.  But  their  vulgarity,  the  familiarity  (almost 
^roCine)  with  which  they  treat  sacred  themes, 
iiad  the  boist^rousness,  ostentation,  and  rudeness 
of  their  worship,  are  sadly  beneath  the  dignity  of 
liuman  nature,  not  to  say  the  solemn  sanctity  of 
thu  Divine. 

There  is  a  more  thorough-going  cant  prevalent 
among  Evangelical  Church  pei^Jc  than  in  any 
other  class.  Hero,  moreover,  it  is  purely  the  result 
i.'i  theulogical  beliefs.  Fur  tiiere  is  a  great  amount 
•of  jjoneral  enlightenment  and  good  breeding  in 
tiuscinle.  But  piety  is  associated  with  severely 
Calrinistic  opinions,  and  the  ri.'sult  is  a  reverence 
^■►r  little  dogmas,  an  unconscious  self-righteous- 
ii'ss,  un  incessant  use  of  certain  t<?clini(.al  phrases, 
Jiiid  a  naiTowJiess  uf  view,  which  can  only  be 
soi'atol)C  lamented. 

ludeed,  a  general  survey  of  the  church,  from 
i'^e  Btand-point  which  is  assumed  in  these  papers, 
▼ould  contimi  a  notion  that  has  been  often  ex- 
J'ppssed,  that  God  is  to  man  just  what  his  faith 
^3d  temper  may  make  him  ;  and  that  thus,  indi- 
^^•t'tly,  ail  worship  is  self- worship.     Tlie  low,  un- 
cultivated,  and   deeply  emotional  man    fonns  a 
'■'^aception  of  the  Intinite  to  suit  his  own  nature 
*nfl  disposition;   that   conception   is  necessaiily 
*^^,  and  unenlightened  as  himstrlf.     The  suljlime 
^J'qik-tte  of  worship  (if  we  may  use  such  a  phrase) 
*'J  loo  refined  and  delicate  for  their  appreciation. 
Ai'ligion  is  not  a  philosophy  to  them  in  any  sense, 
^'^T  they  are  totally  incapable  of  philosoi)hy.     Fa- 
'^arity  is,  in  them,  the  highest  proof  of  devo- 
^^^n;    noiso    the  sweetest  gratification   of  joy. 
"hat  wonder  then,  that  to  the  more  exquisite 
^^,  and  vaster  conception  of  the  more  accom- 
plished divine,  the  adihesses  which  such  people 
Vfesent  to  the  Most  High  should  sound  like  blas- 
Vhemy,  and  their  expositions  of  faith  like  the 
Tdvings  of  wild  nonsense  ?     And  wluit  wonder, 
«'^  the  other  hand,  that  the  rough-hearted,  thick- 
Wed  peasant  should  consider  the  carefid  dis- 
cretions   of   the  religious  philosopher  to    be 
^'imllitions  of  the  pride  of  intellect,  and  his  well- 
«red  whisperings  of  prayer,  to  he  insolent  affec- 
^'^in  the  presence  of  **tho  heart-seai*ching, 
aad  rein-trying  Jehovah  r" 

The  fact  i.s,  after  all,  that  what  is  cant  in  the 
wtimation  of  one  person,  may  Ix)  the  truest  and 
"^"corest  wisdom  in  t\io  estimfitiou  of  jiiuither. 
If  UQian  talks  0:3  he  thin!:K,  the  man  that  he  talks 


with  will,  if  his  modes  of  thought  ai'o  the  same, 
enjoy  and  admire  his  conversation;  if  they  are 
different,  it  is  more  than  likely  ho  will  consider 
him  to  bo  a  canting  hypocrite,  or  a  prating  fool. 
We  worship  our  own  opinions  so  devoutly,  that 
he  who  shall  bow  down  to  another  idol,  we  hastily 
and  cruelly  conclude  is  a  child  of  the  devil.  The 
proper  feeling,  therefore,  with  which  to  regjard 
these  things,  is  to  separate  them  as  far  as  possible 
from  our  consideration  of  the  individual.  A  man 
may  cant,  and  yet  he  no  hypocrite;  just  as  we 
have  admitted  he  may  lend  himself  to  the  circu- 
lation of  ahominable  scandal,  and  yet  cherish  no 
malice  in  his  breast.  The  cant  and  the  scandal 
are  to  be  deplored ;  abstractedly  they  are  to  be 
despised ;  but  those  who  indulge  them  may  be 
actuated  by  no  sinister  or  dishonourable  motive. 
Charity  is  the  great  bond  of  society ;  it  is  also 
the  great  corrector  of  moral  evils.  Justice  re- 
quires no  ferocity  in  its  service;  love  of  truth 
can  be  shown  without  indiscriminating  contempt 
for  the  abettors  of  supposed  error.  To  announce 
opinion  is  to  i)reach ;  to  pity  infiimities  is  to  cure 
them.  There  maybe  a  cant  against  cant,  and 
the  perpetrators  of  slander  may  be  slandered. 

And  it  should  be  remembered,  in  mitigation  of 
these  offences,  that  they  are  by  no  means  peculiai* 
to  the  religious  Avorld.  Gossip  and  scandal  ai'c, 
unfortunately,  luiiversal  evils;  cant  is  not  so  re- 
stricted as  some  denouncers  of  it  would  have  us 
believe.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  if  the  papers 
report  the  speeches  there  delivered  truly,  there  is 
l)leuty  of  it.  Demagogues  use  it  as  their  chief 
stock  in  trade.  Ouly  call  to  mind  tlu^  cant  of 
peace,  and  brotherliood,  and  liberty,  equidity,  and 
fiati.'rnity  of  these  days,  and  you  will  grow  sick 
of  political  agitation,  in  the  pulpit  we  call  it  cant ; 
on  the  platibrni  it  is  denominated  '*  clap-trap," 
but  it  is  the  same  ign<)ble,  stupid,  and  disgusting 
thing  wheresoever  it  may  be  seen,  or  whatsoever 
name  it  may  l)e  known  by.  Then,  have  not  phi- 
losophy an<l  science  their  technicalities  also  ? 
And  do  not  the  various  schools  vary  in  the  use  of 
those  technicalities  ?  Why,  an  amateur  student 
of  philosophy,  (U*  the  arts,  woidd  be  as  puzzled 
by  the  conversation  of  two  acconq)lished  profes- 
sors, as  an  amateur  student  of  theology  would  be 
by  the  chat  of  two  devotees  of  some  particular, 
exclusive  theological  system.  And  the  professor 
of  metaphysics  would  be  not  less  staggered  by  the 
jargon  of  two  unpractised  and  uneducated  dab- 
I  biers  therein,  than  would  be  the  Catholic  investi- 
gator of  theology  by  the  solemn  twangings  of 
two  old  saints  of  the  hyper- Calvinistic  breed. 

Technicalities,  moreover,  whicli  are  always, 
more  or  less,  the  material  of  cant,  arc  absolutely 
essential  to  the  explication  and,  consequently,  to 
the  comprehension  of  science.  Prineiples  and 
facts  caimot  be  correctly  taught  by  vague  speech. 
Definition  is  requisite ;  tuid  definition,  not  to  be 
everlasting,  must  have  substituted  for  itself  certain 
fixed  terms,  the  meaning  of  wliich  must  to  some 
extent  l)e  arbitrarily  assigm^d.  These  become  es- 
tablished, and  by  tin;  initiated  mc  employed  with 
familiarity;  but  to  the  uiisihool*:!  tliey  anomM  bo 
really  inoiiiprehi.-usibW.     'i'V^^  svAewvAWv   A^vVwV 
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would  gradually  become  acquainted  with  their 
signification,  and  would  find  them  of  a  similar 
help  to  him  as  the  pronouns  are  in  the  common 
constniction  of  sentences.  iXow,  theology  is 
really  as  systematic  as  any  science,  and  thei-efore 
must  have  its  arbitrary  technicalities.  And  if  the 
religious  life  be  primarily  and  essentially  theolo- 
gical, it  will  inevitably  follow  that  religious  con- 
versation and  teaching  will  be  but  an  awkwaid 
bjending  of  these  technicalities.  But  should  the 
religious  life  be  primarily  or  essentially  theolo- 
gical ?  I  think  not.  The  mistake  of  the  church 
throughout  its  historj^  has  been  of  tliis  fatal  sort. 
It  has  imposed  particular  opinions  as  the  condi- 
tions of  salvation,  and,  consequently,  has  been 
accustomed  to  accept  the  utterances  and  confessions 
of  such  opinions  as  the  proofs  of  conversion  and 
of  piety.  Keligion  and  theology,  however,  are 
as  distinct  as  are  the  heavens  and  astronomy,  the 
earth  and  geology,  or  nature  and  science.  And 
it  would  be  as  fair  for  an  asti'onomer  to  say  that 
a  man  who  knew  nothing  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  heavens  could  not  adore  their  splendour,  as 
for  a  theologian  to  assert  that  because  a  man  uses 
not  the  phraseology  of  the  college  or  the  cliurch, 
he  is  destitute  of  religion. 

All  established  religious  corr\iptions  have  arisen 
from  the  nature  of  religion  having  been  misappre- 
hended. It  has  a  philosophy,  but  the  philosophy  is 
not  tlie  thing  itself.  It  is  capable  of  indefinite  culture, 
but  it  may  exist  in  all  commanding  predominance 
in  the  most  untutored  simplicity.  It  may  appro- 
priate a  thousand  diverse  instruments  of  discipline 


and  of  development,  but  its  integrity  may  be  i 

pure  and  its  beauty  as  radiant  under  one  systci 

as  another.     Now,  all  cant  is  a  practical  Ibrgel 

;  fulness  of  this  sublime  fact — the  universality  < 

I  the  religious  sentiment.     It  is  an  enthronemer 

of  something  theologically  or  ecclesiastically  spi 

;  cific  over  that  which  is  general  and  eternal.     J 

I  is  an  abnegation  of  the  Divine,  through  the  pn 

I  absoq)tion  of  the  soul  in  the  human.     It  is  a 

I  attempt,  unconscious  it  may  be,  to  crib,  cabii 

and  confine  God's  truth  in  the  narrow  limit  < 

■  man's  words ;    a  vain  endeavour  to  compress  n 

j  Infinite  idea  into  the  ugly  shape  of  an  artifici; 

!  phrase.     Even  when  h}T)ocrisy  is  the  motive  < 

I  its  adoption,  the  same  radical  error  will  accoui 

for  the  evil.     If  life,  and  not  words — acts  < 

mercy  and  tinith,  and  not  professions  of  faith  an 

opinion — useful   upright  work,  and  not  fonm 

and  empty  woi*ship,  were  the  stiindards  by  wbic 

a  man's  religious  character  were  measured,  tl 

'  art  of  hj-pocrisy,  being  more  difficult  to  acquii 

and  more  burdensome  to  practise,  would  be 

much  less  frequent  accomplishment  than  it  ie 

but  so  long  as  a  shake  of  the  head,  a  forced  elor 

gation  of  the  features,  an  ostentatious  heavines 

of  brow  and  gloom  of  countenance,  and  an  ui 

meaning  repetition  of  words  to  which  the  custoi 

of  ages  and  the  debates  of  sects  have  commun: 

catcd   a  false   and  superficial   sanctity   shall  I 

accepted  as  the  e\'idences  of  superior  religioi 

excellence,  so  long  will  hypocrisy  be  the  disgrac 

of  the  cliurch,  and  scandal   the  luxury  of  it 

raembei^s. 
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It  was  a  remark  of  one  of  the  continental  philo- 
Bopliic  sages  of  the  sixteenth  centur}',  which  sug- 
gested to  the  present  writer  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  upon  wliich  he  is  about  to  enter.  This 
remark  occurs  in  a  treatise  Do  Habitudine,  and 
being  written  in  Latin,  shall  hero  be  done  into 
English  for  the  benefit  of  all  and  sundry  who, 
like  Lord  Duberly  in  the  play,  are  not  in  a  jio- 
sition  to  **  ladle  out  Latin  by  the  quai't,"  to  say 
nothing  of  **  grunting  Greek  like  a  pig.''  The 
gist  of  the  remark,  then,  is  as  follows  :— "  That 
there  is  no  state  or  condition  of  existence  prevail- 
ing among  any  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  which 
can  be  truly  said  to  derive  its  character  from  its 
own  inherent  elements;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  force  of  habit  and  the  prejudice  such  force 
engenders,  rather  than  the  dictates  of  nature,  de- 
termines the  ill  or  well  being  of  the  human  race ; 
and  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  refined  civilization, 
by  the  development  of  this  second  nature,  to  sur- 
mount and  subdue  the  fij^t — in  furtherance  of 
wJii'Ii  dpvcIopTncnt  it  in  both  lawful  and  riirht  to 


subject  every  condition  and  circumstance  of  bein 
however  honoured  by  antiquity  or  general  usag 
to  the  test  of  investigation   and  practical  er 
periment." 

Supported  by  the  above  abstruse  passage,  whi- 
I  conceive  to  contain  the  germ  of  that  over-acti_ 
philosophy  which  has  achieved  so  much  for  mas 
kind  during  the  last  three  centuries,  it  is  rr 
present  purpose  to  reconsider  a  question  which- 
fear  has  been  too  summarily  settled,  without  dnz 
weighing  the  arguments  which  have  been, 
might  be,  adduced  on  both  sides-— the  questS 
being,  whether  rwo  legs  are  better  than  oK 
The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no^ 
question  of  Iieads,  That  two  heads  are  bet::- 
than  one  I  will  not  for  the  present  deny,  in^ 
much  as  the  assertion  has  passed  into  a  prov^ 
and  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  wisdoirS 
nations,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  lie  invol-^ 
in  these  pithy  little  phrases,  to  advance  any  3 
turn  of  mine  in  opposition — withholding  J 
assent,  liowever,  until  I  have  seen  a  subject  w' 
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tro  heads,  when  I  shall  bo  better  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion.  "Whether  two  legs  (that  is,  two 
live  legs,  be  it  understood)  are  better  than  one, 
is  the  point  under  consideration,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  much  may  bo  said,  if  not  to  show  that 
the  contrarj'  is  the  case,  at  least  to  leave  it  a  moot 
point  for  the  discussion  of  future  inquirci*s. 

The  reader  who  shall  go  along  with  me  in  this 
inquiry  will  have  the  kindness  to  bear  in  mind  | 
the  remark  of  the  philosopher  above  (pioted,  and, , 
divesting  himself  of  all  prejudices  in  favour  of  | 
any  particular  liumber  of  pedal  adjuncts,  be  pre- 1 
pared  candidly  to  weigh  the  advantages  I  shall  i 
proceed  to  adduce  in  favour  of  a  single  member  ' 
in  opposition  to  what  I  am  forced  to  confess  is  | 
the  gonerally  current  opinion,  an  opinion  result- 1 
ing  as  I  hope  to  sliow,  from  inconsiderate  habit  | 
and  the  mere  accident  of  birth.    Let  us  glance,  ' 
then,  in  the  outset,  at  the  numberless  miseries 
and  calamities  in  every  shape  that  lie  in  wait  for 
the  thoughtless  bipeds  who  on  two  active  legs 
run  to-and-fro   upon   the   earth,  and,   mounted 
on  "Shank's   naggie,*'  rush  headlong  to   tlieir 
hnrt.    Let  him  number  wlio  can  the  fractures, 
the  mainiings,  the  fatal  results  that  have  ensued 
from  those  rampant  and  foolhardy  exploits   in 
^hich  a  man  of  single  sole  would  never  engage, 
and  could  not  if  he  would.     How  many  enter- 
prising youths  have  broken  their  necks  through 
having  one  leg  too  much  ?     How  many  have 
jumped  into  their  graves  who  would  never  have 
jomped  at  all,  had  they,  instead  of  elastic  flesh 
«'nd  sinew,  possessed  good  wooden  substitutes? 
How  many  have  sunk  in  the  fateful  flood  who 
^omU  never  have  dreamed  of  swimming  with  a 
^Txihc'T'too  ?  and  how  many  have  followed  their 
*^**odlcs3  noses  into  irretrievable  mischief,   who 
^^uld  have  remained  safe  from  all  harm  upon  a 
'""J^J^^^le  foot?     Then  look  at  the  double  risks  of 
^v;  double-footed,  even  in  calamities  that  come 
^^33ught.     The  gout,  that  horrible  visitant,  has 
^  t  half  a  victim  in  a  onc-lrgged  man;  of  corn? 
^    too  has  but  half  a  crop;  his  bunions  nc'.er 
^Or  his  quiet  pilgrimage  ;  and,  come  what  may, 
*"^   cannot  by  any  possibility  suffer  from  damp 
^<2t.    There  is  a  song  to  bo  met  with  in  most 
'^al  collections,  which  asserts  that  **  without 
"^^=^t  you  can't  have  toes ;"  I  regret  that  in  tliis 
f^Vstance  the  poet  has  indulged  in  an  unfounded 
^-^ition,  inasmuch  as  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  have 
'-^^^s  on  one  foot — ^but  yet  in  all  diseases  of  the 
^^>^,  such  as  chilblains  and  other  similar  annoy- 
''"^ces,  the  liabilities  of  the  uniped  are  but  as  five 
^^  ten  compared  witli  those  of  his  two-legged 
^^tJthrcn.     Then  look  at  the  matter  in  an  econo- 
^Xical  point  of  view — what  a  prodigious  saving  of 
■father  is  effected  by  the  man  of  one  leg !  fifty 
?^^r  cent,  lopped  off  at  once  from  the  shoe-maker's 
■*|CXijunt.  If  he  have  vanity  in  pedal  appointments, 
^«  may  sport  a  single  Hessian, guiltless  of  extra- 
^"tigance,  or  parade  his  symmetric  AVellington  (and 
^^tatf)  on  economical  principles,   or  recline    in 
^lippered  grandeur  at  the  cost  of  a  single  upper- 
leather  of  Morocco.     Day  and  Martin  lose  half 
"^bcir  black-mail  with  a  subject  that  has  but  one 
P^liVaahlo  extremity;    and  the  hn«?ior,  confine! 


to  the  single  calf  encircled  with  a  single  garter, 
levies  but  half  his  customary  dues.  All  these 
several  items,  it  will  be  seen,  make  a  very  con- 
siderable total  of  savings  in  the  annual  expendi- 
ture ;  and  in  this  economical  age,  when  ten 
thousand  little  luxuries  are  to  bo  purchased  at  a 
penny  a-piece,  who  shall  estimate  the  moral  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  such  an  amount  of 
superfluous  income  ? 

Then  the  man  of  one  leg,  it  must  not  bo  for- 
gotten, is  the  possessor  of  certain  physical  advan- 
tages to  which  the  biped  is  for  ever  a  stranger. 
He  is  exempt  by  law  from  all  personal  partici- 
pation in  the  tumioils  and  brutidities  of  war.  A 
man  of  peace  by  Act  of  Parliament,  he  never  incurs 
the  disgrace  of  running  away,  or  is  laughed  at  for 
avoiding  a  combat  by  showing  what  he  has  not  got, 
"a  fair  pair  of  heels" — though  if  by  any  aggression 
he  is  driven  to  his  shifts,  he  can,  upon  an  emer- 
gency, find  a  footing  where  the  greatest  hero  upon 
two  legs  could  not  make  a  stand.  Or  he  may 
cross  a  stream  dry-shod  where  another  would  get 
up  to  his  knee  in  water,  simply  by  plunging  his 
insensible  substitute  in  the  middle  and  trans- 
ferring the  natural  limb  to  the  opposite  bank.  Ho 
may  tread  upon  a  venomous  reptile,  and  laugh  at 
its  fangs,  or  parry  the  assault  of  a  mad-dog  with- 
out fear  of  hydrophobia.  Moreover,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  the 
best  foot  foremost,  he  is  never  hesitating  and  at  a 
loss,  like  your  bipeds,  being  at  no  pains  on  de- 
ciding between  the  leg  which  cost  him  nothing, 
and  that  which  has  cost  him  perhaps  from  ten 
shillings  to  ten  pounds,  as  taste  or  circumstances 
may  have  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  the  conve- 
nient cork,  the  patent  spring,  or  the  uiispphisti- 
cated  but  manly  stump,  in  the  choice  ol'a  pedestal. 
I  might  enumerate!  many  other  advantages  which 
conlribute  to  his  exclusive  enjoyment,  were  I  so 
disposed,  but  I  scorn  to  accumulate  evidence  in 
favour  of  a  truth  Avhich  the  reader  must  by  this 
time  be  ready  to  admit,  and  shall  proceed,  as  in 
fiiirness  bound,  to  notice  the  objections  that  may 
be  urged  by  prejudiced  bipeds  against  his  fortu- 
nate condition. 

Let  me  here  be  allowed  to  deprecate  all  uncan- 
did  and  hasty  decisions,  and  conjure  the  reader  to 
be  cautious  lest  he  confound  the  results  of  his 
habitual  impressions  with  the  deductions  of  an 
unbiassed  judgment.  And  here  the  greatest  care 
is  necessary.  "  The  world,"  as  the  divine  Shak- 
spcarc  has  it,  "  is  still  deceived  by  ornament;"  in 
other  words,  the  human  race  is  led  by  appear- 
ances, beneath  which  the  truth  too  often  lies  im- 
bedded, while  its  worshippers  are  cheated  with 
false  semblances.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  prejudice  in  favour  of  an  even,  regular,  and 
marchlike  step,  and  what  is  called  a  majestic  walk, 
is  probably  nothing  but  the  result  ot  habit,  and 
would  vanish  altogether,  there  is  little  doubt,  in 
the  estimation  of  a  community  going  on  single 
members.  Even  at  the  present  time,  were  a 
monarch  of  some  nation  of  note  to  mount  his 
throne  and  assume  the  weight  of  government  on 
one  royal  limb,  there  is  no  question  but  the  cur- 
rc"*^  :..  ^"  of  talking  and  thinkint^  on  the  subject 
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of  wooden  l^gs  would  be  Tory  much  xnodiEed. 
For  my  part,  1  love  the  stern  staccato  step  of  the 
single-soled  pedestrian,  and  the  lusty  pidsations 
with  wliich  he  reminds  his  mother-earth  that  he 
enjoys  the  delights  of  existence.  Then  the  gentle 
though  abrupt  rising  and  falling  of  his  uppermost 
proportions,  as  he  wends  his  worldly  way,  is  so 
like  the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  that  his  progress 
is  suggestive  of  a  most  important  moral  lesson — 
so  that  I  cannot  consent  to  admit  that,  upon  the 
whole,  appearances  are  much  if  anything  against 
him. 

**But,"  says  some  perverse  opposer,  "Nature 
has  given  us  two  legs,  and  therefore  two  is  the 
proper  number  for  the  human  subject.'*  Not  so 
fast,  my  good  sir,  if  you  please,  with  your  con- 
clusion. True,  Nature  has  given  you  two  legs. 
What  of  that?  She  has  also  given  you  a  beard, 
which  you  take  daily  all  possible  pains  to  get  rid  ; 
of — and  all  in  vain ;  the  stubborn  stubble  rises  ' 
again  and  again,  mocking  your  ceaseless  efforts  at 
its  annihilation;  and  it  will  rise  in  spite  of  steel 
and  diamond-dust  till  you  are  dust  yourself.  Now, 
if  you  wiU  be  at  the  trouble  to  shave  off  your  leg 
just  once,  I  will  stake  my  existence  that  nature 
takes  no  such  pains  to  renew  the  supernumerary 
shank.  There  you  see  that  the  argument  is 
against  you.  Again,  has  not  nature  given  your 
wife  and  daughter  each  a  capacious  thorax,  for  the 
convenient  accommodation  of  the  lungs  and  vis- 
cera, and  have  they  not  both  squeezed  that  cavity 
into  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  by  way  of  improving 
upon  her  awkwai-d  contrivance  ?  Has  not  nature 
given  the  Chinese  women  two  feet,  and  don't  they, 
instead  of  sensibly  pruning  off  one,  stupidly  cripple 
both }  No,  sir,  if  you  are  for  reverting  to  a  state 
of  nature,  do  so  by  all  means,  and  much  good  may 
it  do  you.  Only  be  consistent,  I  pray — bare 
your  epidermis  to  the  elemcuts  ;  betake  yourself 
to  some  congenial  cavern  in  the  wilderness,  con- 
tend with  tlie  wild  cat  for  a  meal,  and  with  the 
tiger  for  a  couch,  and  when  you  have  learned  to 
despise  all  the  fruits  of  civilisation  and  the  results 
of  human  intellect  and  contrivance,  I  care  not  if 
you  include  with  the  rest  the  grand  masterpiece 
of  ingenuity  and  science,  the  wooden-leg. 

I  feel  that  by  this  time  my  position  is  esta- 
blished, and  that  the  advocates  of  two  legs  liave 
not  a  leg  left  to  stand  upon.  They  may  talk  of 
their  utilities,  but  I  aver  that  they  are  not  so  ap- 
parent to  my  unprejudiced  view.  The  chief  use 
of  a  pair  of  heels,  after  all,  seems  comprised  in 
such  feats  as  leaping,  wrestling,  and  running,  and 
such  undignified  methods  of  locomotion.  \Vith 
regard  to  leaping,  I  have  already  shoAvn  that  it  is 
a  practice  conducive  to  no  good  ;  as  for  wrestling, 
let  those  who  delight  in  such  uniutelloctual  argu- 
ments kick  each  other's  shins  till  they  come  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  subject ;  and  as  for 
running,  ho  who  has  escaped  a  danger  by  running 
away  from  it,  may  cherish  a  respect  for  his  heels 
in  which  I  must  bo  excused  from  joining  him. 
Valour  prevents  your  true  man  from  running  away, 
and  Christian  forbearance  would  teach  him  not  to 
pursue  a  flying  enemy ;  in  either  case  one  leg  is 
fiufBciont  for  hi?])ur])oso.     How  the  possession  of 


but  one  leg  may  conduce  to  the  highest  happinesi 

which  this  world  is  capable  of  affording,  let  the 
reader  learn  from  the  following  passages  in  thi 
life  and  fortunes  of  Herr  Von  Holtzbein : — 

In  the  year  1806,  when  Prussia,  encouraged  b] 

the  promise  and  actual  preparation  of  the  Russioi 

Autocrat,  declared  war  against  Napoleon,  Hen 

Von  Holtzbein  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  who 

with  his  young  and  beautiful  wife,  cultivated  th< 

pleasures*  of  polished  society   under  the  lindei 

trees  at  Berlin.     Having  served  the  regular  perio( 

in  the  army,  he  had  abandoned  the  profession  o 

war  a  year  before,  and  exchanged  the  fatigues  o 

the  camp  for  the  embraces  of  his  blooming  bride 

Twelve  months  of  domestic  happiness  had  scarceli 

fl  )wn  away,  when  all  his  martial  ardour  bein( 

roused  by  the  insolence  of  the  imperial  Corsican 

and  his  chivalrous  nature  excited  by  the  appeals  o 

the  beautiful  Prussian  queen,  he  bade  adieu  to  hi 

young  wife,  and  flew  to  rejoin  that  magnificen 

cavalry  in  which  he  had  formerly  held  a  command 

He  found  his  old  companions  eager  for  the  fight,  an< 

demanding  to  be  led,  without  delay,  to  the  en 

counter  with  the  revolutionary  rabble  of  France 

against  whom  one  and  all  were  but  too  anxiou 

to  try  the  military  tactics  of  the  great  Frederic 

They  had  no  great  time  allowed  them  for  indulgin; 

in   the  pleasures  of  anticipation.     The   14lh  o 

October,  which  witnessed  the  bloody  affrays  c 

Jena  and  Auerstadt,  brought  the  **  best  appointe 

cavalry  in  Europe  "   face  to  face  with  the  raga 

niuflins  of  Gaul,   who,   without  any  respect  lb 

their  exquisite  quality,   knocked  a  full  half  c 

them  from  their  gorgeous  saddles,  and  sent  th 

remainder  to  the  right-about,  to  seek  a  shelte 

where  they  might.     Poor  Von  Holtzbein,  wh 

did  not  know  veiy  well  what  to  make  of  it,  see 

iug  that  the  whole  of  his  regiment  had  bee 

shattered  to  shivers  in  contradiction  to  all  th 

established  rules  of  warfare,  found  himself  £ 

nightfall  urging  his  jaded  steed  through  a  dar 

pine  forest,  without  a  morsel  of  food  to  satisi 

the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  with  a  bullet  lodge 

in  his  left  leg.     How  ho  managed  to  escape  t 

\\'eimar,  tlieuce  to  Leipsig,  thence  to  Magdcbui^ 

and  finally  back  again  to  his  own  house  at  Berlii 

are  points  in  his  history,  of  which,  as  he  was  ni 

afterwards  capahle  of  rendering  any  very  coh« 

rent  account,  wo  cannot  inform  the  reader.  Certai 

it  was  that  he  was  found  snugly  pillowed  und» 

his  own  curtains  before  the  end  of  the  mont 

and  sun'ounded  by  a  posse  of  prolcssoi-s  of  tl 

healing  art,  gravely  discussing  the  most  scientil 

mode  of  dealing  with  the  leg  that  had  the  bulM 

in  it.     As  the  proprietor  of  the  limb  was  a  mj 

of  fortune,  and  not  a  mere  nobody  to  whom 

question  of  leg  or  no-leg  could  be  of  no  cons 

quence,  he  was  allowed  to  have  a  voices  in  t: 

council ;  and  upon  being  informed  that  the  sa. 

and  more  expeditious  course  of  treatment  wow 

be  to   detach   the   untbrtunate  member,    vn9n 

consented  that  the  operation,   and  the  leg  tf 

should  come  off  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

A  day  was  fixed  for  the  amputation,  and  b- 
coincidence  such  as  sometimes  happens  in 
best  regulated  families,  the  loss  of  one  men»- 
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was  repaired  by  tlie  arrival  of  another,  a  daughter 

being  bom  to  Herr  Von  Holtzbein  just  at  the 

pntise  moment  when  his  patriotic  leg  departed 

t)  the  world  (I  beg  pardon — to  the  bottle)  of 

spirits.    In  the  smiles  and  Growings  of  his  lovely 

libe,  the  bed-ridden  warrior  found  a  compensation 

for  the  ugly  twinges  of  his  healing  stump.     The 

ptump  grew  well — the  babe  grew   up.     Years 

rolled  on,  and  the  daughter  of  Von  Holtzbein, 

beautiful  as  Hebe,  became  the  pride  and  joy  of 

her  parents,  who  thought  no  expense  or  pains  too 

great  to  be  lavished  upon  the  accomplishment  of 

her  mind  or  person.     But  the  education  of  his 

daughter  was  not  the  only  care  of  Herr  Von 

Holtzbein.     Ho  had  a  leg  to  educate  as  well — a 

lunb  to  mould  as  well  as  a  mind ;  and  he  devoted 

himself  with  equal  ardour  and  energy  to  both 

pursuits.     He  made  all  manner  of  experiments 

with  every  workable  material  in  the  construction 

of  a  new  appendage  in  place  of  that  which  he  had 

sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  his  country.     Fortu- 

niitelj  tor  him,  he  was  endowed  with  a  genius 

decidt-dly  mechanical,  by  means  of  which,  united 

with  indomitable  perseverance,  he  succeeded  to 

perfection  in  his  manufacture.     His  museum  of 

i^-gs  became  one  of  the  curiosities  of  his  native 

City,  and  his  residence  a  perfect  hospital  for  those 

^t't  his  patriotic  fellow- countrj- men  whom  the  war 

^^d  reduced  to  a  like  state  of  single-legged  blcss- 

<-tiiiess.     He  cured  the  ills  that  tighting  flesh  is 

'Jfiir  to  by  applications  of  wood  and  steel,  and 

''<^thcr  and  whalebone  and  cork,  all  so  elaborately 

^i^^k  and  so  perfectly  simulating  nature's  lianJy- 

^'ork,  that   his  reputation,   amateur  though  he 

^asj  suqiassed  that  of  the  tii^st  professors  of  the 

^*^y — more  especially  because,  with  the  eharacter- 

^J'istic  honoiu*  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  he 

^^'lined   any   remuneration    for    his   invahrable 

^J>>d action:-*.     As  his  artiticial  legs  grew  in  re- 

p^lt',  his  only  daughter  grew  in  beauty,  until  at 

;^^gth  when  sixteen  summers  had  showered  their 

■*^ightness  upon  her  fair  round  rosy  Gernian  face, 

^^l*  hand  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the  young 

•^^ci  gay  Herr  Doppelschank,  the  eldest  son  of  a 

**^thcr  olficer  who  hadi}erished  on  the  same  fatal 

^3' which  had  consigned  the  leg  of  Herr  Holtz- 

Jpin  to  the  spiritual  element,  and  the  kingdom  of 

**U.ssia  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Napoleon.     The 

^^^tch  was  considered  by  the  parents  as  in  all 

^^]»ects  prudent  and  desirable,  and  the  alfectioris 

^"    the  pretty  fraulein,  who  had  loved  the  young 

^Oppclschank  first  as  the  companion  of  her  in- 

**^cy,  next  as  a  bold  bursche  and  dashing  student, 

"^<1  lastly  as  a  suitor  in  a  splendid  military  cos- 

*«.Tne,    met   with   no   opposition   from   quarters 

J^lrxcnco  opposition  in  such  cases  generally  arises. 

*^Ut,  alas  for  the  successful  issue  of  their  loves — 

-Vi^  young  suitor,  more  confident  than  wise,  just 

^^  the  period  for  the  betrothal  was  drawing  near, 

^as  80  rash  as  to  express  an  opinion  one  day  after 

^nner  on  the  subject  of  wooden  legs,  whicli  was 

utterly  ruinous  to  his  matrimonial  prospects.    He 

«ad  vontured  to  remark,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 

th.an  an  artificial  substitute,  however  honourable 

to  the  wearer  or  creditable   to   the  artist   who 

tichioTt^it,  was  after  all  inferior  to  the  living 


member,  and  by  no  means  the  thing  in  a  qua- 
drille. After  this  declaration  it  was  all  over  with 
him.  From  that  fatal  moment  the  Herr  Von 
Holtzbein  set  him  down  as  a  bore,  a  bom  block- 
head, an  irretrievable  ass — and  in  a  long  speech, 
containing  the  whole  history  of  the  memorable 
campaign  of  1806,  with  a  catalogue  of  every 
person  of  condition  who  had  lost  a  leg  during  that 
eventful  era,  gravely  informed  him  that  their 
contract  was  at  an  end,  and  that  he  never  could 
or  would  consent  to  the  union  of  his  daughter 
with  a  person  who  in  one  breath  blasphemed  the 
merits  of  patriotism  and  the  glories  of  science. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  discomfited  youth  with- 
drew the  ofiensive  expressions,  and  ofibred  to  eat 
his  own  words.  The  choleric  father  was  not  to 
be  appeased.  Every  attempt  at  expostulation 
only  added  fuel  to  his  wrath,  and  the  disconsolate 
swain  was  dismissed  with  a  polite  insinuation 
that  his  absence  would  be  considered  agreeable  for 
the  future. 

A  parent's  dictum  is  however  not  always  an 
absolute  law,  in  affairs  of  the  heart.  The  fair 
fraulein  Von  Holtzbein  was  rather  of  the  opinion 
of  her  lover,  than  of  her  father,  in  this  matter, 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  in  her  secret  heart 
she  preferred  the  ten  toes  of  her  dear  Doppel- 
schank to  all  the  elaborately  contrived  substitu- 
tions in  her  father's  museum.  She  was  a  true 
child  of  her  sire,  and  had  as  obstinate  a  will,  in 
her  vray,  as  his  own.  She  received  and  en- 
couraged the  stolen  visits  of  the  banished  youth, 
a  fiict  at  which  her  mother  wink(}d  in  some 
degree,  perhaps  expecting  that  the  storm  of 
wrath  would  blow  over,  tmd  the  young  man  bo 
received  again  into  favour.  But  no  signs  of  a 
reconciliation  a;)peared  upon  the  paternal  brow, 
and  a  whole  year  rolled  by  without  any  appai'ent 
alteration  in  the  sentiments  of  the  angry  father. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  time  Herr  Von  Holtz- 
bein returning  unexpectedly  one  afternoon  from 
a   visit,    which   the   mother  and   daughter  had 
imagined   would   occupy  him   till   the   hour   of 
supi)er,   thundered  at  the  door  of  his  house,  to 
I  the  infinite  alarm  and  consternation  of  the  lovers, 
!  who  were  enjoying  a  stolen  tcte-d-tcfe.  Tho  young 
j  fellow,  knowing    well    enough    the    tremendous 
!  uproar  that  would  ensue  if  he  \vcre  discovered, 
I  l)egan  to  cast  about  for  tho  means  of  escape.     To 
go  by  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house,  was 
j  impossible,  for  there  was  old  Flugel,  the  Herr's 
'  confidential    man    and    calf-modeller,    pottering 
;  about  among  the  llowers,    with  his  nose  turned 
up  against  the  back  windows,  as  though  ho  scent- 
ed something  out  of  order.      ^J'he  only  chance 
lliut  presented  itself  was  a  flight  from  the  window 
of  tho  upper  sol  in  which  they  sat,  and  this,  for 
he  had  no  leisure  for  deliberation,  he  dctcnnined 
to  attempt  as  soon  as  his  foe  had  entered,   and 
the  door  closed  after  him»      Already  he  heanl 
the  unmistakable  step  upon  the  staircase,   when 
leaping   on   the  balcony  fence,    ho  grasped  the 
projecting  bough  of  a  tree,  and  swung  himself 
off.     Fatal  confidence  !  the  faithli^ss  bough  snuj)- 
pcd  asunder  in  his  grasp,  and  down  he  came  with 
a  crash,  that  split  his  nvecvsv  \va\\\\\  \\v  v\  \X\vN\vsAVft.\ 
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fragments,  and  what  was  still  worse,  fractured 
the  08  tibia  of  his  dexter  pedestal  in  two  places. 
The  passers-hy  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  as  usual 
in  such  mishaps,  completed  his  misfortune  by 
endeavouring  to  set  him  upon  his  feet,  an  attempt 
which  had  no  better  result  than  driving  the  bone 
of  his  broken  limb  through  the  flesh,  and  render- 
ing its  setting  impossible.  By  this  time  the 
tumult  had  brought  old  Flugel  to  the  door,  who 
grinned  with  inward  satisfaction  as  he  assisted 
the  crippled  Corydon  to  a  sofa.  Of  course,  the 
calamitous  event  could  not  long  be  concealed 
from  Herr  Yon  Holtzbein,  who  had  the  sufferer 
conveyed  to  bed  without  condescending  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  No  sooner  did  he  hear,  however, 
from  the  surgeons,  whose  prompt  attendance  had 
been  summoned,  that  it  was  a  clear  case  for  am- 
putation— that  the  shattered  leg  must  come  off, 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  than  all  his  former 
friendship  for  the  poor  youth  returned  at  once. 

The  whole  house  was  ransacked,  and  every 
body  in  it  set  to  work  to  provide  the  means  and 
appliances  of  comfort  for  the  invalid.  Himself 
assisted  at  the  operation,  and  sustained  the 
courage  of  the  sufferer,  and  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  cure  superintended  the  dressing  of 
the  wound.     He  passed  the  whole  day  at  the 


bedside  of  the  patient,  and  soothed  the  honrs 
weariness  and  pain  by  cheerful  conversation,  oi 
narratives  of  his  own  youthful  exploits.  Ho  1 
Ids  daughter,  nothing  loth,  to  the  side  of  the  si< 
couch.  The  old  contract  was  acknowledged  oi 
revived,  and  when  the'  now  happy  lover  was  al 
to  sit  up,  the  delighted  Von  Holtzbein  present 
him  with  a  new  log  so  exquisite  in  fonn, 
finished  in  workmanship,  so  exactly  like  the  oi 
he  had  lost,  except  in  its  liability  to  pain  ai 
fracture,  that  the  acceptor  could  do  no  less  thi 
retract  in  full  his  former  disparaging  remari 
i  The  betrothal,  I  had  forgotten  to  observe,  iw 
place  during  the  early  stage  of  the  cure,  and  tl 
wedding  was  celebrated  in  due  (German  course 
time,  on  which  occasion  the  bridegroom,  to  tl 
infinite  gratification  of  his  new  father,  led  c 
the  dance  in  a  style  of  grace  and  activity  th 
afforded  not  the  slightest  room  for  suspicion  th 
anything  more  than  flesh  and  blood  pircuetti 
in  the  nuptial  pantrdoons. 

Herr  and  Frau  Doppelschank  lived  long  ai 
happily  together,  and,  for  aught  that  T  know 
the  contrary,  are  yet  alive  in  the  enjoyment  • 
the  endearing  felicities  of  wedded  love,  whi< 
are  but  too  cheaply  purchased  by  the  loss  of 
leg. 
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It  is  not  often  that  the  political  circumstances  of 
a  nation  are  of  such  absorbing  interest  and  mo- 
ment that  all  parties,  and  all  kingdoms,  can  feel 
anxiety  about  the  issues  of  them.  It  does  some- 
times happen,  however,  that  events  transpire  by 
which  the  most  valuable  institutions,  and  the 
most  sacred  relationships  of  the  world,  are  af- 
fected; and  when  such  events  take  place,  political 
and  national  prejudices  are  forgotten  ;  the  instinct 
of  self-interest  becomes  more  comprehensive  in 
its  estimates ;  and  patriotism  swells  with  a  more 
rapt  enthusiasm.  Such  is  the  present  state  of 
European  afiairs'.  Whatever  may  be  the  political 
principles  of  men,  whatever  the  stand-point  from 
which  they  survey  the  transactions  of  their  rulers 
and  the  revelations  of  time,  everybody  of  intelli- 
gence shares  in  the  impression  that  the  world  is 
just  now  approaching  one  of  those  gi'cat  crises, 
the  peiiodical  occurrence  of  which  constitute  at 
once  the  indices  of  its  history,  the  stages  of  its 
progress,  and  the  monuments  of  its  gloiy.  We 
propose  to  yield  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  entranc- 
ing demands  of  the  time,  and  to  record  a  few 
of  the  sentiments  which  the  season,  so  pregnant 
with  imposing  suggestions,  has  awtdtened  in  our 
heart.  It  will  not  be  our  aim  to  communicate 
information,  the  resources  of  which  are  so  plen- 
tiful, but  to  confirm  the  interest  of  our  readers 
in  the  great  question  of  war,  on  which  every 
mind  is  fixed,  and  especially  to  vindicate  the 
rtfiJwart    energy  and   proud    excitement    with 


which  our  own  country  is  advancing  to  the  di 
charge  of  its  terrible  responsibilities.      "We  thS 
we  shall  better  accomplish  this  object  by  indulgS 
in  sober  reflection,  than  by  collecting  an  arrajn 
dull  statistics.     AYe  shall  suppose,  therefore,  tZ 
the  history  of  the  dispute,  which,  it  seems,  a 
only  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  is  kno« 
by  all  whom  we  address ;  that  the  geography^ 
the  sphere  of  war  is  familiar  to  them ;  that  tK 
appreciate  the  insolence  of  the  great  aggressors 
this  case,  and  cordially  admit  the  claim  of 
wronged  and  endangered  power  upon  our  symK 
thy  and  active  support ;  and  that,  therefore, 
have  no  need  to  re- state,  but  only  to  review, 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  conflict, 
pursuing  this  course  wo  are  animated  by  the  \a 
that  our  words  may  tend,  in  some  humble  ntf 
sure,  to  deepen  the  resolve  which  England 
avowed,  to  chastise  the  ambition  its  disapprdi* 
tion  coidd  not  restrain,  and  to  protect  an  anc^: 

kingdom  against  an  outrage  which  can  be  ex : 

uated  by  no  apology,  and  the  success  of  w^ 
would  imperil  the  highest  interests  of  the  eiviliS 
imd  the  brightest  prospects  of  the  barbae^ 
world. 

Though  war  has  not,  at  the  time  wo  'w?^ 
been  actually  declared,  it  is  generally  felt  th^^ 
is  the  only  means  by  which  Turkey  can  be  s^w 
from  a  ruthless  subjugation,  and  Europe  from  u 
dignity  and  danger.  There  are  some  exceptfan 
to  this  feeling  which  we  would  respectfully  men 
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tion,  and  impartially  judge.     The  peace  party  in 
this  country  has  most  indisputable  principles  at 
it3  basis ;  we  believe  its  actuating  motives  are,  so 
far  from  being  selfish  and  unpatiiotic,  those  of 
disinterested  philanthropy  and  strong    sense  of 
duty.    But  the  peace  party,  by  its  very  constitu- 
tion, is  disqualified  for  interference  with   the 
dttailfl  of  passing  politics.     The  importance  of 
its  mission  may  be  wisely  illustrated  by  every 
threatening  event.    It  would  be  easy  to  show  how 
harmless  would  be  rumours  of  invasion,  supposing 
all  standing  armies  were  disbanded.     In  the  par- 
ticular case  before  us,  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
legitimate  for  Mr.  Cobdcn  to  say,  "  Bee,  now,  if 
m?  policy  were  in  pmctice  among  the  nations, 
this  dispute    would  have  been   impossible,    for 
liussia  Avould  have  had  no  troops  to  send  into  the 
Priijcipalities,  and  the  necessity  for  war  would 
iave  been  thus  avoided."     We  cannot  but  think 
he,  and  those  whom  he  may  be  suid  to  represent, 
iavc  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  being  content 
to  have  taken  this  course.     They  have,  instead, 
discussed  the  specific  question  in  all  its  details. 
They  have  attempted  to  prove  that  Fnmce  and 
Engbmd  arc  responsible  for  the  base  acts  of  the 
autocrat;    that  Turkey  deserves  the  castigation 
with  which  it  is  menaced,  and  is  not  worth  pro- 
tecting ;  and  that  the  war  is  altogether  without 
vindication,  not  because  it  is  a  war,  but  because 
it  is  a  war  in  defence  of  Turkey.     Thus   they 
have  given  some  ground  for  those  aspersions,  the 
Ignominy  of  which  they  have  always  had  to  sus- 
tain, and  the  injustice  of  which,  we  fear,  they 
J^re  not  in  this  instance  able   to  establish.      It 
Diay  be  'with  plausibility  said  of  them  that  they 
^*re  a  faction  who  will  adopt  any  plea  to  excuse 
their  obstinacy ;  a  sect  who  will  be  guilty  of  any 
^honour  to  extend  their  favourite  dogma ;  and 
^at  it  matters  not  to  them  what  nations  fall  under 
^hat  wrongs,  so  that  their  commerce  suffers  no 
^iiniage.      These  judgments  may  be  harsh  and 
Undeserved,  but  they  are  not  without  some  prc- 
^Xice  of  foundation. 

This  party  is  now  so  small,  however,  and  the 

*®ntiment  is  on  the  other  side  so  strong,  that  ^Ir. 

J^obdcn  himself  confesses  that  war  is  inevitable. 

^he  sword — so  long  sheathed,  though  never  al- 

'•^"vved  to  get  rusty — must  be  once  more  drawn. 

^^^ain  must  the   exploits   of  heroism    and  the 

Prowess  of  arms  contend  for  the  integrity  of  na- 

J^onal  dominion,  and  the  triumph  of  human  right. 

r^he  prayers  of  the  humble,  the  songs  of   the 

^''ave,  and  the  revels  of  the  victorious  must  be 

^Oard  in  dismal  but  inspiring  harmony  with  the 

*'^ttlc  of  artillery,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and 

^c  wailings  of  the  bereaved.     The  strife  is  hor-  j 

^}5le  in  its  method,  and  who  will  venture  to  pre-  I 

'l^ct  the  horrors  of  its  result  ?     But,  necessity 

"ting  laid  upon  us,  it  is  the  part  of  cowardice  to 

^tand  moaning  over  the  hardness  of  the  sacrifice. 

'Viih  every  care  to  avoid,  and  that  failing,  with 

t^ery  determination  to  shorten  and  to  mitigate 

^  stupendous  calamity,  let  us  calmly  look  it  in 

tW  face ;  and,  with  vision  undimmed  by  a  single 

^^1  with  nerve  unshaken  by  the  slightest  trt^pi- 

♦i^tioTi,  let  us  proceed  lo  the  strugnclc  with  that 


courage  which  is  the  harbinger  of  conquest,  and 
with  that  pure  devotion  to  the  cause  of  justice 
and  freedom  which  will  consecrate  our  succcps. 
We  fight,  not  for  glory,  or  for  power,  but  for 
truth ;  our  power,  therefore,  is  the  more  resistless, 
and  our  glory  will  be  the  more  enduring.  The 
sanctity  of  our  aims  will  lend  a  lustre  to  our 
achievements ;  and  the  sublime  consciousness  of 
duty  will  be  to  us  a  strong  consolation  amid  tho 
increased  burdens  of  taxation  we  shall  have  to 
bear,  and  the  deep  and  varied  sorrows  with  which 
we  must  be  unavoidably  afllictcd. 

x^ations,  like  individuals,  are  sometimes  enabled 
by  a  sort  of  prophetic  intuition  to  foresee  when 
evil  is  about  to  fall  upon  them.  We  do  not  put 
much  trust  in  ordinaiy  presentiments,  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  sometimes  take  possession  of 
the  soul,  and,  by  their  mysterious  fascination, 
prepare  it  for  scenes  that  afterwards  arise.  Tho 
slightest  circumstance  becomes  the  basis  of  an 
assurance  wliich  all  subsequent  occun-ences  con- 
firm. Inspired  and  guided  by  an  instinct  of 
mighty  premonition,  we  provide  carefully  against 
a  catastrophe  which  we  have  no  very  clear  reason 
for  expecting,  but  which  we  yet  look  forward  to 
without  any  doubt.  We  have  a  remaikable  in- 
stance of  this  in  the  present  condition  of  Europe. 
The  prospect  of  war  has  been  a  torture  to  the 
national  imaginations  for  a  veiy  considerable  pe- 
riod. Unfomided,  indefinite,  but  deep-seated 
fears  of  an  approaching  conflict  have  possessed  at 
once  peoples  and  their  mlers.  The  military  spirit, 
which  had  so  long  slumbered,  was  stiiTcd  to  its 
depths,  as  by  some  invisible  onmipotent  hand. 
Great  activity  was  manifested  in  all  the  dock- 
yards and  arsenals  of  Europe.  Fortunately  was 
this  dream  sent  to  us  all.  Tho  danger  actually 
appears,  and  an  array  of  strength  is  displayed, 
the  magnificence  and  the  resources  of  which  havo 
never  been  equalled.  An  appeal,  thrilling,  terri- 
ble, incvasible,  is  made  to  the  physical  energies 
of  the  nations,  and,  lo !  they  all  rise,  clad  glo- 
riously in  strength,  ready  for  an  immediate  and 
unwavering  resi)onse. 

To  those,  indeed,  who  habitually  observe  tho 
signs  of  the  times,  the  present  situation  of  affairs 
can  be,  by  no  means,  surprising.  For  a  long 
time  prophetic  hints  have  been  given  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  supposed 
that  we  now  allude  to  the  supeniatural  revelations 
of  God,  or  lo  tho  unnatural  presumptions  of  men. 
We  havo  not  much  interest  in  the  study  of  apoca- 
lyptic visions;  we  have  no  faith  in  crude,  hy- 
pothetical, human  interpretations  of  them.  Neither 
do  we  refer  to  any  supernatural  symbols,  celestial 
or  terrestrial.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  sun  has  not 
been  turned  into  darkness,  nor  the  moon  into 
blood.  I3ut  there  are  omens  more  infallible  and 
more  impressive — omens  which  the  thoughtful 
must  observe,  and  which  the  wise  will  reverently 
adore.  Events^  which  are  ever  the  clearest  de- 
clarations of  Dii-ine  purposes,  and  the  safest 
guides  of  statesmen,  diplomatists,  and  kings, 
these  have  been  our  teachers.  There  has  been  a 
great  cahn.  Commerce  has  been  vigorous  and 
nnintcrruptrd.     ^ravlowwl  \a'^''V^^^^^ '^  V'\Nf>  v\>\\\\-^ 
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bored;  national  passions  have  been  bushed  in 
Bilonce.  But  there  has  been  sullcnness  in  that 
silence ;  those  slumbers  have  been  disturbed  by 
uliirming  night-mare.  Portentous  wmth  has  hung, 
like  a  black  cloud,  round  the  horizon,  whilst  the 
broad  sky  has  been  so  radiant  and  so  serene.  Even 
the  agitation  for  peace,  though  dictated  primarily 
by  the  interests  of  commerce,  has  indicated  an  in- 
tuitive, and,  perhaps,  in  many  minds,  an  uncon- 
scious apprehension  of  war.  Consentaneously  with 
that  agitation,  silent  but  most  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  some  vaguely  threatened  outbreak  have 
been  made.  The  petty  disputes  by  which  diplomacy 
hiis  been  for  so  long  a  period  embarrassed  and 
iriitated  have  obviously  been  only  a  cover  of 
vaster  differences,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must 
burst  forth  in  open  quarrel,  and  the  tricks  by 
which  ambitious  tyranny  has  been  gradually 
^v'orking  out  its  subtle  dcsigiiB.  The  haughty 
(/zar  has  not  conceived  the  idea  of  subjugating 
Turkey  so  recently  as  his  sudden  occupation  of 
the  Wallachian  Principalities  would  seem  to  imply. 
Long  has  it  floated  before  him  as  a  pleasant  dream; 
and  bis  professed  sympathy  with  oppressed  Chris- 
tl.ms  in  Turkey;  his  wranglings  about  the  key  of 
tlio  Holy  Places;  his  litftil  arrogance  and  capri- 
cious policy  ;  together  with  his  habitual  affecta- 
tion of  sincerity,  disint^'restcdness,  piety,  respect 
for  treaties,  and  consideration  of  international  opi- 
nion, have  been  but  so  mimy  artifices  adopted  for 
thu  purpose  of  gaining  time,  of  eluding  suspicion, 
and  of  creating  a  plea  for  those  audacious  mea- 
sures which  he  has  at  hist  taken,  and  which  he 
now,  with  such  sophistry,  swagger,  and  profimity, 
attempts  to  justify. 

Tlie  general  condition  of  Europe  is  such,  that 
some  explosion  like  that  which  now  appears  about 
to  t'lkc  place,  has  been  rendered  not  only  inevi- 
table, but  necessaiy.  Despotism,  in  other  than 
Ivussian  lands,  has  had.  a  protracted  day  of 
triumph  and  of  satisfaction.  AVlierever  senti- 
ments of  justice  and  aspmitions  for  freedom  once 
abounded,  tyranny  and  cruel  wrong  now  much 
more  abound.  Not  to  mention  Prance  (where  the 
most  monstrous  mctho<ls  of  usurpation  have  been 
followed  by  complete  success,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, by  an  extraordinarily  enlightened  and  pru- 
dent domination),  the  states  of  Gennany  are  in 
restless  and  sickly  bondage  ;  Austiia  holds  all  its 
dependencies  in  chains ;  and  there  are  at  least 
three  nations — Poland,  Hungarj*,  and  Italy — 
waiting  for  redemption  from  degradation,  slavery, 
and  death !  The  great  leaders  of  these  enslaved 
peoples  are  not  adventurers,  unknown  to  those  by 
whom  they  are  followed  and  revered;  nor  are 
they  decayed  princes,  who  have  only  hereditary 
grounds  on  which  to  base  their  pretensions  to 
power — they  are  great  statesmen,  wise  in  council, 
of  long  experience,  indomitable  in  purpose,  and 
godly  in  character,  who  have  been  tried,  and  are 
trusted  by  the  races  they  represc^nt.  The  ele- 
ments of  revolution  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  kingdom  on  the  continent.  But  the  domi- 
nion" of  brute  force  is  complete.  Indignation  and 
hope  are  effectually  suppressed.  Agitation  is 
ibrbiddcn ;  io/brm  i.s  hopeless ;  revolution  is  im- 


possible. Even  the  despair  of  the  afflicted  king- 
doms is  gagged ;  so  that  the  only  hope  of  their 
emancipation  lies  in  the  chance  of  some  general 
conflict,  which  will  demand  at  once  the  attention 
and  the  power  of  the  despots;  and  thus,  by 
drawing  off  a  good  measure  of  the  terrible  restraint 
under  which  their  victims  exist,  give  those  vic- 
tims an  opportunity  of  uttering  their  pix>te8ts  and 
sliaking  oft'  their  fetters. 

Now,  for  ourselves,  we  must  frankly  confess 
that  it  is  a  probability  that  some  result  of  this 
sort  will  succeed  the  commencement  of  a  general 
European  war  which  chiefly  reconciles  us  to  the 
prospect.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  however, 
in  stating  thus  much.  "NYe  do  not  sympathize  at 
all  with  those  objectors  to  the  policy  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  Governments  who  are  so  conti- 
nually harping  upon  the  persecutions  which  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  have  been  made 
to  endure;  nor  with  those  who  take  the  other 
groimd  of  opposition  and  contend  that  the  extent 
of  our  commercial  transactions  with  Turkey  is  not 
such  as  will  render  it  worth  our  while  to  spend  vast 
sums  of  money,  and  make  great  sacrilicc?  of  trade  in 
her  defence.  The  one  argument  is  a  mean  subor- 
dination of  philanthropy  and  justice  to  sectarian 
prejudice ;  the  otluT  a  still  meaner  subordination 
of  philanthropy  luid  ju^titx*  to  tlie  beggarly, 
selfish,  inhuman  logic  of  iho  shop.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  !M<)liamniedairlsm  is  a  false  religion, 
and  that  tlie  civil  government  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported is  a  i)ersecnting  power  ;  there  are  yet  sucli 
things  as  the  rights  of  nations,  the  vices  of 
ambition  and  usm])ation,  and  the  sacred  instinct 
of  international  sympathy,  which  it  becomes  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
the  world  not  to  overlook  or  to  sconi.  And  wo 
maintain  that  though  our  entire  trade  was  de- 
pendent upoii  the  goodwill  of  llussia,  and  Turkeys 
never  put  a  singh;  farthing  into  our  purse,  ouw 
obligation  to  protect  the  weak,  and  to  punish  tJn» 
us'.jri)ing  power,  would  be  just  as  sacred  as  thougiT 
the  interest  were  all  the  other  way.  We  can* 
not,  thcj-cfore,  to  go  into  the  dispute  between  Mr  _ 
Cobden  antl  Lord  PuhiuTston.  This  appeal 
the  lowest  forms  of  self-interest,  to  which  vve  ha',^ 
grown  so  accustomed  of  la!e,  is  vicious  a  ^ 
vitiating.  Give  us  rather  a  national  spirit 
martyr-magnanimity,  and  godly  disinterc&..= 
heroism.  The  evil  days  have-  indeed  come  ul^ 
us  when  the  Decalogue  is  cast  aside  to  make  Ai^ 
for  the  IMultiplicaiion  Ttible,  and  when  the  !• 
lowed  dictates  of  Conscience  can  be  habitt-t-  - 
silenced  by  considerations  of  Profit  and  Jt — 
We  are  proud  that  in  this  exciting  sc^asoii- . 
many  have  refused  to  worship  the  Golden 
which  the  ministers  of  ^Nfiunmon  have  ^^\  up  — 

But,  on  the  veiy  same  grounds  that  we  apj.  »* 
:  the  support  being  rendered  to  Turkey,  do  we    ^ 
I  that  an  indirect  benefit  will  accrue  to    nca.*** 
!  that  have  had  to  grapple  with  the  same  mL>:> — 
despotism,  and  have  not  been  blessed  wilii 
same  i)rotecting  assistance.     Shall  we  weej> 
the  tragedy  of  Sinope,  and  shed  no  teai-  oxi 
tomb  of  Hungarian  independence?     Shall  tli^^ 
cupation  of  a  few  Principalities  on  the  bau^^^^ 
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the  Danube  arouse  our  angry  indignation,  and  I  euterprise  a  relaxation,  and  labour  a  luxury — 

shall  \vc  forget  the  shameful  extinction  of  Poland  |  Avhen,  iu  sliort,  Peace  sheds  her  blessings  on  all 

—once  a  more  glorious  empire,  and  still  the  homo  !  classes,  and  smiles  with  shining  joy  on  llio  wide 

of  a  hei'oio   and   unsubdued  race?      Shall   we  j  eiu-th — then  are  the  advantages   of  intelligence, 

receive  with  such  a  paroxysm  of  wrath  and  sor- '  of  philanthropy,  of  national  friendship,  and  general 

row  a  foLsc  report  of  the  fall  of  Kalafal,  and  not   brotherhood,  being  realised  by  men.     Eut  all  this 

remember   with    burning   shame   the   fail   of  a  I  while  necessities  are  being  created  for  new  agita- 

kautiful  Itsiliun  Ivcpublic,   whose  few   days  of  |t ions.     The  seasons  of  national  repose   are    the 

ensteuce  were  untarnished  bj- a  single  criuKs  and  I  seasons  which  Corruption  chooses  for  its  jdots  ! 

whose  quiet  glory  perished  beneath  the  dastardly  j  and  the  intelligence  which  is  being  augmented, 

hoof  of  a  foreign  power  against  the  unauthorisc^d  ;  be(;omes  inimical  to  the  institutions  that  prevail. 

intCTfurencc  of  whii-h  we  uttered  not  one  word  of;  Civil  authorities  are  always  associated  with  vested 

jk'rious  protest  r     Are  we,  then,  only  fighting  for  |  interests,  which   forbid   their   conformity  to  tlie 

Turkty,  becaiLse  Turkey  is  **(mr  ancient  ally:'*  I  expanding  notions  and  growing  capacities  of  the 

It' so,  we  an*  exalting  a  stupid  tradition  above  a   people.     In  times  of  peace  the  i)opular  mind  is 

great  principle  of  international  morality.     Or  do  |  making  progress;  but  the  institutions  of  the  state 

ve  cnjpige  in  this  stiife  because  tlie  theatre  of  it  I  are  stationary.     13y  and  bye,  the  attenti<m  of  the 

is  on  the  borders  of  **  our  vast  Indian  possessions:'*  |  nations  is  aiTested  by  some  flagrant  act  of'oppres- 

Thcn  we  are,  atter  all,  but  acting  on  the  logic  of  |  sion,  some  stretch  of  regal  power,  some  murmur  of 

the  shop,  and  are  presenting  a  ^\'icked  libation  of  popular  dissatisfaction,  some  outbreak  of  rebellion, 


precious  blood  at  the  shrine  of  the  Golden  Calf ! 

Ve  care  not  to  divine  the  motives  of  statesmen, 
however.      Our   trust   is  in  Pro^^dence,  not  in 


homan  expedients.  "We  have,  to  be  sure,  no  very 
clear  prospect  of  the  issues  of  the  awful  struggle 
on  which  we  are  just  entering.     It  would  be  pre- 


some  rumour  of  revolution,  or  some  loud  contro- 
versy of  political  economists.  Suddenly  it  is  felt 
that  there  is  a  great  disparity  between  the  claims 


of  the   people   and   the   piivileges   they   enjoy. 

Xotions  of  freedom  begin  to  float  about.  The 
!  breeze  swells  into  a  tempest ;  and  in  a  brief  space 
nimption  to  guess  what  will  be  the  ultimate  and  j  of  time  a  gigantic  stride  has  been  taken  in  the 
Ttlativeconsequencesof  the  conflict.  The  map  of  pathway  of  civilization — a  stride,  however,  the 
Europe  will  undoubtedly  undergo  very  consider-  I  greatness  of  wliicli  dues  not  suffice  to  obscure  the 
abk'  laodifications.  Old  lines  will  be  obliterated ;  t  desolations  which  accompanied  its  attainment. 
Dew  lines  will  be  inscribed.  The  distinctions  of  I  The  triumphs  of  peace  are  moral,  personal,  and 
natiotts  will  be  changed,  and  the  landmarks  of  j  invisible  :  the  triumphs  of  war  are  specific,  osten- 
cirilizatiou  removed.     God  only  knows  where  we  i  tatious,    and  organic.     The    former   are   slowly 


shall  U«,    and  what  we  shall  bo  culled  twelve 
JBondis  from  this  date  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
<^*;;t;uls  of  the  grand  i-esult,  we  know  that  Justice 
^ill  preside  over  the  contest,  and  rentier  it  sub- 
*t^ient  to  the  reign  of  Freedom,  and  the  welfare 
?f  tlie  world.     It  ie([uires  Infinite  wisdom  and 
/^Jtegrity  to  state  the  requirements  of  an  inflexi- 
ble and  universal  law  of  holy  retribution ;  there- 
^re  we  ^-ill  refrain  from  all  prophetic  s2)ecularions. 
■"Ut  we  are  persuaded  that  great  crimes  have  been 
^■^Himitted  which  merit,  and  which  will  receive, 
■^  sevi-re  castigation ;  and  that  heavy  misfortunes 
*3ve  been  bravely  borne  which  deserve  the  con- 
*J<ltTation  of  Heaven,  and  will  win  the  reward  of 
rt^jrv. 


achieved  by  the  piu*suits  of  thought  and  of  indus- 
try; the  latter  are  snatched  impetuouslj', — are 
won  by  gusts  of  passion  and  the  prowess  of  mad 
abandonment. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  war  has  utility.  It 
is  repulsive  to  the  refined,  and  terrible  to  the 
merciful  j  but  to  the  brave  it  appears  glorious,  and 
I  the  wise  can  detect  some  splendid  promises  of 
blessing  and  of  service  beneath  the  grimness  of 
its  featiu'es.  AMien  the  refined  and  the  merciful 
shall  possess  the  earth,  it  will  naturally  cease; 
but  at  pres(?nt  they  are  the  few ;  and  so  long  as  the 
impulsive  and  ambitious  rnlc  mankind,  so  long 
will  chivalry  have  attractiuns,  and  agitation  value, 
liight  and  might  are  often  in'  opposition.     If  all 


How  mysterious,  and  yet  how  gi-andly  obvious-  the  might  be  on  the  one  side,  and  only  the  light 
*^^e  the  powers  and  laws  of  human  progress  ! '  on  the  other,  it  is  easy  to  see  on  which  side  the 
t^ovidencc  appropriates  every  element  and  every  !  dominion  will  fall.  The  might  of  right,  conse- 
-V-cnt  to  the  illustration  of  its  benignity,  and  to  the  j  ([uently,  must  compete  with  tlie  might  of  wi'ong; 
-<*mmunication  of  its  blessings.  Sometimes  we  are  |  and  when  wrong  is  slain,  right  will  be  glad  to 
li-iposed  to  question  whether  there  is  not  greati-r  ,  shield  his  divine  and  victorious  sword. 
>ood  brought  out  of  e\'il,  than  positive  good  ould  j  Yes!  there  is  a  glory  in  war.  Death  by 
c*oasibly  comprehend.  Indisputablo  are  the  ad-  \  disease  is  repulsive  ;  by  accident,  alarming ;  by 
^j^ntages  of  peace.  AVhen  the  M'orld  is  tranquil  I  suicide,  pitiful.  lUit  death  by  ])crsecution  is 
^^O.  its  iicart  and  on  its  surface — when  the  studies  '  sublime.     The  dust  of  the  martyr  is  sacred  ;  his 


^f  its  philosophers  are  uninterrupted  by  the  shouts 
^r  rebellion  and  the  tumult  of  strife — when  its 
statesmen  can  be  intent  on  the  administration  of 
j^x^ce  and  the  improvement  of  law — when  its 
priests  have  no  care  but  the   responsibilities  of 


name  is  engraven  in  tablets  of  marble,  of  brass, 
and  of  devout  and  enduring  admiration.  The 
death  of  the  battle-field  is  a  sort  of  communistic 
passion  of  martyrdom.  True,  many  who  hazard 
it  thus,  have  n()  higlier  conception  of  their  mis- 


t^eir  office,  and  no  public  duty  but  to  proclaim  |  sion  than  that  they  are  fighting  for  their  country 
divine  truth — when  its  merchants  and  artizans  and  their  king.  Soldiers  are  the  dr^gs  of  the 
find  commerce  a  safe  siKJCulation,  trade  a  j)rotit, !  people,   their  officers  the  rouQ,hest  ot!  Uwi   ^\s»- 
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tocracy.  Tlic  battle-field  is  not  a  place  for  delicate 
sentimentalists  and  contemplative  saints.  But 
the  people  have  their  dregs;  there  are  rough 
sons  of  tlie  nobility;  and,  though  to  them 
brutality  is  heroism,  and  blood-shedding  glory,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  they  are  faithful  to  their  own 
instincts,  and  honourable  in  their  own  sphere. 
And,  if  tliey  have  none  of  our  liigher  notions  of 
refinement,  and  ftdlowship,  and  mercy,  they  have 
patriotism,  wluch  in  the  ignorant  is  a  faith,  and 
in  the  bravo  a  virtue.  Praise,  then,  praise  and 
gratitude  to  the  men  who  have  gone  forth  to  fight 
our  battles !  We  will  follow  them  with  our  ad- 
miration, our  sympathy,  and  our  prayers ;  and 
when  they  retui'n,  bearing  the  trol)liies  of  victory 
with  them,  we  will  welcome  them  with  shouts  of 
applause,  and  bestow  upon  them  the  rewards  due 
to  their  illustrious  services,  not  forgetting  to  shed 
some  true  tears  to  the  memory  of  those,  the  noble 
slain,  whom  they  shall  leave  behind  tlicm  ! 

We  have  been  so  long  simpering  about  the 
horrors  of  war,  that  we  began  to  flatttT  ourselves 
that  the  martial  spirit  was  almost  dead  in  the 
breasts  of  Englishmen.  The  occasion  for  its 
exercise,  however,  has  appeared  to  prove  how 
ineradicable  it  is ;  it  glows  with  all  its  ancient 
radiance,  and  throbs  with  all  its  accustomed  and 
well-tried  energy.  Astonishing  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  we  have  prepared  ourselves  for  the  ; 
engagements  that  await  us !  Imposing  is  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  we  have  advanced  into  i 
the  front  of  the  battle  !  Wo  accept  these  as  signs  \ 
of  undecayed  strength,  and  as  promises  of  speedy 
triumph.  Britain  will  be  true  to  its  renowned 
traditions ;  and,  though  the  appliances  of  war 
have  been  considerably  changed,  and  we  are  about 
to  make  an  experiment  with  a  foe  of  vast  re- 
sources, and  notorious  obstinacy,  we  have  no 
mistrust.  Every  omen  is  auspicious.  Our  alli- 
ance with  France  (as  cordial  as  it  is  singular) — 


the  experience  and  courage  of  our  oommanders, 

— the  magnificence  of  our  fleet — the  generous 
firmness  and  regularity  of  our  discipline — ^and, 
above  all,  the  all  but  unanimous  concuiTence  of 
the  people  in  the  enterprise  to  which  wo  are 
committed,  are  so  many  assurauces  that  wc  shall 
fight  with  honour,  and  with  success — that  our 
exploits  will  be  untarnished  by  unnecessary  fero- 
city— that  we  shall  be  as  magnanimous  in  victory 
as  we  shall  be  brave  in  battle — and  that,  when 
the  unhappy  strife  is  ended,  wc  shall  enjoy  the 
repose  of  our  triumph  with  becoming  dignity, 
and  once  more  concentrate  our  miglity  energies 
upon  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  of  civiliza- 
tion, thus  providing  for  the  cost,  and  repairing 
the  injuries  occasioned  by  the  conflict. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  views  with  which  wo 
regard  the  present  absorbing  crisis  of  the  nations. 
We  have  not  discussed  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment, because  we  liave  considered  that,  what- 
ever vacillation  might  have  been  shown  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  dispute,  now  that  they 
have  committed  themselves  to  decided,  prompt^ 
and  unreserved  action,  it  would  be  injudicious 
and  useless  to  taunt  them  with  our  reproaches, 
or  embarrass  them  with  our  criticism.  They  have 
at  last  responded  to  the  demands  of  the  season, 
and  to  tlie  wishes  of  the  people.  Disunion  now 
would  be  ignominy,  as  well  as  weakness.  Let 
the  past  be  forgiven.  All  is  now  ready ;  and  we 
await  the  issup  with  intense  expectancy,  and  with 
dreadless  confidence.  Let  every  Englishman  be 
true  to  his  country  at  this  momentous  juncture. 
Let  party  animosities  be  buried,  and  minor  en- 
terprises postponed.  The  name  of  Nelson  is  on 
our  lips,  the  plea  of  our  assurance  and  the  stim- 
ulus of  our  courage ;  let  his  motto  be  in  our 
hearts,  urging  us  to  every  sacrifice  of  self-in- 
terest, and  to  every  act  of  patriotism, — "England 

EXPECTS  EVEBY  MAN  THIS  DAY  WILL  DO  HIS  DUTY." 


PETER    THE    HOUSE-BURNEE. 


When  Peter  Alexiowitz,  commonly  called  the 
Great,  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  in  his  busiest  and 
worst-tempered  days,  making  war  on  the  King  of 
Sweden,  reforming  the  Russian  church,  and 
civilizing  his  subjects  generally  with  the  help  of 
the  knout,  his  Majesty  thought  proper  to  augment 
these  occupations  still  further  by  the  building  of 
a  winter  palace  on  the  most  marshy  isle  in  the 
Neva,  which  was  to  be  the  centre  of  his  half 
finished  capital.  Two  thousand  peasants  from 
the  frontiers  of  Azoph,  and  as  many  of  the  dis- 
armed Strelitz  condemned  to  work  in  uniform  by 
way  of  indicating  the  height  from  which  they 
had  fallen  through  mutiny,  relieved  each  other 
by  five  hundreds  on  the  work  night  and  day ;  but 
nature  is  not  easily  conquered.  Drains  were 
sunk;  earth  and  stoneB  brought  in  boats,  for  as 


yet  the  Czar  allowed  no  bridges,  that  his  people 
might  be  familiarized  with  water;  men  and 
machines  laboured  for  two  months,  but  all  to  little 
purpose ;  for  one  chilly  day  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  when  warnings  of  winter  come  up 
the  northern  sky,  the  palace  foundations  gave 
way  for  the  seventh  time,  undermined  by  water, 
and  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  came  in  a 
great  passion  to  inquire  after  the  cause,  and 
punish  somebody  if  possible. 

He  had  tliat  day  heard  that  Marshal  Renchild, 
the  Swedish  general,  had  beaten  his  troops  in 
Upper  Lithuania ;  that  Augustus,  King  of  Polnnd, 
his  friend  and  ally,  intended  to  desert  his  interest, 
and  that  the  Cossacks  of  the  Crimea  were  mt?di- 
tating  a  revolt.  The  foam  flew  fi-om  his  Imperial 
Majesty's  chaps  as  he  scolded  engineers,  work* 
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men,  and  moebinerj,  undor  the  combined  effect 
of  these  tidings ;  with  an  abundance  of  oaths, 
threats,  and  Kussian  nicknames,  which  made 
small  and  groat  tremble,  all  but  one  old  Strolitz. 

He  was  cutting  stones  for  the  palace,  and 
vorked  away  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  while 
the  lutocrat  of  all  the  Itussias  raged  within  three 
yards  of  him.  It  was  a  new  experience  in  the 
hfo  of  Peter  Aloxiowitz  to  see  one  of  his  sub- 
jects who  did  not  quake  before  the  imperial 
wrath,  and  he  couldn't  help  taking  note  of  the 
man.    His  uniform  was  scutfed  and  ragged ;  his 


"  Yc  shall  tell  it,"  said  Peter,  who  rather  liked 
curious  tales,  and  had  taken  the  StreUtz  into 
sudden  favour,  '*  but  I  haven't  time  now.  \io 
must  all  work,  you  know.  Come  to-night  at 
nine  and  sup  with  me  in  the  palace.  Say  Peter 
Aloxiowitz  invited  )'ou,  and  don't  go  home 
without  your  supper." 

Like  all  monarchs  who  keep  their  subjects 
busy,  Peter  the  Great  had  little  leisure  for  any- 
thing but  his  favourite  amusement,  which  all  the 


world  knew  to  be  a  brosniak,  or  drinking-suppcr. 

Accordingly,  when  he  had  given  audience,  dictate  tl 
bones  were  but  thinly  covered ;  his  hair  and  j  dispatches,  and  visited  dock-yards,  arsenals,  and 
karJ  were  grey ;  and,  though  still  strong  and  |  forges,  one  of  those  entertainments  was  served 
actiTe,  his  face  had  an  appearance  of  great  and  j  for  his  majesty  and  friends  that  evening,  after 
sm^iar  age.  The  Czar  had  a  predLlecticm  for  I  the  manner  of  his  imperial  ancestors,  with  dishes 
talking  with  old   men ;    besides,    he  wondered  of  salted  cucumber,  cavaire,  and  other  delicacies 


what  sort  of  a  Strelitz  this  might  bo.  Therefore, 
having  boxed  the  ears  of  two  overseers,  banished 
the  chief  surveyor,  and  given  orders  for  driving 


requiring  liquid,  a  quart  bowl  of  brandy  beside 
every  trencher,  and  the  floor  covered  six  inches 
deep  witli  rye  straw,  for  the  benefit  of  all  whose 


a  double  row  of  piles,  the  father  of  Muscovy,  in  j  fortune  it  might  be  to  pass  the  night  under  the 


whose  sight  all  his  children  were  equal,  turned 
to  the  quiet  workman  and  said,  "  Friend,  who  art 
thoa,  and  what  is  thy  province  r" 

"My  name,"  said  the  Strelitz,  still  cutting 
Tigorously,  •'  is  Peter  Cranoff,  and  I  was  born  in 
this  place.  My  father's  hut  stood  yonder,  where 
they  tell  me  your  Majesty's  banquet  hall  will 
stand.    Saint  Nicholas  ensure  its  foundations  !" 

"It's  a  long  time,  Iriend,  since  there  was  a  hut 
in  this  isle,"  said  the  astonished  Czar.  **  NVliat 
is  thine  age?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  Strelitz ;  "  my  parents 
kept  no  reckoning  ;  but  my  grandmother,  who 
mostly  spoke  truth,  used  to  say  I  was  bom  in  the 
^ime  year  that  the  last  tribute  was  paid  to  tlie 
Tartar*." 

Teter  knew  that  some  of  his  northern  people 
did  attain  to  years  far  beyond  the  common  span 
of  mankind;  but  it  was  with  an  incredulous  smile 
that  he  answered, 

"Pricnd,  if  your  grandmother  spoke  truth 
when  she  told  that  story,  you  must  have  seen 
niany  changes  in  your  time." 

*'l  have  seen  some,"  said  the  Strelitz,  '*not 
to  ppeak  of  wars  and  Emperors ;  but  never  saw  1 
aught  fur  Russia  like  yonder  ships  and  the  noble 
CzoT  who  built  them  !" 

**Thou  art  an  honest  Muscovite !"  cried  Peter, 
with  another  look  at  his  new  navy,  where  it  rode 
^  down  the  Neva.  '*  How  came  a  man  of  such 
good  principles  to  work  among  these  rascals  r" 


table.  The  company  was  miscellaneous,  for  his 
Majesty  delighted  to  honour  men  of  different 
degrees.  There  were  foreign  ambassadors,  En- 
glish mechanics,  boyards  of  the  first  class,  who 
had  shaved  their  beards  and  could  shoe  their 
horses,  not  to  mention  the  crew  of  that  Russian 
ship  that  fii'st  made  a  voyage  round  the  world. 
Last  of  all  came  Peter  Cranoff.  The  veneration 
for  him  displayed  that  day  by  overseers  and 
fellow  labourers  would  have  astonished  any 
stone-cutter  less  collected ;  but  the  Strelitz  came 
in  the  same  length  of  beard  and  ragged  uniform, 
and  saying  to  the  attendants  who  questioned  his 
right  of  admission  : — **  Peter  Aloxiowitz  invited 
me,"  seated  himself  modestly  at  the  end  of  the 
table  nearest  the  door, 

*'  Welcome  to  thy  sui)per,  friend, "  said  the 
Czar,  "  But  come  and  take  a  nearer  seat,  hast 
thou  not  a  story  to  tell  r"  and  Peter  was  about 
to  desire  the  Polish  Ambassador  to  leave  room 
for  him,  when  the  Strelitz  said — 

"With  your  Majesty's  leave,  it  is  better 
that  I  should  sit  here,  tor  my  coat  fell  into  an 
open  cask  of  herring  oil,  in  tlio  slied  where  1 
slept  last  night,  and  my  story  might  be  more 
agreeable  than  my  neighbourhood." 

**  The  tliought  is  prudent,"  said  Peter,  and 
the  Polish  Ambassador  was  allowed  to  keep  his 
seat.  The  supper  went  on — salt  cucumbers  and 
cavaire  were  plentifully  eaten.  Finland  cheese 
and  pickled  hjire  were  idso  tried,  but  the  brandy 
*' Somebody  in  the  regiment  mutinied,"  said  bowls  were  not  half  emptied — nobody  was  in- 

the  StreUtz.  clined  to  drink,  and  even  the  Czar  remained  sober. 

"Tlieydid,  the  villains  !     But  thou  shalt  have  ;      "This  is  a  dull  supper,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I 

I>ardon,"'  said  Peter.      *'  Old  man,  tell  me  thy  haven't  had  the  like  since  my  coronation — Come, 


thoughts  of  yonder  city." 

"'Tisthe  bravest  town  that  ever  stood  there," 
answered  the  Strelitz. 

"Xonsenso,  man;  a  town  never  stood  there  till 
I  built  one." 

"I  know  not  if  it  be  lawful  for  a  poor  man 
like  myself  to  contradict  so  great  an  Emperor," 
said  the  Strelitz,  "  but  my  grandmother  told  me 
of  0  town  which  stood  there  ages  ago,  and  there 
iiaitoryaboatitl  would  fain  tell  your  Majesty." 


honest  Cranoff,  this  is  the  lime  for  thy  story.  It 
wiU  keep  us  from  sleeping  over  the  brandy." 

The  Strelitz  had  not  spoken  three  words  that 
evening,  and  now  he  began  like  one  who  waited 
only  for  permission. 

**My  grandmother,  who,  as  I  have  said,  mostly 
spoke  the  truth,  told  mo  that  in  an  old  time,  be- 
fore either  the  Czars  or  the  kings  of  Sweden 
owned  our  countiy,  there  stood  a  to-wTi  on  tlio 
banks  of  the  Neva." 
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''  Who  built  it  ?"  said  Peter  Alexiowifz. 

"I  know  not,"  said  the  Strelitz.  **  Perhaps 
it  was  tlie  iirst  king  of  the  north,  whom  heathen 
men  of  old  praised  as  Woden  or  Zerneboc.  They 
say  his  pidace,  with  a  dark  green  roof  and  pillars 
of  pine,  stood  over  the  marsh  whore  your  Majesty 
knows  two  hundred  thousand  peasants  died  in 
the  building  of  tliis  imperial  cit}'." 

*'  They  say  what  is  false,  then,"  sjdd  the  Czar, 
raising  his  brandy  bowl,  **  there  was  never 
aufjht  but  a  forest.     Go  on  with  thy  story." 

**  In  that  town,"  continued  Crauoff,  **  tliere 
dwelt  nobles,  priests,  and  merchants,  men  of  all 
trades,  and  many  of  none,  as  in  eveiy  other  city. 
Each  craft  wiis  governed  by  a  magistrate  of  its 
own  ;  but  justice  was  clear  in  those  simple  times, 
and  over  all  the  noi-th  there  ruled  one  ancient 
judge,  who  made  a  journey  round  the  world  eveiy 
seven  years,  and  pet  things  to  rights  in  all  the 
towns  and  provinces.  It  was  said  that  no  nch 
man  could  bribe,  and  no  knave  deceive,  him. 
iCen  only  complained  that  the  years  wore  so 
many  between  his  circuits,  for  every  city  and 
village  within  whose  bounds  there  arose  a  dispute 
too  hiU'd,  or  a  rogue  too  stout,  for  law,  waited  his 
coming  to  have  such  mattei*s  settled.  In  the 
town  of  the  Neva  there  was  neither  dispute  nor 
bother,  but  one  citizen  who  was  worse  thim  both. 
His  father  was  an  honest  man,  and  his  mother  a 
i^ood  spinnei.  What  was  his  own  lawful  trade 
my  story  does  not  say,  but  all  the  city  agreed  in 
calling  him  the  house-burner.  This  extraor- 
dinary title  was  bestowed  on  account  of  an  eiiually 
singular  habit  he  had  of  sotting  fire  to  his  own 
house  when  anybody  offended  liim.  It  was  built 
of  dry  wood,  like  all  the  dwellings  in  that  ancient 
city,  and  stood  in  the  most  populous  part,  so  that 
his  neighbours  could  never  rise  or  lie  down  with- 
out a  constant  dread  that  something  might  put  him 
out  of  humour.  When  that  took  place,  whether 
in  field  or  market,  funeral  or  wedding-feast,  the 
honest  man  was  seen  hurrying  home  as  if  some  great 
j)rize  or  bargain  awaited  liim,  and  the  inshmt  after 
his  entrance  the  house  would  be  in  a  blnze.  When 
he  began  that  troublesome  custom  no  man  on  the 
Neva's  banks  could  certify,  but  it  seemed  to  grow 
upon  him  by  practice.  The  fires  became  more  fre- 
quent every  month,  till  there  was  no  saying  when 
one  might  be  expected ;  and  the  worst  of  the  busi- 
ness was,  that  a  flame  never  burst  forth  in  his  dwel- 
ling without  catching  on  another — so  that  in  a 
short  time  there  was  no  house  within  streets  of 
him  undamaged.  It  was  a  strange  property  of  the 
fire  so  kindled,  that  it  never  burned  anything 
to  ashes  but  the  most  valuable  property;  gold 
and  silver  were  sure  to  perish,  wliile  the  timber 
of  every  house  was  left  black  and  charred,  indeed, 
but  still  strong,  and  more  ready,  as  all  the  towns- 
men affirmed,  to  take  fire  on  the  first  opportunity. 
Strange  to  say,  the  man's  own  habitation  looked 
outwardly  the  least  scathed  of  all,  but  within  it 
was  fearful  to  behold.  The  walls  were  black  as 
coals,  the  floor  was  covered  with  aslies,  hot  em- 
bers continually  dropped  from  the  roof.  There 
was  no  furniture  left  in  it  but  one  great  iron  pot, 
and  no  garment  but  a  coarse  coat  of  sackcloth. 


Still  the  fires  were  renewed,  tiU  no  one  would 

live  in  the  neighbourhood  but  those  whom  great 
poverty,  sickness,  or  some  other  mischance  pre- 
vented from  moving,  and  men  given  up  to  gain, 
whose  trades  flourished  there.  In  that  free  and 
ancient  city  there  was  no  law  to  punish  such  un- 
heard-of transgression  ;  but  landlords  and  Iioupo- 
owners  began  to  inquire,  as  men  will  when  things 
annoy  themselves,  what  possessed  the  man  to 
burn  his  own  house.  He  was  not  mad,  for  he 
liked  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear  as  well  as  most 
citizens.  He  was  not  a  heathen  sacrificing  to 
the  ancient  gods,  ibr  he  went  to  church,  and,  it 
was  believed,  said  his  prayers.  His  own  account 
of  the  matter  was,  that  some  of  his  neighbours 
always  obliged  him  to  apply  the  torch;  but  it 
was  proved,  on  the  testimony  of  hundreds,  that 
when  fairly  bent  on  burning,  nothing  could  pi'e- 
vent  him,  even  though  they  extinguished  their 
own  needful  fires  to  keep  temptation  out  of  his 
way.  At  this  stage  of  the  inquir}-,  some  quick- 
sided  and  creditable  men  volunteered  a  solemn 
declaration,  that  as  sure  as  he  ran  home  to  bum, 
there  went  with  him  a  hairj'  homed  thing,  kindling 
up  with  it^  breath  a  smouldering  torch  which  it 
thrust  into  his  hand.  What  tins  creature  might 
be,  none  could  guess ;  but  it  evidently  delighted 
in  fires.  Wise  men  advised  and  priests  exhorted 
the  man  to  refuse  its  company  and  never  accept 
the  torch;  but  all  in  vain,  long  companionship 
had  made  it  familiar  to  him.  It  walked  by  his 
side  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  people — the  city 
was  disturbed  and  the  neighbourhood  kept  in 
tciTor  by  fires  in  that  house  night  and  day,  till, 
to  their  great  joy,  the  sevt^n  years  expirt^d,  and 
the  judge  came  on  his  circuit. 

**  Eetore  him  the  case  was  fully  heard,  and  all 
men  admired  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  By  it 
the  man  and  his  evil  companion  were  shut  up  in 
the  oft-burned  house,  with  a  fire-proof  door. 
Then  the  house  was  lifted,  floor  and  all,  by  mighty 
engines  which  that  judge  alone  could  command, 
placed  on  a  great  raft,  and  floated  down  the  Neva. 
\\'inds  and  tides  are  believed  to  have  carried  the 
raft  out  to  sea,  where  it  floats  about  like  a  ship, 
for  the  man,  his  house,  and  his  company,  have 
been  seen  on  many  coasts,  but  the  city  remained 
in  peace ;  and  that  was  all  my  grandniothtr  could 
tell." 

"It  is  a  strange  story,  friend,"  said  the  Czar, 
who  sat  with  his  brow.leaning  on  his  hand ;  **  but 
it  sounds  much  like  a  fable.  Heardst  thou  ever 
the  man's  name  ?" 

As  he  spoke  the  great  lamp  which  lighted  the 
brosniak-room,  and  had  been  burning  low  for 
want  of  oil,  suddenly  flickered  and  went  out. 

"His  name,  sire,"  said  Cranott* — "I  verily 
think  it  was  Peter." 

The  company  heard  the  door  softly  close  in 
the  darkness.  Then  the  Emperor's  silver  call 
sounded,  and  servants  came  in  with  torches. 
Every  man  vowed  he  had  seen  no  one  pass.  The 
whole  palace  was  searched  and  all  Petersburg  in- 
(liiired  at,  but  no  trace  was  found  of  the  Strelitz, 
nor  did  he  ever  again  return  to  cut  stones  for  the 
winter  palace.     Peter  the  Great  made  a  libera] 
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distribution  of  kioks  and  cuffs  among  his  domestics. 
He  also  published  a  promise  of  pardon,  promotion, 
and  reward ;  but  it  had  no  eifect  in  discovery. 
¥rom  that  night,  however,  the  imperial  brosniaks 


were  always  celebrated  with  locked  doors,  and  no 
one  was  invited  to  share  them  who  had  heard  the 
story  of  Peter  the  House-burner. 


A    CALL    TO    WAKE    THE    SEEMING    DEAD. 

(TranslaUdfrom  the  ^'ChdtimenU"  of  Victor  Hugo.) 
TO  THE  PEOPLE. 


Tllrs  and  sobs  are  here ;  I  see  the  mourners 

weeping ; 
Why,  then,  in  the  darkness  art  thou  sleeping  ? 

I  will  not  have  thee  dead. 
Wherefore  in  the  darkness  art  thou  sleeping  ? 

It  is  no  time  for  slumber's  bed. 
Pale  Liberty  lies  bleeding  at  thy  door ; 
Thou  knowest,  lifeless  one,  she  lives  no  more. 
See  near  thy  couch  the  jackals  prowl, 
And  run  the  rats,  and  polecats  foul, 
To  eat  thee  in  the  coffin  as  they  find  thee ; 
Why  hast  thou  let  those  in  the  corpse- clothes 

bind  thee 
Who  bury  all  the  nations  ?  doze  no  more, 
But  lift  thine  eyes. 
Thou  Lazarus,  poor  Lazarus, 
Ho,  Lazarus,  arise ! 

Paris,  faint  with  bleeding  from  her  wound, 
Beside  the  moonlit  sepulchre  hath  swooned  ; 

Wliilc  fetes  are  for  the  soldiers  made. 
The  tribune  and  the  press  may  give  no  sign ; 
A  gag  is  on  the  mouth  of  Eighty-nine  ! 
The  awful  Kevolution  low  is  laid; 
Cartoache  has  done  it ;  Titans  might  have  staid, 
laughs'grimly  the  Inquisitor  malign. 
On  4e  Republic's  giant  helpless  form 
The  LiUiputian  hordes  their  sabres  draw ; 
The  judge,  turned  huckster  in  his  ermine  warm, 

Now  sells  the  law ! 

Then  lift  thine  eyes, 
Ho,  Lazarus,  thou  Lazarus, 

Lazarus,  aiisc ! 

In  Hilan  stabbed,  in  punished  Vienn, 
hj  throttled  Kome,  by  hands  that  kill  lier  blessed, 
Fell  Tyranny, — and  in  tormented  Pesth, — 
A  tawny  she- wolf  makes  her  hateful  den. 
She  decks  with  amulets  the  place  of  groans ; 
And  over  Europe  walks  on  human  bones. 
And  eager  feeds,  and  whelps  of  mischief  breeds. 
Who  keep  the  wolf  ?  who  bring  her  food  ? 
The  bishop  sleek  and  hangman  rude. 
And  who  is  suckled  by  the  savage  thing  ? 
It  is  the  king. 
Then  lift  thine  eyes. 
Bark  Lazarus !  ho,  Lazarus  ! 
Lazarus,  arise ! 


Jesus  once,  the  Lord  of  Mercy,  told  us    . 
We  should  love  each  other,  all  as  men ; 
Xear  two  thousand  years  are  gone  since  then. 
His  bleeding  arms  are  open  to  enfold  us, 

His  law  of  love  is  heard. 
Rome  governs  in  the  gentle  prophet's  name ! 
Three  rt'nffs  make  a  tiara  for  the  Pope ; 
The  first  a  coronet,  the  next  a  gallows*  rope, 
The  collar  of  a  galley-slave  the  third. 
Mastai  wears  this  triple  crown  of  shame. 
Open  thine  eyes, 
Thou  Lazarus  !  ho,  Lazarus  ! 


Li 


azarus,  anse 


Oh,  sleeper,  listen,  through  thy  gloomy  dreams ! 
They  build  more  prisons.      Hark,   the  heavy 
streams, 
How  dull  they  murmur,  charged  with  gore ! 
Dost  thou  not  hear  the  lonely  widows  weeping. 
Thou   swarthy    strong   one,    hard    as    thou   art 

sleeping  ? 
Martyrs,  adieu  !  the  convict  ships  are  sailing ; 
Mothers,  grey-haired,  look  after  them,  and  wailing 
Return !    Their  sons  are  gone,  the  victor's  prey ; 
Drop  fast  the  tears  along  their  homeward  way. 
The  tear  that  from  a  mother's  eyelid  starts 
Filters  through  hatred  in  our  hearts. 
The  faithless  crowd  of  greedy  Jews 
Its  gainful  moment  views ; 
Rut  lift  thine  eyes. 
Oh,  Lazarus !  my  Lazarus  ! 
Lazarus,  arise ! 


Rut  now,  I  think,  I  see  the  sleeper  stir ! 
What  murmurs  of  a  multitude  I  hear. 
Like  to  the  angry  noise  of  swarming  bees 

That  gather  in  their  hive  ? 
Caesars,  who  deem  the  peoples  not  alive, 
Repose,  from  Raltic  to  Sicilian  seas ; 
And  let  them  dream — ^the  night  is  ended  near. 
Their  **  Vict'rj"  blows  the  trumpet  clear, 
**  Hosanna  !'*  th*  organ  chaunts ; 
What  answer  to  their  swelling  vaunts  ? 
The  tocsin's  note  of  fear. 

Then  lift  thine  eyes. 
Ho,  Lazarus !  thou  Lazarus ! 
Now,  Lazarus,  arise ! 


Toi,  HI. — y(o,  ccxtiv. 
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POLITICAL   REGISTER. 


The  Bill  for  the  alteration  of  Parliamentary 
Oaths,  proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell,  is  intended 
to  meet  the  scniples  (God  save  the  mark!)  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  members.  He  might  as  well  abo- 
lish the  oath  altogether ;  for  His  e\'ident,  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  Catholic  membei-s  have 
swallowed  the  old  oaths,  that  they  have  a  large 
stock  of  "  mental  reservation'*  in  reserve,  to  meet 


D03IESTIC. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  are 
progressing  with  unexampled  celerity  and  dis- 
patch. The  estimates  have  been  voted  with 
scarcely  any  opposition,  and  the  Budget  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  met  with  an 
equal  degree  of  forbearance.  The  principal  fea- 
tures in  this  annual  bill  of  fare  are,  that  the  • ,  .  .        ,.  ,      ,        '  v^         » 

principle  of  direct  taxation  is  avowed  and  acted  '  ^ny  such  contingency,  in  which  the  welfare  of 
upon,— and  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  revenue  of  \  *^^ir  church  is  concerned.  ^      .     . 

the  year  should  be  made  to  bear  the  expenditure  I  ^  -^^c  ^^yi'^S  of  a  portion  of  the  fleet  destined 
of  the  year,  so  as  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  loans.  \  {^r  the  Baltic,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charies 
In  addition  to  these  most  satisfactorv  changes  in  ^aper,  took  place  on  tholOth  nit.,  m  presence 
financial  management,  we  may  add  the  very  i  ^f  l\cr  Maiosly,  and  an  immense  concourse  ol 
modest  addition  to  the  expenditure  of  the  year  of.  P^«Pl<>-  l^^e  day  was  beautilully  fine,  and  the 
£4,506,000,  in  consequence  of  the  expected  con- ,  fcene  was  perhaps  one  of  tlio most  interesting  tliat 
tingency  of  a  war;  which,  taking  into  account  j  \«8  ^ccuired  since  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  to  meet 
the  enormous  armaments,  both  naval  and  military,  j  ^^%  formidable  Spanish  Armada,  in  the  days  of 

Tinw  nn   fnnf    nnnfmafij   fnvnnrfthlv  with    fho    nfiti-  I  "  ^Ood    QuCCn  BcsS. 


now  on  foot,  contrasts  favourably  with  the  esti- 


It  was,   indeed,  a  proud 


mates  of  former  years  under  a  similar  contingency. '^%/^r^  Queen  \ictona;  and  we  tnist  that  the 
Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  was  received  ^yith  ]  fcsult  of  this  great  and  expensive  armament  will 
general,  if  not  universal,  approbation  by  all  sec-  ■  ^^  the  hastening  ot  that  peace  which  the  self-will 
tions  of  the  House  ^^  ®^^  ^^^  "^'^  brought  into  jeopardy  m  so  large 

The  Reform  Bill  of  Lord  John  Russell  appears  <?  P<>rtion  of  continental  Kui'ope.  The  Baltic  fleet 
to  be  in  considerable  danger.  His  Lordship  has  j  ^^  considered  the  finest  that  ever  left  the  Lnghsh 
postponed  the  second  reading  until  the  27th  of  Ports,  and  consists  of  forty-four  ships  of  difterent 
April,  and  it  is  thought  by  some  that  this  is  pre- '  ^lassos.  Ihis  fleet  was  manned  exclusively  with 
paratory  to  a  further  postponement  of  the  measure,   volunteers,  not  havmg  one  pressed  man  on  boaid. 

University  Reform  is  likely  to  be  carried'  /^'^^^^^^^^y^l^  P^^?^^,^,^  by  a  dinner  given  by 
through  the  Commons  far  more  satisfactorily  than  :  ^^^^  Reform  Club  to  Sir  Charies  Isapier,  at  which 
is  approved  of  in  the  Augean  stable  at  Oxford.  I  ^^^c  present  three  Cabmet  Mimsters,  namely, 
The  '*  lleads  of  Houses*'  have  laid  their  heads  ,  -^^d  Palmerston,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Sir  A\  . 
together  to  frustrate,  if  possible,  the  Government '  Molesworth.  The  first-named  nobleman  took  the 
-    -  -  chair,  and  spoke  to  the  several  toasts  which  were 

given ;  and  the  meeting  ax)pears  to  liave  been  one 
of  great  interest  and  enthusiasm.     Exceptions 

have  been  taken,  by  some  members  of  the  House 

liberal  measures.  Yhe'  admission  of  Dissenters  of  of  Commons,  to  the  presence  at  this  dinner  of  the 
aU  sects  and  cksses  to  the  honours  and  advan-  Cabinet  Mmisters  as  unprecedented  and  improper, 
tages  of  the  University  will'  form  an  era  in  the  '  ^^  ^^^^  «  political  meeting  of  a  political  body  ; 
Educational  and  Collegiate  liistory  of  the  country. '  ^^^  I^ord  Palmei-ston's  speeches  were  much  criti- 

Wliilst  the  Government  has  been  making  liead  cised  by  Mr.  Bright,  as  exhibiting  levity  unbe- 
against  the  Ecclesiastical  powers  at  home,  and   coming  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion. 


measure,  but  in  vain.  Their  absurd  privileges, 
absurd  to  every  one  but  themselves,  will  be 
abolished ;  their  non- efficiency  rendered  eflScient; 
and   their  prescriptive   bigotry  neutralized    by 


doing  much  to  restrain  the  zeal  of  Churchmen  to 
render  the  Church  more  "  efficient*'  in  their  esti- 
mation, that  is,  more  exclusive  and  dogmatic,  they 
are  acting  upon  a  totally  different  principle  with 
the  Colonial  Churches.  It  has  been  their  aim  to 
prevent  Synodical  action  in  Convocation  here; 
but,  in  the  Colonial  Churches,  that  privilege 'is 
about  to  be  conceded,  and  the  Church  will  bo  al- 
lowed to  legislate  for  themselves  independent  of 
the  Government.  Lord  John  Russell  justifies  this 
on  the  ground  that  those  Churches  being  less  con- 
nected with  the  State,  they  have  a  greater  right. 


Mr.  Chambers  has  again  brought  forward  a 
Bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  Abusers  of  Nunneries  throughout  the 
country  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
pro-Catholic  party,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  G7,  so  that  there  is  every  reason  to  hoj^e  that 
the  conventual  sptem  will  now  be  thoroughly 
investigated ;  and  we  are  sure  that  tlie  moi-e 
this  is  done,  the  more  clearly  will  it  appear 
that  that  system  is  immoral,  unconstitutional, 
and  inhuman.  The  increase  of  nunneries  in  this 
country,  in  spite  of  a  positive  law  for  their  sup- 
pression, is  one  of  those  strange  anomalies  in  our 


as  well  as  a  greater  necessity,  for  self- legislation. .  _  _     , 

We  much  question,  however,  if  this  concession '  social  system  which  renders  legislation  in  such 
wiU  not  be  attended  with  much  annoyance  to  the   ^'^^  «  buriesque  and  a  mockery, 
diflferent  sects  of  Christians,   who   are  already  |      ^^^  ^^^^  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  past 
viewed  with  jealousy  and  disfavour  by  the  clergy  "lonth,  is  the  publication  in  the  Petersburg  Ga- 
of  the  JEstabmbod  Cbuich.  ^^^^  of  an  official  statement,  by  which  the  Czar 
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would  make  it  appear  that  England  was  awaro  of 
his  designs  upon  Turkey  so  long  back  as  1844,  and 
tlmt  therefore  her  plea  of  ignorance  is  fiilse. 
This  has  been  the  cause  of  the  production  of  a 
series  of  private  papers  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
unfolding  a  nefarious  proposal  of  the  Emperor  to 
the  British  Government  to  break  up  the  Turkish 
Empire,  as  incapable  of  sustaining  itself;  and, 
although  he  did  not  propose  to  take  possession  of 
any  part  himself,  by  his  offer  of  Egypt  to  Britain 
it  is  very  plain  that  his  intention  was  to  possess 
lumself  of  Constantinople  and  all  the  Turkish 
territory  lying  between  that  city  and  Russia. 

The  honest  and  indignant  manner  in  which  our 
ministers  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
this  infamous  act  of  spoliation,  which  woidd  have 
been  a  repetition  of  the  division  of  Poland,  makes 
us  proud  of  being  Englishmen  ;  whilst  the  crafty, 
designing,  false,  and  dishonest  conduct  of  I^icholos 
throughout  this  and  the  whole  of  the  Eastern 
question  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  the 
British  Government. 

The  strikes  in  the  Xorth  continue  with  unabated 
vigour  and  folly.  The  masters  are  now  import- 
ing new  liands  from  the  sister  island,  whicli  has 
led  to  some  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the 
"leaders"  of  the  operative  strikesmen  that  may 
lead  the  "  leaders  "  themselves  a  dance  we  firmry 
believe  them  fully  entitled  to.  Several  of  these 
worthies  have  been  arrested ;  and  whatever  may 
have^  been  the  immediate  cause  of  this  measure, 
it  will  not  be  within  the  power  of  the  law  to 
inflict  upon  them  one  thousandth  part  of  the 
misery  they*  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
upon  the  families  of  tlieir  unhappy  dupes. 

COLONIAL. 

The  intelligence  from  the  East  Indies  is  not 
satisfactory.  In  Burmah  the  position  of  the 
BritLsb  is  by  no  means  secure,  it  being  still  be- 
lieved that  the  Burmese  native  goveninient  are 
preparing  for  an  attack  upon  them.  Another 
officer,  Captain  Barry,  of  the  Arracan  Battalion, 
has  been  shot  dead  in  crossing  a  river,  having 
been  led  into  an  ambuscade  l)y  his  false  native 
guides.  Tranquillity  prevails  in  other  parts  of  our 
vast  Indian  Empire.  There  appears  to  have  been 
some  apprehension  of  a  Persian  war,  and  prepara- 
tions were  in  progress  to  repel  aggression ;  but 
nothing  certain  had  transpired  on  the  subject. 

The  Australian  colonies  continue  in  a  flourish- 
ing state.  The  quantity  of  gold  produced  is  as 
large  as  ever,  and  some  fresh  fields  have  been 
discovered  which  turn  out  very  productive.  At 
Victoria  nearly  100,000  oz.  had  been  brought  in 
by  the  escort,  the  week  previous  to  the  sailing  of 
the  dispatches.  The  tax  upon  the  diggers  lias 
been  again  advanced  to  20s.  per  month,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  produced  any  excitement 
amongst  them.  Since  the  Mint  was  established 
at  Sidney,  less  gold  is,  of  course,  coming  hero, 
and  less  coin  going  out  thither.  The  colonists 
will  now  only  send  their, surplus;  imd  as  the 
increa<ring  trade  will  require  an  increase  of  cir- 
culating medium,  much  less  gold-dust  or  nuggets 
will  be  exported. 


FOEEIGN. 


The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  received  a 
reply  from  him  of  Bussiu,  to  the  letter  referred 
to  in  our  last  number,  as  Avritten  by  Louis  Xapo- 
leon  to  Nicholas.  In  this  ixjply  he  throws  tho 
odium  of  war  upon  the  Western  Powers,  and  still 
declares  his  wish  for  peace,  although  ho  has  from 
the  first  been  making  the  most  gigantic  prepara- 
tions for  aggressive  warfare.  The  manly  way  ia 
which  Louis  Napoleon  meets  and  annihilates  the 
falsehoods  of  thellussian  Czar  is  highly  creditable  to 
him.  He  says  truly  that  *'  the  dispute  is  not  as  be- 
t^veen  Erance  and  England  assisting  the  Porte  and 
Bussia — but  between  liussia  and  every  State  that 
has  a  respect  for  what  is  right ;  and  whose  opinion 
and  interest  must  compel  it  to  support  the  good 
cause."  The  preparations  for  war  by  the  French 
Government  continue  with  unabated  speed.  The 
contingent  of  troops  destined  for  the  East  are  in 
the  course  of  being  shipped  ofl",  nor  will  either 
they  or  the  British  troops  arrive  a  day  too  soon. 

The  proposal  of  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon 
to  raise  a  loan  of  250,000,000  francs  has  bee., 
acceded  to  at  once  by  the  Chambers,  which  have 
expressed  their  determination  to  support  the 
coming  struggle  with  all  the  resources  of  the 
countr}^  In  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  tho 
war  is  decidedly  popular ;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
neither  country  were  ever  better  prepared  to  sus- 
tain a  contest  than  at  the  present  time. 

The  part  that  Austria  and  Prussia  may 
ultimately  take  in  the  contest,  —  for  wo  be- 
lieve it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  remain 
long  neuter, — is  still  the  subject  of  painful 
anxiety  to  Englimd  and  France.  It  is  probable 
til  at  Austria  at  least  will  wait  the  result  of  the 
first  onset,  and  then  take  the  successful  side. 
Prussia  is  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  blood- 
relationship  between  her  sovereign  and  the  Czar  j  ' 
but  the  Pnissians  are  almost  to  a  man  opposed  to 
Ptussia.  Austria  has  already  a  large  ai'my  of 
observation  on  the  Turkish  froutiei*s,  watching 
the  course  of  events.  Her  interest  is  to  support 
tho  Allies;  but  her  sjTupathies  are  with  the 
Northern  despot,  who  helped  her  out  of  her  Him- 
garian  struggle,  and  whose  hatred  of  ever^'thing 
like  freedom  corresponds  so  well  with  her  own. 

In  the  Principalities,  no  events  of  importance 
have  transpired.  The  Turks  still  remain  se- 
curely intrenched  at  Kalafat,  nor  have  any  serious 
attempts  been  made  by  the  Bussians  to  dislodge 
them.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  the  latter 
are  crossing  the  Danube  at  three  points,  and  that 
tho)'^  are  thi'owing  chains  across  the  mouths  of  tluj 
Danube,  to  prevent  any  hostile  ship  from  enter- 
ing that  river.  At  present  the  weather  is  severe, 
and  opposed  to  military  operations.  The  number 
of  Russian  troops  in  the  whole  of  Wallachia  is 
estimated  at  not  more  than  122,000;  but,  from 
the  preparations  that  are  making  in  Ilussia,  it  is 
probable  that  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favoiurablo, 
large  masses  wiU  be  poured  into  that  countr}'-, 
with  the  view  of  out-numbering  their  opponents. 
Nor  is  the  life  of  his  subjects  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  Czar,  aato  i[)TCiNQfU\.\vvccv\\Q^  ^^\isl\\\^ 
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army  after  army,  however  certain  the  destniction 
that  awaits  tliera.  That  the  war  is  unpopular  in 
Eussia,  to  the  extent  of  exciting  apprehensions  in 
the  mind  of  the  Government,  is  confirmerl  by  the 
fact  that  martial-law  has  been  proclaimed  through- 
out the  empire  ;  which  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  indications  of  insurrection.  A  levy  of  nine 
men  out  of  every  thousand  of  the  entire  population, 
which  amounts  to  three  per  cent,  of  the  effective 
males,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  dangerous,  when 
the  treatment  of  the  Russian  soldiers  is  consi- 
dered. Nicholas  may  yet  be  taught  the  truth, 
that  a  Government  that  hangs  on  a  single  life  is 
but  a  precarious  affair. 

The  insurrection  which  has  broken  out  amongst 


the  Greek  population  in  Bulgaria  and  in  Greece 
itself,  will  be  troublesome;  but  if  met  in  time 
may  be  put  downi.  A  British  naval  officer  (Cap- 
tain Peel)  being  off  the  coast  of  Greece  recently, 
where  a  body  of  two  thousand  Amauts  were  com- 
mitting ravages,  landed  with  a  hundred  marines 
and  blue-jackets,  and  put  the  whole  to  flight. 

In  China  the  revolution  is  still  in  progress,  but 
not  so  successful  as  at  lirst.  It  was  reported  that 
the  Rebels  or  Reformers,  or  whiitcver  they  are 
i  called,  had  taken  Teon-tsin,  the  seaport  of  Pekin, 
'  but  this  is  contradicted.  It  is,  however,  believed 
'  that  Pekin  itself  is  in  considerable  danger,  as  the 
!  insurgents  are  daily  approaching  nearer  to  that 
I  northern  capital  of  the  empire. 
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My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters  ;  or,  the  Story  of  my 
Education.  By  Hugh  Miller,  Author  of  *' The 
Old  Red  Sandstone,"  &c.  &c.  Edinburgh:  John- 
stone and  Hunter.     1854. 

Such  a  story  of  such  a  life  as  this  has  never  been 
told  before.  There  is  no  risk  in  prophesying  that 
it  will  take  its  stand  at  once  as  the  flrst  and  most 
perfect  piece  of  autobiography  of  the  present  day 
— ^perhaps  of  any  day.  It  is  chiefly  a  narrative 
of  events  which,  though  of  a  kind  genci-ally  held 
to  be  of  little  or  no  public  concern,  are  yet  too 
important  in  their  bearing  upon  the  individual 
character  for  any  man  safely  to  ignore  them  or  to 
regard  them  as  trifling  in  his  own  experience.  It 
is  the  history  of  the  formation  of  a  truly  noble 
and  independent  character  amid  such  circum- 
stances and  influences  as  those  to  which  the  vast 
multitude  of  common  men  are  exposed  from  their 
youth  up,  and  it  tells  to  all  men,  in  language  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  what  it  is  in  the  power  of 
each  to  accomplish  for  himself.  To  the  working- 
men  of  Britain  such  a  narrative  may  stand  in  the 
stead  of  a  new  gospel — showing  as  it  does  the 
efficacy  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance  in  working 
out  an  honourable  competence  and  a  solid  repu- 
tation. It  is  true  that  all  who  start  in  this  race 
need  not  expect  to  win  the  same  prize— it  will 
require  a  man  of  large  heart  and  large  brain,  and 
something  yet  more,  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Hugh 
Miller — but  each  may  win  for  himself  something 
better  than  the  mere  visible  rewards  of  the  most 
successful  competitor,  in  building  up  his  intel- 
lectual strength,  and  in  chenshiug  the  conscious- 
ness of  integrity  and  well-doing. 

Hugh  Miller  was  born  at  Cromarty  in  1802,  of 
respectable  parents,  his  father  being  master  of  a 
small  vessel  navigating  among  the  north-eastern 
coasts  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  flrst-rate  seaman, 
but  perished  in  a  wild  tempest  while  Hugh  was 
yet  a  child  at  a  dame's  school.  His  death  reduced 
ij^  family  to  comparative  poverty.     But  t^^  hoy 


had  friends  in  his  uncles,  shrewd  and  intelligent 
men,  who  befriended  the  widow  and  her  child. 
He  learned  to  read,  and  soon  made  the  delightful 
discovery  that  the  art  of  reading  is  the  art  of 
finding  stories  in  books.  Discovering  first  the 
story  of  Joseph,  he  got  into  a  corner,  on  the  dis- 
missal of  school,  and  there  conned  it  over  again 
and  again — the  other  stories  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  followed,  and  then  came  the  immortal 
classics,  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer,'*  '*  Jack  and  the 
Bean  Stalk,"  '*Blue  Beard,"  &c.  Homer,  Bunyan, 
Defoe,  works  of  romance  and  works  on  theology, 
came  into  his  clutches  next,  and  the  boy  was  a 
devouring  reader  before  his  schooling  might  be 
said  to  have  fairly  commenced.  In  his  school 
preceptors  he  was  not  fortunate,  and  he  and  his 
companions  spent  whole  days  and  weeks  in  ram- 
bling excursions  over  tlie  rocks  and  in  the  caverns 
along  the  coast.  The  abominable  exhibition  of 
cock-fighting  was  an  institution  of  the  school. 
One  day  in  each  year  the  cocks  fought  on  the 
school-room  floor,  the  whole  day  being  devoted  to 
the  battle.  "  Per  weeks  after  it  had  passed  the 
school-floor  would  continue  to  retain  its  deeply- 
stained  blotches  of  blood."  Miller  contented 
himself  with  paying  his  subscription,  but  fought 
no  cocks.  Adjoining  the  school  was  a  slaughter- 
j  house,  where  the  boys  occasionally  exercised  the 
privilege  of  sticking  a  pig — another  sport  for 
which  he  showed  no  predilection.  Uncle  Sandy, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  close  observer  of  na- 
ture, was  of  more  use  to  young  Hugh  than  the 
pedagogue — and  from  him  it  is  likely  that  he 
acquired  much  of  the  habit  of  observation  and 
patient  thorough  investigation  which  in  after 
years  stood  him  in  so  much  stead.  His  ti'uant 
rambling  habits  led  him  into  some  perils,  from 
one  of  which  he  had  a  narrow  escape  with  a 
companion,  the  two  having  ventured  into  a  cavern 
at  the  approach  of  neap  tides,  where  they  would 
have  been  sliut  up  for  a   week,    an.l   prol\il>Iy 
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wturved,  hod  not  the  townspeople  come  to  their 
rescue  in  a  boat.  Miller  celebrated  this  event  bv 
a  poetical  efFusion,  which  had  well-nigh  entailecl 
upon  him  the  patronage  of  the  town  school-mis- 
tress, though  he  was  lucky  enough  to  escape  it. 
A  visit  to  a  maternal  aunt  in  Uio  Highlands, 
where  he  subsequently  spent  his  autumnal  holi- 
days, brought  him  into  connection  with  Cousin 
George,  who  was  destined  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  upon  his  future  career.  George,  though  i 
a  mason,  was  an  accomplished  man,  of  literal'} 
tastes ;  and  it  was  from  observing  the  advantage 
that  his  cousin  derived  by  making  a  good  use  ot 
the  leisure  afforded  by  the  three  winter  months,  i 
when  masons  cannot  work,  that  Hugh  resolved 
upon  becoming  a  mason  himself.  ' 

A  new  schoolmaster,  who  "  got  diumally  i 
drunk,"  another  who  got  perplexed  into  fatuity  ' 
by  the  zealous  Baptists,  and  a  third  who  was 
always  courting  wealthy  ladies  with  "  acres  of 
charms,"  failed  in  impressing  the  youth  of  Cromarty  I 
with  any  very  profound  love  of  learning.  Young  j 
Miller  and  his  companions  preferred  a  sort  ot 
Crusoe  life  among  the  caverns  to  the  benclies  of 
the  school-room.  They  took  possession  of  "Mar- 
cus Cave,"  whei-e  they  indulged  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  wild  half-savage  life,  devouring  limpets, 
periwinkles,  crabs,  and  lump-iish,  together  with 
potatoes  which  they  had  not  planted  and  pease 
and  beans  which  they  had  not  sown,  dressed  at  a 
fire  made  with  fragments  of  wrecks  that  strewed 
the  shore.  Here  they  were  very  happy,  and  ollen 
lingered  to  a  late  hour,  startling  with  their 
gleaming  fires  the  belated  and  benighted  boatman  i 
and  rousing  the  suspicions  of  the  coast-guard. 
Hugh  was  now  rapidly  becoming  a  wild,  harum- 
scarum  youth,  not  at  all  averse  to  a  quarrel.  In 
a  battle  with  a  mulatto,  who  drew  his  knife  upon 
him,  he  whipjunl  forth  his  own  steel  and  wounded 
his  adversar}-  in  the  thigh.  People  began  to  regard 
him  as  a  dangerous  boy.  His  school  education 
ended  suddenly  in  a  quarrel  and  fight  with  the 
master  about  the  spelling  of  the  word  *'  awful." 
The  master  pummelled  him  with  fist  in  a  way 
that  filled  him  with  aches  and  bruises  for  a 
month,  and  the  boy,  taking  down  his  cap  from 
the  peg,  marched  out  of  the  school,  never  to  enter 
it  more — revenging  his  drubbing  next  day  by  the 
composition  of  a  pasquinade  despatched  through 
the  post  to  the  pedagogue.  | 

To  the  mortification  of  his  uncles,  who  wished  ' 
him  to  prosecute  his  education  with  a  view  to  ' 
some  profession,  the  youth,  now  about  seventeen,  i 
chose  the  calling  of  a  mason,  and  was  bound  ap- 1 
prentice  to  Uncle  David,  a  queer  character,  but  a 
good  workman,  **  who  made  a  conscience  of  every 
stone  he  laid."  j 

Though  by  no  means  a  bold  or  daring  man,  he  was, 
from  sheer  abstraction,  when  engrossed  iu  his  ciuploy- 
inent,  more  thoroughly  insensible  to  personal  danger 
than  almost  any  other  individual  I  ever  knew.  On  one 
occasion,  when  an  overloaded  boat,  in  which  he  was 
carrying  stones  from  the  quarry  to  the  nei;,'hbouring 
town,  was  overtaken  by  a  series  of  rippling  seas,  and 
saJdenly  sank,  leaving  him  standing  on  one  of  the 
thwarts  submerged  to  the  throat,  he  merely  .siii<l  in  liis 
partner    on  seeing  his   l-ivourite  snutr-muU  float  pa">t. 


"  Od,  Andro,  man,  just  rax  out  your  han'  and  tak  in  mf 
snuff-box !" 

With  this  practical  philosopher  Hugh  served 
I  his  apprenticeship,  during  which  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  severities  of  labour,  and  with 
some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  labourer's  con- 
j  dition.  He  tells  us  that  he  narrowly  escaped 
from  the  influences  of  the  drinking  usages  of  the 
profession  to  which  he  belonged.  Drinking  at 
one  time  two  glasses  of  whiskey,  he  found  that 
after  it  he  could  not  master  the  sense  of  a  passage 
in  **  Bacon's  Essays,"  which  he  carried  in  Jus 
pocket. 

The  condition  into  which  I  had  brought  myself  was,  I 
felt,  one  of  degradation.  I  had  sunk,  by  my  own  act, 
for  the  time,  to  a  lower  level  of  intelligence  than  that 
on  which  it  was  my  pnvilege  to  be  placed  ;  and,  though 
the  state  could  have  been  no  very  favourable  one  lor 
forming  a  resolution,  I  in  that  hour  determined  that  I 
should  never  again  sacrifice  my  capacity  for  intellectual 
enjoyment  to  a  drinking  usage ;  and,  with  God's  help,  I 
t^'as  enabled  to  liold  by  the  determination. 

Ere  long,  Miller's  master  was  reduced  by  mis- 
fortune to  the  condition  of  a  journeyman,  but  the 
apprentice  stuck  to  him,  and  participated  in  all 
the  miseries  of  the  bothy  and  barrack  life  to 
which  masons  iu  Scotland  are  subject.  The  fol- 
lowing peep  into  one  of  these  places  is  .sug- 
y^estive : — 

My  master  and  I  returned  to  Conon-side  on  a  Saturday 
evening,  where  we  found  twenty-four  workmen  crowded 
in  A  rustic  corn-kilu,  open  from  gable  to  gable,  and  not 
iil>ove  Uiirty  feet  in  lengtli.  A  row  of  rude  beds,  formed 
of  undressed  slabs,  ran  along  the  sides;  and  against 
one  of  the  gables  there  bluzed  a  Hue  of  lires,  with  what 
lire  known  as  mason's  setting-irons  stuck  into  the  stone- 
xvork  behind,  for  suspending  over  them  the  pots  used 
in  cooking  the  food  of  the  squad.  The  scene  as  we 
L'ntered  was  one  of  wild  confusion.  A  few  of  the  soberer 
ivorkmen  were  engaged  in  **  baking  and  fihng "  oaten 
1  lakes,  and  a  few  more  occupied,  with  equal  sobriety,  in 
i:ooking  tbeir  evening  porridge ;  but  in  front  of  the 
i»uildiug  there  was  a  wild  party  of  apprentices,  who  were 
riotously  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  Highland  shepherd 
from  driving  his  iiock  past  them,  by  shaking  their 
iiprons  at  the  affrighted  animals ;  and  a  party  equally 
bent  on  amusement  inside,  were  joining  with  burlesque 
vehemence  in  a  song  which  one  of  the  men,  justly 
proud  of  his  musical  talents,  had  just  btruck  up.  Sud- 
denly tlie  song  ceased,  and  with  wild  uproar  a  bevy  of 
liight  or  ten  workmen  burst  out  into  the  green  in  full 
piu^uit  of  a  squat  Uttle  fellow,  who  had,  they  said, 
insulted  the  singer.  The  cry  rose  wild  and  high,  **  A 
I araming !  a  ramming !'  The  little  fellow  was  seized 
lUid  thrown  down ;  and  five  men— one  holding  his  head, 
iind  one  stationed  at  each  arm  and  leg — proceeded  to 
execute  on  his  body  the  stem  behests  of  barrack-law. 
tie  was  poised  like  an  ancient  battering- rani,  and  driven 
■jnd-long  against  the  wall  of  tbe  kiln — that  important 
part  of  his  person  coming  in  \iolent  contact  with  the 
masonry  "  where,"  according  to  liutler,  "  a  kick  hurU 
^lonour"  very  much.  After  tie  third  blow,  however,  he 
ras  released,  and  the  interrupted  scng  went  on  as  be- 
ibre.  I  was  astonished  and  somewhat  dismayed  by  this 
specimen  of  barrack  Ufe ;  but,  getting  quietly  inside  the 
milding,  I  succeeded  in  cooking  for  my  uncle  and  my- 
elf  some  porridge  over  one  of  the  unoccupied  lires, 
^nd  then  stole  off,  as  earlv  as  I  could,  to  my  lair  in  the 
oUtary  hay-loft,  for  there  was  no  room  for  us  in  tlie 
larrack. 

AVe  mu'^t  refer  the  reader  tjo  V\v^  wAvww^  \V.'«*!M 
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for  some  strange  pictures  of  barrack-life,  and  still  I  «>«"  lie>  or  liad  looser  notions  regarding  the  legitinw 

stranger  d.lineations  of  chiiracter  pi-over  to  such  I  o'!  J''«  "^^^  '"  ;'"«'\  ''«  :P};iV'l''',r;.«f  Mlow^  2S 
^   f      «       .  ^  ,r.„  S  1  •  .•     1    witli^tiuKun'%  he  was  a  generous  lieitrted  lellow;  an 

a  state  of  existouce.^  Aliilor  pursued  liis  poetical ,  ^^,^j..^  ^,,^  intluence  of  religious  principle,  would,  K 
studies  and  geological  explorations  in  spite  of  j  jjurns  himself,  luive  made  a  von*  noMe  man.  In  grad 
such  adverse  circumstances,  and  lie  records  some  •  ally  forming  my  acquaintance  with  liini,  I  was  at  111 
admirable  rellections  relative  to  the  effect  of  the  I  ^t^"^-'^'  H  the  ciicumstance  that  he  never  joinecl  in  tj 
1    ii  11  1  I  i.1       u         4.         X-   clumpy  ndicule  With  which  I  used  ti)  be  assailed  by  U 

bothy  and  barrack  system  upon  the  character  ot  s  J,,,r^^,^^,,,^     ^y,,,,,  left,  too,  on  one  occasioi. 


the  Scottish  labourers.    Notwithstanding  his  fail- 


cDnsequenci*  of  a  tacit  comhiualiou  against  nie,  tn  n 


ing  health,  he  wrought  out  the  full  term  of  his    up  a  Invgo  stone  to  tho  sort  of  block-bench,  or  siepe^ 


apprenticeship.  Our  narrow  limits  forbid  us  to 
ibllow  our  guide  through  the  wanderings  of  his 
journey manship ;  and  we  must  proceed  all  too  ' 
briefly,  to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  characteristic 
events  of  his  career.  In  1824  we  find  him  at 
work  near  Edinburgh,  in  the  full  confidence  of 
his  employers ;  but,  as  is  usually  the  case,  in  ill 
odour  with  his  fellow- labourers  because  he  took 
no  part  in  their  drinking-bouts.  He  threw  him- 
self for  compensation  upon  liis  evening  walks,  and 
the  study  of  nature,  but  foimd  the  trespass-law 
a  serious  drawback.  On  this  subject  he  makes 
the  remark : — 

"Were  our  beloved  monarch  to  regard  such  of  the 
gentlemen  of  her  Court  as  taboo  their  (Jlon  Tilts,  nnd 
shut  up  the  passes  of  the  Grampians,  as  a  *^«>i-t  of  tiis- 
loyol  destructives  of  a  peculiar  typo,  who  make  it  their 
vocation  to  divest  her  prople  of  thoir  patriotism,  unl 
who  virtually  teach  them  that  a  country  no  longer  theirs 
is  not  worth  the  fighting  for,  it  might  be  very  safely 
concluded  that  she  was  but  manifesting  in  one  otlu.r 
direction  the  strong  good  sense  which  has  ever  distin- 
guished her. 

A  remark  in  which  we  cordially  join.  The  fol- 
lowing striking  sketch  of  a  character  often  to  be 
met  with  in  the  working  ranks,  is  one  that  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  pass  over,  not  with- 
standing its  length — 

Tho  most  remarkable  man  in  our  party  was  a  young 
fellow  of  throe-and-twenty — at  least  as  much  a  black- 
guard OS  nny  of  his  companions,  but  possessetl  of  greot 
str<:ngth  of  cliaracter  and  intellect,  and  ^vith  all  his  wild- 
ness,  marked  by  very  noblo  traits.  He  was  a  strongly 
and  not.  inelegantly  formed  man,  of  about  six  feet,  dark 
complcxioned,  and  of  a  sullen  cast  of  countenance,  which, 
however,  though  he  could,  I  doubt  not,  becomi*  quite 
as  formidable  as  ho  looked,  coiicealed  In  his  ordinary 
moods  much   ploeidiiy  of  temper,  and   a  rich   vein   of 

humour.     Charles ,  was  the  recognised  liero  of  the 

vquad :  but  he  differed  considerably  from  the  men  who 
admired  him  most.  Bums  tells  us  that  he  "  often  court- 
ed the  acquaintance  of  the  part  of  mankind  commonly 
known  by  the  ordinary  phrase  of  blackguards ;"  and 
that,  '*  though  disgraced  by  follies,  nay,  sometimes 
stained  with  guilt,  he  had  yet  found  among  tliem,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  son^e  of  tlie  noblest  virtues — mag- 
naninuty,  generosity,  disinterested  friendship,  and  even 
modesty."  I  cannot  say  with  the  poet,  that  I  ever 
courted  the  acquaintance  of  blackguards;  but  thougli 
the  labouring  man  may  select  his  friends,  ho  cannot 
clioose  liis  work-fellows ;  and  so  I  have  not  unfrequently 
come  in  contact  with  blackguards,  and  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  pretty  thoroughly  knowing  them.  And  my 
rxperience  of  that  class  has  been  much  the  reverse  of 
that  of  Bums.  I  have  usually  found  their  virtues  of 
ft  merely  theatric  cast.,  and  their  vices  real ;  much  a 
Kumed  generosity  in  some  instances,  but  a  caUousne? 
of  feeling,  and  meanness  of  spirit,  lying  concealed  he- 
In  this  poor  follow,  however, 


it  is  technically  termed,  on  which   the  mass  had  to 
hewn,  and  as  i  was  slowly  succeeding  in  doing,  throuj 
dint  of  vtTv  violent  etlort,  what  some  two  or  three  nw 
usually  united  to  do,  Charles  stepped  out  to  assist  ni' 

and  tho  combination  at  once  broke  down 1 

was  not  only  an  excellent  operative  mechanic,  but  pc 
sc-sed  also  of  considerable  architecturid  skill;  and 
this  si)e(.ial  province  we  found  an  interchange  of  id 
ni>t  unproiitublc.      He   had   a  tum,  too,  for  readiz 
th()ii.\(h   ho  was   by   no  means  extensively   roatl ;   ai 
liko<l  to  convci-so  about  books.     Nor,  though  tho  facnl 
had  been  but  littlo  cultivated,  was  he  devoid  of  an  e 
for  tho  curious  in  natm*e.     On  lUrecting  his  attentic 
one  moniiiig,  to  a  well-marked  impression  of  lepidod* 
dron,  which  delicately  fretted  with  its  lozenge-shaped  n< 
work  one  of  the  planes  of  the  stone  before  me,  he  begi 
to  describe,  with  a  minuteness  of  obsei*\'ation,  not  coi 
mon  among  working-men,  certain  strange  forms  whi 
li  'd  attracted   his  notice  among  the  gray  llag-stones 
Forfiu-sliiro.     I  long  after  recognised  in  his  dcscriptit 
tluic   struni^;e    crustacean  of  the  middle  old  sapdata 
of  Scotland,  the  Pterufjotua, — an  organism  which  w 
wholly  unknown  at  this  time  to  geologi>ts,  and  whi; 
is  but  partially  known  still ;  and  1  sjiw  in  lt<;i8,  on  t 
publication,  in  its  first  edition,  of  the  "  Klements," 
Sir  Chailos  I.yell,  what  he  meant  to  indicate,  by  arn 
sketch  whicli  ho  thow  on  the  stone  before  us,  and  whii 
to  the  base  of  a  somi-ollipsis,  somewhat  resemblini 
hor«p  slioe,  ujiitcd  an  angular  prolongation,  not  i« 
unlike  tho  iron  stoni  of  a  jiointing-trowel  drawn  fir 
thu  handle.      Ho  had  evidently  seen,  long  ere  it  k 
boon  detected  by  the  scientific  oye,  that  strange  icht- 
olue   of  tiio  old  rod  systoin,  the  Ceijhiila^pis.        2 
story,  thoTigh  ho  used  to  tell  it  with  great  humour,  a 
no  littlo  dramatic  elFect,  was,  in  rc.dity,  a  very  sad  c 
lie  had  quarrelled,  when  quite  a  lad,  with  one  of 
follow   workmen,  and  was  unfortunate   enough  in 
l?ugilistic  encounter  which  followed,  to  break  his  jaw  b« 
and  o^llo^vi^v»  so  sovcroly  to  injure  him,  that  for  am 
time  his  rooovery  seemed  doubtfid.     Flying,  pnrsue* 
tho  oflicus   of  the  law,  he  was,  altera  few  days' hiA 
j.pprohoudecl,  lodged  in  jail,  tried  at  the  High  Cooa 
.Ju>ticiary,  andultinjatoly  sentenced  to  three  months"" 
prisonjiiont.    And  the.-^e  three  months  he  hadtospecz 
for  su«h  was  the  wretched  arrangement  of  the  time  - 
the  worst  society  in  the  worbl.     In  sketching,  as  he  8<= 
limes  did,  for  the  general  amusoment,the  characters  0-— 
various  i-risonei's  with  whom  he  had  associated — froBC 
sneaking  pi-kpockot  and  the  nauilerous  ruffian,  to 
simple  llighland  smuggler,  wlio  had  converted  his  ^ 
into  whiskey,  with  scarce  intelligence  enough  to  see 
there  was  aught  morally  wrong  in  the  transaction- 
sought  only  to  be  as  graphic  and  as  liumorous  aS 
could,  and  always  with  complete  success.     But  ther^ 
tached  to  his  narrations  one  unintentional  moral ;  a-^ 
cannot  yet  call  them  up  without  feeling  indignant  at 
detestable  practice  of  promiscuous  imprisonment  W- 
so  h»nj.:  obtained  in  our  coinitry,  and  which  had  the  ^ 
of  converting  its  jails  into   such    complete    crinm.i 
manufacturing  institutions,  that,  had  the  honest  in^ 
tlio  Community  risen  and  dealt  by  them  as  the  J 
(loorf^c  Gordon  mob  dealt  with  Newgate,  1  hai-dly  tZ 
tboy  would    have  boon  acting  out  of  character.     I* 
Charles  had  a  nobility  in  his  nature  which  saved  1 
from   being   contaminated  by  what  was   worst  in  | 
meaner  associates  ;  but  he  was  none  the  better  for  I 


neath.     In  this  poor  follow,  however,  I  certainly  did  j ^ «.. , —    ,- _   

f-ntl  a  sample  of  the  nobler  variety  of  the  genus.     Poor    imprisonment,  an  1  ho  quitted  jail  of  course  a  m«A 

Charles  did  too  decidedly  belong  to  it No    man He  was  as  do«  idedly  a  leader  tmoQgll 

//;///;  r>f  thoynrty  squandered  his  gains  move  reck]os:-ly  I  brother  wovknu^n  n^  T  mv«'lf  Inv.l  boon,  v^^en  ^^^vnmn 
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vild-otta,  among  my  schoolfellows ;  but  society  in  its  set- 
tled state,  and  in  a  country  hucU  as  ours,  allows  no  such 
5«pe  to  the  man  as  it  does  to  the  boy ;  und  so  his  leuder- 
i'Mp.  dani^erous  lioth  to  himself  nnd  his  associates,  hail 
Aiclly  as  the  scene  of  his  trophifts  tho  grosser  and  more 
lawless  haunts  of  vice  and  dissipation.  His  course 
ilirou?h  life  was  a  sail,  and  I  fear  a  hriof  one.  When  ! 
liiat  suddeu  crash  in  the  commercial  worKl  took  place,  in 
^J:ich  the  speculation  munia  of  18-^1— vi^  icrniinated,  he 
»9s,irith  thousands  more,  thrown  out  of  cmploymonr  ; 
uid,ba\in!^  savud  not  a  farthing  of  liis  euniin^js,  he  wiis 
'^mpeUe*!,  under  the  pressure  of  actual  want,  to  enlist  ns 
a  Metier  into  one  of  tho  rep^ments  of  the  line,  hound  for 
one  of  the  inter-tropical  colonies.  And  thero,  ns  liis  old 
<v.*mrades  lust  all  trace  of  hiin,  he  too  probal)!y  fell  a  vic- 
tim, in  an  insalubiious  climate,  to  old  Imhits  nnd  new 


After  passing  one  winter  in  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Miller  found  it  would  be  an  act  of  prudence  to 
return  home.     Tho  dust  of  the  stone  ho  had  been 
li€wing  for  two  years  had  begun  to  aifect  his  lungs 
severely,  and  other  symptoms  coml>ine(l  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  resume 
bis  labours.     He  states  that  tho  affection  iVom 
"which  he  suffered  is  so  general  among  the  Edin- 
burgh stonecutters  that  few  pass  their  fortiotli 
year  unscathed,  and  not  one  in  fifty  attains  to  his 
torty-fifth  year.     He  took  his  passage  homeward, 
and  continued  for  some  months  after  his  return  in 
a  delicate  and  precarious  state  of  health,  but  at 
length  the  strength  of  his  constitution  prevailed, 
find  threw  off  the  malady.     As  health  returned, 
he  bigan  business  in  a  small  way  lor  himself, 
hewing  dial-stones,   and  sculptured  tal)l(.'ts  and 
tombstones,  of  a  more  improved  di^sign  than  thoso 
ojmmon  iu  the  district.    In  this  way  he  found  he 
cjuld  live,  and  did  in  fact  live  what  appears  to 
liarc  been  a  veiy  pleasant  life,  diversified  with 
healthftil  excursions,  improving  studies,  and  pro- 
fitable friendships.     He  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  the  new  minister,  in  a  rather  characteristic  reu- 
coatre,  and  enjoys  and  profits  by  his  intimaey 
from  that  time  forward. 

Finding  employment  fall  short  in  the  summer 
^f  1828,  he  removes  to  Inverness,  thinki:ig  that 
^  rtyle  of  cutting  inscri])tions  mi<?ht  procure  him 
▼ork  in  some  of  the  churchyards,  and  taking 
with  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  minister, 
W  vhose  recommendation  he  hoped  to  obtain  ad- 
mittance to  the  poet's  corner  of  the  In ir mess 
C(wier.  His  interview  with  the  minister  is  a 
Dwst  amusing  scene — ^lie  gets  the  better  of  the 
niTcrend  in  an  argument,  and  of  course  loses  all 
pfttrooage,  and  his  contributions  to  the  journal  are 
fiot  printed.  He  finds  but  little  work  —  but 
haring  all  the  more  time  for  observation  and 
Kudy,  prosecutes  his  geological  pursuits  with 
^gour.  Piqued  at  the  rejection  of  his  poems,  he 
ittolves  to  piint  a  selection  Irom  them  in  a  small 
Volume,  and,  putting  the  manuscript  into  the 
^ds  of  the  printer  of  the  Courier^  returns  to 
CMmarty,  in  time  to  witness  the  funeral  «>f  Uncle 
James,  who  had  died  shortly  before. 

^Vhile  the  poems  were  passing  through  the 
P*»8,  their  author  produced  a  series  of  papers 
on  the  Herring  Fishery,  which  appeared  in  the 
^»wni««  Courier^  and  were,  as  they  deserved 
-'*  W,  will    received.      Tho    porrv;    apj^ei'^"  1 


at  length,  nnd  gave  rise  to  a  number  of 
local  criticisms  very  various  in  their  tone,  and 
not  over  encouraging.  A  blockhead  of  an  itine- 
rant lecturer  made  them  the  subject  of  his 
evening  readings,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the 
author,  who  went  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say, 
abused  them  without  remorse,  imtil  ho  was  hissed 
to  silence  by  the  audience.  Next  day,  the  x^oet 
has  enough  to  do  to  prevent  a  sympathising 
cousin  from  knocking  out  the  brains  of  the  critic, 
by  way  of  estaldishin;^  the  credit  of  the  bard.  A 
discriminating  and  friendly  review  of  his  book, 
by  an  imknown  hand,  idtimately  satisfies  both 
the  author  and  his  friends.  The  above  literary 
essays  were  soon  followed  by  others,  autobio- 
grai)hical  nnd  controversiid,  and  the  author  was 
advised  to  (d)andon  liLs  mechanical  cidling  and 
take  to  literature  as  a  profession.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  venture  upon  this,  and  continued  to 
live  by  the  labour  of  his  hands  through  the  era 
of  tlie  cholern,  the  French  Kevolution,  and  the 
Reform  liill.  He  was  often  visited  by  ladies 
while  at  work  in  his  uncle's  garden,  or  in  the 
churchyard — and  it  was  in  the  former  places  that 
the  "inevitable  she"  who  had  heard  of  him  as 
the  Cromarty  poet,  first  crossed  his  path,  though 
but  for  a  moment.  They  met  agaui,  of  coui*se, 
and  the  poet  was  not  slow  to  discern  that  the  fair 
vis^ion  was  a  being  (pialified  to  take  her  place  in 
the  most  intellectual  eireles  of  the  district.  It 
seems  that  both  were  attached  to  each  other  long 
ere  they  discovered  the  fact — and  then  they  camo 
to  the  ngroement  to  wait  three  years  more  in 
Scotl  iiid  Ibr  tlie  turn  of  events,  and  at  the  end  oi 
that  time,  if  nothing  offered,  to  quit  the  country 
for  AnifTiea,  and  share  the  same  fate  in  a  strange 
land.  Two  of  th(!  years  have,  however,  scarcely 
passed  away,  when  we  find  the  mason-poet  esta- 
blished as  accountant  in  a  branch  bank  in  Cro- 
marty, and  enjoying  a  reputation  as  the  author 
of  a  successful  volume  on  the  **  Legends  of  the 
Xorth  of  Scotland."  It  was  not,  however,  till 
after  a  courtship  of  five  years  that  he  received  tho 
hand  of  the  lady,  and  the  pair  began  housekeeping 
upon  an  ineome  not  much  exceeding  a  hundred  a 
year.  ^Ir.  .Miller  now  commenced  writing  fiu'tho 
periodicals,  contributing  occasionally  to  **  Cham- 
bers' Journal ;"  and  he  pays  a  well- deserved  tribute 
to  those  gentlemen  by  whose  kindness  and  en- 
couragenumt  so  many  have  benefited. 

liut  we  must  now  pass  on  to  the  religious 
controversies  of  18:^9.  Air.  Miller,  a  thorough 
establishment  man,  though  of  unusually  liberal 
opinions,  took  the  warmest  interest  in  the  non- 
intnisionist  principle.  He  saw  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  lie  regarded  as  the  patiimony  of 
the  peojde,  won  by  the  blood  of  their  fathers,  in 
a  position  the  most  critical,  and  asked  himself — 
Can  I  do  anything  for  my  Church  iu  her  hour  of 
peril?  He  spent  a  sleepless  night,  revolving  the 
([uestion,  and  sat  down  in  the  moniing  to  state 
his  views  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Brougham. 
The  h'tter,  when  finished,  was  despatched  to  tho 
Kev.  Air.  (now  Dr.)  Candlish.  It  was  printed  as 
a  par.TT'V*;,  and  ran  rapidly  throu-h  four  edi- 
iImi-..  '  h  :.iii]:!Mjed  \\y\X  0?o  le;i']i!v  >'on-lntr»- 
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sionists  \rcre  on  the  point  of  establishing  a  news- 
paper to  advocate  the  interests  of  the  assaulted 
Church,  and  were  in  want  of  an  editor.  A  fitter 
man  lor  the  purpose  than  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  could  not  be  desired,  and,  in  consequence, 
a  few  days  only  elapsed  ere  Mr.  Miller  received 
an  invitation  to  Edinburgh  to  undertake  the 
editorship  of  the  ''Witness'* — a  post  which  he 
has  occupied,  as  all  the  world  knows,  from  the 
commencement  of  1840  to  the  present  hour.  It 
was  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Witness,"  during  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  that  the  series  of  geo- 
logical papers  appeared,  which  constituted  Mr. 
Miller's  work  on  the  "  Old  Red  Sand- stone  " — a 
work  which  has  received  the  unqualified  praise  of 
the  first  geologists  in  Europe. 

Erom  want  of  space,  we  have  said  nothing  of  the 
author's  studies  in  the  book  of  nature,  which  in 
this  volume  are  detailed  with  interesting  minute- 
ness— nothing  of  his  personal  friends,  sketches  of 
whoso  biography  enrich  its  pages — ^and  nothing 
of  the  manliness  of  his  religious  life.  Let  us 
advise  all  our  readers  to  procure  the  book — they 
will  find  it  a  genuine  portrait  of  a  genuine  man, 
a  repository  of  wholesome,  invigorating  philo- 
sophy, as  well  as  a  complete  picture-gallery 
of  the  marvels  of  nature  and  the  phases  of  human 
life  and  character. 


Lectures  on  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good. 
By  M.  V.  Cousin.  Translated  by  O.  W.  Wright. 
Edinburgh:  T. and T. Claik.  London:  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co. 

Foe  more  than  twenty  years  the  name  of  Victor 
Cousin  has  been  familiar  to  the  students  of  phi- 
losophy. During  that  period  he  has  not  ceased  to 
investigate  all  systems,  and  to  expound  his  own. 
The  volume  before  us  contains  a  careful  and  lucid 
resumd  of  his  former  publications,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  a  compact  statement  of  that 
eclecticism  of  which  its  author  is  the  acknow- 
ledged and  honoured  representative.  In  his  own 
words,  "This  book  contains  the  abridged  but  exact 
expression  of  his  convictions  on  the  fundamentid 
points  of  philosophic  science.  In  it  will  be 
openly  seen  the  method,  that  is  the  soul  of  his 
enterprise,  his  principles,  his  processes,  his  re 
suits."  Under  the  three  heads  which  constitute 
the  title,  he  embraces  psychology,  aesthetics, 
ethics,  natural  right,  public  right,  and  theodicy. 
The  survey  of  this  vast  range  is  necessaiily  rapid, 
but  it  is  exceedingly  clear  and  complete.  Having 
shown  the  necessity,  and  established  the  existence 
of  absolute  primary  principles,  he  proceeds  to 
prove  that  the  basis  of  absolute  truth  is  not  in 
man,  in  particular  beings  and  the  world,  or  in 
itself,  but  in  God.  He  thus  demolishes  the  scep- 
ticism of  Kant,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  a 
noble  basis  of  faith  in  the  Divine  and  True.  It 
will  be  perceived  tliat  the  whole  theme  is  relevant 
to  the  great  controversy  of  our  own  times ;  and 
we  may  be  allowed  to  assert  that  the  mode  of 
treatment  is  worthy  of  the  theme,  and  of  the  con- 
trovcrsy  to  tho  settlement  of  which  it  is  a  contri- 


bution. M.  Cousin  does  not  take  upon  himself  i 
assert  that  science  is  impossible  on  the  one  banc 
or  that  spiritualism  is  folly  on  the  other.  Scienc 
is  possible,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  and  conacdi 
date,  not  annihilate,  the  spiritual.  The  spiiitim 
however,  is  as  necessary  to  the  sanctity  an 
utility  of  "  positive  philosophy,"  as  positive  phi 
losophy  is  necessar}^  to  the  wisdom  and  utility  c 
'*  ideali^^m."  This  position,  which,  besides  boin 
the  most  modest,  is,  also,  the  most  plausible,  ha 
secured  for  itself  the  distinction  of  *'  Eclecticism. 
M.  Cousin  observes,  however,  and  truly,  thi 
though  eclecticism  is  dear  to  him  as  the  light  c 
the  history  of  philosophy,  the  source  of  that  ligb 
must  be  found  elsewhere.  "  Eclecticism  is  one  c 
the  most  important  and  useful  applicatums  of  tli 
philosophy  we  teach,  but  it  is  not  its  prineiph. 
The  book  is  charming  in  style,  as  well  as  clear  i 
arrangement  and  valuable  in  substance.  Gm 
credit  is  due  to  the  translator,  not  only  for  tb 
fidelity,  but  for  the  ease,  and  grace,  and  dignit 
with  which  he  has  accomplished  his  task.  To  thoa 
who  are  interested  in  the  great  conflict  of  tbij 
which  has  been  the  conflict  of  every  age,  ip 
strongly  recommend  an  immediate  and  caureT 
perusal  of  the  volume  before  us.  We  ask  m 
what  is  their  stand-point ;  it  is  a  book  for  C 
devotees  of  all  exclusive  theories.  The  studea 
of  philosophy  will  need  no  such  stimulus ;  iJm 
will  spontaneously  seek,  we  are  sure  they  m 
universally  respect  the  production.  We  have  ■ 
space  here  to  discuss  the  merits  of  Eclecticism;  ■ 
this  exposition  of  it  demands  our  warmest  app^ 
bation. 


Adventures  in   the    IVilds  of  North  America. 
Charles  Lanman.     In  Two   Tarts.     (Travel" 
I,ibrary,  O.")  and  50.)     London  :  Longmans.    !■ 

There  is,  in  these  small  volumes,  a  great  de 
vcrj'  curious  and  interesting  matter  of  a  1^ 
which  the  European  traveller  in  the  far  "^^^ 
seldom  records.  Mr.  Lanman  has  spent  nan. 
years  of  his  life  as  a  wanderer  among  the  fo«^ 
and  upon  the  rivers  and  lakcfs  of  North  Ame^r 
and  has  recorded  his  strange  and  diversified 
periences  in  a  scries  of  sketches  and  recollecfc^ 
of  the  ground  he  has  gone  over,  and  the  spor-^ 
exploits  of  which  he  has  been  either  the  her© 
the  witness.  In  the  course  of  his  rambles  he  1 
met  with  many  strange  adventures  and  fallen 
with  characters  no  L  >s  strange,  and  he  describ 
these  and  relates  those  with  a  graphic  simpl  icit 
delightful  to  read,  and  in  a  style  as  different  a 
can  be  imagined  from  that  of  the  hackneyed  boot 
maker.  The  reminiscences  of  his  piscatoiial  ex- 
l)erience  stiike  us  as  being  peculiarly  novel.  Ve 
shall  quote  one  of  his  confessions,  not  perhaps 
very  creditable  to  himself,  but  as  illustrative  of 
an  interesting  fact  in  natural  history. 

We  wore  on  a  troiitiDg  expedition,  and  happened  * 
reach  Lake  (leorge  eai'ly  in  June,  before  the  baisseve'^ 
in  Reason,  and  we  were  stopping  with  our^Head  Ji^ 
Ijvnian,  of  I.yman's  l*oint.  The  idea  having  occurred  '^ 
us  of  spearing  a  few  fish  by  torchlight,  we  secured  U  - 
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ff^'rnoes  of  an  experienced  fisherman,  nnd,  with  a  boat 

-vc*?!!  supplied  vdih/atptM^  we  lauuched ourselves  ou  ihe 

1 1  uet  Haters  of  the  lake  about  an  houi'  aft^r  sundown. 

Sz^aisse  Were  very  abundant,  and  we  succeeded  in  killing 

j^iome  half  dozen  of  a  large  size.    We  found  then  exceed - 

ii-iclj  tame,  and  noticed  when  we  approached  that  they 

•w^rp  invariably  alone^  occupying  the  centre  of  a  circular 

«,2id  s.aiidy  place  among  the  rocks  and  stones.     Wc  in- 

«^uired  the   cause  of  this,  and  were  told  tliat  the  basse 

<«rere  costing  their  spawn,  and  that  the  circular  spaces 

<«reFa  the  beds  where  the  young  were  protected.     On 

la^aring  this,  oiur  conscience  was  somewhat  troubled  by 

-wr'tk^X  we  had  been  doing,  but  wo  resolved  to  take  one 

xixore  fish  and  then  go  home.   We  now  came  to  a  large  bed, 

^XDund  the  edge  of  which  we  discovered  a  number  of  very 

s»znall  fish,  and  over  the  centre  of  the  bed  a  very  large  and 

handsome  basse  was  hovering.    We  darted  oiu*  spei\r, 

and  only  wounded  the  poor  fish.     Our  companion  then 

told  us,  that  if  we  would  go  away  for  fifteen  minutes, 

AJid  then  retui-n  to  the  same  spot,  we   should  have 

another  chance  at  the  same  fish.    We  did  so,  and  the 

prediction  was  realised.     We  threw  the  spear  again,  and 

Again  failed  in  kilUng  our  game,  though  we  succeeded 

in  nearly  cutting   the  fish   in  two  pieces.    "  You  will 

Ixave  the  creature  yet ;  let  us  go  away  again,"  said  my 

companion.     We  did  so,  and  lo!  to  our  utter  astonish- 

inent,  we  again  saw  the  fisli,   all  mutilated  and  torn, 

«till  hovering  over  its  tender  oH>pring !     To  relieve  it 

of  its  pain,   we  darted  the  spear  once  more,  and  the 

basse  lay  in  oiu*  boat  quite  dead ;  and  we  retm-ned  to 

our  lodgings  that  ni^^ht  unhappy  men.     We  felt,  with 

the  ancitnt  mariner,  that  we  **  had  done  a  hdlish  deed,'' 

iiiid  most  bitterly  did  we  repent  our  folly.    Kver  siiici; 

that  time  we  have  felt  a  desire  to  utone  for  our  wickoil- 

ii«ss,uid  we  trust  that  the  shade  of  Jzaak  Walton  will 

receive  our  huinble  confession  as  an  atonement,  itc,  JLc. 

The  reader  will  concur  in  the  justice  of  these 
self-reproach cs  for  a  gratuitous  act  of  inhuman ' 
cruL'lty,  as  the  fijsh,  owing  to  their  being  out  of 
season,  were  not  fit  to  cut,  and,  therefore,  the 
plea  of  necessity  could  not  be  ui'ged  for  its  justi- 
fication. 


-V«  Palmar.     A  Novel.     I:i  throe  volume'^.     Lon- 
duD:  Ciiapmaii  and  Hall.     ISol. 

icsES  Valmak   is  the  story^  of  a  woman  who, 
being  older  by  a  few  years  than  tlie  ohject  of  her 
devoted  attachment,  by  a  refinement  of  feeling 
wd  a  perfection  of   self-sacrifice,   inflicts   upon 
lim  more  mi.sfortune  and  misery  than  the  most 
malignant  and  powerful  enenu'  could  have  done. 
With  every  wish  to  encourage  a  young  writer 
ifliodoes  her  best  to  please  us,  we  cannot  com- 
pliment  the    author   uj)on   the   success   of    this 
attempt.     The  plot  is  too  meagre   for  a  three - 
Volume  uovcl;  and  of  knowledge  of  the  world, 
^thout  which  no  story  of  real  life  can  ever  be 
effectively  written,  these  pages  ailbrd  very  little 
^ndt-nce.     Men  of  the  world  do  not  talk  in  the 
^nguage  of  this  book,  much  less  do  they  do  the 
^^   here   set   down.      What    principle    these 
Volumes  vindicate,  what  moral  tliey  enforce  or 
fflustrate,  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  after  having 
'^i  them  through,  that  it  is  beyond  our  ability 
^  discover. 


/ 


^<?  Sunny  SUIe,  and  A  Peep  at  *'  Xnmber  Five." 
^^'itk  the  Last  Leaf  from  Suimy  Side.  London  : 
Clarke,  Beeton,  and  Co. 

^^^  volume  is  a  neat  and  handsomely  illustrated 


reprint  of  an  American  work,  containing  a  series 
of  interesting  tales,  desciiptive  of  domestic  man- 
ners and  customs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
They  are  adapted  for  the  use  of  families  and 
young  persons,  and  though  not  coming  under  tho 
geneiic  denomination  of  religious  books,  being 
written  in  a  sprightly  and  readable  style,  have  yet 
a  decidedly  religious  tone,  and  will  form  an 
acceptable  addition  to  the  parent's  and  teacher's 
lending  library. 


The  Friendships  of  the  Bible.  By  Amicus.  Em- 
bellished with  Engravings.  London :  Partridge, 
Uakey,  and  Co.     Ib53. 

We  could  have  wished  that  the  writer  of  this 
little  book  had  given  himself  room  to  speak  out. 
The  subject  is  one  that  might  have  been  well 
dealt  with  at  seven  or  eight  times  the  length  hero 
allotted  to  it.  With  what  is  said  we  have  no 
fault  to  find,  and  we  have  little  praise  to  bestow. 
The  title  suggests  infinitely  more  than  we  meet 
with  in  the  volume,  and  we  lay  it  down  dissatis- 
fied, not  so  much  from  the  flavour  as  the  paucity 
of  the  entertainment.  To  the  illustrations  wo 
can  award  unqualified  praise  ;  commending  tho 
book  to  those  who  like  to  see  serious  matters 
treated  with  extraordinary  bre\-it}'. 


A  Ifescriptire  Account  of  the  Literary  Works  of  John 
Urllion,  F.S.A.,  ih'.,  dr.,  dc.  (from  l^OD  to  Is^y.) 
Ik'ing  a  Second  Part  of  his  Autobiography.  By 
T.  K.  Jones.  London  :  Printed  for  the  Subscribers 
to  the  Tcsitinionial.     is  19. 

TuE  name  of  John  Britton,  a^  that  of  one  of  the 
fathers  of  topographical  science,  is  familiar  to 
every  literary  man,  and  to  thousands  besides  to 
wliom  the  history  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
the  antiquities,  and  the  natural  beauties  of  our 
island,  is  matter  of  int<>rest.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
man  living  whose  life  has,  for  a  period  of  more 
than  half  a  centuiy,  been  so  exclusively  devoted 
to  literary  purposes.  C-ertainly  there  is  none  who 
has  so  successfully  identified  his  own  name  with 
all  that  is  beautiful,  venerable,  and  remarkable, 
throughout  the  entire  leugtli  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  As  long  as  the  monuments  of  human  genius 
and  industry  shall  survive  upon  our  soil,  iind  men 
shall  care  to  leani  what  they  are,  and  have  been, 
so  long  will  tlio  works  of  Britton  remain  for  in- 
stnu.'tion,  for  authority,  and  for  reference.  It  is 
easy  Ibr  those  who  have  profited  by  his  unweary- 
ing researches,  without  being  at  the  pains  of 
acknowledging  the  obhgation — who  have  made  a 
quaiTy  of  his  elaborate  volumes,  carrying  otf  what 
they  wanted  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  equally 
without  gratitude — it  is  easy  for  such  piratical 
scribblers  to  carp  at  his  laboui^  and  to  make  liglit 
of  investigations  without  which  thvtf  had  been 
nothing.  But  our  author  has  earned  the  high 
position  he  occupies,  ai^d  will  retain  it  long 
alU'r  his  detractors  are  forgotten.  If  any  man 
seeks  to  know  how  such  a  reputation  is  to  be 
honestly   won,    we    would    refer   him    lo    lliia 
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Becond  part  of  Mr.  Britton's  nutobiography 
contains  the  liistoiy,  not  of  liimself,  but  of 
that  other  self  of  a  literary  man,  his  works — of 
which  it  may  be  regjirdcd  in  some  sort  as  a  cata- 
logue raisonn^e.  The  record  they  present  is 
Bomothing  really  astounding,  ivlien  one  reflect? 
upon  tlic  amoimt  of  labour  which  some  of  them 
must  have  entailed  upon  their  author — tlie  thou- 
sands of   miles  he  must  have   travelled,    often 


It  I  The  Northern  Tribune. 
Newcastle:  Barlow. 


A  Periodical  for  the  Poople. 
1854. 


AVe  have  received  the  first  three  numbers  of  this 
l)ei'iodical — a  cheap  monthly  magazine,  of  a  local 
character,  which  has  for  its  object  the  education  of 
the  people.  It  professes  to  claim  the  North  of 
England  as  its  special  field  of  labour,  with  tho 
TjTieside  for  its  centre.  A  considerable  portion 
of  its  space  is  therefore  devoted  to  local  matters, 


through  districts  which  could  only  be  travelled  on  ( topographical  and  biogi-aphical,  and  if  tlio  circu^ 


foot — the  patience  and  pei-severance  requisite  to 
bring  such  works  to  a  satisfactorj-  completion — 
and  the  enormous  expenditure  they  must  have 
occasioned.  Thus  wo  find  that  of  works  amount- 
ing to  above  four- score  in  number,  sevend  of  thdm 
involved  the  outlay  of  many  thousands  of  pounds, 
and  occupied  many  years  in  progress. 

This  autobiography,  as  many  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  is  prepared  by  !Mr.  Britton  for  presentation 
to  the  subscribers  to  his  testimonial.  The  part 
before  us  has  been  written  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Jones, 
his  iiiend  and  literary  coadjutor.  The  personal 
histoiy,  which  is  now  in  the  press,  is  from  the 
topographer's  own  lumd ;  and  we  hope  to  have 
the  pleasiu'o  of  making  the  reader  acquainted 
with  some  of  its  interesting  details  as  soon  as  the 
volume  is  complete. 


lation  be  in  consequence  confined  to  a  particular  « 
district,  it  is  likely  to  be  all  the  larger  within  ^ 
that  district.  Success  will  probably  induce  tho  ^^ 
proprietors,  by  acting  on  a  more  cosmopolitan  ^a:^ 
principle,  to  widen  the  range  of  their  labours.  _  ^ 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  population's:^-, 
should  not  participate  in  the  advantiiges  of  a  cheapt^ ^ 
magjizine  which  promises  so  well.  We  shoulf^x 
vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  ugl)'  faces  which  pass  =i^ 
for  portraits  of  celebrated  men,  and  which  arc*-^ 
certainly  not  worth  the  two  images  of  Irttrr  prrr  rn  ^ 
sacrificed  to  make  room  for  them. 


Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden.    Edited  by  HoBE&s^r  ^ 
Bei.l.    Vol.11.     London:  Paiker  and  Son.    180—02, 


Paul  Clifford.     By  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyttox, 
Burt.,  M.P.     Loudon:  G.  Bouiledge.     1854. 

The  merits  of  this  novel,  which  was  written  some 


This  is  the  third  volume  of  Parker's  annotatcc^  :^ 
edition  of  the  Englisli  poets,  in  which  the  te^:^_^ 
(exquisitely  printed)  is  enriched  with  voluminor-  -^Z2a)i 
notes,  critical  and  explanatoiy,  and  intcrspers^idcz-iae 
with  interesting  literary  notices  illustrative  of  in^^di 
personal  history  of  the  author  and  the  events     .^  q^ 

five-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  was  then  thought '  his  era.    The  volume  contains  the  best  of  Dryde^:r.-=n'j 

a  new  experiment  in  literature,  are  too  well  known  shorter  pieces — the  Satires  and  Odes — togett^^Ler 

to  the  public  to  need  pointing  out.     It  is  worth]  with  the   "Hind  and  Panther,*'  and  the  fimt-z — t  ^f 

remarking,  however,  that  though  experiments  in   the  "  Tales  from  Chaucer." 

this  species  of  literature  have  been  made  by  a 

hundred  different  writei*s  since  "  Paul  Clifford  " 

first  made  its  appearance,  no  single  one  of  them 

has  at  all  approached  it  in  excellence  or  can  in 

any  respect  challenge  comparison  with  it.     Tho 

present  edition  is  uniform  with  *'  Pelliam,"  in  the 

same  type,  and  sold  at  the  same  economical  price. 


the 


The  Beauties  of  Straihearn,  descnbcd  in  Six  Ex- 
cursions from  the  Town  of  Cneff.  By  C.  Book  a, 
LL.1).,  'E.S.A.  Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black 
Crieff*:  Alacculloch.     1854. 

We  can  recommend  this  as  a  neat  little  pocket 
gaide  for  tho  use  of  the  summer  tourist  in  Scot- 
land.    Any  traveller  who  has  a  week  to  Bi)are 


Morbid  a ;  or.  Passion  Past,  ami  Other  Poems;  fi 
tlie  Cyijiric  anil  Other  Sources.  London :  Saimd 
and  Otley.     1S5 1. 

These  effnsions  arc  of  a  strange  character, 
the  most  part  stilted,  high-flown,  and  windy — 
artificial  expression  of  artificitd  passion.  **  3&iJor- 
bida"  is  a  very  good  title  for  them,  seeing  ^^r^hal 
they  ai'o  the  diseased  products  of  a  small  ims agi- 
native faculty  urged  into  temporary  action  b^^^  an 
occasional  stimulus — which  wo  do  not  intencz^ri  to 
insinuate  was  of  an  alcoholic  nature.  Men  -  who 
really  think  and  feel  never  write  thus ;  and  -"""  men 
who  really  care  so  little  for  the  "clearings  oimz  the 
desk  "  as  this  writer  in  his  preface  pretends 


when  he  finds  himself  at  Crieff",  cannot  do  better  j  do  not  laboriously  overload  their  disjointed 


than  to  execute  the  marches  here  mapped  out  for 
him.  A  fortnight  would  perhaps  serve  the  pur- 
pose better,  particularly  if  the  locomotive  power 
should  happen  to  be  "  shank^s  naggie,*'  who  is  not 
always  capable  of  doing  thirty  miles  in  a  day 
with  pleasure.  The  book  is  pleasingly  written, 
is  furnished  with  a  capital  map,  and  contains  all 
the  necessary  information — indeed  a  much  larger 
quantity  than  we  should  ciu^  to  acquire,  should 
&te  lead  us  to  Stratheam  in  tho  ensuing  summer. 


ments  with  scraps  of  French,  aud   Latin, 
Greek,  and  history,  and  biography,  and  volumir 
quotations  from  the  poets.     All  this  miserable 
pedantic  patchwork  renders  **  Morbida"  the  "^cxoft 
uncomtbrtable  book  to  read  which  we  have    ^ror 
handled  in  the  course  of  our  critical  experi^BW- 
The  whole  work  is  one  bundle  of  fragments — 'fing- 
ments,  not  of  heads,  and  limbs,  and  torsoes,  bu^  of 
mere  shapeless  material,  which  it  is  just  poeaiM* 
to  suppose  might  have  been  wrought  into  some- 
thing artistic  and  beautiful.      Some  few  line^ 
here  and  there,  perhaps,  deserve  exception  fro^^ 
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ench  a  Terdict,  but  of  the  really  beautiful  or  re- 
memberable  we  can  find  but  little.  The  follow- 
ing is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  approach  to  poetry  to 
be  found  in  the  volume  : — 

christ:.ias— A  fragment. 

0  bom  of  heaven,  and  liyiiineil  on  high, 

Peath-doomed,  but  bright  as  Orient  sky. 
Re-bom  in  earth,  thy  bonds  like  slumber  rending — 

From  ths  dark  dungeon,  sealed  Avith  seal 

Of  priest  and  Ciesar,  rock  ;-nd  steel. 
From  the  deep  grave,  beyond  the  sun  a.^ccnding  I 

0  not  in  vain,  whute'er  beti  le, 

Has  seer  foreseen,  has  champion  died — 
Onot  in  vain  I  tli'  eternal  Word  is  spoken. 

Up  from  the  earth,  where  once  Ho  lay, 

Flashes  a  gleam  of  dawning  day  : 
Their  night  is  now  far  spent ;  their  spell  is  broken. 

0  vocal  once  with  loftier  lays 

Than  rise  in  these  our  evil  days — 
Oh,  earth!  earth!  eardi  !     O  heart  of  man  awidcen! 

It  is  not  false :  a  Conqueror  eauic  : 

)Vhat  if  he  left  a  martyr's  name-  ? 
He  left  the  dark  veil  rent,  the  temple  sliaken. 


Jsdce  Letters  on  TransubsiarJiatiun :  coutaining  two 
Challenges  to  the  Kev.  Dr.  I. ahill,  &c.  By  J.  ('.  L. 
Causox,  M.D.  Loiidou :  lioulstoii  and  ^toiit num. 
idinburgh:  Whyio  and  Co.     16').;. 

1a5I  year  Dr.  Cai-son  cliallengcd  the  Rev.  Dr. 
CahiU,  a  Roman  Catliolic  pricbt,  to  eat  a  wafer  ol 
the  Doctor's  manufacture,  after  transubsUmtiatiiig 
it  into  the  body,  &c. — offering  him  a  hundred 
pounds  for  doijig  it.     The  priest  had  nut  faith 
tnoQgh  in   his  hocus-pocus  to  venture   on   the 
ttal    The  Doctor  then  proposed  a  test  equally 
satisfactory,  involving  the  supposed  reality  of  the 
^iusubstaiitiation  of  the  wine  into  blootl — aiid 
^e  the  same  oiler,  w  iili  the  same  result  as  be- 
%.  Satisfied  by  tlicse  experiments  that  Dr.  Caliill 
^iiasclf  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  he  taught, 
^.  Carson  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  ex- 
posing  the  wretched  aJ^surdity  of  the  doctrine  in 
^  its  bearings,  and  the  result  was  the  present 
P^phlet,  written  in  a  popular  style  and  dealing 
*^  a  practical  way  with  the  transparent  delusion 
^f  the  **real  presence."     Y/e  commend  the  pam- 
phlet to  the  attention  of  those  among  our  readers 
^ho  wish  to  see  this  old  question  handled  in  a 
^ther  novel  manner. 


^^  MoHtl*  at  ^artahan,  during  the  Burmese  War: 
and  an  Essay  on  the  Ihitisji  Power  in  India.  By 
*n  Officer  in  active  service  on  the  spot. 

•*^He  active  service  in  which  tlio  author  of  this 
'''^ork  took  part  does  not  appear  to  luive  amounted 
^^  much.  The  Burmese  war  has  been,  according 
^  all  accounts  very  much  of  Ji  make-believe  I'rom 
*hc  beginning ;  and  the  report  of  an  **  Ofiiccr  on 
^He  Spot "  does  not  speak  well  for  the  conduct  of 
P^e  expedition.  It  is  true  we  cannot  gather  much 
}Wbrmation  from  his  pages,  which  are  put  together 
'^  too  disconnected  and  rambling  a  way  greatly  to 
P^Xjfit  the  reader.     Some  portions  of  fliom  arc  ox- 


tracts  from  his  personal  journal,  but  an  almost  equal 
portion  seems  to  have  been  extracted  from  journals 
publisheil  in  the  East  Indies,  and  treats  of  matters 
with  which  the  few  people  here  who  trouble  their 
heads  about  the  beggarly  raid  at  Rummh  arc 
already  familiar.  The  volume  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  very  young  hand,  unaccustomed  to  tho 
use  of  the  pen,  and,  what  is  worse,  not  given  to 
close  and  accurate  observation.  Somt)  of  the  in- 
cidents rehued  are,  however,  characteristic  of  the 
kind  of  wari'are  now  carrying  on,  to  the  discredit 
of  the  Dritish  arms  in  the  East.  The  following 
is  a  sample  : — 

A  tragical  oceuiTence  happened  nenr  Kangan,  only  a 
few  dnys  agu.  The  boats  of  tlie  steamers  off  ^lartahan 
huve  always  been  ^vhcre  anything  useful  was  to  be  done, 
in  the  way  of  burning  hostile  villages  or  robber's  haunts, 
knocking  down  stockades,  and  destroying  or  capturing 
wiir-loats,  tic.  Some  of  tlie  latter,  capable  of  holding 
sixty  men,  are  splendid  looking  things,  with  places  inside 
lor  their  iirms  and  ammunition.  One  village  which  they 
burnt  was  a  hiiunt  of  nocturnal  d' i)redutors,  who  com- 
mitted all  manner  of  atrocities  on  our  villages;  and, 
amongst  other  outrages,  had  carried  off  three  women 
Irom  Kulwee,  one  of  our  vilbiges  north  of  Beloogjoon.to 
the  '•  island  of  devils."  On  some  midshipmen  paying 
a  visit  to  that  place,  the  wliole  village  turned  out  to  behohl 
tlieir  beiieiai'tors,  and  being  so  joyful,  would  have  kissed 
their  feet,  and  followed  them  about  with  blessings.  The 
next  br)at  expedition,  however,  was  not  so  successful.  They 
liad  '^op.e  up  a  creek,  King  Creek,  within  one  or  two  miles 
of  Kiingan,  wln.-re  tlie  enemy  lay  assembled  in  such  num- 
bers, and  on  this  occasion  they  suddenly  ajjpeared  from  be- 
hind the  mangrove  trees  and  tliick  grass  in  hundreds, fired 
several  volleys  of  musketry  at  the  boats,  and  drove  them 
b'.ck.  There  whs  a  Burman  up  a  tree,  who  hnd  pro- 
bably 'iiiveu  the   signal  of  attack,  ainl  who  wua  brought 

(It)wn  by  a  ritle-shoL  from   one  of  the  officers 

A  poor  midr>liipii.au,  when  tlie  bonis  were  driven  back, 
wus  shot  ri;;,hi  through  the  body  ;  and  a  lascar  was  shot 
in  five  places  from  one  musket-ball — through  both  arms 
and  through  the  body;  which  shov.stho  immense  charge 
of  powder  used  by  tlic  barbarous  enemy. 

The  Essay  appended  to  the  personal  narrative  • 
is  a  rather  meagre  snmniary  of  the  histoiy  of 
India  from  the  first  landing  of  the  English  to  the 
treaty  with  th(^  unfortuiialc  Tippoo  Saib.  It 
contains  nothing  new,  but  has  been  more  care- 
iiiily,  we  can  hardly  say  more  sncccbsfully,  wiittcn 
than  the  preceding  jounial. 


Evcuiufjs  in  my  Tent ;  or,  WaniJerinn!^  in  Balad 
h'jjfirecd.  Illustrating  tho  Moral,  Keligious,  Social, 
and  roliticnl  Conditions  of  various  Arab  Tribes 
of  th(^  AlVican  Sahara.  IJy  the  Bev.  N.  Davis, 
E.K.S.S.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  In  two 
volumes.     London  :  Hall.  Virtue,  and  Co.    18r)4. 

Tjie  author  of  these  volumes  spent  six  years  on 
tlie  .shores  of  Northern  Africa,  and,  enjoying  the 
friendship *of  the  heir  ajiparent  to  tho  throne  of 
Tunir?,  had  the  rare  opportunity  of  accompanying 
tlmt  prince  upon  an  expedition  to  the  desert 
region  of  the  interior  continent.  Voluminous 
notes  and  pictorial  sketches  taken  during  this 
journey  form  tlie  basis  of  tlie  present  volumes, 
which  contain  a  multitude  of  novel  and  striking 
delineations  of  Ariican  life,  and  the  manners  and 
eiistoms  (»f  tho  trib(\s  that  inhabit  those  inhospit- 
able w;-  ^':>  fu-  '■-:!;'.  or  ib,.  (.-.St..    !.[v.  "l)v:k\^ 
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suggests  a  plan  for  ciyilizing  and  Christianizing 
the  African  continent — a  phin  which  has  the 
merits  of  simplicity  and  feasibility ;  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  put  to  the  tost, 
even  without  the  interference  of  government,  as 
an  enterprise  of  private  benevolence.  Proposing 
to  start  from  Tuuis,  he  says : — 

At  an  expenJituro  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  X'n,000 
annually,  we  miglit  open  an  educational  establishment 
at  Tunis,  for  t)ie  express  purpose  of  preparing  young 
Arabs  to  explore  Africa.  lu  such  an  establishment  we 
might  train,  at  least,  twenty  natives  of  Cafsa,  Tozar,  or 
Nefta,  who,  bred  in  the  desert,  might  he  litted,  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  to  sweep  those  wilds,  south 
and  east  and  west,  comparatively  with  perfect  ease  and 
safety.  Such  travellers,  instnicted  in  the  use  and  em- 
ployment of  implements  and  instruments  of  an  agriciU- 
tiu'al,  and  domestic,  and  scientific  noture — taught  the 
advantages  to  ho  derived  from  legitimate  commerce — 
informed  of  the  markets  open  in  Em\>pe  and  elsewhere 
for  the  various  articles  of  merchandise,  fonning  the 
produce  of  the  Sahran  countries — and  themselves  trained 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  and  blessings  of  education, 
would  not  h«?  long  without  protiting  the  hitherto 
neglected  savHges  of  the  heait  of  Africa,  and  producing 
a  reforinatiDU  which  would  speedily  be  perceptible  in  the 
civilised  world. 

There  is  nothing  Utopian  in  this  scheme.  With- 
out native  agency  it  is  impossible  to  effect  any 
great  or  permanent  good,  but  with  it,  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  best  results.  These  people 
are  a  sharp  and  keen-witted  nice,  and  would  not 
be  slow  to  perceive  the  benefits  arisiug  from  the 
adoption  of  European  systems  of  commerce.  The 
following  is  a  curious  sketch  of  the  mairiage  cus- 
toms prevailing  along  the  coast : — 

Marriage  is  u^^ually  contracted  when  the  parties  are 
very  young.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  young 
boys  of  thirteen  or  fom-teen  married  to  girls  of  eleven  or 
twelve,  and  sometimes  even  under  that  age.  They  are 
joined  together  on  the  good  faith  of  their  parents  or 
relations ;  for  they  are  not  i)ermilted  to  see  each  other 
before  the  nuptial  night.  Moslems  consider  it  wrong, 
and  even  sinful,  if  a  man  h:is  reached  his  twentieth  year 
and  is  not  married.  On  the  coast,  one  can  hardly  form 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  beauty  of  the  females,  as  so  few 
are  seen;  however,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  girls  of  twelve 
have  the  appearance  of  European  females  uf  twenty; 
and  when  they  reach  the  age  of  thirty,  they  look  like 
Kuropeau  women  of  fifty.  Exci'^Nive  ohosity  is  con- 
sidered the  perfection  of  female  beauty  anumg  the 
Mohammedans  on  the  coast;  hence  a  young  woman, 
after  she  is  hetrothed,  receives  gold  or  silver  shackles 
upon  her  hands  and  wrists,  and  is  fed  so  long  till  these 
are  filled  up.  A  kind  of  seed  called  droiigh,  and  their 
national  dish  cfhicnuo,  are  used  for  the  puipose.  Tlio 
young  lady  is  liter.dly  crammed,  and  some  actually  die 
under  the  spoon. 

The  illustratious  in  these  volumes  are  of  an 
excellent  kind.  3Iany  of  them  are  most  cleverly 
printed  in  colours,  and  all  are  charactejized  by  a 
broad  artistic  style. 


Turkey ;  or,  a  History  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and 
Decline  of  the  Ottoman  Emjare.  By  G.  Fowler. 
With  liliistrative  Notes,  by  T.  Si»u:er,  T.L.D.,  M.A. 
London:  T.  H.  ilces:  Hope  aud  Co.     IhoI. 

This  volume  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  is  remark- 
ab2e  for  the  number  aud  condensation   of  the 


historical  fiicts  which  it  contains.  By  its  use  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  actual  and  compara- 
tive condition  of  the  Turkish  Empire  at  the 
present  moment  may  be  attained  at  the  cost  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  of  pleasant  reading.  It 
is  not  only  a  political,  but  a  geographical  and 
statistical,  history  of  the  country,  and  shows  in 
many  parts  evident  results  of  personal  observation. 
Two  excellent  maps  accompany  the  text,  upon 
which  additional  value  is  conferred  by  the  dis- 
criminating notes  of  the  author  s  friend  and 
coadjutor. 


Tlie  Elements  of  Political  Science,  In  Two  Books. 
With  an  Account  of  Andrew  Yan*antou.  By  Pa- 
trick Edward  Dove.  Ediuburj?h  :  Johnstone  ard 
Hunter.     Londou  :  11.  Theobald.     1854. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  set  himself  the  task 
of  evolving  a  true  system  of  political  economy, 
based  upon  principles  of  justice.  He  argue.% 
rightly  enough,  that  kingdoms  are  \iTongly 
governed,  and  men's  rights  ignored  or  trodden 
under  foot,  I'rom  the  absence  of  true  thought  in  ^ 
reference  to  political  science — that  the  true  art  of  "^ 

government  is  unknown,  or  um-eeognised  in  prac-   

lice,  and  hence  the  evils  which  weigh  down  thc^i^ 
masses  and  perplex  their  rulers.  "  True  thought,"  ^  *" 
says  he,  '*in  every  department  of  men's  voluntary^-^-^j 
activity,  is  the  precursor  luid  harbinger  of  im—  .rm-M  u 
proved  action."  It  was  that  which  preceded  anc>.cir^i] 
perfected  the  steam-engine,  the  cotton-mill,  tho^f.^], 
chronometer — every  mechanical  contrivance,   iirx^  j 

short,  by  which  civilisation  has  improved  thecon-n'<r>  oi 
dition  of  the  human  family.  Applying  this  princ  j  i-^ii 
ciple  to  the  question  of  political  amelioration,  h.aj"  ^  1 
asserts  that  it  is  the  problem  of  politics  "  to  coirTr<i>-:roi 
struct  a  system  of  politictd  society  that  sha'j-i  .«-f  lui 
involve  no  injustice  in  its  theoretic  eonstitutiorx'«::>  jr.io] 
and  in  its  practical  operation  shall  involve  tlrX.:#  tl 
minimum  of  political  evil."  *' Political  eri-r-5^-=Dvi 
exist  because  political  societies  are  not  the  enrx  -i>  em 
bodimcnts  of  true  principles;"  but  these  tn*-:x'^  tru 
principles  are  to  be  airived  at.  Scripture  infonnr-3' orm 
us  that  there  shall  be  a  reign  of  righteou8ncc».arK:^nes2 
(justice)  on  the  earth — that  reign,  like  all  othr^-X  •Ihez 
great    ameliorations,    must  be  preceded  by  t'^  the 

true  thought,  or  the  recognition  of  correct  priE -jr  ^rin- 
eiples   of    govern  mint — "  on    the    evolution  -m    of 

these  principles,  and  on  their  univers;d  acceptan*  -cxijmco, 
the   hopes   of  the   human   race   are  irrevocaW-^:^  "ably 
hinged."      There   has   never,    as  yet,  been  a^x.        any 
stable  system  of  government,  and  there  never  v^:*r^       wiU 
be,  until  these  true  x)rinciples  be  discovered  a^       -  and 
carried  out  in  practice.     Towards  such  discov^-'^^^veiy 
the   author  directs   all  his   energies,  and  he  ^^z^^X'ing 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  strikes  the  right  nail    jC  ji  on 
the  head  with  manful  blows.      We  have  no  fus"^t:iauit 
to  find  with  his  philosophy,  but  on  the  contris> — -^'^O', 
like  it  exceedingly,  though  for  the  sake  of         ^  the 
l)eople,  who  should  be  his  i-eadere,  it  might  v^    ni7/A 
advantage  have  been  sometimes  less  scholastio— m^aZ(p' 
expressed.     Still  there  is  nothing  very  abstru^^-=«eiii 
his   metaphysics,  aud  they  need  not  alarm  t/w 

general  reader.     His  radicalism  will  terrify        the 
landed  interest— but  then  Truth,  the  jade,  ^'^  so 
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abominablj  radical !    Want  of  space  compels  us  New   Quarterly  maintains    its    reputation,   and 

to  defer  a  deliberate  survey  of  this  capital  book  to  we  hope  has  by  this  time  achieved  a  permanent 

a  mons  favourable  opportunit)' ; — we  hope  to  deal  position  in  the  critical  rank. 

¥ith  it  at  some  length  in  next  month's  number.  


The  London  Qutirterhf  Review.    No.  III. 
Partridge,  Oakev,  and  Co.     1854. 


Home  Pictures;  or^  Tlie  Map  of  Life.     By  Mi*s.  M. 
London:       A.  Denisox.     Loudon:  Clarke,  Beelou,  and  Co. 
1S54. 


Op  the  ten  papers   which  constitute   the   third 
number  of  the  new  quarterly,  we  must  regard 
that  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Richard 
Vat«on  as  the  most  finished,  as  it  is  by  i'ar  the 
moat  interesting,  composition.     Watson  stood  al- 
most alone  in  his  day,  both  as  a  preach(T  and  a 
worker.     In  the  pulpit  he  had  no  compeer,  if  we 
except  Robert  Hall,  and  in  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  the  labours  he  accomplished,  no  rival, 
lis  fine  manly  character  here  meets  with  justice 
^ma  discriminating  pen,  and  the  peculiarities 
•fhis  written  works,  and  his  pulpit  ministrations 
ore  powerfully  recalled  by  one  who,  it  is  evident, 
Im  been  intimately  acqiminted  with  both.      The 
article  is  well  worth  deliberate  perusal,  as  the 
jortraiture  of  a  man  marvellously  imlike  that 
JDodem  school  of  money- making  ecclesiastics  who 
^ood  the  kingdom  with  their  lamentable  dilutions 
^f  thin   theology,    which   are  unfortunately    so 
Marketable  just  now.     The  paper  on  the  Mormons 
^ntains  a  useful  summary  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
''^etched  delusion,  whose  prevalence  is  a  disgrace 
*o  mankind,  and  to  Englishmen  especially;    we 
'""ish  it  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  lower 
orders    in    the   districts    where    Momionism    is 
preached,  as  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  any 
ono  who  had  read  this  expos^  would  embrace  such 
^    creed.      The  writer,  however,  does  not  touch 
"Upon  the  real  charm  of  Mormonism,  wliich  ren- 
ders it  popular  among  the  ignorant  classes.      The 
^Tticle  on  Madagascar  appears  to  contain  nearly 
^11  the  information  that  has  been  collected  from 
time  to  time  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  that 
island ;  the  different  races,  their  language,  nian- 
iJ^'-'Ts,  and  civil  polity  ;  together  with  the  progress 
^ud    results   of    missioniiry   enteq)rise   amongst 
tHem.     The  *' Junction  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
*^ific  Oceans  "  ti-eats  of  a  matter  of  present  and 
1^-nnanent  interest,  though  to  our  tliinking,  it 
*""i5*ts  a  degree  of  contempt  on  the  proceedings  of 
■^T.  Gisbome  hardly  warranted  by  existing  cir- 
S'^xmstances.     **  Recent  Discoveries  in  Palestine  " 
^^  supposed  to  be  a  digest  of  ten  diiferent  works 
^O.  the  subject  of  Syria;  of  which,  we  may  re- 
^p-ark  that  the  particulars  gathered  from  M.  l)e 
t^aulcy's  work  are  the  most  novel  and  interesting. 
^O  the  paper  on    "Modern  Poetry;  its  Genius 
^nd  Tendencies,"  the  two  new  poets,  Alexander 
^mith  and  Sydney  Yendys  m(.'et  but  sorry  en- 
couragement at  the  hands  of  the  reviewer,  who, 
"^vliile  he  would  have  them  *'  show  the  very  age 
•^Mad  body  of  the  times  its  form  and  pressure," 
'\^  passage  containing,  by  the  way,  a  sample  of 
^lic  same  defective  grammar  which  the  reviewer 
^Magnanimously  pardons  in  Smith's  case,)  measures 
^Uem  himself  by  an  antiquated  standard — old 
o^nona  of  criticism  which  are,  or  ought  to  have 
"'•-'en,  long  since  explo<led.     On  the  whole,  the 


Tnis  is  a  domestic  story  of  no  veiy  romantic  cha- 
racter, tuld,  not  in  a  continuous  naiTative,  but  in 
a  series  of  sketches  of  American  society  and 
manners.  It  is  essentially  a  woman's  book, 
women  and  children  being  the  principal  characters 
introduced,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the 
situations  in  life  in  which  woman  is  called  to 
play  a  part  that  do  not  form  the  subject  of  one  or 
more  of  the  *'  pictures."  Perhaps  matters  some- 
what trifling  are  dwelt  on  at  too  great  a  length; 
and  there  are  too  many  melancholy  scenes  for 
those  readers  who  prefer  cheerfulness  to  pathos. 


llie  Dying  Soldier.  A  Tale  fouDded  on  Facts.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  SiNCLAiu,  M.A.  London:  Hatchard 
and  Son  ;  Hamilton  and  Adams.     1854. 

A  VERY  singular  story  for  a  dying  man  to  tell,  but 
not  very  remarkable  in  other  respects.  "We  sus- 
pect that  though  the  tale  may  be  founded  in  fact, 
the  moribund  condition  of  the  narrator  is  a  part 
of  the  fiction.  From  its  penisal  the  young  reader 
may  learn  something  of  India,  and  of  the  life  of 
a  soldier  there :  he  may  learn,  too,  that  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Chiu-ch  don't  like  Dissenting 
missionaries,  and  their  "  discordant "  interference 
with  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  tlie  East. 


Wine,  in  Rehition  to  Temperance,  Trade,  and  Revenue, 
London:  Gilbert  Brothers.  Edinburgh  :  J.  Men- 
zies.     185-1. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  our  colunms  some 
twelve  months  back,  on  the  subjeet  of  the  wine 
trade,  we  took  occasion  to  advocate  the  repeal  of 
the  wine  duties,  on  the  very  grounds  set  forth  in 
this  pamphlet.  A\Tien  Englishmen  drank  the 
wines  of  France,  drunkenness  was  no  more  an 
English  vice  than  it  is  now  a  French  one.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  substitution  of  spirits 
for  the  light  wines  common  in  this  country  two  or 
three  centuries  ago,  has  increased  drunkenness 
and  deteriorated  the  general  health.  Xow  is  the 
right  time  to  press  this  subject  again  upon  the 
notice  of  the  legislature  :  i\\Q  letters  of  !Mr.  Shaw, 
here  reprinted,  aro  conclusive  upon  the  subject; 
and  to  them  other  documents  are  subjoined, 
showing  that  in  various  ways  the  reduction  of  the 
wine  duty  to  a  mere  nominal  charge  would  bo  a 
boon  to  the  country. 


Swedenborg ;  a  Biography  and  an  Exposition.  Br 
Edwin  Paxton  JIood.  London  :  A.  Hall  and 
Co.    1854. 

Ix  this  work,  which  is  ^^Titten  in  a  genial  spirit, 
and  marked  by  manly  and  independent  tlvaw^v 
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Mr.  Paxton  Hood  does  reverend  homage  to  one 
of  the  most  gigantic  intellects  Europe  has  pro- 
duced. Beyond  the  circle  of  his  more  immediate 
admirers,  the  followers  of  the  Now  Jenisiilcni 
Church,  Swedenborg  is  but  little  known,  and 
his  writings  hardly  read.  His  name,  with  the 
mass  of  religionists,  is  synonymous  with  the 
terms  "visionary**  and  ** mystic;'*  and  public 
teachers  of  Christian  doctrines  do  not  scruple  to 
heap  falsehood  and  infamy  upon  the  memory  of 
a  man  who  stands  at  a  lieight  almost  beyond  their 
gaze,  and  whom,  if  nature  had  endowed  them 
with  a  higher  order  of  mental  attributes,  they 
would  have  felt  proud  to  honour.  We  arc  ghid 
to  see  the  character  and  almost  supernatural 
genins  of  the  great  Swedish  seer  so  ably  and 
eloquently  vindicated  as  it  is  here  done.  Tlie 
foul  aspersions  of  John  Wesley,  who  first  dissemi- 
nated the  l)'ing  charge  of  insanity  and  delusion — 
and  the  fanatical  and  fliigi'ant  fidsehoods  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Pike,  of  Derby,  here  meet  with  merited 
exposure  and  rebuke.  lie  who  shall  sit  down 
thoughtfully  to  the  perusal  of  this  book,  may 
chance  to  rise  from  it  with  a  loftier  idea  of  hu- 
man intellect  than  he  ever  had  ])efore,  and  will 
fed  grateful  to  its  author  for  the  revelations  it 
affords  him. 


Select  Extracts  from  the  Diary,  Correipondenee,  A?., 
of  Leila  Ada.    By  ().  W.  T.  Heighway.    London  : 

Partridge,  Oakey,  and  Co.   1851. 

'  TiiicsK   compositions   of  a  Jewish  maiden,   who 
died  at  a  very  early  ago,  manifest  a  remarkable 
vigour  of  mind  in  one  so  young.     She  appears 
;  to  have  been  as  gi'cat  a  prodig}'  of  learning  as  of 
^  piety  and  disinterestedness,   possessing,   as   her 
;  biographer    states,    a    competent    knowledge   of 
most  of  the  European  languages,  living  and  dead, 
and  being  able  to  i*epeat  whole  parap^raphs  from 
the  old  Greek  autliors,  which  stnick  her  by  their 
force  and  beauty  in  her  casual  reading.     This  is 
really  marvellous — and  the  thoughts,  never  in- 
tended to  meet  the  public  eye,  of  a  child  so  ex- 
traordinarily endowed,  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
curiosity  of  the  religious  public. 


•E>j 


2%e  Centenary  Services  of  tlie  Bristol  Tabernacle, 
held  November  25,  \><b\\.  London  :  Partrid'^o, 
Oakey,  and  Co.,  1854. 

This  little  memorial  of  an  interesting  jubilee, 
contains,  besides  a  sermon  by  the  Kev.  J.  A.  James, 
four  addresses  by  the  Kev.  G.  Smith,  II.  Quick, 
J.  Glanville,  and  Dr.  Beaumont,  in  which  will 
be  found  many  curious  and  charactoristic  details 
of  a  bygone  time,  which,  but  for  their  publication 
in  this  form,  might  have  passed  into  oblivion. 
To  our  jfriends  in  the  West  of  England  the  volume 
will  recommend  itself  without  any  praise  of 
ours. 
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BrltUh  Empire  Untoal  Life  Assurance  Society. — The 
following  report  of  this  society  was  read  at  the  seventh 
annoAl  general  meeting : 

"The  directors  have  the  pleasure  of  aj?ain  meetincr 
the  members  of  the  company  at  their  annual  uieoling, 
after  anothor  year  of  uniiiLaiTiipted  prosperity. 

"In  reverting  to  the  rise  and  i>rogross  of  tlie  com- 
pany, the  directors  would  remind  the  memhors,  tlint  it 
was  formed  to  consult  Uie  advantage  of  the  pubUc  to  the 
utmost,  and  to  promote  life  assurance  among  the  miiu- 
Bured  classes. 

"  The  result  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  foundci-s. 
Year  after  year  their  business  has  steadily  iiu'ieasc'd, 
and  at  the  end  of  seven  years  an  amount  of  income  ex- 
ceeding j£30,00()  from  life  poli{;y  premiums,  and  large 
capabilities  of  further  extension,  prove  that  an  institu- 
tion which  adapts  itself  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  is 
certain  to  possess  the  public  confidence. 

"Tb0  directors  behove  the  large  business  of  18 'i3, 


with 
wUng 
in  its 


exceeding  as  it  does  X''200,00(),  consists  of  a  high  ^^        class 
of  i)icked  lives. 

**  The  st:\tistics  of  the  year  1850  mil  he  read  ' 
much  gratitication  hy  those  who,  relying  on  the  sten^^ 
principles  of  the  company,  allied  themselves  to  it  in -^ 
infancy. 

'•  During  the  year  1h.')3,  !).s1  now  life  policies ^^^^^.  ^^^ 
4''20 1,005  were  effected:  the  new  annual  premitf'  ^imii.s 
thereon  being  ahove   AVi.OOO.     38  members  have  ™' 

during  tlie  year,  whose  assurances  and  bonuses  T  *'*^** 

amounted  to  JtM),2(J7.     Tlie  benefit  thence  accmin  ^f^^^ff  ^<^ 
bereaved  families  is  belijved  to  have  been  very  ^^• 

sidomble. 

*'  It  is  satisfactor}'  to  observe,  that  this  amon—" '^'^  ^ 
less  than  the  sums  provided  for  the  current  deattr^  '  fy 
the  tables. 

"  Tlie  amount  paid  on  policies  surrendered  darino^ 
the  year  is  -£100  18s.  '-2d.,  merely  a  very  small  sem, 
comparatively,  evincing  the  confidence  several  tiiousaitda 
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of  memben  have  in  the  society,  and  it  is  l)elieved  the 
bnlk  of  this  was  the  result  of  Decessity,  and  has  been 
seiricejible  in  the  day  of  trouble. 

''The  sums  invested  in  the  year  amounted  to 
^£r"-2l,957  0?.  Id.  During  the  yesu"  additional  ajjienciea, 
c^LTefnlly  selected,  have  been  established  at  I'-iO  important 
i«j^ities  throughout  the  empire,  making  the  present 
zyiomber  of  agencies  in  force  5'^^9. 

-  The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  com- 
j*iany  from  its  foundation  : — 


Pmo<l. 


f~romUtl7toI<41 

isJiJc  lib  years ) 

1«6M f 


New  Lifu 
Policies  issued. 


.Vo.| 


Aiuount 


3150 
3381 


£ 


Life 
Preiiiiums 
Iteceived. 


Clftini.<i 
Paid. 


£ 

aj,7W 

48,614  15  10 


3  lU 


GfBjflToUl..  Ao^Ul     l,0»>,f»5    :    ft243H  11»    8 


£ 

8. 

d. 

2;w3 

4 

0 

ll.lSil 

10 

6 

13,514  l")    3 


"It  remains  for  the  members  to  increase  tlie  society 
•iurio"  lB54,  by  introduidug  their  fiiends  and  neiglibours 
^-^  ilJiuonjd  members.  It  may  be  fiulher  noticed,  that 
^lu  report  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  lafe  Assu- 
*"5*cfe  .Associations  has  been  emphatically  favoiu*able  to 
^^■^odeni  life  offices,  and  the  evidence  of  the  tirst 
ii-ctmriM  in  England  has  demonstrated  that  the  ^ae  it 
■^  ^lewion  of  the  blessings  of  life  assurance  has  been 
•^•^wing  to  their  efforts." 

Hie  report  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

fleittiih  ProTldent  IsttLtation. — The  t^ixteenth  annual 
^^leral  meeting  of  the  contributors  to  this  society  was 
^^«/d  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  on  ih^^  15th 
-t  ebmary,  when  a  report,  as  follows,  was  read  and 
*X^iv»ved  of: — 

**The  directors  have  the  satisfaction  of  submitting 
*  very  favourable  report  of  the  bushiess  for  the  year 
«-*ding  :Ust  December,  1808. 

**  The  new  proposals  accepted  have  been  7 1 0  in 
■*iiaDber,  assuring  i:'iOl),39.*l  Is.,  with  yearly  premiums 
•.njoanting  to  X'^^OiJS  I2n.  5d.  A  fuither  sum  of 
^l0.7*i*)  :2s.  8d.  has  also  been  received  fur  new  assu- 
»^inces,  by  single  payment;  and  several  annuities,  imnie- 
•^iaie,  deferred,  and  contingent,  have  betn  contracted 
for.  The  total  premiums  received  in  the  year  have  been 
-<:74.:)r>7   His.  M. 

'*  The  claims  against  the  institution  on  account  of 
ein»tr}?tMl  x>olicies  have  been  very  moderate,  the  amount, 
ixicloiiing  additions  declared  at  the  recent  investigation, 
^inji  i>23,0'^0  5s. 

**  At  the  close  of  the  year,  there  had  been  issued  in 
•11  •i.tJOi  policies,  assuring  A-.i,HH0.8-^l.  Tlie  amount 
^maining  assured  ( exclusive  of  annuities  )wil^  i;-^,U10,07*i. 
*  fie  realised  fund,  arising  entirely  from  accumulated 
I**"^*^^3iams,  was  X:J0r),134,  being  an  increase  of  upwards 
•**'^  4:50,000  within  the  year. 

*'  The  report  of  the  investigation  of  the  aflfairs  of  the 
^'-^i-ety  which  was  submitted  to  the  last  general  meeting, 
fj^^"^  the  workuig  of  its  distinctive  principle,  as  shown  in 
^•=  first  division  of  jirotits,  it  is  gratifying  to  he  able  to 
^  ^t-fa,  have  been  received  wiUi  entire  satisfaction  by  the 
^**^cral  boily  of  the  (^ontrihutoi's. 

^  "*  The  ilirecloi*s  continue  t(»  be  guided  in  the  adminis- 
^^*tion  by  tlie  rules  on  which  they  have  hitherto  acted — 
^  *  ovoi.iing,  on  the  one  hand,  objectKjnal  methods  of 
^^•■'rv.L-i'jg  the  business,  such  as  paying  the  law  agenits 
1  -  appUcants  f^r  assurance,  and  otheis  who  have  no 
JT^^thaate  claim  on  the  society — and,  on  the  other,  nf 
J^^^iu'^  the  pro\isions  as  available  and  secure  to  the 
^^T'resentatives  of  the  meml.»ers  as  prudence  will  admit. 
^*Ji«y  have  found  good  reason  to  approve  of  the  step  in 
^i?i' direction  taken  by  this  institution  live  years  ago, 
^*^vn  the  conditions  of  forfeiture  were  re:->tri(!ted  to  the 
j^^€  of  fraud  and  wilful  misstatement.  And  the  reso- 
i}^*-ion  of  tlie  annual  meeting  of  February,  1S5'2,  adopted 
J**  cona-rt  witli  otlier  offices,  to  relieve  from  restrictions 
,  *i  travel  and  foreign  residence  holders  of  policies  who, 
^|]^  t  eertaia  term  of  probation,  shall  have  shown  them- 
^^I'vet  to  be  unlikely  to  entail  risk  on  the  society,  hns 


been  a  further  boou  to  Uie  members,  by  enhancing  the 
security  and  marketable  value  of  their  policies. 

"  By  perseverance  in  the  course  now  indicated,  whih) 
no  principle  has  been  abandoned,  and  no  concession 
made  either  to  disarm  opposition  or  to  win  popularity, 
the  amount  of  substantial  business  ha>;  been  constantly 
on  the  increase,  and  that  not  by  sudden  and  alternate! 
rise  and  fall,  but  by  that  gradual  and  steady  advance- 
ment which  is  the  best  presage  of  penrianent  prosperity. 
And  in  this  course  the  directors  will  pereevere. 

"  The  progress  of  the  London  bnmch  continues  to  bo 
in  all  respects  satisfactorj',  and  the  directors  are  able  to 
report  that  they  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
premises  in  one  of  the  most  central  situations  in  the 
city,  in  which  they  ^rill  have  greatly  superior  accom- 
modation, without,  as  they  have  reason  to  believe,  in- 
creased expense. 

"  A  detailed  statement  of  the  accumulated  fund,  and 
of  the  income  and  expenditure  diu-ing  the  year,  is  an- 
nexed, in  terms  of  Art.  28  of  the  laws. 

BIENNIAL  PROGRESS   OF   THE    BCSINESS   DUmNG 
THE   LAST   TEN  YEAHS. 


Number 

Amonut 

Accumulated 

In  yoara 

of 

of 

fund  at  end 

New  policies. 

\i?w  a-5yuranco3. 

of  period. 

£ 

£ 

1S44-15    .. 

,  658 

281,0S2 

(iU.OOll 

1S4M7    .. 

Has 

iOlJM 

9.^705 

lH4fM9    .. 

im 

410.fti) 

131.406 

IHTjOJil    .. 

1,260 

5;l).137 

2;)7,8<o 

1852-5:)    .. 

1,378 

5H7,11« 

305,131 

Deposit  and  General   Life  Assurance  Company.  —  A 

meeting  of  the  policy-holders  hi  this  company,  ami 
others,  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  Angel  Inn,  Old- 
ham, when  there  was  a  numerous  and  hi.ji'ily-respectable 
attendance.  Mr.  Bevan,  secretaiy,  Mr.  Davies,  of  Man- 
chester, Mr.  Dawson,  ^Ir.  Kggleston,  of  Leeds,  Mr. 
Thomas,  Bristol,  ISfr.  Perks,  Birmingham,  Dr.  Murray, 
of  Oldham,  Mr.  Tipping,  and  other  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  company,  were  present,  in  order  to  give  eveiy 
information  resi)ecting  the  alfaii*s  of  the  society.  There 
were  likewise  present  representative"*  of  shareholder.-;  in 
the  company  froni  Bristol,  Leeds,  London,  Jiirmmgham, 
and  other  i)lacos.     Mr.  Tipping  took  the  chair. 

After  several  odilrosses  l»y  various  speakei-s,  explana- 
tory of  the  principles  and  operation  of  the  society,  Mr. 
lh>van,  the  se^rretary,  read  some  statistics,  shoNving  the 
gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  i)olicies  issued  by  the 
ifeposit  company.  'J'heir  annual  income,  after  the  society 
had  been  in  operation  fifteen  months,  was  X*i),0(M),  and 
the  nett  receipts  during  the  fifteen  months  were  i:7,(IOO. 
He  then  showed,  from  statistics  which  he  read,  the 
favom-able  position  this  society  occupies  as  to  uicome, 
as  comjjared  with  other  societies  which  had  been  esta- 
blished for  a  longer  period.  ]Mr.  B.evan  next  read  a 
letter  from  Mr.  N«nson,  the  actuMry,  in  rejdy  to  a  com- 
r.mnication  he  had  received  from  un  iuiiuiivrat  Oldham. 
The  f\>llowing  is  a  copy  of  the  njilv : — 

**  '^r),  Pall  Mall,  London,  'i'hn\  Dec,  1«.W. 

*'  SiPv, — In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  iiOlh  instant,  I 
beg  to  state — 

"  1.  Thnt  Lor<l  Drimilanrig  is  a  real,  and  not  merely 
an  ornamental  chairman,  as  you  term  it.  His  lonlship 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  company,  and 
presides  at  the  meetin'^s  of  the  Imard. 

*"^.  Lord  Drimilanrig  is  a  shurehoMcr  of  500  shares, 
and  has  his  life  assured  in  the  company  fi>r  .i*l,()(M). 

*'  .'i.  and  4.  It  is  scarcely  ne^•es*^ar^'  to  ask  me  these 
two  questions,  for  if  the  company  were  not  only  highly 
resiiectabhs  but  also  sound  and  capable  of  meeting  all 
its  enga:4ements,  1  should  not,  of  course,  permit  my 
nam'*  to  be  used  in  connection  with  it. 

**  5.  The  tables  of  the  company  were  all  calciUated  by 
me,  but  the  company  is  only  under  my  guidance  so  far 
as  my  servics  in  the  capacity  of  *  consulting  actuary' 
are  concerned. 
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**  If  there  be  any  other  information  I  can  afford  you, 
it  is  at  your  service.  Yours  sincerely, 

"F.  O.  r.  Neisojj." 

Mr.  Eggleston  stated  that  he  expected  800  hands  in 
the  employment  of  a  neighbour  of  his  to  join  the  society 
in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Bevan  said  it  was  also  expected  that,  on  Wednes- 
day next,  300  of  the  printers  in  the  employ  of  the 
Messrs.  Spottiswoodo  would  become  policy-holders  in  the 
company,  to  vhich  they  had,  after  a  careful  examination, 
given  a  preference  over  all  others. 

Mr.  Kggleston  next  announced  that  between  300  and 
400  Odd  Fellows,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lirad- 
ford,  were  about  to  transfer  their  interests  to  the  deposit 
company. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Eggleston,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Crompton,  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  company  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 

It  was  stated,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that 
Admiral  Ayscough,  of  Southampton,  was  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  company,  and  held  in  it  '-^,000  shares. 
We  understand  that,  between  the  months  of  January 
and  December,  of  1853,  there  were  issued,  in  Bristol  and 
South  Wales,  policies,  the  insurances  effected  by  which 
covered  the  sum  of  X'31),5l)9. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  Mr.  Tipping  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  chair,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Eggleston, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bevan. 

Mr.  Tii)ping  returned  thanks,  and  the  mectuig  sepa- 
rated. 

Liverpool  and  London  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany.— The  eighteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  t)ie 
proprietors  of  this  company  was  held  in  the  company's 
office,  Castle-street,  to  receive  a  report  and  statement  oi" 
the  company's  affairs,  and  to  elect  directors  in  lieu  of 
those  who  retire.  Mr.  Thomas  Brocklebank,  chairman 
of  tJie  boai'd  of  directors,  presided. 

Mr.  S.  Boult,  secretiuT,  read  the  report,  of  which  the 
following  are  extracts : — 

"  Capital  Account. — By  tlie  issue  of  500  shares  during 
the  i)ast  year,  tlie  number  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors 
now  stands  at  70,720.  Fire  Department. — The  receipts 
f«^r  the  past  year  have  increased  considerably  over  those 
of  1852,  while  the  losses  have  materially  diminished. 

LOSSES. 

1852.— i:50,091     0  11 
1853.—  42,846     1     0 

Life  Department. — The  total  number  of  proposals  which 
have  been  made  to  the  company  was  377,  insuring 
^i39,5H2,  of  which  310,  for  X'104,5d2,  have  heen  com- 
pleted, producing  in  new  premiums  ^£0,9 12  10s.  3d. ;  34 
were  declined,  and  27  for  i*28,H50  have  been  accepted, 
and  may  yet  be  completed.  Bonds  for  45  annuities, 
amounting  in  all  to  X*2,280  14s.  9d.,  have  been  issued ; 
ten  annuitants  have  died,  to  whom  i'383  Os.  lOd.  were 
annually  payable. 

**  The  directors  have  to  state  that  Mr.  Boult  has 
succeeded  in  forming  an  efficient  board  at  Sydney,  con- 
sisting of  six  members,  and  that  Sir  Charles  Nicholson 
(speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council)  has  been  appointed 
chairman.    Three  trustees  have  also  been  selected,  and 


RECEIPTS. 

1852.— ;£98,«54  14  10 
1H53.__  113,012    4     0 


have  consented  to  act,  and  the  securities  of  the  Atisii 

lasian  Company  have  doubtless,  ere  this,  been  transfenr 
over  to  these  parties. 

"  This  branch  of  the  company's  business  has  late 
been  commenced  in  New  York,  with  very  cousideral 
success.  In  tlio  short  space  of  the  hist  two  montl 
twelve  policies  and  two  annuities  have  been  issued ; 
large  accession  of  good  business  from  the  best  localiti 
in  the  United  States  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  looked  f< 

"  Agencies. — Several  new  agents  have  been  appointc 
some  at  their  own  reijuest,  and  otliers  who  have  bei 
strongly  recommended  to  the  favourable  notice  of  tl 
directors,  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  promote  tl 
conipany's  success. 

^*  licservcd  Fund. — The  premium  received  on  tJ 
shares  issued  in  the  year  is  iJ2,050,  and  in  conformi 
with  tlie  provisions  of  the  deed  of  settlement,  that  su 
has  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  reserved  surph 
fund,  which  consetpienily  now  amounts  to  .€143,712  LO 

"  Profit  and  Loss. — The  balance  of  this  account  is  tl 
fund  out  of  which  to  take  the  dividend  for  the  yee 
and  the  directore  havuig  carefully  considered  the  po« 
lion  of  the  company,  now  appoint  and  declare,  subj* 
to  the  approbation  of  this  meeting,  a  di\*idend  of  1» 
per  share,  less  income  tax,  and  five  per  cent,  on  • 
uncalled  capital,  in  the  case  of  those  shares  on  whL 
£*2  10s.  has  not  been  received." 

The  report  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 


Mutnal  Life  Assurance  Society. — The  annual  me( 
of  the  members  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  IjOI^ 
Tavern.  Mr.  J.  Clayton  in  the  chair.  The  follow 
are  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  man  ^ 
ment : — 

"  The  assurances  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year,^ 
income,  and  invested  capital,  all  show  a  considerabL^ 
crease  over  the  preceding  year. 

"  The  number  of  proposals  for  assurance  laid  b«^ 
the  board,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  253,  for  a^a 
ing  tlie  total  sum  of  4*137,802  2s. ;  of  this  number 
for  assuring  the  sum  of  £112,144  2s.,  have  been  ^ 
pleted ;  15,  for  assuring  410,990,  have  been  decline^.^  j 
ihe  remaining  33,  for  assuring  JL'15,740,  have  In 
either  nut  proceeded  with,  or  were  standing  ov^b*  j 
completion  or  further  consideration  at  the  close  of  tl 
year. 

"  In  the  two  years,  ending  on  the  31st  Decern^ 
last,  the  assurances  in  force  have  increased  in  rooat 
numbers  from  jC874,000  to  X'l, 01 7,000,  the  total  inoo«i 
from  i:36,200,  to  £42,400  per  annum,  and  the  mremi 
capital  from  X'174,(K)0,  to  close  upon  £213,000.  Tk§ 
claims  by  death  paid  during  the  same  period,  indepeo. 
dent  of  bonuses,  have  only  averaged  £13,250  per  aoniB. 

"After  a  very  careful  investigation,  and  the  oniil 
valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  society,  tin 
surplus  profits  on  the  31st  December  last,  are  ascertiiiM^ 
to  be  £108,0S2,  which  will  allow  to  every  member  li 
increase  on  his  bonus  of  the  preceding  year. 

"  The  directors  consider  these  results  highly  sstinfc*- 
tory,  and  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  duly  i^ppedated  If 
this  meeting  and  by  the  members  at  large." 

The  report  was  agreed  to,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  tfcs 
chairman  terminated  tlie  proceedings. 
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-there  were  liberals  in  Austria  be- 
s  of  the  March-Revolution  in  '48 ; 
.eeds  are  as  dimly  recorded  as  those 
es  anteiior  to  the  King  of  Men,  if 
a  unhonoured  because  unsung,  there 
one  or  two  exceptions  to  that  lot  of 
obscurity.  Warned,  no  doubt,  by 
poetic  chronicle  of  the  preiix  of  the 
aonian  period,  certain  liberal  gentle- 
la  resolved  upon  the  surest  prevcn- 
)blivion  in  their  own  case.  They, 
sang;  and  they  sang  themselves, 
rolution  of  March  (perhaps  the  less 
fUfj  the  better)  the  liberalism  of 
jrals  found  its  expression  in  poetry 
J  were  several  reasons  for  this — the 
il  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  first 
mewhat  loose  and  indefinite  ideas  of 

institutions,  in  the  next, — a  conse- 
d,  of  the  absence  of  all  public  dis- 
to  this,  we  may  add,  that  the  easy 
>it8  of  the  Viennese  were  probably 
I  with  politics  tempered  by  poetry, 
jT  of  a  rougher  handling. 
»ad  of  Austrian  poets  stand  the 
Llparzer,  Yedlitz,  Lendu,  and  Anas- 

The  first  is  chiefly  and  famously  a 
le  second,  an  elegiac  poet ;  the  third, 
lyric ;  and  the  last  a  compound  of 
the  epic,  the  former  ingredient  being 
oportions.  It  is  of  him  that  we  have 
to  say. 

pseudonjTn  of  Anastatius  Griin 
chieved  the  poetical  triumphs  of 
under  Maria  Count  Aucrsperg,  a 
Carinthia,  the  son  of  Maria  Alex- 
Auersperg,  of  Thum-dur-Hart,  in 
He  was  bom  in  1806.     When  the 

seven  years  old,  Marmont  (then 
leral  of  the  lUyrian  Provinces), 
e  him  with  him  to  Paris  for  cduca- 
e  paternal  patriotism  declined  the 
Intony  Alexander  Maria  was  placed 
ianum  at  Vienna,  in  which  establish- 
lined  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  was 
Ted  to  the  Academy  of  Engineers. 

. — ^XO.  CCJIT, 


At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1818,  his  guardians 
not  approving  of  a  prolonged  military  education 
for  an  only  son,  and  the  inheritor  of  substantial 
acres,  he  was  put  to  a  private  school ;  and  finally 
pursued  philosophy  and  law  in  the  University  of 
the  Austrian  capital.  Here  he  already  made 
some  versical  efforts  in  the  literary  periodicals  of 
Vienna ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1 830  that  he 
appealed  to  the  poetical  public  in  a  volume  of  his 
own — a  volume  with  tlie  title  all  redolent  of 
j uvenility — ' *  Bldtter  der  Liehe ' * — Love-leaves. 
As  so  often  happens  in  the  case  of  youthful  poets, 
even  to  those  who  have  good  stuff  in  them,  the 
first  effort  is  an  imitative  one — perhaps  uncon- 
scious imitation.  These  first-published  produc- 
tions of  young  Auersperg  are  imitations  of  Henri 
Heine  in  manner ;  but  less  free  and  voluptuous, 
less  irreverent  in  sentiment  and  spirit  than  that 
wild  lover  of  woman  and  audacious  arraigner  of 
gods  and  men.  Wlien  Anastatius  Griin's  judg- 
ment Mas  more  matured,  when  he  had  con- 
quered a  manner  of  his  own,  he  rejected  the 
greater  part  of  these  early  effusions  from  a  collec- 
tion of  his  "  Gedichte." 

The  first  attempt  excited  little  public  attention  ; 
perhaps  it  deserved  little  more  than  it  met  with. 
But  it  was  speedily  followed  by  another  effort, 
which,  if  it  did  not  at  once  attain  the  popularity 
it  merited,  yet  bespoke  a  bold  and  inventive 
spirit,  and  showed  a  mind  stored  with  the  mate- 
rials and  a  heart  quick  with  the  sensibilities  of  a 
genuine  poet.  A  poetic  appreciation  and  power 
of  poetically  dealing  with  the  histoiical ;  an  ac- 
quaintance with  and  an  enjoyment  of  the  national 
traditions  and  local  legends;  a  certain  compla- 
cency in  the  quaint  and  bizarre  of  olden  times ; 
a  hearty  humour,  and  a  frank, good-natured,  some- 
times affecting,  satirical  turn ;  a  lively  sympatliy 
Avith  external  nature; — these  qualities,  together 
with  a  vigorous  and  picturesque  diction,  and  a 
masterly  management  of  metre,  distinguished  the 
composition  which  bore  the  taking  title  of  *'  D&r 
Letzte  Hitter."  This  ballad-epic  appeared  when 
its  author  was  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

Soon  afterwards  Count  Auersperg  betook  him- 
self to  country-life,  "upou  Yiia  ^aXjeruvi^.  e^\»!^^%  \a. 
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Carinthia :  but  he  did  not  forget  Vienna.  It  was 
not 

"  Utterly  to  desert  the  haunts  of  men," 

either  in  person  or  in  spirit  that  he  retired. 

"  God  made  the  couutr}'  and  man  made  the  town," 

and  if  Anastatius  delighted,  as  a  poet's  soul  must 
delight,  in  the  magnificent  monuments  of  the 
Creator  among  the  fine  scenery  of  his  native  pro- 
vince, he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  creature  upon 
one  of  the  foremost  scenes  of  that  creatui'c's 
creation.  If  ho  inhaled  inspiration  from  his 
solitary  mountain  air,  it  was  to  breathe  it  out 
over  humanity  in  one  of  its  most  crowded  marts. 
I'rom  the  retirement  of  provincial  life  Count 
Auersperg  put  forth  a  volume  whose  title-page  in 
a  bookseller's  window  must,  we  suppose,  have 
had  some  attraction  for  every  Cockney  of  the 
capital.  These  were  eff'usions  of  a  novel  character 
— daringly  novel ;  at  least  in  that  Austria  into  the 
midst  of  which  they  were  flung ;  and  their  success 
was  in  accordance  with  their  novelty.  Bold  in  con- 
ception, bold  in  language,  liberal  in  sentiment, 
now  plaintive  now  hopeful  in  spirit,  and  marked 
withal  by  such  richness  of  thought  and  grace  of 
expression,  that  even  the  Arch-Chancellor  himself 
is  said  to  have  been  betrayed  into  admiration  of 
them.  But,  if  so,  Mettemich  appreciated  too 
well  the  value  of  the  maxim  of  a  brother  archi- 
politician — *'  Gardez  vous  bien  de  ceder  aux  pre- 
mieres emotions,",  said  the  ex-Bishop  of  Autun, 
**car  elles  sent  bonnes."  And  the  Austrian 
statesman,  checking  the  rising  praise,  said  to  the 
poet,  "  What  a  pity  for  such  great  talents !  The 
direction  you  are  taking  is  pernicious,  destructive 
of  the  order  of  society."  So,  indeed,  to  the 
l^rince's  ideas,  was  all  that  tended,  by  effort  or  by 
expression,  to  the  emancipation  of  the  country 
from  the  stem  thraldom  in  which  he  held  it,  or 
the  ingenious  political  imoudance  in  which  he 
strove  to  educate  it. 

Tlie  words  of  the  Vienna  poet,  however,  found 
an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  many :  and  though  near 
twenty  years  intervened  between  those  bold 
cravings  for  light  and  liberty  and  the  struggle  for 
constitutional  government  in  1848,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that,  clad  in  the  graceful  attire  they 
wore,  they  were  without  influence  upon  the  sen- 
timents of  classes  capable  of  appreciating  them. 
They  were  more  daring,  because  less  vague  than 
Lendu's  aspirations ;  they  appealed  more  directly 
to  persons,  and  attacked  more  pointedly  evils  in 
the  syat^me  Mettemich.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  things  do  not  always  act  immediately 
— almost  insensibly  they  form  the  spirit  of  a 
nation; — or,  they  reflect  it;  for,  indeed,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  the  creators 
of,  or  the  emanations  jfrom,  a  national  sentiment. 
Even  in  France,  among  a  people  of  greater  sus- 
ceptibility, though  the  songs  of  B^ranger  contri- 
buted to  a  revolution,  they  did  not  of  course 
start  it  at  once  into  action.  The  Teutonic  mind 
is  rather  more  slow  to  move ;  and,  considering  the 
fiTcater  power  of  oppression  which  weighed  upon 
Germany,  it  ia  not  surprising  that  long  ycaw 


j  elapsed  between  the  expression  of  a  liberal  p 
I  desires  and  appeals,  and  the  attempt  to  con< 
!  liberal  institutions.  Our  "  Sister  AUemanii 
has  gonorally  needed  some  impulse  from  w^th 
the  eclat  of  some  events  in  another  country, 
fore  she  could  arouse  herself  into  vigorous  ac1 
It  required  the  disaster  of  Moscow  to  call  f 
against  its  foreign  oppressor  all  the  patrio 
of 

"  The  mififlity  Germany, 
She  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Northern  Sea." 

I  This  may  seem  harsh  to  our  respectable  bretl 
I  of  the  Teutonic  stock ;  but  we  fear  it  mus 
allowed  to  be  true.  What  it  mil  require  no 
call  forth  the  energies  of  Germany  against 
great  aggressor  of  the  day,  seems  diifficull 
determine. 

But  to  return  to  the  Austiian  bard.  A  polii 
poet  of  any  pretensions  was  a  phenomenoi 
Austrian  history ;  and  the  Spaziergdnge  < 
Wiener  Foetm  procui-ed  for  its  author  a  recep 
and  a  reputation  such  as  few  had  expcrien 
This  favour  was  reflected  upon  the  earlier  es 
the  Letzte  Hitter,  to  which  attention  was  : 
drawn,  but  which  else,  probably,  would  not  1 
attained  the  popularity  it,  in  our  judgment, 
served.  It  is  chiefly  from  these  two  works 
we  propose  to  make  some  extracts.  In  them 
two  characters  in  which  Griin  claims  a  ape 
hearing  eminently  appear — the  historico-roma 
and  the  political  poet;  and  in  none  of  his. 
sequent  effusions  has  he  sui'passed,  if  indeei 
has  equalled,  the  respective  merit  of  those 
ductious.     Such,  at  least,  is  our  opinion. 

Our  author  continued  to  reside  among 
Carinthian  peasantry,  who  (as  a  brother 
says*)  **  neither  knew  that  their  landlord  x^ 
poet  nor  what  a  poet  was  in  general,  least  c 
what  a  political  and  movement  writer  was." 
the  character  of  political  poet  which  Anast; 
had  so  successfully  asserted  in  his  "  SpaziergH: 
raised  expectations  which  the  public  was  not 
posed  to  renounce.  People  who  had  tasted 
first  delicacy  craved  for  another  supply  of  piq 
food.  In  1835  appeared  the  series  of  poems 
titled  "  Schutt "  (lluins).  The  chords  of  the  p 
lyre  are  not,  in  our  judgment,  here  struck  eil 
with  so  vigorous  or  so  skilful  a  hand  as  in 
"  SpaziergdTtge.*'  To  the  sedentary  Anastal 
we  prefer  Anastatius  a-foot.  Wo  like  better  t 
promenading  troubadour  of  political  poetry,  V 
his  vielle  slung  about  him  in  Vienna  streets  a 
environs.  Yet  "  Schutt "  contains  some  admirrf 
pieces,  and  cannot  justly  be  pronounced  unwort 
of  the  author. 

Between  the  years  1837  and  1842  there  w 

several  editions  collective  of  the  minor  poemi 

I  Anastatius  Griin.     In  these  are  many  and  gi 

I  beauties — many  mannerisms  and  pecuharitiesa! 

no  doubt ;  here  and  there  some  strained  thoug 

I  or  too  involved  expressions  may  be  reproached 

I  them ;  and  indeed  this  may*be  counted  one  of 

faults  of  the  author.     But  the  eye  for  natore, 

•  Edward  Von  Bnuemfeld,  a  popular  Austrian  pc 
\UbQt^)  and  the  author  of  numerous  comic  pieces. 
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svmpathy  with  humanity,  the  appreciation  of  the  ]  to  the  ducal  performer  on  the  bass-viol ;  and  that 
beautiful  and  the  noble,  are  unmistakable  in  them,  did  not  satisfy  those  who  remembered  the  romantic 
An  extract  or  two  will  suffice  to  bear  out  this  garland  of  Maximilian  or  the  political  promenades 
tribute.  !  of  the  Vates  Vindohonemis. 

During  the  interval  just  mentioned,  Count;  'Hiq  *^  Pfaff  vom  Kalcnherg^*  Wfis  promised  long 
Auersperg  was  guilty  of  an  act  which  he  probably  •  before  it  came.  It  did  not  make  its  appearance 
thought  himself  at  lull  liberty  to  perpetrate,  and  |  till  1850.  In  the  meantime,  Count  Auersperg 
Trhich  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  an  offence  of  j  had  \Wtncsscd  the  reviving  liopes  of  ever-hoping, 
the  first  magnitude — ho  married.  This  might,  |  never-finding,  never-ending,  still- pursuing  Ger- 
170  tliiuk,  be  pardoned  as  a  weakness  incident  to  many ;  the  whole-unity,  the  restricted-unity,  the 
Immanity;    but  he  pushed  the  atrocity  further   no-unity — phases  through  which  passed  its  at- 


srill.     The  lady  he  took  unto  himself  was  a  lady 

ill  his    own  rank   of  life — the  Countess  Maria 

Attems,    daughter  of    Count   Ignatius   Attems, 

povcmor  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Styria. 

The  simple-minded  enormity  seems  to  have  brought 

upon  him  the  suspicion  and  wrath  of  some  of  the 

]jarty  which,  bawling  for  political  freedom,  would 

fain  have  exercised  personal  tyranny.     A  fable? 

vds  got  up  of  his  having  applied  lor  a  post  at 

tjurt.   *  *  Anastatius  G  riin  has  married  a  countess, ' ' 

itvassaid,  "hc*s  a  count  himself ;  he*s  seeking 

the  key  of  clnmiberlain ;  no  doubt  he  has  aposta- 


tempts  at  political  regeneration  ;  the  changing 
fortunes  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  all  its 
aspirations,  and  all  its  disappointment  ;  all  its 
honourable  hopes  and  all  its  humbug — the  flou- 
rishing fanfares  at  its  commencement,  the  weak 
whining  whistle  at  its  close.  He  made  one  of  the 
National  Assembly  at  Frankfort;  but  seems  to 
have  taken  speedily  either  to  disgust  or  todespidr, 
for  in  August  of  the  same  year  ho  withdrew  to 
his  quiet  count ly-li to  again.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  able  to  reconcile  his  own  decidedly 
German  sentiments  with  tho  Slavonic  ones  of  at 


tLsed."     "With  true  Mettemich  machiavelism  the  |  least  the  moiety  of  his  constituents.     Tho  **  Pfaff 


Austrian  censorship  refused  to  allow  any  defence 
ai»aiiist  these  accusations  to  appear,  hoping  thus 
tu  ruin  his  credit  with  the  liberals.  The  poet 
replied  at  a  later  period,  and  with  dignity,  to 
attacks  of    this   kind   in  his   "  Xielelungen   im 


vom  Kalenhergy^  then,  was  ready  for  publication, 
it  is  said,  before  the  events  of  1848 ;  but  its  author 
was  imwilling  to  cast  it  among  tho  troubled 
waters  which,  in  that  year,  agitated  his  own 
country  and  tho  greater  part  of  Europe  too.     Tho 


iVwi,"  flinging  this  noble  rebuke  at  the  assailers   contrast,  indeed,  could  scarcely  be  stronger  than 
of  individual  freedom — tho  self-constituted  arbiter  j>  between  the  paternal,  patriarchi^l  government  {io 


of  liberalism : — 

"He  in  whose  heart  the  sunbeams  of  freodoni  once 
have  shined, 

Ne'er  quits  her  cause,  no  never;  though  v/ith  cer- 
tain comrades  joined — 

We  carry  the  banner  of  Freedom,  and  not  hor 
livery — we ! 

The  serf  wants  under-servants ;  but  not  e'en  Free- 
dom's slave  I'll  be."-:: 

'^)A  "  Nichelungen  im  Frach^^  (in  1843)  and  the 
**Pjafff)om  KaUnlerg  "  are  the  latest  products  of 
-Statins' s  muse.  In  the  former,  in  which  the 
•uthor  has  adopted  the  metrical  form  of  that 
^ty  epic  which,  with  unconscious  irony,  tho 


call  it  so  by  courtesy)  of  Otho  the  Meny— one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  poem — and  the  state  of  things 
in  that  memorable  year.  Tlic  tippling  Cure  of 
the  Kalenberg,  popular  hero  as  he  was  of  Vien- 
nese ti'adition,  would  have  found  a  strange  audi- 
tory for  his  jolly  theology  in  the  streets  of  Vienna 
in  March  or  in  October,  '48.  We  may  observe, 
nioreuver,  that  something  of  the  simie  idea  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  poet's  mind  when  drawing 
Kaker  Max  and  JTerzog  Otto.  Each  is  placed 
before  us  as  a  specimen  of  the  good-liearted  mo- 
nanli.  MaXj  besides  being  a  chivalrous  prince, 
is  also  a  good  fellow;  and  we  can't  help  having  a 
suspicion  that  the  author,  witludl  his  liberal  sen- 
timents, has  a  sneaking  kindness  for  the  paternal 


erscbure)  for  the  bass-viol.     This  hobby --  —  1 1.  .         .  i,.,.      ,        , 

Jtspccteble  Herzog  served  as  a  vehicle  for  satire  I  liament  receives  an  additional  exphmation 
of  another  kind  directed  against  political  poctiy .  }}'^  ''Romanzen-Krantz  of  the  ^^LdzieltiU 
of  the  abusive  school-George  Ilerweg  to  wit.  j  ff''  ^<>F;|?f  ^'^th  a  (luainlly-conceived  piece,  en- 
Thc  success,  however,  of  the  -  Xichlungni ''  was  ^'^^^''^  ^}'^  ^\^}^^\  «  ^^'^^^  ^^•.  />  joiner  is  singing 
^.otverv  great.  Although  it  had  a  real  personalitv  !  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^l^H^^s  his  trade  m  his  workshop ;  and 
f'TiU subject,  like  the  -  Letzte  lUitcrr  the  public  '■  ^^^^^  r^"^«  ^^^^  lugubiious  memment  :— 
^dnot  find  in  it  the  fine  glow  and  nicy  freshness    .  ^yhithor,  ye  jranaiils,  riding?  and  thou,  drear  com- 

w  that  earlier  effort.     Many  of  its  beauties  were  ;  lades,  say ? 

OTcrlooked  or  unrecognised,  and  the  Avliole  was ;  Whithor,  ye  skipi^ors  on    the  sea?    thou,   cripple, 

^^pttded  as  a  fine  piece  of  fun  or  humour  uprojms  I  wliithcr  away? 

~'-^;- I  All  bound    alike:    all!    sailing,    riding,    and   hoh- 

•  Wenn ihren  StrahUlie  Freyheit cinmal durchs  Horz  :  bling,  too. 

..  ff«goMen,  ^Meanwhile,  at  home  btay  1,  and  make  tlic  colTiiH 

Abfiah  der  nie  und  nimmcr,  trotz  sond'rcn  Knmpf  j-^j.  j,j^j  ^^^^  you." 

^ff  tragen  der  Fi-eyheit  Braincr,  ni(?lit  ihro  Livcrcion ; '  At  Ncustadt  lives  a  joiner,  the  castle  near  he  wones, 
^  Knecht  ^ill  unterknechte ;  der  Freiliuit  stlbst  i  Thence  (*vory  day  this  dlUy  cou\c*/\\\\\\^  f>v\\wa  ^\j\" 
kvin  SUav  ich  seio.  ./         tones ; 
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YouDg  roaster  joiuer  siDgs  it,  as  soon  as  shines  the 

morn, 
Song  sung  from  fresh  and  merry  lips,  where  never 

beard  was  shorn. 

Once  came  into  the  workshop  a  man  in  haste  and 

glee— 
"  Up,  master,  make  a  cradle,  and  make  it  speedily. 
Long  live  our  Emperor,  Frederic !  long  may  his  line 

bear  sway ! 
For  th'  Empress  Leonora  hath  borne  a  son  to-day." 

The  joiner  frames  the  cradle,  of  good  stout  timber 
squared. 

Close  oy  there  stood  a  coffin,  from  the  same  piece 
prepared. 

Spurted  the  spUnters  sparklingly,  saw  scraped,  and 
hammer  rung ; 

While,  keeping  time,  his  quaint  old  song  the  youth- 
ful master  sung. 

The  first  important  event  in  the  youth  of  Maxi- 
milian is  his  betrothal  to  Mary  of  Burgundy. 
Charles  the  Bold  had  the  idea  of  founding  a 
new  kingdom  of  Burgundy ;  and  with  this  view 
a  meeting  takes  place  between  the  Duke  and  the 
old  Emperor,  Frederic  III.,  at  Treves,  where  the 
union  of  the  young  couple  is  agreed  upon.  Aus- 
tria and  Burgundy  ally  themselves  by  marriage- 
union  ;  as  we  all  know,  the  fertile  source  of  dis- 
putes and  wars  for  generations  to  come — the  point 
upon  which  turned  the  politics  of  central  Europe 
for  centuries  afterwards.  All  the  world  is  fami- 
liar with  the  end  of  Charles  the  Bold,  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Lorraine.  The  fine  dramatic  scene 
of  Anne  of  Geierstein,  with  the  shock  of  the  hos- 
tile hosts  of  Burgundy  and  Switzerland,  and  the 
treachery  of  Campo  Basso,  will  readily  recur  to 
the  reader.  The  close  of  the  rash  Duke's  career 
is  thus  sung  by  the  Austrian  bard : — 

"  Now,  fare  thee  well,  dear  daughter  mine ;  and  if,  as 

well  may  be, 
I  come  no  more,  then  take  thou  another  lord  to  thee. 
In  Austria  sun  thy  ripening   bloom;   fair,  fertile 

Austria:  there, 
There  blooms  the  flower  of  chivalry,  earth  holds  not 

one  so  fair." 

With  teai-ful  eves,  the  daughter  looks  after  him  afar. 
As  he,  with  all  his  chivaliy,  rode  out  in  pomp  of  war. 
Away,   away !   the  armour  s    glance,  the   captains' 

shout  aloud. 
Burst  from  the  wi*eath  of  dust,  as  flash  and  clap 

from  rifted  cloud. 

At  Nancy,  for  the  ravens,  there  was  a  feast  prepaied : 
There  was  the  trial  tried  and  judged,  and  bloody  was 

th'  award. 
Down,  trunk  and  branch,  went  Burgundy:  and  in 

the  self-same  hour 
Cropped  was  the  flower  of  Switzer's  land ;  cropp'd 

was  Lorraine's  fair  flow'r. 

Who  late  distinct  by  badge  and  hue,  stood  face  to 

face  as  foes. 
In  badge  and  hue,  confounded  now,  side  by  side 

repose. 
Like  kings  in  purple  mantle  with  their  red,  red  blood 

at  peace. 
Peace  signed  and  sealed  by  that  di-ead  judge  who 

makes  all  strife  to  cease. 

At  Nano^,  in  the  Minster,  there  is  a  new  grave-stone : 
And  leaning,  like  a  monument,  a  woman  pale  and 


That  clouded  brow,  that  droojiing  eye,  a  bitter  giief 

declare. 
Yes!  'tis  the  desolate  daughter  weeps  for  her  father 

there. 
At  Nancy  to  the  funeral  came,  folk  from  far  and  near, 
I^d  by  a  mournful  piety;  nor  flowed  there  then  a 

tear 
Unfelt  or  feigned.     When  princes  die,  'tis  then  their 

deeds  arise — 
Flattery  may  veil  the  life  of  kings :   Truth  liglits        ^ 

their  obsequies. 

Next  come  the  meeting  and  the  espousals  of  ^^ 
the  betrothed   pair.     Ghent  and  Bruges  arc  ra-— ^ 
diant  with  fStes ;  as,,  in  our  own  day,  upon  aa^ 
renewal  of  marriage-ties  between  the  reigning^  ^ 
family  of  the  Belgic  Provinces  and  the  House  of^:> 
Austria.     The  preceding  marriage  by  proxy  if^ 
touched  off  in  these  few  lively  verses  : — 

Now  came  the   messengers  of  spring,  with  caror<:^. 

re-appearing, 
And  the  first  shoots  their  modest  heads  up  to  tljTj^ 

light  were  i*earing. 
As  with  Bavaria's  trusty  Duke,  Max  took  his  pies*  ^^ 

sant  way. 
Upon  the  greensward  riding;  and  thus  be  'gan       ^^^ 

say — 

"  Look,  Louis  mine,  how  fail*  all  round  returning  K^        ^ 

comes  out, 

How  joy  the  palace  and  the  cot  goes  busily  al>out ^^ 

The  messengers  of  love  return  in  all  the  sweet  co  ^s:.^^^ 

tree, 
And  thou  a  trusty  messenger  of  love  shalt  be  for  Er^joe, 

**  To  Burgundy's  Mary  hie  thee;  greet  her  fi-om  i^EL_ne; 

and  stand 
My  proxy  at  tlie  altar,  and  join  with  hers  thine  hi—  ml. 
And  lead  her  to  the  bridal  bed. — Nay,  laugh  ■■^ot, 

rogue,  I  pray  thee  ; 
For,  clad  in  mail  it  is  that  thou  beside  the  bride  u^:s  ust 

lay  thee. 

"  Mail  on  right  arm,  on  right  thigh  mail :  to  sigTCi  i  iy 

til  at  she 
My  choice  in  peace  and  battle,  and  my  devise  sto  ^l 

be. 
And  'twixt  you  both  a  naked  sword  shall  gleam  txn^th 

bright  and  keen, 
To  signify,  *  Wo  to  the  wretch  *  would  step  our  b**^"*-  ^' 

between." 

Gaily  Bavaria  rode  his  way ;  and  gay,  where'er        ^ 

came. 
Was  every  one — the  trooper  and  the  parson — all     "^^"^ 

same. 
Burgher  and  boor  alike  rejoiced,  each  as  his  i]lx<^^^ 

might  be. 
And  eke  the  lovely  Duchess  in  the  land  of  Burgax^  ^J^* 

This  is  pleasant  poetry,  is  it  not,  fair  leadoic"^  • 
and  we  wish  you  all  as  merry  a  minstrel  at  y^^  ^ 
nuptiiils — should  they  not  yet  have  been  o^^'^o- 
brated. 

We  pass  a  victory  of  Max's  over  the  Frencl*    ^^ 
Guincgate.     Soon  a  son  and  heir  is  bom  to  hiti^  i* 


•  This,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  was  Philip  ^~? 
Fair,  husband  of  the  unhappy  Joanna  of  Castile*  .^^ 
father  of  Charles  V.  A  daughter  wa.s  the  second  frti»  *"  ^ 
Max's  union  vriih  Mar>'  of  Burgundy — Margaret,  ^"**®" 
cessively  the  rejected  betrothed  of  the  Dauphin  (•^^f'" 
wards  Chailes  A'lll.),  the  widow  of  Don  Juan  (bro*-*^^' 
of  Joanua  and  heir  of  the  Spanish  monarcbv),  and  *"* 
unf  e  ot  Vhiiibert  of  Savoy, 
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And  the  land  is  agcdnfdted.  And  soon  the  dcar- 
iored  wife  is  lost,  and  the  old  turbulent  land  is 
ere  long  in  turbulence  again.  The  sturdy  burghers 
of  the  Jlemish  towns  are  up  and  doing.  The 
guardianship  of  young  Philip  is  claimed  by  the 
4>5tatcs  of  Planders ;  and  the  boy  is  placed  in  the 
lecping  of  the  authorities  of  Ghent.  They  who 
liad  condenined  and  executed  Hugonet  and 
!Humbercourt,  the  counsellors  of  Mary,  for  a  pix)- 
Jected  alliance  with  the  Dauphin  of  France,  now 
proposed  to  marry  her  daughter  to  that  prince  ! 
Tumults  occur  at  Bruges,  and  Max  himself  is 
seized  and  clapped  in  durance  by  the  worthies  of 
that  ancient  city;  from  which  the  approach  of 
German  armies  delivers  him.  In  the  poem, 
Kxrax  Ton  der  Kosen,  the  King's  fool  and  Mend, 
(who  plays  a  significant  and  well-sustained  rdle 
in  this  "Bomanzen  Kranz,")  makes  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  induce  Max  to  break  his  parole  and 
escape  from  prison ;  and  Max,  upon  joining  his 
German  rescuers,  shows  considerable  generosity 
and  forgiyeness  of  injuries  ....  in  the  poem. 
But — sorry  as  we  are  to  differ  from  so  agreeable  an 
authority — amicus  Anastatius,  sed  magis  amica 
reritas.  History  tells  of  this  "  Letzter  Hitter'* 
that  he  not  ovcr-faithftilly  observed  the  oath 
worn  by  him  on  his  own  deliverance.  "  Trois 
jonrs  apres,"  says  a  good  modem  historian  of  the 
toixntry,  "  il  donnait  ordre  k  ses  soldats  de  courir 
5u.a  aux  gens  do  Flandre."*  But  we  must  not, 
w-o  suppose,  be  too  exigeant  on  that  score. 

Trom  the  episode  of  the  Flemish  troubles,  we 
s^*lc?ct  the  two  following  pieces,  as  excellent  spe- 
^ '  ixicns  of  Count  Auersperg  in  the  dashing  style, 
■•^=^rl  of  his  handling  of  the  humorous.  A  fortress 
f>f  ^e  Low  Coimtries  is  here  so  ingeniously  in- 
^<i!Sted  and  so  triumphantly  taken  by  Anastatius 
^Jid  his  hero  in  conjunction,  that  even  My  Uncle 
•*^ol)y  and  the  Corporal  would,  wo  arc  sure,  have 
Commended  the  exploit,  notwithstanding  the 
*^>xiicwhat  irregular  approaches  of  the  besieging 
^^-yxny  and  the  absence  of  the  usual  forms  of  u 
&if>ge. 

MAX  BEFORE  DENDERMONDE. 

*~i^  ow  welcome  to  tlie  traveller  shows  Dendernionde's 

strong  town, 
^"^^  bittlements  all  gleaming  as  the  golden  sun  goes 

down. 
*^  ^  it»  Max,  for  tliec's  no  welcome,  these  rebels  brave 
^^        thy  power, 
^  ^leir  gates  are  barred,  their  banners  flaunt  upon 

wfldl  and  tower. 

*  *»e  abbot  of  Dendermonde,  he  was  set  with  his 

monks  to  sup, 
*^^  if  the  meats  were  meagre,  with  wine  he  made  it 
**       np. 

*  ^wroamui,  broUiers !  no  idlers  we  monks  must  be, 
p.     I  trow; 
^^  duty  must  follow  another,  so  let  us  a-w^alking 

go." 
~^*  Dendermonde  the  abbess   with  her  nuns  was 

reading  o'er 
"*  «»e  l^eud   of  Saint  Abclard,   and  her  oyos  they 
wept  full  sore : 


..     •Uistoipe  dela  Belgique,  par  H.  G.  Moke,  J'ivf-sseur 
*  ^I'nivemtcde  Gaad. 


"  The  evening's  fine ;  so  let  us  go  chant  in  the  open 

air; 
We  shall  have  no  mastiffs  howling  in  the  holy 

Psalms  out  there." 

With  rosary  and  breviaiy,  the  nuns  and  monks  went 

out 
At  the  town-gate,  to  saunter  the  pleasant  fields  about : 
The  nuns  they  sang  so  sweetly,  the  monks  so  stoutly 

sighed, 
"  Sweet  bridegroom,  Jesus  !  "  those ;  and  these,  "  0 

•Mary,  come,  sweet  bride !  " 
And  as  they  came  to  good  greenwood,  singing  on 

either  hand. 
Rustled  the  branches  briskly,  and  a  thundering  Toice 

cried,  "Stand!" 
And  dashing  through  copse  and  brushwood,  came 

gallants  in  helm  and  mail. 
That  the  monks'  teeth  'gan  chatter,  and  the  nuns 

turned  deadly  pale. 
And  trampling  through  the  thicket,  a  stately  caralier 
Bursts,  and  reins  up  his  snorting  steed  amidst  that 

martial  gear ; 
*'Ha!  welcome,  o*  God's  name,"  he  cried,   "ye're 

come  out  far,  I  swear : — 
God  save  thee,  my  I-Ady  Abbess;  Sir  Abbot,  'greet 

you  fair. 
"  'Tis  Max  of  Austria  greets  ye.    'Troth,  I'm  cam- 
paigning too : 
But  for  to-night  my  quarters  I'd  willingly  change 

with  you. 
Come !  tent  for  tent !  my  board's  not  rich :  enough 

for  hungry  folks ; 
And  many  a  foaming  pitcher  shines,  and  many  a 

platter  smokes. 
'•  I'm  somewhat  out  of  spirits — would  fain  my  mind 

divert, 
But  most  of  all  do  I  delight  in  the  merry  mummers' 

sport ; 
I've  just  bethought  me  of  a  prank— ye  must  not  say 

me  nay  ;— 
Yell  loud  us  cowl  and  cape  to-night, — aud  veil  too, 

by  my  fay." 

Thereat  the  monks*  beards  waggle,  the  nuns  began 

to  blush, 
And  *mong  themselves  they  whispered,  "  God  help 

us  at  this  push  !  " 
But  Max  spake  to  his  following,  *'  My  merry  men,  I 

say, 
Come,  half  to  the  cape,  and  half  to  the  veil ;  then 

quick  to  the  town  away  ! 

"Let  Barbanson  liis  carcase  insert 'neath  the  Abbot's 
cape, 

Thou,  iCunz,  my  merry  mentor,  take  the  Lady  Ab- 
bess' shape. 

'Tis  a  mad  march,  and  therefore  there's  business  of 
this  kind ; 

So,  quick  to  Dendermonde,  I  trust  not  to  be  long 
behind." 

Now  monks  and  nuns,  in  cowl  and  veil,  drawn  up  in 

order  stood ; 
Friend  Kunz,  he  looked  so  stately  in  the  garb  of 

sisterhood ! 
And  as  the  pretty  Abbess  hangs  the  veil  before  his 

eves, 
He  thinks— just  what  a  fool  like  him  tcould  think  ; 
you  may  surmise. 

At  Dendermonde  on  the  rampart,  a-leaning  on  his 

spear, 
A  sentry  stands,  aud  UoVU  \u*  ^o\i^  \i\\  qv\1  \xx  ^' 

moonshine  clear.  ^ 
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•'  O,  a  monk  with  a  cape,  aud  a  monkey  or  ape  I  the 

rhyme,  it's  good  and  fine ; 
For  the  monkey  or  ape,  and  the  monk  with  his  cape, 

each  loves  his  wcncli  aud  wine." 

"  Now  hum  that  slanderous  throat  of  thine;  is'tthus 
thou  say'et  thy  pray'rs  ? 

Quick,  open  the  gate,  blasphemer ! "  and  the  new- 
made  Abbot  swears. . 

The  now-made  Abbot  at  the  gate  swore  a  round  oatli 
in  ire, 

And  the  impatient  sisterhood  growled  siurlily  in  quire. 

"Your  pardon,  good  Sir  Ahbot;  but 'tis  a  curious 
case 

That  an  Abbot  should  curse  like  a  cut- throat,  an  Ab- 
bess vent  deep  bass." 

Shaking  his  head,  the  sentry  thus  says  to  himself 
aside, 

Then  creak  the  iron  hinges,  and  the  gate  stands  open 
wide. 

••  Would'st  have  thine  entranc»-fee,  man  ?  in  sooth 

thy  voice  is  good. 
So  I  will  teach  thee  a  song,  man  !  may  be  'tis  some 

what  rude. 
Ihit   'tis  of  pious  uses,"  said  the    Lady   Abbess, 

swinging 
The  sword  round  her  head,  "  and  will  take  thee  in  a 

trice  to  Heav'n  a  singing." 

Ha!  how  the  hlades  go  whistling !  how  through  the 

streets  they  pour ! 
How  battle-cry  and  'larum  minple  in  wild  uproar  ! 
Sure  never  did  nuns  deal  round  them  such  lusty 

strokes ;  such  a  sum 
Of  souls  never  yet  was  recruited  by  monks  for  the 

kingdom  to  como. 

At  the  gate  are  tnimpets  tingling,  there's  the  tramp 
of  horse  without ; 

There's  flourish  of  drums  a-beating :  ha !  Max  that 
is  thy  shout ! 

Now  welcome,  sire,  in  Dendermonde ;  with  thy  ban- 
ner conquest-crowned, 

Hang  it  out  high,  in  pomp  and  pride,  to  all  the  land 
around. 

'Tis  done ;  next  mom  the  victor  bids  the  rebel  chief- 
tains call, 

"  In  sooth,"  he  said,  "  I  thought  not  so  soon  to  meet 
you  all. 

But  as  priests,  and  not  avengers,  wo  entered  here  this 
while; 

And  the  priest's  office  is,  sirs,  to — ^pardon  and  recon- 
cile. ' 

The  next  specimen  wo  take  of  the  Flemish  ad- 
ventures is  written  in  the  same  fine  round  text — a 
picture  drawn  by  the  same  bold  pencil,  lighted 
and  shaded  by  the  same  skilful  colouring.  Nothing 
could  be  in  better  keeping  with  the  country^. 
You  would  think  you  were  looking  upon  a  scene 
of  one  of  the  masters  of  that  school — Tcniors  or 
Ostadc  might  have  furnished  the  company  col- 
lected in  the  piece,  entitled 

THE  THllONE  AND   THE   THREE-LEGGED 
STOOL. 
Hero  it  is : — 

Tln*ee  heads  of  Guilds  sat  gaming,  drinking,  singing, 

in  Bruges'  town ; 
'Twas  the  dyer,  and  the  sooty  smith,  and  the  skipper 

burly  and  brown. 
And   with  them  Sutor  Koppenoll,  from   Ghent,  a 

boisterous  blade, 
A  bawJerin  tbo  councihlml] — a  botcher  at  his  trade. 


"There's  news,  my  masters!"     Sutor  < 

Royal  Majesty 
Comes  here  at  Candlemas :  God  grant  th 

lijrht  to  see !  " 
The  dyer  takes  th'  occasion  to  peep  inhisi 

cards. 
The  while  he  mumbles,  half  aloud,  the 

merry  words  — 

'•  O,  once  there  was  a  kingling, — a  marm 

say,— 
Who  was  by  no  means  unemployed,  for  1: 

niglit  and  day. 
At  night,  because  to  sleep  at  night  in  this 

tomary ; 
And  by  day,  because  that  very  sleep  had 

weak  and  weaiy." 

At  this  the  smith  breaks  in,  and  cries,  "  ^ 

Max,  d'ye  see, 
I  bear  no  grudge  against  him ;  a  brave,  g 

he. 
But  for  those  gentry,  iron-shod,  who  want 

the  sport. 
To  dance  and  prance  on  the  people's  corr 

on  them  !  his  court!" 

The  Sutor  claps  him  on  the  back,  smili 

ningly, 
"  A  pair  of  nice  new  boots,  friend  smith, 

make  for  thee.'' 
Just  then   the    dyer    slaps    the    board, 

'*  Hurrah !  I've  won  :  for 
See,  here's  the  king  of  clubs,  and  see  tht 

diamonds  done  for." 

In  WTath  the  bluff  brown  skipper  sraashe 

against  the  wall, 
"  'Tis  a  God-a-mercy  life  ye  lead  on  shor 

men  all. 
Poor  knaves !  the  kings  e'en  smite  them  d 

so  they  ever  servo  ye." 
Up  spmug  the  men,  down  went  the  stooh 

rible  topsy-turvy. 

Quoth  smith,  "  A  wretched  bauble,  in  tnit 

tre  is, 
I'd  hold  it  Sony  craftwork,  as  a  proof-pi 

wis." 
*•  I've  many  a  scarlet  rag  at  homo,  that 

oring,"  cries  the  dyer, 
"  They'd  make  a  throne  of  Sutor's  stool,  ( 

a  trifle  higher. " 

Shaking  his  head  sagaciously,  full  of  subli 
Stood  Sutor,  and  his  wisdom  delivered  in 
"'J'he  shoe  of  State — Ropul)lica — of  late 

hole  in't, 
But    master   Koppenoll    opines    there's 

mend  the  sole  in't. 

"Prav,  Sirs,  wlio  gave  the  scepti'e  into  the 

hand  ? 
Wliy,  lie  who  reigns  in  Ilcav'n;  for  He  c 

— their  land. 
But  for  tliese  Netherlands,  'tis  tre  by  h 

did  make  them, 
And  so  we'll  take  our  Governors  just  wher< 

to  take  them." 

"  Bravo,  thou  sturdy  Sutor  !     Our  leader 

be." 
So  shouted  loud  in  chorus  the  other  comr 
And  staggered  out  of  doors,  and  rnshec 

tower  amain. 
Tugged  all  the  bell*?,  and  rang  th'  alarm  a; 

again. 
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>m  c*  w  Tou  miglit  see  i*  th*  market-place  the  flags  of 

Guilds  expanded, 
^Vnd  all  around  them,  severally,  the  Corporations 

banded. 
j\t  first  'twas  but  a  murmur,  but  soon  in  boisterous 

tone, 
~irrojn  the  people  and  the  principals  came  "  KoppenoU, 

lead  us  on !" 

Then  tlirough  the  streets  and  squares  the  wild  up- 
roarious rabble  flings, 
Sbatt  nng  and  trampling  in  the  slime  the  monuments 

of  kin^s. 
Ilew  iron,  bronze;  flew  sceptre,  sconce;  flew  ducal 

nose  of  stone. 
And  wooden  brains — right  royal  brains — ^went  spin- 
ninj*  many  an  one. 

A  rapid,  rattling,  excellent  sketcb,  this  seems 
to  "OS,  of  popular  sedition.  In  the  meantime, 
howerer,  Maximilian  had  been  chosen  King  of 
the  Bomans — a  text  which  the  author  seizes  on 
for  the  following  animated  description,  with  a 
tender  touch  at  the  close : — 

MAXIMILIAN,  KING  OF  THE  KOMANS. 

"  Thie  crown  of  gold  sits  heavily  upon  my  bold  old 

head, 
riiou,  Max,  my  sturdy  son,  wilt  wear  it  lighter  in 

my  stead. 
TremWing  in  mine,  the  sceptre  rests  firmly  in  thy 

hand." 
^o  thoofjbt  the  aged  Emperor,  and  so  thought  all 

the  land. 

*^^   -Aix  within  the  Minster,  at  the  crowning  of  the 

*A«?reare  gjlkg  and  velvets  waving,  helms  and  mitros 
r  -.  .     listening. 

^i  i*i  brow  anoint  with  th'  holy  oil,  young  Maximilian 
j^         there, 

^*»R  the  Great  Charles's  sword  in  hands  worthy  tht? 
height  to  bear. 

^^<)^e*sgray  Bishop,  though  his  head  by  ago  had 
A  -    ^^^^  shaken, 

"^  ^nstily  as  when  by  friend  the  hand  of  friend  is 
v^       taken, 

^  grasps  the  crown  untrembling — knows  that  on 
>^       nobler  brow 

*^^^  ever  placed  a  diadem  than  where  he  sots  it 
^j      now. 

*^  organ  8  tones  have  died  away,  and  in  th'  imperial 

^he  jovous  crowning-banquet  sit  lords  and  princes 

i-V,  all;' 

^Ui  silver  flagons    runs  the  wine,    cool  as   the 
_Y       fountain  purling, 

**l  cooxingly  from  platt's  of  gold   come  savoury 
*»^        vapours  curling. 

^^    Palatine  the  goblet    raised,    and    laughingly 
**    J.     began, 

^-^ng  live  old  Father  Khine !     Fair  sirs,  lot  boast 
J,^      who  boast  it  can, 
^  J^  harbours  in  his  borders  a  jewel  so  divine, 

^«  that  can  set  his  heart  a-fire,  like  these  good 
^.^       grapes  of  mine." 

'ion,  each  in  turn,  the  princes  praised  their  realm 
^       and  fair  countree, 

""^n*!  Frederic,  the  old  Emperor,  his  Austria  vaunted 
^-,       he; 

'^logne'g  gray  Bishop  boasted  liis  mighty  Minster 

*  »sferiile  fields  Bavaria,  and  his  blue  stream  rolling  by. 


Then  up  and  spake  Sir  Albert,  from  Saxon  land, 

"  In  gold 
And  iron  lies  my  treasure,  sparkling  in  miner's  hold, 
The  gold  our  women  teaches  to  be  blameless,  bright, 

and  pure, 
Our  manhood  from  the  iron  learns  stout  nerve  and 

spirit  sure." 

TJion  up  and  spake  the  Swabian  Count,  the  bearded 

Eberhard,  he — 
••  In  truth,  no  jewel  of  that  kind  sprouts  in  the 

fields  for  me ; 
But  if  in   deepest  wildwood,  I  list  mine  eyes  to 

close, 
Each  subject's  breast  a  pillow  were,  where  softly  I'd 

repose."* 

Time  was  and  Max  had  ta'en  his  part,  in  such  a 

contest  v}nng, 
But  now  his  love,  his  life,  his  all,  is  in  the  dark 

earth  lying ; 
Closed  are  his  lips  in  silence,  with  their  melancholy 

smile, 
But  warmly,  feelingly,  he  pressed    the    Swabian's 

hand  the  while. 

The  scene  changes  again.  Farewell  to  Flandorg, 
for  the  nonco.  After  a  visit  to  trusty  T}to1,  in 
which  Max  has  a  narrow  escape  of  his  life  white 
chamois-hunting,  we  are  before  the  walls  of  the 
Austrian  capital.  The  Emperor  Frederic  III. 
(whose  almost  solo  happy  act,  by  the  .way,  was 
the  maiTying  of  his  son  to  the  heiress  of  Bur- 
gundy) had  been  dispossessed  of  his  Duchy  of 
Lower  Austria  by  Matthias  Corvinus.  That 
I  glorious  Hungarian  being  now  dead,  Max  suc- 
ceeds in  regaining  the  ancient  family  heritage, 
and  carries  the  war  into  Hungary.  It  is,  wc  may 
mention,  about  this  time  that  the  succession  in 
Hungary  "looms  in  the  distance"  for  the  House 
of  Austiia.  Well,  Maximilian  is  now  before  tho 
walls  of  the  old  capital,  before  that  oft-besiogcd 
and  battered  city.  Queen  of  the  Danube.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  marriage  of  Hapsburg  and  Bur- 
gundy, so  here,  certain  similarities  (with  a  dif- 
ference concomitant,  no  doubt)  to  the  occun'ences 
of  our  own  day  will,  doubtless,  strike  tho  reader. 
Histor}^,  it  is  said,  repeats  itself;  but  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  the  poet,  when  he  penned 
these  verses,  as  little  thought  of  living  to  see  tho 
Magyar  threatening  the  capital  of  the  empire,  or 
its  own  sovereigns  retaking  forcible  possession  of 
it,  as  he  did  of  witnessing  a  revival  of  family  alli- 
ance between  the  Fleming  and  the  Austrian. 

MAX  veil  WIEN. 

There  is  a  plot  of  upland  that  near  Vienna  lies, 
Thereon  an  old  gray  column  carved  in  quaint  and 

curious  guise. 
The  "  Spinner  at  the  Cross"  is  called  the  spot  since 

olden  days. 
And  the  dim  legends  of  old  Time  hang  over  it 

always. 


*  This  saying  of  the  old  Wirterabcrger  is  a  favourite 
text  with  his  coimtrj-mcn.  The  deservedly  popular 
Swabian  chamonnier^  the  prince  of  composci*s  of  Volki- 
Ifidery  Justinus  Komer,  h.is  a  neat  little  poem,  entitled 
"  Der  riecliite  Fiirst"  in  which  Eberhard  mit  dera  liarte 
delivers  at  AVomis  the  same  sentiment  ns  here  at  Ai>;  l.i- 
Chapelle. 
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E'en  to  this  day  the  traveller,  that  lialteth  here 

awhile, 
Feels  solemn,  sweet  enchantment  his  yielding  soul 

heguile ; 
Feels  iiisj^iration  o  er  him  its  rustling  pinions  fold, 
Descending  like  the  hird  of  light  from  realms  of 

sunny  gold. 

For  there  in  all  its  vastness,  in  all  its  proud  array. 

As  by  one  magic  touch,  the  old  imperial  city  lay ; 

Around,  green  heights  and  forests,  sti'eam,  mead, 
and  harvest-gold, 

A  charter  of  all  goodly  things  by  Providence  out- 
rolled. 

And  all  around  that  sea  of  stone,  here  spread  o'er 

valley  fair, 
On  mountains  and  on  uplands  green,   on  slopes 

inclining  there ; 
Hamlet,  and  church,  and  mansion,  dotting  the  wide 

greensward. 
As  solitary  sheep  that  browse  far  from  the  general  herd. 

And    hark!    the  various    murmurs,  the  sound  of 

chariots  rolling, 
Bells  from  a  hundi*ed  steeples,  shouts  of  mirth  and 

carols  trolling ; 
In  thousand  echoes  up  it  comes,  straight  to  th' 

arrested  ear. 
As  if  one  general  hymn  cried  out,  "  A  happy  people's 

here !" 

Gently  thou  feel'st  the  conscious  soil  tremble  thy 

footsteps  under. 
So  bravely  life  and  pleasure  bound  and  beat  the 

ground  down  yonder. 
Gently  the  breeze  around  thee  comes  purling,  light, 

and  clear, 
And  whispers  to  thy  conscious  heart,   *'  A  happy 

people's  here !" 

Not  so  felt  Maximilian,  what  time  he  stationed  hei'e, 
AVith  horsemen  and  with  fautassins,  with  banner, : 

shield,  and  spear,  | 

With  burnished  helm  and  cuirass,  but  mournfully  \ 

looked  he,  "  i 

AVith  moistened  eye  upon  the  town,  and  all  that  fair  I 

countree.  '■ 

What  though  he  gaze  again  upon  the  giant  Minster 

high. 
The  massive  walls,  and  yonder  the  blue  Danube 

sweeping  by — 
Danube,  that  like  enchanter's  snuko  that  watch  by 

treasure  holds. 
In  the  bright  cincture  of  its  waves  the  faithful  city 

folds? 

What  though  the  gi-ay  old  castle  of  his  race  again 

he  spy, 
AVhile  o'er  his  soul  the  memory  comes  of  happier 

days  gone  by ; 
AVhere  erst  caressed  by  peaceful  gales,  flew  Haps- 

burg's  standard,  there 
St.Stephen's  wanior-bluzonry  flaimts  fiercely  in  the  air. 

And  the  broad  fields  around  him — so  di-ear  and 
waste  they  be ! 

Erst  waved  the  golden  ears  as  waves  the  multitu- 
dinous sea. 

Who  harvested  ?— the  husbandman  ?— reaped  he  the 
fields  indeed  ? 

Or  was  the  fair  fruit  tnmipled  by  the  wild  Hun's 
browsing  steed  ? 

Where  the  green  heights  range  yonder,  the  bright 

blue  sti-eam  along, 
J'rst  came  frum  out  ilie  clustering  vines  the  voici*  of 

c/jocjJuJ  song. 


Ah,  where  is  now  the  vintager?    He  comes  not 

alone 
At  night  he  comes,  and  silently,  compelled  to  t 

his  own. 

In  all  yon  village  churches  that  stand  so  white  i 

sheen, 
Mute  are  the  bells,  the  song  is  mute— men  mn 

low  within. 
How  changed  from  when  thanksgiving  was  the  ] 

pie's  only  prayer  I 
What  blessings  could  they  ask  of  Heav'u  who 

and  happy  were  ? 

Wail  upon  wail,  and  cloud  on  cloud,  from  mti 

smoking  home, 
As  't  called  him,  "  To  thy  people  come— come,  t 

DeHverer,  come  !*' 
And  Max,  he  sees ;  the  answer  bursts  burning  fi 

his  breast — 
"  Yes,  soon  to  you,  my  people,  shall  rescue  come  i 

rest ! 

"  Austria,  my  lovely  Austria  !  whei*e  is  the  land ! 

thee? 
The  diamond  Tmth  tliou  beai-'st  as  shield — ah,  gu 

it  constantly ! 
The  very  ah'  tnat's  o'er  thee   breathes   bless! 

thousand  fold. 
Thy  paths  are  streams  of  silver,  and  thy  mounti 

wells  of  gold ! 

"  Hail,  my  own  land  !  But  woe  is  me  to  see  thee  t 

again. 
With  grief  in  all  thy  dwellings,  grief  in  valley,  1 

and  plain ! 
Thine  air  the  burning  hamlet's  smoke,  thy  ri^ 

streams  of  blood ; 
Despair  thine  only  song,  and  truth  thy  sole  remain 

good. 

''  And  thou,  my  own  ancestral  town,  Vienna !  t 

again 
To  see  thee!     Banners  on  thy  walls  all  drenc! 

with  blood  like  rain ! 
Alas!  no  peaceful  garlands  thy  prince  must  bi 

thee  now, 
But  with  war's  fioiy  tresses  ho  perforce  must  wrea 

thy  brow. 

"  Much  hast  thou  borne,  and  much  must  bear ; 

still  my  vision  ranging, 
Sees  this  thy  prison-house  of  woe  to  joyous  ten 

changing. 
Soon,  soon,  may  peace  returaing,  thy  constant  ti 

repay. 
And  freedom  from  thy  long,  long  night,  dawn  t 

lasting  day !' 

W'e  cordially  echo  the  desire  expressed  in 
last  line  for  the  good  city  and  citizens  of  the 
capital  of  the  Coesars;  although  the  sense 
should  attach  to  the  wish  would  be  different  fi 
the  intention  of  the  apostrophiscr  on  this  occasi 
and  perhaps  larger  than  the  excellent  Anastat 
himself,  with  his  paternal  and  patriarchal  ^vt 
lections,  might  be  altogether  disposed  to  cxt 
it  to. 

Wo  are  soon  passed  into  Switzerland  t? 
Miiximilian's  arms ;  but  we  must  not  allow  I 
passage  to  detain  ushere,  albeit  accompanied  w 
some  fine  invocations  of  the  Spirit  of  Freed- 
aiul  seme  laudations  of  Liberty,  on  one  of 
lavourilo  seals;  impartial  enough,  certainly- 
the  mcmh  of  an  Hapsburghian  bard,  with  n 
roir-  to  the  count: > men  of  Ttll.     As  wo  1: 
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ihc'iT  echoes  answering  from  the  Kuhhorn  and  the  I  the  ciglith  Henry  as  for  that  of  the  first  Maxi- 
/uni^rau,  the  noble  sonnet  of  Wordsworth  chimes  I  milian,  gives  it  to  the  former.     "II  assiste/'  says 


in  upon  our  nnforgetting  ears,  and  seems  to  swell 
f/ie  chorus — 

Two  voices  ai*e  there ;  one  is  of  the  sea, 

One  of  the  mountains,  &c. 

To  this  Swiss  expedition  of  ^Nfax's,  succeeds  a 

oortain  feud  within  the  empire,  for  the  succession 

c>  £  a  Duke  of  Bavaria,  between  a  prince  of  that 

Ij  uusc  and  one  of  the  Electors  Palatine.     AVe  may 

c^T'JiiTe,  that  in  this   ^^  Lehter  Ritter'^  the  poet, 

-%?«i:h  an  historical  subject  matter,  launches  now 

f».Ej  then  an  allusion  that  may  well  be  caught  up 

^V»r  more  modem  days — ^indications  these  of  the 

xxiovings  within  him,  which  took  another  form  and 

fiT>okc  more  loudly  and  directly  out  in  his  next 

± allowing  production,  the  "  Spaziergdnge.^*     For 

instance,  the  episode  just  alluded  to,  of  the  feud 

"between  the  two  German  princes,  closes  with  this 

^ord  of  warning.     At  a  banquet,  where  the  ad- 

'venaries  are  reconciled,  l^Iax  binds  them  with  a 

swfwith  the  double- eagle  embroidered  on  it,  and 

this  sentence  in  double  distich  : — 


Voltaire,  "  a  une  victoire  que  remporte  Henri,  a  la 
nouvelle  joumoe  do  Guinegate,  nommde  la  jour- 
nee  dcs  Eperons,  dans  le  memo  lieu  ou  lui-meme 
avait  gagne  une  bataillc  dans  sa  jeunesse." 

It  was  Maximilian's  daughter,  Margaret, 
widow  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  andGovernante  of  the 
Pays  Bas,  who  brought  about  this  common  action 
of  the  two  Princes  against  the  menacing  neighbour 
of  Belgium,  by  the  League  of  Malines ;  to  which 
Pope  Leo  X.  and  old  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  grown 
gray  in  political  intrigue  and  ambition,  were  also 
parties.  And  apropos  to  **  Leagues,"  the  word 
may  serve  to  introduce  the  meeting  of  the  two 
monarch?,  not  *'  in,'*  but  not  very  far  from  "  the 
Vale  of  Arde." 


THE  ALLL\NCE  OF  THE  PKINCES. 
All  in  the  field  by  Teroudne  two  hosts  allied  there 

lay, 
'Twas  hatred  of  the  Frenchman  had  brought  them 

there  that  day. 
There  England's  lion  laps  the  air,  and  there  in  all 

Tfob^  were  never  given  to  the  German  eagle's   Genian/Siuble  eagle  spreads  its  mighty  pinions 


share, 
^«t  beak  with  beak  should  quarrels  pick,  and  each 

the  other  tear ; 
fut  that  of  danger  from  afar  its  ken  should  be  aware, 
^'^^  this  the  German  eagle  has  of  eyes  a  double  pair. 

^Tiocan  deny  the  applicability,  the  frequently - 
'^ciXTring,  the  recent  need  of  this  admonitory  hint 
^    _^iie  much-lacerated,  many-kingdomed,  stato- 
^P Wintered  "  Fatherland  r"     It  is  very  just ;  even 
.\  '^v-e  write,  there  is  no  saying  how  soon  the  soli- 
'-^^*4e  of  the    Confederation   may    be    Rcvcrely 
^^^l^ed;  how  soon  that  brief  lecture  upon  bi-aquilar 
^^'^icsmay  receive  another  illustration.     Yet  it , 
/^3-*^^^^^c  been  more  handsome  in  you,  0  Anas-  j 
^^^^'^S  to  have  acknowledged  your  obligations  to  i 
•    S'^^eat  English  poet,  kno>\'ing,   as  you  did,  that 
.,     "^^"as  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  who  furnished  you  with 
^^    fundamental  sentiment : —  I 

Those  little  hands  were  never  meant 
To  tear  each  other's  eyes.  ^         , 

aj^  -^ut  we  are  again  in  the  Pays  Bas,  in  Artois, 
2^     ^^  on  that  field  which,  like  other  greater  and 
(X^^    ^^  famous  fields,  was  to  witness  a  second  en-  ! 
'^,^^-^ntcr  of  hostile   armies.      ^Nfax    had    already 
1:^^  ^  ^icn  only  Archduke  of  Austria,   in  the  lifetime 
c;^^       lus  consort,  Mary  of  l^urgiindy),  gained  a  vic- 
:^2^^  at  Guinegate  over  the  French,  in  the  reign 
J^  ,^  Louis  XL,  thirty-three  years  before  this  time. 
.  ^^^^glish  auxiliaries  from  Edward  IV.,  the  old  ally  ' 
;^.^^    the  Burgundian,  had  assisted  at  it.     2s''ow  ano- 
^"S^:^<.r  victory  is  won  on  the  same  spot,  by  the  same  : 
5J^  lied  armies,   against  the  same  foe.     It  is  the' 
l^^^^ttle  of  Spui-s.     The  chivalry  of  France,  with 
f^^  ^yard.  La  Palisse,  Bussi  d'Amboise,  at  its  head, 
-^  ^  ^s  put  to  shame  ;  the  Chevalier  siuis  peur  et  sans 
_^^;;;~^^prochc,  himself  made  prisoner.     History,  how- 
C^^^^  ^r,  is  at  variance  as  to  the  chief  part  played  in  : 
^^^if  fight  on  the  side  of  the  allies.     German  his-  ' 
•rians  assign  it  to  the  German  Prince,  and  this, 
^  com-se,  suits  the  poet's  pui-pose ;  but  an  histo- , 
""  «iwho  pn>bably  ciired  as  Httlc  for  tJic  fiw.c  of- 


wide. 

'Twixt  Frank  and  German  flows  the  Rhine:  what 

charmed  courser  bore 
Thee,  German,  with  thine  angiy  sword,  th' impetuous 

river  o'er? 
'Twas  Hate !  the  dark,  the  winged  steed,  that  took 

the  daviiit?  spring; 
And  only  Love,  hraueh-bearing  dove,  flies  further  on 

the  win^. 

Twixt  Frank  and  Briton  rolls  the  sea :  who  was't 

the  l)ridj:je  that  spanned 
For   Enf?hind"s   mail-clad   host   to   march   into  the 

Frenchman's  land? 
Hato  was  the  mighty  architect,  tamer  of  strait  and 

sea, 
And  only  world-creating  Lovo  builds  mightier  things 

than  he. 

A  princely  pair  was  strolling  outside  the  camp  that 

day, 
It  was  young    British  Henry,  and  Max  with   hair 

grown  gray  ; 
And  smooth  and  shining  as  a  lake  before  their  eyes 

there  lay, 
All  the  broad  i)lain  from   Teroudne   to  Guinegate 

away. 

At  Henry's  side  walked  Talbot,  as  if  on  heaven's 

high  road. 
Companioning   the   stately   moon    Mars'  blood  red 

planet  strode ; 
While,  a3  the  merrv  morning  star  beside  the  God  of 

Day, 
Kunz  v.'ith  his  lord  and  master  jogged  sociably  his 

way. 

And  Max  looked  round  him  musing,  and  sad  hi;5 

spirit  grew — 
'*  Ah  me  I  how  every  thing  in  life's  at  once  both  old 

and  new ! 
Here  won  I  my  fust  viet'ry — 'tis  thrice  ten  years  ago. 
And  here,  e'en  here,  to-morrow,  my  U\>i  'twill  he,  1 

trow. 
"Bastion  and  harhiran.  and  tow'r  and  gate.  ]  see 

them  there. 
And  here  tle^  wide  chaw\v.\\^u  \  \v\\d  w\\^^\,\wv-  ^^-^ 

once  th'V  w«'ve. 
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The  earth,  the  air,  wear  still  the  look  they  wore  at 

that  far  day : 
Only  the  churchyard's  larger  grown,  and  this,  my 

head,  more  gray. 

"Yet,  all  how  changed!    there's  spning  meantime, 

another  race  of  men  : 
Autumn  hath  mown, and  spiing  hath  sown,  the  earth 

full  oft  since  then ! 
The  gales  have  blustered  and  wliispered :    the  sun 

hath  set  and  shone, 
Only  the  ancient  enmity  still  stalks  this  scene  upon." 

"  Nay,  brother,"  broke  in  Henry,  *'  forget  not  love  I 

pray : 
Tlie  love,  that  in  a  firm  accord,  unites  our  arms  this 

day. 
O,  may  it  last  to  distant  time !  yes,  let  it  last  alway," 
And  Max,  he  pressed  him  to  his  heart ;  said,  *•  Brother, 

yes,  for  ay." 

And  there  in  solemn  silence  stood  the  Princes,  linked 

in  love. 
And  silent,  in  its  deep  clear  blue,  th'  eternal  sky 

above : 
And  silent  all  the  fields  around — ^plains  stretching 

far  away — 
As  in  mute  echo  of  the  words,  those  solemn  words, 

"  For  ay." 
The  scene 's  in  the  cathedral,  the  organ's  lofty  sound 
Clings,  as  high  mass  is  closing,  the  columned  struc- 
ture round ; 
AVhen,  hark,  a  sneeze!  such  sneeze!  you'd  think  the 

dome  o'  the  church  were  riv'n ; 
And  inspiration,  hearing  it,  halts  on  her  flight  to 

heav'n. 

Now  Kunz,  he  winks,  and  blinks,  and  shrinks,  and 

shrugs,  and  shakos ;  and  fain 
He'd  force  back  what  he  has  to  say ;  but  no !  'tis  all 

in  vain. 
Out  it  must  come  ;  so  cap  and  bells  he  jingles  lustily, 
•'I'd  like  to  hear,  my  lords,  how  old  you  take  myself 

to  be." 
"  Too  old,  thou  two-legged  folly,"  quoth  Talbot,  gi*im 

and  grufi*, 
*'  For  wisdom ;   but  at  any  hour  for  hanging  old 

enough." 
Thus  sharply  the  rude  soldier  did  the  poor  fool  up- 
braid. 
But   pfcntler,  kindlier,  were  the   words    the    royal 

Henry  said. 

'*  The  stag  his  antlers  serve,  the  jade  his  tooth,  as 
nature's  page. 

His  countenance  the  man,  for  her  thereon  to  write 
his  age, 

Cliild  on  thy  brow,  man  on  thy  cheek,  in  her  hand- 
writing 'sseen. 

8ay,  friend,  which  mark  must  1  believe  ?  or  lies  tlie 
truth  between  ?  " 

Quoth  Maximilian  smiling,  "If  that  our  proverb's 

true. 
After  each  seventh  yeai*,  the  life  of  man  doth  change 

anew. 
But  thou,  since  first  I  knew  thee,  wast  a  fool,  and 

art  'tis  clear : 
80  still  I  think  you've  not  yet  seen  your  sevn'th 

completed  year." 

"  Ah,  flatterers !  two  centuries,  at  least,  sire,  reckon  I. 
Two  treaties  for  a  hundred  years  a-piece,  I've  seen  go 

by. 
AVhy,  I've  survived  the  league  of  Blois,  the  alliance 

"  of  Cambrai, 
And  now,  foisooth,  ve'd  have  me  hope  in  things  to 
last  for  ay  !  " 


In  this  morceau  are  fairly  exhibited  some 
the  striking  excellencies  and  a  symptom  of  t] 
defects   (the  leaning  to  exaggeration  and  ove 
strained  expression)  of  our  Austrian  poet.     Tl 
graceful,  reflective  melancholy  of  Max,  the  e* 
roving  about  nature,  and  the  spirit  moralizL 
about    humanity,    are    essentially   parts   of  tl 
poet  himself;   and  so  too  is  the  touching  fli 
pleasant  serio-comic  of  the  worthy  jester.     !■ 
wit  of  Kunz  vonder  Rosen,  by-the-by,  will 
mind  the  reader  of  the  exclamation  of  anotH 
sagacious    fool  —  Wamba,    the   son   of  Witle 
apropos  to  a  treaty  between  the  Crusaders  and 
Saracens.   *  *  These  truces  make  an  old  man  of  m_ 

The  victory  of  Guinegate  is  the  last  scene 
strife  to  which  Anastatius  admits  us  in  the  Iim 
and  battling  life  of  Kaiser  Max  der  Erste, 
did  well  to  go  no  further.  There  was  not^ 
fact,  much  left  to  dwell  upon  in  that  line.  T 
rest  of  Max's  days  passed  chiefly  in  negotiates 
and  arrangements  for  the  marriage  of  his  grsu 
children  and  the  establishment  and  fortiffiim.^ 
his  house  thereby.  An  inglorious  expedition  i 
Lombardy  was  all  that  remained,  in  a  militi 
point  of  view,  for  his  reign. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  him  in  a  more  peacefi 
and  homely  aspect.  And  so  let  us  aocompao 
him  to  i)iQ  good  city  of  Augsburg — old  Augsburg 
memorable,  historical  Augsburg  ! — wealthy  an 
worthy  Augsburg,  princely  in  hospitality!  1 
was  a  favourite  with  Maximilian,  the  city  of  th 
Lech ;  which  he  is  now  revisiting,  certainly,  a 
the  reader  will  observe,  under  rather  queer  aiL< 
pices.  The  circumstances,  wo  say,  are  rath£ 
suspicious ;  but  the  Emperor  comes  out  of  til 
adventure  like  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  t 
his  own  credit  and  that  of  his  poet.  So,  maogr 
our  personal  and  professional  gravity,  wo  h»T» 
no  hesitation  in  making  with  Max,  our 

ENTRY  INTO  AUGSBURG. 

'*  The  heart's  a  strange  topographer,  makes  Ian* 

charts  of  its  own ! 
The  spot  where  in  our  wanderings  a  happy  hour  hj 

flown, 
Gleams  to  our  eyes  at  distance  by  a  cheerful  guidii 

star, 
Such  as  to  Bethl'cm  led  of  old  the  wise  men  fro 
i         afar. 

"  Such  star   for  mc   o'er   Augsburg    doth    sweet] 

brightly,  shine, 
Gleaming  like  truth  in  manhood's,  like   grace 

woman's  eyne. 
Casting  its  beams  so  mournful  over  the  days  gone  I 
Sweet  promise  shedding  o'er  the  days  that  on  i 

pathway  lie." 

'Twas  Max  spake  to  his  following,  that  rode  wi 

him  that  day. 
Where  in  the  t  alley  of  the  Lech  the  well-loved  e 

lay. 
"  What  gleams  down  yonder  in  the  broom  ?  Methiii 

a  camp  it  1^ — 
Troth  'tis  the   Duke  of  Egypt  with   his  vagabo 

company." 

Sir  Kunz  it  is  that  answers,  '*  If  that  mine  eyes  1 

right. 
The  gipsey  tribe  encamped  there  is  his,  Duke  Cuj 
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Jet  seem  tbej  weak  wayfarers,  sore  are  their  feet — 

no  wouder, 
ro7.  sooth,  'tis  errant  tlamsels  encamped  ou  the 
^uud  out  yonder !" 

Oertes,  a  strange  encampment!  witli  needle-points 

for  lances, 
(img  up,  for  shields,  upon  the  trees  mirrors  for 

female  glances ; 
^arts,  quiver-full,  from  eyes  of  blue,  and  brown,  and 

black,  and  all ; 
^or  heavy  and  light  artillery,  tongues  feminine,  great 

tnd  small. 

•  As  to  your  heart's  topography,  howe'er  it  be,  I  vow 

fliat  cbeerful  star  of  thine  must  turn  to  blazing 
comet  now,^ 

Writh-flaming,  like,  the  Provost's  rod,  o'er  Augsburg's 
town :  a  warning 

Of  their  exile  and  punishment  if  ever  they're  re- 
turning." 

S;£ps  forth  a  damsel,  lays  her  hand  upon  the  Em- 
peror's rein, 
^  Siw,  under  thy  protection,  ah,  take  us  back  a^ain ! 
Uid  the  grave    magistrate    receive    his    banished 

daughters  home, 
Ltttohis  sons  their  sisters,  to  the  town  its  children 
I         eome." 

Tl*n  to  his  stirrup  and  his  curb  those  lightsome 

Itdies  clung. 
On  horse's  mane,  and  eke  on  tail,  on  mantle's  fringe 

they  hung. 
The  Emperor    takes  it  quietly,  while  to    liun«it-lt' 

thinb  be, 
"Mypuri)le  will  protect  the  glrU,  my  locks  of  silver 

So  forward  went  tlie  cavalcade.  Sir  Kunz  he  rode 

behind, 
Aad  wrouglit — perhaps  ho  wrought  too  loud — this 

patchwork  in  his  mind ; 
"  A  curious  fowler,  thou.  Max  I     What  sort  of  hinl^^ 

hast  there, 
Asprawling  and  a-fluttcring  i'  the  mesh  of  thy  horse's 

hair? 

*' A  curious  gard'hcr  art.  Max  I     For  a  tournament 

of  roses, 
'■'t  that  thou  deck'st  thy  palfrey  with  such  parti- 

wlonred  posies  ? 
A  curious  Emp'ror,  too,  ^tax  !  and  a  goodly  roho  to 

*w;  it 
^\ouId  jset  the  pages  a-scuffling,  for  its  train  alone,  to 

hear  it  I" 

^'le  folks  and  common  counsellors  stood  at  the  gate : 

I  truff 
fhey  felt  Uicm  wondrous  strange  to  see  the  Kmperor 

^de  in  so. 
-\rouQd  the  girls  his  mantle  drops  in  many  a  folding 

fall. 

l"-- til  as  all-pitying  Providence  suirounds  and  sliickls 
us  all. 

^^tbis  bo  not  a  fino  touch,  both  of  poetry  and 
^f  humanity,  we  know  nothing  about  the  matter. 
Sony  are  we  for  any  who  may  fail  to  appreciate 
^ther  the  exquisite  lesson  of  charity  itself,  or 
^eexqiiiBite  manner  in  wliich  it  is  convoyed. 
^igiT  (wc  believe)  dechircd  that  he  would 
ftther  have  written  Horace's  ode,  **  (iuem  tu 
Melpomene,"  than  be  King  of  Arragon.  We 
^'^D^elves  are  untempted  at  this  day  by  any  at- 
fractions  in  the  Arragoneso  diadem,  t;vcn  coupled 
^th  that  of  Ct^tile ;  but  wc  would  consent  to 


pay  double  income  tax  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  term 
of  years,  to  have  written  the  last  tw^o  lines.  We 
will  take  leave  to  add  that  if  there  be,  amongst 
our  rcadcre,  one  sour  or  squeamish  enough  to 
object  to  march  into  Coventry  w^ith  such  a  regi- 
ment as  yonder,  he  is  welcome  to  drop  off,  and 
enlist  under  more  drab-coloured  banners. 

Hearty  old  !Max !  He  may  talk  as  he  likes 
about  his  silvered  locks,  but  it  is  evident  froni 
the  following  piece  that  he  is  still  a  favourite 
with  the  ladies.  His  dancing- days  arc  not  yet 
over.  Doubtless,  he  was  an  old  boy  hien  conserve. 
And  see  how  loth  ho  is  to  leave  this  Augsburg  of 
his  affections.  He  knew  some  jovial  companions 
there,  no  doubt.  We  daresay  ho  had  paid  a 
visit  to  Die  drei  Mohren  ;  and  we  arc  sure  he  had 
been  enjoying  the  splendid  hospitalities  of  the 
great  house  of  Fugger,  those  hosts  of  Emperors. 
Max,  indeed,  had  an  imperial  infirmity  (not  un- 
known to  the  actual  Austrian),  which  those  mag- 
nificent millionaires  of  the  day  were  best  calculated 
to  console.  Whether  he  had  filled  his  pockets 
on  this  occasion  we  cannot  undertake  to  verify ; 
but,  at  all  events,  ho  is  livelily  touched  at  taking 
his 

DEPARTURE  FRO:Nr  AUGSBURG. 

Now  Max  would  ride  from  Augsburg:   but  'tis  a 

soriT  part 
I'nhooted  and  uiibonnotcd  for  a  rider  forth  to  start, 
And  Augsburg's  dames  cap,  boots  and    spurs  had 

stoln  to  keep  hhn  there — 
But  with  a  dance  he  ransomed  them  from  out  that 

durance  fair. 
Then  Max  lie  rode  from  Augsburg :  hut  'tis  a  part 

unkind, 
For  who  so  from  a  city  rides  and  loaves  his  heart 

behind. 
So  through  the  liCch's  broad  valley  right  sadly  did 

ho  riilo, 
Until  ho  reached  th*  old  pillar  gray,  that  stands  by 

the  wayside. 

There  reined  he  sharply  up  his  steed,  and  turned  to 

look  once  more 
Upon  the  town  he  loved  so,  all  other  towns  before. 
"  My  fair,  my  tnisty  Augsburg  !  there  gay  in  morn- 
ing sliino, 
Thou  iiest  nor  droamcst  of  the  grief  that  fills  this 

heart  of  mine. 
"  Thou  dcciu'st  not   that  with   blessing  nunc  oyc  ; 

upon  thee  bond, 
And  canst  not  render  hack  to  me  the  greeting  that  I 

send ; 
E\'n  (t3  the  chilfJ  in  aJumhcr  smiliwj  at  (Ircftvu  hrforr 

him, 
Ihx'm.'i  nut  his  father  atooil  hut  now  and  hrenthcd  a 

hli'ssififj  o'er  him.'' 

Then  thrice  ho  signed  the  holy  cross,  ho  signed  it 

solemnly — 
"  Farewell,  and  niny  God's  blessing,  my  Augshnrg, 

rest  on  thoo! 
May  Ho  reward  thy  faithfidness  and  all  thy  love  for 

nio  I 
Thy  walls  and  all  the  kindly  souls  protect  that  in 

them  be. 
"  But  we  shall  never  meet  again — so  fare  thee  well 

for  ay  I 
There  are  trusty  hearts  expecting  me  in  green  Tyrol 

away. 
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Then  blithely  let  me  take  my  road,  dried  eye  and 

fiont  elate, 
For  troth,  from  friends  to  friends  to  go  is  no  such 

evil  fate. 

"  So  may  I  one  day  journey  the  world  of  spirits  to, 
And  paiting  with  blithe  courage,  ye  well-beloved, 

from  you. 
There  join  the  band  of  those  I  loved,  that  for  my 

coming  wait. 
And  say, '  From  friends  to  friends  to  come  is  no 

such  evil  fate/  " 

"We  have  marked  by  italics  the  beautiful  image 
in  the  fourth  stanza.  Tho  simple  unaffected 
tenderness  of  the  whole  piece  seems  to  us  delight- 
ful ;  and  as  to  its  conclusions,  we  will  just  record 
our  opinion  that  Anastatius  has  one  indispensable 
qualification  in  a  lyric  poet,  and  that  in  a  high 

degree He  is  a  master-finisher.      His 

closes  are  closes,  and  no  mistake.  Nobody  could 
read  his  writing  backwards,  or  begin  his  "Lyrical 
Ballads  "  at  the  end ;  an  experiment  that  might 
bo  tried  without  damage  to  the  poetry,  on  many 
an  efi^ion  that  we  wot  of.  He  clenches  his 
carpentering  admirably.  It  is  as  necessary  to 
the  effectiveness  of  a  lyric  composition  as  of  a 
logical  treatise,  that  it  should  conclude  with  a 
conclusion.  And  tho  author  of  the  '*Zehte  Rit- 
ter**  seldom  fails,  we  say,  in  this  respect;  he 
rarely  leaves  the  reader  at  tho  end  of  a  **  Homanze" 
gaping,  staring,  and  unsatisfied.  Few  are  the 
pieces  in  this  collection — our  readers  may  judge 
by  the  specimens  we  have  furnished — that  arc 
not  wound  up  by  some  striking  application,  some 
happy  turn,  touching  sentiment,  or,  at  least, 
sonorous  lino,  whoso  cadence  lingers  charmingly 
on  the  ear. 

One  more  "departure**  of  Max*sand  wc  will  take 
our  own.  He  has  been  sojourning,  old  and  ailing; 
among  tho  trusty  hearts  in  green  Tyrol ;  and  feel- 
ing the  infirmities  of  age  more  and  more  upon 
liim,  and  seeing  nearer  and  nearer  the  approach 
of  the  end,  has  had  his  coffin  secretly  made — the 
which,  enclosed  in  a  case,  he  carries  about  with 
him  upon  every  excursion,  and  takes  to  bed  with 
him  at  night,  to  the  vast  bewilderment  of  the 
courtiers,  speculating  upon  what  treasure  such  a 
curious  chest  can  contain  : — 

DEPARTURE  FROM  INNSPRUCK. 

A  bai-k  is  waiting  by  the  strand  of  Inn  at  earliest 

morn, 
Thei-ein  in  mantle  muflled  steps  tli*  old  Emperor, 

weak  and  worn ; 
Beside  him  leans  the  drear  oak-chest — ne'er  leaves 

him  night  or  day — 
And  down  the  rapid  stream  the  bark  drives  rapidly 

auay. 

Then  'mid  the  folk  of  Innspiiick,  stood  on  the  banks, 

it  ran — 
"  Whither  away  so  hurriedly,  old  melancholy  man  ?" 
And  answering  comes,  or  seems  to  come,  a  voice, 

"  FareweD !"  it  says, 
*' Farewell!     I  go  to  Austria,  all  there  to  end  my 

days." 

Upon  the  oaken  coffin  his  weary  head  lays  he, 
And  jnoumfully  looks  up  to  heav'n,  looks  round  him 
woumfnlljr  : 


*'  Thou  lovely  land,  I've  loved  thee  so  long  and  wel 

and  fain 
I'd  know  if  this  my  people  have  been  happy  in  i 

reign." 

Around  the  bark  the  waters  curl,  and  swift  befc^^ 

his  eye, 
Upland    and  valley,  mound  and  plain,  homeste?^^ 

and  town  go  by  ; 
Where'er  he  looks  is  plen^,  and  life,  and  sturdy  t^^ 
Where'er  he  listens  cneernilness,  and  thankful  so^^^ 

the  while. 
In  meads  the  scythe,  in  forests  the  sportsman's  ^ — ^ 

rings. 
The  frequent  hammer  through  the  dales  its  vigoir*-^ 

music  fiings ; 
And  from  the  chimney's  vasty  gorge  thick  vapc^-Qr 

masses  rise, 
On  sable  columns  seem  to  rest  the  structure  of     t^ 

skies. 

And,  furdier  on,  outspreading  fields,  where  thiclc  tht 

harvests  stand. 
And  fiocks  that  blithely  bleating  go  in  the  grrveo 

Alpine  land ; 
While  deep  down  in  the  valley  there,  the  busy  water 

mills 
Fling  from  their  Jtapi  the  starry  spray  hack  to  tke 

feeding  rills. 
And  all  upon  the  causeways  a  cheerful,  bustling, 

thriving ; 
The  dust  of  horsemen  business-bound,  quick-parting, 

quick-arriving ; 
The  waggoner's  axle  creaks  aloud  beneath  the  plen- 
teous load,, 
And  safely  jogs  the  traveller,  singing  upon  bis  road. 

A  hundred  stately  vessels  in  all  directions  there. 
Cruising  with  vigorous  stroke  of  oar  and  pendau^ 

flying  fair ; 
Mounting,  descending,  crossing,  furrow  the  water^ 

way,  ^ 

Scarce  greet  their  crews  the  crew  of  Max,  so  proaC^ 

of  freight  ai'e  they. 

In  yon  green  mend,  before  his  porch,  an  honest^ 

rustic  see, 
How  cheerfully  he's  blessing  there  the  child  upon 

his  knee ! 
He  bids  him  look  to  Qod  for  help  in  trouble,  strait. 

and  care. 
And  pray  for  all  good  princes  when  he  folds  his 

hands  in  pray'r. 

And  frequent  by  the  river's  side  stands  "  the  white 

city  s  sheen," 
All  out  of  doors  is  gladness,  and  industry  witliin ; 
There  many  a  peeping  rosy  face  looks   out  with 

pleasant  cheer. 
And  thankfulness  peals  in  the  bells  to  his  delighted 

ear. 

Still  on  the  oaken  coffin  his  aged  head  leans  he. 
But  cheerfully  looks  up  to  heav'n,  looks  round  him 

cheerfully. 
He's  seen,  he's  heard,  he  asks  no  more,  the  question 

now  were  vain, 
Whether  his  faithful  people  have  been  happy  *neath 

his  reign. 

Really  such  a  pleasing  picture  is  almost  enough 
to  make  a  man  and  a  Briton  give  in.  O  t»  sic 
omnes!  Wc  might  then,  perhaps,  consent  to 
make  a  holocaust  of  constitutional  liberties,  and 
to  range  ourselves  on  the  side  of  the  "  patri- 
archal*^ and  "  paternal.'*  He  is  a  dangerous  fel- 
low, this  Anastatius,  with  his  •*  patriarchal  and 
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paternal."  Still,  we  are  disposed  to  ask,  whether  i 
aa  qually  pleasing  picture,  at  the  least,  might  i 
aot  be  painted  of  another  country,  under  another . 
soTereign,  loved  by  people  though  limited  in' 
xywcr !  and  whether  the  yigilant  hold  upon  its  l 
fvn.  resources,  and  the  intelligent  guidance  of  its  | 
•l^nents  of  prosperity,  guaranteed  to  it  by  repre- , 
entativc  institutions,  be  not  worth  all  the  acci- 
bental  paternalities  and  passing  patriarchs,  whom, ' 
«r(»  uantcs,  absolutism  has  contributed  to  the 
•  stream  of  time." 

The  "  Romanun  Kranz''  of  the  '*  Letzie 
Bitter^*  closes,  as  it  began,  in  a  workshop  at  Ncu- 
ftadt  A  joiner  is  singing  now,  as  a  joiner  was 
fdiigmg  then — the  same,  in  all  but  ycai*s. 

At  Neustadt  lives  a  joiner ;  the  castle  near  he  wones ; 

Tbere  every  day  a  ditty's  sung  in  the  same  dull  tones, 

Old  mister  joiner  sings  it,  at  earliest  morning  hour, 

^fered  bis  hair,  and  shrunk  his  lips,  and  faint  his 

Toice's  iK)\ver. 

Foil  half  a  century  and  more  since  then  hath  stol'n 

away, 
Vhen  first  that  song  saluted  the  earliest  hour  of  day; 
Since  then  two  mortal  lives  hath  time  brought  to  a 

term— the  one 
Pused  in  the  burgher's  humble  walk,  the  other  on  a 

throne. 

In  the  King's  path  no  monow  like  yesterday  suc- 
ceeds: 
Tw  Tarious  all :  now  shine,  now  storm  ;  stirring 

t&d  fiill  of  deeds, 
^ti  path  the  master  sees  extend  all  uniform  before 

him, 
^obowsi^M  life  one  single  day,  knows  all  thut 

passes  o'er  him. 
Tliere  came  into  the  workshop  a  man  of  doleful 

cheer— 
"I p. master!  Maximilian's  corpse  to  day  was  brought 

in  here ; 
Tl»ey're greeting  it  with  book  and  bell:  list,  and  Ihc 

sounds  you  11  hear, 
-^ow.  quick,  put  up  the  catafalque,  for  the  church's 

funeral  gear." 

Tlie  joiner  frames  that  mournful  pile,  rears  the  stout 

beams  on  high, — 
itom  the  same  timber  carpentered  a  cradle  stood 

close  by. 


Spurted  the  splinters  spaiklingly,  saw  scraped,  and 

hammer  rung, 
While  keeping  time  his  quaint  old  song  the  gray  old 

master  sung. 

*'  Whither,  ye  gallants,  riding?  and  thou,  drear  com- 
rade, say  ? 

Whither,  ye  skippers  on  the  sea?  thou,  cripple, 
whitlier  away? 

All  bound  alike,  all  I  sailing,  riding,  and  hobbling, 
too — 

Meanwhile  at  home  stay  I,  and  make  the  coffins  for 
me  and  you."* 

Wo  do  not  fear  to  have  wearied  our  readers 
with  these  extracts.  On  the  contrary,  we  look 
to  bo  honoured  at  their  hands  for  having  made 
them  so  far  acquainted  with  a  poet  of  striking 
merit,  who,  though  his  excellencies  have  been 
long  recognised  (and  his  defects  scanned  too)  in 
his  own  country,  is,  we  believe,  very  little  known 
in  this.  Wo  know  not  if  he  be  a  favourite  with 
English  students  of  German  literature;  but  for 
;  ourselves  wo  declare  that  the  variety  of  poetic 
qualifications  united  in  him  (take  them  even  all 
!  side  by  side  with  their  faults  or  exaggerations), 
I  and  the  generally  healthful  tone  of  his  sentiments 
,  are,  at  the  least,  quite  as  acceptable  to  us  as  the 
I  too  monotonous  melancholy  of  Lendu,  and  the 
:  ponderous  infidelity  of  that  unfortunate  self-tor- 
mentor ;  as  acceptable  as  the  elegiac  elegance  of 
the  "Canzone,"  upon  which  rests  the  reputation 
of  the  Freyherr  von  Yedlitz.  On  another  occa- 
[  sion,  we  propose  to  give  somo  specimens  from  the 
**  Spaziergd7ige  einea  Wiener  Poeieny  The  eyes 
I  of  many  are  fixed  upon  Austria  at  this  moment. 
\  With  Anastatius  as  our  "  Murray,*'  we  will  take 
,  a  stroll  in  and  about  her  capital.  The  lapse  of 
'  some  years  since  its  execution  has  not  diminished 
the  value  of  that  Handbook. 


I  *  Shall  we  be  malicious  enough  to  add  that  this  ])ink 
I  of  princes,  this  mirror  of  chivalrj-,  this  Letzle  Ritter, 
I  died  ....  from  over-catinj?  1  "  II  meurt  d'un  execs  de 
■  melon,"  says  the  author  of  the  "^Vnnales  de  TKinpire." 
!  13 ut,  no !  we  retract  the  record.  We  nre  of  a  happier 
disposition  than  the  Hebrew-Caucasian,  and  don't  delight 
1  in  tipping  every  point  with  poison. 
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Ko.  IlL— SECTARIANISM :  HOW  IT  COMES,  AND  WHAT  COMES  OF  IT. 


t  our  time  there  is  a  manifest  dissatisfaction 
)^ti  the  innumerable  antagonisms  and  rivalries 
^  which  the  religious  strength  of  the  nation  is 
'^^sted.  In  such  organizations  as  the  **Evan- 
jjehcal  Alliance  "  we  have  this  dissatisfaction 
'^^^UDated  in  a  practical  attempt  at  conciliation 
"^  those  who  maintain  acknowledged  dif- 
fences  of  opinion.  But  this,  as  I  see,  is  the 
*Mt  superficial  of  all  the  confirmations  of  the 
•titement  which  I  have  made.  The  boast  of  the 
ClttJidi  of  Borne  is  unity ;  the  avowed  motive  of 


Tractarians  is  unity.  ITie  tendency  of  Puseyism 
towards  the  distinguishing  features  of  Romanism 
— a  priesthood,  submission  to  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy, and  an  imposing  ceremonialism — is  not 
to  be  explained  by  any  supposed  excellencies  in 
these  things  themselves,  but  by  their  suj)posed 
adaptation  to  the  end  desired,  unity.  In  the  re- 
vival of  Sacramentalism,  therefore,  we  sec  a 
struggle  against  Sectaritmism,  through  the  medium 
of  what  is  technically  cidled  "  authority''  Ra- 
tionalism, if  rightly  appreciated,  vould  u-^^vivsx  ^ 
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movoment,  from  a  different  starting-point,  and  by  ;  from  cacli  other  without  a  bill  of  divorceme 
a  different  route,  towards  the  same  goal.  The  The  recent  reform  movement  has  become  virtua 
genius  of  Rationalism  is  avowed  to  be  a  practical .  a  distinct  sect,  and  is  so  reckoned  in  the  ab< 
power,  all  the  operations  of  whicli  contribute  to-  calculation.  Eut  the  indignant  dissatisfaetioiL 
wards  the  establishment  of  unity,  not,  however,  i  which  that  movement  is  the  evidence,  is  no  n% 
on  a  basis  of  intellectual  concurrence,  but  of  i  a  complete  draining  of  the  main  body  of  its  C2 
spiritual  sijmjyathij.  The  burden  and  the  inspira-  j  flicting  elements,  than  it  is  a  destniction  or 
tion  of  these  varied  expressions  of  the  spirit  of ;  ecclesiastical  tyrannies  in  which  it  had  its  or*3 
our  age,  is  the  same  ;  tlie  object  to  which  they  j  and  against  which  it  is  a  loud  protest.  I  ha^ 
are  devoted  is  the  same ;  in  plea  they  do  not  differ ; 


tlioy  only  differ  mechanically,  or  iustnimen tally. 
Sectarianism  is  I'elt  to  be  the  curse  of  our  day ; 
but  the  remorse  is  not  indolent,  it  is  active  and 
remedial ;  and  unity  is  not  only  the  dream  of  our 
hopes,  it  is  the  object  of  our  labours. 

It  will  not  be  my  object  in  the  present  paper  to 
discuss  which  of  the  three  mentioned  expedients 
is  the  wisest  and  most  consistent — whether  such 
an  enlargement  of  one  sect,  through  the  con- 
glomeration of  a  number  of  small  sects,  as  might 
bo  accomplished  by  the  policy  of  conciliation  ;  or 
the  suppression  of  individual  judgment,  and  the 
prevention  of  individual  or  factious  isolation,  by 
the  imposition  of  ecclesiastical  authority ;  or  the 
full  emancipation  of  the  personal  mind,  and  a 
communion  of  all  who  may  be  drawn  together  by 
the  sympathy  of  individual  independence.  This 
would  be  an  exercise  for  the  controversialist 
i-ather  than  for  the  spectator.  I  ^vish  only  to  sec 
Church- World  as  it  is ;  not  to  prescribe  the  me- 
thods of  its  redemption.  But  I  have  thus  dis- 
tinctly specified  the  features  of  our  age,  by  way 
of  vindicating  the  utility  of  the  sketch  I  am  about 
to  draw.  If  all  admit  the  providence  of  the  evil, 
the  origin  and  consequences  of  which  I  shall 
attempt  to  explain,  I  may  fairly  presume  that  my 
object  will  possess  some  interest,  if  my  observations 
cannot  claim  any  value. 

The  report  of  her  Jilajesty^s  llegistrar-General 
on  lleligious  Worship  (being  a  new  and  very  im- 
portant portion  of  the  Census  Returns)  supplies  a 
mass  of  infoi-mation  as  to  the  prevalence  of  Secta- 
rianism in  England  and  Wales,  the  grand  result 
of  which  I  will  just  record.  The  number  of  reli- 
gious denominations,  having  formal  organization 
and  government,  is  thirty-eight  (exclusive  of  tho 
Established  Church). »  Then  there  are,  besides 
these,  sixty-four  other  bodies  having  places  of 
worship,  and,  in  most  instances,  some  kind  of 
organization.  Thus  religious  opinion  in  this 
country  has  no  loss  than  103  distinct  and  diverse 
manifestations.  Here  we  have  a  fact  on  Avhich 
not  only  the  religious  reformer,  but  even  the 
political  statesman,  may  usefully  meditate.  My 
readers  will  take  it  into  careful  consideration, 
without  being  exhorted  to  such  a  course  by  my 
feeble  words.  Tlie  statement  is,  in  itself,  stupen- 
dous and  alarming ;  and  needs  no  amplified  exhibi- 
tion to  secure  the  widest  and  most  anxious  notice. 

But,  in  truth,  the  whole  fact  is  not  yet  stated. 
Tlie  soul  of  sectarianism  is  factious  dissension  and 
conflict.  Of  this  there  may  be  much  within  the 
ostensible  circle  of  a  Denomination.  Let  us  just 
see  how  the  matter  stands  in  this  respect. 

The  Weslejan  Connexion  is  no  more  a  united 


to  know, — indeed  the  circumstance  is  no  lon^ 
secret  from  the  general  public — that  among- 
churches  represented  in  the  Congrcgatiomd  TJiu 
there  has  been  long  growing  a  sentiment  of  tbc 
logical  and  ecclesiastical  independence  ofwIiM 
the  leading  members  of  that  association  arc  numj 
festly  jealous ;  and,  even  there,  dissension  wil 
arise,  if  disorganisation  do  not  appear.  Ik 
Unitarians,  though  distinguished  by  theologiaj 
doctrine  from  all  other  sects,  have,  I  believe,  no 
precisely  sectarian  organization  ;  yet  the  spirit  of 
active  discord  is  not  excluded  from  tlicir  Dree 
ranks.  There  is  a  systematic  attempt  to  conserve 
Dogmatic  Theology  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  yield  to  the  license  of  Rationalisin  on 
the  other.  In  the  Church  of  England,  the  sem- 
blances of  unity  are  proudly  paraded ;  the  reality 
is  sadly  awanting.  There  are  within  the  boun- 
daries of  this  sect  (for  whatever  else  the  Churcli 
of  England  may  claim,  it  can  no  longer  claim  to 
be  considered  a  National  Institution)  certainljno 
less  than  three  great  and  assiduous  factions,  each 
having  definite  objects  in  view,  and  each  inflamed 
with  bitter  animosity  towards  the  othew;  the 
Spiritual,  represented  by  Messrs.  ^[aurice  and 
Kingslc^y ;  the  Puseyite,  led  by  the  chivalwos 
Bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  the  Evangelical,  actnaflf 
organised  in  the  "Church-Reform  Association.' 
And  in  spite  of  rdl  the  ferocious  discipline  and  the 
cruel  consistency  of  the  Romish  Church,  there  ii 
actuid  division  in  that  quiuier.  Such,  then, » 
the  picture  of  Church-World,  as  it  lies  ont- 
stretched  before  us.  It  is  one  scene  of  confusioa, 
conflict,  and  rivalry.  AMiat  co-operation  thfi» 
exists,  is  devoted  to  the  efficiency  and  success  «f 
antagonism.  Wlien  Christians  unite,  they  unite 
rather  to  fight  their  fellow- Christians,  than  to 
edify  one  another. 

The  state  of  things  which  I  have  thus  generally 
described  is  notoriously  inconsistent  with  all  the 
professions  of  religious  parties.  The  true,  in^' 
sible  church  is  announced,  in  Holy  Writ,  io  he 
one.  The  avowed  disciples  of  Holy  Writ  have 
never  ceased  to  boast  that  they  are  one.  Thi' 
declaration  becomes  pitiftiUy  ridiculous  vhen 
contrasted  with  the  broad  and  indisputable  testi- 
monies of  ecclesiastical  history.  jFor  we  aw 
di\'inely  authorised  to  judge  of  the  tree  by  i^ 
fruits.  Of  what  service,  then,  is  it  to  annooBoe 
a  unity  in  Christ,  when  the  main  cner^es  arj 
consecrated  to  a  mutual  war  of  exterminatioitt* 
The  mystic  unity  is  supported  by  practical  c<** 
flict !  This  oneness  of  which  there  arc  s^ 
edifying  proclamations,  is  proved  by  divisions  i*" 
numerable,  and  by  antagonisms  the  most  unyieW* 
decli^ 


ing !     The   "  branches  '*   each  and   all 


bodjr  than  are  a  man  and  wife  who  are  separated  [themselves  to  be  united  to  the  ^'liyixig  TiiWi 
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irove,  in  angry  zeal,  to  break  one  another 
not  moved  thereto  by  sweeping  storms 
less  winds,  but  by  tlie  impulses  of  in- 
antipathy,  or  by  the  obligiitious  of 
ad  mistaken  conscientiousness !  The  fig- 
wed  witli  prickles,  and  grows  the  sourest 
Streaihs  of  desolation,  *'  blood-bnbbling," 


it  is  guided  rather  by  the  successes  of  its  foe 
than  by  the  original  necessities  of  the  locality. 
And  in  what  arc  called  Christian  countries,  it 
exists,  labours,  and  prays  "  without  ceasing  "  for 
the  extermination  of  all  degrees  of  Protestantism  ! 
So  much  tlien  for  the  first  instance.  Pj-otes- 
tantism  is  iVnti-Poperj- ;  Popery  now  is  Anti- 
id  ever  and  anon  to  tempestuous  rage,  :  Protestantism. 
i  the  serene  and  hallowed  fountain  of;      May  not  the  same  be  predicated  of  the  next 


e  boast  of  unity  is  coufirmcd  by  a  dismal 
mart^-rdoms,  and  by  the  Babel-con  fusion 
ind  countless  anathemas !  The  profes- 
ars  but  a  profane  mockery,  in  the  light 
rovertible  facts.  If  I  wanted  to  satirize 
ch  of  to-day — ^I  mean  the  whole  profes- 
rch.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Evangelical 
tical,  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian,  lilstab- 
i  unendowed — I  would  write  '*  Union  *' 

of  subdued  and  beautiful  light  on  the 
■the  great  temple.  Prom  every  window 
U  of  discord  would  proceed,  a  practical 

on  the  inscription !  We  often  hear  of 
arch  Militmit,"  and  "  the  Cluu'ch  Trium- 

The  Church  Militant  is  a  community 
intestine  strifes ;  we  shall  never  have  a 
triumph  ant,  until  the  professed  children 


have  learnt  the  lesson  of  charity,  and 'received;  and  third,  take  tea  at  any  Dissenting 


general  distinction — that  of  Established-Church- 
ism  and  nn-endowed  Nonconformity  ?  If  the 
Church  is  not  openly  and  avowedly  opposed  to 
Dissent,  why  church-rates,  why  social  scorn,  why 
exclusion  from  universities ;  in  brief,  why  an  ex- 
elusive  enjoyment  of  national  endoivmenta  ly  one 
sect  ?  And  if  Dissent  be  not  hostile  to  Established- 
Churchism,  why  an  An ti- State  Church  Association, 
which  many  join  because  they  think  it  may  suc- 
ceed in  overturning  the  Establishment,  and  which 
others  refuse  to  join  because  they  tliiuk  it  is  not 
wisely  adjusted  to  that  hallowed  object.  If  any 
body  should  suspect  that  Dissenters  have  very 
amiable  feeliugs  towards  the  Church,  let  him, 
Urst,  hear  the  ecclesiastical  debates  in  Parliament ; 
second,  read  the  ecstatic  self-eulogy  with  which 
the  census  returns  on  religious  worship  liave  been 


to  their  common  enemy  an  entrancing 
f  peace.  War  is  weakness.  Love  alone 
mr,  because  love  alone  can  convert y  the 

Dcessary  to  substantiate  tliis  representa- 
lings  by  referring  to  the  specific  instances 

it  finds  illustration  ?  Does  any  reader 
10  of  wanton,  or  even  unconscious,  extra- 
*  If  80,  to  satisfy  him,  and  justify  my- 
|Uote  the  evidence  of  undoubted  and 
\  facts  in  confirmation  of  the  charge, 
admit  to  Jbe  most  serious,  made  above. 
roadest  division  of  Church- World  is  that 
by  the  antithetical  distinction  ''Catholic" 
otestant."  Xow  can  it  be  denied  that 
itism  is  utterly  and  inllcxibly  hostile  to 
sm  ?  I  would  give  sixpence  to  every  full- 
nglLshman  who  could  testify  on  oath  that 
lever  heard  the  ciy  '*  No  Popery.*'  The 
tion  was  not,  like  the  movement  of  Wes- 
WThitfield  in  the  last  century,  an  outburst 
ous  life  and  enteq)rise,  but  a  deliberate 
slenting  attack  upon  the  existing  reli- 
tablishment.  Luther  was  not  an  evan- 
much  as  a  warrior.  As  far  as  Protestan- 
1  any  organization,  ostensibly  as  such,  it 
»r  the  repression  and  overthrow  of  the 
And  Popery  has  been  stung  by  these 

onslaughts  into  angry  self-defence.  Till 
nnation  it  had  only  one  object — that  of 
ig  the  world  to  Christianity.     Now  it  has 

to  think  of  this,  but  devotes  all  its  ener- 
the  conservation  of  its  institutions,  and 
ruction  of  its  enemies.  If  it  has  any 
ry  activity  at  all,  it  is  that  of  antagonism 
;her  form  of  its  own  faith,  rather  than  of 
in  the  conversion  to  some  form  of  Chris- 
of  those  who  know  nothing  about  it. 
in  ita  selection  of  new  spheres  of  labour, 


table,  any  day,  throughout  the  country.  Dissent 
is  Anti-Churchism  ;  Churchism  is  Anti-Dissunt. 

There  is  another  broad  and  important  distinction 
of  religious  opinion  and  organization,  which,  if 
possible,  still  more  forcibly  illustrates  my  position; 
1  mean  that  known  by  the  words — at  once  un- 
English  and  imscriptural — Trinitarian  and  Uni- 
tiirian.  This  controversy  is  very  old,  but  until 
comparatively  recent  times,  it  has  had  no  organic 
embodiments,  and  no  sectarian  prominence.  Now, 
it  is  rude  in  tone,  unrelenting  in  zeal,  and  hope- 
less of  any  amicable  termination.  I  do  not  know 
a  Trinitarian  minister  who  would  allow  a  Uni- 
tarian ''brother"  to  appear  in  his  pulpit;  and  I 
do  not  know  a  Unitarian  minister  who  does  not 
think  that  Trinitarianism  must  be  entirely  ex- 
ploded and  destroyed  before  intelligent  and  sensible 
people  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  look  on  Chris- 
tianity with  a  loving  eye !  The  Trinitarian  thijiks 
that  the  Unitarian  cannot  possibly  be  saved ;  and 
if  the  Unitarian  will  not,  in  so  many  words,  re- 
turn the  compliment,  he  will  confess  his  belief 
that  the  irrationalism,  the  severity,  the  unbending 
stiffness,  the  repulsive  harshness  of  Calvinistic 
theology,  which,  in  full,  or  in  modified  degree, 
is  always  identified  wdth  Trinitarianism,  has  been 
more  iujuiious  to  the  souls  of  men  than  the  suc- 
cesses of  these  embodiments  of  the  gospel  have 
been  serviceable.  Trinitarianism  is  Anti-Uni- 
tarianism ;  Unitarianism  is  Anti-Trinitarianism. 

I  might  multiply  tlieso  illustrations  till  my 
readei*8  would  be  impatient  through  their  number 
and  similarity'.  There  are,  we  have  seen,  100 
differing  sects  in  England  and  AVales.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  say  that  each  of  these  is  bent 
upon  tho  destruction  of  all  the  othei-s ;  but  wo 
may  sa)-,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  will  not  bo  satisfied,  as 
thiugs  go  at  present,  until  tlvc-j  ^wi\i  \5\i^vit\i  *Cc\a 
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others.  We  hear  much  about  chapel-building 
and  church-building.  Wiiy,  it  is  a  positive  fact, 
that  there  is  spiritual  accommodation,  in  this 
country,  for  the  whole  population  able  to  attend, 
within  the  merest  trifle.  Yet,  I  suppose  the 
Catholic  will  not  be  satisfied  until  there  are 
Catholic  chapels  enough  to  contain  the  whole 
l)opulation;  and  so  with  the  Churchman,  the 
Dissenter,  the  Unitarian,  the  Baptist,  and,  oh, 
have  mercy  on  us !  the  Mormonite !  Each  sect 
regarding  itself  as  the  only  tt-ue  church,  of  course 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  it  will  be  content  until 
it  is  the  only  church  ! 

Now,  I  have  not  stated  the  case  thus  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  casting  thoughtless  reproach 
upon  the  whole  body  of  my  fellow  religionists ; 
uor  have  I  adduced  these  specific  instances  in 
confirmation  of  my  general  remark,  with  the  de- 
sign of  involving  any  particular  sect  or  sects  in 
unjust  contempt.  Sectarianism  is  a  necessaiy 
consequence  of  exclusive  beliefs ;  and  beliefs  may 
be  very  conscientiously  exclusive.  Sectarianism, 
indeed,  may  be  defended  from  many  points  of 
view ;  though,  as  wiU  appear  before  I  have  done, 
I  regard  it  as  a  baneful  consequence  of  a  radical 
mistake  in  religious  mattors. 

The  Catholic  has  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  church  authority,  from  the  divided  and  torn 
condition  of  the  Protestant  world — an  argument 
of  which  he  makes  great  use.  The  right  of  pri- 
vate interpretation  is  the  master  principle  of 
Protestantism.  Private  interpretation,  says  the 
Catholic,  will  involve  an  infinite  variety  of  inter- 
pretations. If  every  little  mind  is  to  form  its 
own  judgment  of  Scripture,  and  the  wise,  devout, 
and  Spirit-guided  church  is  to  have  no  control 
over  the  foimation  or  publication  of  that  judg- 
ment, there  wiU  be  no  end  to  bickering,  to 
absurdities,  and  to  factious  antagonisms. 

True,  0  priest,  or  slave,  whichever  thou  art, 
that  useth  these  sagacious  and  sacred  counsels! 
lleligious  freedom  may  become  religious  licen- 
tiousness. The  church  should  be  to  its  members 
what  the  State  is  to  the  population.  But,  in 
order  to  this,  it  must  have  power  delegated  to  it. 
A  civil  government  cannot  exist  without  the 
sacrifice  of  some  measure  of  personal  liberty ;  so 
there  can  be  no  ecclesiastical  order  without  the 
sacrifice  of  some  measure  of  spiritual  liberty. 
As  absolute  personal  independence  would  involve 
a  condition  of  political  anarchy,  so  a  state  of 
absolute  spiritual  independence  must  involve  a 
condition  of  ecclesiastical  anarchy — that  is,  so 
long  as  a  difference  of  opinion  shall  be  accounted 
a  social  wrong,  or  shall  bo  visited  Avith  the 
censures  pronounced  upon  moral  corruption. 

But  a  reply  to  the  despot-priest,  or  the  un- 
anointed  slave,  is  possible  on  his  own  ground.  I 
will  allow  the  analogy  between  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  government.  The  surest  way,  however,  of 
inducing  political  anarchy  is  by  pushing  the 
authority  of  law  too  far.  A  king  or  parliament 
that  shall  claim  to  interfere  in  all  the  petty  de- 
tails of  social  life,  who  shall  prescribe  the  trades 
and  professions  of  the  people,  fix  their  seasons  of 
work  and  of  repose,  ordain  their  (ashions  of  dress 


'  and  their  sources  of  amusement,  &c.,  &o.,  w 

I  not  reign  long  in  peace,  and  not  at  all  in  honon 

The  tyranny  will  prove  an   inconvenience,   i 

unnecessary  and  intolerable  tortui-e ;  and  it  wi 

be  resisted.  This  was  just  the  mistake  the  Papa< 

.  committed  in  matters  spiritual  and  ecclesiastica 

I  The  assumption  ot*  minute  and  universal  authorit 

I  aroused  the  long  oppressed  independence  of  tl 

'  church.     For   the   violence  of  revolutions,   tT 

I  despots  who  provoked  them  are  responsible.   A" 

I  whatever  demerit  may  belong  to  Protestantir^ 

from   the    Kcformation   down   to   all   its   latfc^ 

I  developments,  the  Chiu'ch  of  Rome  must  be  exM 

J  tent  to  bear  it. 

By  tliis  time  my  readers  will  have  guessed  _ 
what  I  am  about  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  Seca 
rianism.  I  can  find  no  other  necessity  for, 
other  occasion  of,  tliis  grim  evil,  than  the  £■ 
mistake  of  elevating  religious  dogmas  to 
standards  of  human  goodness  and  the  condit^ 
of  humim  salvation.  As  soon  as  a  man  beg 
to  feel  that  none  can  get  to  heaven  through  ^ 
other  faith  than  that  he  has  imbibed,  he  ^^ 
disclaim  all  fellowship  with  those  who  hole 
not,  and  rush  into  the  embraces  of  those  whcz 
hold  it  with  a  cordiality  that  is  very  natui*al, 
-very  shallow.  He  believes  he  has  the  only  ^ 
opinion ;  that  other  opinions  arc  not  only  baik 
but  soul-destroying ;  that  God  cannot  accei^'C 
forgive  any  who  do  not  believe  as  he  belie^^ 
and,  therefore,  he  anathematizes,  excommuniccft 
and  fights,  with  an  ardour  that  it  would  be  c^ 
to  allow  human  courtesy  to  soften,  and  wL^ 
coolness  of  intolerance  that  all  his  religious  < 
vie  lions  shield  and  justify. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  j^J 

that  this  feeling  is  entirely  and  necessarily  wkt^ 

I  have  not  here  to  argue  the  innocence  of      • 

nions  when  honestly  entertained.     But  I   "Xi 

point  out  the  origin  of  an  evil  w£ich  all  profe^ 

deplore  ;  and  if  the  evil  is  less  than  would  1^^ 

!  destruction  of  that  from  which  it  springs, 

I  knowledge  of  this  fact  will  help  us  to  bear  it    ^ 

:  less  impatience. 

I  Let  the  extent  of  the  evil  be  fully  estiir».xit 
however.  With  the  hope  of  rendering  this  i 
parent,  I  will  mention  some  of  the  consequenc5<8 
Sectarianism. 

Supposing  the  vast  energies  of  feeling,  of  loar 
ing,  and  of  benevolence  which  have  been  sq^iw 
dcred  in  sectarian  strife  had  been  consecrated  \ 
missionary  usefulness,  how  much  better  -^voul* 
the  world  have  been  than  it  is  ?  Supposing  ^ 
strength  of  mind  which  has  been  devdted  to  ihi 
vindication  of  Christianity  had  been  serenely  s^i 
in  its  exposition^  how  many  who  arc  now  alt^" 
ther  ignorant  of  its  nature  would  have  been  it« 
disciples  ?  and  how  many  who  regard  it  as  « 
harsh,  petulant,  and  presumptuous  tiling,  woid* 
have  been  its  loving  and  faithful  subjects  ?  It  i^ 
perhaps,  impossible  to  answer  these  questions;  ^ 
is,  perhaps,  improper  to  ask  tliem.  But  olJ 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  mourn  over  the  loss  ^ 
service  and  of  success,  occasioned  by  the  absorj 
tion  of  useful  and  holy  power  in  occupations  t 
vastly  inferior  to  its  nature.  **  Union  is  strength* 
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Qie  Church  has  lost  by  more  than  ii  mi's- 
OH  of  its  forces ;  it  has  lost  by  the  conflict 
Let  the  Church  think  of  this;  and, 
its  prejudice  in  favour  of  exclusiye  thco- 
f  be  shaken. 

nay  it  not  be  said,  that  the  animosity  and 
engendered  by  religious  strife,  are  radi- 
poscd  to  the  primary  spirit  of  religion  ? 
e  granted  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  reli- 
make  men  bold,  uncompromising,  and 
Truthfulness  is  one  of  its  noblest  fruits, 
mprcgnable  fortress  against  all  tempta- 
iiifidelity,  -wherever  it  is  firmly  csta- 
But,  if  religion  has  one  tt>ndency  more 
nd  more  sacred  than  another,  it  is  to  fel- 
fnendship,  love.  It  is  tlio  groat  rocon- 
J  elevates  the  soul  above  the  capacity  of 
jT  subduing  it  t^  the  iincr  capacity  of 
».  It  softens  roughness  into  strength; 
08  the  repulsive  greatness  of  assumption 
to  the  entrancing  greatness  of  humility, 
animity  is  that  of  gentleness;  its  assu- 
he  sublime  assurance  of  fear.  Contro- 
aot  its  fruit,  but  communion.  It  works 
srs,  not  by  the  fierceness  that  defies  cri- 
mt  by  the  blandness  that  wins  consent, 
asional  outbursts  of  splendour  that  over- 
BTorld ;  its  habitual  aspect  is  that  of  serene 
nrhich  absorbs  the  soul  in  a  hallowed, 
ataneous  worship.  Sympathy,  not  scorn, 
apon  of  its  warfare  and  of  its  defence.  It 
kind  pei'suasion,  rather  than  growls  a 
t  threat.  It  is  radiant,  not  to  dazzle 
I  the  beholder,  but  to  cover  him,  as  by 
nth  a  sweet  illumination.  Hence,  its 
e  those  of  happy  impulse,  not  of  unre- 
athority.  Its  law  is  "  perfect  liberty," 
e  command.  It  canies  a  sword  in  its 
id,  and  wears  a  glittering  crown ;  but 
ens  of  regal  supremacy  are  woni  to  in- 
inlling  votaries  with  the  sense  of  security 
s  protection,  rather  than  to  reduce  a 
>  tribe  to  involuntary  homage.  Its 
built  of  adamant,  not  to  terrify  the  dis- 
t  to  a.ssure  the  devout.  If  it  be  oflEended, 
long,  tender  tears ;  and  does  not  curse 
issailant  grows  recklessly  insolent.  It 
isform  the  soul  in  which  it  finds  a 
3t  from  listlessness  to  excitement,  how- 
much  as  from  wrath  and  petulance 
ICC,  candour,  and  repose.  The  native 
»  and  irritability  of  our  nature,  it  is 
n  to  subdue  ;  and  having  thus  changed 
of  our  more  active  instincts,  it  at  once 
their  essence,  and  sweetens  their  in- 
Jealousy,  pride  of  intellect,  asperity 
TB,  exclusiveness  of  regard,  stoHdity  of 
•n,  the  antipathy  of  dissent  and  the 
of  conviction,  imperiousncss  in  office 
oatism  in  counsel,  uneasiness  in  agita- 
conceit  in  triumph,  the  rudeness  of 
)  and  the  swagger  of  persuasion,  these 
efects  of  human  nature  it  is  its  province 
the  temptations  of  human  lilb  it  is 
oommissioned  to  resist.  How  sadly  is 
led,  then,  when  it  is  pk'uded  in  vindica- 
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tion  of  ecclesiastical  severities !  How  deplorably 
is  it  misrepresented,  when  its  fair  form  is  covered 
>\'ith  the  gaudy  robes  of  priestly  intolerance, 
whilst  its  hands  and  its  feet  are  bathed  in  inno- 
cent blood  !  If  this  beautiful  angel  from  heaven 
is  not  to  perish  of  despair,  occasioned  by  the 
shameful  treatment  she  has  received  from  those 
whom  she  was  sent  to  bless,  let  us  strive  to  do 
her  the  merest  justice  of  admiring  her  charms, 
and  emulating  her  virtues.  That  she  wiU  thus 
perish,  I  have  no  fear.  She  was  embodied  in 
the  lowly  Jesus.  He  realized  in  his  brief  life, 
all  the  hardships  which  have  been  imposed  upon 
her  through  the  long  generations  of  the  world's 
life.  He  was  crucified.  But  "  He  could  not  be 
liolden  of  death."  He  arose,  without  a  single 
shadow  of  mortality  to  ol)scuro  the  lustre  of  his 
goodness,  and  gave  in  his  omnipotent  triumph, 
a  solemn  pledge  to  the  world  that  the  divine  in 
man — the  religious  sentiment — should  survive  all 
the  attacks,  the  sufferings,  the  injuries,  and  the 
humiliations  of  its  troubled  career.  But  as  we 
would  not  have  been  among  those  mean  dastards 
who  cried  out,  "  Crucify  him !  Crucify  him  !" 
80  would  we  not  be  among  those  who  torture, 
and  betray  and  depress  the  spirit  of  which  he 
teas  the  living  type  and  the  dying  victim,  and  of 
which  he  is  the  everlasting  advocate ! 

I  have  said  I  will  not  presume  to  prescribe  the 
cure  for  the  evil  I  have  thus  contemplated. 
And  I  will  not  violate  my  pledge.  But  there  is 
a  practical  lesson  I  may  be  permitted  to  enforce, 
in  the  full  and  universal  practice  of  which  Sec- 
tarianism must  cease.  I  will  abstain  from  theo- 
rising ;  because  I  might  then  arouse  the  temper 
it  is  my  ambition  to  do  something  to  allay. 
But  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  specify  and 
commend  the  virtue  of  which  all  bigotry  is  a 
violation,  and  the  recognition  and  exemplification 
of  which  is  all  that  is  needed  to  change  Church- 
World  from  a  vast  theatre  of  destructive  strife 
to  a  garden  more  blooming  than  Eden,  a  home  as 
happy  as  heaven.  I  feel  deeply  that  bigotry  in 
the  individual  is  the  source  of  Sectarianism  in 
the  church.  The  personal  vice  must  be  corrected 
before  the  social  evil  can  be  removed.  That  vice 
can  only  he  coiTccted  by  the  attainment  of  its 
natural  antitheticid  virtue,  charity.  Charity  is  a 
hard  lesson  to  learn,  but  we  must  learn  it,  or 
religion  die  out  from  amongst  us.  And  surely 
the  alternative  is  sufficient  to  urge  us  to  the  en- 
deavour. If  not,  however,  there  is  a  sufficient 
attraction  in  the  undertaking  to  render  it  a  plea- 
sure. For  oh !  this  spirit  of  charity  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  '*  the  seven  spirits  of  God." 
Radiant  with  genial  smiles  is  her  lovely  face. 
When  her  eyes  glisten  with  teara  they  seem  to 
gleam  with  profounder  glory.  Thoughtful,  yet 
peaceful,  is  her  holy  brow,  llobed  in  everlasting 
light,  she  attracts  innumerable  spectators  in  all 
her  flights  among  men.  Genial  ever  are  her  pre- 
cious, simple  words.  Her  voice  is  softest,  mel- 
lowest music ;  it  steals  entrancingly  over  the  ear 
like  *'  the  still  small  voice"  of  (iJod.  AVarm-heai*ted 
is  this  celestial  maiden  ;  faithful  is  her  love.  In 
the  words  of  one  who  had  much  o^cmo^iv  \a  ^XxA-^ 
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licr  gracious  cbaracter,  and  who  had  proved  her 
power,  "She  sufFercth  long,  and  is  kind;  she 
invieth  not ;  is  not  pufFed  up ;  doth  not  bcliave 
licrsclf  unseemly ;  vaunteth  not  herself ;  seeketh 
not  her  own ;  is  not  easily  provoked ;  hopcth  all 
things;  beareth  all  things;  endureth  all  tilings." 
As  the  warm  bright  rays  of  the  sun,  falling  be- 
hind the  falling  showers,  reflect  themselves  in  a 
myriad-coloured  bow  on  the  cloud,  an  eternal 
sign  to  the  husbandman  that  day  and  night, 
summer  and  winter,  seed  time  and  harvest,  shall 
not  cease,  so  does  the  radiant  love  of  charity 
smile  ever  behind  her  tears,  and  throw  athwart 
the  heaven  of  her  beautiful  face  the  promise  of 
sympathy,  of  help,  and  of  redemption,  the  sight 
of  which  restores  a  glorious  hope  to  the  heart  of 
the  distressed  and  sorrow-stricken  child  of  thought, 
and  ho  remembers  the  sign  until  the  gloom  is 
passed  away,  when,  in  fuller  sympathy  -with  his 


joy,  she  laughs  and  dazzles  in  unshrouded  beaut 
before  him.  Header,  I  can  wish  you  uo  happie 
a  bride  than  charity ;  no  more  genial  a  com 
panion ;  no  more  faithful  a  friend ;  no  mar 
devoted  a  helpmeet ;  no  more  patient,  gentle,  for 
giving,  be>vitching  a  spouse ;  no  holier  or  mightie 
a  guardian  angel.  Have  her,  and  you  have 
treasure  beyond  all  price,  for  whilst  she  wij 
make  you  supremely  blessed  by  her  own  unwave 
ing  and  ever- cheerful  sympathy,  she  will  tm^ 
you  to  the  indulgence  of  her  own  sweet  tempci 
and,  by  the  magic  spell  of  her  immortal  cham^ 
she  will  polish  and  transform  you  into  her  o^ 
glowing  and  inspiring  brightness.  Thus  you  i»« 
become  a  pillar  of  light,  a  monument  of  lov^ 
great  missionary  of  peace,  and  work  in  others 
sublime  regeneration  that  has  been  wroughl^ 
your  own  glad  soul. 
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The  probabilities  are  that  the  reader  has,  at  some 
time  in  his  life,  been  a  fishing.     The  remark  does  , 
not  apply  to  the  ladies,  because  *'  the  fair  anglers,"  ; 
as   we   sometimes   see   them  represented  in  oldj 
engravings,  appear  to  have  gone  the  same  road  as  • 
the  shepherdesses.      Ko  longer  does  Daphne  or , 
Phyllis,  attired  in  a  dress  with  very  short  waist,  , 
and  singularly  undeveloped  skirt,  stroll,  rod  in ; 
Inmd,  along  the  banks  of  the  sluggish  stream. , 
Xo  more  does  Damon,  in  a  low-crowned  hat,  top- 
boots,  the  highest  of  shirt  collars,  and  the  largest : 
of  yellow  buttons,  attend  on  her,  to  impale  the 
worms  on  the  hook,  or  to  take  off  from  it  the 
finny  monster  of  extraordinary  shape,  his  fellow 
victim  to  the  ai'ts  of  the  cruel  fair  one.     These 
things  seem  gone  by ;  and,  therefore,  the  fore- 
going observation  is  confined  to  beings  of  the 
ruder  sex.  i 

Scarcely  one  of  them,  however,  but  has  fished,  1 
in  some  shape  or  form.     When  an  urchin  in  a  \ 
l>inafore,    he  has   waded,  with  his  companions,  i 
bare-legged,  into  the  stream,  and  developed  what-  ■ 
soever  capabilities  for  the  capture  of  minnows ; 
may  be  possessed  by  the  small,  and  somewhat  i 
dirty  cotton  pocket-handkerchief  of  his  class ; — 
that  on  which  is  set  forth  a  striking  portrait  of 
some  eminent  statesman  or  hero,  a  landscape  with 
figures,    or  a  simple   and  touching  poem,  each 
verse   of    which    ends  with    the    words,    "My 
Granny."     Or  when,  by  dint  of  a  year  or  two's  | 
training  at  the  grammar-school,  he  has  acquired  a 
wholesome  dread  of  the  Latin  Accidence,  a  facility 
of  caricaturing   the  head-master,   a  rhinocoros- 
like  texture  on  some  paits  of  his  person,  and  an 
vnconquerablo  love   of  idleness;    then,    on   the 
pleasant  holidays  given  to  the  whole  school ;   the 
delightful  ones  procured  by  the  interposition  of 
friends,  oa  bis  Bpeciol  behalf;  or  the  infinitely 


sweeter  ones  when,  nobody's  leave  being  asked, 
he  has  stolen  off  with  his  particular  friend  for 
the  time  being.  Tommy  Stokes  or  Billy  Maitin» 
for  a  day's  '*mitching;" — Uien  has  he  wandered 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  "  from  mom  till 
dewy  eve,"  with  rod  of  hazel,  line  of  packthread, 
and  hook  made  of  a  crooked  pin ;  whilst  througji 
his  teeming  brain  have  passed  vague  undefined 
thoughts  of  never  going  back  any  more  to  tha 
birch  mid  the  Latin  grammar,  but  of  strolling  0B| 
ever  so  far,  through  the  woods,  where  mortal  mai 
had  never  before  trod ;  of  living  in  a  cave,  with 
Tommy  Stokes  or  Billy  Martin  (as  the  cm 
might  be),  for  a  sort  of  Man  Friday,  and  subsisting 
entirely  on  fish  taken  from  the  stream.  And 
then,  in  this  stage  of  his  existence,  if  among  tl* 
baser  herd  of  minnows,  and  miUer's-thumbs,  h* 
has  actually  had  the  luck  to  catch  "  a  woppn^ 
great  trout,  ever  so  much  more  than  four  incbe* 
long;"  or,  if  Uncle  John  has,  one  fine  day,gi^** 
him  a  rod  actually  bought  in  a  shop,  with  a  rtA 
and  a  spear  at  the  end,  (this,  of  course,  not  aft«* 
a  day's  playing  truant,)  then  baa  he  become  • 
fisherman  for  life ;  and  now,  whenever  time  ^ 
business  will  permit,  he  sallies  forth,  basket  ^ 
shoulder  and  rod  in  hand,  with  flies  and  g^ 
twined  *'  all  around  his  hat,"  like  creeping  plants 
and  his  pockets  stored  with  boxes,  containing  1^ 
sorts  of  nasty  insects,  picked  out  of  all  aorta  < 
nasty  places.  Careless  is  he  of  showers,  heedlfl^ 
is  he  of  wet  feet.  Bogs  do  not  check  him ;  feno^ 
do  not  deter  liim ;  warnings  to  trespassers  do  a^ 
daunt  him ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  perseverance 
he  brings  home  regularly  his  three  or  four  dxae 
of  trout,  which  he  eats  fried  in  bread-crumbS|  C 
sends,  as  a  preseut,  to  the  rich  old  aunt  from  whw 
he  expects  a  legacy. 
Or,  perhaps,  to  approach  more  nearly  to  tt 
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ho  has,  when  staying  for  a  few 
Q-or  Margate,  resolutely  cleter- 
efianco  of  all  horrors  of  the  deep, 
le  fierce,  rolling  tide — and  catch 
oner.  And  so,  committing  himself 
)  of  those  rough  old  Tritons,  whose 
x>  sea-sickness  renders  them  the 
dration  of  cockneys,  he  has  gone 

of  loose  neck-tie,  and  of  great 
uting  and  self-glorification,  rather 
ay  be  taken  for  a  naval  officer ;  has 
'  three  pieces  of  sea- weed,  wliich, 
)d  in  the  line,  felt  for  all  the 

has  made  a  feint  of  eating  a 
jpsater  p^rt  of  which  has  been 
rown  overboard,  when  nobody 
as  taken  two  or  tliree  desperate 
idy ;  has,  -vidth  a  particular'  dis- 
motion,  and  a  singular  whiteness 
tretehcd  liimself  out,  with  closed 
3uched  over  his  face,  recumbent 
fcs,  holding  in  his  hand  the  listless 
less  hook,  three  fathoms  down, 
38t  and  a  laughing-stock  to  the 
gs  and  punsters  of  the  finny 
certain  irrepressible  demonstra- 
nach  have  rendered  all  further 
3less,  he  has  gasped  forth  a  desire 
rerboard,  or  put  on  shore  somc- 
anded,  and  lei  to  his  lodgings  in 
hysical  debility  and  prostration  ; 
it,  by  his  tender  wile,  or  his  fat 
y,  ignominiously  to  bed. 
'  fishing,  and  many  more,  he  may 
;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  may 
scd  the  pilchard  fisliery  of  the 
II — a  branch  of  tlieir  commerce 
3ople  consider  so  important,  that 
thy  to  be  placed  on  a  level  even 
38 ;  and  make  *'  Fish,  tin,  and 
ndard  toast. 

jtayiug  for  a  day  or  two  in  the 
tcl  at  Hayle,  a  place  about  four 
oa  the  fishing- town  of  St.  Ives,  in 
wall.  One  morning  I  got  down 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  not  imfre- 
m  rather  a  dab  at  sleeping,  and 
ping,  rattling,  and  clanking  from 

close  by  h:i.s  prevented  my  eii- 
ling   nap.     At   the   foot   of  the 
ine   host,   joyfully   rubbing   his 
an  exulting  smile  on  his  coun- 
.,  sir,"  he  cries,  "it's  all  right." 
'   I  reply.     ''I'm  very  glad  to 
©."     I  don't  clearly  understand  j 
t,  but  have  vague  notions  that ! 
individual  must  have  settled  my 
.     However,   to  have  my  doubts  \ 
hat  it  is  that  is  all  right. 
Is  up." 

is  up,  is  it  ?     And  what  cry, 

heva !" 

r,  what  in  the  name  of  fortune 

BOi  don't  you  know?  It^a  fish,*' 


''  Oh,  fish !  Somebody  has  caught  a  good  dish 
of  fish,  I  suppose.  Have  you  any  nice  streams 
about  here  r" 

'*  Streams  ?  Why  your  thoughts  are  all  at  sea, 
sir ;  or,  rather,  they  are  all  on  shore,  when  they 
should  be  at  sea.  The  bay  is  full  of  fish,  full  of 
fish,  sir  !"  And  mine  host  proceeds  to  inform  me 
that  St.  Ives  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  pilchard 
fishery ;  and  that  there  "  fish"  means  solely  pil- 
chards; just  as,  in  sportsmen's  parlance,  par- 
tridges only  are  birds.  There  are,  undoubtedly, 
such  things  as  mackerel,  herrings,  &c.,  and  pretty 
good  numbers  of  them  are  caught  here  sometimes ; 
but  they  are  simply  mackerel  and  herrings, 
whereas  pilchards  are  fish,  par  excellence!  A  large 
quantity  of  these  are  now  in  the  bay,  and  a  num- 
ber of  seines  have  been  successful  in  enclosing  them. 
The  cry  of  *'  Heva !"  my  host  adds,  is  a  sort  of 
triumphant  shout,  usual  at  St.  Ives,  by  which  the 
good  news  is  proclaimed. 

Of  course  I  have  often  heard  of  the  Cornish 
pilchard  fishery,  and  I  determined  to  see  the 
sight.  I  have  engagements  which  will  occupy 
some  little  time ;  and  am  given  to  understand 
that  there  is  more  bustle  on  the  second  day  than 
even  on  the  first,  as  the  fact  of  fish  having  been 
taken  has  become  more  generally  known  **  to  the 
country."  So  I  curb  my  impatience  for  a  while ; 
but  on  the  following  morning,  after  preparing 
myself  by  a  breakfast  off  the  late  companions  of 
those  whose  capture  I  am  going  to  see,  I  get  ready 
to  start.  While  pulling  on  my  boots,  however,  • 
I  may  as  well  mention  that  the  pilchard  is  a  fish 
rather  smaller  than  the  herring,  with  a  shorter 
and  thicker  shape,  coarser  scales,  and  a  stronger 
flavour.  When  a  fresh  well-conditioned  fish  is 
split  open,  peppered  and  salted,  and  cooked  nicely 
on  a  gridiron — a  process  which  is  termed  "  scroll- 
ing"— I  can  testify,  by  my  late  breakfast  expe- 
rience, that  the  said  flavour  is  delicious. 

I  have  a  delightful  walk  along  a  footpath  on 
the  cliff ;  but,  for  the  first  mile  or  two,  I  observe 
nothing  particular,  except  it  be  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  sea-gulls.  I  see  nothing  of  St.  Ives,  and 
I  don't  see  any  fish.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
bay  is  "  full  of  fish,"  and  I  expect  to  see  them. 
I  begin  to  consider  the  whole  affair  a  swindle.  I 
meet  a  little  girl  leading  a  still  more  little  boy, 
juid  ask  her  what  is  that  round  white  house,  on 
the  top  of  a  headland  just  before  me.  She  tells 
nic  it  is  the  "  hewer's"  house ;  and  that  from  the 
t<jp  of  the  hill  which  I  am  ascending  I  shall  see 
St.  Ives.  She  doesn't  exactly  know  what  a 
'*  hewer"  is,  but  it  has  something  to  do  with  fish. 
She  would  tell  me  more,  for  she  is  a  very  nice 
little  girl,  but  here  the  feelings  of  her  small  bro- 
ther get  desperately  outraged  at  her  intimacy  with 
a  stranger,  and  he  runs  roaring  home  to  mammy ; 
so  she  has  to  follow,  to  keep  him  from  falling  over 
the  clitt'.  I  go  my  way,  speculating  within  my- 
self what  a  "hewer"  may  be.  I  suppose  he  has 
something  to  do  with  chopping  up  wood,  but  can't 
conceive  what  connexion  he  can  have  with  fish. 
I  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  town  of  St. 
Ives,  with  the  part  of  the  bay  where  tha  MvIvsct^ 
been  caught,  is  iu  Tiev.    TYo^  ^Jomx^  tws^  ^fi«- 
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business.  Tlioii  more  fish,  and  uioroy  and  more, 
until,  gorged  to  repletion,  tlioy  stand  in  stnpid 
crowdri  on  remote  parts  of  the  beach,  or  take  their 
siesta  on  the  top  of  thi?  waves. 


ticularly  arrest  my  attention ;  and  the  first  is  the  1  striking  to  the  left,  I  leave  the  footpath  whieh        -#~^ 
immense  multitiKlo  of  sea  gulls  crowding  i]\v.  air,  |  have  hitherto  followed,  and  find  mysoKon  tlirj"  ^  ^^ 
and  covering  the  waters.     Tho.se  whiL-h  1  have  •  n^gnhir  tumpikc-road,  just  at  th(?  entrance  to  tlr^^    ^ 
seen  before  are  mere  stragghrs.     J I  ere  tens  of  town.     Here,  the  absohite  certainty,  the  aetu:  ^j.  ^^ 
thousands  of  them  are  floating  on  the  waves,  dart-    presence  of  fisli,  bursts  upon  my  mind.     Here  -i:*-^ 
ing  througli  the  air,  wheeling,  swooping,  busitling,    meet  veliicles  of  every  known,   and  hitherto  hf'     ^-^ 
screaming,  and  gormandising.     Now  they  skim   me   unknown,   description,    drawn  by  teams 
along  the  surface  of  the  sea  ;  now  they  rise  high  ;  every  possible  kind,  galloping,  jogging,  or  crcci^.r-^ 
overhead;  now  they  dart  down  like  lij^htnin^u,    ing  along  the  road,  all  laden  with  fish,   in  intck^f- ^-^ 
and,  seizing  givat  ILshes  in  their  beaks,  away  they   minable  procession.     Here  is  the  light  eart  of  t:^     "i'f 
hurry,  on  rapid  wing,  bolting  their  prey  success-   regular  itinerant  fishmonger,  or,  as  he  is  ^PP^*rj"^„j  ' 
fully,  or  dropping  it  again,  according  to  the  hold  ■  priatcly  called  in  Cornwall,  **  fish-jolter,"  rattlr-,!'  ^J. 
which  they  have  taken    or  their  skill  in  their   along  the  road,   with  the  pace  of  a  mail-coa.*^  ^-^  ^ 

■  though  how  the  poor  bit  of  skin  and  bone  drr^e^^^j. 
ing  it  manages  to  keep  its  legs  at  all  is  a  probl'^^^j 
(litHcult  to  bo  solved,  except  on  the  theory  t»-       ^^'J^ 
there  is  some  special  sweet  little  cherub  "^^tclrzi^^jij- '^ 
Tlie  next  thing  which  I  particularly  remark  is   over   the  cattle   of  fish-jolters   and  cross-pcr^  .^^^  ** 
the  extreme  stillness  and  (piiet  of  everything  else  '  Then  there  is  the  donkey-tandem,  with  a  t^  ^^hird 
on  the  water.     Did  I  not  know  that  the  fish  were   donkey  harnessed  on  one  side,  by  a  sort  of  q^^^ 

there,  and  did  I  nut  sec  them,  as  the  gulls  ])iek(;d  :  rigger,  which  belongs  to  the  amateur  fish-jolt     — ^^j.^ 

them  up,  I  should  think  that  the  said  gulls  were  i  the  man  who  usually  supplies  his  own  out-of .fj^^,, 

bereft  of  their  senses,  or  had  been,  by  some  means,  i  way  tlistrict  with  coals,  but  who  is  now  can j-jV, 

decidedly  gulled.  Along  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  home  a  cargo  of  pilchards  for  sale  instead.  TZZTheu 
arc  traced,  here  and  there,  black  lines,  forming  '  pulled  leisurely  along  by  old  Dobbin,  come  ,^  ti^ 
inelosuivs  of  no  particular  shape,  and  looking  more  dignified  eart  of  the  tenant-farmer,  wit^kii  the 
something  like  the  fences  and  boundaries  on  a  1  store  which  he  has  bought  for  his  own  an^O  hy 
palish  map.  The  water  within  them  appears  of  a  i  men's  suppers.  Kext  follows  the  little  am^-^i  of 
dark  red  colour,  which  somewhat  increases  the  ;  the  miner;  and  then  there  is  the  donkey,  \w— ffli  a 
resemblance.     I  have  a  sort  of  ftmcy  that  this   pair  of  panniers,  driven  by  the  man  with  th«i?  thin 


must  be  caused  by  the  blood  of  the  fish  ;  but  this 
•is  a  very  foolish  notion,  for  the  water  always 
looks  red  over  a  shoal,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Corn- 
wall, a  "  school"  of  fish,  just  as  it  does  over  a  rock 
lying  at  a  short  distance  beneath  the  surface.  It 
is  by  this  dusky  red  colour,  and  by  what  is  erdled 
the  hreakvuj  of  the  fish,  that  is,  a  sort  of  ri])ple,  or  ' 
disturbance  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  the 
presence  of  a  school  is  fii-st  discovered.     Around  ; 
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face  and  the  scanty  clothes — he  who  has  th.c?«et 
wife  and  the  large  family  at  home.     The  domtoy 
isn't  his  own,  nor  the  panniers  luthcr.     lie  liada 
donkey  once,  and  a  pig  too ;  but  that   all    vent 
when  he  broke  his  thigh  and  the  sickness  came. 
Xow  he  has  managed  to  boiTOW  these  of  a  kind 
'  neighbour,  for  it  would   never   do   to   miss  the 
oi)portunity ;  the  ])ilchards  carried  in  the  pan- 
I  niers  will  be  the  nearest  approach  to  meat  of  any- 
and  within  the  dark  lines  and  enclosures  boats  are   thing  that  will  pass  his  lips  for  many  months  ^^ 
lying  idly  and  lazily,  like  things  asleep,  the  men   come. 

in  them  stretched  listlessly  on  the  thwarts,  or  j      But  I  am  now  fairly  in  the  town,  and  bo^"^^ 
lounging   carelessly   over   the  sides.     The    only  =  still  more  to  appreeiate  the  quantity  of  the  cat*|^ 
thing  in  motion  is  a  great  boat,  laden  to  within  ;  of  iish,    though   individual    pilchards  natural-^ 
two  or  tluee  inches  of  the  water  with  something  j  sink  somewhat  in  my  estimation.     In  the  ci^^ 
white  and  gli.^tening,  which  the  apparently  utterly   which  I  have  just  met,  each  particular  fish  h 
inadequate  force  of  two  men  is  moving  sluggishly   a  market  value  ;  it  was  private  property,  whi 
towanls  the  shore.     The  glistening  cargo  of  this  ,  it  would  have  been  felony  mid  robbery  in  me 
deeply-laden  boat  I  suppose  rightly  to  be  fish;   have  laid  hands  on.     All  the  fish  looked  clej^^^' 
thousands  of  lately    animated  creatures,    whose?   and  nice,  and  wholesome ;  and  I  could  not  b*^.--^ 
little  slender  threads    of  life  have  been  rudely   recollecting  how  delicious  they  were  for  broa"'-^' 
snapped ;  while  the  dark  lines  on  the  water  are  the    fast.      Now,    however,    they  are  seen   under         * 
upper  edges  of  the  seines  or  nets,  within  whose   difterent  asi)ect;  they  ahnost  appear  to  be  a  dr^*-^^ 
deep  and  silent  recesses  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  market.     Hundreds  of  them  are  strew  ^. 
more  are  awaiting  their  doom.  about  in  the  black  mud  which  the  tlirongiug      ^ 

The  third  thing  that  stiikes  me  is  the  contrast   so  many  people  has  caused  in  the  streets.     Fo^^^^ 
to  this  quiet  presented  by  the  aspect  of  things  on   peck  at  them,  ducks  muzzle  them,  dogs  nni  abcF  *jj 
shore;  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,   holding  them  in  their  mouths.     There  is  a  f^" 
horses  and   cai*ts,   that  throng  the  beach.     The   fidl  of  them  before  the  door  of  a  mcan-looki^^ 
commotion  here  is   as  great  as  that  among  the   house,  and  a  great  black  pig  is  thrusting  its  np^ 
gulls.     But  I  do  not  long  stop  where  I  am  to  look    into  them,  and  devouring  them  with  self-satisft^ 
at  it,  for  I  am  yet  at  some  little  distance  from  the   grunts.      In  the   excess  of  my   benevolence,     * 
scene  of  action,  and  fci'l  the  natural,  impatient   knock  at  the  door,  and  inlbrm  a  veiy  slatteml'' 
longing  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  where  some-  j  woman  who  opens  it,  that  the  pig  is  eating  1>^^ 
thing  novel  and  strange  is  going  on.     t>o  I  mend  '  fish.     She  h>oks  out,  with  the  greatest  cooing 
my  pace,    and  jog  along  down  \]iq  hill.    Soon  \  iu  t\iQ -woild,  and  says,  " -^Ul  right,  sir,*  wchafl^ 
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got  notbiug  better  to  give  un."  Slio  retires, 
id  I  walk  on,  feeling  decidedly  that  I  have 
>t  a  new  light  on  the  subject. 

turn  down  a  narrow  street  or  lane  to  the 
jtt,  and  find  that  I  am  more  completely  in  the 
idst  of  fish  than  ever.  The  mud  lies  deeper 
d  blacker  on  the  ground,  and  the  people  are 
>re  plentiful  and  more  busy.  Women  and 
rla,  decked  in  coarse  brown  aprons,  are  hurry- 
^  along;  and  men  are  rushing  up  the  lane  with 
od-barrows  or  "gurries,"  as  I  find  they  are 
lied,  full  of  fish,  and  down  the  lane  with 
ijfty  ones ;  and  they  are  jostling,  in  their  haste, 
■inst  the  passers  by;  and  they  are  darting 
I  and  down  narrow  dirty  alloys,  and  into  and 
t  of  queer  mysterious  -  looldng  buildings, 
rough  the  open  doors  of  which  may  be  heard 
e  Babel-likc  confnsion  of  the  tongues  of  many 

yiiien»  and  a  glimpse  may  be  caught  of , 

have  no  time  to  distinguish  what,  before  I  am 

impelled  to  jump  on  ono  side  in  order  to  escape 

le  headlong  haste  of  the  gurry-bearers. 

I  just  find  time,  however,   to  speak  a  few 

orda  to  a  man,  who  appears  the  least  in  a  huny 

r  anybody  I  see;    and  ho  tells  me  that  these 

laees  are  the  fish- cellars,  where  girls  and  women 

re  busily  employed  in  '*  bulking,"  or  stowing 

way  the  fish.     He  also  tells  me  that  I  can  go 

ito  any  of  them  which  I  please,  and  sec  all  that 

I  to  be  seen,  and  that  most  of  them  arc  near  to 

he  beach.     To  the  beach  I  accordiugly  pursued 

ly  way ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  gradual  pre- 

lantion  I  have  been  undergoing,  when  I  emerge 

ipOQ  it  I  am  faii-ly  overwhelmed  with  astonish- 

aent    All  along  the  beach  are  lying  immense 

•oats,  like   the   ono  I  had  seen  from  the  hill 

Weeping  in  towards  the  land,  all  of  whicli  are 

iiden,  or  have  lately  been  laden,  to  the  water's 

dge  with  pilchanls.      Some   arc,   as  yet,   un- 

oiichcd,  while   others  are  enlii'ely  or  partially 

emptied  of  their  cai'goes.     Men  are  standing  in 

haa,  throwing  out  the  fisli,  with  gi'cat  wooden 

•coops,  into  baskets  borne  on  the  sliouldcrs  of 

•tiicr  men  who  have  waded  out  to  them;   for 

box  heavy  cargo  makes  the  boats  draw  pretty 

Xiuch  water,  and  they  have  touched  the  ground 

>t  Bomo  little  distance  from  the  dry  land.     Tlic 

^■tBkc'ts  are  brought  on  shore  and  emptied  into 

Series,  the  aciiuaintauce  of  some  of  wliich  I  have 

pwriously  made ;  and  these,  in  their  turns,  are 

■Batched  up,  each  by  a  couple  of  men,  and  borne 

speedily  along,  with  a  sort  of  regular  swing  trot, 

to  the  cellars.     All  the  men  thus  engaged  ai-e,  I 

find,  employed  in  the  wholesale  tnule.     Tlie  lisli 

which  they  deal  with  will  not  be  sold  by  tliu 

•owe,  or  the  hundred,  or  the  thousand  pilchards, 

^  by  hundreds   or  thousands   of   hogsheads; 

fey  will  not  be  earned  humbly  away  in  little 

'l^iiey-carts,  but  will  bo  sent  off  iu  ship-loads, 

^  charter  parties,  and   bills  of  hiding,    and 

^tuings  from   custom-houses,  and   all  sorts  of 

fetts  and  ceremonies.      But  the  retail  trade  is 

*dl  represented  too ;  for  here  is  the  reseiToir 

feaa  which  dow  the  streams  of  fish-ladon  vohi- 

*•  which  are    pervading    the  whole  country 

*Wuad,  till  not  a  town,  not  u  villuge,  not  a 


hamlet,  not  a  farm-house,  not  a  labourer's  cot, 
however  lonely  and  sequestered,  but  will  bear 
tokens  of  their  presence.  Hero  are  crowds  of 
carts,  horses,  and  donkeys,  and  throngs  of  men 
and  women,  and  beings  of  tho  size  and  age  of 
children,  but  with  the  knowing  sagacious  looks 
of  experienced,  wide-awake  men,  that  know  a 
■  thing  or  two,  who  are  investing  their  capital  of 
shillings  or  pence  in  fish  taken  from  boats  set 
apart  for  what  is  termed  "  Selling  to  the  country." 
Ilere  is  little  bargaining  or  chaffering.  Pilchards 
are  cheap  and  plenty  enough,  heaven  knows ; 
and  handfulls  of  coppers  are — wonderful  to  relate 
where  fish  forms  the  article  of  traffic — passed 
into  tho  dirty,  homy,  scaly  hands  of  tho  vendors 
with  marvellous  quiet  and  celerity. 

The  people  thus  purchasing  their  stock  are, 
though  their  dealings  are  not  exactly  in  the 
wholesale  lino,  sufficiently  business-like  in  their 
way.  They  expect  to  pay  their  money  for  their 
money^s  worth,  expect  to  have  a  good  article, 
pay  as  they  go,  and  "don't  care  for  nobody." 
But  these  are  not  all  the  small  buyers  (my  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  fish  are  getting  so  considerably 
enlarged,  that  I  am  beginning  to  consider  a  cart- 
load a  contemptibly  small  quantity),  for  very 
many  there  are  who  can't  afford  to  pay  even  a 
few  pence  for  what  they  can  get  for  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  of  a  little  worse  quality,  and 
at  a  little  personal  inconvenience  to  themselves ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  all  those  people  have 
waded  out,  up  to  their  middles,  into  the  sea. 
Some  have  baskets,  and  others  have  pieces  of 
cord,  with  large  knots,  or  little  fiat  bits  of 
wood  at  one  end.  These  people,  each  perhaps 
at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  every  minute,  arc 
picking  up  fish  wliich  are  floating  about  dead  in 
tho  water,  stringing  them  upon  their  pieces  of 
cord,  or  stowing  them  away  in  their  baskets; 
and  when  the  coi-ds  or  baskets  are  pretty  well 
filled,  they  bring  their  fish  ashore,  and  hand 
them  over  to  the  care  of  their  friends,  or  dispose 
of  them  to  the  first  bidders.  Tho  men  and 
women  thus  employed  appear  generally  to  be 
picking  up  for  themselves,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sale.  To  them  tho  opportunity "  thus 
afforded  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  They 
clutch  tho  fish  with  eager  fingers;  each  ono  ii 
picked  up  by  them  as  gold  by  a  miser.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  they  have  known  what  it  is  to 
go  without  dinners.  But  the  urchins,  who  con- 
siderably out-number  them,  are  enjoying  capital 
fim,  and  doing  a  roaring  trade,  too,  at  the  same 
time.  They  don*t  want  tho  fish, — not  they! 
Their  fathers  are  ''regular  seiners,"  and  will 
have,  I  don't  know  how  many  baskets  full,  for 
their  own  pai'ticular  perquisites.  But  they  do 
Ciu*e  for  tho  coppers.  My  eye!  What  lots  of 
marbles  they'll  be  able  to  buy  after  this  !  Ain't 
it  a  jolly  lark,  that's  all!  And  won't  there  be 
many  a  row  after  it  between  Dick  and  Jack,  and 
many  a  bloody  nose  and  black  eye  given  in  de- 
ciding the  question  of  which  made  the  most  of 
his  day's  work !  They  will  carr}'  their  earnings 
homo,  like  good  boys,  but  it  will  bo  very  hard 
if  thev  don't  get  some  jwcket  mouoy  QVLi  vjt  t,\\feViXx 
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Thcso  sell  their  fish,  as  fast  as  they  can  pick 
tliem  up,  to  people  on  the  beach  who,  though 
above  the  necessity  of  wading  into  the  sea  them- 
selves, are  not  above  preferriug  the  giving  a 
penny  to  the  giving  two-pence  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  fish.  There  are  lots  of  these  people  there ; 
and  so  the  urchins  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  In 
they  throng  from  the  wator,  one  after  another, 
half-a-dozen  on  each  others'  heels,  a  score  of 
them  all  of  a  heap  cluster  around  the  carts, 
upset  their  baskets,  pull  off  the  fish  from  their 
strings,  receive  each  a  half-penny  in  payment, 
imd  then,  with  a  whoop  and  a  halloo,  off  they 
go  again,  to  get  ready  another  lot  for  the  market. 
As  well  as  I  can  judge,  the  average  number 
there  sold  for  a  half-penny, — for  they  are  not  par- 
ticular about  a  fish  or  two  up  or  do>vn, — appears 
to  be  about  thirty.  Capital  trade,  this  !  First- 
rate  profit  for  tlie  seller,  and  a  cheap  market  for 
the  buyer.  I  observe  that  the  pilchards  thus 
picked  up,  are  not  so  nice  and  bright  looking 
as  those  more  legitimately  obtained;  and  that 
they  are  all  dead.  I  inquire  how  this  is,  and 
am  told  that  they  are  killed  by  being  packed 
together  too  clost^y  in  the  net.  Only  fancy ! 
Tens  of  thousands  of  fish  being  stifledy  so  to  speak, 
in  a  sort  of  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  out  there 
in  the  clear  blue  sea !  I  don't  like  the  notion 
of  it  very  well.  I  pursue  my  inquiries,  and 
am  told  that  the  dead  weight  of  these  pilchards 
forces  a  passage  out  of  the  net,  where  no  living 
fish  have  come.  A  sort  of  dull  blueness  of  colour 
which  they  have  acquired,  in  place  of  their  former 
silvery  brightness,  and  which  I  was  disposed,  in 
my  own  mind,  to  refer  to  the  stifling  process, 
is  occasioned  I  am  told,  simply  by  the  scales 
being  stripped  off"  by  the  wash  of  the  water. 
!N^ow  that  I  look  naiTowly,  I  perceive  that  this 
is  certainly  the  case ;  every  one  of  the  fish  thus 
washed  ashore  is  utterly  bereft  of  his  outer  rind. 
The  scales  of  the  pilchard,  though  coai*se,  are, 
it  appears,  loosely  hung,  and  a  very  little  thing 
suflices  to  bring  them  off.  I  ask  whether  these 
fish  are  considered  as  good  as  the  others,  and 
am  told  they  are  not ;  the  difference  is  scarcely 
l>erceptiblo  when  they  are  dressed  at  once,  but 
they  will  not  so  well  bear  keeping.  This  killing 
and  washing  away  of  the  pilchards  is,  of  course, 
not  a  regular  concomitant  of  the  fishery' ;  when 
it  does  take  place,  it  entails  a  considerable  loss 
on  the  seine  owners,  though  for  the  very  ])oor 
it  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  things  that  can 
happen. 

I  now  wend  my  way  to  one  of  the  cellars ;  and 
after  a  moment's  pause  of  indecision  at  the  door, 
I  screw  my  courage  to  the  sticking  point,  and 
enter.  I  say  '*  screw  my  courage  to  the  sticking 
point,"  not  because  I  suppose  there  is  any  real 
physical  danger  to  bo  ai)prehended,  but  partly 
on  account  of  the  overpowering  odour  of  fish 
which  issues  from  the  place ;  and  partly  because, 
— ^I  am  rather  ashamed  to  confess  it,  but  the  fact 
is  that  I  can  never  got  over  a  most  absurd  awk- 
wardness, and  tendency  to  feel  uncomfortable, 
when  I  find  myself  exposed  to  the  giggling  and 
obserrationB  ofany.hrf^o  ^ggregut^  number  of  the 


fair  sex.  I  can  get  on  well  enough  with  the  des^s 
creatures  singly, — witness  the  way  in  which 
wooed  my  Amelia, — but  I  can  never  enter  a  roor^ 
where  there  is  a  large  party  of  girls,  meet  tlf"^ 
procession  of  a  young  ladies'  boarding  scho:::^^ 
taking  an  airing,  or  walk  through  those  grc^v- 
apartments,  full  of  women,  in  factories,  withoca^. 
experiencing  the  unpleasant  sensations  befc«;g| 
mentioned  :  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  sound^^ 
lemale  voices  and  female  laughter,  issuing  fr  ^^mC 
I  the  cellar,  causes  me  to  pause  for  a  moment  at  *  .^ 
'  threshold. 

When  at  length  I  have  entered,  and  roana*^^ 

to  get  a  little  out  of  the  way  of  the  people  ^^-^ 

are  rushing  in  and  out,  I  begin  to  understand  ^fl 

sort  of  place  in  which  I  find  myself.     All  aro^crzz 

I  a  great,  low,  quadrangular  building,  open  to 

\  sky  in  the  middle,  are  rows  of  women  and  gsssi 

j  dressed  with  more  regard  to  utility  than  el^as — g^ 

.  each  having  before  her  a  xule  of  fish,  and  a       pi 

i  of  rough  coarse  salt,  which  she  is  stowing  il.  ^^rij 

■  in  alternate  layers,  with  the  utmost  dexte^n'i^ 

I  All  are  chattering,  and  laughing,  and  VkOi^in^ 
j  and  screaming   out  for  "  More  fish,"  or  "  Sm^ 
here," — just  as  masons  shout  for  '^  Mortarr!"— — ^ 
at  the  veiy  tops  of  their  shrill  voices.     Grem^ 
heaps  of  salt  lie  on  the  floor,  and  great  heaps  o.-^ 
fish  are  there  too,  as  they  have  been  shot  out  o^ 
the  gurries ;  and  boys  are  constantly  employed  in 
supplying   the   women,  as  required.     I  observe 
that  though  each  woman  has  only  to  work  within 
her  own  reach,  without  reference  to  her  neigh- 
bour's, yet  the  fish  are  laid  in  with  wonderful  re- 
gularity.    The  outer  layers  are  all  placed  with 
their  heads  outwaid;  and  their  poor  little  noses 
just  peeping  through  the  great  dirty- white  masses 
of  salt,  have  a  very  odd  effect.     When  the  fish 
are  thus  placed,  they  are  said  to  be  in  "  bulk." 

There  is  a  gentleman  standing  by  mo  whom  I 

judge,  from  his  manner,  to  be  an  owner  of  the 

cellar ;  and  with  him  I  enter  into  conversation. 

He  tells  me  that  the  salt  is  French ;  and  that  the 

nets  used  are  brought  partly  from  St.  Mawes,  neap 

Falmouth,  but  principally  from  Bridport.     The 

I  whole  prime  cost  of  a  seine,  with  cellars,  stock  of 

!  sidt,  &c.,  he  calculates  at  from  six  to  eight  hiin- 

'  dred  poimds.     He  further  tells  me  that  the  fish 

remain  in  bulk  for  about  a  month ;  and  that  they 

I  are  then  packed  away  nicely  in  casks  or  hogsheads, 

'  and  are  kept  undvT  a  press  by  means  of  a  heavy 

!  weight  hung  to  the  end  of  a  lever  for  seven  or  eight 

!  days.    While  the  fish  are  in  bulk,  and  in  the  casks, 

I  a  largequantity  of  oil  flows  from  them,  and  is  caught^ 

\  in  tanks  made  for  its  reception.     The  quantity  o# 

;  oil  viu'ies  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  condi— 

;  tion  of  the  fish ;  but  it  may  be  taken  at  three  or  « 

\  four  gallons  to  each  hogshead.     This   alone,  a.jK 

■  the  time  of  large  catches,  turns  in  a  good  roun»-* 
j  sum  to  the  seine  owners.  After  the  oil  has  aC 
'  flowed  off,  the  cask  is  headed  up,  and  is  ready  fc3 
I  exportation.  When  the  fish  arc  in  this  stat^^i 
j  tluy  are  called  feniuidoeSy  or  in  the  Cornish  ve^r- 
!  nacular,  fennndes,  often  pronounced  fair  nuiid^M 
j  When  fish  are  sold  from  the  cellars  to  other  mcE== 

chants,  the  latter  sometimes  **  strip"  a  hogsbcf""^ 
'  for  a  sample;  that  is,  they  strip  the  cask  awc:^ 
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from  aroand  the  fish,  \vhich  should,  in  this  caso, 
ftand  np  in  a  firm,  compaot  mass,  just,  as  my  in- 
!■  Tuiant  expresses  it,  like  a  cheese.     The  casks, 
t<io,  are  all  expected  to  be  of  a  ccrtiiin  weight. 
The  principal  market  for  them  is  "  up  the  Straits," 
:it  the  Mediterranean  ports  of  Italy,  &e.    Ycnice,  ( 
?^aples,  Genoa,  Trieste,  and  Piilcrmo  aie  among! 
ihc  places  to  which  some  of  tlie  largest  numbers 
are  sent.     The  quantity  exported  in  one  season  is . 
sojiietiines  as  much  as  thirty  thousixnd  hogshcxids  ; 
In  and  after  unsuccessful  seasons,  it  is,  of  course,  j 
i:«»iniKinitively  snmll.     The  present  catch  alone  is  | 
estimated,    my  friend  of  the  cellar  tells  me,  at 
alfout  twenty   thousand  hogsheads,   which  is  a 
very  large  take  of  fish  indeed ;  but  it  is  inipos- 
siblc  to  speak  with  any  certainty,  until  most  of 
tiiom  are  landed.     After  very  largo  catches  like 
this,  there  is,  of  course,  a  great  quantity  of  refuse ; 
this  is  sold  for  manure,  which  is  called  mnn. 

The  fish  sold  for  home  consimiption  are,  as  I 
haTc  seen,  carried  away  in  carts  from  the  beach. 
These  form  the  staple  food  of  the  poor  throughout 
t  lie  neighbourhood ;  and  the  poor  consider  them 
n.    blessing  indeed,   and  receive  them  with  real 
thankfulness.     As  they  themselves   express    it, 
*  *  A  taste  of  the  fish  ser\'es  to  pass  away  a  meal 
so."    As  I  reflect  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  help 
soixo^ing  that  beyond  the  county  of  Cornwall 
t  riey  should  be,  except  to  a  trifling  extent  in 
i>cvon,  almost  utterly  unknown.     True,  they  ai-e 
^i_-ldom  or  never  caught  on  any  other  portion  of 
oixr  coasts;  but  they  could  surely  be  as  easily  sent 
t<>  other  parts  of  the  British  isles  as  to  tlic  Mcdi- 
toTranean.     It  seems,  however,    that  there  is  a 
l^'joliah  prejudice  against  the  use  of  fish  amongst 
the  labouring  classes  of  England,  and  tlius  what, 
X  should  imagine,  must  certainly  bo  a  cheap  kind 
<>t't'ood,  is  rejected  by  our  own  poor,  and  a  large 
I'ortion  of  it  conferred  instead  on  the  jieople  of 
f  taly  and  Spidn.     With  regard  to  this,  liowever, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  scarcity  of  pota- 
toes has,  in  a  great  measure,  deprived  the  pilchard 
^i  a  powerful  auxiliary.     Among    the   poor  of 
^'omwall,  fish  and  '^tatics"  were  fornurly   in- 
^^cpsrablc  companions. 

A  hogshead  has  hitherto  been  rather  a  vague 
Um  to  me,  and  I  request  my  informant  to  give 
^some  sort  of  standard  by  which  I  may  ariive 
*it  a  clear  conception  of  what  quantity  it  ex- 
Iwttses.  He  tells  me  that  one  of  the  carrying 
^^  which  bring  the  fish  from  the  seine  will  hold 
from  thirty-five  to  iifty  hogsheads ;  and  that  a 
^wgshead  contains,  on  the  average,  about  two 
thousand  four  hundred  pilchai'ds.  I  take  out  my 
l«ncil,  and  make  a  bit  of  a  calculation  on  the 
^k  of  a  letter.  Twenty  thousand  hogsheads, 
^^  supposed  amount  of  the  present  catch,  at  the 
''Jtc  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  to  the  hogs- 
head, will  give  no  less  a  quantity  than  forly- 
'■'•ght  millions  of  fish !  In  romid  numbers,  about 
'J'fee  times  as  many  fish  as  there  are  people  in 
England!  Or,  allowing  two  pilchai-ds  for  each 
I  pttion,  a  meal  for  twenty- four  millions  of  per- 

1  s^jngi  Supposing  them  all  to  be  sold  in  our  own 
\  "Mmtry,  and  a  hundred  to  be  Uxkvn  as  winter 
1         'took  tor  each  individual,    ibur   himdred   and 


eighty  thousand  poor  people  of  our  own  land, 
might  from  this  one  catch  have  many  of  their 
meals,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  considerably  im- 
proved, at  a  cost,  as  I  should  think,  less  than  any- 
thing else  so  good  would  be  likely  to  be  obtauied. 
I  inquire  the  price  of  the  pilchards,  and  am  told 
that  when  they  arc  salted,  packed  in  casks,  and 
rt^ady  for  exportation,  it  is  somewhere  about  fifty 
shillings  the  hogshead.  Those  sold  ofl*  at  once  to 
the  countiy  are  much  cheaper.  Taking  the  value 
of  the  fish,  as  they  come  out  of  the  sea,  at  only 
twenty-five  shillings  the  hogshead,  I  don't  require 
the  aid  of  my  peneil  to  find  that  twenty  thousand 
hogsheads  expresscfS  a  value  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pounds,  yo  less  than  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  Uxken  up  out  of  the  sea,  at  one  little  spot, 
in  the  course  of  four  or  Hve  days !  Of  this  largo 
amount,  the  capitalists  and  speculators,  who  own 
most  of  the  seines,  have,  of  course,  the  principal 
share  ;  but  the  benefit  is  felt  l)y  the  ])oor  to  bo 
largely  theirs;  to  use  their  own  expression,  "  Jt 
is  the  poor  man's  harvest." 

My  acquaintance,  with  whom  I  have  been 
all  this  time  chatting,  amidst  the  noise,  bustle, 
and  confusion  of  the  c(dlar,  now  tells  me  that  I 
ought  on  no  account  to  omit  going  **  out  on  the 
tuck,"  and  that,  if  I  intend  *  going,  now  is  my 
time,  as  it  is  about  low  water.  He  moreover 
volunteers,  so  great  is  his  kindness,  to  endeavour 
to  get  a  l)oat  to  take  me  out.  Accordingly  we 
emerge  from  the  cellar  imd  thread  our  way  among 
the  people  on  the  beach,  my  friend  informing  nic, 
as  we  go,  that  tucking  is  the  o])eration  of  taking 
the  fish  uj)  from  the  sea,  and  that  it  is  one  of  tiio 
most  striking  sights  of  the  whole  fisherj-.  AVe 
meet  with  some  difliculty  in  our  search  lor  the 
means  of  going  to  view  it,  men  and  boats  all 
having  something  better  to  do  than  to  carrj'  a])out 
an  idler  like  me;  but  at  length  we  hit  upon  an 
old  fellow,  as  br«)ad  as  he  is  long,  in  a  sou-\\  ester, 
a  pea-jacket,  and  blue  trousers,  patched  with  cloth 
of  div(!rs  colours,  who  agrees  to  "  give  the 
gen'lm'n  a  shove  oftV*  Getting  into  the  boat, 
alter  many  protestations  of  gratitude  to  my  frii-nd, 
1  am  shoved  oft'  accordingly ;  and  in  the  way  out 
to  the  seines,  where,  by-the-by,  I  perceive  that 
the  listless  looking  men  and  the  sle(rpy  looking 
])oats  have  gathered  together  in  busy  bustling 
groups,  1  get  some  more  particulars  about  the 
tisheiy.  That  information  which  1  obtained  from 
my  friend  the  merchant  was  naturally  about  the 
(piantities  taken,  value  of  the  same,  markets  where 
sold,  &c.  The  whole  afiair  was  with  him  one  of 
l>ounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  With  my  friend  in 
the  s(m-wester,  on  the  other  hand,  it  leaves  the 
counting-house  and  goes  afloat :  his  talk  is  of 
nets,  and  boats,  smartness,  or  lubberly  conduct. 
He  tells  me  that  there  are  upwards  ot  two  hundred 
seines  at  St.  Ives,  though  there  aro  not  two 
hundred  sets  of  owners,  most  of  the  seines  he- 
longing  to  largo  companies.  Tho  bay  is  divided 
into  districts  by  imaginary  boundaries,  each  formed 
by  bringing  into  a  lino  two  or  more  white  posts 
on  the  shore.  Tho  number  of  seines  being  much 
more  than  tho  number  of  districts,  each  has  it.-? 
'•'  j:tem,"  o"  a  c^Thiin  thne  in  \v\vH-h  il  luiR  u  vv-^\. 
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to  cast  its  nets  for  any  fish  which  may  come ' 
within  its  appointed  boundary,  supposing  its  boats  j 
to  bo  on  the  spot  and  ready  for  action.     As  soon 
as  it  has  enclosed  fish,  or  its  appointed  time  has 
expired,  it  gives  place  to  another  seine ;  and  so 
each  one  has  its  turn,  time,  and  position  constantly  , 
shifting.     Each  seine  consists  of  a  large  boat,  , 
called  the  "  seine  boat,"  which  carries  the  nets ;  | 
another  boat  called  the  "follower,"  which  usually 
conveys  the  warps,  grapnel,  &c. ;  and  a  third  boat 
named  the  "  lurker,"  which  may  be  considered 
the  admiral's  ship,  as  it  is  the  station  of  the  master 
seiner,  a  man  who  has  the  chief  command  of  the 
seine  afloat,  and  who  gives  directions  for  casting, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  "  shooting  "  the  seine,  and  all 
other  necessary  operations. 

Then,  besides  these,  there  are  the  carrying 
boats,  for  conveying  the  fish,  and  usually  a  Httle 
punt,  for  keeping  up  a  communication  with  the 
shore.  The  crews  of  the  seine  boats  are  called 
**  regular  seiners."  They  are  kept  on  constant 
pay  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  catch,  or  during 
the  season,  which  is  considered  to  be  ftt)m  about 
August  to  the  end  of  November ;  and,  besides 
their  wages,  they  get  a  certain  share  of  whatever 
fish  may  be  taken.  The  meister  seiner  and 
hewers,  or  huers,  get  higher  wages  and  a  double 
share.  These  last  (whose  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  French  chiter,  to  hoot,  or  shout) 
are  men  of  very  great  importance  in  the  work. 
On  the  same  principle  as  the  lurker  was  called 
the  flag-ship,  they  may  bo  considered  the  Board 
of  Admiralt}' ;  and  their  station,  when  looking  out 
for  the  approach  of  fish,  is  the  house  on  the  clift' 
which  aflbrded  me  such  food  for  speculation  be- 
fore I  entered  the  town.  These  men  are  amongst 
the  most  cool  and  experienced  that  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  are  attached  to  particular  seines.  It 
is  their  duty  to  keep  a  constant  watch  for  the 
signs  of  pilchards,  and  when  the  latter  have 
entered  the  bay,  and  are  in  a  place  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  to  give  directions  to  the  boats  how 
they  are  to  act,  and  when,  how,  and  where  they 
are  to  shoot  their  nets.  To  do  this,  they  generally 
stand  on  the  cliff  opposite  the  stations  held  by 
their  respective  seines.  The  directions  are  given 
by  shouting  through  speaking-trampcts,  and  by 
means  of  signals  made  by  something  held  in  the 
hand.  From  his  commanding  position  on  top  of 
tlie  cliff,  the  huer  is  enabled  to  obtain  a  more 
accurate  notion  of  the  position  and  limits  of  a 
school  of  fish  than  could  possibly  bo  gained  by 
those  in  the  boats,  and  he  issues  his  directions 
accordingly.  As  soon  as  the  school  is  in  a  proper 
position,  the  men  in  the  seine  boat  pull  cautiously 
around  it,  throwing  overboard  as  they  go  the  net, 
which  is  about  two  hundred  fathoms  long,  and 
eight  fathoms  deep,  one  side  being  sunk  to  the 
bottom  by  leads,  and  the  other  buoyed  up  by 
corks.  The  two  ends  are  brought  together,  the 
whole  concern,  if  necessary,  is  warped  into  a 
safer  position  and  anchored,  and  ihvro  the  poor 
little  fish  are,  with  no  prospect  of  escape,  except 
to  the  hogshead,  the  boiler,  or  the  gridiron. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  fishermen  meet  with  a 
a////  between  the  cup  and  tlio  lip.    The  Beine  may 


be  shot  in  water  too  deep,  or  on  uneven  ground, 
or  in  too  strong  a  tide- way ;  a  vessel  may  run  in 
the  night  where  she  has  no  business  to  be,  and 
break  the  net ;  or  a  large  fish  may  get  enclosed, 
and  burst  through  it ;  or  bad  weather  may  como 
on,  and  make  a  mess  of  it  altogether ;  or  a  thou- 
sand things  may  happen,  lucky  for  the  fish,  anil 
unlucky  for  the   fishers.      Generally,    however^ 
things  go  pretty  well  at  St.  Ives,    where   th  ^^ 
locality  is  particularly  adapted  for  seines,  and  tU. «» 
men  are  said  to  bo  especially  skilful. 

When  the  fish  are  properly  enclosed,  and  tt:^ 
seine  securely  anchored,  the  next  operation 
tucking,  a  work  which  is  always  performed 
low  tide,  because  the  water  is  not  then  so  de-^^ 
by  three  fathoms  or  so.     Inside  the  principal  c^k' 
is  passed  a  smaller  one,  called  the  tuck  net,  whif:^^ 
is  dropped  so  as  to  cut  off  from  the  main  body-^-^^ 
the  pilchards  as  large  a  portion  as  cwi  well     ^ 
managed  at  one  tuck.     The  ends  of  this  net  : 
brought  into  the  seine  boat,  and  the  men  be^  ^^ 
to  haul  in,  gathering  up,  as  they  proceed, 
bottom  of  the  net,  until  it  forms  a  complete  "         , 
around  the  fish  and  beneath  them.      XJntil  " 
process  of  bagging  is  completed,  the  pilchards  .^a^^ 
kept  in  the  bight  of  the  net  by  splashing        -^ 
water  with   oars,    &c.     The  hauling  contir  ^  jj> 
until  the  bag  is  very  much  diminished  in  ff      nj^ 
and  then  commences  the  tucking,  or  taking  xl,    jt^ 
the  part  of  the  process  which  I  am  now  g^i?^^ 
to  see. 

The  scene  is  really  particularly  exciting.     TZy*-' 
sea  gulls  are  still  wheeling  about,  and  screanai//^-^ 
over  head;  the  busy  crowds  on  the  beach — Ibi-'^ 
we  are  but  a  short  distance  from  land — are  stil^^ 
plainly  visible ;  and  the  sea  is  covered  with  boau    ^ 
belonging  to  the  different  seines,   the  men  iu 
which  are  splashing,  shouting,  huzzaing,  scolding, 
and  **  Yo-heave-ho -ing,"  to  one's  heart's  content. 
We  reach  the  seine  to  which  we  are  bound  in 
very  good  time,  for  it  is  just  as  the  fish  have 
begun  to  find  the  limits  of  their  prison  consider- 
ably diminished,  and  before  the  taking  up  has 
begim.     The  seine  boat  is  there,  its  crew  gather- 
ing in  the  tuck  net,  with  a  strong  steady  pull. 
There,  in  its  station,  is  the  great  carrying  boat, 
with  its  men  all  ready  for  their  work,  holding 
great  baskets  by  which  the  fish  are  to  be  dipped 
up.     There,  is  the  group  of  other  boats,  creaking 
and  thumping,  and  chafing  against  each  oUier, 
as  they  heave  and  set  on  the  long  swells.     And 
there,    down  in    the  deep  water,  are   dim,  in- 
distinct, shadowy  shapes  flitting  about,  rushing 
from   side  to  side,  careering  madly  about   ilie 
limits  of  their  prison,  rising  w^ildly  to  the  surface, 
and  diving  suddenly  down  again,  as  if  in  utter 
despair.    Poor  things !    They  seem  perfectly  well 
to   know  what  a  dilemma  they  arc  placed  in, 
and  strenuous   are   their  elForts  to  escape;  but 
all  in  vain.       Narrower  and  narrower  get  the 
limits  of  their  cell ;  they  have  not  much  elbow* 
room  now,  scarcely  cim  one  of  them  move  witli- 
out  jostling  his  neighbour.  In  comes  the  **  twine," 
through  the  horny,  tarry  hands  of  tlie  seiners; 
smaller  yet,  and  still  smaller  gets  the  bag  of  the  ^ 
1  net ;  closer  and  closer  arc  the  fish  brought  to  tbe^ 
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9ubee,  mitil  tiieTe,  l^  tens  of  thousands^  they 
bbefore  qb  in  one  Hying,  heaving,  mcusa. 

And  now  the  men  in  the  carrying  boat,  sitting 
istiide  on  the  gunwale,  dip  the  fish  up  by  baskets 
H  each  basket  being  worked  by  two  men,  and 
CQMue  them  into  the  boat.     The  work  now  goes 
t'ompidly.     Swiftly  and  steadily  are  the  baskets 
plied ;  regular  are  the  silver  streams  poured  out 
^tiiem;  thick  as  a  snow  storm  is  the  shower 
<>/«caIe8  by  which  we  are  enveloped.     The  boat  is 
soon  a  foot  de^  in  gasping  wriggling  fish.     She 
S^ta  a  list  to  the  side  where  the  baskets  are  at 
work,  and  the  fish  are  mostly  poured  out ;  the 
men's  inboard  legs  are  buried  in  pilchards,  the 
overboard  ones  are  immersed  in  water.    ''Trim!" 
eries  the  master  seiner,  and  the  men  pausing  for 
A  moment  in  their  work,  move  over  to  the  oppo- 
site  gunwale;    and  the  fish  are  thrown  across 
tJic  boat)  until  she  lies  once  more  on  an  even 
keel.      ^ow,  on  we  go  again ;  deeper  and  deeper 
Lz&to  the  water  goes  the  laden  boat;  she  won't 
kiol<l  very  much  more  now ;  a  few  minutes  longer 
of    this   work  will  finish  her  business.     Avast 
fc>»gre !      She  won't  take  any  more  ;  move  her 
mr^r^Jf   ai^d  bring  another.     That's  right.     Dip 
^^vT'^y  again.     Stay!     The  baskets  dont  bring 
<^x>   so  much  fish  as  before ;  the  compulsory  cmi- 
rri^.tion  has  somewhat  thinned  the  population. 
>[^ere  is  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and  a 
^oXi  altogether,  on  board  tho  seine  boat,  and  up 
i^^LJQ  come  the  struggling  fish.     Now  then,  my 
Jic^xs-itlcs,  on  we  go  again.     My  boatman  asks  a 


friend  of  his,  who  is  one  of  tho  dippers,  whether 
he  won't  give  the  gen'l'man  a  fish  or  two ;  and 
in  an  instant,  before  I  can  disclaim  tho  wish  of 
having  one,  a  whole  basket  full  is  flung  into  my 
boat.  All  at  once,  before  I  can  say  **  Jack  Smith," 
much  more  "Jack  llobinson,"  I  find  myself  the 
astonished  possessor  of  at  least  two  or  three 
hundred  pilchards,  for  which  no  thanks  seem  to 
bo  expected  or  desired!  The  tucking  proceeds 
with  unabated  ardour;  but  the  sun  gets  behind 
a  cloud,  the  wind  begins  to  howl  and  blow  cold, 
and  the  swell  increases  so  as  to  become  unpleasant 
to  the  feelings  of  a  land-lubber,  so  I  give  the 
word  to  return.  The  boat  soon  touches  the  beach, 
when,  making  the  boatman  a  present  of  my  late 
acquisition,  which,  fond  as  I  am  of  pilchards  at 
other  times,  I  could  not  touch  now  for  the  world, 
I  betake  myself  to  the  inn.  Here  I  endeavour, 
:  by  means  of  soap  and  water,  taken  externally, 
■  to  get  rid  of  the  scales  which  cover  me ;  and  by 
j  brandy  and  water,  taken  internally,  to  drive  off 
I  a  certain  fishy  feeling  which  seems  to  pervade 
:  my  whole  system.  Having  partially  accomplished 
these  two  objects,  I  hire  a  gig,  and  am  rolled 
rapidly  away  from  the  town  of  St.  Ives. 

I  intend  procuring  a  little  barrel  of  fermades, 
for  my  own  eating.  As  I  take  my  couple  for 
breakfast,  or  my  single  one,  now  and  then,  for 
tea,*  and  ask  Betty  the  cook  how  many  are  left, 
I  fancy  it  will  seem  strange  to  me  that  I  have 
over  beheld  such  vast  multitudes  at  once  as  I 
have  seen  this  day. 


THE    RACES,    KELICIIONS,    ANJ)    C0VE11NME>:T    OF    THE 
OTTOMAN    EMPIllE. 


V 


""^■^  a  period  when    the   most  forinidablc   naval 

^Hiaments  ever  sent  forth  by  England  and  Erauco 

^Hxc  left  the  ]iorts  of  both  countrios  in  order  to 

^^ndthe  Ottoman  Empire  against  the  aggressions 

*^  Russia,  it  will  not  fail  to  be  iiLstru(itive  if  we 

??^^«rtain  tho  actual  state  of  the  provinces,  the  races, 

^  *^«  religions,  the  government,  tho  military  aifairs, 

Ilf^d  the  social  condition  of  the  empire  of  tlui  Sultan. 

A*Je government  itself  has,  ever  since  the  days  of 

^j^e  first  Kaliph,   united  in  its  administration  a 

*^ilitary,  ci>'il,  and  religious  absolutism.     Keli- 

^^«i,  in  fact,  enforced  by  milit^uy  authority,  may 

5^  considered  the  great  element  and  feature  of  the 

:*^*nrid«h  administration.     That  religion  originated 

^^  Amlna,  a  country  of  the  present  cundition  of , 

'^^^bieh  less  is  known  than  of  the  interior  of  (-hina, 

^though  it  occupies  an  area  of  the eaith's  surfa-.e 

?« extensive  as  all  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey 

**^  Europe.     Tho  Arabs,  little  as  wo  know   of 

^^  tie  remarkable  in  histor)-  fur  theii*  oriirin, 

*j^?wg«»,  fobles,  poetry,  traditions,  and  warlike 

^s,   Instead  of  bein^  ashamed  of  their  descent . 


from  Ishmacl,  they  felt  proud  of  an  origin  which, 
as  they  considered,  conveyed  to  them  the  right  to 
rob  all  other  peoples.  The  original  Kaaba,  or 
Temple,  at  Mecca,  was  of  far  greater  antiiiuity 
than  tho  promulgation  of  Christianity.  The  Aral)s 
circumcised  theii*  childi*en,   and  have   continued 

•  the  practice  after  they  changed  their  faith.  As 
Pagans,  their  ancient  religion  was  marked  by  tho 
most  revolting  barbarities,  such  as  tho  offering  up 
of  liuinan  siicrifices ;  but  this  simguinaiy  charac- 
teristic of  their  religion  became  moderated  by 
their  intercourse  and  trade  with  other  nations  and 
races.  They  practised  toleration  towards  thos.5 
professing    ditfercnt    creeds ;    and    so   far  frem 

,  persecuting  the  Jews,  an  amaJgamation  took  phu-o 
in  tlie  Hebrew  and  Pagan  rites,  whicli  became  an 
embodiment  in  their  common  traditions. 

Some  of  the  maxims  of  Mohammed  are  bean- 
tiful,  and  inculcate  the  virtues  of  hospitality, 
truth,  and  fidelity.  But  prior  to  the  advent  i»f 
^lohammed,  many  of  the  Arabs  l>elievod  in  Chris- 
tiitnity,  and  most  of  the  rational  Arabs  of  tho 
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Kaaba  regarded  the  Jews  as  the  people  who  were 
spoken  of  in  "  the  Book,"  or  the  Old  Testament, 
wliich  had  been  translated  into  Arabic  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  The  simple  morals 
and  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity  appeared  to 
have  been,  at  the  same  time,  mixed  up  with 
Judaism  and  idolatry,  and  in  this  form  became 
the  religion  of  millions. 

The  trade  between  India,  Persia,  the  Levant, 
and  I'^gypt  was  conducted  by  caravjms,  and  at 
this  early  period  the  Arabs  appear  to  have  carried 
on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  countries  of 
the  ^rediternmean.  Inasmuch  as  the  buying 
and  selling  of  goods  requires  a  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  merchant  of  the  peculiar  wants 
and  circumstances  of  the  countries  with  whom  he 
trades,  the  Arabs,  like  the  merchants  afterwards 
of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  Europe,  were  far  in 
advance  of  other  countries  in  the  paths  of  civilis- 
ation. The  Arabs  did  not  persecute  strangers 
for  any  difference  of  religious  opinions,  and  in 
this  respect  their  early  history  affords  a  favourable 
contrast  to  that  of  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  of 
Byzantium  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  son  of  Abdallah,  who  was  destined  to 
effect  such  wonderful  changes  in  the  faiths  of 
Oriental  and  African  nations,  was  born  in  the 
year  507  of  the  Christian  era.  He  had  often 
travelled  to  the  fairs  of  Damascus,  and  had  studied 
the  Hebrew  and  Christian  religions.  He  traced 
the  progress  of  Christianity  from  a  primitive  and 
virtuous  simplicity  to  the  period  when  it  became 
corrupted  by  luxury  and  wealth.  By  observation 
and  reflection  he  perfectly  understood  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Arabians,  and  from  their  ignorance  and 
credulity,  and  by  exciting  their  enthusiasm,  he 
soon  succeeded  with  amazing  rapidity  in  convert- 
ing them  to  a  new  religion.  By  his  manly  ap- 
pearance and  fascinating  address  ho  first  acquired 
the  confidence  and  then  the  affection  of  the  people. 
In  that  epoch  all  contemporary  authorities  show 
that  the  Arabs  were  a  more  civilised  and  polite 
people  than  the  Jews,  whose  exclusive  manners 
and  religion  prevented  thenr  from  participating  in 
the  progress  of  civilisation. 

The  faith  of  Mohammed  inculcated  the  one 
great  and  eternal  truth,  that  there  is  only  one 
God.  But  this  was  no  new  doctrine;  it  had 
already  been  the  creed  of  the  Jews,  and  even  of 
the  Ishmaclites.  Its  acceptation  was  by  divine 
command  binding  on  the  former ;  but  the  Arabs 
of  the  Kv.iB,  who  were  excluded  from  the  temple, 
and  from  the  promises  of  the  chosen  people, 
(bclined  to  avow  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  a 
people  whom  they  hated.  Tliey,  instead,  relapsed 
into  Pantheism.  Mohammed,  on  the  contrary, 
based  the  religion  designated  Islamism,  on  a 
sublime  truth  that  **  there  is  but  one  God,"  but 
ho  committed  the  dai'ing  fraud  of  adding  that 
**  Mohammed  is  His  Prophet."  The  period  at 
which  he  came  forth  was  eminently  favourable 
for  the  propagation  of  his  doctrines.  Six  centuries 
had  nearly  elapsed  since  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  church  had  been  divided  and 
ijorruptod  by  the  ambition  of  priests  and  sects — 
/jy  the  lust  for  power  and  riches.     New  deities 


had  been  introduced  under  the  hypocritical  di 
guise  of  saints,  and  cruel  persecutions  we 
practised  towards  the  Jews,  and  those  whom  t 
bishops  considered  heretical  Christian  sects.  % 
patriarchs  had  become  rich  by  the  produoa^ 
robberies  from  the  Jews,  and  extortions  from 
superstitious. 

Mohammed,  in  promulgating  his  doctrines,  ^ 

great  deference  to  the  precepts  of  Moses,  and 

morality  of  Jesus.  It  will  ever  remain  diffi — 
to  determine  whether  he  was  an  impostor  o^ 
enthusiast.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  firm  b»-i 
in  the  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
that  he  entertained  a  vehement  feeling  agcK. 
the  worship  of  idols.  The  religion  whicb 
proclaimed  was,  during  a  short  period  of  I 
world's  history,  extended  more  rapidly  than  «i 
other  faith,  and  it  still  continues  to  intiuence  ti 
morals,  poHcy,  industry,  arts,  social  manners,  an 
government,  not  only  of  Arabia,  but  of  all  ^fort 
Africa,  and  eastward  to  Beloochiston,  Affghai 
istan,  over  a  great  portion  of  British  India,  ta 
of  all  Asia  Minor,  and  Turkey  in  Europe. 

The  Turks,  on  conquering  the  countries  m 
dued  by  the  Saracens,  embraced  Islamism.  Ev« 
before  the  fall  of  Constantinople  they  becai 
formidable  to  some  European  powers,  and  thi 
wars  with  the  Austrians  are  among  the  mi 
ferocious  and  bloody  of  those  I'ocorded  in  hiato) 
But  the  military  power  of  the  Turks  and  t 
terror  in  which  they  held  European  nations^  1 
gan  to  decline,  from  the  day  that  Kara  Mu^taj 
was  defeated  with  almost  unexampled  slaugh 
by  John  Sobieski,  under  the  walls  of  Vienna. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  let  us  n 
briefly  survey  the  countries  which  are  still  co 
prised  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Those  regions  are  bounded  by  the  Adriai 
the  MediteiTancan,  the  Red  Sea, — and  on  l 
cast  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  the  Austrian  8 
Russian  dominions,  by  Circassia  and  Persia. 

In  Europe  under  the  general  name  of  Koumel 
the  IHirkish  territories,  exclusive  of  the  Danub: 
Principalities  of  MoldaA-ia  and  Wallachia,  are 
vided  into  twelve  general  governments: — Th 
are  Tscherman,  or  Thrace;  Silistria;  Widdin;  H 
sa,  comprising  Bulgaria,  or  ancient  Moetia;  Yan 
or  ancient  Epirus;  Salonak,  which  compii 
ancient  Macedonia  and  Salonica ;  Uskup,  or  j 
bania ;  Bosnia,  which  comprises  ancient  Boao 
a  portion  of  Croatia,  and  the  Herzegovina;  B 
grade,  which  comprises  a  city  and  five  other  i 
tresses  in  Servia;  Djizair,  which  comprises  1 
Ottoman  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  Lovai 
and  lastly,  the  island  of  Candia  or  Crete. 

Turkey  in  Asia  is  divided  into  eight  govei 
ments.  The  principal  or  gi*eatest  is  that  of  A 
Minor,  or  Anatolia,  which  includes  Khuadavei 
guiar,  Kastamani,  Idin,  Karaman,  Idana,  a 
Trebizond;  besides  Turkish  Armenia,  and  Ki 
distan,  extending  to  the  fr'onticrs  of  Persia.  I 
Turks  have  only  exercised  over  the  Kozdi 
nominal  authority.  They  are  a  brave,  nomai 
and  warlike  race,  and  are  now  inspired  with  fi< 
enthusiasm  against  the  Russians.  Syria,  col 
Cham  by  the  Turks,  extends  from  the  ^fedit 
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maaa  to  the  Fenian  Ghilf,  and  is  divided  into 

ivvgoromments,  including  Aloppo,  Sida,  Cham, 

or  Sjrria  Proper,  Mosul,  and  Arabia.     The  Vice- 

loyalty  of  Ejfvpt,  and  the  ancient  Regency  of 

Tnpoli  and  Tunis,  may  bo  considered  as  merely 

tributary  to  the  Porte 


rather,  of  the  reforms  of  tho  civil,  political,  and 
military  administration  of  the  Empire  of  tho 
Sultan. 

It  was  on  that  day  that  there  assembled  at 
the  imperial  palace  of  Top-Kapou,  in  the  plain 
(iulkhane  *  (Home  of  U'^scs),  the  young  Sultim, 


The  population  of  the  Empire  is  stated,  accord- 1  Abdul  Medjid,  with  all  his  court,  the  Ulemas,  tho 
ing  to  rec4?nt  accounts  or  estimates,  at  35,350,000, '  chief  civil  and  military  luiKlionaries,  tho  heads  of 
exclusive  of  the  Kurds  and  tho  nomado  races  of "  ofHces,  representatives  of  foreign  friendly  Courts, 
Arabia.  15,500,000  are  allotted  to  European  [the  Schoiks,  Khatibs,  and  Iniaums  of  all  ranks,  and 
Turkey,  16,000,000  to  Asia  Minor,  and  3,800,000   of  all  hierarchies  the   Patritirchs  of  the  (ireck, 


to  Egypt,  Trijwli,  and  Tunis.  Of  the  15,500,000 
Turlo^h  subjects  in  Europe  tho  Ottomans  or 
Hussulmans  proper  only  number  2,100,000,  the 
Greeks  1,000,000,  Sclaves  6,200,000,  Romans 
4,000,000,  Albanians  1,500,000,  Uvpsies,  or 
Tsigens  214,000,  Armenians  400,00(5,  Tartiirs 
16,000.  In  Asia  the  number  of  Ottomans  is 
stated  at  10,700,000,  and  Arabs  at  900,000.  Tho 
other  races  are  Armenians  2,000,000,  Kurds 
1,000,000,  Syrians  and  Chaldeans  235,000,  Jews 
8,000,  Turcomans  85,000,  Druses  30,000,  Tar- 
tirs  20,000. 

In  Egypt,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  the  populations 
are  set  down  as,  Arabs  3,800.000;  so  that  of 
35,350,000,  the  number  of  Ottomans  amounts 
to  12,800,000,  and  of  Arabs  to  4,700,000,  or 
1 7,500,000,  or  about  half  of  the  total  population 
of  the  Turkish  Kmpire. 

^ut  this  number  is  increased  by  adding  those 
"wlio  are  not  considered  as  Ottomans,  but  who 
are  Islamites,  and  who  in  Europe  midce  all 
XtiLmiites  amount  to  4,550,000,  in  Asia  to 
12,630,000,  in  Africa  to  3,b00,000,  making  a 
total  of  21,000,000  Islamites. 

In  Europe  the  number  professing  the  Greek 
^•ligion  amounts  to  about  10,000,000,  Konum 
Catholics  640,000,  and  Jews  70,000.  The  whole 
Turkish  Empire  therefore  contains  in  round 
numbers  21,000,000  of  Islamites,  13,000,000  pro- 
fewng  the  Greek  religion,  900,000  Catholics, 
150,W)0  Jews,  and  300,000  divers  sects. 

The  population  of  Constantinople,  by  an  ac- 
V'^nnt  published  in  1844,  consisted  of  801,000 
''ilialfttants,  including  25,000  not  subjects  of  the 
^*ortt.  Of  the  total  number,  475,000  were  is- 
l^^anitea,  222,000  Armenians,  132,000  (ireeks, 
^tJd  37,000  Jews. 

We  will  now  briefly  sketch,  according  to  of- 
ficial and  other  reliable  authorities,  the  forms  and 


and  of  the  Armenian  Catholics,  and  of  tho 
Greek  Reformed  C'hurches,  the  l(al)l  i  of  the  Jews, 
and  all  tho  heads  of  the  notable  corporations  of 
Constantinople. 

It  was  in  this  assembly  that  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  the  distinguished  lleschid  Pacha, 
road  in  a  clear  loud  voice  the  Khatli-sheriff,  or 
charter,  which  sot  forth  that  it  was  the  free  act 
of  tho  Sultan,  for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of 
his  people. 

The  preamble  is  remarkable,  and  doi  lares,  "All 
the  world,  it  is  said,  knows  that  in  the  first 
times  of  tho  Ottoman  monarchy,  tlie  glorious 
precepts  of  tho  Koran,  and  the  laws  of  the  em- 
pire have  ever  constitiUed  a  revered  code.  In 
consequence  the  Empire  grow  in  ."trenglh  and 
magniticcnce,  and  under  the  regular  observance 
of  which  all  the  subjects  of  the  Sultun  have  at- 
tained prosperity  and  ease.  lUit  during  a  period 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty  years,  a  succession  of 
obstnictivo  accidents,  and  divers  other  causes, 
have  prevented  a  regular  conformity  to  the  sacred 
code,  and  to  the  laws  and  regubitions  flowing 
ffom  the  Koran.  'JMierofore  tlu?  foiiuer  power 
and  prosperity  has  disa]>peared,  and  changed  into 
weakness  and  misery.  An  effect,  that  an  empire 
loses  all  stability  when  it  ceases  to  observe  and 
enforce  its  hwvs.  Tluse  considerations  havo 
unceasingly  been  present  to  our  mind ;  and  from 
the  day  of  our  accession  to  the  thrunc  we  havo 
had  seriously  in  view  the  public  good,  the  ameli- 
omtion  and  the  relief  of  our  people.  J:'«n',  consider- 
ing the  geographical  positions  of  the  Ottoman 
provinces,  th(j  fertility  of  thoir  soils,  the  apti- 
tude and  intolligenc(^  of  th(?  inha])itants,  wo  arc 
convinced  that  by  cfHcacious  means,  and  with 
the  succour  of  (iod,  we  may  ro-cbtabli.^h  the 
former  strength,  ]»rosperity,  and  happiness  of  our 
people.     Therefore,  with  full  confidence  in  tho 


^^iTiaonsof  the  Government  of  the  TurkUh  Empire.  \  most  High,  and  sup])orted  by  the  intercession  of  our 
Although  the  Ottoman  government  still  retains  j  proj)liet,  we  have  judged  that  by  the  institution 
^Hjgpirit,  many  of  the  princiides,  and  most  of  of  new  instructions  we  will  extend  to  the  pro- 
thc  laws  which  have  been  institut(?d  by  differ-  .  vinc(^s  which  compose  the  Ottoman  empire  tho 
•-^t  Sovereigns,  since  tho  time  of  JiEohammed,  happy  benefits  of  a  good  administration." 
^lid  the  first  Kalijdi,  yet  the  .  government  has  The  new  institutions  contained  in  tho  Charter 
Wn  reconstrncted,  to  a  great  degree,,  by  the  in-  I  of  Gulkhano,  comprehended — 
production  of  new  institutions  by  the;  late  Sultan  ;  1st.  The  necessary  and  eilicient  gunrant^'ffH  for 
^^*lunouJ,  and  csiyccially  since  the  enforcement    assuring  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  J//m«w/- 


^i  the  Tanzimat,*  or  organizations   promulgated 

^  the  celebrated  Khatti-fthenff  oi  (Julkbane,  on 

^  3rd  of  November,  1839.  *  This  was  a  cele- 

•«itedday  in  the  history  of  tho  regeneraiion,  or 


'  Tinzimat,  plural  of  tlm    .\rabi.; 
i»rpn!i/nii«in. 


^^llr^l    7V/m :///»,    or 


iiians  and  Jiai/ah^y  perfect  sccuritjf  as  to  their  lives, 
their  honour,  and  tlujii*  property. 

2nd.  A  regular  system  of  assessing  and  levjing 
taxes. 


CiulkliariJ,  liUrnUy  the  lloii''t'  or  J  [tun,'  of  /,'.. 
Hill, /w»si\u)xt\  \  H\\\>-,  ll.Mi.' 


V;?.     t,-.»:i^ 
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3rcl.  A  regular  mode  of  levying  troops,  and 
fixing  tlic  term  of  their  service. 

Tlie  Sultan,  on  promulgating  this  Charter,  en- 
gaged on  oath  scrupulously  to  observe  all  that 
its  provisions  set  forth :  the  original  being  de- 
posited in  the  same  chamber  with  the  mantle  of 
the  Prophet. 

The  new  Tanzimat,  or  organization,  of  the  laws 
is  strictly  based  on  this  charter,  and  is  divided 
into  four  parts  : — 

Ist.  The  government,  or  councils  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  Medjalivi  devleti  aliie,    . 

2nd.  The  administrative  division  of  the  empire, 
Zahthiie  ve  malm  meemourlen, 

3rd.  Judicial  affairs,  Ilmlik. 

4th.  Military  question,  Seifiie 

The  form  of  Ottoman  Government  is  in  itself 
undeniably  absolute,  but  tempered  at  least,  for 
some  time  past,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  age, 
by  commercial  intercourse,  by  the  general  influ- 
ence of  the  progress  of  European  civilization, 
to  a  great  degree  by  the  new  organization  or 
tanzimat  of  the  Empire,  and  also  by  the  public 
sentiments  of  right  and  wrong  entertained  by 
the  people,  and  by  the  action  and  power  of  the 
supreme  passions  of  human  nature — fear  and 
hope. 

Formerly  it  was  said  of  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment, C^est  xm  despotieme  moderi  par  Vassassinat — 
A  despotism  tempered  hy  assassination.  We  trust 
and  believe  that  this  once  frequent  atrocity  has 
vanished  for  ever. 

"We  will  now  briefly  analyze  the  organization  of 
the  Ottoman  Government  and  its  administrations. 

1. — Of  the  Emperor,  whom  we  usually,  but 
erroneously,  designate  the  Sultan.  The  Ottoman 
title  of  the  Emperor  is  Padishah,  formed  of 
two  Persian  nouns.  Fad,  protector,  and  Shah, 
king.  Padishah  was  until  the  reign  of  Francis 
the  First  of  France,  the  title  exclusively  given  by 
the  Orientals  to  the  Ottoman  Sovereigns.  Francis 
the  First  was  the  first  and  for  a  long  time  the  only 
Christian  monarch  whom  the  Turks  condescended 
to  address  as  Padishah.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
they  addressed  as  Nemtchk  Tchasari,  or  Caesars  of 
Germany.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  they  caUod 
Jfoskov,  or  Moskoff-Tchari,  and  afterwards  i2ow«m- 
Tchari.  It  was  by  the  treaty  of  Kainargi  that 
the  Sovereign  of  Eussia,  Katharim,  was  first 
styled  Padishahi,  and  Napoleon  was  addressed  in 
1805,  by  the  Porte,  Imperathor  v6  Padishah. 
At  present  all  fiieudly  Sovereigns  are  styled 
Padishah.  * 

The  title  of  Sultan,  which  means  litei-ally 
Prince,  was  first  assumed  A.  D.  1299  (699  of  the 
Hegira),  by  Osman  1st,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Seldchukian  Padishah,  or  Emperor  Allaeddin. — 
It  is  from  this  event  that  we  may  date  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Ottoman,  or  rather  Osman  Empire. 
The  title  of  Sultan  is  also  given  to  the  children, 
brothers,  and  sisters  of  the  Padishah.  With  males 
it  precedes  the  name,  as  Stdtan-Mahmoud,  Sultan 
Mehemet.  It  follows  the  names  of  females,  as 
Esma  Sultan,  Validc  Sultan,  the  Sultana  Mother. 


*  See  ''Dictioimro  d^  Bianchi. " 


The  Tartar  title.  Khan,  is  equivalent  to  hi 
and  powerftil  Lord.  The  Ottoman  Em^Kirors  a 
add  Khan  to  their  other  titles.  The  investiti 
of  the  sword,  or  the  ceremony  of  the  Taklide-S 
is  celebrated  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after 
accession  of  the  Emperor,  in  the  Mos<iue  of 
tomb  of  Eyoub,  a  venerated  disciple  of  Mohamno 
The  great  dignitaries  of  the  Empire  are  U 
present,  and  the  sword  is  girt  on  the  Emp- 
by  the  Sheik  of  the  dervishes,  Mevlhi. 

The  Emperor  is  the  representative   and 
positarg  of  the  laws,  and  he  is  tlio  supreme  ex=: 
tive  authority.      He  may,  to  a  certain  exii 
modify  the  laws,  but  he  cannot  alone  ch« 
their  fundamental  principles  or  character. 

His  decrees  are  called  Khatti-sherif  (illusts 
writing),  or  Khatti-humaloun  ^august  writia 
or  simply  Khat,  meaning  a  writing  par  exeelM 
as  the  minute  or  Khat,  deposited  in  the  p^ai 
record  office,  has,  besides  his  signature  (touf^ 
a  line  at  least  in  the  Padishah's  handwriting 
for  example,  Moudjehinj  amel  alouna  (so  let  S 
done).  Khatti-sherif,  and  Khat,  are  in  -v^ 
applied  to  any  paper  or  letter  signed  by- 
Padishah. 

His  authority,  whether  executive  or  legisLa 
is    administered   directly  or  intermediateljr 
two  government  personages.     The  first  is 
Sadri-azam,  or  Grand  Vezir,  the  second  is 
Sheik-ul'Islam,  or  Mufti. 

The  first  was  instituted  as  early  as  A.  D.  71 
or  132  of  the  Hegira,  by  the  first  Kaliph  of  ti 
Ahbasside  dynasty.  The  Grand  Vezir,  aa  \ 
Arabic  title,  Sadri-azam,  implies,  is  the  supren 
chief  of  the  administration ;  all  the  other  minJ 
ters  being  dependent  on  him.  Nothing  caa 
presented  to  the  Sultan  but  through  him,  "C 
any  deed  ordered  to  be  executed  proprio  ma 
but  through  him  intermediately.  He  presU 
in  the  Privy  Council,  appoints  to  most  office 
commands  the  army  in  liis  proper  person,  or  1 
his  lieutenants;  but  all  his  powers  are  in  tl 
name  and  authority  of  the  Sultan,  by  virtue 
a  special  Khatti-sherif.*  The  Sultan  may,  a 
often  does,  deprive  him  instantly  of  all  his  po^ 
and  dignities. 

The  Sheik'Ul- Islam,  or  Mufti,  is  generally  oc 
sidered  by  Christians  to  hold  the  same  powers 
spiritual  affairs  as  the  Grand  Vezir  docs  in  i 
political  and  military  administration,  and  tl 
he  is  the  representative  of  the  Sultan  as  1 
legitimate  and  hereditary  Kaliph  of  Islamis 
But  the  spiritual  power,  as  arrogated,  exercisi 
and  understood  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  does  i 
exist  in  the  religion  and  hierarchy  of  the  Kora 

The  real  function  of  the  Sheik-ul-Islam 
the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  the  Koran, 
chief  of  the  Uletna,  or  corps,  which  embody  \h 
religious  and  judicial  Borviccs  in  their  functioc 
yet  as  head  of  this  corps  he  is  himself,  with  n 
exceptions,  neither  priest  nor  magistrate.  I 
is  keeper  of  the  seal ;  he  is  also  head  of  the  n 
vcrsity,  and  of  the  public  schools.  To  valid) 
imperial  decrees,   his  signature,  or   Fetva,  1 

•  See  "  Dictionaire  de  Biancbi,"  and  other  ftutboritii 
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m      siwm  been  considered  indisponfuiblo.      Eut  for 

W     sme  time  past  this  Fetm,  once  so  formidable,  has 

f      become  a  mere  judicial  formality.     But  during 

'iiekstrcign  the  Jftt/Ci,  beingabigot,  refused  to  wgn 

AFefra,  and  was  dismissed  by  the  Sultan.  The  Miifli 

h  addressed  as  his  highness,  and  ranks  in  the 

hierarchy  with  the  Grand  Vezir,  who  pays  liim  a 

public  visit  annually  in  tlie  month  of  liamazan. 

TIic  Ministry,  or  Privy  Council  fJUedjlici-lhassJ 
consists  of  members  bearing  the  rank  of  Mushirft, 
or  councillors  of  the  Sovereign.  They  are  the 
Grand  Vezir;  the  Sheik-ul- Islam  ;  tlic  SeroJikier, 
or  Minister  of  "War ;  the  Capitan  Pasha,  or  ^linis- 
ter  of  Marine;  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ordnance, 
who  is  also  Governor  of  all  the  fortified  places 
of  the  Empire  ;  the  Jfiufechar,  or  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  who  is  also  Chief  Councillor  to  the 
Grand  Vezir.  This  Ministry  was  formerly  govern- 
ed by  a  Kiaya  Bey,  or  Chief  Bey,  a  title  extni- 
gruishcd  by  the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  replaced 
by  the  present  as  the  Oumouri  Milkiie  Xaziri,  or 
IXirector  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Interior. 

The  functions  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Aflairs 
(Oumouri  Kharidjie  ^aziri),  or  Director  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  were  formerly  administered  by  the  Jieisy 
or  Chief  Effcndi,  as  Cliancellor  of  State,  but  the 
ofifi.cc  was  abolished  by  the  late  Sultan,  wlio  ap- 
pointed a  special  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Then  followed  the  Ministers  of  Commerce  and 
Public  Works,  Finance,  and  of  Police,  the  Presi- 
dent of   the   Council  of    State,   the   lutondant 
Gcfneral  of  the  Mint,  and  the  Intendaut  General 
of  the  Vacoufsy  or  lands  and  property  belonging 
to    Hosques   and  religious  foundations,    said  to 
cxoinprise  one-third  of  the  whole  lands  of  Turkey. 
Tliis  Cabinet  or  Council  is  styled  the  Divan, 
or  Sublime  Porte,  much  in  the  sense  that  we  say 
tile  Briti.sh  Ministry,  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's, 
5md  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries.     The  Sublime 
I*«">rte,  the  Pasha-kapouci,  or  Porte  of  the  Pasha, 
i»  properly  speaking  the   palace  or  residence  of 
tlae  Grand  Vezir,  where  he  liolds  his  great  Chan- 
C4^-Ty  of  State.      But  when  the  Gnuid  Vezir  is 
«lii!gTaced  or  displaced,  the  Sultxin  is  always  sup- 
posed to  reside  within  this  palace. 

The  Priv}'  Council,  or  Cabinet,  meets  ordinarily 
"«mder  the  presidencc  of  the  Grand  Vezir  twice 
^^  week,  and  deliberates  on  idl  %\\v\\  ])uhlic  (pies- 
^ions  as  require  the  attention  of  the  (lovcnuiient. 
^^  Grand  Vezir  and  the  principal  Ministers  meet 
^Iso  in  a  secret  Council,  when  grave  questions  of 
^tite  require  urgent  consideration. 

Besides  the  great  Council  or  Cabinet,  there  are 

^Iso  Imjicrial  Councils  attached  to  each  Minis- 

t*?rial  section,  with  the  exception  of  the  Foreign 

'department.     The  first  of  these  is  the  Council  of 

l^^tate  and  Justice  ( Medjlici  valal  ahkiami  adliiej. 

I'his  Council  was  instituted  in  1840,  and  is  com- 

P«ed  of  a  President,  who  is  a  Cabinet  ]N[inister, 

^e  Councillors,  and  two  Secretaries.     Its  attri- 

^tions  comprise  the  preparation  of  laws,  which 

^  to  be  promulgated  by  ordonnances,  as  that 

f<>r  example  of  the  new  organization,  or  tanzimat, 

'^ting  from  the  Khatti-sherif  of  Gulkhane,  in 

^^39.    It  also  exercises  many   other  functions 

I  ^^^^ting  the  interior  legislation  and  adminis- 
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tration  ;  draws  up  instnictions  for  provincial 
Governors ;  and,  as  a  court  of  justice,  takes  cog- 
nizance of  all  crimes  against  the  State,  and  revises 
all  judgments  when  appealed  to  in  criminal  mat- 
ters. On  the  first  day  of  each  year  the  Sultan  re- 
pairs alone  or  publicly  to  the  Council  of  State  and 
Justice,  and  after  hearing  a  report  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Council  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  appertaining  to  its  juris- 
diction, he  calls  the  attention  of  the  Councillors 
to  the  subject  to  be  submitted  to  their  considera- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year,  and  concludes  either 
by  his  praise  or  disapprobation  of  their  past 
conduct.  This  discourse  is  considered  much  in 
the  sense  of  a  speech  from  tlie  tlirone  to  the 
legislatures  of  constitutional  states. 

2. — The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  flfedjlici 
me^ariji-  Ouniouniiejy  consists  of  a  President, 
eight  Councillors,  and  two  Secretaries. 

3. — The  superior  Council  of  War  fl)ari  ichoxirai 
ankerij,  consists  of  a  President  and  fourteen 
Councilloi*s,  with  Secretaries  &c. ;  for  organizing 
and  administering  all  mattera  connected  with  the 
army,  war,  &c. 

4. — The  ('ouncil  of  the  Intendance  of  Artillery 
f  Medjlici  top-khan^,  aniin'ij,  consists  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  six  Councillors. 

.5. — The  Council  of  Maiine,  or  Admiralty 
f  Medjlici  BahriieJ  is  composed  of  a  President  and 
seven  Councillors. 

6. — The  Court  of  Accounts  f Medjlici  3faliicJ 
consists  of  a  President  and  eleven  Councillors. 

7.— The  Council  of  Public  Works  f Medjlici 
Xafi4)J  is  composed  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
as  President,  and  six  Councillors. 

8. — The  Council  of  !Mines  f Medjlici  me'adinj 
consists  of  the  Du'cc'tor  of  the  ^Imt,  President, 
and  five  members. 

9. — The  Council  of  Police  f Medjlici  zabthjej 
consists  of  the  under  Du-ector  cf  Police,  President, 
and  twelve  !Mcnibei*s. 

10.— The  Council  of  Military  Fabrics  (Medjlici 
^ymafali  harhiicj  recently  instituted,  consists  of 
four  Members  only,  presided  over  by  a  General 
of  Division. 

Besides  the  foregoing  Councils,  for  aiding  the 
several  departments  of  the  (jovcniment,  there  is  the 
important  department  of  the  Cuanckry  of  State, 
which  together  ^nth  the  financial  administration 
of  the  I'^mpire,  and  the  judicial  and  military  ad- 
ministrations, we  must  ri\^cive  for  our  next 
number.  They  bear  so  especially  on  the  present 
condition  aiid  progress  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  are  so  imperfectly  understood  by  the  British 
public,  that  wc  may  usefully  devote  another  article 
to  those  great  divisions  of  the  Turkish  Government. 

We  have,  in  conjunction  with  France,  com- 
menced a  war  against  a  barbarous  cmpu*e  of  many 
nations,  in  defence  of,  not  the  Islamic  religion, 
but  the  Ottoman  territories.  We  are  waging  a 
war  against  the  great  enemy  of  all  civil  ajid 
political  liberty — of  all  religious  and  moral  free- 
dom. It  is  a  war  against  a  countrj'  and  a  people 
difficult,  beyond  any  cert^iin  estimate,  as  to  our 
power  of  reaching  and  subduing  their  vital 
strength.      Shallow  w^vVcy^^,  Ni-siW^vi  vwA  ^xw^'js^ 
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rocks,  morasses,  forests,  nnd  deserts,  are  the 
natural  defences  of  their  borders.  "We  may  drive 
them  out  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  but  we  can- 
not well  follow  and  destroy  them  within  their 
own  wild  and  watery  regions.  We,  in  fact,  have 
entered  upon  a  war,  the  duration,  the  success,  the 
casualties,  and  expenses  of  which  cannot  be  com- 
prehended.    It  may  involve  all  Europe,  all  the 


world,  in  a  century  of  strife  and  in  t-orrente 
bloodshed.  Therefore  we  cannot  be  too  m 
informed  as  to  the  condition,  morals,  rcligic: 
resources,  and  people  of  the  Ottoman  £mp& 
and  of  the  justice  of  the  awful  responsibififc 
undertaken  by  England  and  by  France. 

J.  M.   Or, 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
Law.son  occupied  a  second  floor  in  an  old  house 
in  Orange  Court,  a  secluded,  grass-sprinkled  area 
lying  out  of  the  way  of  all  the  world,  in  a  spot 
that  was  no  thoroughfare,  but  was  approached  by 
a  narrow  passage  leading  from  the  north-eastern 
comer  of  the  Orange  Grove.  The  river  tumbling 
noisily  over  the  long  weirs  fur  beneath  his  window, 
and  lussing  and  spluttering  among  the  wheels  of 
the  corn-mill  on  the  opposite  bank,  discoursed 
day  and  night  a  species  of  eloquent  music  which 
lulled  the  poor  artist  into  many  a  pleasing  reverie 
when  he  cliose  to  listen  to  it,  but  which  also, 
from  long  familiarity  with  its  never-ceasing  voices, 
he  could  dismiss  from  his  entire  consciousness 
whenever  the  business  of  the  moment  demanded 
his  serious  attention.  His  large  room  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  portions  by  a  screen,  which 
reaches  to  the  ceiling,  upon  which  are  hanging 
a  collection  of  unframed  and  for  tlie  most  part 
unfinished  portraits  of  the  faces  best  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Bath.  There  is  the  town-crier 
with  his  bell,  and  John  Kitson,  Esq.,  the  wor- 
shipful mayor ;  and  Gregory  the  thief-taker, 
cheek  by  jowl  with  the  lleverend  Mr.  Jay ;  there 
is  old  Spraggs,  the  dropsical  billiard-marker,  face 
to  face  with  Captain  Dobbin ;  and  Nancy  Norton, 
the  handsome  Cyprian,  neck  and  neck  with  the 

voluptuous  Madame  TV ,  who,  by  courtesy  at 

least,  is  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  there  is  a  whole 
regiment  of  tradesmen,  well  known  to  whomso- 
ever has  money  to  spend,  besides  a  good  sprinkling 
of  beaux  in  wrinkles  and  auburn  brutuses,  looking 
like  a  selection  of  unnatural  phenomena. 

Benlazar,  who  is  as  vain  of  his  ugliness  as  ever 
was  Adonis  of  his  personal  graces,  is  come  this 
morning  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  having  been  seduced 
by  the  imposing  representations  of  Bagshawe  and 
his  Betsy  to  make  that  sacrifice  to  his  self-love. 
He  is  perched  upon  the  edge  of  a  red  plush- 
covered  chair  mounted  upon  a  platform — inserts 
the  tips  of  his  fat  fingers  between  the  button-holes 
of  his  waistcoat,  in  order  to  bring  into  prominent 
notice  the  diamonds  that  sparkle  above  his  greasy 
knuckles ;  and  grasping  the  arm  of  the  chair  with 
the  other  hand,  sits  in  that  position  with  his  fiery 
ej-c  £xed  upon  the  painter.    Lawson  has  uo  great 


stomach  for  the  work,  but  it  is  an  easy  commisaim 
one,  in  fact,  in  which  failure  is  impossible ;  an 
tlie  prospect  of  the  Jew's  guineas,  the  rcwai 
that  sweetens  labour,  urged  him  to  the  rapid  pC 
formance  of  his  task. 

"May  I  shpeak  a  vord  vile  I'm  bein'  don 
Mistar  Vat«num,  or  musht  I  old  my  chaw  Ii3» 
turn  prute  ?"  asked  the  usurer. 

"  0,  talk  as  much  as  you  like,"  said  LawMX 
"  only  talk  of  something  pleasant,  that  we  nu 
get  an  agreeable  expression  in  the  features,  yi 
know." 

"  Oh,  py  Gott,  no — I  don't  vant  noting  agreeiqp 
apout  it.  Look  you,  Mistar  Vatsnum,  I  pay  ji 
five  kinnish — it's  a  tefil  of  a  teal  of  mona  ror 
picter — put  I  pay  you  five  kinnish  for  a  likenifli 
and  shink  me,  as  Lord  Chuggle  shays,  if  there' 
pe  anyting  agreeaple  apout  it  if  it's  like  m 
Make  it  tam  ugly  if  you  like  in  de  face,  p 
baint  de  gold  to  glisten  and  de  timonds  to  shpiudk 
— datsh  de  agreeaple,  you  know." 

*  *  That's  extremely  modest  of  you  j  but  of  cofur 
it  must  be  as  you  wish." 

**Yery  veil — now  I  sail  talk  of  someti]^ 
Vat  you  tink  of  dat  shentleman  de  oder  night  i 
Pagshawe's — dat  Mistar  Shidle  ?" 

"  He's  a  most  amusing  companion — he  is  reil 
great  on  the  piano-forte ;  and  I  have  not  laugfai 
so  much  for  months  as  I  did  at  his  comical  incm 
tation  scene ;  'twas  as  good  as  a  pantomime." 

"  Ha  !  dere's  vere  it  ish ;  py  Gott,  I  tink  iir\ 
a  bantomime — ven  a  man  makes  all  de  voii 
laugh,  vidout  laughing  himshelf,  mind  yon, 
alvays  tink  he's  no  go.  He  come  last  night  \ 
my  den,  and  vant  me  to  dishcount  a  pill,  put 
ave  not  pcen  able  to  find  de  mona,  pecaush  1  kno' 
too  mosh,  you  shee.  Ah,  py  Gott,  I  turn  do  fii 
fellow  inshide  outshide.   How  you  tink  I  know  ? 

"  Beally,  I  have  no  idea." 

*'Ha,  ha — de  old  extortioner  know  devayl 
go  to  vurk.  Vy,  you  shee,  I  ave  sospick 
Mistar  Shidle  yould  come  to  me  for  de  caah— il 
,1  pomp  de  leetle  gal  in  de  oder  room.  *ll 
tear,'  I  say,  'you  sharming  clayver  vid  c 
moosic — ^you  ave  not  liv  long  in  Bat — vero  Ti 
you  livin'  pcfore?'  'At  Prighton,'  she  iq 
*  Ha,  at  Prighton — and  how  long  you  lire  deref  * 
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ttk— 'Only  seeks  monts/  she  say.  '  Ah,  ma 
iettle  tear/  I  say,  '  and  vero  did  you  live  pcforo 
Ton  lire  at  Prighton  r '  *  Oh,  at  Scarbro','  she 
ttj.  '  And  vero  pefore  dat  ?  '  I  say — '  At  Ton- 
pndge,'  she  tell  mo — and  den  she  say,  de  lectio 
plockhcad — '  0,  sir,  vc  nevar  live  long  any veres ; 
Tealrays  moves  to  some  oder  place  two  or  tree 
time  a  year.'  Ha,  py  Gott,  dat  vas  all  I  vant  to 
knoTT.  If  de  fine  fellow  vas  vort  de  powder  and 
iLot,  my  two  poys,  Moshcs  and  Ikcy,  should 
noelie  out  his  track  and  puy  up  his  tehts — get 
dem  shetp  enough,  pet  a  kinnish — ^put  he  no  go, 
ilistar  Vatsnum,  you  may  debend.     I  shec  do 

tarn  rascal  at  de  tefil  pefore  I  dishcoimt " 

'Here  the  door  of  the  room  ilios  open  with  a 
erash,  and  3Ir.  Cliristophcr  Lick  Sidle,  arrayed 
in  a  morning  gown  of  braided  liath  coating, 
bunts  into  the  room.) 

"Hal  Mistar Shidle,  dis  ish  von  plcssair  into 
de  pargain,  vat  I  not  look  for.  Ve  vas  just 
tittm  apout  you — talk  of  de  tefil  you  know — and 
JOQ  shomp  in  in  de  middle  of  do  speesh.  Mistar 
TaUnum  shay  you  great  man  vid  do  moosic,  and, 
pyGott,!  shay  de  shame.  Vat  now — you  come 
tobebointed,  like  me?" 

''Xo,  confound  it,  no  " — said  Sidle — "  excuse 
Be,  I  do  not  come  to  be  painted  like  you.  But, 
yet  I  have  a  little  affair  in  hand,  and  I  came  to 
cwT  oflf  our  young  friend,  if  you  will  allow  it. 
^"hen  I  moke  up  my  mind  to  favour  posterity 
ridimy  vera  effigies,  I  shall  have  groat  pleasure 
iQ  calling  in  the  skill  of  lh\  Lawson.  I  hope  I 
donotintemipt  your  labours — say  the  "word,  and 
rU  withdraw." 

lawson,  who  never  kept  his  sitters  longer  than 

Ml  hour  at  a  time,  declared  that  he  had  neiirly 

^ndihed  the  first  colouring,  and  that  he  should  be 

^  Mr.  Sidle's  service  in  a  few  minutes.     Sidle 

^ioecd  round  at   tlic   portraits  on  the  screen, 

*Ungwi  to  the  window,   and  amused  himself  by 

^long  out  upon   the    water — then    seizing    a 

^**<ider  of  asphaltum  which  lay  on  the  sill,  he 

^JUfdy  squeezed  the  contents  into  the  pockets  of 

*^  Jew's  great  coat,  which  that  worthy  had  de- 

^*^ited  upon  the  back  of  a  chair. 

The  Jew,  meanwhile,  shielded  from  the  view 
'"^  Sidle  by  the  broad  canvas,  in  the  centre  of 
^llich  liis  hideous  physiognomy  was  struggling 
i^^  birth,  winked  gi'imacingly  at  Lawson,  and 
^^iaring  his  tlu'oat,  bawled  out,  as  though  he  had 
J«t  recalled  a  pleasant  remembrance,  *'  hy  Gott, 
^Jatar  Shidle,  now  I  link  of  it,  I  ave  ad  do  ples- 
^ir  to  shoe  you  pefore.  You  most  j)e  de  shi^imc 
^^^ntlemans  vat  I  sho  mosh  admire  at  Prighton 
^■^tTshuno,  at  de  Bavilion." 

'•  You  pay  me  a  compliment  that  I  have  no 
••^m  to,  Mr.  Benlazar,*'  said  Sidle,  coming  for- 
*^*anl  with  the  coolest  self-possession.  **  1  have 
l^^t  been  at  Brighton  these  seven  years.  It  is 
*'"*3«  I  have,  or  had,  a  brother  living  there  ;  but 
^'■^  do  not  correspond,  and  whetlier  it  was  he 
^xKHn  you  allude  to  I  cannot  say." 

""fla,  veil,  he's  tevilish  like  you,  den,  datshall 
X    con  say;  and  he  have  von*  vife   and  lee  tell 
^**Jgliter,  joeto  de  same  as  youshelf." 
''I  hniw  nothing    of  my  bi-other'i 


•'s  famUy,'' 


said   Sidle,    with   the  same   unembarrassed   air. 
*'  The  fellow  is  a  spendthrift,  and  wo  novt-r  nu.et." 

The  Jew  winked  again  with  wicked  glee  at 
Lawson,  as  Sidle  moved  away ;  and  then  putting 
on  liis  coat  and  hat,  fioundered  his  way  do^vn  the 
dark  stairs,  giving  vent  to  an  occasional  impre- 
catory ejaculation  until  he  emerged  into  the  day- 
light of  the  court. 

"You  artists  pride  yourselves  upon  the  study 
of  beauty  and  truth,"  said  Sidle,  when  the  old 
fellow  was  out  of  hearing ;  "  you  must  have  en- 
joyed your  morning's  work  in  the  true  spirit  of 
your  profession." 

"Ifyou  mean  that  my  present  subject  is  an 
ugly  scoundrel,"  said  Lawson,  "  I  am  very  much 
of  your  opinion ;  but  I  paint  for  bread,  and  I  can 
manage  to  boil  the  pot  with  Benlazar's  money  as 
well  as  with  another's." 

There  was  a  eloud  on  Sidle's  face,  but  it  lasted 
for  a  few  moments  only.  "  Confound  old  ^Eoncy- 
bags,"  said  he,  "  the  sight  of  him  makes  me  me- 
lancholy. But  to  the  devil  with  him!  Conic 
along,  my  boy — I  want  you  at  my  house.  You 
need  not  troulde  to  bring  materials ;  I've  got  the 
colours  all  ready.     We'll  talk  as  we  go  along." 

Lawson  donned  his  coat,  locked  the  door  after 
him,  and  the  two  descended  the  stairs  and  walked 
together  towards  Gay  Street,  where  w*as  tlie 
residence  of  Sidle.  This  fraternising  genius 
linked  the  artist's  arm  in  his  own;  and,  as  he 
strode  away,  enlightened  him  on  the  subject  of 
his  present  mission.  **  I've  sent  out  cards  for 
a  hop,  my  boy ;  the  fiddles  are  engaged  for  to- 
night. I've  hired  Pickwick's  cook  to  manage  the 
supper.  I've  got  the  carpets  up  from  ihc  draw- 
ing-room, and  I've  got  you  tight,  my  lad,  to  chalk 
the  floor.  The  colours  are  waiting.  Had  'em 
sent  from  AVest's — greens,  white><,  reds,  yellows, 
blues,  and  browns,  fleshes  and  all.  You'll  meet 
the  whole  of  Bagshawe's  friends,  all  except  old 
Moneybags,  who,  rot  him,  refused  my  invitation. 
You  must  get  done  as  soon  as  you  can,  in  order 
to  run  home  again  in  time  to  dress.  Guests  ex- 
pected to  arrive  about  eiglit.  D — n  it,  we'll 
make  a  night  of  it." 

Arrived  at  the  house,  Lawson  found  the  long 
drawing-room  cleared  of  its  furniture,  the  folding- 
doors  taken  off  their  hinges  and  removed,  and  a 
rude  sketch,  in  charcoal,  of  Sidle's  design,  already 
traced  upon  the  bare  floor.  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
open  rustic  trelli.s-work,  loosely  spread  with  vine- 
leaves  and  tendrils,  among  which  various  figures 
were  to  be  seen  cltunbering  in  and  out,  or  lying 
half  covered  with  leaves,  according  in  design 
with  certain  practical  notions  of  humour. 

*'Now,"  says  he,  *'  as  I  am  going  to  be  master 
of  the  ceremonies  niy.self,  I  shall  put  every  body 
where  I  choose.  Old  Thorough  brass  I  shall  place 
here,  near  the  wine,  which  will  stand  in  that  re- 
cess. I  have  a  scheme  for  making  tlie  old  sinner 
drunk,  and  then,  perhaps,  we'll  get  him  to  danee. 
Dab  me  down  a  devil  just  under  his  nos(^ ;  give 
him  a  three-fold  chin,  and  a  couple  of  horns 
hang  a  bottle  of  brandy  over  one,  and  a  trussed 
fowl  on  the  other — hold  the  miiTor  up  to  nature 
you  know.    Sneaks,  tt\c  "^Vonv-^otwv^  ^QTWi^  w^i^V.^ 
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Miere  you  will  chalk  out  an  old  lianidau  with 
I  ie  eye,  and  a  thousand  wrinkles,  each  a  foot 
do  \) — make  her  single  ogle  blood-shot,  with  a 
delic '"^us  leer — put  orange  blossoms  in  her  auburn 
wig,  auj  ^ive  her  a  bare  bosom,  with  collar-bones 
as  sharp  ab  -^  hatchet,  and  let  a  couple  of  brown 
fangs  overlap  a  strip  of  livid  lip.  Hang  it !  how 
the  rascal's  mouth  ^vill  water  at  the  sight !  he'll 
think  himself  in  the  seventh  heaven.  Bagshawe 
comes  next,  we  must'nt  be  too  hai'd  upon  Bag- 
shawe — just  draw  the  head  of  Atlas,  looking 
desperately  anxious  and  cnished  into  his  shoulders 
beneath  the  weight  of  bottles  of  physic.  Here 
in  tlie  centre  I'll  have  the  two  lanky  Misses 
Darkins,  and  you  must  paint  me  a  group  of  fat 
little  Cupids,  all  wrong  side  upwards,  kicking 
among  the  leaves,  and  see  that  you  make  them 
capahika  ad  matrimoniam,  as  Bagshawe  would  say. 
Let's  see — the  doctor  is  always  particularly  at- 
tentive to  them — no  doubt  he  physics  their  school 
at  so  much  a  quarter, — glauber-salts  round — he 
shall  be  the  next ;  give  him  a  death's-head  and 
marrow-bones  for  a  vis-d-vu.^* 

In  this  way  Sidle  ran  on,  giving  dircctions  for 
a  design  to  suit  the  whole  of  the  expected  party. 
Lawson,  seizing  the  brusli,  and  impelled  by  a 
sudden  whim,  dashed  off  devils,  cupids,  and 
green  leaves  with  such  rapidity  and  felicity  as 
quite  charmed  his  entertainer,  who  himself  as- 
sisted at  the  business  with  no  despicable  skill. 
The  work  was  going  on  con  furore  in  a  style  that 
promised  speedy  completion,  when  a  loud  single 
dab  was  heard  at  the  street  door.  Sidle,  who  was 
seated  on  the  ground  like  a  Turk,  and  twisting 
a  few  vine  ten&ils  round  the  devil's  horns,  started 
to  his  feet  and  ran  to  the  stair-head. 

"  Who  is  there,  Mary  ?" 

**  Only  the  poulterer's  man  with  the  fowls,  sir." 

"Only  the  devil! — show  him  up  to  me,  and 
let  me  sec  what  he  has  brought — Only  the  poulte- 
rer's man !  when  I  stake  ray  character  on  my 
supper — to  be  sure,  what  fools  women  are !" 

The  man  stumped  up  stairs  with  his  tray,  and, 
at  a  sign  from  the  host,  deposited  it  on  the  floor. 
Sidle  stuck  Ids  hands  beneath  his  coat  tails,  and 
compressing  his  lips,  stared  down  critically  upon 
its  contents.     Then,  in  a  loud  supercilious  tone — 

"  Hm — ^ha — pair  o'capons,  decent.  Hm — ^liare, 
— ^wired  by  Jove !  won't  do,  sir,  wo'ont  do,  wo'o'ont 
do.  Take  that  away,  and  bring  me  one  that  was 
shot;  d — ^n  it,  how  do  I  know  that  it  was'nt 
poached  on  my  oAvn  land  ?  Hm — hm — brace  of 
pheasants ;  litt  them  to  the  light,  my  man — ^lia ! 
Hung  a  week,  have  they  ?" 

"More,  sir." 

"  Good — they'll  do.  Now,  what  the  furies  is 
that  other  thing?" 

"  Turkey,  sir." 

"  Tui'key !  Eternal  Jove  and  all  the  gods ! 
call  that  a  turkey.  Look  you,  Mr.  Poulterer  !  I 
am  not  to  be  ti'eated  in  that  way !  I  told  Mr. 
Jacques  to  send  me  a  turkey,  sir,  and  by  a  turkey 
I  understand  a  bird  that  weighs  from  litlteen  to 
twenty  pounds.  D — n  it,  sir,  I  am  not  going  to 
^rUl  h  i'or  my  lunch." 
^^Thl-i  IB  the  biixgcst  one  maalor  have  got,  sir," 


*'  Sirrah,  I  don't  care  a  straw  what  yourmaa^ 
has  got — tell  him  to  send  me  one  at  least  t^)v^ 
the  weight;  or  d — ^n  him,  sir, — let  him  send  '^ 
bill !— let  him  send  his  bill ! !" 

The  man  departed  with  the  rejected  via:^^^ 
and  soon  returned  with  others,  calculated  tc^ 
of  more  credit  to  the  hospitality  of  the  hc^^ 
Sidle  liad  scarcely  resumed  his  artistic  hil^^ 
when  a  second  dab  at  th&  knocker  roused^  jj 
again  to  his  feet. 

** Excuse  me,  Mr.  Lawson,"  he  said,  "but  J^j 
a  little  nervous  on  these  interesting  occasion^.  ^ 
thundering  tan-ta-ra-ra  at  the  door  never  distniit 
my  equanimity,  because  it  is  suggestive  of  notbiog 
but  a  friendly  call  or  a  little  idle  gossip ;  hat 
tliese  solitary  single  dabs  always  appeal  irresv- 
tibly  to  my  sjrmpathies.     I  mmt  see  who  it  isl- 
and he  vanished  again,  bawling,  "  Who  is  it  tha 
time,  Mary:" 

"  Two  hampers  of  wine,  sir,  from  Atkinson's." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,  say — and  bring  up  the  lunch 
now,  with  a  bottle  of  the  champagne." 

By  the  time  the  lunch  appeared  and  was  spread 
upon  a  small  table  brought  into  the  centre  of  the 
room,  the  business  of  the  morning  was  toleraWf 
far  advanced.  The  two  sat  down  to  a  cold  pasty 
with  considerable  appetite.  The  champa(|;n0 
proved  of  excellent  quality.  Sidle  ate  heartily, 
and  pressed  the  viands  and  the  sparkling  nectar 
upon  his  guest  "svith  a  show  of  hospitality  that 
did  him  honour.  He  rose  from  the  repast  in » 
soliloquising  mood,  and  clasping  his  plump  white 
palms  upon  the  swelling  convexity  of  hia  waist- 
coat, and  lifting  his  eyes  as  though  apostrophixing 
the  cornices  of  the  ceiling,  piously  ejaculated, 
'*  Well,  whatever  obligations  I  may  have  incuned 
to  my  fellow  creatures,  God  bless  them,  I  am 
grateful  to  heaven  that  I  owe  my  stomach  nothing.*' 
There  was  an  earnestness  and  abandon  in  the  tone 
of  his  voice  that  struck  Lawson  as  exceedinffr 
unlike  that  of  his  usual  conversation,  and  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  if  certain  suspicions  were 
correct,  the  portion  of  his  viscera  whose  claims  he 
seemed  to  consider  so  sacred  had  been  more 
honourably  dealt  with  than  that  other  section  of 
humanity  which,  according  to  the  transcendental 
speculatists  who  divide  the  whole  universe  into 
the  Me  and  the  Xot-me,  circulates  outside  the 
broadclotli  and  buttons  of  tlie  individual ;  but  he 
said  nothing. 

"  My  ])oy,"  said  Sidle,  after  they  had  resumed 
their  work,  '*  don't  you  find  Silverstone  a  deuced 
bore,  with  his  everlasting  philosophy?  Depend 
upon  it,  there  is  but  one  true  philosophy  of  humw 
life,  and  that  is,  to  enjoy  it  as  much  and  as  long 
aH  possible.  Life  is  a  great  blessing,  if  we  usc^ 
wisely,  that  is,  make  the  most  of  it.  Fools  spend 
their  lives  in  accumulating  and  hoarding  the 
means  of  enjoyment — wise  men  appropriate  the 
means  to  tlie  end.  The  only  way  to  make  sure 
of  money  is  to  spend  it :  what  the  merchant  gaj^^ 
the  rogue  may  cheat  him  of — what  the  mistf 
hoards,  the  thief  may  steal — what  the  gamester 
wins  one  day,  he  may  lose  the  next ;  but  what « 
man  spends  is  his  own  for  ever — ^let  him  lire  wf 
a  thousand  years,  fate  camiot  deprive  him  of  i^* 
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id  if  he  die  to-morrow,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
ot  learing  the  experiment  of  living  to  bo  tried 
f  others  at  his  expenso." 

"lam  afraid,"  said  Lawson,  "that  if  everybody 
m  to  act  upon  that  principle,  we  should  have 
It  a  pauper  world  of  it  belbre  many  years  had 
ptd.  It  is  the  instinct  of  accumulation  that  is 
ignnd  spur  to  industryand  the  creator  of  wealth." 
"And  what  have  the  vast  creations  of  wealth 
le  for  mankind,  beyond  making  lords  and  des- 
I  of  the  few,  and  slaves  of  the  millions  ?  The 
id  is  covered  over  with  the  ruins  of  men's 
mr  and  sweat — fire  and  flood  destroy  in  a  mo- 
lt the  work  of  years — ages  are  spent  in  toil 
o  purpose — ^the  lives  that  ought  to  be  passed 
mjoyment  are  paid  as  the  price  of  luxuries 
cii  are  allotted  according  to  the  accidents  of 
li  or  fortune,  not  to  those  who  create  or  win 
a.  The  whole  thing,  my  dear  fellow,  is  an 
tnal  blund'^r — and  we  are  going  on  from  bad 
^orae — the  longer  we  live  the  more  wealth  we 
te,  and  the  less  of  it  we  realise — with  more 
OS  of  enjoying  life,  life  is  enjoyed  the  less. 

whole  kingdom  is  fast  becoming  one  Pande- 
inm  of  commerce  and  money -getting.  In- 
ion  is  under  the  spur;  new  machines  and 
ities  for  the  abbreviation  'of  labour  arc  rising 
rvery  day,  and  the  effect  of  every  one  of  them 
>  intensity  labour  and  to  prolong  its  duration. 
Uieads  think  that  perfect  machinery  would 
gste  toil — ^never  reflecting  that  if  they  them- 
es had  a  machine  whicli  would  earn  a  hundred 
leas  a  minute,  it  would  never  stop  going  for  a 
ate  as  long  as  it  was  theirs,  as  of  course  they  | 
d  not  or  would  not  afford  to  lose  money  at ! 
;  iBte.  So  things  will  go  on  till  the  whole 
an  becomes  a  machine ;  millions  will  come  into 
tence  as  greasy,  grimy  cog-wheels,  and  be 
ind  out  again  without  even  knowing  where 
r  are  or  why  they  came  at  all  into  the  roar 

ruck  of  miserable  toil.  And  this  we  call 
liation.  Good  Lord !  Civilization  means 
;  one  out  of  a  thousand  shoiild  have  more  than 
mows  what  to  do  with,  and  the  nine  hundred 

ninety-nine  should  labour,  sweat,  and  bleed 
;iT«  it  him.     I*m  clearly  for  going  back.     I*m  I 

a  public  man,  nor  given  to  platforms  and: 
sehifying,  but  if  ever  I  inaugurate  a  social 
nement,  it  shall  be  one  for  retrogression.     By 
B,  I'll  have  the  May-poles  back  again — and 

aichery,  and  the  rural  sports.     I'll  shut  up 

shops  at  six  o'clock  in  summer  and  at  sun- 
m  in  winter.  I'll  have  men  and  women  and 
Idien  again,  instead  of  walking  cog-wheels 
i  ipindles,  and  spinning-jennies — and  let  plea- 
e  ind  pastime,  which  we  are  doing  our  best  tp 
it  out  of  the  land,  into  merry  England  once 
re.  That's  what  I  call  philosophy — what  say 
i,oldfeUow?" 

^Oh,  a  very  original  plan.  Suppose  you  call 
Qm  Sidle  System,  and  commence  agitation  at 
».  "When  will  you  begin  ?" 
"Never;  I'm  too  lazy,  and  getting  too  fat  for 
'  igitator.  m  make  you  a  present  of  the 
Ittie.  Get  on  the  back  of  it,  and  ride  it  well, 
Ai  ynjl  make  your  fortune." 

Ttt.  ZZl.-*irO.  CCXLT. 


As  the  afternoon  wore  away,  and  the  early 
darkness  camo  on,  the  work  drew  to  a  conclusion. 
At  dusk.  Sidle  lighted  up  the  room  with  bougies, 
and  called  his  wife  and  daughter  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  work.  They  wore  charmed  with 
the  splendour  of  the  scene,  and  liberal  of  their 
pmises ;  but  the  sight  of  the  haggard  aspect  of  the 
anxious  wife,  as  she  moved  languidly  about  in 
dishabille,  struck  Lawson  in  rather  melancholy 
contrast  to  the  random,  careless  gaiety  of  Sidle's 
general  demeanour.  The  lady  was  evidently  ill 
at  ease,  and  wore  a  settled  gloom  upon  a  counte- 
nance ever  disturbed  with  apprehension  and  pre- 
maturely lined  with  some  depressing  and  never 
absent  care. 

Tlie  '*hop"  went  off  to  the  perfect  satisfaction 
of  the  projector,  at  least.  There  were  card- 
tables  for  the  elders,  music  for  those  who  had 
talents  and  voices  to  exhibit,  and  quadrilh^s  and 
fiddlers  for  those  who  danced.  Bagshawe  and 
his  Betsy  received  marked  attention  from  their 
host;  and,  the  latter  especially,  were  delighted 
^vith  the  refined  gentility  of  the  affair.  Tlio 
Misses  Darkius  were  in  raptures  with  the  charm- 
ing Cupids,  and  expressed  a  thousand  pities  that 
so  masterly  a  performance  should  be  scuffed  out 
by  the  feet  of  the  dancers,  as  it  was  effectually 
before  midnight.  Phil  Sneaks  eyed  with  looks  of 
demure  calculation  the  fair  face  which  leered  at 
him  through  the  vine  leaves ;  and  heaved  a  deep 
sigh  as  he  lifted  his  glass  to  his  lips  to  the  memory 
of  h'lafirsty  whom  he  had  a  tender  idea  it  strongly 
resembled.  Thoroughbrass  grinned  down  uj^on 
the  devil,  and,  actually  perpetrating  a  joke,  de- 
clared that  it  was  a  happiness  to  him  to  have  his 
Satanic  Majesty  under  his  feet,  and  pledged  him- 
self that  he  would  keep  him  there  out  of  harm's 
way,  that  the  harmony  of  the  assembly  might  not 
be  disturbed.  Lawson,  who  neither  danced  nor 
played  whist,  was  accompanying  on  the  flute 
Miss  Sidle  at  the  piano,  in  the  music-room,  when 
he  was  forcibly  dragged  away  by  old  Mrs.  Braycm, 
who  was  hungering  for  a  rubber,  and  comi)Llled 
to  make  one  in  a  party  at  whist,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing,  lie  lost  the  whole  contents  of  his  purse 
before  supper  was  called,  and  had  the  satisfact  ion 
of  being  roundly  abused  by  the  painted  old  woman 
for  entailing,  by  his  bad  play,  a  similar  loss  upon 
herself.  The  dancing  went  on  with  spirit,  Sidle 
occasionally  relieving  the  fiddlers  by  rattling  ofl' 
extempore  quadrilles  on  the  piano,  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  function  he  indulged  in  tJl 
manner  of  whims  and  oddities,  ^\'itliout  breaking 
the  time  or  deranging  the  figure  of  the  danee. 

Supper  camo  on  at  a  late  hour.  Knowing 
Bagshawe's  total  incapacity  that  way,  SiUle,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  had  given  him  a  goose  to  carve. 
He  would  gladly  have  delegated  the  office  to 
another,  but  John  Brant  calling  out  to  him  that 
he  had  better  not  attempt  it,  as  he  knew  nothing 
about  it,  the  rash  man  seized  tlie  knife  and  fork, 
and,  to  prove  his  prowess,  commenced  action. 
He  worked  himself  into  a  profuse  perspiration 
in  two  minutes — got  off  a  wing  by  sheer  force  of 
muscular  strength,  but  failing  in  the  log,  tlirew 
down  the  knife,  and  twisting  the  table-cloth 
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round  tho  drumstick,  shut  his  eyes,  and  pulled 
against  tho  fork  with  all  his  might.  Betsy  sat 
at  the  other  end  of  tho  table  shivering  with 
anguish,  and  onco  faintly  ejaculated,  "  My  dear  B., 
wfiat  are  you  doing  ?  "  Dear  B.  neither  saw  nor 
heard  her,  but  pulled  away.  "  Let  him  alone," 
said  Sidle,  "he's  doing  it  famously."  Then  rose 
a  yell  from  the  eldest  Miss  Darkins,  as  the  man- 
gled goose,  with  a  deluge  of  gravy,  descended 
plump  into  her  lap,  upon  that  '*  love  of  a  green 
Bilk "  which  Betsy  had  sold  her  but  three  days 
before.  "Is  it  off?'*  roared  Bagshawe,  as  he 
opened  his  eyes.  A  peal  of  laughter  followed  the 
question — and  the  doctor  coming  to  his  relief, 
contrived  in  a  gentlemanly  way  to  repair  his  mis- 
fortune. 

'•  Never  mind,"  said  Bagshawe,  to  the  discon- 
solate Darkins,  "  come  to  me  in  the  morning  and 
I'll  give  you  a  new  dress  off  the  same  piece — 
there's  plenty  more  in  the  shop — d — n  the  ex- 
pense " — and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

Sidle's  plan  for  making  Thoroughbrass  drunk 
consisted  in  letting  that  spongy  gentleman  alone, 
to  take  his  own  course  with  tho  liquors  placed 
dose  to  his  hand.  It  failed,  however ;  the  good 
man  retained  his  self-possession  and  oily  urbanity 
of  manner  to  the  last  moment,  being  probably 
aware  that  he  was  in  an  atmosphere  of  tempta- 
tion, and  moderating  his  powers  of  imbibition 
accordingly.'  Both  cards  and  dancing  were  re- 
sumed after  supper,  and  the  Abbey  chimes  rung 
out  five  ere  the  "  festive  scene,"  as  the  song  calls 
it,  dissolved  into  the  worse  than  "  common  day  " 
of  a  cold  and  drizzly  winter's  morning. 

Judging  from  his  quotations,  Bagshawe  was 
very  far  gone,  when  he  insisted  upon  walking 
home  in  the  rain  to  cool  his  nerves.  "  Valete  mi 
Sidle,**  he  babbled,  *'Julium  Sidleus  velut  inter 
ignee  Luna  minores — let  mo  see ;  this  is  to-morrow 
— glad  to  see  you  the  day  after — all  alone  then — 
linquendum  est  placene  uxor,  that  is,  you  know, 
Betsy's  off  to  Paris — come  and  have  a  croak — 
C&rycioque  eroeo  spareum,  as  they  say,  and  give  a 
poor  fellow  a  tune — tune  sanus  populum  ei  emdere 
saxis — all  snug  you  know."  Here  the  Doctor, 
who  had  just  handed  Betsy  into  her  chair,  took 
charge  of  him,  and  administering  a  little  of  his 
peripatetic  philosophy  as  they  walked  along, 
safely  delivered  him  at  his  own  door,  to  the  care 
of  John  Hobbs,  who  had  been  sitting  up  the 
whole  night  for  the  return  of  his  master  and 
mistress. 

Next  day  Betsy,  having  booked  three  inside 
places  in  the  London  coach,  started  from  the  York 
House  with  the  two  children,  en  route  for  Paris, 
where  she  had  other  business  to  attend  to  besides 
the  location  of  her  girls  in  a  fashionable  pension 
where  their  education  would  be  well  cored  for. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

As  tisnal  with  Bagshawe  when  deprived  of  the 

light  of  his  Betsy's  coimtenance,  a  fit  of  tho  blues 

descended  upon  him  immediately  after  her  de- 

parture,    HIb  BUf^picionB,  never  at  any  time  asleep, 


revived  with  redoubled  vigour.  He  walh 
moodily  about  tho  house,  his  hands,  grasping  k 
snuff-box,  clasped  behind  his  back — went  evei 
five  minutes  to  the  till,  and  crushed  into  h 
pockets  the  notes  he  happened  to  find  then  i 
fast  as  they  came  in,  and  then  forgot  than 
dropping  them  now  and  then  upon  the  floa 
where  they  were  picked  up  by  Nancy.  He  aoi 
began  to  harbour  a  new  fancy — doubting  fur 
much  in  his  own  mind  whether  Trotter  had  no 
led  him  astray,  and  whether  the  symptoms  irbid 
marred  his  peace  had,  after  all,  really  and  tnd; 
anything  to  do  with  the  nerves.  The  idea  had  a 
sooner  seized  him  than  it  took  root  and  gm 
apace,  and  before  three  days  had  elapsed  he  \m 
firmly  persuaded  himself  that  Trotter  wai  i 
humbug  and  nerves  all  a  hoax.  Still  he  felt»  ti 
use  his  own  expression,  ''  dismally  down  in  tki 
mouth  " — a  state  of  things  which  ought  not  t( 
be.  ''  If  it  isn't  the  nerves,"  said  he  to  himirif 
"it  must  be  something  else" — and  he  went  t( 
his  bookcase,  pulled  down  all  the  volumes  wldfll 
treated  on  medical  matters,  and  they  were  n^ 
few,  and  began  conning  them  over  with  the  liopi 
of  discovering  his  hidden  malady. 

"  Let  me  see,"  he  soliloquized,  **  hero's  BrffWi 
on  Bronchitis — that's  a  tenderness  in  the  inA 
pipe,  I  know — yo  !  ho ! !  ho !  !  !  "  and  he  rom 
till  the  roof  rung  again,  and  Nancy  and  thehoa# 
keeper  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  "hands"  ta 
tho  shop  came  rushing  up  stairs  to  see  whatvii 
the  matter.  "  Gad,"  said  ho,  "  the  windpipe  i 
all  right,  anyhow — go  down,  you  fools  f--»k 
sent  for  you  ?"  Then,  as  the  intruders  retW 
staring  at  each  other — "  Here's  Gough  on  Ow- 
sumption — no  chance  for  me  there,  I  reckot- 
more  of  a  consumptor  than  a  eonsumptus-isiBtti 
a  stone  in  weight  since  this  time  last  rav* 
What's  this  ?  '  Ob-ob-obstetric  Practice!'— lAtfi 
all  that  about  ?  Oh,  I  see — multiplioatioi  ii 
tho  use  of  families^h'm  !  Let's  have  a  look  il 
the  next — Coffin  (that's  an  ominous  namefv* 
doctor)  Coffin  on  Humours — ^by  Jove,  I  shonUiit 
wonder  if  it  is  humours  I've  got,  after  all" 

And  Bagshawe  sat  down  to  the  pemsd  ^ 
Coffin,  over  whose  performance  he  spent  the  wh* 
morning,  and  did  not  fail  to  detect  in  his  own  tf* 
perienco  every  symptom  described  at  lengtiilV 
the  author.  "  Gad,  what  a  fool  I've  beA  ^ 
werrit  myself  about  the  nerves  all  this  irA 
when  it's  the  confounded  hnmoun  that  are  tt  Ai 
bottom  of  all  the  mischief.  By  Jove,  I  kii* 
what  I'll  do ;"  and  he  rang  the  bell  and  dinpitdbri 
Nancy  with  a  message  to  Dr.  Silverstone;  it' 
then,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  a  dectf'* 
^course  of  action,  sat  down  to  the  enjoyment  rf* 
good  dinner. 

The  Doctor  came  in  the  afternoon,  and  ftf 
shawe,  having  explained  his  new  Tiews  in  ng^ 
to  his  ailments,  announced  his  detcrminilvf 
forthwith  to  have  a  seton  bored  in  the  huckdH 
neck,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  safety-valve  io)d^ 
the  humours  that  were  plaguing  his  life  out 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  the  Dootor,  "yon  I* 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Tou  would  notta 
lieve  me  when  I  told  you  there  wan 
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lioizsly  wrong  with  your  nervous  system ;  and  ] 
nr  that  you  have  como  to  that  conviction  of  [ 
m  own  accord,  you  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
nwraw  are  placing  you  to  death.     I  do  not  ■ 
Of  that  you  might  find  relief  from  tlie  opcnition  ! 
t  seton,  but  have  you  reflected  what  a  painful 
innce  it  will  prove  ?     You  will  hardly  like  to 
cut  with  it,  and  yet  it  is  indispensable  for  your 
ilth  that  you  should  take  plenty  of  exercise." 
"Hang  the  nuisance  and  the  pain !"  said  Bag- 
«we;  " I  can  stand  plenty  of  that,  but  I  can't 
id  this  everlasting  creeping  and  dizziness — 
1 1  am  sure  that  a  seton  would  euro  me.     As 
the  exemse,  I  can  take  that  all  the  Bixnu\ 
fcothe  devil  is  to  know  that  I've  got  a  seton  in 
rncck,  unless  you  tell  'em  r" 
"I  tt'll  them  !"  said  the  Doctor ;  "faith,  your 
ends  will  want  no  information  from  me.     Look  ^ 
re!  this  is  how  it  will  be" — and  the  speaker  | 
faed  his  chin  upon  his  cravat  and  moved  about 
fih,  like  the  figure-head  of  a  vessel. 
"I  don't  care  for  that — a  man  may  carry  his 
ihend  in  any  way  he  chooses,  I  suppose." 
**  listen  to  me,  my  dear  sir.     If  it  is  necessary 
it  you  should  have  a  seton,  I  will  take  care 
it  tiic  operation  is  properly  perfoi-med — but  let 
assure  you  it  is  not  one  of  those  luxuries  that 
»  men  pine  for.     If  you  like  I  will  open  a 
b  faaue  for  you  in  the  arm,  into  which  w(i  can 
» a  couple  of  peas ;  these  you  will  renew  daily, 
I  thus  keep  up  the  irritation,  which,  united 
h  exercise,  may  perhaps  relieve  you  quite  a>i 
ctnaliy  as  a  seton.     Your  disagreeable  symp- 
is  have  been  aggravated  lately  by  your  neglect 
exercise  and  of  restraint  in  table  indulgences. 
;  me  counsel  you  to  resume  your  morning  walks 
I  to  extend  them  farther,     llise  in  time  to  be 
tJie  hills  by  da^vn — try  to  have  some  object  in 
r,  80  that  you  may  make  your  excursions  iu- 
isting,   and  you  will  bo  sure  to  make  them 
Ithfnl " — and  the  Doctor  added  much  more  to 
)  aame  effect. 

Bagshawe,  for  a  wonder,  allowed  himself  for 
»  to  be  overpersuaded,  and  put  up  with  the 
le  and  the  peas,  which  were  safely  imbedded 
hia  muscular  arm  that  same   evening.      He 
tllitood  all  temptations  to  conviviality  and  late 
in  for  some  days,   and,   purchasing   a  large 
mty  map,  amused  himself  in  the  evenings  by 
oming  out  excursions  for  the  morrow.     Ho  was 
taxed  at  discovering  how  much  of  the  neigli- 
ming  localities  of  the  city  he  was  a  stranger  to,  | 
twithstanding  his  long  resi<lencc  in  Bath,  and  i 
formed  the  resolution  of  visiting  consecutively  ' 
Biy  village,  hamlet,  and  country  seat  witliin  a 
writ  of  ten  m'des,  of  which  his   own   liou«ie 
wld  be  the  centre,  and  of  collecting  what  know- 
Ige  concerning  them  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
^personal  inspection.     In  pursuance  of  tiiis  de-  : 
SB,  Tiger  was  put  into  harness  afresh,  and  the  I 
Kning  perambulations  resumed  at  an  earlier 
mr. 

It  waa  ahortly  after  dawn  upon  a  day  in  the 
iddle  of  January — a  day  succeeding  to  a  night 
to  which  the  magical  hoar-frost  hud  come  down 
NQ  the  world,   and  taken  gentle  and  solemn 


possession  of  every  outward  and  visible  fonn  and 
fibre  of  materiid  substance.  The  thin  snow-sloe t 
that  lay  upon  the  ground,  crunched  shai-ply  be- 
neath the  foot- step.  The  rough  fragmentary 
stones  that  built  up  the  hedge- walls  were  swathe^l 
in  a  delicate  silvery  plush ;  every  blade  of  hedge- 
grass  lay  sheathed  in  a  silken  scabbard.  In  white 
the  gnarled  oaks  stood  dressed  as  for  a  marriage- 
morning,  and  stretched  forth  a  thousand  arms 
and  a  hundred  thousand  tiny  hands  and  fingers, 
all  draped  and  gloved  to  the  outmost  tips,  in 
that  faiiy  texture,  woven  in  an  instant  by  the 
cold  breath  of  night,  which  covered  the  sleeping 
land  in  one  univereal  embrace.  Beneath  an 
avenue  of  lofty  trees,  whose  intersecting  branches 
even  in  winter  almost  shut  out  the  view  of  the 
upper  sky,  Bagshawe,  hauled  by  Tiger,  whose  hot 
breath  exlialed  from  his  open  throat  like  steam 
from  a  waste-pipe,  was  toiling  up  the  ascent  of 
a  winding  lane,  which  led  towards  the  summit 
of  the  high  lands,  which  shut  in  the  city  on  the 
southern  side.  Though  not  particuhirly  sensible 
to  the  charms  of  nature,  ho  had  some  notion  that 
the  spectacle  around  and  above  him — ^it  was  one 
of  surpassing  singularity — had  claims  to  his  ad- 
miration. He  checked  the  dog — stood  still — took 
out  hia  pocket-handkerchief,  and  as  he  wiped  tlie 
perspiration  irom  his  glowing  face,  and  looked 
upwards  through  the  infinite  network  of  soft  and 
exquisite  forms,  whoso  spider-like  tracery  seemed 
to  vanish  away  in  the  haze  above  his  head,  gave 
utterance  to  his  hymn  of  praise  by  the  exclamation, 
*'  Here's  a  rum  go  !  Every  identical  twig  in  a 
suit  of  white  tights  !" 

As  he  halted  to  draw  breath  for  a  few  minutes, 
he  descried  through  an  opening  in  the  hedge, 
a  form,  dimly  discernible  in  the  wintry  mist, 
moving  silently  about  in  an  adjoining  field.  Hound- 
ing  on  Tiger,  he  clambered  with  the  brute's  help 
through  the  gap,  and  made  towards  tlie  mysterious 
figure,  which  loomed  largely  in  the  hoar  cloud 
that  filled  the  atmosphere,  but  which  dwindled 
down  on  nearer  approach,  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
rosy-faced,  weather-stained  boy  in  a  smock-frock. 

*' Halloo,  my  man,  what  aro  you  doing  here, 
all  alone,  at  this  time  in  the  morning  ?" 

*'I*m  not  doing  much,  I'm  afraid,  sir,  to-day; 
but  I  am  in  search  of  water-cresses,  and  as  I  hope 
to  sell  them  before  breakfast,  they  had  need 
be  gathered  early." 

*'  Water-cres-ies — ^lia — good  for  purifying  the 
blood,  are'nt  they  ?  but  of  course  you'll  say  so." 

''I  really  don't  know,"  said  tho  boy,  <*but  I 
think  they  are  a  bad  thing  for  the  loaf — at  any 
rate,  they  make  me  all  the  more  hungry." 

'*  Do  they?  By  Jov<.^  I'll  have  some  !  Hero'ti 
my  card — can  you  read,  though  ?" 

*'0,  yes,  sir, — I  know  your  shop  very  well — 
you  shall  have  them  before  eight  o'clock." 

*-Mind — I'll  have  a  shilling's  worth — ^here's 
the  money." 

'*  Tlumk  you,  sir ;  but  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  pay  when  I  bring  the  cresses ;  besides,  I  do 
not  expect  to  gather  a  shilling's  worth." 

**  Never  mind — I'll  take  all  you  got,  and  run 
my  chance— take  the  money t^**      *« 
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'*  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  would  ratlier  not  take 
the  money  until  it  is  earned." 

"  Confound  you,  you  young  jackass !  take  it, 
or  1*11  set  the  dog  on  you !" 

Thus  adjured,  Ilted,  for  it  was  ho  whom  Bag- 
shawe  had  discovered  in  the  morning  mist,  re- 
ceived the  proffered  coin. 

"You  are  not  a  Bath  boy — ^whero  did  you 
come  from  ?" 

"FromH ." 

*'  And  where  do  you  live  ?** 

"  Near  the  Beechen  Cliff." 

*'  Along  with  your  father  and  mother  ?" 

**  Only  my  mother.     I  have  lost  my  father." 

"  And  how  do  both  of  you  get  your  living  ?" 

"  My  mother  works  with  the  needle,  and  I  do 
anything  that  I  can  get  to  do." 

"  Ha — ^well,  that's  the  way  to  get  on,  my  lad. 
Can  you  write?" 

"0,  yes." 

"  And  cast  accounts  ?" 

"  I  may  say  that  I  can,  sir." 

"Hm — you're  a  good  stout  fellow — carry  a 
hundred  weight  easy,  I  dare  say.  What's  your 
name  ?" 

"  Ilted  Smith." 

"Gad,  that's  a  rum  name  to  pick  up  of  a 
frosty  morning.  Mind,  if  you  don't  bring  the 
goods,  after  taking  the  money,  and  I  should 
catch  you  again,  it'll  bo  Welted  Smith,  and 
Pelted  Smith,  and  something  worse  I  can  tell 
you." 

"  Never  fear,  sir.    I  shall  not  fail  to  be  there." 

"Well,  good  luck  to  your  fishing, — we  sliall 

DVC. 

And  Bagshawe  trudged  back  into  the  lane  and 
pursued  his  way,  reciting  half  inwardly  to 
mmsclf,  and  half  muttering  aloud  a  soliloquy, 
something  to  the  following  effect: — "  Ilted  Smith ! 
Gad,  I  reckon  fortune  has  played  him  a  trick, 
yonng  as  ho  is,  and  it's  Jilted  Smith,  as  well. 
Wears  a  brown  smock-frock,  and  talks  excel- 
lent grammar — symptomatic,  that,  of  a  descent 
'in  the  social  scale,  I'll  be  shot  if  it  isn't.  E^ads 
and  writes,  and  casts  accounts,  and  wears  a 
ragged  skull-cap.  He !  he !  I'll  give  him  a  new 
tile,  and  make  him  Felted  Smith — ^but  it  won't 
do  to  be  too  fast  that  way,  or,  by  the  Lord,  we 
shall  have  him  Stilted  Smith,  before  long.  Let 
me  see — I  know  what  I'll  do— I'll  make  sure  the 
fellow's  honest  first,  and  then,  hang  me  if  I  don't 
cashier  that  young  blackguard,  '  Eyes  and  Limbs,' 
and  take  on  young  Jilted,  Welted,  Felted — ^what 
the  devil  is  his  name  ? — as  messenger  and  shop 
porter." 

Full  of  this  scheme,  and  especially  chuckling 
over  the  astonishment  of  the  aforesaid  "Eyes- 
and-Limbs,"  whom  he  was  resolved  to  pack  forth, 
bag  and  baggage,  so  soon  as  his  substitute  was 
ready,  Bagshawe  abbreviated  his  wanderings 
for  the  morning,  and  returned  to  his  shop  a  few 
minutes  before  Ilted  arrived  with  the  produce  of 
his  labours.  When  the  boy  offered  to  return 
him  a  part  of  the  money,  on  the  ground  that  the 
quantity  he  had  been  able  to  gather  was  not 
wnib  ib0  sum  paid  for  it,  he  ordered  him  to 


bring  a  supply  every  morning,  and  to  make 
the  present  deficiency  in  his  future  barga 
"But  you  say,"  said  he,  "  that  your  mother  w< 

j  at  her  needle.     Now  follow  me  up  stairs,  and 

I  give  you  a  job  for  your  mother." 

Ilted  mounted  to  the  back  drawing-room 

;  desired.     Had  Betsy  been  tliere  to  have  witne 

I  what  followed,  she  would  have  put  in  a  pre 
sufficiently  eftectual  to  have  stopped  proceedi 
Bagshawe,  fetching  a  rich  embroidered  scarf  i 
the  outer  room,  and  producing  from  a  ca\, 
which  he  unlocked  a  card  of  Brussels  lace,  £b. 
both  up  together  in  a  neat  packet,  and  put  U 
into  the  boy's  hand.  "  Now,  my  lad,"  said 
"  I  want  that  scarf  trimmed  with  the  lace  ▼!!] 
your  mother  will  find  inside,  and  the  overplus^ 
course,  returned.  It  must  be  done  in  a  pro] 
manner,  and  in  quick  time.  If  your  mother 
anything  of  a  hand  at  her  trade,  she  will  bc 
you  back  with  it  in  an  hour  or  two  ;  but  I'll  g 
you  till  one  o'clock.  There — vanish  with  yon 
I  want  my  breakfast." 

Ilted  made  his  bow,  and  promising  that 
time  should  be  lost,  disappeared  with  his  chai 
If  Bagshawe  had  any  misgivings  as  he  cc 
menced  his  onslaught  upon  the  hot  rolls  and  c 
cresses,  it  was  plain  that  they  did  not  injure 
appetite.  His  thoughts,  whatever  they  wi 
were  locked  in  his  oaj^ti  bosom,  until  satisfied 
his  third  roll  and  jorum  of  coffee,  some  indi 
tions  of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  esca 
him  in  detached  and  involuntary  ejaculatii 
"  Head  clear  to-day,  thank  heaven  ! — ^Noth 
like  exercise  in  the  cold  air  to  drive  off 
humours.  Suppose  that  boy  should  bolt  with 
goods !  then  I'm  done,  as  sure  as  a  gun.  ] 
he  won't — if  he  does  I'll  write  myself  down 
ass  in  the  big  family  Bible,  blest  if  I  don't.  Tl 
I  get  rid  of  Eyes-and-Limbs — that  fellow's  gro 
too  lazy  to  live — never  to  be  found  when  ; 
want  him,  and  always  in  the  way  when  ] 
don't — breaks  as  many  windows  as  he  del 
and  never  goes  an  errand  without  losing  himi 
and  taking  a  couple  of  hours  to  find  his  % 
home.  Where  the  devil  my  banditti  get 
their  new  waistcoats,  choke  me  if  I  can  imagim 
help  themselves  from  the  shop,  I  shouldn't  WCDC 
there's  that  fellow  Viney,  sporting  the  tli 
new'un  since  Christmas.  Zounds,  the  fi(;tt 
silks  sweat  for  it  I  reckon,  but  I'll  be  too  d 
for  the  dogs  one  of  these  days.  Wonder  wi 
Betsy'll  spend  in  flimsy  this  time — we're  wanti 
the  goods  already.  Thank  the  fates  no  o 
smells  a  rat.  I  wonder  whether  there's  a  gotei 
ment  officer  in  the  town  that  knows  French  goo 
from  English,"  &c.,  &c.  It  was  a  strange  medl 
of  matters  that  lay  seething  in  Bagshawe's  bnu 
or  slumbering  in  his  memory,  and  his  guaidu 
angel,  if  he  had  one,  might  have  remarked  th 
whatever  came  uppermost,  his  reveries,  whatt 
audible  or  silent,  generally  tended  towards,  • 
terminated  in,  the  unlawful  traffic,  which,  vM 
out  his  ever  acknowledging  it,  even  to  him* 
hung  upon  him  like  a  perpetual  nightmare. 

When  Ilted,  who  also  wanted  his  breakft* 
handed  his  mother  his  morning's  earniogfli  ^ 
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I  io  her  the  parcel  and  bade  her  open  it,  | 
I  astonishment  was  greater  than  she  cared  j 
She  had  never  applied  at  Bogshawo's  \ 
memt  for  employment,  because,  having 
mendation,  she  despaired  of  obtaining  it. 
that  the  events  of  the  morning  had,  in 
ibility,  opened  to  her  a  more  profitable 
ibour,  and  she  preferred  a  silent  thanks- 

0  the  Providence  whom  she  devoutly 
had  so  ordered  it;  but  fond  mother  as 

and  proud  of  her  boy  as  she  was,  she 
■t  account  for  the  extraordinary  confi- 
KMed  in  him  by  an  entire  stranger. 
ICr.  Bagshawe  measure  this  lace  to  you, 
ihe  asked,  as  she  sat  down  at  once  to  the 

mother,  he  hardly  looked  at  it." 
rou  know  what  it*s  worth,  boy  ?" 
I — six-pence  a  yard,  perhaps." 
y  shillings  a  yard  is  nearer  the  mark,  and 
twenty  yards  at  least,  on  this  piece." 
Iwish  it  was  safe  back  again — thafs  all." 
shall  take  it  back  yourself — I  shall  have 
a  an  hour  or  two." 

1  you  are  a  good  workwoman,  mother — 
ihawe  said  a  good  hand  would  do  it  in  an 
;wo— -but  it  must  bo  done  well,  remem- 
you  have  till  one  o'clock,  if  you  like." 
II  not  keep  it  a  moment  longer  than  ne- 

the  work  was  finished,  Martha,  afraid 
10  accident  might  prevent  its  safe  de- 
nt on  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  accom- 
ler  son  to  the  house  of  the  owner.  It 
ily  noon  when  they  arrived  at  the  shop, 
shawe  had  already  begun  to  curse  his 
Dcy  in  the  alfair,  and  to  regret  that  he 
set  John  Hobbs  upon  Ilted's  trail,  with 

>  see  him  earthed,  at  least.  When  he 
1  come  in,  for  he  had  been  on  the  watch 
the  counting-house  window,  he  grew  as 

ashamed  of  his  suspicions  as  he  had  been 
'  his  confidence ;  then  he  grew  proud  of 
imination,  and  treated  tlicm  in  a  verj' 
1  and  affable  manner.  If  e  expressed  him- 
ted  with  Martha's  work,  and  interested 
ny,  and  paid  her  a  liberal  price  for  what 
done,  in  doing  which,  we  may  remark, 
)d  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  genius,  and 
iiscovered  the  art  of  sweating  the  seam- 
r  the  sake  of  a  profit.  **  1  have  been 
,  my  good  woman,"  he  said,  '*  that  I  can 
rour  son,  if  you  like  it,  in  a  more  decent 
ife  than  in  scouring  the  fields — imd  1  can 
;  occasional  employment  too.  What  do 
?" 
a  gratefully  expressed  her  willingness  to 

►  his  plans.  **  Then  come  to  mo,  both  of 
.  day  week — ^by  that  time  I  shall  have 
'acancy  for  Bilted,  which  I  trust  he  will 
B  satisfaction  of  all  of  us.  I  shall  only 
a  in  the  day-time,  he  will  return  home 
the  evening,  and  anything  that  we  may 
yon  to  do  ho  can  carry  backwards  and 

0  it  was  settled. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

As  the  night  of  that  same  day  closed  in,  the 
Dashing  Nell  stood  away  from  the  northern  coast 
of  France.  She  was  freighted  heavily  with  a 
cargo  of  costly  wares  for  the  contraband  market, 
and  taking  the  advantage  of  a  dense  fog,  steered 
for  the  westernmost  point  of  the  Kentish  oHffs, 
where  a  trusty  band  of  runners,  who  would  make 
short  work  of  lightening  her  of  her  contents, 
were  anxiously  awaiting  the  signal  of  her  arrival 
in  the  offing. 

Dorrel,  whose  exploits  as  the  coounander  of  a 
smuggling  trader  were  now  perfectly  well  known 
to  the  home  authorities,  had  latterly  been  obliged 
to  temper  his  proceedings  with  a  degree  of  pru- 
dence not  at  all  in  accordance  with  his  general 
character.  By  the  ingenious  caution  of  her 
owner,  the  careful  Skipton,  the  vessel  he  com- 
manded had  been  made  to  undergo  a  new  meta- 
morphosis at  every  cruise.  Sails,  spars,  rigging, 
and  paint  underwent  continual  mutations,  and 
she  rarely  returned  from  a  single  trip  in  the  same 
guise  as  when  she  started.  All  this  contrivance 
and  manoeuvring  Barrel,  being  too  bold  a  villain 
to  appreciate  as  they  deserved  his  employer's 
fertile  inventions,  detested  with  his  whole  soul, 
and,  it  is  needless  to  add,  submitted  to  it  with  a 
bad  grace.  The  events'  of  his  career  since  we 
last  parted  with  him  had  not  been  such  as  to  check 
him  in  the  downward  course  upon  which  his  own 
evil  acts  had  precipitated  him.  From  bad  to 
worse  is  only  the  natural  and  inevitable  progress 
of  the  man  who  has  cast  off  all  restraint  and 
submits  to  no  other  law  than  the  impulse  of  his 
own  passions.  On  board  his  vessel  he  had  no 
superior,  and  though  he  had  too  much  sense  of 
the  value  of  his  position  to  run  tho  risk  of  for- 
feiting it  by  incapacity,  and  was  too  fond  of  the 
exercise  of  authority  willingly  to  risk  the  loss  of 
it — and  consequently  never  succumbed  to  intoxi- 
cation so  far  as  to  bo  evidently  unequal  to  his 
duty — yet  was  he  rarely  if  ever  free  from  the 
excitement  of  drink,  or  in  the  cool  possession  of 
faculties  fitted  for  a  case  of  trying  emergency. 

He  knew  perfectly  weU  that  his  present  course 
of  life  was  known  to  the  servants  of  the  revenue, 
and  never  doubted  that  they  reckoned  upon  his 
capture  sooner  or  later  as  an  event  sure  to  happen 
— yet  he  chose  upon  any  pretext  to  neglect  the 
precautions  which  formed  a  part  of  his  instruc- 
tions, and  to  incur,  out  of  bravado,  dangers  which 
a  wiser  man  would  have  preferred  to  avoid.  On 
the  present  occasion  he  hod  deemed  the  fog,  which 
seemed  to  stretch  over  sea  and  land,  a  sufficient 
security  against  the  chance  of  detectaoiv,  and  in- 
stead of  disguising  his  vessel  and  pursuing  a 
circuitous  course,  according  to  the  directions  of 
Skipton,  he  ran  boldly  out  to  sea  upon  the  nearest 
track. 

It  happened  that  the  fog,  though  it  skirted  the 
coast  like  a  dense  cloud  for  many  a  weary  mile, 
had  cleared  away  before  the  strong  east  wind 
that  blew  down  the  channel;  and  the  Dashing 
Nell  had  hardly  traversed  seven  miles  from  the 
land,  when  she  emerged  suddenly i  ^vlT\U^\i^»\ 
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her  deck,  where  the  crew  were  carousing  round 
a  blazing  fire,  and  with  lights  in  her  cubiu,  wliere 
Barrel  and  the  mate  were  boozing  over  the  bottle 
— into  the  clear  frosty  starlight,  and  almost  into 
the  actual  presence  of  His  Majesty's  revenue 
cutter,  Plover,  which  was  lying  under  a  single  sail, 
on  the  look-out  for  that  identical  Proteus,  the 
Dashing  Nell,  or  for  anything  else  of  the  same 
character  which  might  cast  up. 

A  shot  across  the  bows,  a  signal  to  heave  to, 
roused  up  Barrel  and  his  companion,  and  in  an 
instant  they  were  upon  deck.  To  tack,  and 
steer  again  into  the  heart  of  the  fog  ere  the 
Plover  could  get  fully  under  sail,  was  hardly  the 
work  of  a  minute.  Barrel,  now  alive  to  his 
danger  and  his  duty,  kicked  overboard  the  fire 
and  all  vestiges  of  tlie  late  carouse — cheered  his 
crew  to  their  work,  spread  eveiy  sail  that  ho 
dared  to  carry,  and  hoped  by  running  along  tlie 
land  for  an  hour  or  two  out  of  sight  of  his  pur- 
suers, to  be  able  by  that  time  to  give  them  the 
slip,  and  make  a  dash  across  the  Channel  while 
the  darkness  lasted.  But  the  plan,  which  was 
indeed  the  only  one  open  to  him,  was  penetrated 
by  his  antagonist  as  soon  as  fonned,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  its  successful  accomplish- 
ment. They  might  not  have  had  that  effect, 
perhaps,  had  the  fog  continued  to  afford  its 
dense  and  impenetrable  shelter ;  but  as  night  ad- 
vanced, the  wind  began  to  freshen,  a  stiff  breeze 
sprung  up  and  unveiled  the  whole  line  of  coast, 
showing  the  chase  following  the  track  of  the 
shore  only  a  mile  or  two  a-head. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  Barrel  but  a  fair  lain 
for  it — his  only  chance  of  escape  lying  in  the  very 
doubtful  contest  of  speed.  Of  escape,  however, 
he  was  far  from  despairing.  He  knew  that,  but 
for  the  weight  of  her  cargo,  the  boat  he  com- 
manded woidd  beat  the  cutter  in  a  race,  and  he 
resolved  rather  to  sacrifice  his  lading  than  to 
risk  the  liberty  of  himself  and  comrades.  For 
hours  the  chase  continued,  and  it  was  yet  doubt- 
ful to  either  pursuer  or  pursued  whether  the 
space  between  the  vessels  was  increasing  or 
diminishing.  The  wind,  meanwhile,  increased  to 
a  gale — sail  after  sail  disappeared  as  they  were 
unwillingly  withdrawn  from  the  fury  of  the 
blast — but  still  the  chase  went  on  over  a  raging 
tempest  of  waves  lashed  into  a  tangled  wilderness 
of  foam. 

Suddenly  a  wild  cheer — a  yell — burst  from  the 
throats  of  Barrel's  crew.  The  mast  of  the  cutter 
has  crashed  over  the  side,  and  she  lies  like  a  log  on 
the  mad  waves.  "  To  hell  with  the  bloodhounds," 
roared  Barrel — "  the  game  is  won  for  to-night, 
however — ^the  Dmhing  NeU  belongs  to  her  0T\Ticrs 
yet."  As  they  flew  on  the  wings  of  the  storm, 
from  the  wrecked  cutter,  the  sound  of  minute 
guns  was  borne  booming  after  them,  '*B — n 
them,"  said  Barrel,  *'do  they  think  we're  going 
to  heave  to  to  pick  them  up  ?" 

A  light-house  now  gleaming  in  sight  to  the 
right,  showed  the  English  coast,  and  Barrel  knew 
by  the  aspect  of  the  land  that  he  had  overshot 
his  mark.  To  return  in  the  teeth  of  such  a  wind 
W98  out  of  the  question  ;  and  he  was  directing 


the  steersman  to  put  out  to  sea,  in  order  to  ri 
out  the  gale  with  fair  sea  room,  when  1 
mate  informed  him  in  a  whisper  that  they  l 
spnmg  a  leak.  The  best  hands  were  at  oi 
ordered  to  the  pumps — and  portions  of  the  oai 
were  hoisted  over  the  side ;  but  it  was  soon  foil 
that  however  effectual  these  expedients  nu( 
prove,  they  would  only  delay,  not  prevent, 
catastrophe  that  was  inevitable.  The  aiiif 
chance  for  life  was  to  beach  the  vessel,  whei 
few,  perhaps,  might  escape  the  fury  of  the  ie 
pest — but  even  they  would  have  to  seek  a  reft 
from  the  grasp  of  the  law,  if  the  sea  spared  the 
What  were  Barrel's  thoughts  at  this  crisis 
know  not ;  but,  with  the  instinct  of  a  seaman 
the  hour  of  peril,  he  ran  his  eye  along  the  ca 
as  it  loomed  dimly  in  the  distance,  in  search 
a  favourable  spot,  if  any  spot  miglit  be  deem 
favourable,  for  the  fearful  but  unavoidable  c 
periment.  The  men,  stimulated  by  spirits  serf 
out  at  short  intervals,  strained  desperately  at  1 
pumps,  but  never  gained  for  a  moment  upon  t 
in-rushing  water,  whose  slow  but  gradual  r 
certified  their  impending  doom.  Hour  after  he 
passed  away  as  the  predestinated  vessel  daflb 
along  her  death-path.  At  length  a  faint  bin 
of  light  in  the  east  indicated  the  approachi 
dawn,  as  the  mate  drew  near  Barrel,  who 
the  last  two  hours  had  stood  at  the  wheel,  e 
muttered  doggedly,  ''AVe  shall  founder  in  d» 
water  in  ten  minutes,  unless  you  put  her  abon 
— and  walked  gloomily  away.  Barrel  direa 
the  head  of  the  craft  to  the  shore,  where  he  o» 
just  see  in  the  glimmering  dawn  a  shelving  iL 
of  wooded  land,  broken  with  drifts  of  sn- 
strctcliing  down  to  the  beach — and  beyond 
range  of  high  cliffs  trending  far  westward. 

He  gazed  with  livid  aspect  and  mute  quivcfl 
lips  upon  the  scene,  as  in  the  growing  li^ 
morning  it  woke  suddenly  to  his  recollect: 
He  looked  dreamily  round  as  the  groaning  ves 
neared  the  rocks — then  came  a  sudden  crash,  wB 
shivered  the  fabric  into  a  thousand  fragme 
and  cast  them  in  sport  to  the  mad  waves. 
moment,  and  he  found  himself  grasping  a  pLa 
and  struggling  hopelessly  in  the  foaming  ab] 
over  which  the  dark  rocks  beetled  angrily, 
with  a  consciousness  half  stunned  he  looked 
at  the  dull  sky — and  then,  powerless  for  fuiti 
effort,  sank  senseless  in  tlie  hissing  flood. 

Two  hours  alterw8u*d8  he  awoke  in  the  ami 
an  old  man  who  was  chafing  his  breast^  yrhSk 
young  girl  stood  over  him  and  applied  a  corf 
to  his  lips.  He  was  lying  upon  the  sand  : 
Freshwater  Cove,  and  as  his  recollection  icta»< 
he  gazed  round  horror-struck  at  the  recognitw' 
There  it  was !  upon  that  spot !  within  a  few  fe 
of  the  very  place  where  he  now  lay  writhui 
helpless,  and  ruined,  that  he  had  shed  the  Bt 
blood  of  her  whom  God  had  given  him  for 
guardian  angel,  and  abandoned  her  a  prey  to  fl 
sea — and  the  sea  had  avenged  the  murder,  u 
cast  him  forth  from  the  shelter  of  her  womb 
the  horrors  of  guilt  and  remorse ! 

"  Take  me  hence !  in  the  fiend's  name,  cai 
mo  hence  !  not  here  ! — not  here ! — ^Thi.<^  is  hell 
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*'Poor  fellow  !  poor  fellow ! "  said  old  Brown 
ir^g-^foT  he  it  was  who  was  playing  tho  part  of 
the  good  Samaritan — "  hie  suiferings  have  made 
kim  delirious.     We  must  get  him  into  bed  ns 
£B«t  as  possible." 

The  wretched  man  had  fainted  under  the  sting 
o£  his  own  remorse,  and  in  that  state,  assistance 
liaving  been  procured,  was  conveyed  to  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  where  he  received  all  neccbsary 
caze,  and  soon  recovered  to  the  consciousness  of 
bis  misery.  He  alone,  it  appeared,  of  the  whole 
erew  escaped  alive  from  the  wreck — and  he  too 
would  have  perished  had  it  not  been  for  the  ac- 


cidental arrival  of  old  Browning  and  his  niece 
upon  the  spot,  who  had  pulled  his  senseless  body 
from  the  breakers  when  the  waves  cast  it  ashore, 
and  successfully  used  means  for  his  restoration 
to  life. 

What  account  Dnrrel  gave  of  himself  when  ho 
grew  convalescent  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  disappeared  sud- 
denly from  tho  village,  without  even  the  slightest 
verbal  acknowledgment  to  old  Browning — to 
that  worthy's  unspeakable  contempt. 

pt'u  be  continued.) 
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Tie  Thiobt  of  Human  Peogbession,  by  the 
author  of  the  volume  the  contents  of  which  we 
pn^nse,  in  the  present  article,  to  analyze  and  dis- 
cttts,  was  tho  first  of  a  short  series  of  projected 
w««iB  on  The  Science  of  Politics.  The  respect 
nith  which  that  admirable  essay  was  received  by 
tlie  critical  press,  constitutes  a  motive  to  the 
pompt  and  cautious  examination  of  the  present 
ditqaisitiony  of  which  it  was  the  natural  precur- 
sor. We  have  here  a  writer  of  recognised  au- 
thority discoursing  to  us  of  matters,  the  gi-ave 
impQXtanco  of  which  can  hardly  be  over -estimated. 
7he  volume,  therefore,  must  bo  a])proached  with 
some  deference,  and  reviewed  with  honest  dis- 
crimination. A  mean  mind  should  not  touch  such 
toiHcs  as  are  debated  in  the  work  l)efore  us ;  and 
vhen  a  strong  mind  gives  its  energies  to  the  de- 
vd(^niient  of  them,  the  patriotic  and  the  humane 
■hoald  lend  attention,  and  tlie  learned  should 
bononrably  investigate.  It  is  moi-e  than  a  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Dove  to  say  that  his  writings  are 
sot  presumptuously  obtrusive.  They  deserve  the 
notice  which  they  challenge.  We  propose,  in  a 
fev  pages,  to  afford  our  readers  an  oppoiiunity  of 
wncriring  what  views  Mr.  Dove  has  advocated, 
>&d  to  state  the  reasons  which  have  led  us  to  their 
>^ption,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  their  rejection 
wi  tho  other.  He  who  may  peniso  what  we 
^frito,  will  feel,  we  hope,  the  value  of  tho  theme; 
•nd,  if  he  be  conscious  of  its  direct  reference  to 
^rital  elements  of  socitd  life,  he  will  hardly 
M  to  accompany  us  through  its  discussion  with 
fcndly  interest. 

PoUtical  science  has  a  more  sacred  charm  than 
belongs  to  the  abstractions  which  ordinarily  are 
(Opposed  to  constitute  its  substance  and  its  end. 
The  conditions  of  social,  and  of  national  life,  are 
^ifectly  involved  in  it ;  it  is,  consequently,  in  a 
P^ter  or  less  degree,  related  to  the  conditions  of 
hsoBXi  experience.  It  is  abstract,  as  other  sciences 
•w,  in  itB  construction;  but,  more  than  other  sci- 


ences, it  is  utilitaiian  in  its  applications.  As  far 
as  "circumstances"  affect  experience,  it  alTects 
experience;  ns  far  as  circimistances  affect  cha- 
\  racter,  it  affects  character.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
institutions,  relations,  authorities,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  men,  as  they  are  members  of  society ; 
and,  therefore,  the  measure  in  which  institutions, 
and  relations,  the  exercise  of  social  authority,  and 
'  the  sense  of  social  obligation,  bear  upon  the  en- 
joyments or  the  sufferings,  the  virtues  or  the  vices, 
the  despair  or  the  swelling  enthusia'^m  of  a  peo- 
ple, is  the  exact  measure  of  its  practical  import- 
ance. The  philosopher  may  delight  in  it  for  its 
intrinsic  characteristics  as  a  science ;  he  will  find 
delight  even  in  the  question  whether  or  not  it  i^ 
a  science ;  if  it  be,  its  vastness,  its  ramified 
references,  the  magnitude  and  the  multiplicity  of 
the  phenomena  to  which  it  may  appeal  for  illus- 
tration or  for  experiment,  the  glorious  abstruseness 
of  its  details,  and  the  more  glorious  simplicity  of 
its  bases,  will  be  to  him  a  charm  resistless,  a  bond 
enduring,  liut  the  philantliropist  will  be  in- 
lluenced  by  a  more  generous  motive  in  his  inquir}-. 
He  will  seek  to  know  the  science  that  he  may 
fip2)li/  it.  JIc  will  regard  it  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
not  as  an  end  in  itself ;  as  a  relief  from  suffering, 
a  provision  against  injustice,  a  guarantee  of  ])eace, 
a  source  of  rich  and  imivcrsal  blessing.  His  ob- 
ject being  to  improve  and  elevate  mankind,  he 
will  embrace  tlie  instmctions  of  political  science 
as  a  safeguard  from  many  mistakes  to  which  he 
woidd  be  otherwise  liable,  and  as  a  suggestion  of 
expedients,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  would 
have  had  no  other  means  of  acquiring. 

Proceeding  in  such  a  temper,  then,  what  are 
the  views,  more  in  detail,  of  which  in  the  volume 
before  us  we  have  an  exposition,  and  a  defence  ? 
A  rapid  survey  of  the  whole  essay  will  serve  to 
introduce  us  to  those  more  prominent  features  on 
which  we  may,  for  a  moment,  dwell. 

In  a  long  preface  some  of  the  general  principles 
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of  the  book  are  anticipated,  and  the  importance 
and  practicability  of  the  inquiry  receive  a  for- 
cible vindication.  Book  I.  opens  with  a  useful 
distinction  between  political  economy,  and  true 
politics.  The  science  of  politics  is  d  priori  and 
rational :  political  economy  is  d  posterion,  and 
founded  on  observation.  Politics  treat  of  equity, 
whence  human  duty :  political  economy  treats  of 
ufilitf/,  whence  human  benefit;  and  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  book,  it  is  intimated,  is  to  show 
that  if  human  duty  were  universally  carried  into 
actual  operation,  we  should  thereby  evolve  the 
greatest  amount  of  human  benefit,  and,  though 
political  economy  is  admitted  to  have  its  uses,  it  is, 
in  native  character,  and  in  practical  tendency, 
greatly  inferior  to  politics,  because  politics  involves 
economy,  whilst  political  economy  may  be  studied 
for  ever  and  no  true  political  science  be  obtained 
after  all — as  in  moral  science  duty  involves  plea- 
sure, but  pleasure  does  not  involve  duty.  A 
glance  is  then  thrown  at  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  world,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  a 
treatise  on  political  science  is  not  likely  of  pro- 
ducing much  political  change.  In  Chap.  III.  the 
question  for  solution  is  stated,  and  the  reasons  for 
not  appealing  to  Scripture  for  a  settlement  are 
given.  We  should  have  some  differences  with 
our  author  in  his  theological  assertions,  if  theology 
were  a  part  of  the  work ;  but  it  is  not,  and  we, 
therefore,  pass  it  over,  though  he  has  introduced 
it.  In  a  chapter  purely  philosophical,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  abstract  and  the  inductive  sci- 
ences is  pointed  out,  and  the  claim  of  the  abstract 
science  of  equity  to  equal  respect  and  confidence 
with  physical  sciences  is  demonstrated.  Defini- 
tions are  then  defined,  and  the  axiom  of  the 
science — equity — is  put  into  obvious  and  definite 
relief.  In  Book  II.,  which  treats  of  doctrine,  we 
liave  the  more  practical  bearings  of  the  science 
evolved.  Chapter  I.  contains  a  string  of  ninety- 
seven  facts,  principles,  and  probable  facts,  relat- 
ing to  man,  the  agent  involved  in  political  science, 
and  may  be  almost  regarded  as  a  grand  confession 
of  the  whole  faith  of  the  author.  Many  of  these 
articles  are  foreign  to  the  work,  but  most  of  them 
are  brief  announcements  of  the  truths  which  po- 
litical science  assumes  or  involves.  In  Chapter 
II.  man  is  defined,  and  proved  to  be  a  moral 
iigcnt;  and  it  is  shown  that  the  independent 
members  of  the  human  race  have  a  jural  equality, 
the  recognition  and  realization  of  which  is  neces- 
sary to  a  reign  of  political  justice.  In  a  second 
section  the  definitions  of  the  science  are  given. 
In  Sec.  3  we  have  its  axioms.  Chap.  III. 
comments  on  the  six  pi*opositions  of  the  science ; 
viz.,  1.  That  all  men  are  equ^l  in  natural  rights ; 
2.  That  a  man  has  not  a  right  to  do  everything ; 
o.  That  men  have  a  right  to  do  something; 
4  (problem).  To  find  the  equitable  limit  of  ac- 
tion; 5.  No  majority  of  men  may  equitably 
interfere  with  a  minority,  or  ^vith  a  single  indi- 
vidual; and  6.  That  society  can  only  contain 
those  rights  which  belong  to  the  individuals  com- 
posing society.  In  the  following  chapter  the 
rights  of  the  majority  are  elaborately  defined; 
nnc]  Chap.  Y,  consists  of  a  long  and  careful  dis- 


quisition on  property.  There  is  then  a  separa 
dissertation  on  moral  dynamics,  and  an  account 
Andrew  Yarranton,  the  founder  of  English  polil 
cal  economy,  to  which  we  shall  not  again  reft 
and  so  say  now,  that  though  the  book  would  1 
complete  without  them,  they  are  a  valuable  m 
pendix. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  large  is  the  them 
how  clearly  it  is  developed,  and  how  vastly  sup 
rior  it  is  to  ordinary  treatises  on  political  econom; 
Political  economy,  indeed,  has  been  often  degrade 
first,  in  the  purport  of  the  theories  in  which 
has  been  represented  as  consisting;  and  the 
secondly,  in  the  practical  objects  to  which  it  hi 
been  dedicated.  Of  late  it  has  appeared  but 
goi^eous  and  profound  apology  for  the  avarice « 
commerce.  It  has  sought  to  establish  the  foiu 
dations  of  trade,  and,  having  succeeded  thus  to, 
has  then  been  pleaded  in  vindication  of  the  red 
lessness,  the  abandonment,  not  to  say  the  id 
scrupulousness  of  "  the  trade  spirit."  With  H 
deeper  bases  of  national  prospenty,  and  the  higb 
achievements  of  national  renown  it  has  been  tc 
absorbed  in  its  money-getting  schemes  to  iaterfep 
Hence,  instead  of  expanding  into  a  beautiful  an 
benignant  science  of  society,  it  has,  rather,  hcc 
contracted  to  a  dull  and  dingy  science  of  com 
petition.  The  tendency  of  all  modem  reasoning 
has  been  to  make  the  self-interest  of  nations  tt: 
security  of  their  freedom,  the  bond  of  their  ft! 
lowship,  and  the  source  of  their  glory.  Tt 
fatal  blimder  of  "utilitarianism,**  which,  8^ 
theory  of  morals,  has  again  and  again  been  ct: 
ploded,  has,  in  political  speculations,  survived  C 
attacks  of  a  wise  criticism,  and  now  reigns  lao 
'pant  in  the  national  and  international  enterpria 
of  the  world. 

For  ourselves,  we  cannot  but  regard  tfl 
state  of  things  to  be  as  dangerous  as  it  is  a 
graded,  as  self-destructive  as  it  is  humiliatS 
and  corrupt.  Nobility  and  heroism,  withcz 
which  fame,  whether  belonging  to  an  empire^  ^ 
an  individual,  can  have  no  sanctity,  and  the 
junctions  of  power  no  moral  grandeur,  are  to 
cultivated  by  the  voluntary  and  careful  restra* 
of  self-interest,  not  by  it«  uncontrolled  indJ 
gence.  Duty  brings  pleasure ;  but,  if  pleaars 
be  the  object  of  search,  duty  will,  more  tH 
likely,  be  neglected.  So  is  it  in  the  moral  diflB 
pline  of  the  individual  life ;  and,  it  is  so, 
well,  in  tho  political  discipline  of  national  In- 
If  prosperity  be  the  end,  rather  than  equri 
equity  will  have  but  a  poor  chance  of  displays 
her  beneficence ;  whilst,  if  equity  be  enthro-* 
in  august  and  inviolable  supremacy,  the  fruits 
her  reign  will  be  riches  that  the  cunning  of 
fishucss  could  never  pre-calculate,  and  a  sv^ 
general  content  that  would  at  onco  relieve  oi^ 
of  its  monotony,  and  ambition  of  its  baseness.  - 

The  principle,  therefore,  on  which  the  wns 
of  the  volume  before  us  proceeds,  is,  of  itse^ 
stix)ng  recommendation  of  his  valuable  work. 
must  applaud  the  endeavour  to  elevate  poli^K 
science  to  a  position  of  high  moral  dignity,  w2 
ever  may  be  tho  amount  of  success  attained  ir» 
If  political  life  is  to  bo  only  a  vast  gam€^ 
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^)ecizl8tion,  it  is  appropriate  that  political  theories 

itboold  be  only  a  coafasion  of  sinister  expedients, 

Aad  of  ignoble  compromises.     But  if  a  reign  of 

justice  and  of  freedom   are   to  bo  legitimately 

ejcpected,  jostico  must  be  sought  in  the  orgoniza- 

tioas  and  habits  of  the  nation,  and  the  standard 

oFour  aspirations  must  hecome  the  guiding  regu- 

l£2.tor  of  our  reforms.     A  **  Constitution  "  cannot 

'be  the  fortress  of  political  equity,  and  the  cm- 

'bodiment  of  political  anomalies  at  the  same  time, 

c»on8eqaently,  Toryism,  which  would  consecrate 

-ftlie  wrongs,  and  conserve  the  imperfections  of 

^untiqiiity,  is  an  absurd  and  malignant  blunder, 

fltnd  Whiggism,  which  would  simply  so  tinker  the 

zx)tten  system,  as  to  make  it  serve  the  purpose  of 

-tlie  day,  is  a  mistake  as  ridiculous,  though  not 

•o  &tal — OS  immoral  in  principle,  though  not  so 

^v-idoas  in  practice.     But  all  our  improvements 

aze  mere  concessions  to  necessity,  not  voluntar}' 

■lacrifices  to  justice.     Even  the  people  in  their 

a^tationi  do  not  seek  a  reign  of  righteousness 

£kx  its  own  sake,  but  only  a  reign  of  prosperity, 

l»j  all  or  any  means  ;  and  if  some  leader,  more 

&na  and  sagacious  than  the  rest,  has    talked 

oi  "rights,"  the  thunder  of  the  daily  press,  the 

s^^neak  of  rolgar  literature,  and  the  roar  of  the 

li.Dger   leviathans  of   criticism,   have  united  to 

dioim  his  pleadings,  and  to  prove  him  an  imprac* 

Idcable  fool.     These  tamperings  with  tnith  have 

Stoini  so  familiar  to  us,  and  hiivc  been  so  long 

zxlbwed,  that  the  elementary  laws  of  thought 

liAve   become    enqrvatcd,    and    the   heroism  of 

ck  stalwart  national   enthusiasm  has    gradually 

dwindled  away.      Patriotism  is   ceasing  to   be 

proadly  cherished  as  a  sacred  passion,  it  is  sim- 

peringly  sustained  as   a   convenience ;    and  the 

laroader  impulses  of  humanity — the  intuitions  of 

5*  tme  cosmopolitan   sympathy — are   exchanged 

Norths  hollow  affectations,  and  the  cold-hearted 

CDuning  of  the  mart.     The  only  honour  which 

seems  likely  to  survive  this  universal  vitiation 

^society,  is  the  honour  which  prevails  among 

''^eres.      Instead  of  the  gleaming  looks,   and 

^y  words  of  trustful  candour,  wo  are  threatened 

^th  a  chronic  disease  of  nodding  and  winking, 

*^d  suspecting  deliberation,  and  mean  commercial 

*Wpncss.     All  welcome,  then,  to  the  bold  heart 

*4at  has  raised  the  standard  of  equity  against 

^e  debasing  sophistries,    by  which  economists 

*^ave  attempted  to  vindicato   the   selfishness  of 

^"^redeemed  humanity  ;    and  all  praise   to    the 

^•^iadom  with   which  truth  is  fought  for  !     Not 

^perstitious,  and  not  unfounded  was  the  1  anion ta- 

^^^  of  Wordsworth  :— 

^VbcD  I  have  borne  in  memory  what  lias  tamed 
^reat  nations,  how  enuobling  thoughts  depart 
)yheumeu  change  swords  lor  lodgers,  and  desert 
'Hie  suidents  bowers  for  gold,  some  fears  uiinaujed 
1  had,  my  country ! 

liut  the  poet  had  consoling  hopes  too,  and  so 

^vowe.    The  sure  anticipation  of  an  ultimate 

triumph  of  righteousness,  which  is  the  inspiration 

V^  nil  dreams  of  progress,  is  not  a  delusion ;  and 

^^  ve  are  to  be  perfect  at  last,  we  shall  become 

•^  ^  a  aeries  of  brave  struggles,  and  of  hallowed 


enteri)rises.  Our  author  has  this  faith,  therefore, 
he  writes  with  the  zeal  of  a  philanthix)pist,  as 
well  as  with  the  caution  of  a  philosopher.  And 
his  enthusiasm  is  justified,  not  only  by  the  truth, 
from  which  it  is  derived,  but  by  the  signs  of  the 
times.  There  are  many  amongst  us  ready  to 
complain  against  the  radical  evil  of  our  day,  and 
not  a  few  prepared  to  do  something  towards  its 
correction  :  and  the  august  enthusiasm  with 
which  we  are  at  the  present  moment  buckling  on 
our  armour  for  a  great  war  of  principles,  proves 
that  all  national  feeling  has  not  evaporated,  and 
that  the  sense  of  equity  is  not  quite  extinct. 

The  precise  object  which  Mr.  Dove  has  in  view 
is  thus  stated  : — 

The  truth  we  wish  to  inculcate  is,  that  there  are  prin- 
ciples of  immutable  ftnd  never-changing  justice,  which 
by  no  government  and  no  majority  can  ever  be  legiti- 
mately infringed.  That  those  piinciples  are  capable  of 
being  ascertained  and  developed.  That  they  are  meta- 
physical or  philosophicnl  principles — that  is,  axioms  of 
the  human  reason,  to  which  the  human  reason  must  give 
its  intellectual  assent  wherever  it  clearly  comprehends 
them.  That  the  denial  of  the  logical  consequences  of 
these  principles  by  those  whose  pecuninrj'  interests  are 
involved,  is  no  more  a  refutation  of  the  principles  them- 
selves, than  the  non-admission  of  the  eartli's  motion  by  the 
Roman  priests,  or  the  non-admission  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  by  the  physicians  of  England.  Tliat  the  political 
well-being,  not  only  of  Bniaiu,  but  of  every  country  ou 
the  globe — that  is,  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind — de- 
pends on  the  definite  ascertainment,  universal  acknow- 
ledgment, and  U!nvei*sal  reduetion  to  practice,  of  these 
principles  of  equity.  Tluit  however  knowledge  may 
increase,  and,  by  its  beneficial  influence,  gradually  im- 
prove tlie  condition  of  mankind,  it  is  to  the  perfection  of 
political  scicjice  that  we  must  direct  our  vii;\vs  if  we  wish 
to  ascertnin  those  laws  of  reason  which,  when  caiiied 
into  practice,  would  ensure  a  stable  because  ajust  order 
of  society.     (I'p.  t>l,'2;i.) 

It  will  bo  perceived  from  the  above  extract, 
that  the  author  has  a  firm  belief  in  the  utility  of 
such  Itibours  as  he  is  engaged  in.  ^limy  regard 
the  study  of  all  theories  of  political  science  tis  a 
mere  waste  of  time,  (md  as  idle  speculations  in 
which  it  is  not  becoming  that  sensible  and  prac- 
tical men  sliould  allow  themselves  to  be  involved. 
This  is,  however,  a  shallow  and  stupid  blunder, 
which  only  tbe  thoughtless  could  commit,  and  to 
which  only  the  perverse  will  adhere.  We  are  not 
sure  that  the  distrust  of  political  science  has  not 
received  a  too  general  religious  sanction.  Political 
ameliorations,  it  has  been  often  preached  to  us, 
are  to  be  sought  only  through  the  renovating 
mediimi  of  Christianity.  Political  institutions,  it 
is  said,  are  the  outworks  of  human  nature ;  and 
human  nature  must,  therefore,  be  sanctified  before 
they  can  be  modelled  on  a  principle  of  anything 
like  perfect  justice;  and  that  if  we  had  perfect 
political  institutions  to-morrow,  we  should  still  be 
desolated  with  politic4d  evils,  because  men  could 
not  he  found  pure  entmgh  to  administer  them,  and 
their  subjects  would  be  incited  by  native  depraved 
impatience  and  dissatisfaction  to  rebel,  dissent, 
evade,  or  disobey.  On  the  contrary  our  author 
maintains  that  '"  political  evils  exist,  because 
political  societies  are  not  the  embodiments  of  true 
principles,"  and  that,  consequently,  the  proper 
way  of  i*emoving  political  evils,  is  to  conform 
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political  societies  to  tho  true  principles  of  equity. 
We  admit  the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  but 
we  are  wrathful  when  we  find  priests,  not  only 
making  a  spiritual  trade  of  them,  but  setting 
themselves  up  virtually  as  the  political  governors 
of  the  race  on  the  plea  of  them.  Would  that  the 
pestiferous  nonsense  of  a  thousand  pulpit  babblers 
could  be  silenced !  Here  we  are  so  stuffed  with 
manna  that  we  have  no  room  for  good  healthy, 
leavened  bread !  We  are  so  inflated  with  ex- 
pectations of  a  *'  heavenly  country,"  that  practical 
patriotism  is  almost  judged  a  sin,  and  political  toil 
a  solemn  vanity !  When  one  advocates  education 
he  is  silenced  by  some  prater  who  says,  **  Con- 
version "  is  the  only  remedy  of  the  mind's  diseases. 
When  we  seek  the  establishment  of  just  political 
institutions,  we  are  invited  to  go  and  grope  about 
tho  dusty  floor  of  some  old  church.  We  ask  for 
light,  and  they  give  us  brimstone;  we  inquire 
for  truth,  and  receive  a  list  of  "  articles,''  varying 
from  two  to  six  hundred !  Political  science  must 
never  be  allowed  to  supersede  religion ;  but  we 
protest  against  religion  being  allowed  to  supersede 
political  science.  We  thiri  that  Mr.  Dove  has 
taken  the  proper  method,  in  acting  as  though 
political  truth  were  worth  searching  after,  and  in 
searching  for  it,  not  in  the  Scriptures,  which  can 
only  bo  regarded  as  a  revelation  of  moral  truth, 
addressed  to  tho  individual,  and  not  to  society, 
but  in  tho  intuitions  of  the  human  mind.  He 
thus  adds  to  political  metaphysics  the  sanctity 
and  tho  dignity  of  a  high  moral  bearing;  im- 
pregnates them  with  an  ethical  essence  and  import, 
and  gives  them  a  place  in  the  aflections  as  well  as 
in  the  speculations  of  men. 

We  shall  be  able  to  show  in  a  few  lines  the 
process  by  which  politics  is  proved  to  be  a  moral 
science : — 

The  conditions,  then,  that  permit  of  the  existence  of 
an  abstract  science  are  : — 

1st.  The  existence  of  an  object  noun,  abstract,  simple, 
and  incapable  of  definition. 

2nd.  The  possibility  of  stating  the  forms  of  that  noun 
in  primary  propositions,  called  definitions. 

3rd.  The  existence  of  axioms  applicable  to  the  forms 
of  the  object  noun.     (P.  S-k.) 

It  is  contended  that  ethics  as  much  fulfil  all 
these  conditions  as  any  of  the  abstract  physical 
sciences.  They  all  have  an  object  noun,  tho 
forms  of  which  may  be  defined,  and  brought  to 
the  test  of  axiomatic  truths.     Thus : — 

The  abstract  sciences  are  Logic,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometrj',  Statics,  and  Ethics. 

The  object  noun  of  Logic  is  Identity. 
The  object  noun  of  Arithmetic  is  Number. 
The  object  noun  of  Algebra  is  Quantity. 
The  object  noun  of  Geomefary  is  Space. 
The  object  noun  of  Statics  is  Force. 
The  object  noun  of  Ethics  is  Equity. 

Equity,  then,  is  the  simple  concept  of  political 
science,  and,  also,  of  all  moral  science;  political 
science  is,  therefore,  a  moral  science,  resting  on  a 
universal,  absolute,  undefinable,  and  axiomatic 
truth.  It  thus  becomes  positive  and  sacred ;  in- 
fiUlible  in  its  basis,  and  inviolable  in  its  authority. 

Passing  over  some  of  the  more  abstract  develop- 


ments of  this  theory,  wo  may  notice  its  practic 
bearings.  And  these  will  be  found  to  show  tfa 
its  value  is  not  less  than  its  reasonableness,  ft 
that  it  conducts  to  issues  of  the  most  obvious  ii 
portance  and  grandeur. 

Let  the  word  be  at  once  written — ^we  have 
this  scheme  necessarily  and  unavoidably  an  on 
line  and  a  vindication  of  purest  democitus 
Indeed,  all  statesmen,  and  all  political  writei 
have  been  compoUcd  to  admit  that,  if  abstn 
theories  of  society  have  any  authority  at  all,  thi 
must  be  more  or  less  founded  on  the  natoi 
equality  of  men.  Perhaps  the  recognition  of  tl 
fact  may  account  for  the  circumstance  that  whil 
political  economy,  which  considers  hmefit  befot 
equity y  has  received  innumerable  students,  politic 
science,  which  considers  equity  before  benefit,  hi 
been  almost  universally  neglected.  Kings,  az 
princes,  and  lords,  and  magistrates,  have  iM 
liked  it,  because  it  has  proved  them  without  titi 
and,  thus,  endangered  their  power  and  their  di| 
nity.  The  people  have  resorted  to  it  as  a  bam 
consolation,  and  a  weapon  of  their  antagonism 
existing  tyrannies,  but  have  failed  to  appreoui 
its  sanctity,  and  to  adopt  its  counsels,  from  t^ 
consciousness  that  it  taught  the  righteousness 
disloyalty,  and  the  necessity  of  revolution.  Ef" 
those  who  have  traced  all  its  bearings,  m 
sounded  all  its  depths,  have  retired  in  hopeb 
awe  fVom  its  advocacy,  burdened  with  the  impar 
sion  that  it  revealed  only  a  tantalizing  ides 
which,  in  this  debased  and  blundering  woe 
could  never  be  practically  attained.  But  the  c 
like  of  unauthorized  rulers  is  natural  selfishnes 
tho  indifference  of  oppressed  peoples  is  the  firoifl 
a  strange  compound  of  impatience  and  irresoH 
tion ;  and  the  despair  of  the  enlightened  is  am 
a  proof  of  their  moral  timidity.  In  all  cases 
neglect  has  been  criminal,  or  foolish,  or  pitiaH 
and  should  no  longer  be  encouraged.  Is  it  <f-" 
If  it  be,  its  adoption  as  soon  as  possible  isi 
obligation,  contempt  of  which  is  guilty  and  b^ 
ful  beyond  calculation. 

The  relations  of  political  science  are  imive^ 
It  gathers  its  finest  sanctions  fh)m  religion  ; 
has  analogies  in  every  other  positive  science  5 
ramifications    extend   through   all    metaphyflc 
speculations ;  and  it  intimately  affects  the  de9;f 
and  most  universal  laws  of  human  existence, 
implies  the  grandest  capacities   of  man  and 
society ;  and  it  is  itself  a  perfect  triumph  of  o 
sistent  and   of   enlightened  philosophy.     'W 
what  a  withering  sneer,  for  instance,  it  seem' 
look  upon  materialism,  which  has  so  many  p 
able  disciples  in  these  days.     Eloquently  ha»  J 
Dove  developed  this  idea : — 

Such  is  the  great  field  of  nature.  The  space  iU^ 
able — the  perpetual  duration — the  flrmament  will* 
orbs — tho  all-pervading  air — the  verdant  earth — tb©* ' 
fettered  ocean — the  rock,  the  river,  tree,  shrubj* 
herb — the  fish  of  the  sea — the  bird  of  the  air — the  b^ 
of  the  field — and  nil  the  visible  creation  around  •• 
the  light  and  the  darkness — the  sunbeam  aiKl  ' 
shadow — the  sound  and  the  silence — the  motion  ^ 
the  stillness — the  eye  that  beholds — the  ear  that  listen^ 
the  ner^■e  that  conveys  to  our  spirit  the  reality  of  ^ 
world  without — thesf*  are  natur*»,  but  are  tht>"  all? 
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an  thit  is  mere  matter  were  annihiUted,  would  there 

nraiuijt— nothing  f      If  it  were  ho,  there  could  be  no 

5ci£aee  of  morals,  nothing  that  could  teach  men  their 

dutytovArdi  each  otlier.    With  a  godlei^s  univci-se,  and 

«  r«'<alle.ss  Man,  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  duty.    There  mifjht, 

in.  lee  J,  be  a  »aminAti(m  of  nervous  emotions — a  coinpu- 

izitioDof  pleasures  and  pains, — but  never  couhl  there 

posifiblybe  eiitablished  anr  rule  wliy,  if  I  choose,  and 

tk  ava  the  power,  I  shouhl  not  inilict  pain,  and  do  as  X 

wrillfXvt  the  consequences  to  others  be  what  they  mny. 

^  or  need  it  be  replied  that  those  consequence's  will 

reflect  upon  myself  in  the  shape  of  pain.    This,  in  the 

Ant  place,  ia  not  an  invaiiiible  fact,  and,  in  the  second, 

If  it  were  invariable,  it  is  too  minute  to  be  C(>m])arahle 

^---p  the  pain  I  iudict  on  others So  far  from 

llie  wuiterial  universe  being  the  most  important  object 
'^riih  which  man  is  acquainted,  we  maintain  that,  in  this 
n  ether  world,  man  himself  is  incomparably  the  highest 
o'bject  that   comes  within  the  limit  of  our  knowledge. 
.XluidiM  the  true  reality.    Divest  the  world  of  human 
xsaad,  and  you  have  left  it  irrational,  impelled  by  the 
Iflws  of  mechanics,  electrii-ity,  chemistrj-,  ve^etrible  lifo, 
mod  animal  instinct.    You  have  robbed  it  of  \U  fairest 
inhfriiance,  and  blotted  out  its  jewel.    You  liave  robbed 
itofitasoul,  and  left  a  mere  aggregation  of  atoms  to 
T'aQction  according  to  the  laws  of  irrational  deteriiiinu- 
i.:on.    Within  the  sphere   of  thought  luul  uf  nntural 
Appreciation,    there    is    nothing    comprtr.ible  to    mind. 
Btfiod  peoples  the   earth   wiili  spirit,  and  links  it  with 
tilt  vurld    after    which  the  hop»'S  of   rnan    arc    ev«  r 
Iprini;  forth.       3Und  is  the    subst  inre   of   na^^on  and 
<«f  volition;  matter  is  only  the  lub-tunce  of  rosisijuice, 
runs,  and  lolonr.      Mi  ml  knows,  wills,  and  originates 
iu  artions:  matter  knows  nothing,  ^nlls  nothing,  nnd 
oWts  in  blin  I  nnconsciousne:«s.     If  we  could  only  break 
tbrou^ii  tlie  crust  of  our  physical  hen^ation^,  and  finan- 
capue  ourselves  from  the  intluence  of  sense ;  if  we  could 
^agh  the  w<»rld,  and  have  present  to  our  appre«riation, 
•tooeandthe  same  instant,  every  atom  of  which  it  is 
coapoud,  every  phenomenon  it  is  capable  of  manifest- 
ing and  ever>'  reality  it  contains,  wo  should  see  that 
■Bind,  haman  mind,  was  incomparably  the  mo>t  glorious 
iiUCiUen  as  it  Is),  incomparably  the  most  important,  and 
ioeomparably  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  crenteil  sub- 
'^itttiTei  that  come  witliin  the  limits  of  our  knowledge. 
«IV.1-2(V— 120.) 

But  what  aro  the  more  strictly  political  infer- 

iiwes  which  this  method  of  rogardins:  political 

*f*nce  must  invoI\«  ?     Speaking  generally,  we 

W  pronounced  them  democratic.     Lvt  us  now 

^<  how  this  comes  about,  and  in  wliat  precise 

^^TtoB.    Wc  may  violate  many  ancient  supersti- 

';Oiu   in   prosecuting   this   inquiry,    but    truth, 

■lOTigh  never  so  sacred,  cannot  be  desecrnted  by 

•Investigation.       To   Uilk  of  justice,  will  offend . 

'■obody ;    but  if  you  say  that  justice   ha.s   any 

'^i^Dct  relation  to  the  form  of  the  government,  or 

^'^e  arrangements  of  clas.ses,  or  the  ciuestion  of 

I'^operty,  a  host  of  timid  people  will  scream  out 

^*^eir  horror,  and  speak  such  words  as  '*  treason,*' 

*  apolijition,"  "  anarchy,''  and  who  can  tell  what 

^^^ides !     Again,  we  say,  in  response  to  all  these 

^^iriblo  protests,  is  the  d  ctrine  true  y    If  it  m, 

^<iopt  it  at  once,  that  we  may  enjoy  its  glorious 

^tnnmnities ;  if  it  is  not  true,  instead  of  screaming 

*^U8  stupidly,  just  sit  down  quietly  and  prove 

The  extract  just  quoted  avows  that  man  is  a 

inoral  agent;  and   that,  having  duties  as  such, 

^e  must,  as  such,  have  riffhtn  also.     But  all  men 

We  this  moral  nature,  consi  quently  all  men  have 

^«luaUty  r)f duties;  and,  coiisefjueutly,  an  equa- 

I'fv  of  rights.     The  first  creat  prinfi])lp  of  poli- 


tical science  is,  that  all  men  are  equal  in  natural 
riijhts.  This  principle  is  confirmed  by  Scripture, 
by  reason,  and  by  observation. 

Now  wo  quite  agree  with  ^Ir.  Dove  when  ho 
says,  that  the  objections  usually  urged  against 
this  doctrine  aro  altogether  beside  the  mark.  It 
is  said,  men  are  not  equal  in  intellect,  in  strength, 
in  perseverance,  iu  good  fortune,  &c.  &c.,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  equal  in  natural 
rights.  But  why  this  '*  therefore  ?'*  Is  the 
existence  of  duty  dependent  uj)on  some  particular 
*#fl7*fl?flrrf  of  intelligence,  phy**i<'al  energy,  or  social 
position  ?  If  a  man  be  intcllii^cnt,  has  he  not 
the  same  moral  duties  with  every  other  intelli- 
gent man,  though  the  degri^es  of  intelligence  among 
them  may  infinitely  varj-?  Indeed,  unless  the 
moral  law  be  universal,  rights  can  have  no  exist- 
ence at  all.  If  it  is  not  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
refrain  from  stealing,  it  is  not  the  right  of  every 
mim  to  keep  and  to  use  his  own  property.  If  you 
are  under  no  obligation  not  to  take  away  my  life, 
I  have  really  no  right  to  my  life. 

If  one  man  is  morally  bouiid  to  riMV;iin  from  a  ctrtnin 
action,  Hnnlher  man  is  nu»rj;lly  (jiiiilled  to  eseap«^  from 
tlie  etferts  o!'  tluit  fiction.  In  sliort,  if  one  mnn  is  bound 
to  refruin  from  doings  every  other  man   is  entitled  to 

esi'jipo  from  mffcriwj If  nnotlu-r  man  has  no 

riu'bi  to  act^   I  have   a  right  to  In*  unacted  upon 

This  ir»  the  wliole  theory  j>f  politi''ul  rif/hts,  namely,  that 
whori'  tin*  moral  law  iiiii)osesu  rmtriction  upon  one  man, 
another  man  is  thereby  neff-jsirily  endowed  with  a  cor- 
ivlative  exenqttion.  The  final  tennination  of  political 
progrvHB  will  be  found  at  the  point  where  the  law  of  the 
laml  insures  to  evury  man  this  right  that  arises  from  the 
rt'siriition  which  the  moral  law  makes  absolutely  binding 
on  evt'ry  otli^r  man.  N»;vi'r  till  then  can  the  Kyriu- 
BKiL'i  nF  Kgi'iTY  be  restored,  and  ne\er  till  then  can  wo 
be  ceitain  that  the  elements  of  chuii^^e  are  linallv  obli- 
torutod.  (l»j).  l:Ui,  l.iT.i 

lint  is  the  moral  law  wliich  imposes  the  re- 
striction universal  ?  It  is,  **  because  every  a.xiom 
that  exists  in  the  human  mind  is  universal,  and 
the  moral  law  is  based  on  the  axioms  of  tho 
reason.*' 

The  importance  of  this  point  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  world  has  gro-.med  beneath  oj)- 
prcssion,  and  resisted  it.  SS'liy  ?  Slavery  still 
throws  its  dark  shade  over  many  millions  of  our 
fellow  men.  On  what  principle  must  it  be  opposed  ? 
We  are  going  to  war  against  a  usurpcrr  and  a 
desj)ot ;  what  is  our  plea  ?  We  make  a  mock  at 
all  theories  of  "Divine  right,"  whether  claimed 
by  kings  or  priests.  On  what  ground  ?  If  rights 
be  not  equal  throughout  tlie  world,  then  is  des- 
potism no  longer  a  crime,  slavery  no  longer  a 
degradation ;  wiir  is  wanton  rebellion  against 
destiny;  all  impatience  and  agitation  under  poli- 
tical suffering  proves  a  morbid  and  vain-glorious 
pride — never  so  beautiful  as  resignation;  might 
is  right :  and  the  bright  dreams  of  apolitical  mil- 
lennium are  the  gaudy  delusions  of  a  diseased  and 
restless  imagination.  If  rights  be  not  univers  illy 
equal,  injustice  is  universally  impossible.  If  my 
right  to  independence  is  not  equal  with  yours, 
I  have  no  right  to  complain  if  you  oppress  me. 
Every  man  must  have  the  same  ess(  iitial  nglits, 
or  no  man  can  ]ye  chtri;*'*!  with  huving  done  any- 
thing fs.'^ontially  Avr"::;v  Xuw,  in  all  ouv  r;t«.»'''A\:?^ 
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our  resistances  of  aggression,  our  resentments  of 
injury,  our  contempt  for  all  lofty  pretenders  to 
power,  and  our  devotion  to  the  cause  of  ideal 
liberty,  we  intimate  our  belief  in  the  equality  of 
natural  rights ;  and  yet  how  few  dare  teach  the 
doctrine !  What  monstrous  abuses  wo  tolerate, 
because  we  fear  to  apply  to  them  the  piinciple 
which  we  intuitively  adopt,  and  by  which,  when 
wo  are  goaded  into  indignation  by  assumption, 
or  placed  in  danger  by  cruel  usurpation,  we  so 
trustfully  defend  ourselves.  Hereditary  land- 
holders we  bow  to ;  ennobled  bishops  wo  revere ; 
an  exclusive  church  establishment  we  piously 
support ;  we  pay  taxes  in  obedience  to,  and  for 
the  maiutenanoe  of  laws  in  the  enactment  of 
which  we  have  not  been  allowed,  directljr  or  indi- 
rectly, to  have  a  voice ;  we  pay  pensions,  rich 
and  certain,  to  lazy  gentlemen  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  no  occupation,  and  who,  therefore, 
consider  themselves  entitled  to  the  glorifying 
charity  of  the  state ;  we  shout  "  God  save  the 
King,"  though  he  be  a  very  villain,  and  have  only 
the  poor  title  to  his  crown  that  he  was  his  father's 
son;  we  embrace  in  hearty  friendship  the  mo- 
narch who  walked  to  the  throne  he  occupied  with 
a  flame  of  fire  as  his  royal  robe,  and  a  pool  of  holy 
blood  as  a  carpet  for  his  gentle  feet !  Such  is  our 
reverence  for  truth  in  these  last  days ! 

It  needs  not  to  be  argued  that,  when  this  doc- 
trine of  the  equality  of  natural  rights  is  once 
admitted,  all  just  government  must  be  responsible, 
and,  therefore,  representative.  The  form  of 
government  is  a  question  rather  of  benefit  than 
of  equity,  but  the  foundation  of  it  is  clearly  the 
will  of  the  whols  people.  The  people  may  invest 
one  man  with  authority,  and  call  him  an  emperor, 
or  they  may  choose  a  number  of  men,  for  life,  or 
for  a  year,  and  call  the  government  a  republic ; 
but  the  governing  power  must  be  of  popular 
institution,  or  it  is  a  tyranny.  And  the  whole 
people  must  have  an  equal  share  in  its  adoption. 
Not  cash  in  the  bank,  or  trees  in  the  forest,  but 
reason  in  the  head,  must  constitute  the  claim  to 
enfranchisement.  "  Property  qualification"  is  an 
unmeaning  phrase,  that  could  only  have  been 
invented  by  some  cunning  old  dolt  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  what  he  had  no  right  to  possess.  A 
financial  claim  to  citizenship  can  never  be  in 
harmony  with  any  reign  of  justice,  and  must 
have  been  introduced  in  an  age  when  absurdities 
were  considered  the  consummation  of  wisdom, 
and  when  Mammon  was  the  Lord  God  Omnipo- 
tent who  reigned  over  the  earth. 

And  not  only  must  the  form  of  government  be 
of  popular  selection ;  not  only  must  the  govern- 
ment derive  its  autliority  to  govern  from  the 
whole  people ;  but  the  people  must  also  prescribe 
the  offices,  functions,  duties,  and  limits  of  the 
government.  "  llulers,  therefore,  have  no  right 
whatever  to  legislate  except  such  as  they  derive 
as  public  servants  of  the  community." 

Now,  let  some  bold  and  holy  prophet  go  through 
the  world,  and  ask  every  existing  ruler  for  ms 
authority.  AVith  what  a  sad  face  may  we  expect 
he  would  return !  And,  uuleed,  it  is  very  ques- 
tioanble  whether  he  could  bo  expected  to  return 


at  all !  For  it  so  happens,  that  when  a  man  li 
power  to  do  wrong,  he  immediately  begins 
flatter  himself  that  he  has  the  right  also.  A 
Nicholas  of  the  North  by  what  authority  he  dc 
his  abominable  works,  and  he  will  shoot  you  i 
your  curiosity.  Ask  the  pious  Legree  by  wt 
authority  he  beats  poor  Tom  to  death,  and 
will  first  quote  a  passage  of  Scripture,  and  th 
knock  you  down  with  the  bludgeon  already  oo 
secrated  by  murder.  Every  priest  believes 
apostolical  succession,  and  ever}^  king  in  "  divii 
right."  Until  the  people  believe  in  the  doctri 
of  equity,  wrong,  injustice,  oppression,  and  crii 
wiU  abound  in  the  world ;  and  priests  and  kiDj 
must  not  be  blamed  if,  having  the  power,  fb 
have  the  will  to  do  as  they  please. 

But  then  there  arises  a  practical  difficulty  01 
of  the  inevitable  differences  of  opinion  whii 
would  appear  in  any  fair  attempt  of  the  pe(^ 
to  fix  their  rulers,  and  the  duties  with  whu 
they  should  be  intrusted.  Some  would  reoou 
mend  one  thing,  some  another ;  and  how  does  tl 
science  of  equity  affect  such  a  case  as  this  ?  '. 
will  not  do  to  give  an  unqualified  answer  to  {fa 
question.  We  jump  at  the  idea  of  the  rights 
the  majority,  and  think  we  have  escaped.  B- 
we  have  already  seen  that  rights  are  equal,  si 
that,  therefore,  five  hundred  men  agreeing  to 
against  one  man  that  which  the  moral  law  forU 
one  individual  to  attempt  upon  another,  is 
obvious  a  breach  of  political  equity  as  individv 
disobedience,  under  any  temptation,  could  h 
and  if  a  majority  of  the  members  of  any  soda 
attempt  to  practise  injustice  upon  me,  a  sine 
member,  I  have  the  same  right  to  resist  theiiM 
they  would  have  to  resist  me  if  I,  a  single  mes 
her,  attempted  to  do  them,  the  majority,  s 
wrong. 

But  where  politiciJ  science  does  not  apply,  p^ 
tical  economy  comes  in.  That  which  the  laia 
equity  cannot  recognise,  it  is  the  precise  funcfl 
of  the  law  of  benefit  to  deal  with.  The  major— 
therefore,  can  have  a  right  to  decide  in  relation 
any  particular  problem,  when  all  agree  that 
majority  sliall  decide  in  relation  to  that  probl— 
The  minority  is  not  then  imposed  upon,  becc 
it  consents  to  subordinate  itself,  in  that  particvf 
matter,  to  the  majority.  **  Consent  in  ihe  lais 
justice  is  altogether  superfluous;  in  the  Ja^S 
benefit  or  utility  it  is  altogether  essential."  ** 
right  of  the  majority  in  a  matter  of  justice  hatf 
existence,  neither  was  it  ever  any  other  thak. 
form  of  the  right  of  the  stroftyest.'* 

And  now,  finally  (for  we  have  already  occu"3 
the  space  assigned  to  this  article),  what  is 
bearing  of  political  science  upon  property  ?  E 
we  are  driven  into  the  most  radical  position 
the  necessities  of  the  entire  system  before 
And  we  are  persuaded  that  however  the  econoi^ 
of  our  day  may  attempt  to  stave  off  the  peri^< 
time  is  coming  when  the  beautiful  dictates^ 
political  equity  will  be  perceived  by  the  mafi« 
the  people,  and  when,  by  the  impulses  of  tb 
very  self-interest  to  which  political  economy  fc 
furnished  such  a  vast  quantity  of  nutriment,  tta 
will  stand  up,  au'l  manfully  demand  what  in  JM 
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tice  belongs  to  them.     The  genenil  doctrine  which 
the  author,  in  the  long  chapter  on  property,  has 
eadearoured  to  establish,  is  lucidly  indicated  in 
/he  introductory  passages.     We  will  quote  a  sen- 
tence or  two  in  illustration  of  it : — 

The  feudal  system,  from  which  the  present  syaieiu 
tA^itei  its  origin,  assumed  that  all  the  lauds  belonged  of 
ri  ght  to  the  king.  An<I  this  assumption  was  based  on  the 
^supposition  that  the  kin?,  as  liead  of  the  state,  derived 
l-jv^  rights  from  God.  The  national  lands,  or  state  lands 
isx  Tested  in  the  crown  were,  by  various  processes,  alienated 
Cx-om  the  state,  and  transformed  into  the  property  of 
pzirata  individuals:  and  thus  the  taxation  or  public 
x-feL;  venue  of  the  countiy,  instead  of  being  derived  from  the 
l^ajids,  came  to  be  derived  from  articles  of  consumption. 
I*  h«&  is,  in  fact,  the  rents  of  the  lands  were  made  the 
printe  property  of  certain  privileged  individuals,  and  an 
K«:Doant  of  taxation  equ:d  to  the  rents  of  the  lands  was 
i  oQposed  on  tlie  labour  of  the  country  by  means  of  cus- 
^>oiBs,  excise,  drc. 

When  political  economy  shall  come  to  be  better  under- 
fefC^it  will  be  perceived  that  the  rents  of  the  soil  paid 
"to  the  non-labouring  landlords,  are  neither  more  nor  less 
dian  dedoctions  made  ii'om  the  profits  of  the  labourers 
«~>1  the  country :  and,  consequently,  that  when  the  state 
ox  king  grantetd  or  sold  lands  in  perpetuity  to  individuals, 
'tlie  grant  was  nothing  less  than  the  grant  of  the  future 
l^ioats  of  future  labourers.     ( Pp.  242, 2 LJ . ) 

This  doctrine  is  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
British  aristocracy.     It  is  therefore  of  course  very 
ol)iectionablc ;  but  we  greatly  misapprehend  onr 
'tames  if  there  is  not  a  growing  conviction  among 
tie  people  that  it  is  true.     The  immense  number 
of  land  societies  that  abound  are  evidences  of  a 
netum  in  the  public  mind  to  the  study  of  the 
simpler  forms  of  the  question  of  property.     In 
strict  justice,  it  is  unnecessary  that  the  estates 
should  be  bought  one  by  one;  but  to  purchase 
them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  commerce  is  much 
"nioiB  convenient  than  to  seize  them  by  a  revo- 
lutionary attack ;  and,  as  thirty  years  in  the  life 


of  a  nation  is  but  a  »hort  time,  the  purchase 
money  will  acquire  a  quick  return. 

AVc  must  now  close  this  volume,  though  there 
are  mimy  other  branches  of  the  theme  developed 
in  it  to  which  we  should  like  to  have  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers.      In  lieu  of   this,  wo 
must  content  ourselves  with  strongly  recommend- 
ing it  to  careful  and  discriminating  perusal.     We 
I  have  not  discussed  any  points  in  detail,  though 
I  there  are  many  things  to  wliich,  had  there  been 
:  room,  a  severe  criticism  would  have  discovered 
•  strong  objections.      The  book,   however,    in  its 
general  principle,  is  so  much  in  accordance  with 
I  our  own  convictions;  and  the  restoration  of  politics 
i  to  a  position  of  abstract  moral  science,  we  con- 
■  ceive  to  be  an  undertakiugof  such  pressing  moment, 
;  that  we  have  cordially  welcomed  this  attempt,  as, 
!  upon  the  whole,  excellent  and  effective.     There 
I  are  redundances  in  method,   and  tautologies  in 
I  argument  that  miglit  have  been  avoided.     A  clear 
!  and  distinct  summary  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
'  at  would  huve  been  of  considerable  sei*vice.     But 
I  these  are  small  matters.     There  is  such  a  geniality 
I  in  the  tone,  a  freshness  and  vigour  in  the  spiiit, 
i  and  an  e^'itlent  honesty  and  sacredncss  in  the  con- 
i  victions  of  the  book,  that  we  cannot  but  express 
j  to  the  author  our  sincere  obligations,  and  to  the 
I  world,  our  hope  that  it  will  receive  a  prompt  and 
j  general  penisal.  Many  will  dispute  the  conclusions 
!  at  which  Mr.  Dove  has  arrived ;  but  all  will  con- 
i  fess  that  he  has  fought  his  way  to  them  with 
I  manly  frankness,  and  that  he  urges  them  with 
!  consistent  dignity  and  earnestness.     And  there  is 
a  goodness — an  elevated,  pniotical  truthfulness^ 
running  throughout,    which    is   admirable   as  a 
manifestation  of  character,  and  invaluable  as  a 
testimony  against  the  flippancy  and  the  sinister 
flexibility  of  conscience  which  so  deplorably  mark 
our  age. 
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Mt  deab  Tait, 

.  It  is,  I  am  sure,  a  source  of  infinite  regret  to 

*^^  devoutcr  devotees  of  literature  that  it  does 

^^t  possess  a  single  journal  which  wholesomely 

^^ercises  the  functions  of  a  police  in  the  purlieus  j 

2*  poetry.     From  the  police  reports  (from  which 

.    promiso  you  some  curious  evidence  as  to  the 

^Creased  tenacity  of  the  female  skull  after  mar- 

'^^),  I  learn  that  the  civil  constable  is  ever 

?**sent  firom  the  spot  where  a  tincture  of  his  office 

^   most  needed.     The  expression,  I  remark,  is, 

..  Of  course  there  was  no.  policeman."     Kow  the 

*Jterary  constable  is  guilty  of  far  more  flagrant 

^^relictions  of  duty;    for  while  he  most  osten- 

^tiously  displays  himself  wherever  it  is  possible 

^  "  cast  his  lines,"  he  is  at  the  same  time  almost 

^^nfonnly  blind  to  any  ostentatious  display  of 

^^poiture  there.     A  literary  Lancet^   my  dear 


Tait !  a  literarj'  Lancet^  or  we  die !  As  the 
medical  journal  of  that  name,  deliberately  and  by 
analysis,  weighed,  measured,  and  exposed  the 
powdered  glass  in  M^Cannister's  celebrated  Uni- 
versal Mixture,  and  the  beans,  the  burnt  liver  of 
horses,  which  rendered  Smile  and  Smoke's  coffee 
the  most  delicious  in  London,*  so  should  a  literary 
Lancet  declare  how  much  fustian  is  interwoven 
in  Mr.  Posturer's  splendid  **  Dream  of  the  Des- 
pairing," and  state  the  number  of  what  impossi- 
bilities and  the  specific  gravity  of  what  absurdities 


•  St^e  an  assertion  to  this  effect  written  upon  a  picture 
of  "  Halting  in  a  Desert,"  displayed  in  S.  and  S.'s  window, 
and  in  which  the  Arabs  may  be  seen  enjoying  their  Mocha 
from  a  Staffordshire  tea-pot,  with  the  additions  of  butter 
and  a  species  of  loaf  called  "  cottege  ;'•  a  remarkable 
work  of  art,  and  worth  a  visit. 
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go  to  render  Mr.  Amadis  Dogaurs  poem  the  most 
remarkable  we  have  seen  for  many  years. 

Not,  sir,  that  I  conceive  for  an  instant  that 
there  is  an  insufficient  amount  of  criticism  on 
books  of  verse — far  from  it ! — ^nor  am  I  an  adder, 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  those  charmers  who  teach 
the  due  proportions  of  poetry  in  distorted  strains 
— rendering  their  frequently  pure  and  just  ideas 
in  language  stilted  too  far  above  the  occasion ; 
nor  can  I  be  oblivious  of  those  criticisms  named 
"  slashing,"  which  now  and  then  marshal  their 
terrors  round  some  forlorn  aspirant  wliom  Folly 
has  blinded  as  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  was 
blinded,  placed  upon  the  enchanted  steed,  and 
sent  whizzing  (in  idea)  past  the  *'  stars !"  Alas ! 
well  do  I  remember  that  slasher  of  tliine  own, 
dear  Tait,  wherein  you  flashed  blazing  and  tren- 
chant about  the  Pegasus  of  our  mutual  friend 
Leadbcater — spearing,  tickling,  affixing  burning 
burrs  upon  the  hide  of  that  animal,  and  squibs 
unto  his  tail — roaring  thunders  of  laughter  into 
one  long  ear,  and  flashing  blasts  of  irony  into  the 
other — upon  the  hide,  unto  the  taQ,  into  the  ears 
of  that  mere  nug  of  wood,  helpless,  hopeless, 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  to  all  but  Leadbeater.  I 
do  not  say  I  wept,  but  I  do  say  I  was  sorry,  to 
see  so  magnificent  an  exhibition  of  such  littleness, 
so  brilliant  an  exposure  of  such  impotoncy  and 
pretension,  as  could  by  no  possibility  have  im- 
posed even  upon  the  meek  and  fair-haired  Mrs.  L. 
or  the  respected  parents  of  her  husband. 

Haply,  sir,  you  may  not  remember  the  occasion 
referred  to  ;  and  without  troubling  you  to  turn 
back  to  the  volume  for  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-odd,  take  it  as  an  instance  of  what  adorns 
the  pages  of  our  contemporaries  every  year,  and 
ever}'  week  of  the  year.  It  is  thus,  and  with 
such  exertion,  they  whip  shadows  and  unsub- 
stiintial  things ;  it  is  thus  that  they  exhaust  all 
their  scorn,  all  their  laughter,  all  their  indigna- 
tion on  such  harmless  books  as  never  engaged  the 
attention  of  any  other  than  themselves;  while 
nonsense  the  most  dangerous  and  subversive,  is 
bowed  into  the  confidence  of  an  unsuspecting 
public.  And  this,  sir,  is  the  real  cause  of  my 
complaining.  If  gentlemen  will  sally  from  theii* 
habitations  armed  with  sword,  pistol,  dirk,  toma- 
hawk, and  rifle,  to  attack  goslings — if  they  will 
daiicc  war-dances  about  the  bodies  of  the  un- 
fledged slain — the  most  irascible  onlooker  can 
only  smile,  and  divide  his  commiseration  between 
the  fowler  and  the  fowls ;  and  if  critics,  as  a  relief 
from  the  sterner  tasks  of  their  self-appointed 
duties,  insist  upon  fishing  drowned  poetasters  from 
the  deeps  of  popular  oblivion,  for  the  sake  of  exer- 
cising upon  them  hot  indignation  and  galvanic 
humour — why,  sir,  still  will  we  smile,  and  still 
commiserate.  But  it  is  a  lamentable  thing  that, 
at  the  same  time,  poetasters,  dangerous  because 
imposing,  and  imposing  only  because  so  exqui- 
sitely meretricious,  are  permitted  to  adopt  the 
classic  parsley  and  corrupt  our  literature. 

I  shall  write  more  to  the  purpose,  perhaps,  if 
I  write  specifically,  and  give  you  an  instance. 

You  are  aware  (from  the  publishers'  advertise- 
mentd)  that  there  is  at  this  present  moment  a 


revival  of  poetry.  This  revival  seems  to  be  nei 
and  the  poesy  peculiar.  Its  favourite  form 
demi-dramatic !  the  dramatis  persona}  chief 
consist  of  a  Thinker,  a  Dreamer,  or  a  Poet ;  tl 
subject-matter,  Thinkers',  Dreamers',  or  Poet 
ideas  (in  extraordinary  confusion)  of  the  Infini 
or  the  Soul.  Time,  night ;  the  action,  "  a  pauBe, 
"  a  long  pause,"  and  "  another  pause"  in  tl 
concatenation  of  those  ideas ;  for  all  the  rest,  tl 
Stars !  Style,  intensely  seasoned,  and  in  extrem 
haul  gout.  The  poet — that  is  to  say,  the  aath( 
— is  always  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling;  he  is  a 
exuberant  porcupine  in  regard  to  similes  ;  bj 
figures  are  designed  to  take  you  by  the  throal 
adown  which  each  separate  idea  is  rammed  wit 
a  point  of  admiration.  He  propounds  large,  dark 
and  mysterious  problems,  and  broods  over  thei 
as  a  hen  from  the  retired  village  of  Dorian 
might  over  the  eggs  of  a  cayman.  He  has  mne 
to  say,  and  mf)ro  to  question,  of  one  whose  nsof- 
sir,  I  dare  not  write  in  a  letter  like  this,  bi 
whom  he  dishonours  in  virtue  of  the  fine  freni* 
and  blasphemes  by  right  of  Genius.  To  use  tl 
American  tongue  (which  is  really  a  fountain 
refreshing,  after  the  perusal  of  a  revived  poe^ 
the  way  he  loves  nature  "  Is  a  Caution."  But,  ic 
dear  Tait,  why  need  I  proceed  with  this  specific 
tion  ?  Did  we  not  dine  together  at  the  Cock,  aj 
at  once  discuss  these  poets  and  your  chops  ?  (Z 
why  was  it  not  permitted  us  to  discuss  them,  ■ 
only  at  the  same  time,  but  in  the  same  mann». 
What  happiness  to  have  devoured  Posturer  oi 
Dcgaul  as — !     But  let  us  return  to  our  muttoK 

These  are  the  poets,  then,  of  whom  we  gcz 
danger;    this   is  the   school  which,    contain, 
perhaps    two   men   of  eccentric   ability,  claz;- 
sucking  scores  of  pretenders,  who  impose  upon 
critics,  and  not  a  few  of  the  critical  public, 
the  mere  sound  and  fury  of  their  performan 
I  must  admit,  however,  that  tliey  imitate  po^ 
to  admiration.      The  spurious  article  looks 
and  to  the  life  within  eight  inches  of  the  s^ 
ta tor's  eye ;  and,  what  is  more,  when  read  aB 
sounds  so  round,  so  musical,  so  sonorous,  so  ^c 
ccitful  and  startling,  as  perfectly  to  delude 
ear.     l^ow,  perhaps  it  may  bo  said  that 
poetry  being  so  rare  a  thing,  the  manufactunr- 
a  cheap   substitute   for  the   use  of  schools 
families  is  a  desideratum.     I  will  not  deny 
sir.     If  so,  why  not  ?     But  if  so,  I  do  tbin^ 
have  good  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  uij 
the  result  which  in  this,  as  in  other  case^,  ^ 
attended  the  industry,  ingenuity,  and  audacity 
the  nineteenth  century. 

I  weary  you,  sir.  Let  me,  then,  come  at  on 
to  that  instance  which  resolved  me  upon  writiJ 
this  letter,  and  which,  though  otherwise  pcrf€K5< 
unimportant,  will  thoroughly  illustrate  what  tt 
letter  is  meant  to  express. 

There  exists  a  London  literary  journal  calt^ 
the  Critic — a  journal  admirably  conducted,  «* 
with  great  industry.  This  journal  is  recogniM 
by  a  large  and  respectable  circle  of  readers  as  ^ 
authority  on  poetry ;  what,  indeed,  it  especiaD 
pretends  to  be.  And,  sir,  I  do  think  it  migB 
have  continued  so  to  be,  but  for  one  misfortmtf 
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TTw  Crtiie  found  a  poet.  Tho  Oitic  has  the 
"Honour,  I  believe,  of  having  been  tho  first  to 
kcnld  in  that  poet  of  tlie  stars  and  of  bad  gram- 
xnar,  Smith ;  and  since  then,  has  been  going  up 
Axd  down  in  the  highways  and  in  the  bycways, 
searching  for  more  poets — with  extraordinary 
success.  A  new  genius  is  discovered,  his  pecu- 
liarities described,  his  image  set  up  and  bowed 
dawn  to,  in  the  Critic  on  tho  first  and  fifteentli 
of  every  month.  It  is  not,  however,  of  the 
CnVii?'»  criticisms,  or  of  the  books  it  criticises,  that 
X  would  spcnk.  There  is  a  poet  who  enjoys  tlie 
pecnhor  confidence  and  admiration  of  that  wcll- 
IcDOwn  authority — so  peculiar  a  confidence,  so 
entire  an  admiration,  that  the  Critic  adopts  his 
poem,  and  prints  it.  Or  why  does  that  journal 
print  it  ?  Well,  sir,  tliis  poet  I  only  venture  to 
\yan%  under  the  notice  of  your  readers  because 
lie  is  a  shining  example  of  that  ma;;>nificcnt 
cfD^tinesB  which  threatens,  amid  the  applause  of 
'tilt  criticSi  to  inflate  our  literature,  and  make  it 
generally  windy. 

For  the  poem  of  J.  Stanyan  Bigg  is  of  **  Night 
and  the  Soul !"  The  hero  is  described  as  the 
Ihinker ;  in  that  portion  immediately  under  my 
xiotice,  as  **  the  Thinker  dissatisfied  with  his 
"'wation."  His  cogitations  seem  to  form  the 
"^hole  of  the  poem  (which  is  continuous  and 
lengthy),  and  perfectly  justify  his  dissatisfaction. 
Ibere  is  a  "reaction*'  in  these  cogitations  (I 
Offlfine  myself  to  one  portion),  which  thus  com- 
sneaccs:— 

^ence  come  these  dark  niisjpvinj^s — this  strange  ilrcaJ? 

'^W  sodden  cliills,  and  creepiD<;s  of  a  fenr 

-loerw felt  till  now;  as  tliough  the  heavens 

^«ne  muttering  silent  curses  o'er  my  head 

^00  bbck  to  meet  the  eye  of  (iod,  too  <leep 

^or  heaven  with  all  its  stars  to  hour  and  live  ? 

^•8  the  great  Kvil  woven  round  my  soul 

'^  S]>ell  of  Pandemonium,  and  a  shroud 

framed  of  the  glooms  and  horrors  that  surround 

Hi<^  gleaming  palace-home,  like  smoke  round  fire, 

^kut  I  should  feel  thus  namelessly  immened, 

Baptised  in  horrent  shadows  and  dim  dreads  ? 

^ith  a  line  of  *****  ♦ 
^  follow.  Tho  cause  of  this  frightful  state  of 
things  is  then  described  to  tho  end  of  the  chapter, 
snd  may  be  summarised  in  the  poet*s  own  words 
^  because  he  had  ''  stretohed  his  arms  and  cLisped 
^  empty  void ;  searched  for  truth,  and  lo !  the 
infinite ;  sought  the  soul  of  beauty,  and  behold ! 
a  akulH" 

All  things  have  been  enigmas  unto  me  ; 
And  1  have  spent  my  soul  in  their  solution, 
leaving  them  all  but  unsolved  riddles  still ; — 
Have  gone  into  the  outer  world  of  thought, 
And  come  back  empty-handed  like  the  rest, 
Bearing  an  unwise  blank  upon  my  face — 
A  look  of  wonder  at  the  universe, — 
And  all  my  days  have  been  deep  questionings, 
Whose  answers  were  but  quostious  deeper  still. 
Thus  hath  all  been  a  bootless  want  of  itiith, 
A  quemlous  negation  in  the  world, 
And  **  Question  '*  is  the  ui)shot  of  it  all. 
Grand  consummation  this,  of  all  my  hopes  ! 
Most  glorious  product  of  a  life  of  toil ! 
An  empty  vat  refuseth  to  be  fill'd, 
Because,  forsooth,  it  knows  not  why  it  should ! 
A  ttabbora  harp-string  will  not  yield  a  sound 


Though  its  own  maker's  finger  striketh  it. 
Because, — Oh,  1  could  laugh  in  bittemess — 
It  knows  not  all  the  laws  of  harmony  ! 
The  finite  finds  it  cannot  compreliond 
The  iiifmiLe,  and  grumbles  doleful  things ! 

\_  Another  pause. 1 

Perhaps  the  following  combination  of  letters 
may  express  tho  first  and  most  naturul  comment 
upon  sucli  a  dismal  state  of  affairs  :  tc !  tc !  tc ! 

Thus  you  Imve  the  whole  of  tlie  gist,  and  the 
nature  of  the  inspiration,  of  "Kight  and  the 
Soul/'  as  also  a  fair  idea  of  the  style  and  quali- 
ties of  its  composition — if  it  be  reasonable  to  cull 
that  style  composed.  Of  the  former  (the  gist  and 
inspiration),  pitched  so  far  above  subluuaiy  things 
and  sublunary  appreciation  as  they  anj,  1  am  too 
humble  to  speak,  having  been  bred  in  the  City;  but, 
I  do  beseech  you,  mark  what  a  grand,  what  an  ori- 
ginal array  of  words  is  here !  How  they  rumble — 
how  they  rattle  and  grind  !  What  a  rolling  of  the 
eyes  is  visible  in  tho  first  quoted  lines — what 
sardonic  twitches  of  the  mouth  in  the  latter, 
especially  when  the  tub  won't  be  filled,  because 
it  doesn't  know  why  it  should !  If  you  insist 
upon  that,  what  better  or  more  exciting  article 
can  you  desire  for  the  use  of  schools  and  fami- 
lies? But,  perhaps,  you  think  there  ouj;!it 
to  be  some  attempt  at  meaning  in  these  lines  ? 
^[y  dear  Tait,  you  grovel!  The  revived  poits 
look  down  from  the  verge  of  the  Infinite  in  scorn 
of  that  pitiful  shopkeepiiig  spirit  which  deiuaiuls 
that  poetiy  should  be  chained  to  the  base  pur- 
poses of  practical  prose.  AVliat  is  the  use  ol' 
taking  the  trouble  to  write  poetry  if  you  have  to 
**make  sense?"  And  if  you  make  sense,  how 
are  you  to  get  such  a  splendid  collection  of  w^onls 
together  ?  Hence  the  Infinite  nonsense  of  thoso 
opening  lines ;  hence  iXio^Q  muttered  curses,  wliicli 
the  Tiiinker  evidently  hears,  are  silent;  heiic(; 
those  curses  are  not  green  nor  blue,  nor  even  ol* 
a  mixed  tint  (which,  though  they  are  inaudible, 
might  afibrd  some  clmnce  of  their  being  detected 
by  a  keen  observer),  but  black,  sir !  and  so  blade 
that, — a  revived  poet,  being  under  a  necessity  lo 
misuse  his  Maker's  name  at  least  once  in  so  many 
lines, — the  omniscient  eye  cannot  see  them.  Ijut 
there  is  a  real  touch  of  art,  not  to  say  of  artful- 
ness, in  tho  use  of  that  adjective  "silent"  after 
all.  You  perceive,  sir,  that  if  when  the  heavens 
muttered  the  curses  they  had  not  lield  their 
tongues,  heaven,  with  all  its  stars,  would  have 
gone  at  once  to  inevitable  limbo :  the  imi^reca- 
tions  being  so  deep  that  it  could  not  hear  tlieia 
and  live,  nor  could  its  stars. 

The  poet  of  **!Night  and  the  Soul"  is  equal !y 
the  type  of  his  revived  brethren  in  his  appreeia- 
tion  of  the  stars.  The  portion  of  which  I  speak 
begins  with  the  stars,  audits  last  word  is  "stars," 
and  the  stars  are  otherwise  wrought  into  similes 
at  least  four  times  besides  in  a  single  column  cf 
print.  It  seems  to  be  of  little  consequence  h«>w 
these  stars  are  introduced,  or  whether  they  bL-ar 
any  resemblance  to  the  things  or  the  nothings  t*) 
which  they  are  likened,  or  whether  or  no  tin  y 
suggest  deformity  of  idea  or  absurdity  of  expres- 
sion.    Stars  is  a  fine,  sonorous  word,  working  in 
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beautifully  at  the  end  of  a  line  or  before  "  another 
pause ! "  Therefore  is  it  used  often.  Thus  J. 
Stanyan  Bigg,  speaking  of  his  Flora,  says  that 
she  would — 

Trample  on  the  glooms  around  my  sonl 
Like  daylight  upon  darkness ;  and  the  prints 
Of  thy  sweet  feet  would  be  like  stare  at  night, 
Or  like  bright  primroses  on  sunburnt  banks. 

Daylight  trampling  on  darkness,  leaves  prints 
like  stars,  at  night.  Yet  palpably  impossible 
and  absurd  as  this  very  grandiloquent  image  is, 
it  is  scarcely  more  so  than  the  image  which  fol- 
'  lows.  Bright  primroses  never  grew  on  sun-burned 
banks  in  this  world ;  though  we  must  not  forget 
that  this  class  of  poets  derive  much  of  their  obser- 
vation from  the  other. 

But,  sir,  the  Muse  does  occasionally  cast  a 
pearl  to  poets  of  this  new  kind ;  and  what  do  you 
think  they  do  with  it  ? 

Oh,  wert  thou  with  me 

(This  is  still  Flora.) 

Oh,  wert  thou  with  me  I  might  yet  be  blessed  ! 
My  heart  would  then  be  all  rimmed  round  with  light. 
Thy  love  would  hang  upon  it,  like  the  moon 
On  heaven's  dark  concave  on  a  winter's  night. 

Now  this,  sir,  I  do  think  a  beautiful  image ;  but 
Stanyan  Bigg  could  not  let  the  pearl  lie  where  it 
was  beneficently  cast,  but  must  overheap  it  with 
trite  and  trashy  images,  which  absolutely  contro- 
vert it,  and  render  it  merely  a  premise  to  a  ridi- 
culous conclusion.  For  the  only  consequence 
that  occurs  to  the  revived  J.  Stanyan  on  the 
pretty  supposition  that  love  would  hang  upon  his 
heart,  like  the  moon  on  heaven's  dark  concave  on 
a  winter  night,  is,  that  he  should  then  "  go  on 
singing  through  the  world  like  mountain  streams 
in  June;'*  and  his  life  "  be  like  bees  in  sultry  sum- 
mer time."  Such  composition,  to  say  little,  is 
directly  offensive  to  the  meanest  taste;  always 
offended  when  an  endeavour  is  made  to  produce 
or  to  heighten  effect  by  supplementary,  mere- 
tricious, and  flashy  means. 

But  what  have  you  done  that  I  should  extend 
these  remarks  to  every  line  of  **  Night  and  the 
Soul?*'  Let  me,  then,  simply  cut  out  another 
piece  of  the  poem  for  your  printer;  my  aim, 
indeed,  is  but  to  quote  an  example  of  that  mis- 
chievous nonsense,  which  only  serves  to  disgust 
sensible,  thoughtful,  or  religious  men  with  the 
very  appearance  of  good  poetry ;  while  it  confirms 
the  sicldy  of  schools  and  families  in  a  complete 
inappreciation  of  the  most  insidiously  worthless 
features  of  bad  poetry.  I  charge  such  writers  as 
Mr.  Bigg,  not  with  failing  to  write  well,  but  with 
degrading  literature,  and  debasing  both  the  mat«- 
rid  and  the  uses  of  our  simple,  noble  English 
tongue :  an  offence,  however,  of  the  importance  and 
extent  of  which,  I  am  afraid,  they  have  not  the 
remotest  idea.  Yet,  in  the  present  case,  it  may 
be  excusable.  Mr.  Bigg  is,  in  all  probability,  a 
Frenchman ;  for  I  perceive  he  uses  a  noun  printed 
thus,  aolacemmt ;  though  I,  at  least,  cannot  con- 
sent to  the  placement  of  such  a  word  in  our 
DjotionaneB.    And  what  does  "  borrent"([sigmfjr, 


applied  to  such  a  noun  as  "shadows?" 
it  is  the  corruption  of  style  in  which  the  r 
succeed  best.  I  beg  your  observation,  sir, 
following  very  characteristic  passage,  c 
gigantic  puerility  of  the  sarcasm  with  wl 
opens,  and  the  windy  pretension  of  pliil< 
which  marks  tlie  whole.  The  passage  abo 
flowers  only  surpasses  that  correspondir 
about  the  tub  in  it5  foolisli  irreverence. 

These  were  my  themes. 
And,  like  an  idiot  weeping  for  the  moon, 
I  went  off  wailing  that  I  wanted  more — 
Immeasurably  more  than  I  could  have. 
The  bird  was  dumb  because  it  could  not  dn 
The  rattling  thunder  with  its  evening  song : 
And  the  bright  butterfly  refused  to  spread 
The  velvet  splendour  of  its  plumes,  becans* 
It  could  not  put  the  sun  out  with  its  wings. 
And  when  at  length  I  roused  me  from  my  c 
And  walk'd  out  in  the  woods  for  solacement 
The  very  winds  laugh'd  at  me,  and  the  flow 
Smiled  up  a  keen  rebuke,  for  they  had  grew 
Beneath  the  hand  of  God,  and  spum'd  it  n« 
Had  fill'd  the  measure  of  their  being  up, 
And  ask'd  not  wherefore  they  should  shoot « 
And  everything  within  the  landscape  seem** 
A  glittering  reproach,  for  they  all  lived 
As  they  were  pre-ordained,  and  questioned  n 
And  I  crept  through  them,  like  a  guilty  spj 
Who  hail  done  nothing  in  the  world  but  pec 
And  had  seen  nothing  to  reward  the  act 
Until  I  fled  from  Nature  as  from  Doom, 
And  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  the  towns. 
Hoping  to  drown  the  voice  of  self-reproach 
Amid  the  jar  of  battling  interests, 
And  draw  a  veil  of  smoke  between  myself 
And  the  all-conscious  glance  of  star-eyed  b( 
Saying  unto  my  soul,  "  Here  I  shall  find 
Shams  like  myself— men  who  have  thrown 
Huge  fragments  of  their  life  in  vain  porsni 
And  found  themselves  the  poorer  fpr  their  i 
And  flung  the  dice  of  life  up  in  disgust.*' 
But  no !  I  found  all  eagerly  at  work; 
And  though  my  motives  had  been  high  as  b 
And  theirs  were  sordid  as  a  miser's  hoards, 
l^et  tliey  had  bravely  won  while  I  had  lost : 
They  had  gone  down  into  the  field  of  Tim€ 
And  come  off  conquerors  while  I  was  foil'd 
They  had  been  worken^  and  the  universe 
W&s  grateful  to  them  as  it  is  for  stars. 

^Another  long  pe 

I  conclude — ^be  not  alarmed — \rith  a  cha! 
I  strongly  suspect  that  the  revived  are  : 
constant  habit  of  using  words  to  which  they 
selves  attach  no  meaning.  One  of  them 
that  for  ever  occurs — is  the  Infinite ;  and,  ho 
I  say  it,  I  have  been  utterly  unable  to  compi 
what  these  poets  mean  by  the  word.  lio 
context  of  the  following  passage,  thanks  1 
Bigg,  I  learn  what  it  is  not : — 

The  source*  of  Being,  and  Eternity. 

Man,  God,  the  I'niverse,  tJie  Infinite, 

The  source  of  Good  and  Evil,  and  their  laws, 

And  the  relations  of  the  All  to  One, 

And  of  the  One  to  All,  and  the  deep  cause 

From  which  this  network  of  relations  sprang. 

Now  I  ask  Mr.  Bigg,  for  the  benefit  of  i 
lexicographical  humanity,  to  tell  us  what 
Infinite''  is;  and  I  risk  the  assertion,  il 
cannot  answer. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Tait, 

Your  friend  and  admirer^ 
Obsoh  a*  W« 
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A   FEW   WOllDS   ON   A   FIlENril   PAMrilLKT.* 


X*A5r  year  it  was  "  Les  limitcs  Katurellcs  "  that 

Mixjade  a  great  to-do.     This  year,  another  brochure, 

enibracmg  a  wide  range   of  European  politics, 

does  not,  indeed,  raise  such  a  pother ;  but  has, 

rx^Tcrtheless,  been  visited  'with  an  interdict.     Wc 

cXo  not  profess  to  possess  any  certitude  as  to  the 

^uthordiip  of  "La  Revision  de  la  Carte  d*Europe." 

I'^  has  even  been  attributed  to  the  Emperor  of  the 

Dfiench  himself — to  his  inspiration,  at  all  events  : 

^UDd  we  confess  (with  all  due  respect  for  our  ne  w  ally ) 

-fcliat  there  would  be  nothing  inconceivable,  to  our 

-tJainking,  in  the  pamphlet  and  the  interdict  pro- 

<9C!eding  from  tlie  same  quarter.     It  would  be 

.:^  still  with  all  respect)  verj-   like  one  of  those 

inoperial  ruses  of  which  we  have  had  many  a 

jspedmen.      But  we  acquit  Louis  Napoleon  of 

1>:iteniity  to  the  pamphlet  upon  other  grounds. 

It  would  do  but  little  credit  to  him.     Its  style 

does  not  appear  to  us  of  the  happiest :  some  of 

it«  patent  views  seem  to  be  not  without  confusion : 

«some  of  its  concealed   ones   clumsily  concealed. 

There  are  good  suggestions  in  it,  but  very  absurd 

ones  also. 

The  question  is — success  against  Russia  in  the 
opening  war  presupposed — to  pai'e  the  talons  of 
tbe  Eagle :  and  for  that  purpose  tlie  writer  pro- 
Pounds  the  following  arrangements;  of  some  of 
^liich  we  cannot  but  approve,  of  others  we  will 
point  out  the  unreasonableness. 

The  fine  province  of  Finland,  the  loss  of  which 
^  never  ceased  to  be  sorely  felt  by  its  ancient 
possesBors,  is  to  be  restored  to  Sweden — (we  pre- 
sume the  isles  of  Aland  are  meant  to  be  included 
^  the  restoration) — this,  for  the  north   of  the 
Czar's  vast  empire.     **  If  it  were  possible,"  then 
JyBthe  author,  "to  restore  the  old  nationality  of 
*^bad,  that  great  expiation  would  fill  every  noble 
*^  with  joy  " — ^and  in  this  sentiment  we  con- 
^'    But,    since  that    cannot  be,    he   proceeds 
*^^olly  to  assign  the  whole  of  the  present  kingdom 
^  Poland   to  Prussia.      Sucli   an   arrangement 
^Id,  he  says,  be  justified  by  (besides  other  con- 
"^^ferations)  the  "geographical  situation  " — though 
^^  see  little  in  the  geographical  situation  of  Poland 
J^Utively  to  Prussia,  which  it  has  not  in  an  equal 
^*1^ree  relatively  to  either  of  its  other  Partitionists. 
^kis,  then,  for  the  flank  of  the  Russian  empire. 
^^   ihe  south,  Austria  is  to  incori)orate  in  her 
dominions  Bessarabia  and  Moldavia ;  the  advun- 
^^ges  of  which,  in  fertility,  in  command  of  the 
^Tiths  of  the  Danube,  and  in  positions  on  the 
^nxine,  need  no  pointing  out.     The  interposition 
of  Austria  between  Russia  and   Turkey  would, 
^^  author  observes,  be  a  surer  frontier  for  the 
Wt«  than  the  range  of  the  Balkans.     He  is  not 


the  first  that  has  made  the  observation.  lu  ex- 
change for  tliis  aggrandizement,  and  this  new 
opening  for  her  commerce,  would  it  be  presuming 
too  much  upon  the  wisdom  of  Austria  to  ask  her 
to  renounce  Lombardy  r — inquires  our  pam- 
phleteer. The  question  is  certainly  to  the  point. 
Granting  it  to  be  answered  favourably,  he  unites 
Milan  to  Tuiiu.  But  to  satisfy  the  Porte  for  the 
loss  of  its  sovereignty  over  Moldavia,  and  to  com- 
plete the  denudation  of  the  Czar  in  his  meri: 
dional  habiliments,  he  allots  the  Crimea — ohjet 
de  ses  comtants  regretH — to  Turkey,  togetlior  with 
the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  east,  and, 
in  Asia,  the  Transcaucasian  provinces.  Sucli  is 
the  ensemble  of  the  disposition  of  the  spoils, 
presumptively  wrung  from  Nicholas,  Emperor  and 
"gentleman." 

The  begibning  and  the  end  of  the  plan  have 
our  unreserved  approval.  We  see  some  forniidjible 
holes  to  pick  elsewhere,  'i'he  ffiedio  tulmimus 
lias  certainly  played  the  projector  false  on  this 
occasion;  for  it  is  there  that  he  loses  himself 
completely. 

If  the  question,  to  which  of  the  three  spoliators 
the  great  bulk  of  Poland  should  belong,  had  to  bo 
decided  according  to  their  respective  deserts  to- 
wai'ds  that  nationality,  it  would  be  difHcult  indeed. 
Prussia  was  the  first  cnminal — the  first  suggestor 
of  the  first  paitition — the  base  betrayer  ut  tho 
second.  Russia  was,  and  continued  to  be,  the 
most  efiicient  agent  in  the  spoliation.  Between 
the  tyranny  of  that  power  over  its  portion,  and 
that  of  Austria  over  Gallicia,  it  requires  nicer 
connoisseurship  in  barbarism  than  we  can  pretend 
to,  to  award  the  palm.  But  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  look  at  the  matter  in  that  point  of  view. 
The  author  of  the  "  Revision  "  gives  the  present 
kingdom  of  Poland  to  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
Xow  the  present  kingdom  of  Poland  contains 
nearly  five  millions  in  population.  Austria,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  invited  to  give  up  Lombardy, 
with  a  population  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  and 
to  accept  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia,  the  united 
population  of  which  does  not  ecpial  that  of  Lom- 
bai'dy.  And  the  author  asserts,  as  oiie  recom- 
mendation of  these  arrangements  taken  together 
as  rcgai'ds  Austria  and  Prussia,  that  ''the  balance 
will  be  maintained  between  the  two  great  German 
States,  inasmuch  as  they  will  receive  extension 
in  equal  proportions."  He  scarcely  gives  to 
Austria  compensation  for  her  Italian  renunciation, 
and  he  hands  over  five  millions  of  subjects  to 
Prussia  without  requiring  from  her  the  cession  of 
an  inch  or  the  abandonment  of  a  soul !  We  may 
well  ask,  would  Austria,  supposing  she  consented 
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to  part  with  Lombardy,  consent  to  it  while  such 
a  ningnificont  *'  equality  "  is  conferred  on,  witliout 
a  sIn«;lo  sacrifice  demanded  from,  her  rival  ?  Ihit 
there  is  a  more  imi)oi"tant  f[uestion  tlian  the  ac- 
([iiiesceiue  of  Austria.  Would  Prance — France 
licrself — consent  to  this  disproportionate,  uncoun- 
terpoiscd  aggrandizement  of  the  monarchy  of  the 
jfolienzollems  ?  Can  any  Frenchman  have  the 
effrontery  to  say  that  she  would  ?  or,  saying  so, 
flatter  himself  to  impose  on  the  simplicity  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  general  professions  of  disin- 
terestedness r  **  Ztf  France  ne  d^mande  rien  pour 
die;  elle  ne  veut  rien;  elle  rCa  hesoin  de  rien.** 
All  ver^^  line ;  and  as  long  as  the  revision  of  the 
map  of*  Europe  shall  be  limited  to  tolerably  pro- 
jiortiouate  exchanges,  and  equitable  restitutions, 
^vc  will  accept  that  asserted  abnegation  in  all 
cordiality  and  frankness  of  faith.  But  when  it 
conies  to  endowing  another  continental  power 
(and  that,  too,  a  military  monarchy)  with  several 
additional  millions  of  subjects  and  several  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  territory,  we  must  be  par- 
doned if  wo  do  not  deliver  over  our  credulity, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  keeping  of  the 
'*  llevisor."  Caesar  must  speak  and  attitudinize 
with  a  finer  art  when  he  would  putlfrom  him — 
the  crown  which  nobody  offers.  If,  as  Talleyrand 
apothcgmatized,  language  was  given  us  to  conceal 
our  thoughts,  we  must  say  that  the  Reviser  of 
tlio  Map  of  Europe  employs  it  very  unsuccess- 
fully for  that  purpose.  Does  he  think,  perad- 
venture,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  hiding  from  us 
the  arrihepensie  to  these  munificent,  disinterested 
oifers  made  to  Prussia?  And  the  llhenish 
]  Vo'vinces,  we  pray  yoii  ?  Tell  us,  0  respectable 
Ivovisor,  with  what  eye  you  regard  them — tell 
n^,  do,  in  confidence ;  and  if  the  public  have  not 
j;()t  im  inkling  of  your  innocent  intentions  from 
these,  your  disinterested  disclaimers,  wo  promise 
tt)  religiously  keep  the  secret.  But  go  to !  go  to ! 
This  portion  of  the  pamphlet  is  nothing  but  the 
old  idea  under  a  new  form.  It  is  the  same 
ware — the  "/miW — ^packed  in  another  ease,  but 
clumsily  packed  (in  our  opinion);  and  at  all 
events  we  can't  allow  the  baggage  to  pass  un- 
visited.  So  much  for  Poland.  Wo  will  not 
here  enter  on  the  larger  question  of  its  re- esta- 
blishment as  an  independent  kingdom. 

Another  unreasonable  and  medadroit  arrange- 


I  ment  is  the  part  affecting  Austrian  cessions 
I  Austrian  compensations.  \Vliy  part  Moldi 
from  Wallachia  ?  Why  separate  the  two  P] 
cipalitics,  united  by  so  many  ties  of  race  : 
tradition,  sufficiently  united  by  what  is  m 
to  serve  the  author  as  a  reconmienation 
another  case— "geographical  situation?" 
better  to  give  the  whole  to  Austria.  Give  1 
davia,  and  Wallachia,  and  Bessarabia  too;  i 
then  inquire  whether  it  would  be  making 
large  a  demand  upon  the  prudence  and  foresii 
of  that  power  to  ask  her  to  resign,  not  Lomba: 
only,  but  the  whole  of  her  Italian  possesric 
Never,  be  assured,  without  that,  will  you  sati 
the  sentiment  beyond  the  Alps — the  craving 
perfect  independence,  and  entire,  unnibbl 
nationality.  Never,  either,  will  you,  mik 
that,  succeed  in  firmly  establishing  the  power 
Austria,  if — though  but  as  a  protectress  of  Turi 
— that  be  your  object.  Amputate',  whilst  you 
about  it,  boldly,  if  you  would  amputate  ben 
cially.  Give  to  Turkey  a  protectress  who  wc 
be  herself  continually  needing  protection,  i 
that  against  her  own  subjects.  There  will  i 
be  sufficient  public  spirit  in  Europe,  suffid 
care  in  its  statesmen,  for  the  balance  of  po^ 
to  prevent  that  protectress  from  abusing 
position. 

We  find  nothing  further  to  notice  in 
pamphlet,  except  that  when  the  writer  app 
to  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio  for  leaving 
States  of  Venice  in  the  hands  of  Austria, 
should  have  thought  the  souvenir  of  that  traiu 
tion  one  too  little  honourable  to  French  dealii 
with  Italian  interests  to  be  invoked  without 
blush ;  that  he  is  scarcely  justified  ethnological 
in  reckoning  the  Moldavians  to  the  "Slai 
element;**  and  that,  when  he  informs  us  ih 
Peter  the  Great  was  the  "  founder  of  the  Riwai 
Empire,  and  of  the  dynasty  of  Romanou,*  he  til 
us  more  than  our  slender  studies  in  MuMOfi! 
history  had  made  us  acquainted  with.  There  ai 
a  great  many  things  done  which  had  better  I 
left  alone,  and  among  them,  perhaps,  the  feB« 
deUing  of  maps  without  having  a  thoroig 
mastery  of  the  materials.  So,  although  appiwfe 
one  or  two  proposals  of  the  plan,  we  would  w 
commend  its  author — be  he  Augustus  himsett- 
to  profit  by  the  interdict  to  revise  his  peviwon. 


A    MTJEZZIN-SONG. 
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Noo.v  is  coining :  briglitly  gloaming 
Snnsbino,  without  cloud  or  screen, 
SeDds  its  golden  banners  streaming 

O'er  dark  lieatli  and  woodland  groon. 
Daj  is  on  us,  light  around  us, 
Life  with  all  its  varied  hum ; 
Up  and  work !  for  rich  and  poor, 
There  is  One  without  the  door 
Calls  for  "  labour"  ovennorc  I 
I7p!  Night's  slumbers,  which  have  bound  us 
Break    for  Day  is  come ! 

Twilight  Cometh :  birds  arc  winging 

Treewanls  to  their  leafy  inns ; 
Cattle  lowing,  milkmaids  singing — 

Lo!  the  bat  its  fliglit  begins. 
Twilight  brings  the  meiTy  voices 
Of  the  village  fife  and  drum  ; 
But  pale  Evening,  too,  hath  duties, 
Leisure  lovoth  thought's  grave  beauties, 
And  tho  hymn,  which  never  mule  is 
In  the  thankful  mind,  rejoices 
Hiat  grey  Eve  hath  come ! 


Night  is  coming:  upwards  gazing. 

What  a  field  of  stars  is  there ! 
Prnyor  its  humble  haiuls  is  raising, 

Whispering  words  that  wandiT — Where  ^ 
Ask  not !     They  shall  reacli  a  lu^arer 
Where  God's  music  ne'er  is  dumb  ! 
Work,  and  hope,  and  smile,  and  j)ray ; 
Pass  thus  manfully  the  day. 
Thanking  Him  for  health,  and  say, 
•  Earth's  rest  near,  and  Ilt^aven's  rest  nearer: 
'Tis  well  that  Niglit  bath  cornel" 

And  the  Night  will  pnss  :  in  shadow 

One  would  never  n^st  for  aye; 
In  dark  lane,  as  on  light  meatlow, 

Welcome  is  the  dawn  of  day  ! 
Jiabour  calls  :  even  thou  shouldst  labour, 
'I'bou,  tlio  llieh !  for  there  are  some 
Who,  poor  and  sick,  thine  aid  require — 
Clothing  and  food,  a  roof,  a  fire — 
Which  thou  may'st  give  them.  Tlion  aspiro 
To  help  tlie  helpless !     Lo,  thy  neighbour 
Calls  thee :  Morn  is  come ! 
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DOMESTIC.  I  seaport    on    tho    Hellespont,    about   108  miles 

Tmtocnn  of  war  has  been  sounded  in  the  liritish  '  from    Constantinople,    and     80   miles   south   of 

^'^fDate,  and  the  hopes  entertained  by  some,  of  a  j  Adrianople.     From   this  port,    they   can  either 

cwitiauanco  of  peace,  have  yielded  to  the  cor- !  ascend  to  the  latter  place  by  the  river  Maritza, 

^i%  of  the   commencement  of  a  contest,  the   or  by  sea  to  Varna,  or  any  other  port  on   the 

Extent,  duration,  and  results  of  which  no  man  !  Euxiuo  where  their  services  may  be  required. 

^predict     Hor  Majesty  Ims  sent  a  message  to  !  The  nuiin  body  of  British  troops,  however,  arc 

tlie  HoTUcs  of  Parliament,  announcing  what  has  I  still  at  Malta,  and  only  three  troops  of  cavalry 

^1^ foreseen  for  months,  tlmt  negotiations  were  j  have  yet  even  left  England;    and  most  of  tho 

'J'^lcogHr  available,  and  that  nothing  but  a  resort  j  ofliccrs  are  still  "  chewing  tlie  cud  of  reflection  " 

^fi»oe  con  bring  the  llussian  Autocrat  to  a  sense  over  their  wine,  or  sketching  imaginaiy  plans  of 

^'juidoe.     France  and  England  are  closely  allied  the  campaign  at  the  London  club-houses.     Our 

I'i  thia  cause ;  but  Austria  and  Prussia  still  stand   magnificent  fleet,  too,  has  been  snugly  laid  up 

^M;  the  fonner  from  feur  of  the  power  of  the !  in  port  with  an  occasional  cruise  in  the  Black 

^W,  if  he  should  gain  the  advantage,  the  latter  Sea,  and  back  again ;  which  forcibly  reminds  us 

'^^  both  fear  and  family  connection.     The  tor- !  of  the  similar  operation  of  the  fleet  under  Jjcad 

Titory  acquired  by   llussia  on   the  partition   of  Howe,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  war,  whose 

'I'Amd  wedges  in  between  these  two  kingdoms,    repeated  short  cruises  and  returns  to  \^ri  without 

'"•fftitcmng  Ijoth  with  condign  punishment,  should   striking  a  blow,    occasioned   a  p  is(piinadc>.   the 

^'■^  declare  themselves   against  him.     On   tho   burtlun  of  whieh   w<is,   "  liord !  iTowe  he  went 

''^•trkund,  tliey  cannot  long  remain  neuter,  and  '  out !  and  Lord!   Howe  ho  came  in,"  &c.     'Ti& 

^itb  interest  lies  in  favour  of  a  union  with  the   true,  that  noble  fleet  redeemed  it^  character  on, 

^*6jtcm  Powers.     They    wdll   probably   decide  |  the '*  First  of  June;"  and  wo  fully  expect  that 

""■ording  to  the  turn  of  events,  and  join  that  side  j  the  present  one,  under  Admiral  Dundas,  will  do 

"•*  wMch  victory  first  declares  itself.  |  the  same ;    but,  in  the   meantime,  the   llussian 

.  Jttthe  meanwhile,  the  preparations  at  homo  for  ,  flcv.t  (twelve  in  number)  are  amusing  themselves 

^  ^\  contest    are   progressing    with   the   charac-  \  in  destroying  their  own  forts  on  the  Circassian 

^'riitic  fllowncsfl  of  great  bodies.     A  part  of  the  coast,  and  removing  tho  garrisons :  and  by  this 

^^'")  of  tho  East  have  landed  ut   Gallipoli,  ajnmnasuyre  have  added  fi.votViQ>]k!&$m!^^^<^^^ 


SOS 
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to  the  garrison  of  Sebastopol!  How  is  it  that 
this  has  not  been  prevented  by  the  combined 
fleets? 

Lord  John  Russell  has  been  compelled,  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  to  postpone  his  Reform 
Bill  sine  die.  The  ostensible  reason  for  this  un- 
propitious  step  is,  the  pressure  of  business,  in 
consequence  of  the  war.  Rut  the  real  cause  is 
believed  to  be,  the  division  in  the  Cabinet  on  the 
subject,  and  a  combination  against  him  of  all  the 
discontents  and  malcontents  —  Whigs,  Tories, 
Conservatives,  and  Radicals,  and  every  "unclean 
beast  '*  that  loves  "  things  as  they  are,"  including 
those  of  the  Irish  brigade  who  have  nothing  to 
hope  for  from  the  minister,  but  everything  to  fear 
from  reform.  This  conglomeration  of  acids  and 
alkalies  would  have  neutralized  a  bill  from  heaven 
itself,  and  Lord  John  has  done  wisely  in  prevent- 
ing a  defeat  by  withdrawing  his  measure. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Raines*  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  compulsory  settlements  and  removals  of  paupei's, 
has  been  defeated  because  themeasure  was  not 
extended  to  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  fact  is,  if 
it  included  Ireland,  there  would  be  a  constant 
inundation  of  Irish  poor  into  England  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  themselves  here  either  as  pro- 
fessional beggars  or  candidates  for  the  workhouse. 
We  know  something  of  the  Irish  poor,  and  their 
mendicant  habits ;  and  our  churchwardens  and 
overseers  have  had  some  experience  of  their  pro- 
fessional tact  in  both  lines.  We,  therefore,  think 
Mr.  Raines  did  quite  right  in  not  yielding  to  the 
clamour  of  the  Rrigade,  and  more  gentlemanly 
opposition  of  the  English  members.  The  latter 
might  have. known  better  than  to  reject  so  valuable 
a  bill  on  such  untenable  grounds.  This  defeat  is 
a  serious  loss  to  the  coimtry. 

The  Nunneries'  Inspection  Rill  sustained  another 
violent  assault,  on  Mr. Chambers  moving  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee.  It,  however, bore  both 
the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  members, 
and  the  more  equivocal  opposition  of  the  ultra- 
liberal  Protestants,  without  breaking  down.  The 
latter  little  know  the  horrible  secrets  of  these  prison 
houses;  but  if  the  Committee  is  permitted  to 
follow  up  the  inquiry  '*  to  the  outrance,^^  as  it 
ought  to  be,  we  have  no  doubt  that  scenes  will  be 
disclosed  that  will  render  the  existence  of  these 
unconstitutional  dens  impossible  in  this  country. 
Mr.  H.  Drummond  is  the  only  man  in  the  House 
who  has  given  a  proper  description  of  them.  Were 
every  thing  fair  and  honest  in  their  management, 
there  would  be  no  opposition  to  their  inspection. 

The  Oxford  University  Rill  has  passed  the 
second  reading,  and  is  gone  into  Committee,  not- 
withstanding the  protests  of  the  University  nobs, 
and  the  opposition  of  the  lovers  of  corruption  in 
Church  and  State.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
tWow  open  the  University  honours  to  Disscntei*s. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  their  right  to  the  privilege ; 
but  constituted  as  those  institutions  are,  we  much 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  prudent,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  for  the  Dissenters  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  Cowper  remarks,  that  if  your  son 
has  been  corrupted  at  a  public  school,  and  you 
vast  to  £msb  bim  in  yice  and  make  a  perfect 


scapegrace  of  him,  you  must  send  him  to  Col 
and  if  he  reform  there,  it  must  be  his  ovm  fai 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Western  Po 
have  determined  not  to  sanction  privateering 
will  issue  no  licenses  for  that  purpose.  The 
sent  war  is  a  monster  one,  and  no  chandler's- 
affair.  It  would  be  perfectly  just  to  make 
vateering  pii'acy,  and  treat  all  who  are  cangi 
that  line  as  out  of  tlie  pale  of  law.  This  w 
be  the  most  effectual  check  that  could  be  dev: 

Tlie  war  continues  to  be  very  popular  in 
land ;  in  proof  of  which  we  copy  the  foUoi 
from  a  letter  from  our  own  correspondent 
Dublin,  explanatory  of  the  state  of  things  in  ; 
city : — 

*^ April  l^th. — Dublin  looks  rather  quiet  n 
so  many  of  the  garrison  are  gone ;  and  I  mu 
stand  the  *  Cherry-bums*  (the  Guards  TN-itii 
trousers),  which  is  the  only  cavalry  regimenti 
in  Dublin,  are  about  to  follow  the  rest  to  thei 
I  don't  think  that  even  John  Mitchell's  a^ 
rations  would  stir  up  a  row  here  now,  as  em]| 
tion  and  enterprise  have  changed  the  *  fayta 
of  the  country  considerably.  And  thon^  ] 
Duffy  continues  to  blurt  out  his  small  treasc 
the  quaiTels  in  the  Rrigade  have  done  a  p<r 
of  good.  Duffy  has  now  set  to  work  toal 
Mitchell ;  and  the  Telegraph  is  pounding  awv 
the  Tahlet-vcianf  as  they  call  Mr.  Lucas.  Bou 
them  walk  into  the  Freeman,  who  abuses  them 
in  turn.  And  as  the  priests  have  opposition  i 
to  take,  there  is  a  pretty  hash  amongst  th 
'When  thieves  fall  out,'  &c.  Telle  estkfi 
Dublin !  If  an  Irishman  were  left  alone  on 
island,  he  would  soon  quaiTcl  with  himself,  lai 
than  not  quarrel  at  all. "  The  small  treasons  " 
correspondent'*  speaks  of,  are  as  ludicrous 
harmless  as  the  grimaces  of  a  baboon  at  the  en 
his  chain.  The  best  way  to  treat  the  author  i 
leave  him  alone,  and  let  him  consume  his* 
smoke.  He  is  not  worth  the  expense  of  a  pr 
cution  now. 

COLONIAL. 

The  various  Colonies  of  Rritain  are  at  pie 
in  an  unusually  quiet  state.  The  boon  of  i 
government  awarded  (most  justly)  by  the  Ck 
has  removed  the  chief  causes  of  discontent, 
they  are  now,  one  and  all,  attending  sednlo 
to  their  internal  prosperity.  In  Upper  Cti 
there  is  an  agitation  respecting  the  creation 
endowment  of  several  Rectories  by  Sir  Gk 
Colboum,  just  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
governorship  of  the  province.  The  legalit 
these  impositions  upon  the  people  is  now 
puted,  and  will  create  considerable  ill-blo< 
it  is  confirmed.  An  attempt  is  making  at  To 
to  establish  manufactures,  but  want  of  han 
a  serious  obstacle.  We  question  indeed,  wh 
in  a  new  countiy  like  Canada,  it  is  possil 
conduct  manufactures  profitably.  The  "^ 
strength  of  the  labour  market  is  required  f< 
land. 

In  India  nothing  material  is  stirring  to 
the  general  tranquillity.  There  is  some  fi§ 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  between  the  Shah's  l 
and  those  of  Abbas  Runder. 
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^airs  in  Australia  are  still  progressing  pros- 
etoualy.  More  attention  begins  to  be  paid  to 
S^rcdture ;  and  the  abundance  of  capital  has 
aidered  it  a  profitable  occupation.  The  supply 
F  gold  from  the  "Diggius"  is  steady,  but  not 
Qch  increasing.  The  railways  about  to  bo 
mnenced  will  give  a  great  stimulus  to  every 
idnstrial  employment. 

rOEEIGX. 

In  Franco  the  public  attention  is  for  awhile  di- 
ffted  from  the  war,  to  the  prosecution  instituted 
jpuut  Count  Montalembert,  for  a  letter  written 
irately  to  Mr.  Dupin,  at  Brussels,  which  the 
tter  pablished.     It  reflects  very  severely  upon 
ith  the  nominal  Government    in  general,  and 
WL  the  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  particular, 
mch  it  characterises  as   dishonest  and    rash, 
be  legislative  corps,  before  whom  it  was  brought, 
hr  a  spirited  defence  by  M.  Montalembert, 
Nided  that  the  demand  of    the  Government, 
■the  Bhoald  be  prosecuted,  shall  be  acceded  to. 
lit  French  army  is  enthusiastic  in  favour  of; 
iwar,  and  the  difflculty  with  the  Government  j 
lamtraining  rather  than  in  exciting  the  public  ^ 
iBng,    Sixty  thousand  men  have  been  added  | 
ift»  army  in  the  last  few  weeks.  | 

A^tocol  has  been  signed  by  England,  France, ' 
Mina,  and  Frossia,  at  Vienna,  re-afiirming  the 
liBaplea  recognised  as  the  only  basis  of  negotia- 
oai  with  Bussia.  On  the  oilier  hand,  Austria 
il  Fnissia  have  concluded  a  separate  treaty  of 
Db&ce,  offensive  and  defensive,  and  the  Govcrn- 
mts  of  England  and  France  are  by  no  means 
liufied  with  the  conduct  of  that  of  Prussia,  in 
KfKokr,  which  is  of  very  doubtful  tendency. 
!»  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  tendered  his  rcsigna- 
imtothe  King  of  Prussia,  on  the  ground  that 
«  cumot  continue  to  hold  an  equivocal  position, 
r  to  sanction  a  policy  opposed  to  his  own  views. 

It  is  now  fully  asccrtiiued  that  the  insurrection 
igMnst  Turkey  in  the  Grecian   States  has  been ! 
onentod  by  King  Otho,  who  has  taken  it  into  | 
as  sapient  head  that  he  is  destined  to  establish  > 
» new  Byzantine  Empire,  and  plant  the  Cross 
ibiTC  the  Crescent !     We  arc  Christian  enough  ] 
oifirm  that  if  the  substitution  of  the  Greek  or  | 
hnish  type  of  Christianity  is  to  be  the  result  of 
fldi  an  event,  we  shall  much  prcfor  that  things  \ 
Hj  remain  as  they  are,  as  less  injurious  to  the 
*tte  of  progress  and  civilisation.  : 

At  Constantinoiile  the  utmost  anxiety  is  feltj 
^fflic  arrival  of  the  French  and  Bntish  troops,  I 
■fid  the  delay  has  excited  suspicions  of  our ! 
J^Ctttincss  in  the  cause.     Tliis,  however,  will  now  | 


be  dissipated  by  the  constant  arrival  of  vessels ; 
but  some  weeks  must  pass  before  the  transport  of 
the  troops  can  be  concluded.  The  combined  fleets 
are  said  to  have  been  in  the  Black  Sea  for  some 
days,  and  to  be  now  lying  off  Varna.  The  Rus- 
sians have  crossed  the  Danube  and  occupy  the 
Dobrudscha,  a  marshy  and  desolate  tract  of  country 
lying  between  the  lower  Danube  and  the  Black 
b'ea.  The  Turks  had  orders  not  to  molest  them 
in  the  passage ;  but  it  is  reported  that  they  have 
since  attacked  aud  defeated  them  with  great  loss, 
and  that  the  remaining  Russians  had  retreated 
across  the  Danube.  It  is  also  said  the  Russians 
have  crossed  the  Danube  and  entered  Scrvia  at 
lludonitza,  above  Widdin.  This  will  bring  them 
into  collision  with  the  Austrians,  if  these  latter 
possess  one  grain  of  spirit  or  patriotism.  The 
Turks  are  concentrating  their  forces  at  Schumla. 

Schamyl  is  reported  to  have  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Russians  on  the  Asiatic  frontier.  The 
destruction  of  the  Russian  ports  on  the  Circassian 
coast,  effected  by  the  Russians  themselves,  will 
prove  a  great  relief  to  the  bold  mountaineen, 
who  will  now  be  able  to  direct  their  whole  strength 
to  the  land  side  of  the  Caucasus. 

In  the  Baltic,  Sir  Charles  iN'apier  hai  taken 
possession  of  the  Island  of  Aland,  which  will 
enable  him  to  blockade  the  gulfs  of  Finland  and 
Bothnia*  Eleven  Russian  merchant  vessels  and 
their  crews  have  been  taken  by  our  ships,  and 
sent  home  as  prizes.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
that  our  Government  have  magnanimity  enough 
to  liberate  the  prisoners,  who  will  otherwise  suffer 
for  the  iniquity  of  their  ruler  alone. 

The  universal  topic  of  conversation  in  America 
is  the  Kebraska  Bill,  which  has  passed  the 
•Senate,  and  has  been  sent  up  to  the  representatives 
in  Congress.  This  infamous  bill  proposes  to  ex- 
tend slavery  to  the  district  of  Nebraska,  which 
lies  wx'st,  between  the  Missouri  river  and  territory, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  stretches  from  the 
British  possessions,  north,  to  Texas  and  New 
^fexico,  south,  embracing  a  tract  of  country 
48o,000  square  miles  in  extent.  So  audaciously  in- 
iquitous is  tliis  bill  that  even  the  Southern  mem- 
bers refused  to  introduce  it  to  Congress,  and  only 
agreed  to  vote  for  it  under  a  declaration  that  it 
emanated  from  the  Northern  free  States.  The 
name  of  tlie  miscreant  who  originated  this  bill  is 
Douglas ;  and  a  correspondent  of  a  weekly  paper 
insinuates  a  doubt  whether  he  was  not  born  of,  or 
suckled  by,  some  wild  beast  rather  than  a  woman ; 
and  it  designates  him,  with  great  propriety,  **  the 
Judas  Iscariot  of  the  United  States  !^' 
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The  Schools  of  Douht^  and  the  School  of  Faith.  By 
Count  Aoenok  dk  (Iaspauin.  Translated  by 
Robert  13.  Watson,  J^.A.  Edinburgh:  Thomas 
Constable  and  Co.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co. 


The  pious  author  of  this  volume,  alarmed  at  the 
conflict  now  going  on  in  the  very  heart  of  Christen- 
dom, and  not  only  deploring,  but  determined  to 
resist  the  grand  attacks  by  which  the  Gospel  is 
being  tried,  has  published  the  essay  before  us. 

He  comes  into  the  Held  with  chivalrous  enthusi-  ■.  ',.,..,*••        tx 

asm,  and  evidently  with  a  devout  conviction  of!  Scripture;  and  in  this,  there  is  enough  to  ea^ 
the  necessity  of  the  work  which  he  has  attempted  I  the  most  ignorant  reasonally  .(the  itabcs  ^ 
being  promptly  and  efficiently  performed.     He  ^^Jh^r  s  own)  to  accept  their  Eible.  ^    No^ 
fights  for  religious  authority,  on  the  true,  un- 1  ^^^^  will  reply  thatjhe  very  question  is  wheti 


not  within  the  scope  of  our  oifico  to  discuss  ti 
precise  doctrines  herein  advocated,  but  we  ma 
say  that  the  writer,  by  taking  so  high  a  positioi 
has  hedged  himself  about  with  difficulties,  whw 
he  has  not,  to  our  satisfaction,  been  able  to  cle 
up.  In  the  very  statement  of  his  argument 
takes  for  granted  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
is  his  aim  to  establish.  The  Bible  is  true,  becaT 
God  in  the  Bible  says  it  is  true.  "God,  '^^ 
His  own  hand,  gives  us  the  canon;  God,  with^ 
own  mouth,   asserts  the  plenary  inspiratioi^ 


mistakcable,   hard  old  Protestant  ground.     His 
doctrine  is   "the   Bible   and   the   Bible  only." 
Henco  he  is  very  severe  upon  Popery,  and  very 
severe,    also,   upon  nationalism.     His  questions 
are — and  everybody  knows  they  are  tough  enough 
— "How  does  authority  belong  to  the  Bible ?  How 
is  the   canon  of  the   Bible  absolutely  certain  ? 
How  is  the  text  of  the  Biblo  wholly  inspired  r 
How  does  this  Biblo,  when  read  by  the  help  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  supply  a  law  wliich  is  at  once 
clear,  sufficient,  and  obligatory  ?     How  docs  true 
freedom  of  inquiry  accord  with  true  submission :" 
The  theory  of  inspiration  and  authenticity  advo- 
cated by  Count  de  Gasparin,  is  much  bolder  and 
more  extreme  than  that  admitted  by  Neander, 
Avith  whom,  in  a  tone  of  pity,  he  finds  some  fault. 
Those  liberal  believers  of  this  age,  too,  who  say 
that  the  sacred  writers  were  neither  professors 
of  history,  nor  professors  of  geology,  are  visited 
with  honest  reproach,  if  not  vdih  logical  refuta- 
tion.     Four  years,  we  are  informed,  has  been 
devoted  to  preparatory  study,  the  results  of  which 
wo  have  before  us.      Good.     Pew  writers  are, 
now-a-days,  earnest  and  patient  enough  to  spend 
so  long  a  time  in  the  preparation  of  so  short  a  work, 
and  if  the  work  be  neither  conclusive  nor  com- 
plete, the  labour  which  has  been  brought  to  it, 
and  the  evident  honesty  of  its  positions,  entitle  it 
to  some  admiration.      It  is  intimated  that  the 
noxifive  or  ten  years  are  to  be  consecrated  to  \\\c 
consummation  of  the  task  thus  deliberately  and 
enthusiastically   undertaken,   and  the  world,    at 
the  termination  of  that  period,  is  to  receive  a 
treatise  on  the  authenticity,  hai'inony,  chrenology, 
contradictions,  histor}^,  reasonableness,   (Src,  tScc., 
of  the  Bible.     According  to  Dr.  Cumming,   and 
some  other  proplietic  interpreters,  this  labour  will 
by  that  time  have  been  rendered  quite  superfluous, 
for  Christ  is  to  come  himself  in  about  ten  years, 
to  attest,  by  His  own  glory,  the  truth  of  His  own 
word! 

Thero^  is  much  dogmatirim  in  the  spirit,  and 
much  flimsiness  and  dissipation  in  the  style  of 
this  book,  both  faults  the  natural,  but  unfortunaiu, 
fruit  of  tbo  /inthor't?  ponscientiousness.     It  comes 


God  speaks  in  the  Bible  or  not.  Surely,  it 
bad  theology  to  say  that  a  book  that  dccla« 
itself  divine,  is  tlierefore  divine !  yet,  this  seen 
to  be  the  basal  argument  of  this  volume.  Ti 
those  who  lu'e  anxious  to  read  everything  flial 
may  be  said  on  this  problem,  it  will  prove  a  bool 
of  considerable  interest ;  to  those  who  are  oontent 
with  a  dogmatic  assertion  of  opinion,  on  so  saond 
and  momentous  a  subject,  it  will  be  wdooma; 
to  the  honest  and  intelligent  inquirer,  it  won't  If 
worth  much,  and  to  the  sceptical  it  will  be 
simply  amusing.  "We  feel  assured  that  an  attei^ 
to  prove  too  much  is  worse  than  a  determinahoii 
to  have  too  little  proved ;  and  the  more  Scriptaw 
is  made  superciliously  to  defy  reason,  the  man 
will  reason  bo  led  superciliously  to  scorn  tbc 
pretensions  of  Scripture.  We  give  one  extad 
illustrative  at  once  of  the  style,  and  the  rcawn- 
ing  characteristic  of  the  whole  ; — 

It  is  inix)ossililo  to  examine  the  books  of  the  BiW^ 
closely  wiiliout  bein;:?  struck  by  their  erident  autheiitHSl)' 
Vou  lind  there,  on  every  hand,  that  unraistiikeaUe  in 
press  of  tniih  wliirli  is  afforded  ly  those  nunule^ 
toiical,  peographical,  luid  political  agreements,  ^|» 
no  forger,  liowever  skilful,  can  contrive.  Nor  aw oUw 
marks  of  truth  wanting.  There  is  a  tone  aboofc*"' 
IJible  wliicli  falsehood  never  has,  nay,  which,  apart fr* 
falsehooil,  no  mere  man  ever  attains  when  relatiog  U« 
things  of  God.  Man  exaggerates,  or  get**  into  an  ec8to<J 
and  dwells  largely  on  personal  details ;  in  shorti  P*^ 
into  his  hooks  what  he  puts  into  his  oral  tradili^Si  * 
we  have  examples  of  his  doing  in  Uie  Apoajpoi 
Oospels,  and  the  lives  of  the  saints.  But  there «W 
thing  of  all  this  in  the  gospels.  Much  as  the  writ€»<i 
them  have  to  say,  they  merely  tell  us  what  is  imp€rtW 
for  our  edification,  and  never  introduce  one  wonl  fof.^ 
gratification  of  our  curiosity.  Tliey  never  break  art 
exclninations  ;  they  never  stop  to  express  their  adffli'' 
tion,  or  to  giv<,'  their  judgment ;  they  relate  the  sutfennf 
and  death  of  our  Lord  without  adiling  one  wofd  ' 
adoration  ;  they  tell  us  of  the  betrayal  by  Judas  iritlK>| 
expressing  one  word  of  abhorrence.  Nor  are  ^ 
l^pistles  less  reserve<l  than  the  Gospels,  and  the  0 
Testament  is  as  much  so  as  the  New.  And  to  suck 
length  does  this  go,  that  the  absence  of  anyjudgro* 
rogMrdiiig  the  cnines  which  are  there  reconled,  is  ofl 
felt  by  a  reader  to  present  a  moral  dilllculty.^  ] 
where,  but  in  inspired  Scripture,  shall  we  tlnd  sSan 
omis.;:ions  ?  There  are  other  characteristics  of  Scrilit 
to  which  w»-  might  advert.    We  might  examine  into 
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fhB  of  tho  writers,  the  ar-jjuments  for  the 
J  of  different  books,  whicli  may  be  found  even 
mmatical  in  Accuracies  they  contain,  and  the 
le  divinity  of  the  l^ible,  arising  from  the  har- 
li  exists  between  all  the  fifty  works,  written 
80  diverse,  under  religious  and  social  condi- 
issimilar,  and  by  men  so  utterly  unlike  one 
eh«racter  and  education,  <irc.,  <S:c. 

a  fair  specimen  of  what  Count  do  Gas- 
done.  There  is  much  that  is  old  in  tho 
;  has  been  answered  a  thousand  times; 
it  can  never  be  answered.  What  is 
.all  in  philosophy,  though  admirable  in 


f  Travel  in  Central  America,  Ghiapaa^and 
By  the  late  John  Lloyd  Sikphens. 
amerous  Engravings.  llevis«'d  ironi  the 
.merican  editions,  with  Additions,  by  F. 
nrooD.      London  :    Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 


ents  of  this  rather  portly  volume  are 
uoiliar  to  that  portion  of  the  reading 

0  have  made  the  ruined  cities  of  Central 
in  object  of  study.  The  present  is  the 
ish  edition  of  the  work  which  has  ap- 
td  it  is  put  forth  in  a  superior  style, 

1  the  whole  of  the  illustrations  from  the 
volume,  together  with  others  now  pub- 
the  first  time.  The  narrative  is  one  of 
f  novelty  and  interest,  containing  some 
irieties  of  personal  adventure,  and  suf- 
id  escapes  from  peril  of  every  kind, 
which  tlie  travellers  set  themselves  to 
they  certainly  executed  in  no  common 
d  they  tell  us  all  that  is  possible  to  bo 
;  tho  present  moment  of  the  cities  of 
cdenque,  and  Uxraal,  concerning  which 
strange  and  Anld  si)Cculation  has  been 
from  time  to  time.     With  the  aid  of  the 

drawings,  which  are  admirable  of  their 
capitally  engraved,  we  have  here  almost 
0  panorama  of  these  cities  of  tho  Ame- 
lert.      Of    the    difficulties    which    the 

had  to  contend  with  in  their  explora- 
can  give  no  account,  but  must  refer  the 
tho  volume,  which  ought  to  find  its  way 
J  reading-room  and  public  institution. 
luable  as  a  record  of  curious  facts  and 
re  of  difficult  and  persevering  labours. 
\  been  the  object  of  the  expedition — not 
ng  or  the  marvellous.  Alluding  to  ccr- 
iinded  notions  which  have  been  entcr- 
specting  the  antiquity  of  these  ruined 
3  author  has  the  following  suggestive 


pv  destroys  much  of  tho  interest  that  hangs 
ruins  to  assign  to  them  a  niodcin  date ;  but 
m  age  whose  spirit  is  to  discard  phantasms 
at  truth,  and  the  interest  lost  in  one  i)articul!ir 
in  another  scarcely  inferior ;  for  the  nearer 
ing  the  builders  of  these  cities  to  our  own 
I  greater  is  our  chanc(»  of  knowing?  all. 
It  the  country  the  convents  arc  ricli  in  innnu 
gI  documents  written  by  the  early  fathers, 
nd  Indians,  who  vorj'  soun  aecjuired  tho  kin»w. 
p«U8h  and  the  art  of  writjn«{.    Those  liav(> 


never  been  examined  with  tho  slightest  reference  to 
this  subject ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some 
precious  memorial  is  now  mouldering  in  the  lilimi y  ol'  a 
neighbouring  convent,  vhich  would  determine  tin-  J... 
toiy  of  some  one  of  these  ruined  cities.  JMurouNC  ,  1 
cannot  help  believiag  that  the  taUebs  of  hierojjjljpliits 
will  yet  be  read.  No  strong  curiosity  has  hitherto  bctn 
directed  to  them ;  vigour  and  acutencs^  of  intelleit, 
knowledge  and  learning,  havo  never  been  expended 
upon  them.  For  centuries  the  hieroglyphics  of  Ky^yi  t 
were  inscrutable,  and,  though  not  perhaps  in  our  day,  1 
feel  persuaded  that  a  key  surer  than  that  of  the  llo-etia 
stone  will  be  discovered.  And  if  only  three  centuri*  s 
have  elapsed  since  any  one  of  those  unknown  cities  wjis 
inhabited,  tlie  race  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  extinct. 
Their  descendants  iire  still  in  the  land,  scattered,  per- 
haps, and  retired,  like  our  own  Indians,  into  the  wildej-- 
nesses,  which  have  never  yet  been  penetrated  by  tho 
white  man,  hut  not  lost ;  living  as  their  fatliers  di«', 
erecting  the  same  buildings  of  "  lime  and  stone,"  "  with 
ornaments  of  sculpture  and  plastered,"  "  large  court.s," 
and  "  lufty  towers  with  high  ranges  of  steps,"  and  sUil 
curing  on  tablets  of  stone  tlie  same  mysterious  hiero- 
glyphics; and  if,  in  consideration  that  I  have  not  often 
indulged  in  speculative  conjecture,  the  reader  wdl  allow 
one  flight,  I  turn  to  that  vast  and  unknown  region, 
untraversed  by  a  single  road,  wherein  fancy  ]>ictuix.*s 
that  mysterious  city,  seen  from  tho  topmost  range  of 
the  Cordilleras,  of  unconijuered,  unvisited,  and  unsought 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  In  conclusion,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
determine  which  would  ho  the  greatest  enterprise — .'in 
attempt  to  reach  this  mysterious  city,  to  decipher  tie 
tablets  of  hieroglj-phics,  or  to  wade  through  tlio  accu- 
mulated manuscripts  of  three  centuries  in  the  hbrarits 
of  the  convents. 


Controversial  Catechi»m ;  or,  Protestantism  licfutid 
and  Catholicism  Estahlhhed,  th:  By  the  1U'\. 
Stki'IIen  Keknan.  Kdiuburgh :  Marsh  tnid 
Beattic.     London:  Dolnmn.     1854. 

This  Roman  Catholic  Catechism  has  run  to  tl.i? 
twelfth  thousand,  a  fact  which  shows  that  it  musl 
be  popular  with  a  uumerous  class  of  readers  aii'l 
students.  We  confess  that  wo  have  not  discrimi- 
nation to  discern  its  transccndant  merits.  Wluit- 
ever  beauties  it  may  possess,  to  us  it  appears 
pre-eminently  wanting  in  tiuth  and  charity — 
both  of  whicli  are  necessary  in  these  days  to  esta- 
blish anything  conducive  to  the  true  worship  of 
God.  The  following  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Keciiuu'd 
testimony : — 

The  Albigenses  taught  tliat  tliero  were  two  Gods  an«l 
two  Christs;  they  reprobated  mai-riago,  denied  all  tin.' 
sacraments,  as  well  as  the  rcsuiTcclion  of  tho  body. 
The  Waldenses  aimed  at  plunder;  they  declared  it  u 
heinous  sin  for  a  magistrate  to  condemn  to  death  for  any 
crime.  According  to  them  it  was  a  mortal  sin  to  take  an 
oath.  The  clergy  became  reprobates  by  holding  onr 
farthing's  worth  of  property.  In  other  things  the5-(' 
deluded  fanatics  were  Catliolic;  they  held  the  sacraments, 
mas^!,  transubstantiation,  and  purgatory,  Sec.  The  WUl 
Uthtes  maintained,  that  man  must  sin,  that  (iod  approvt  ^ 
of  sin;  yet,  with  evident  inconsistency,  they  (leclarcl 
that  all  power,  whether  of  the  priest  or  magistrate?,  i^ 
forfeited  by  the  commission  of  one  mortal  sin  ;  they  con 
eluded,  that  as  tliey  themselves  were  fill  free  from  sin, 
so  all  power  belonged  to  tliem.  As  to  the  Hussites,  theii 
doctrines  were  those  of  Wicklitle,  their  principles  wtii' 
seditious  and  unchristian,  and  plunder  was  their  object. 

This  is  tli^  sort  of  Inowledg.'  which  a  prie."< 
imparts  to  his  flock.  It  is  only  in  keeping,  thai 
a  blockhead  who  teaches  such  stuff  as  liistory. 
sbo'.ild  di^'semhu:te  U  lh<:<»Vvv;v  v  v\\vvU\  v^\\\v,t\vV\>\\v  ^ 
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— sliould  advocate  indulgences,  and  set  up  x^urga- 
tory  as  a  necessity. 


Sifjns  of  the  Times ;  the  Moslem  and  his  End,  the 
Christian  and  his  Hope.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Gumming. 
D.D.     Pp.  144.     I.ondon  :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

Three  lectures  delivered  by  the  indefatigable 
jiutlior  at  Exeter  Hall,  Freemasons'  Hall,  and  at 
Leicester,  arc  here  collected  into  an  interesting, 
useful,  and  timely  little  volume.  Of  the  three 
we  ourselves  like  the  last  least.  The  second, 
**  The  Moslem  and  his  End,"  will  be  read  with 
avidity  at  the  present  exciting  moment,  when  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  civilised  world  are  straining 
towards  the  East,  and  when  thoughtful  and  reve- 
rent meil  are  turning  over  the  pages  of  prophecy 
vriih.  absorbing  interest,  endeavouring  to  spell  out 
the  '  future  of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross.  Re- 
specting the  opinions  and  views  set  forth  by  the 
author,  wo  cannot,  of  course,  bo  expected  to  in- 
dorse every  one.  We  may  sometimes  hesitate 
whore  the  Doctor  is  certain,  and  deem  some  of 
his  conclusions  hasty  and  his  interpretations  fan- 
ciful ;  but  as  his  aim  is  confessedly  not  to  foretell, 
but  **  to  forth  tell  what  is  already  predicted  in  the 
sacred  volume,"  we  bid  him  6od  speed  in  his 
praiseworthy  endeavours,  especially  as  no  man 
can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these  pages  without 
a  deeper  reverence  for  the  oracles  of  God,  and  a 
fuller  trust  in  the  doctrine  of  a  merciful  and  over- 
ruling Providence,  which  shall  biing  truth,  love, 
and  righteousuesa  out  of  all  the  present  change 
and  disorganization.  Wo  extract  the  following 
passage,  as  illustrative  of  a  portion  of  the  author's 
views  on  the  Eastern  question  at  the  present  mo- 
ment : — 

So  striking  ore  the  prophetic  dates  relating  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  that  one  interpreta- 
tor  of  prophecy  in  1840,  fixed  the  period  of  its  end  at 
184i>,  ns  the  earhest  dat« ;  and  almost  every  student  of 
propliecy,  of  any  note  or  name,  Mr.  Elliot,  Dr.  Keith, 
.Mr.  Bickersteth,  and  Mr.  Birks,  were  imanimous  in 
regarding  its  utter  overthiow  as  just  at  our  doors,  hefore 
the  present  invasion  of  Kussia.  I  do  not  say  that  our 
views  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  are  to  regulate  cabinets ; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  us  calmly,  yet  patiently,  to  look 
on  the  I'resent  complications  in  the  East,  as  the  irresis- 
tible harbingers  of  the  speedy  extinction  of  error;  and 
we  almost  regret  that  our  great  nation  should  be  dragged 
into  war,  to  .avert  what  we  regard  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, prophetically  viewed,  and  a  consummation,  which, 
on  other  grounds,  we  would  hasten  rather  than  delay. 
Stii'h'nts  of  prophecy  are  neither  fatalists  nor  prophets, 
l»nt,  investigators  of  those  glimpses  of  the  future  which 
t!i3  Author  of  the  Bible  has  been  pleased  to  reveal.  The 
sn!no  prophetic  record  that  thus  indicates  tlie  near  down- 
fall of  Mahometanism,  informs  us  that  this  downfall  is 
to  make  way  for  the  march  of  '*  kings  from  the  sun- 
rij^ing."  Whether  this  refers  to  the  Jews,  as  I  believe, 
or  to  tlio  emergence  of  the  ancient  Oriental  Churches, 
i^  a  matter  of  dispute.  But  this  is  plain,  that  the 
Christians  of  the  East  will  gain  in  all  respects  by  the 
waning  of  the  Crescent,  and  prove  a  better  obstruction 
to  Russia's  ambition  than  the  Turks. 

Now,  it  spems  clear  from  the  words  of  Daniel's  pro- 

l)hecy,  that  the  great  Mahometan  delusion — for  such,  as 

Christian^,  we  must  regard  it — and  its  head  and  strength, 

the  Ottoman  dynasty,  will  not  be  struck  down  by  a  blow, 

_  A5 Russia  expects,  but  must,  if  prophecy  be  true,  gradually 

am/  progressively  expii'C'     It  dies  out;  its  wtitcis  are 


'  literally  evaporated ;  it  expires  of  age,  decrepitudi 
decay.  I  do  not  believe,  from  prophecy,  that  the  Be 
eagle  will  be  allowed  to  tear  it  to  pieces,  or  to  hsi 
Sultan's  palace  for  its  eyrie.  I  do  not  believe  t 
will  be  suffered  to  disappear,  till  the  last  pnlse 
feebly  in  the  Mahometan  heart;  but  whether  the 
peace  or  war,  Turkey  is  equally  exhausted.  If  B 
persists  in  her  infatuated  ambition,  Turkey,  as  a  Ml 
medan  power,  will  be  destroyed ;  if  Russia  is  comp 
before  the  bayonets  of  Europe,  to  retire  to  the  Kii 
the  Turkish  exchequer  will  be  exhausted ;  and  in  < 
case,  the  prophecy  of  its  expiring  will  be  fulfillec 
will  **  be  broken  without  hand."  The  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  will  gradually  evaporate. 


Russia.    Abridged  from  the  French  of  the  Mai 
de  Custine.    London :  Longman  and  Co.     1€ 

In  three  consecutive  numbers  of  the  "  TraTd 
Library,"  we  have  here  the  substance  of 
celebrated  work  of  the  Marquis  de  Custini 
Russia.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  ezisteno 
any  other  work  containing  such  an  abundatii 
information  as  to  the  secret  policy,  the  maai 
customs,  and  characteristic  modes  of  aoting  of 
empire  of  the  I^orthom  autocrat — and  iti  pi 
cation  in  a  cheap  form  at  the  present  mat 
is  a  real  bonus  to  the  reading  pablic,  and  to ; 
section  of  it  especially  who,  wishing  to  bi  i 
informed  on  a  matter  of  general  and  incmi 
interest,  have  but  little  time  for  close  and  e 
tinuous  application.  The  Marquis  is  a  dearlo 
of  truth,  and  though  an  orthodox  Roman  Catho 
and  colouring  nil  his  opinions  with  the  medi 
of  Catholic  views — yet  adheres  with  scrapoli 
conscientiousness  to  fact,  to  the  prejudice,  if  m 
be,  of  even  his  most  intimate  friends.  We  cam 
read  ten  pages  of  his  book  without  feeling  t 
he  is  a  reliable  authority,  and  yielding  him  ( 
credence  accordingly.  We  must  make  one 
two  extracts,  relative  to  matters  of  interest 
the  present  moment.  All  cj'es  are  at  pre» 
turned  to  Kronstadt. 

Kronntadt  is  a  very  flat  island  in  the  middle  of 
Gulf  of  Finland.  Thfs  aquatic  fortress  is  raised  tb 
the  sea,  only  just  sufficiently  to  defend  the  navigi* 
to  St.  Petersburg.  Its  foundations,  and  many  of 
works,  are  under  water.  Its  guns  are  dispose*!,  iccc 
ing  to  the  Russians,  with  great  skill,  and  by  virtue 
the  shower  of  ball  that  an  onler  of  the  Emperort  co 
here  pour  upon  an  enemy,  the  place  passes  for 
pregnable.  I  am  not  aware  whether  these  guni  o* 
mand  both  the  passages  of  the  Gulf;  the  RussiaMji' 
could  have  informed  me,  would  not  Sly  experiw 
although  of  recent  date,  has  already  taught  me 
distrust  the  rhodomontades  and  exaggerations  in  wb 
the  subjects  of  the  Czar,  inspired  by  an  excess  of  IM 
the  service  of  their  master,  indulge. 

The  re-building  of  the  Winter  Palace  at 
Petersburg,  which,  as  all  the  world  knows, ' 
completed  in  a  single  year,  affords  a  monsti 
example  of  the  bloody  recklessness  of  Xichol 
paternal  goveniment. 

In  order  to  complete  the  structure  at  the  time 
pointed  by  the  Emperor,  unheard-of  efforts  were  » 
sary.  The  interior  works  were  continued  during 
great  frosts ;  0,000  workmen  were  continually  emplc 
of  these  a  considerable  number  died  daily,  but 
victims  were  instantly  replaced  by  other  cham] 
Inought  forwaid  f^  perish  in  their  turn  in  this  inglo 
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bntch.    And  the  sole  end  of  all  these  sacrifices  was  to 

graaff  tbe  caprice  of  one  man  ! How  many 

gtasnuonH  of  monarchs  has  not  the  exami)le  of  Peter 
^tM  Great  cormpted !  During  frosts,  when  the  thermo- 
zBetn  was  at  twenty-five  to  thirty  degrees  below  0  of 
SMimiar,U,000  obscure  martyrs — ^martyrs  without  merit, 
fcr  their  obedience  was  inroluntary — were  simt  up  in 
lulls  heated  to  thirty  degrees  of  Reaumur,  in  order  that 
tJie  walls  might  dry  more  quickly.  That,  in  entering 
•odleaTiog  this  abode  of  death,  destined  to  become,  by 
'viruie  of  their  sacrifice,  the  abode  of  vanity,  maj^niticencc, 
and  pleasure,  these  miserable  beings  would  hnve  to 
endore  a  difference  of  fifty  to  sixty  degrees  of  tempera- 

tore. I  was  told  that  those  who  had  to  paint 

tbe  interior  of  the  most  highly  heated  halls  were  obliged 
to  place  on  their  heads  a  kind  of  bonnet  of  ice,  in  order 
topreserre  the  use  of  their  senses  under  the  burning 
temperature.  Had  there  been  a  design  to  disgust  the 
irorld  with  arts,  elegance,  luxury,  and  all  tho  pomp  of 
courts,  could  a  more  efficacious  mode  have  been  taken? 
AaA  neT^theless  the  sovereign  was  called  father  by  the 
nen  immolated  before  his  eyes  in  prosecuting  an  object 
of  pare  imperial  vanity.  They  were  neither  spies  nor 
Banian  cynics  who  gave  me  these  details,  the  authenti- 
city of  which  I  can  guarantee. 

O0  Cuatine  forms  hit  opinion  of  the  character 
rf  Kioh^  from  the  tyranny  which  it  is  his 
U^t  to  diiplay  towaros  his  subjects  in  indi- 
iUmI  oasea.  Tbe  case  of  the  Princess  Iroubetzkoii 
vbse  hittory  is  well  known  to  the  reading 
faUio  of  all  Europe,  giTes  rise  to  the  following 
OQodnsiTe  summary  against  the  Autocrat : — 

For  my  own  part,  I  judce  of  a  man's  power  over 
otben  by  that  which  I  see  him  exercise  over  himself, 
ud  I  cannot  believe  his  autliority  safely  established 
util  he  can  venture  to  forgive.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
Ttttnres  only  to  punish.  Pardon  might  be  a  dangerous 
example  to  a  people  who  are  still  ko  rude  in  tlie  depths 
tf  their  hearts.  The  prince  lowers  himself  to  the  level 
of  bis  savage  subjects;  he  hardens  himself  with  them; 
Iwdoes  not  fear  to  brutalise  them  in  order  to  attack 
tbem;  people  and  sovereign  emulate  each  other  in 
deoeptionn,  prejudices,  and  inhumanity.  AbominnMe 
combination  of  barbarism  and  weakness,  intcrchnnu'e  of 
ferodty,  circulation  of  fulseluxHl,  whieh  warms  the  life 
of  ft  monster! — a  cadaverous  body  whoso  blood  is  poison. 

^Qrh  is  despotism  in  its  essence  and  action I 

liftTeno  more  hesitation,  no  more  uiioertainty  of  opinion, 
|>  regards  the  character  of  tho  Emperor  Nicholas.  .My 
judgment  of  that  prince  is  at  length  formed,  lie  is  a 
^otm  of  talent  and  of  resolution  ;  it  needs  that  In; 
"hoold  be,  to  constitute  himself  the  gaoler  of  the  third 
^  the  globe ;  but  he  wants  magnanimity.  The  use 
that  he  makes  of  his  power  only  too  clearly  pri>vc^  this 
tome. 

The  author  travels  throiigli  the  l>cst  part  of 
European  Bnssia,  and,  making  cxtcusivo  notes 
^pon  every  variety  of  subject,  reports  at  consider- 
able length  upon  all  things  caleuluted  to  attnict 
the  notice  of  a'  philosophic  observer  aiid  it  prac- 
tical poHtician.  We  can  warmly  recommend  his 
production  to  our  readers. 


Few  men  who  have  often  listened  to  Mr.  Blnnej, 
will  fail  to  recognise  the  truth  of  Mr.  Ritchie's 
portrait  of  him,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  sketch  of  Mehille.  Others  are 
less  like,  and  of  others  ag:ain  we  profess  ourselves 
incapable  of  judging.  \Vo  have  a  notion  that 
Dr.  Campbell  has  liardly  justice  done  him — tho 
doctor  ought  not  to  be  called  a  superficial  thinker, 
though  lie  does  put  forth  an  immense  amount  of 
superficial  matter,  having  such  a  tremendous 
superficies  to  cover — but  he  can  write  the  Queen's 
English,  when  put  upon  his  mettle,  as  well 
perhaps  as  any  man  south  of  tho  Tweed,  and 
ought  to  have  the  credit  of  it.  Touching  the 
Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  of  Percy  Chapel,  our 
sketcher  records  strange  blunders,  and  it  is  per- 
plexing to  imagine  where  he  picked  them  up. 
It  was  not  in  Glasgow  that  the  pretentious  Bob 
first  opened  his  mouth  so  wide,  but  in  Bath. 
His  father,  who  occasionally  played  clown  in  a 
pantomime,  on  the  Bath  stage,  and  held  somo 
slender  appointment  in  connexion  with  the  theatre, 
bore  the  name  of  Gomorj;,  or  Oumry ;  tho  '*  Mont" 
was  a  euphonious  addition,  assumed  by  the  eon 
when  he  started  on  his  poetical  career,  perpetrated 
the  '' Omninresence,"  and  then  consigned  Lord 
B  vron  to  hell,  and  stuck  himself  in  the  title-page 
of  a  quarto  in  a  Byron  collar.  Poor  old  Gomeiy 
died  last  summer,  without  ever  lending  his 
paternal  countcnanco  to  the  assumed  "Mont," 
if  we  are  to  credit  the  obituary  notice  in  the 
*'Bath  Journal,"  which  lies  before  us.  It  is 
creditable  to  tho  son  to  have  raised  himself  from 
a  verj-  humble  position  very  early  in  life,  though 
it  may  not  bo  so  creditable  to  the  public  to  have 
I  ruined  him  by  undeserved  praise,  and  to  have 
I  committed  tbe  gross  blunder  of  mistaking  him 
for  a  genius. 


^London  Pulpit.      By  James  Kwing  RircmE. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.     isra 

Thekb  is  consideniblc  verisimilitude  in  somo  of 
^W  sketches,  though  they  are  much  too  brief 
fo  be  regarded  as  more  than  mere  outlines.  It 
'5  possible,  however,  to  throw  chanicter  even  into 
^outline,  and  this  is  done  with  good  effect  iu 
*^«ni  of  these  smart  and  off-hand  compositions. 


Jftm:  Jlutherfurtl ;  or  the  Miners  Strike,  r>y  a 
I  Frieinl  oi  tho  IVopJe.  Loiuhm  :  Clarke,  Heeton, 
'      and  t'o.     isra. 

Tins  is  a  domestic  stoiy,  intended  to  illustrate 

the  evils  of  strike.^.      \Ve  do  not  feel  by  any 

metnis  sure  that  it  i)ut8  the  saddle  on  the  right 

liorjfc  ;   and  it  appears  to  us  very  possible  to  show 

that  tJK?  writer  is  fundamentally  wrong  in  tho 

principles  which  underlie  his  philanthropy.      He 

is  a  pliilantliropist,  however,  and  writes  earnestly 

jand  faithfully,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purjwsc 

•knows  well  the  class   whom   he   undertakes   tc 

j  describe  and   admonish.     He  is  at  home  among 

!  iheni,  and  intimate  with  their  circumstances  and 

I  condition,    and  it  is  this  fact,  rather  than  any 

j  merit  either  of  plot  or  diction,  which  renders  his 

volume  interesting. 


The  fh'Cdt  Sttcrifire  ;  or,  the  Gospel  accordintj  to 
fjeritieiiif.  By  the  Kev.  John  Cummino.  D.D., 
F.K.S.K.     l^ndoii :  J.  F.  Shaw      1H.*^1. 

''  The  Gospel  according  to  Leviticus "  is  a 
strangely  sounding  phrase,  but  it  is  one  which 
is  perfectly  applicable  itt  the  present  instance 
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this  volumo  consisting  of  eleven  sermons  preached 
in  connexion  with  the  Expositions  of  Leviticus, 
already  published.  The  piissagcs  illustrated  are 
from  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  principally  of 
Paul,  and  tlie  work  is  intended  to  reflect  the 
light  of  Christianity  upon  tlie  Old  Testament  law. 
The  following  extract  may  be  regarded  as  a  k(}y- 
note  to  the  entire  volume  : — 

The  Cliristian  Chiirch  never,  from  Paradise  till  now, 
was  witliout  a  sacritice  to  niuke,  or  a  sacrament  torecoive. 
For  four  tlionsand  yoai*s  boforo  ('Iirist  sacrifices  wore 
offered  up  day  l)y  day,  in  order  to  carry  forward  tlie 
hearts  of  the  otlercrs  to  Chi-ist,  tlu^  only,  and  the  atoninj^ 
sacrifice.  For  two  thousand  yoars  after,  sacraments 
have  been  celebrated  in  the  Chrij^tian  Church,  pointing 
the  faith  of  tlie  celebrants  backwards  still  to  the  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  The 
sacrifices  before  Christ  camt?,  preached  Christ  to  come ; 
the  sacraments  since  Cliri-<t  came,  preach  Christ  who 
has  come:  but  the  centre  and  the  object  of  both  was 
Christ,  and  both  destitute  of  inherent  virtue,  and  precious 
only  as  preaching  simply  Him  who  is  all  our  salvation 
and  all  our  desire. 

This  volume  contains  much  good  and  solid  mat- 
ter, and  has  evidently  cost  the  author  more 
earnest  and  serious  thought  than  some  of  his 
productions,  to  which  we  could  refer,  of  more 
than  twice  its  bulk. 


The  City  of  Geiiis.      A  Poem.     London:  G.  Boll. 
1853. 

Tab  City  of  Gems  is  a  vision  of  a  new  heaven, 
such  a  state  of  equivocal  blessedness  as  we  con- 
ceive wiU  excite  very  few  longing  desires  to 
enjoy  it.  To  bo  transformed  iutf>  a  stone,  and 
built  into  a  wall,  is  the  author's  idea  of  celestial 
beatitude.  To  a  common-sense  appreciation  such 
a  destiny  would  smack  of  horror,  and  would  be 
scarcely  more  endurable  than  the  infernal  limbo 
of  the  purgatory  of  the  Romanist.  It  is  no  com- 
pensation, in  onr  view,  that  the  stones  are  all 
gems,  and  that  they  send  forth  melodious  tones, 
a  faculty  which  is  plainly  due  to  the  convenience 
of  the  rhyme — had  they  been  bricks  they  would 
have  sent  forth  sticks  with  as  good  reason  and 
logic.  The  author  of  this  so-called  poem  has 
the  faculty  of  tagging  rh}Tnes,  by  meims  of  a 
process  exceedingly  fatigidng  and  laborious,  to 
the  reader  at  least ;  but  his  imagination  is  morbid 
and  A-icious,  and  abounding  in  heavy  conceits. 
The  Gems  are  dcsciibed  after  the  following 
stylo : — 

The  pearls  were  those  pure  maids,  who  served  their  Lord 

In  cloister,  and  in  chapel,  and  in  cell. 
Whose  work  was  oft  to  beautify  his  word 

With  holy  blazonry,  and  who  full  well, 
With  fingers  chaste,  could  curious  limnings  frame 

Of  holy  wiMiien,  who  were  dedicate 
To  heaven,  to  put  all  lighter  maids  to  shame 

By  lowliness  of  life,  and  thought  sedate ; 
Who  fed  the  hungry  soul,  and  clotli'd  the  poor, 
Thus  in  heaven  laying  up  an  evcrhvsting  store. 

The  iasper  sUmo  expn.«ssed  those  honest  muid^, 
Wno  earuM  their  bread  by  diligence  and  toil, 

La^>oiiring  in  fields  of  eni-th,  who  niijged  hind:> 
IVere  oh  c^Uwm'd,  X-o,,  cV-c. 


The  topaz  showed  those  souls  which  Icmg  had  bonio 

Unhealthy  labour  in  the  crowded  marts 
Of  populous  cities,  where  neglect  and  scorn 

And  penury  had  prey'd  upon  their  hearts ; 
Urged  by  severe  taskmasters,  their  worn  strength 

Uad  given  way  to  languor  and  despair ; 
And  their  tired  spirits  had  attained  at  length 

Unto  the  pui-er  light  of  heavenly  air, 
According  to  that  merciful  decree, 
Which  compensates  life\s  ills  with  heaven's  felicity. 

"We  know  nothing  of  the  "  merciful  decree  '*  *^^ 
here  spoken  of,  nor  where  to  look  for  its  promulj^^^p.  ^ 
gation.  The  above  extract  may  serve  as  a  samplT^-^  j. 
of  the  theology  as  well  as  the  poetry  of  th-^cj.j| 
curious   composition — both  of  which,   it  will  If"  j 

seen,  are  of  a  very  doubtful  sort. 


The  Comforter ;  or^  Th^wjhti  on  the  Injiuence  of  m,  "  /», 
Holy  Sidrit.  By  the  llev.  J.  Gumming,  J).£  _  ^j] 
F.Ii.S.Pi.     London  :  Ilall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     I8r)«-— z.  ^:,i 

This  volume  consists  of  eight  short,  pithy,  a^s-:^  and 
eloquent  discourses  on  the  office  of  the  Holy  8pii«-^tiri(. 
They  will  be  found,  on  perusal,  far  more  pracd^. tacti- 
cal than  essays  on  this  subject  usaally  are,  m^M,  nnd 
perhaps  on  that  accoimt  will  possess  attracti^-  -t^ioiis 
for  a  class  of  readers  not  generally  given  to  ^  .  tljo 
consideration  of  such  serious  matters.  We  el*  .^^hnll 
(luute  a  striking  and  truthfid  passage. 

The  acceptance  of  tlie  truth, "  not  by  might  or  by  po' 
is  gaining  ground  every  day  in  the  conrictions  of  i 
kind.     Men  once  thought  that  there  was  might  onlJi 
the  sword,  in  splendour,  in  greatness ;  and  the  possib»:i 
of  impression  only  in  those  who  were  arrayed  in 

purple,  or  who  wore  diadems,  and  wielded  the  sce[ 

of  the  world.     But  they  begin  to  find  now  that  thert^^u 
other  elements  of  might  than  victories ;  that  thcK-  — clj 
such  a  thing  as  moral  power;   and  that  the  grct  -^n^eati-?! 
man  is  not  always  he  who  gains  the  greatest  numb*-«i_*ber  of 

battles It  begins  to  be  felt  that  moral  eleur  m  .mcut^ 

have  something  to  do  with  a  nation's  grandeur;  ^;  thai 
victor)'  in  battle  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  most  lai«==s  -^tin'^, 
glory.  There  is  a  rivalry  of  poiice  more  beautifoT^  -^nl «,.! 
heroic  than  the  rivalry  of  war;  lowly  things  tha^__^t  the 
carnal  eye  does  not  notice,  may  be  the  elements  oi  -M  f  Usf. 
ing   strength,  and  of  a  higher  and  more  imperislC      hahh^ 

renown,  than  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  gaiii^ 'lents 

rolled  in  blood,  and  the  shock  of  victorious  or  of  wn. 

quished  empires.  Ships,  laden  with  the  mission^^^Wrs 
of  the  everlasting  (Jospel,  are  as  sublime  a  sight  as  -  ^bijn 
armed  with  soldiers.  Iron  may  be  beaten  into  rai  ^^  an 
proiierly  and  more  beautifully  than  into  cannon^,  f*''^ 
sabres,  and  muskets,  and  bayonets.  The  ships  ^h-it 
cro>jS  the  ocean,  hkc  the  white  doves  of  comnm  *yrri\ 
bearing  books  and  letters  to  mankind  throughout'  ^i  ^'' 
whole  earth,  ai'e  sights  at  least  as  beautiful  and  impr^"  ^• 
sive  as  ships  canying  detiance,  and  all  the  elemec»J^ 
of  bloodshed  and  war,  over  all  the  ends  of  the  esrt-^^^- 

It  begins  to  bo  felt  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  rwr '"^ 

greatness,  and  that  nations  are  built  up,  not  altogvthi      ^^^ 
by  military  might,  or  physical  power,  but,  to  a  veiy  grw     ■*  ^^^ 
extent,  by  those  unseen  and  silent,  yet  etVective  fortc^-  '   rC 
which  are  applied,  and  civwned  with  success,  by  the  Ho\y-''<^ 
Spirit  of  God. 


The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.  By  J.  F.  W. 
Johnston,  M.A.  Nos.  IV.  and  V.  Blackwood 
nnd  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Tuis  useful  little  work  proceeds  towards  complr- 
tion  with  much  si»irit,  and  we  trust  is  properly 
appreciated  by  tlie  public,  for  whose  aomoslt' 
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00  admirably  calculated.  The  present 
treat  of  the  beycrages  wo  infuse,  and 
te  we  extract,  and  contain  a  mass  of 
information  on  topics  concerning  which 
nerely  a  disgrace,  but  a  pecuniary  loss, 
i  ignorant.  The  following  disclosures 
bject  of  chicory  are  worth  remembering. 

jf  the  roasted  chicory  gives  as  dark  a  colour 
dd  as  bitter  a  taste,  as  a  great  deal  of  coffee, 

it  was  originally  introdaced  into  the  cotFee- 
%  purpose  akin  to  that  which  takes  Cocculus 
o  the  promises  of  the  fraudulent  brewer.  It 
r  and  taste  to  the  beverage  of  the  drinker, 
same  time  saved  the  expensive  coffee  of  the 
le  public  taste  gradually  accommodated  itself 
idulent  mixture;  it  became  by-and-by  even 
the  accustomed  palate ;  and  finally  a  kind  of 
eoessity  to  the  lovers  of  bitter  coffee.  How 
liances  are  gradually  giving  to  the  infusion  of 

some  countries,  the  character  of  a  national 
nay  be  judged  of  from  the  facts,  that  in  1«45 
y  of  chicory  imported  into  this  country  was 
at  2,000  tons,  or  four-and-a-half  millions  of 
id  it  has  since  largely  increased;  that  the 
'  the  dried  root  consumed  in  France  amounts 
twelve  millions  of  pounds  a-year;  and  that  in 
i  of  Germany  the  women  are  becoming  regular 
Mrs,  and  are  making  of  it  an  important  part 

idinary  sudlenance Taken  in  modo- 

ities,  the  ingredients  of  cliicory  are  probably 
OS  to  health  ;  but  by  prolonged  and  fi-equent 
reduce  heartbitm,  cramp  in  the  stomach,  loss 
a,  acidity  in  the  mouth,  constipation,  ^vith 
it  diarrhcDa,  weakness  of  tlie  limbs,  ti-cmbliugs, 
iss,  a  drunken  cloudiness  of  tlie  souses,  <l'c., 
16  best,  therefore,  chicorj'  is  a  substitute  for 
hich  only  those  to  whom  the  price  is  an  object 
ave  recourse. 


ital  Works  of  Andrew  Park.  I^ndon : 
3ogue.  Edinburgh:  John  ^lenzies.  Glas- 
lurray  and  Son.     1854. 

K  has  hero  collected  what  we  suppose 
sstimatcd  as  the  pith  and  marrow  of  his 
>rk»— -of  the  labours  of  a  f[uarter  of  a 
loTotcd  to  the  service  of  **  the  Nine  " — 
ndsome  and  rather  bulky  volume.  AVith 
cation  of  this  tome,  he  declares  that  his 
[fe  closes ;  and  we  gather  irom  his  fanci- 
»  that  he  has  very  substantial  reasons 
ring  his  resignation  to  the  Muses,  who 
lave  not  boon  so  mindful  of  the  state  of 
^aiy's  exchequer  as  might  be  mshcd. 
no  occasion  for  us  to  inflict  upon  our 
my  criticism  upon  compositions  which 
e  of  them  been  twenty- five  years  before 
ic,  and  many  of  which   liave   already 

fevourable  notice  in  the  columns  of 
Magazine."  Like  many  other  sons  of 
lom  fortune  has  compelled  to  write  for 
r  reward,  Mr.  Park  has  written  too  much ; 
IS  had  the  good  sense  to  prune  away  from 
r  pieces  considerable  portions  which  were 
ly  written  to  endure,  and  he  will  be  the 

reputation,  and,  we  trust,  in  something 
d  as  well,  by  the  process.  His  has  been 
pen,  constantly  employed,  and  uj)on  very 
themes.  The  grave,  the  pathetic,  the 
,  the  passionate,  the  didactic,  and  the 


comic,  he  has  essayed  them  all  by  turns,  and  all 
with  equal  success.  We  shall  make  ono  or  two 
extracts,  by  way  of  presenting  our  friends  with 
a  touch  of  his  quality.     The  first  is  entitled  a — 

SONNET  FOR  MUSIC. 

Spring  comes  in  beauty,  with  her  vernal  wand — 

A  goddess  full  of  chceifulness  and  song  ! 
There's  not  a  tree  that  lives  upon  the  land 

But  opes  its  eyelids  as  slie  steals  along. 

The  aged  oak  that  lifts  its  arms  so  strong. 
By  yon  sequestered  ruin's  lonely  wall — 

Through  sombre  winter  suffocated  'niong 
Tlie  twining  ivy — hears  her  joyous  cidl ; 
While  groves  and  glens,  by  ovwry  waterfall, 

In  haste  re-dress  in  fresh  and  lovely  green ; 
And  flowers  look  forth  like  scattered  stars ;  and  all 

Is  young  and  fair,  and  sunny  and  serene. 
This  is  the  resurrection  of  sweet  things  ; 
She  o'er  the  daedal  earth  her  wondrous  beauty  flings. 

The  following  is  from  a  poem  of  some  length 
entitled  **  Lost  Love.'' 

As  eat,s  the  rust  in  brightest  blade 

That  hangs  in  some  forsaken  hall ; — 
As  eats  a  wrong  word  Love  has  said 

Into  the  very  soul  like  gull. 
So  have  the  teeth  of  Time  ate  deep 

In  this  lone  heart  for  many  years, 
And  all  that's  left  can  scarcely  keep 

A  record  of  its  sighs  and  tears ! 
Yet  would  I  not  on  sorrow  dwell. 

But  pictme  youth's  too  ardent  hours, 
When  life  held  out  her  mystic  spell, 

And  earth  was  redolent  with  flowers. 


Farewell,  vain  world !  I  leave  thee  all 

The  legacy  I  have  to  leave 
While  tears  of  retrospection  fall, 

And  this  recital  msdces  me  grieve ; 
Yet,  hope  celestitd  sunshine  sheds 

Aroimd  my  time-worn  wciu-y  frame, 
And,  like  ethereal  gold,  it  spreads 

Upon  my  loved  one's  rest  the  same ; — 
I  burn  not  for  reward  or  fame  ; 

I  do  not  ask  for  pity's  sigh  ! — 
I  puss  away  without  a  name 

AVe  would  be  liberal  in  our  extracts  from  tli*.^ 
comic  portions  of  Mr.  Park's  volume,  but  for  two 
reasons ;  the  first  is  the  stereotyped  one  of  the 
want  of  space,  and  the  next  is,  the  risk  we  should 
run  of  presenting  to  the  public  verses  with  whicli 
they  are  already  familiar.  But  we  must  have  the 
follomng  at  any  risk,  and  if  our  friends  havo 
laughed  at  it  beibre,  we  defy  them  not  to  laugh  at 
it  again ;  though  it  is  a  grave  matter,  abounding 
in  interest  historical  and  archaeological. 

THE  MASTER  BAKER. 

I'll  sing  a  very  ancient  song, 

Nor  do  I  heed  what  any  says, 
You'll  find  it  written  down  in  truth 

In  the  great  book  of  Genesis. 
Altliough  my  muse  to  hanging  strains 

Would  rather  I'd  not  woke  her, 
Yet  tlie  very  first  man  that  was  hung — 

He  was  a  master  baker, 
Yes !  he  was. 

He  really  was,  a  master  baker — 
Yes !  he  was. 

I  cannot  tell  exuetly  now, 

His  crime  or  its  enormity, 
Or  if  Cain's  nuuk  was  nn  a  brow 

Of  hideous  (k'lV'riMiiy. 
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But  Pharaoh  let  the  butler  off, 
Although  he  was  no  quackor, 
And  in  three  djiys — 'twas  long  enough — 
He  Imnj^'d  the  ma^^ter  baker — 
Ves  I  be  dul. 
He  really  hang'd  the  master  baker — 
Yes !  lie  did. 

We  doii*t  care  to  continue  the  quotation.  The 
soDg  closes  with  a  suggestion  as  to  matrimony, 
which  the  wits  have  chosen  to  couple  with  hang- 
ing from  time  immemorial,  but  to  which  wo  shall 
not,  on  this  occasion,  lend  our  countenance.  "We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  publication  of  his  se- 
lected works  may  enable  our  painstaking  and 
voluminous  author  to  make  a  suitable  provision 
for  the  evening  of  life ;  and,  that  in  abandoning 
the  Xine,  who  are  at  the  best  but  sorrj-  jades  to 
depend  upon,  he  may  find  that  ho  has  taken  a 
step  towards  that  competence  and  comfort  which 
should  solace  his  declining  years. 


Thi  War  betwetn  Turkey  and  Eussia,  A  Military 
Sketch.  By  A.  ScHiMMBLrr-sKiG.  London :  T. 
Truebner.    ISb-i, 

Tbxs  is  a  clever  but  highly  sneoulative  pampUet 
(m  the  results  of  the  present  £asteni  struggle,  as 
affected  by  military  science.  According  to  the 
author,  the  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether 
Europe  is  to  bo  republican  or  Cossack.  Napoleon 
averred  that  one  or  the  other  would  bo  the  case 
in  less  than  fifty  yeara  after  liis  death,  and  Mr. 
Schimmelfennig  is  probably  of  the  same  oinnion, 
"\vith  a  rather  longer  date.  This  pamphlet  was 
nearly  all  written  before  a  single  shot  was  fired 
on  the  Danube,  and  it  certainly  shows  remarkable 
penetration  as  to  coming  events  which  cast  their 
shadows  before. 


The  Poetical  U'orJcs  of  WiWnm  (^otrj/cr.  Edited  by 
RonKUT  Bv.LL.  Vol.  I.  liondon  :  .1,  W.  Parker. 
18r)-l. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  new  Annotated 
Edition  of  the  English  poets.  Tlie  life  of  Cowper, 
prefixed  to  his  works,  is  an  excellent  biogi-aphical 
sketch,  containing  all  the  facts  of  his  melancholy 
history,  and  enriched  by  a  couple  of  his  playful 
letters  never  before  published.  The  poems  are 
Viere,  for  the  first  time,  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  and,  where  necessaiy,  are  prefaced  by  brief 
introductions  explanatory  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  their  origin.  This  is  an  advan- 
tage which  all  admirers  of  Cowper  will  know  how 
to  appreciate.  There  is  no  English  poet  whose 
personal  history  is  so  well  known  to  the  mass  of 
his  readers  as  Cowper's.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  no  poet,  with  tlie  exception  of  Shakspeare, 
who  is  so  mucli  read  as  the  author  of  the  **  Task.'' 
The  possessors  of  this  edition  will  find  that  by  its 
use  they  improve  their  acquaintance  with  the 
daily  life  of  their  favourite  author. 


Working  Wotnen  of  the  kut  Half  Century ;  the  Leuon  ^^^ 
of  their  Lives.  By  Clara  Lucas  Balfour.  Lon-  ^,^3 
don  :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash.     1854. 

We  hardly  know  what  to  say  of  the  discrimina — ,^ 
tion  of  a  biographer  who  speaks  depreciatingly  oft  o 
Maria  Edge  worth,  and  holds  up  to  the  admiration:^  «::> 
of  the  present  age  such  an  incapable  piece  of-o 
well-meaning  imbecility  as  Mrs.  Trimmer.      On» 
page  of  the   "  Parent's  Assistant"  outweighs  iir  j 
value,   for  educational  purposes,  all   that  poorx:^ 
ignorant  Goody  Trimmer  ever  perpetrated;  au»j 
it  is  really  due  to  the  intellect  of  women  in  ou«^o 
time,  that  the  world  should  have  heard  the  las  ji^^X 
of  her.     There  are  other  "  good  people  "  introorx^ 
duced  into  this  volume,  of  whom  we  never  hearx^KK^ 
before,  and  who  may  very  justly  retire  into  obTo^ 
livion.     With  these  few  exceptions,  the  book  :        ^ 
readable  and  interesting,  more  owing  to  the  liviirxLi7% 
matters  of  which  it  treats,  than  to  any  particulsXlKj 
skill  in  their  treatment.      The  writer  has  a  syncar^^ 
pathetic  heart  and  an  earnest  i>urpo8e,  but  aEa 
lacks  dramatic  power :  her  heroines  do  not  li^JcX 
in  her  pages,  but  move  about  like  stuffed  dolls,    ^^ 
the  musio  of  a  rather  giim  strain  of  didaotEct-^jg 
ground  from  an  orthodox  organ.     The  life       ^^ 
Hannah  More  is  an  agreeable  ezceptum  to  tlh 
general  rule,  and  will  be  read  with  much  pleasrv^^^ 
and  advantage.     We  could  have  wished  that  W"       - 1 
really  magnanimous  Sarah  Martin  had  had  oq^  W^n 
justice  done  her;  and  we  could  have  spared  ■  ^ 

three  better  halves  of  Dr.  Judson,  as  well  as  ^ 

memorials  of  the  trigamist  Doctor  himself,  Wnj^,^\ho 
at  any  rate,  was  not  a  working  woman. 


linra. 


llie    City  of   London   Corporation    Inquiry. 
Alexander  Pulling,  Esq.     liOndon;  Hatcls. 

ISol. 

This  pamphlet  states  with  clearness  and  bre-?- — -vity 
the  case  of  the  London  City  Corporation  asagnr^w  tdnst 

the  general  interests  of  the  London  public.  V© 

have  not  space  to  track  the  author's  line  ot    ^Kf  ar- 
gument, but  we  shall  borrow  from  him  a  fpv 
facts  for  the   benefit  of  our  readers,  refer^K:  Tiing 
such  of  them  as  may  wish  for  a  clear  imdcrst*- -^•tand- 
ing  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  work  itself.  "* 
learn,  among  other  things,  from  Mr.  Pulling,      -^  ^^^ 
Smithfield,  which  the  Corporation  so  stoutlj^g^J  ^^ 
fended  as  their  ancient  property,  was  grantees  *"  oy 
the  charter  of  Charles  the  First  to  be  resc  ^^r-^Tved 
for  public  and  open  ictcft :  that  by  statute  pff  -S-a^sed 
immediately  aft(»r  the  Great  Fire,  all  the  gn^  — ^imd 
between  Thames  Street  and  the  river,  and — ^  ^" 
tending  from  London  Bridge  as  far  as  the  Teii^c^^pitV 
was  to  be  converted  into  an  open  quay  or  pt^^w^i^c 
wharf,  to  the  breadth  at  least  of  forty  feet :          ^"*^ 
the  provisions  of  this  statute  have  been  s^s^^.  ^^ 
nought,  and  the  whole  space,  with  the  cxce^^^^^'* 
of  a  few  flights  of  wateiman's  stairs,  has,  e:^^^^ 
by  the  sanction  or  the  negligence  of  the  Corp^^" 
tion,  been  built  upon.     We  learn  fui'ther  thO'^  ^^ 
income  is  derived  from  houses  built  on  the  sit^     ^^ 
the  City  walls,  for  the  support  of  which  tolls  t»  ^^ 
still  levied,  which  looks,  as  the  author  obserr^^ 
verj"  like  an  income  derived  bjr  a  breach  of  tni^*^' 
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It  seems  difficult  to  get  at  the  actual  state  of  the 

CWpomtion  income :  Carpenter  estimates  it   at 

Jt*40t5,000,  and  including  the  funds  of  the  char- 

t^vred  companies,  of  the  royal  hospitals,  the  pa- 
jrocliial  charities,  &c.,  to  above  three-quarters  of  _ 

£M  million  sterling  per  annum  ;  Mr.  Pulling  takes  j  alldThe"sooner'it''como8?leYottc7lor^a 
£1  much  lower  estimate  lor  the  sake    ^^ ^ — ' 


the  cost  of  police,  of  scwei'S,  of  eduoatU)ii,  and  religion,  is 
proved  to  amount  ....  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  present  City  Ooii)oration,  to  .tU)7,H74. 

We  agree  with  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  that 
a  reform,  and  a  sweeping  one  too,  is  inevitable, 


of  avoiding! 

ciisputo,  and  puts  it  at  something  over  £300,000  ; , 

2iuJ   ho  asks  the  pertinent  question,    **  How  is 

"this  revenue  applied  .^  "     The  answer  to  this  in- 

<juiry  would  make  a  very  voluminous  document ; 

"n'e  can  select  but  a  few  of  the  items  :  first,  the 

establishment  of  the  Lord  [Mayor  costs  the  City 

Chamber  £25,000  a  year ;  then  there  are  the  two 

sheriffs,  the  twenty-five  aldennen,  and  tlie  204 

members  of  the  Common   Council,  all  of  whom 

are  a  heavy  expense  to  the  Corporation.     Then 

corner   a  Lirge  staff  of  paid  officers,  legislative,  | 

judicial,  and  executive,  whose  conjoint  salari(js 

amount  to  £38,672  a  year.  The  llecorder  gets 
dC 3,000  a  year;  the  Common  Sergeant,  £1,500  ; 
the  stipendiarj'  clerks  at  the  jwlicL- courts,  £1,800 
ear:h;  the  Judge  of  the  Sheriff's  Court,  £1,200  ; 
a  Secondary,  £1,200.  The  Lord  Mayor's  Sword- 
bearer  gets  £550  ;  the  Mace -bearer  the;  same ; 
the  Marshals,  £800 ;  the  AVater  Bailiff,  £500  ; 
the  Coroner,  £482  ;  the  High  Bailiff,  £600.  The 
City  Solicitor  has. £1,700  a  year;  the  Kumem- 

brancer,  £1,765;  the  Comptroller,  £1,500  ;  the  !  standing  J )r.  Beecher's  book,  and  the  discoveries 
Chamberlain,  £2,500  ;  and  tlio  Town  Clerk,  |  relative  to  Od  forces.  The  general  attributes  of 
£1,800.     To  the  above  might  be  added  a  host  of  ,  table-tapping,  we  take  to  be  one  half  humbug  and 

'  the  other  half  ignorance  ;  and  we  can  subscribe  to 
the  following  dict-a  of  Mr.  Mc  Walter  :  — 


The  ^fodent  Mystery  ;  or  Tal'h'-Tiijtpiinj,  its  History ^ 
Philosophy,  a/nl  (ieneral  Attributes.  Hy  J.  G. 
y\r  Waltkk.     London  .  J.  F.  Shaw.     is.Vl. 

The  writer  of  this  little  volume  professes  his  be- 
lief in  the  phenomena  of  table-rapping,  but  is 
convinced  that  nothing  supernatural  really  belongs 
to  it — a  view  of  the  question,  it  appears  to  us, 
which  is  the  only  one  that  a  rea.^onable  man  can 
accept.  The  volume,  which  forms,  we  believe, 
the  first  of  Shaw's  Family  Library,  is  ably 
written,  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  candour  and  fairaess 
to  all  parties,  and  will  doubtless  be  quoted  by  the 
advocates  of  different  theories  in  support  of  their 
peculiar  views.  The  histori6al  i)art  of  the  subject 
may  prowi  most  satisfactory  to  the  reader,  as  it 
abounds  in  marvellous  narratives  and  tales  of 
mystery,  some  of  them  with  solutions  sufficiently 
coniical.  The  philosophy  of  the  aflair  we  conceive 
to  be  at  present  pretty  much  in  niihihus,  notwith- 


minor  functionaries  paid  on  a  more  moderate 
soale.  The  defence  set  up  by  the  Corporation  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
ii*,.  that  theie  is  no  ground  for  the  charge  of 
**  Tuoral  turpitude  or  personal  corrupfirm,"  at  the 
pr€rs<nt  time,  whatever  there  may  have  been 
tormerly ;  that  they  are  better  than  their  prede- 
cessors; that  they  have  restricted  tavern  bills, 
^nd  given  money  in  charity,  forsaken  the  practice 
of  bribery  and  con-uption,  and  expended  large 
^xima  on  educational  pui-poses,  and  so  on.  But 
*^T3  our  author  : — 

Is  it  the  faot  tlmt  the  present  memhcrs  of  tho  (\n|.n!a- 

^*onof  London  have  aided  or  retarded  the  progress  of 

-■»"jfonu?    Have  they,  whilst  joinin«„' in  the sui»pre'>;sion  of 

^-^•u.?s  which  had  heconie  wholly  intolerahle,  us^isted  in 

^*i-ikiTi|»  availahlo  for  their  legitimate  puri)Ose  those  iVee 

y^^iioipal  institutions  which  liuve  btten  fostered  fur  -»f» 

y^Mrage^i?  ....  Whilst  the  population  of  the  town  of 

■^"pdon  has  iii«Teased  to  two  million-;  of  inlial^itants,  ilie 

^'*^^ic  municipality   remains   monopidiscd   hy   a  h)cality 

^>^hlcs.?  than  l\i8,0f)0  inhabitants,  and  an  area  of  ahout 

Y«JOaon^s — smaller  than  Edinburgh,  and  not  a  third  of 

^-i^erpool,  Manchester,  or  ( ilasgow  ;  smaller  than  either 

'^'the  Heven  metropolitan  bonni'^hs,  whi»h,  on  iho  pre- 

^f^Uofther..'  bein^r  already  a  London  Municipal  Corpora- 

.  ^Q»  have   been   hitherto  prevented  havinj»  municipal 

*'^.^tiiniions;  whilst  the  expenditure  of  the  City  of  London, 

^'^'Jjlhis  compai-atively  small  population,  in  the  sabmes 

'oficers  alone,  amoimts  to  upwards  of  i:MH,(HH),  (ilas- 

^^  expends  for  the  same  object  litth*  more  than  i'l,OUO 

j.{'«*r,  Edinburgh  less  than  i;i,M)!),  Manchester  less  than 

^''/HX),  Liven">ol  lens  than  l*10,()(M).     >Vhilst  the  whole 

I  *^l  expenditure  of  Kdinburgh  iu  supjtort,  no(  only  of 

**  Municipal  officers,  tlie  management  of  its  property 

j^  ^'l  finances,  and  the  criminal  department,  but  also  in 

^Pport  of  the  ecclesiastical  establi.shujent,  and  its  ad- 

^**'^le  system  of  public  education,  is  less  than   i:;in,(X)() 

^"<^ar.  The  expense  of  Guildhall,  independent  entirely  of 


The  truth  is,  thai  the  preatrr  number  of  thoM-»  who  are 
real  or  sham  professors  and  believers  are  of  an  onpinally 
credulous  turn  of  mind.  Visionai'v  and  enthusiastic, 
with  leisure  and  hj^ht  heads,  they  have  b*nt  an  oar  to  that 
which  impose  lupoii  tlu-m  till  tliey  practise  I  the  same  on 
otlurs.  The  imprvstors  themselves  may  have  in  part 
deluded  themselves  into  a  sort  of  faith  in  llu'ir  own  pre- 
tensions. A  few  singular  and  unaccountable  successes 
(unaccountable  even  to  them)  have  confirmed  them  in 
assurances  far  iiiore  daring.  The  love  of  the  mar\-ellous, 
.1  diseased  relip:ious  awe,  and  a  susceptible  temperament, 
have  etltctedmore  than  any  medium  orsj)irit  could  have 
done  by  any  downrij,'ht  etlicacy  they  cjui  lay  claim  to.  In 
the  method  there  is  uo  dignity.  In  the  maiiM»>r  nothing 
that  we  reveren^'e.  To  npply  these  kno<l.ings,  rappir;g8, 
and  the  like,  to  the  great  destiny  which  i>  in  ^tore  fo/the 
soul,  to  tutor  faith  aiul  teaching  with  elertiic  sj^nrks  and 
the  sittings  of  a  darkened  room,  tc  ULiii-  farce  with 
tragedy,  and  the  grotes-iue  with  the  sub  mn  jind  the 
dread,  is  to  knead  lire  and  ice,  or  to  seek  the  reconciliation 
of  two  opposites  thiit  by  no  law  of  comlaujition,  hy  no 
reason,  by  no  power  on  earth,  can  possibly  be  prosecuted 
with  success.  In  all  the  revelations  and  conmumications 
we  have  read  or  heard  of,  there  is  not  one,  we  repeat, 
that  makes  us  happier,  wiser,  better.  Of  what  use  is  a 
spiritual  system,  then,  which  is  so  barren  andunfniitful? 
We  can  only  see  the  dawn  of  such  a  dismal  time  as 
periods  of  the  middle  ages  u-;herevl  in,  when  insanity, 
madness,  ciime,  despair,  juid  death  alt» mated  upon  and 
seized  millions.  A  darkness  witln.nt  a  moon  of  faith  to 
light  our  ])ath,  or  of  love  to  warm  us :  a  region  sterile 
and  arid,  with  neither  dews  nor  rain  to  moisten  parched 
herbage  ;  barren  wastes  and  howling  wildeniesses  alone 
seem  to  brood  on  us  above,  and  to  oi)en  and  stretch  far 
away  on  all  sides  of  us  below.  Death  and  the  grave, 
^-ith  neither  sting  nor  victory,  but  a  blank  and  everlasting 
nothingness  closing  the  whole  dream  of  a  feverish  hfe  for 
ever — such  would  seem  to  be  the  ultimatum  of  the  U4»» 
so-called  spiritual  creed. 
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bjurly  EducalUm  ;  heiinj  the  Sulntbwce  of  Four  Ijeo- 
tures  delivereil  in  the  Puhlir  J I  fill  of  the  Collegiate 
fiuttitutioHf  FAverpool.  \\y  W.  II.  H.viNBUKiGE, 
F.R.C.S.     Loudon  :  Blackudcr  aiul  Co.     l^')!. 

When  Madame   do   Guiilis   was  appoiuted  pre- 
ceptress to  the  Royal   Family  of  France,    she 
rt'ftised  to  undertake  the  education  of  any  one  of 
the  children  who  was  not  confided  to  her  care 
before  it  was  a  twelvemonth  old.     The  author  of 
these  lecturer  appears  to  be  very  much  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking,  and  there  is  no  denying  that 
ho  has  reason  on  his  side.     His  work  ditiers  from 
most  others  on  the  subject  of  education,  inasmuch 
as  it  shows  "how  much  ])hysiological  science  may 
assist  preceptors  in  eliciting  the  development  of 
the  youthful  faculties  ;'*  and  its  greatest  novelty 
consists  in  the  application  of  sanitary  principles 
and  precaations  to   tlio    median ical  routine  of 
t(*aching.     Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  cliildren,  and  those  who  have  children  to  be 
instructedjWill  not  waste  timebythe  careful  perusal  | 
of  this  book.     They  ^^^ll  meet  in  its  pag(*s  many  i 
venerable  and  tim(vhonoured  dogmas,  and  whole  ; 
p:iragraphs  of  sage  counsel  as  old  as  the  hills  ;  but ' 
tliey  will  find,  too,  much  modem  information  of  | 
practical  value,  by  the  application  of  which  they  | 
may  profit  themselves  as  well  as  those  beneath  j 


their  care.    The  author  wisely  avoidt  all  eauw. 

tional  theories,  popular  or  unpopular,  with  their.^^ 
never-ending  squabbles;  and  presuming  that  th'j 
work  of  educating  the  young  has  to  be  got  througirf^_  _ 
points  out  the  most  prudent  and  satisfoctory  mod&^^ 
of  setting  about  it. 
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The  Fmdential  Mutual  Assurance,  Investment,  and 
Loan  Association. — At  the  annusd  j^vnond  meeting;  of  the 
pi*oprietors  in  tliis  Association,  hold  nt  the  otHces,  .'J'), 
Lud{,'ate  Hill,  for  the  i)urpose  of  receiving  the  report 
and  upon  other  business  :  the  ('liairmnn,the  Itev.  James 
Oillman,  B.C.L.,  presided.  The  usual  preliminaries 
having  been  transacted,  Mr.  Henr}-  Chnrles  Barfoot  rejul 
the  Directors'  Report,  which  was  as  folU>ws  : — 

DIUKCTORS'    RKPOItT. 

"  In  presenting  their  usual  report  to  the  shareholdei-s 
for  the  past  year,  the  directors  have  the  gratification  to 
state  that  the  Association  is  progressing  ver}'  satisfac- 
torily, as  will  be  shown  by  the  subjoined  account. 

"Foiu:  hundred  and  eleven  new  shares  have  been 
taken  up  and  paid  on,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  former 
y.jar. 

"  The  nelt  amount  of  premiimi>«  actually  received  is 
C'^,OlH  IGs.  Id.  This  is  exclusive  of  tlu»ae  due,  but  not 
l»aid,  and  the  ludf  credits,  as  also  of  the  ciUTcnt  quarterly 
and  half-yearly  premiums,  not  unusually  returned  by 
fjome  ollices.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that,  owing 
to  circumstances  detailed  at  the  last  meeting,  the  greater 
proportion  of  this  is  new  bushiess. 

"  A  larger  amount  could  liave  been  obtained,  had  the 

directors  been  willing  to  accept  more  hazardous  risks ; 

"nd  the  shareholders  will  learn  with  great  pleasure  the 

'  '-^"t.-  that  but  one  small  claim  from  death  has 

'^-^uiii  the  second  only  since  the 

•  '^    of   the   larger 


I      "The  directors  beg  to  assure  the  shareholden tha(^ 
I  tliey  continue  to   exercise  the  gnmtost  economy  in  the    "^ 
;  management  of  thooftice  as  well  as  aire  in  tlie  selectioB 
j  of  lives  ami  scrutiny  in  the  investigation  of  loans. 

"  jNFessrs.  (iillman  and  Home  retire  from  office, pnr- 

suant  to  the  tenns  of  the  deed  of  settlement;  and,  being 
j  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

*'  IntcTest  on  shares,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  for  the 

pjist  year,  will  be  payable  at  the  otUces,  on  aiid  after  the 
I  l^^th  April,  between  the  hours  of  lij  and  '2  o'clock. 
I  **  James  Gii*lm\n,  Chairman.** 
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Cash  Account,  'Mst  December,  1853. 
Dr.  f      s.    d.         £      s. 

To  balance  at  last  audit,  viz. — 

Cash  at  bankers 1,07 '2     a     0 

Cash  in  house Is5     :l     8 

i,ar»7    (\ 

First  call  on  new  shares 411     0 

Premiums    ;J,0I8  l(J     1 

Less  amounts  in  hands  of 

Agents 4  J)  11     b 

2,fW0     4 

Repayment  of  loans,  with  interest 1.%1M)  13 

Loans  on  debentures 14,50lt     0 

Inquiry  fees    M}  li\ 

Commission  received 00     (J 

Bills  receivable   58  19 
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f',.  lofliK  N>  pol^^y.l^ol«^'r^*    1(),IH7 

«  >  iit^niuii's  imiil  uli;  with  intorLSt 1;J,1  U) 

«   iuinjs ^IH 

I  r  -pairs  uiul  nltortitions  i\'l 

I .  Aix'nstjs  of  estiiblioliiug  agonc'u-s    (Wi 

-A  iinuity t>l 

<  >rfice  exiH*nscs — 

Sa'aries L'4hO     ()     () 

t    oiumLssion 1 1:)  Id     ;) 

i  'rijiiin.:  nruX  stfttioner>- 1 14     1     J> 

A  iIvertiMiig  80  lO    4 

iiejitjLixes,  gas,  Ac. .  :hi  ly    2 

l-.^-srecciveil '.Vri  10    0 

(50  IS     -^ 

1 .11  iiltrntal   expenses,  incliuliiig 

actuary's  valuation  last  yeiir. .  14!)     1     7 

1M)H 

I  "ijlicy  sbiiups   H.'i 

I  1  vc>ti«;auon  fees \'l 

l.»in-<:i  irs*  fees, ineluiiiDg  clmimioirs  remu- 

ncKition 1  i)M 

MiMlical  fei*s (iil  17     (» 

1-..T4S  received    OH)    « 

«() 

I'limiuiro 1;{ 

l-renijuins  returned »'t 

II  ■  -:i?saraiices  7:17 

l.iw  expenses  (two  years) 1 1:| 

I*;il.aniv — 

< ':t.sh  at  bankui-s 47*^     M     0 

^  i-»li  ill  h.use l(;i     0  11 
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*Jie  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 

't -to  meiit   of   iiccuunts,   congratuhUetl  the  proprietors 

^r*  •ft  the  jiosition  tlieir  nssociation  had  now  attained,  and 

^^•e.'-l  that  tluy  ha<l  during  tluj  past  year  been  able  to 

*'^'*<1  auTi^at  deal  of  what  they  had  received  as  premiums. 

-V  ■^-   Thoiinw  Wamo  seconded  the  motion,  and  reuuirked, 

''*  "-t   tliey  were  now  in  a  more  prosperous  con-lition  than 

tli  '.y  v^fe  lastyear,  au«l  ho  could  not  but  think  that  tlieir 

*"^^*<iation  would  be  second  to  none  by  and  by.     The 

**'•  'i-ion  was  put  and  carried  unanimou«;ly,  as  was  also  one 

*i'I>XTmDg  of  tlie  payment  of  interest  on  sliares  at  the 

r^^m:fi   of  b  per  cent,  for  the  past  year.     A  resolution  having 

^'^•«=x»  carried  for  allowing  the  directors  Xi  Is.  for  eacli 

fr:  t.«Fsi3duice,  the  retiring  ilirectoi*s  and  auditors  wore  re- 

•■"V  *:?<: ted,  alter  which  the  usual  complimentary  votes  of 

0»-a«*ks  to  the  officers  and  to  the  chairman  and  directors 

•^t^re  pissed,  and  tho  meeting  broke  up. 

Unted  Onanuitce  and  Life  Assurance  Company. — At 
iVi**  fiiih  uQDual  meeting  of  this  company,  held  in  the 
.•'.^cesinthe  Old  Jewr>— Mr.  George  Alexander  Hiuiiil. 
^'•n.  M.P.,  ill  the  chair— 

The  iJvertisenieut  convening  the  meeting  having  be.  n 

.  ^'  Kui>;ht,  tho  secretary,  proceeded  to  lay  the  foUow- 
'^b'  ifpurt  before  the  proimetoi^  : — 

BE  PORT. 

"* The direotoi-s  beg  to  submit  to  tlic  sharehohkrs  of 
L  .  ffi   "'^'^  Guarantt'e  and  Life  Asfturance  Company  their 

j'/J»  annual  report  upon  the  position  and  prospects  of 
'■''",  '■'•wpnny,  together  with  a  statement  of  tho  receipts 
•pj-"  spcDiliiiuv  for  the  past  year,  ending  a  1st  December, 
y^'  The  excitement  produced  in  the  public  mind,  in 
^'""^  *^ly  part  of  last  year,  on  the  subject  of  life  assurance, 
'"  "''SK^Ueiicc  of  the  parliamentary  incpiiry  proposed  by 
-■^•=ninicnt,and  more  p»\rticularly  pending  tin;  discussion 
""i  J*''.  'li*^stion,  tended  in  some  measure  to  retard  the 
"r-'JUoasof  oflices  of  recent  date,  and  Uiereby  rendered 
^idiliiuilt  to  sustain  the  ordinary  accession  of  in^'ome 
^j"""  ik'if  bosiness;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
I  '*  nniottnt  of  proiniuius  received  by  this  company  on 
0^-'*  l^jligirt*,  newrtlieless,  closely  approximaled  to  that 


of  the  year  185*4.  Since  the  e^tabUshment  of  the  com- 
pany in  April,  iHlu,  to  the  Mist  Decemljcr  last,  4,ss;l 
l»roi)osals  have  been  made  for  assiurance,  of  which  ^,'2:i;) 
havo  been  declined  or  not  completed,  and  '4,000  accepted. 
The  premimiis  received  during  the  past  year  amounted 
to  ti^H^O  10s.  id.  During  tlie  three  months  ending 
:Ust  .March,  a  Katisfact(»ry  increase  on  this  aniount  has 
manifested  itself,  and  tlie  income  of  the  current  year 
cannot  be  reasonably  calculated  at  less  than  1*12,000. 
Notwithstanding  the  difliculties  which  invariably  attend 
the  working  out  a  new  system,  tho  result  of  an  inves- 
tij,'Htion  into  the  receipts' and  cbiinis  of  tlie  *  Fidelity 
Guarantee  l>ep:ulmeut,*  has  established  the  gratifying 
fact,  that  this  portion  of  tin;  company's  business  has, 
under  all  the  disadvantages  with  wliich  it  lias  had  to 
contend,  proved  remuner.itive ;  while  its  rapid  extension 
shows  that  its  utility  is  felt,  and  its  benelits  appreciated 
more  and  more  by  the  commmiity,  and  that  it  will 
speedily  attiiin  the  development  anticipated  at  the  forma- 
tion of  the  company.  Among  the  valuable  new  con- 
nections acquired  by  the  company  in  the  past  year,  may 
be  mentioned  the  Midland  liailway,  tho  Grand  Trunk 
lliiilway  of  Canada,  and  other  imjiortant  railway  com- 
panies ;  while  our  banking  interest  has  been  fortitled  by 
tlie  accession  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  t)f  England, 
Messi-s.  Hankey,  Troscott,  AVilliams,  itc.  Jhisiness  of 
considerable  amount  has  also  been  ellecb-d  with  tho 
colonies.  The  report  of  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  *  Assurance  Associations'  has 
been  bad  before  the  public,  anil  the  incjuiry  will,  doubt- 
loss,  prove  of  benefit  to  this  «lescription  of  enterprise ; 
inasmuch  as  the  committee  slate  in  strong  terms  that 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  life  as:»urance  is 
capable  of  great  extension,  not  only  in  the  higher  and 
middle  chisses  of  society,  but  also  among  the  luunbler 
classes.  To  this  branch  of  the  company's  business  it  is 
the  intention  of  yi>m-  directors  to  ai)ply  themselves  with 
increased  energy.  Your  directors  regret  that  their 
application  U)  the  Legishiture  for  a  *  special  act'  to 
enable  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  authorise  tho 
departments  of  the  civil  senice  to  acceja  the  guarantee 
of  the  company  for  oilicers  under  tho  crown,  \\u.s  arrested 
in  its  progress  by  the  cli airman  of  committees  of  the 
llou^e  of  Lords.  The  bill,  however,  p:issed  the  House 
of  Commons  without  opi)ositinn,  having  been  previoiLsly 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an-l  peti- 
tions, numernusly  signed  by  clerks  and  ollicials  in  tho 
Customs  and  l*o.'>t  •  llice,  \Nith  the  sanction  of  the  lioard 
of  Customs  and  of  the  pMStmaster-lJeneral,  were  xa-e- 
sented  to  both  houses  in  its  favour.  Cpwards  of  seventy 
petitions,  signed  by  chaimien  of  b«»:irds  of  guardians  in 
the  most  important  towns  in  the  kingdom,  were  also 
presented ;  the  question  regarding  security  for  poor  law 
ollicials  rendering  the  j>owers  sought  for  of  great  ntomeut 
to  that  numerous  and  meritorious  class  of  employii. 
The  want  of  such  an  institution  may  tlius  be  coiisivkred 
to  have  been  establishtd  beyond  all  (juration;  and  it 
may  be  fairly  expected  that  the  technical  ditlicuUies  to 
the  recognition  of  this  company  by  the  government 
authorities  will  be  shortly  removed.  I'ropobitions  with 
this  view  are,  indeed,  luider  the  consideration  of  certain 
depiirtments  of  the  government.  Since  tho  last  anniud 
meetuig,  some  imi>ortant  agencies  have  been  established, 
and  greater  otlicieiijy  has  been  imi>arted  to  those  already 
existing.  The  expenses  consequent  on  these  and  other 
measures  necessary  fta-  the  due  extension  of  tho  busi- 
ness have  been  heavier  than  was  jinticipate»l.  S<»me 
losses,  also,  of  large  amount  have  been  incurred  by  risks 
undertaken  in  tho  early  pcrio«l  of  the  company's  exist- 
ence, and  of  a  chui-acter  which  subsequent  experience 
has  since  led  the  (Urectors  to  decline.  These  causes 
have  combined  to  rendt-r  it  ailvisabli^  t"  maintain  the 
paid-iqj  capital  by  the  jinnoimcement  of  another  call, 
which  became  ])ayable  on  the  '2 1st  Ki  brnary  last.  Ihit 
the  income  of  the  company  has  now  nearly  i-eached  the 
point  at  which  it  nniy  be  conNidrre<l  that  a  revenue  has 
been  acquired  sutlicient  ijoi  only  to  cover  a  liberal  cur- 
rent oxpenditmv,  but  to  accumulate  a  fund  for  future 
claims,  and  to  leave  a  surplus  for  dirision  among  Uie 
shareholders  and  policy- Uv«ldcYs  viV  \\\*  ^vaw^wwn.   \Tfi 
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pressed  with  Uie  conviction  that  tins  deuired  result  will . 
be  accelerated  and  augmented  in  an  eminent  degree  by  j 
the  acquisition  of  the  business  of  another  company,  by  ! 
means  of  a  union,  involving  little  or  no  increase  of  j 
annual  expenditure,  negotiations  have  been  entered  into  i 
with  a  *  Life  Assurance  Company'  of  large  connections, 
and  the   directors   hope  very  speedily  to   summon  a 
special  meeting,  at  which  the  terms  of  the  proposed  | 
amalgamation  will  be  laid  befoi*e  you.    The  ilirectors 
have  to  announce  with  regret  the  retirement  of  tlie  late 
noble  chairman  of  the  court  of  directors.    The  vacancy 
has  been  supplied  by  the  election  of  George  Alexjinder 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  M.P.     In  pursuance  of  the   deed  of 
settlement,  the  foUowhig  directors  go  out  of  office : — 
Charles    Todmore,  Ksq.,  Kichard    Swift,    Ksq.,   M.P., 
Joshua  Proctor  IJrovm  Westhead,  Esq.,   and    George 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq. ;    and  John    Parker,   Esq., 
Henry  Bion  Reynolds,  lilsq.,  M.P.,  and  Henry  Witliers, 
Esq.,  OS  auditors,  but,  being  eligible,  otter  themselves 
for  re-election." 

The  chairman  then  addressed  the  meeting  at  some 
length  on  the  past  history  of  the  company  and  the  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  its  way,  which  it  had  prosperously  sur- 
mounted ;  and  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  report.  Mr. 
Cawston  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  chairman,  to  show  the  progress  making  by  the 


company's  business,  read  the  following  comparison  be-.. 

tween  the  receipts  from  premiums  in  the  first  thre^ 

months  of  1858  and  185 i  respectively: — 

1853.  1854. 

January ^£855  12    5         X947  13     2 

February     073  13     0         1,023     0     0 

:March 083  10  10        1,514     «     0 

je2,812  16     3      Je3,485     2     lj< 

The  retiring  directors  and  auditors  having  been  ^^ 
elected, 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  directors  for  t>^^ 
past  services,  which  was  briefly  acknowledged  by  <|^ 
chairman. 

Mr.  Ashurst  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  ^ 
the  company. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded,  and  testimo  a^< 
borne  by  the  chairman  to  the  claims  of  the  secretary  a^^3^ 
actuary  on  the  gratitude  of  the  proprietors,  the  resoluti  ^dh 
was  unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  Knight  briefly  returned  thanks  for  himself  i 
colleagues. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  I 
proceedings. 


}Ve  have  received  an  anonymous  communication  en  the  subject  of  certain  strictures  which  have  appeartdvn 
columns.     We  can  accept  neither  advice  nor  suggestion  from  an  unknoien  correspondent.    It  is  by  no  weans  gbor  —^ 
%u  that  ^^Aldiboranti"  is  ignorant  of  the  writer  he  denounces — and  he  need  not  expect  that  we  shall  foUow  aix^^ 
whichffor  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary^  may  originate  in  a  private  grudge. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
^  Trinter,  with  all  its  delights  and  gaieties — 
^  winter  which,  in  those  days  at  least,  was  *'  the 
^tious  summer  of  the  sun  of"  Bath,  has  passed 
'«y.  Card-parties  and  balls,  soirees  and  ma- 
^es, — al-fresco  breakfasts,  scientific  dinners, 
^  midnight  suppers,  have  vanished  into  the 
ibo  of  the  past.  Ilouts  and  "  at  homes,"  and 
aums"  have  subsided  to  repose,  and  their  ma- 
"ial  appliances,  swaddled  in  canvas  and  packed 
•ay  in  warehouses,  await  in  dusty  solitude  the 
pm  of  another  season,  to  reveal  once  more  their 
wdry  splendour  to  the  gaze  of  fashionable  eyes, 
le  handsome  theatre  is  shut  up — the  London 
n  have  set  to  the  western  horizon.  Kean, 
imble,  and  Young,  who  have  come  down  in  suc- 
tion to  personate  Shakspcare's  heroes,  and 
laze  the  hearts  and  delight  the  eyes  of  the 
ithonians,  have  flown  back  to  Drury  liane,  or  gone 

illuminate  the  benighted  provinces  with  the 
lendour  of  their  presence.  On  the  walls  of  the 
aiding,  round  the  entrance  to  box,  pit,  and  gal- 
ry,  the  accumulated  placards  of  the  season, 
altered  one  upon  another,  soak  in  the  rain, 
itter  in  the  wind,  or  blister  in  the  sunshine — 
1  Johnny  Balph,  with  his  ponderous  longitude 

body,  comes  at  length  with  his  mop  and  pail, 
id  amuses  himself  day  after  day  in  washing  his 
eary  way  through  their  multitudinous  layers, 
^e  city  seems  composing  itself  to  sleep — the 
^i«tocratic  quarters  being  already  in  a  dead 
ance.  In  Bond-street  and  Milsom- street,  and 
•wn  the  whole  commercial  line  southward,  the 
*desmcn  stand  at  their  shop-doors,  looking 
ck-a-daisically  at  the  sky,  or  at  each  other,  or 
stenmg  to  the  echoes  of  a  solitary  footfall  upon 
»e  deserted  pavement — or  they  shut  their  doors, 
id  abandoning  their  counters  to  the  charge  of 
<Hn  or  Ned,  consume  the  tedious  mornings  in 
nocking  about  the  balls  in  the  billiard  room,  or, 
«>re  economically,  in  cultivating  that  bit  of  a 
iiden  by  the  river  side,  where  they  grow  cab- 
3ge8  for  their  own  table,  and  fruits  and  flowers 
*  the  consumption  and  delectation  of  a  tribe  of 
'•ckgiiards  who  invariably  take  summary  posscs- 
^  ^  them  both  before  either  can  come  to  por- 
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fection.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  town  the 
houses  stand  staring  at  each  other  in  death-like 
silence.  In  the  Circus,  that  **  bellows  of  which 
Brock-sti-eet  is  the  snout,"  the  countless  heads  of 
stone  that  constitute  the  grotesque  frieze  which 
girds  the  lone  area  look  like  Gorgons  upon  the 
central  foliage  quivering  in  the  breeze,  which, 
there  at  least,  blows  everlastingly.  Beyond,  the 
Koyal  Crescent,  like  a  forlorn  Niobe  who  has  lost 
her  children,  stretches  its  broad  arms  and  cm- 
braces  the  air,  which  bears  not  the  echo  of  a 
sound  to  cheer  its  desolate  bosom.  The  green 
grass  sprouts  between  the  paving  stones,  over 
which  the  span'ows  from  the  house-tops,  sole 
denizens  of  the  highway,  lord  it  alone.  Eashion 
has  departed  from  the  halls  of  Bladiid,  and  the 
sun  of  summer  looks  down  lovingly  upon  her 
stately  abodes,  and  endues  them  Avith  a  grace  and 
grandeur  contrasting  suggestively  with  the  folly 
and  frivolity  of  which  they  are  the  pcnodical 
shrines. 

It  is  afternoon,  and  Dickey  Smith,  who  never  at 
this  time  of  the  year  devotes  more  than  half  the 
day  to  the  heads  and  chins  of  his  customers, 
leaving  them  after  dinner  to  the  care  of  his  bigger 
and  better  half,  who,  as  he  remarks  with  pcrl'ect 
truth,  can  lather  and  shave,  and  cut  a  child's 
hair,  as  well  as  he  can — has  betaken  himself  to 
the  river's  brink  to  enjoy  a  few  quiet  hours  of 
gudgeon-fishing,  preparatory  to  a  day's  pike- 
trolling — said  gudgeons  being  wanted  for  live- 
bait.  Dickey,  who  was  known  to  well-nigh  every 
resident  inhabitant  in  his  parish,  was  a  decided 
character,  and  like  most  decided  characters,  bore 
in  his  physique  the  impress  of  his  individuality. 
Though  at  this  time  little  short  of  fifty  years  of 
age,  he  might  have  been  taken,  at  a  few  yards 
distance,  for  a  boy  of  fifteen  arrayed  for  some 
masquerading  purpose  in  a  manly  but  somewhat 
obsolete  garb.  On  approaching  him,  however, 
you  would  see  the  crows' -feet  around  his  eyes ;  if 
he  took  off  his  hat,  he  revealed  a  bald  crown ;  and 
if  he  turned  his  head,  you  saw  that  his  grizzled 
liair  was  collected  in  a  pig-tail  of  considerable 
length,  which  stuck  out  liorizontally  over  the 
collar  of  a  lulhcr  Q,\]Lsk^i-\\k^  ^q^\.,    T^V^^:^  ^^ 
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exactly  four  feet  ciglit  in  iiltitudo,  but  from  the  1 
evident  complacency   of  his  dcincanonr  it  was 
plain  that  ho  spoke  the  trulh  wlien  ho  averred 
that  he  considered  hiiiisolf  **  the  rijjfht  height/'  | 
and  regarded  his  loftier  neij;hbours  rather  witli ' 
compassion  than  envy.     Jlis  bodily  frame,  though 
small,  was  admirably  proportioned ;  he  was  up-  j 
right  as  a  dart,  active  fus  a  roe,  and  though  ]ius- 
sessing  no  great  stren«;tli,  eapabh^   oi'  n.>  vnd  uf 
fatigue.     Aft^T  the  cu- toiii  of  barbers  in  general, 
he  would  talk  without  eessiition  a^  long  as  any-  \ 
body  would  listen,  and  generally  of  his  own  ex- ' 
ploit^.     As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  an  incon- 
ceivable braggart,  and  lied  incessantly,  from  a  long  j 
course  of  habit,  when  angling,  in  wliich  alone  he  ' 
found   enjoyment,    wa<    tlie   theme — though   on 
other  matters  he  was  htld  to  be  as  truthful  as  his 
neighbours.     He  prided  himself  on  an  intuitive?  I 
perception  of  charactc  r,  a  study,  })y  the  way,  which 
he  had  very  greatly  si mplitied  by  the  division  of  the 
entire  race  of  wrtwkiud  into  two  classes — gentk^- 
monand  d — d  scoundrels — inchiding  his  o\m  cus- 
tomers among  the  former,  and  his  rivals  in  trade 
among  the  latter.     For  the  wcmian-kind  ho  pro- 
fessed a  universal  regard,  and  pretended,  in  mo- 
ments of  conlidrnce,  that  it  was  as  universally 
reciprocated. 

"Eyes  and  limbs,"  who  had  earned  thiit  un- 
complimentary designation  by  the  j)ossession  of  a 
pair  of  protruding  goggle-eyes,  which  almost 
looked  into  each  other,  and  a  brace  of  arms  whidi, 
when  he  stood  (Tect  reached  below  his  knees,  had 
this  afternoon  fastened  himself  as  a  satellite  upon 
Dickey,  to  whom  he  was  no  stranger.  Since 
IJagshawe  had  discharged  him  to  make  room  for 
lltcd — the  boy,  whose  vagabond  habits  rendered 
liim  unfit  for  any  useful  purpose,  had  returned 
again  to  his  old  calling  of  scouring  the  streets, 
loitering  at  stable- yards,  riding  bare-backed  horses 
for  exercise,  and  boating  or  angling  on  the  river — 
leading  a  life  of  semi-starvation,  but  of  frolic  and 
adventure,  which  had  more  chanus  for  him  than 
the  comforts  of  home  coupled  willi  the  yoke 
of  regular  industry'. 

Dickey  allowed  him  to  bait  his  hooks,  to  i)lumb 
the  bottom,  to  deposit  the  captunvl  gudgeons  in 
their  prison,  and  to  dig  with  his  hands  for  worms 
in  the  bank — rewarding  him  for  his  sernces  by 
the  present  of  such  finny  victims  as  happened  not 
to  be  gudgeons — and  with  a  continuous  iectuiv  on 
the  noble  art  of  angling. 

"  Diggs,"  said  Dickey  (for  the  barber  sconied 
to  adopt  the  general  soubriquet,  and  called  the 
boy  by  his  o-wn  name),  *'who  is  that  tall  swell 
yonder  with  the  new  whipping-rod  ?  " 

"  That  ?"  said  the  young  scan'-crow — "  that's 
Mr.  Brunt — ^he*s  a  friend  of  my  master's  as  was. 
I  say,  don't  he  lug  'em  out — Crikey  !  that's  four 
to  your  one  !" 

''What's  the  use  o'  them  things?  they're  no 
better  than  sprats!  You  can't  catch  gudgeons 
like  that,  you  know.  But  I  say,  Diggs,  where 
does  he  deal  for  his Hollo !  blow  mc  if  he 

•'**■  hooked  a  trout !     Yo  ho !  now  we  shall  see 

-•'"  nf.     Olf  he  spins  ! — give 

-*■  ""all  oner ! 


but 


whizz — there's  a  pull  up! — a  two-pounder,  I'l^  «*^ 
wager  a  crown — take  it  easy,  sir — plenty  of  tim»x:^^ 
— off  again !  I  thought  so— not  so  far  this  timt 
though — ah,  you're  done  for,  my  fine  fellow!  it'>:^ 
g.jslings  with'you! — U-P  spells  death,  I  reekoirc^^  _. 
>Vell,  you  are  a  beauty,  *pon  my  soul  I"  ^*^ 

As  John  Brunt  drew  his  prize  to  land,  the  barb*  #"-^^i 
was  at  his  side  and  congratulating  him  upon  1  ^         . 
prowess  and  success.      *' I   knowed   this  fcUi^,^^ 
was  a  layin'  hereabouts  for  this  week  past,  ^  ^.' 

and  intended  to  have  a  cast  for  him  myself.     "^  —        • 
very  few  trout  as  come  down  into  the  river,  F^ 
them  as  do  come  is  always  a  good  size." 

*'As  you  have  had  your  eye  upon  him,"  s^te-  sai(j 
John,  *'  you  had  better  take  him.  I  am  q^  ^/^^ 
salislied  with  the  pleasure  of  catching  him,  ^yj^ 

ho  is  of  no  furiher  use  to  me.'' 

"lleally,  sir,"  said  Dickey,  "  you  are  a  gei — T^tle- 
man — but  I  couldn't  take  him  off  you,  sir — thr:^  ngj^ 
I  would  ha'  gave — let  me  see — yes,  I  would       ha' 
gave  fifteen-pence  to  ha'  cotched  him  myselt^.     j 
couldn't  take  him  off  you,  sir — it's  agin  my  ^lin-       ^ 
eiplesas  a  fisherman — and,  fishing-t^ickle-mta  Icr. 
Will  you  allow  mc  to  give  you  my  card,  sir  ?  " ' 

"  Oh,  by  all  means." 

Here  Diggs  drew  nigh,  and,  touching  the    rim 
of  his  ragged  hat,  cast  an  imploring  look  at  JoIul 

*'  Ha,  you  young  scape-grace  !"  said  the  latter, 
"you  mean  to  insinuate,  I  suppose,  that  you  hare 
no  scru])les,  and  will  be  glad  of  the  prize.  Iffl't 
that  it  ?  There,  take  the  fish,  and  get  a  liftie 
riesh  out  of  them  if  you  can."  So  saying,  John 
pointed  to  the  smaller  fry  lying  on  the  bank,  and, 
throwing  the  trout  among  them,  walked  away. 

"That's  what  I  call  a  rale  gentleman," Biid 
the  barber — '*  none  o'  your  shams." 

*'  I  b'lieve  yer,"  said  the  boy.    "  I  sny,  Dickoy, 
give  us  the  lifteen-pcnce,  and  take  the  trout." 

"  C'an't  do  it,  Diggs.     I  would  lia'  gave  fifteen- 
pence  to  ha'  cotched  him;  but  I  can't  bid  mor« 
than  ninepence  for  liim  now.      It's  wuth  tVi.* 
t'other  sixpence  to  tell  all  the  lies  I  must  tell  t-^^ 
make  my  customers  believe  that  I  lugged  hi^^ 
out  myself.     However,  if  you'll  swear  *  so  hr^  \ 
you  Bob  '  you'll  never  split,  I  don't  mind  givi^^ 
a  hcxter  threepence."  ^V 

"  Well,  80  help  me  Bob,  I  won't  split,  if  pu 
give  a  shillin'."  ^ 

"It's  a  bargain,  then — ^here's  the  bob.    Be 
good  boy,  now,  and  give  it  to  your  mother."       ^.,--4\c 

"You  may  take  your  oath  of  that,"  said  th<^|j.. 
boy,  laying  his  forefinger  on  his  nose  with  a  know^^^ 
ing  wink — "and  take  out  the  change  in  strap -^"^ 
it'll  be  so  comfortin'."  ^ 

Dickey  had  rolled  up  the  trout  in  damp  gnwss^-  J 
deposited  it  in  his  long  coat  pocket,  and  was  '^^--^^Za 
turning  to  look  al'tcT  the  gudgeons,  when  a  soud^^^ 
of  distant  shoi;ting,  bawling,  and  minghnl  laughte  "  ' 
which  plainly  i)roceeded  from  a  considerable  coi^y 
C(mrse  of  people,  invaded  the  quiet  stillness  ^^^ 
the  spot. 

"  What  the  devil  and  all  is  comin'  here  now  ^^ 
drive  the  fish  away  r"  cried  Dickey  ;  "  precio  «^ 
sport  we  shall  have  with  all  that  mob  about  u3-- 

Diggs  ran  to  the  top  of  the  bank.     "  I  knc?^''^ 
what  it  is,  Dickey — its  the  Possesaionin' — ^here'^ 
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all  the  beaks  and  the  bluo-bottles,  and  the  leather-  j  pressure  of  the  rabble,  crowded  into  it  to  the 
b^eechos  from  the  charity-school,  and  half  Bath  ]  number  of  near  thirty,  and  but  for  the  decision 
bejiJt-s.  Thej'*re  out  a  beat  in'  the  bounds.  Crikey!  i  of  Mr.  Gruji:gory,  who  led  the  way,  and  compelled 
ain't  they  a  shyin' the  cakes  about  ?  I  can't  stop  [  the  fciTynian  to  pull  off,  would  have  added  as 
Sitrp.  no  how — blest  if  I  can.  If  I  don't  make '  many  more.  The  ferryman  protested  against 
JListe  the  buus'll  be  all  gone  !  Good-bye,  Dickey."  the  load,  and  admonished  the  passengers  to  re- 
"  Stop,  yon  young  rascal !"  bawled  tlie  barber ; !  main  perfectly  (luict,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 


'I  want  you  " — but  he  might  as  well  havu  cried 
Jtop !  to  the  stream  of  the  Avon  which  pursued 
b  sluggish  way  at  his  feet.     Knowing?  that  the 


Fortunately,  they  were  not  too  far  gone  to  despise 
the  warning,  and  reached  the  opposite  shore  in 
safety,     lletuniing  to  fetch  the  second  cargo,  the 


miltitude  would  cross  the  river  at  tlie  ferry  near  man  refused  to  approach  the  steps  unless  all  but 
he  steps  of  which  he  had  been  bobbing  for  gud-  twenty,  at  the  most,  should  retire  ;  and  declared 
eon,  and  that  all  chance  of  sport  in  that  quarter  that  he  had  no  intention  of  again  risking  the  lives 
ras  at  an  end,  he  made  haste  to  pfick  up  his  tackle  of  so  many.  "While  he  was  parleying  to  this 
od  take  himself  out  of  the  way — a  crowd  of  effect,  one  of  the  mob,  seizing  a  boat-liook  which 


iiorderly  people  being  the  one  tiling  which,  with 
cod  and  sufficient  reason,  he  held  in  instinctive 
bominatiou. 

The  crowd,  headed  by  the  sapient  corporation, 
ooompanied  by  their  corpulent  myrmidons,  of  whom 
nr  worthy  friends  Groggery  and  IJottle  led  the 
bh,  and  followed  by  the  yellow-legged  fledglings 
f  the  Blue-coat  School — the  whole  surrounded 
y  a  detestable  rab])le  disgorged  from  the  squalid 
>Qrlieu3  of  Avon-street,  Milk -street,  and  the 
;Qays,  which  from  time  immemorial  have  con- 
titutcd  the  Rookery  of  Bath,  came  roaring  on  in 
iill  voice.  The  functionaries  of  justice,  having 
■ennnbnlated  the  bounds  of  the  borough  since  the 
Ukming,  and  honoured  the  ceremony  with  the 
Qitomary  libations  at  certain  ai)pointed  halting- 
hoes,  were  by  this  time  in  what  Tony  Lumpkin 
dla  **  a  concatenation  accordingly,"  or,  in  vulgar 
•ngtishy  three  parts  drunk,  and  engaged  in  the 
•■o  discordant  exercises  of  charity  and  pugnacity. 
tressed  hard  by  the  mob,  who  hemmed  them  in, 
ley  had  to  fight  their  way  with  their  tall  white 
a&ds  in  order  to  clear  a  piissage  for  themselves 
wl  the  long  tribe  of  yellow  breeches  which  fol- 
W^  at  their  heeb;.     When  the  rush  threatened 

orerwhclm  them,  they  divert<)d  the  advancing 
le  by  discharging  a  shower  of  plum-buns  over 
«  heads  of  the  ru^ed  regiment,  who  fought 
be  tigers  for  their  possession.  Half  of  the 
eted  luxuries  fell  into  the  river,  and  were 


lay  upon  the  shore,  pulled  the  stern  of  the  little 
vessel  to  land  ;  and  immediately  the  unlucky 
Bottle,  followed  by  one  or  two  of  his  brethren, 
and  near  forty  of  the  charity  boys,  rushed  into 
it  pell  mell.  To  pull  off  was,  with  the  boatman, 
a  matter  of  instinct,  to  save  himself  from  a 
furiher  rush.  Ilooraying,  roaring,  laughing,  and 
staggering  in  a  frail  tub  depressed  to  within  an 
incii  of  the  water's  edge  by  their  weight,  the 
reckless  and  excited  bacchanals  moved  slowly 
across  the  deep  and  sluggish  bed  of  the  river. 
When  about  the  centre  of  the  stream,  some  un- 
hapi)y  blockheads,  more  infatuated  than  the  rest, 
began  rocking  the  boat  for  the  pleasure  of  alarm- 
ing their  companions.  In  an  instant  it  upset — a 
wild  and  horrible  cry  rose  for  one  moment  to  the 
sky,  and  in  one  tangled  knot  of  clenched  and 
clasping  hands,  twining  limbs,  and  agonizing  and 
horror-stricken  faces,  down  went  tliat  clustered 
mass  of  jovial  merriment,  into  the  depths  of  the 
deadly  river.  A  blank  and  terrible  silence 
followed  that  han'owing  cry — a  silence  so  sepul- 
chral and  profound,  that,  as  aU.  eyes  were  strained 
to  pierce  the  seething,  hissing,  bubbling  waters, 
whose  troubled  breast  gave  fearful  indications 
of  the  death-struggle  going  on  below;  the  song 
of  the  lark,  warbled  far  aloft  in  the  summer  air, 
was  distinctly  heard  mingling  with  the  mournful 
gurgle  from  the  river's  breast.  The  big  bubbles 
rose  in  streams  to  the  surface,  and  now  an  arm. 


tluT  fished  out  again  by  shoeless  urchins  who  a  hand,  a  maddened  glaring  eye  flashed  dimly 


^cd  a  ducking,  and  often  got  it,  in  the  attenii)t, 
"were  carried  down  the  sti'cam. 
Ihe  ferry-boat  by  which  the  whole  of  the  pro 
^sion  had  to  cross  the  Avon  near  the  spot  where 


for  a  moment  through  the  green  veil,  to  disappear 
again.  At  length  a  strong  swimmer,  who  had 
desperately  struggled  from  the  grasp  of  fate,  rose 
to  the  light  of  day,  and  with  gasping  haste  struck 


ickcy  had  taken  his  position,  was  a  flat-bottomed  i  for  the  shore.  Another,  and  another,  emerged 
^•sel,  with  neither  keel,  prow,  nor  rudder,  rudely  |  from  death,  and  shouts  of  encouragement  rose 
*ihioned  from  a  few  stout  planks,  and  capable  of  from  the  crowd  as  they  were   drawn   to   land 


^Utaining  with  safety  some  ten  or  litleen  persons 
•  mo&t     The  boatman,  who  was  a  lessee  of  tlie 

3 oration,  and  inhabited  a  cottiigc  on  the  bank, 
tercd  beneath  the  terrace-level  of  the  South 
c^nde,  used  neither  oar  nor  paddle  to  propel  his 
Unbcring  cnift,  but  pulled  it  across  the  river  by 
'^ms  of  u  stout  rope  (one- third  of  which,  neiu-est 
!^c  shore,  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  practical 
•^*mour  of  the  Bath  wits  to  replace  with  an  iron 
kuin),  stretched  from  bank  to  bank. 

He  pulled  his  boat  to  land  as  the  uproarious 
My  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  bimk. «  The 
^Tic  fUnctionarieSi  ooxions  to  eacapo  from  the 


Hats  and  garments,  which  had  been  rent  off  in 
that  dark  conflict,  iloated  upwards,  and  these  were 
followed  in  a  few  mhiutes  by  the  now  inanimate 
forms  of  the  numerous  victims,  who,  their  strug- 
gles over,  were  borne  quietly  away  by  the 
current. 

By  this  time  a  couple  of  small  punts  had 
anived  upon  the  spot,  and  as  fast  as  the  bodies 
appeared,  they  were  rapidly  carried  to  the  shelv- 
ing shore,  opposite  the  Parades,  in  full  view  of 
which  the  catastrophe  had  taken  place.  John 
Brunt,  who  had  witnessed  the  miserable  affair^ 
had  sent  off  young  Dv^^^  V)  lh«  V^i^n^srXax^^  ^\A 
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various  other  raessengora  to  tho  nearest  medical 
men.     They  were  on  the  spot  in  numbers,  almost  j 
as  soon  as  their  services  were   available.     The ! 
means  and  appliances  for  the  restoration  of  life 
were  liberally  supplied  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Parades ;  blankets  and  cordials  were  proffered  in 
abundance,  and  willing  hands  were  not  wanting  [ 
to  follow  out  the  directions  of  the  medical  men. 

Close  to  the  spot  where  tho  lamentable  disaster 
had  occun-ed,  there  was  an  old  pollard  willow, 
hollow  with  age,  whose  radiating  branches  dipped 
in  the  water,  into  which  the  rotten  trunk  had 
sunk  down  years  before.  The  decaying  boll, 
which  lay  almost  upon  a  level  with  the  surface, 
afforded  but  an  unstable  footing,  and  a  very  in- 
secure support — ^but  John  Brunt  had  taken  his 
position  upon  it,  and  with  the  identical  boat-hook 
which  had  caused  tho  mischief,  had  assisted  in 
drawing,  one  after  another,  several  of  tho  victims 
to  land.  Seeing  the  luckless  Uottlo  floating  past, 
ho  had  contrived  to  hook  him  by  the  collar,  and 
keep  the  senseless  head  above  water,  until  other 
hands  had  hauled  it  into  a  punt,  and  taken  it 
ashore,  when  suddenly  the  rotten  wood  gave  way, 
and  he  fell  sheer  into  ten  feet  of  water,  having 
barely  an  instant  to  indulge  tho  pleasant  recollec- 
tion that  he  could  not  swim.  As  he  rose  splashing 
to  the  surface,  however,  ho  found  that  the  good 
office  he  had  rendered  to  others  had  been  ex- 
tended to  him  in  his  turn — the  friendly  boat-hook 
was  under  his  arm,  and  a  hand  grasped  liim  by 
the  collar,  and  turned  his  face  to  tho  bank,  up 
which  he  soon  climbed,  with  no  other  injury  than 
a  good  drenching. 

"Why,  who  are  you?"  said  he,  as  ho  stood 
surveying  the  stout  stripling  who  had  rendered 
him  such  timely  service — *'  I  ought  to  know  your 
face  at  any  rate." 

"  Very  likely  you  do,  sir,"  said  llted,  for  he 
it  was,  whom  accident,  coupled  perhaps  with 
a  little  of  the  natural  curiosity  of  youth,  had  sent 
in  the  wake  of  the  possessioners — "  at  least,  I 
know  you  well,  and  am  happy  to  have  rendered 
you  this  trifling  service." 

"  That  is  very  well  said,  my  boy — but  I  am 
not  disposed  to  think  it  a  tiifle.  I  consider,  at 
least,  that  you  have  a  fair  claim  to  all  tho  money 
in  my  pocket,  and  you  shall  have  it."  And  John 
took  out  his  purse  and  proffered  it. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  llted,  "  that  will  never 
do.  I  have  no  claim  upon  youi*  money.  I  am 
in  Mr.  Bagshawe's  employ,  and  a  service  rendered 
to  his  friends  is  rendered  to  him." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  if  I  had  not  been 
a  friend  of  your  master^  s,  you  would  not  have 
pulled  me  out  of  the  water  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  do  not  mean  that — I  would  have 

?ulled  any  one  out  if  I  could — even  a  dog ;  but 
would  not  be  paid  for  it." 
"  But  why  should  you  not  be  paid  for  it,  if  I 
am  willing  to  pay  you — can  you  tell  me  that  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  cannot  say  what  should  be  said, 

but  my  conscience  tells  mo  that  I  ought  not  to 

take  the  money,  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  refuse 

It" 

"  Well  then,"  said  John,  "I  will  be  as  gcnoroua 


it. 

^e^ 


as  you  are.  Really  you  ought  not  to  take 
But  I  must  not  stand  talking  here  in  wet  clotl 
can  you  get  me  put  across  the  river  r" 

llted  hailed  a  boat,  there  being  plenty  "^mov 
upon  the  spot,  and  John  stepping  into  it  tookiL  ]^ 
leave  of  him. 

"  What  a  blessed  yokel  that  new  chap  is  w^^at's 
got  my  place  at  Bagshawc*s  !"  said  Diggs,  ^},q 
had  witnessed  the  above  scene,  to  his  ^^Send 
Dickey.  "  Crikey  !  wouldn't  I  have  ha(^  ^^ 
pus?  why  there  was  guineas  in  it,  I  seeA.    ^^^ 


through  the  nettin*. 

"And  a  hinfernal  hard-hearted  young      <JenI 
you  must  be  to  be  thinkin'  o'  guineas,  at  &ici  a 
time  as  this,  when  the  ground  is  covenKi    ^(^ 
the  dead  and  the  dyin* !"  said  the  little  barber 
upon  whom  the  sudden  death  of  numbers,  pi^ 
fessionally  known  to  him,  had  made  a  deep  and 
sorrowful  impression.     **  Bless  my  soul !  if  tht 
there  trout  ain't  alive  yet — I  feel  *im  a  wallopfa' 
in  my  pocket  this  minnit — and  to  think  there 
ha'  been  twenty  people  drownded  since  he  was 
lagged  out — it's  dreadful." 

The  barber,  however,  over-estimated  the  fatd 
results.     Thanks  to  the  prompt  attendance  and 
imwearied  exertions  of  the  medical  staff,  volim- 
taiily  assembled  on  the  spot,  the  casualties  were 
reduced  to  something  imder  a  dozen  dead,  aod 
about  a  third  of  that  number  who  subsequently 
died  from   the   effects  of  that  day's  adventure. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  unfortunate  Bottle- 
Dr.  Silverstone  had  taken  him  in  hand,  andink* 
than  half  an  hour  had  succeeded  in  recovering 
him  so  far  that,  wath  llted' s  assistance,  whom  tb^ 
Doctor  had  pressed  into  the  service  in  Bagsha^*^.* 
name,  and  that  of  another,  he  was  able  to  wa*f 
home.     But,  on  his  arrival  there,  ho  took  to  ^. 
bed,  and  never  rose  from  it,  dying,  at  the  end  *^ 
three  weeks,  according  to  his  friend  Groggc^' 
of  the  quantity  of  water  which  he  had  swallow^, 
**  enough  to  pison   any  man  as,  like  his  fr^ 
Bottle,  was  not  a  water-bottle;"  but  according 
Dr.  Silverstone,  who  attended  him  to  the  last,  ^•'■^ 
may  be  presumed  to  have  known  best,  of  the  t^^ 
rible  shock  which  his  nervous  system  rcceive<i   * 
that  dark  and  dreadful  strife  M-ith  death. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

When  John  Brunt  called  next  day  upon  T^^^ 
shawe,  with  the  view  of  eliciting,  if  possible,  s<^^^ 
method  of  showing  the  sense  of  the  obligation  p^ 
considered  himself  under  to  llted,  he  found  1*^ 
closeted  with  Betsy  in  the  counting-house,  and  uP 
to  tlie  eyes  in  figures,  the  array  of  which  seeing 
to  afford  him  any  tiling  and  everything  but  satis- 
faction.    The  whole  force  of  his  establishment  ifl" 
been  occupied,  during  the  last  few  days,  in  tbc 
testing  process  of  taking  stock ;  and  the  unplea- 
sant conviction  was  forced  upon  Bagshawe  and 
his  fair  partner,  that  the  state  of  the  &ial balance 
sheet  which  lay  before  them  was  far  from  being 
what  it  should  be.     The  past  season  had  beenOD® 
of  extraordinaiy  duration,  and  more  than  usually 
prod^ictive  to  the  tradesmen  of  tho  town;  bu* 
\t\io\i^^«i^\\^^^  Vvaddonean  extensive  bueio^A 


to 
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lased  to  find  that,  owing  to  large  and 
Me  deficits  in  the  regular  stock,  the 
m  the  shop  daring  the  whole  year  had 
Bred  the  current  expenses.  True,  it 
diflEerent  with  regard  to  the  irregular 
nd  stock,  which  heing  never  sold  in  the 
in  the  show-rooms,  formed  a  separate 
mt  that  he  had  gained  a  thousand 
such  hazardous  speculations,  however 
it  might  bo  to  his  feelings,  was  hardly 
tion  for  the  failure  of  his  regular  trade, 

>  explanation  at  all  of  the  mysterious 
ich  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  his  counte- 
gave  a  perplexed  and  bewildered  ex- 
the  fair  face  of  Betsy  herself. 

sy^s  face  lighted  up  with  its  accus- 
tfnl  smiles  at  the  sight  of  John,  as  he 
shop ;  and  calling  Eagshawe,  she  led 

>  stairs,  and  with  her  usual  frankness 
tter  before  him  and  asked  his  counsel, 
ire  your  suspicions  ?"  said  John. 

"  answered  Betsy,  '*I  do  not  know 
)ect." 

said  Bagshawe,  "  I  suspect  the  whole 
iditti.  It's  my  opinion  there's  scarce 
liem  but  smugs  everything  he  takes  a 
Confound  it !  I  wouldn't  mind  any- 
ison ;  but  when  it  comes  to  six  or  seven 
>unds  worth  of  goods  in  a  year,  it's 
now.  There's  that  Bottom — I  know 
dering  thief;  but  the  villain  can  sell 
any  man  in  the  shop,  and  he  knows  it. 
e's  Bolt ;  he's  another  scoundrel,  but 
has  good  talent.  I've  seen  him  stick 
;  worth  of  goods  into  a  customer,  that 
I  to  spend  Imlf-a-crown." 
said  John,  *'if  you  know  they  are 
J  don't  you  discharge  them  r" 
t  a  set  of  rascals  who  don't  know  their 
id  yet  would  rob  me  just  the  same, 
No,  that  won't  do.  Besides,  how  do  I 
t  they  know  ?  Hang  me,  if  I  don't 
fellow  Higgins  is  the  only  honest  man 
lot ;  and  he's  too  big  a  fool  to  do  busi- 
fveen  you  and  me,  I  wouldn't  keep  him 
wasn't  for  his  d— d  liandsomo  face,  that 
me  in  on  purpose  to  look  at."  j 

if  you  can't  trust  your  dependents," 
"  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  adopt 
management  that  shall  render  fraud  to 
xtent  impossible." 
w  ?  there's  the  rub !" 
lUst  do  as  they  do  in  the  large  London 
bu  must  divide  your  business  into 
partments;  confine  each  man  to  his 
ss  of  wares.  Give  them  all  invoices 
B  committed  to  their  chiu-ge,  and  make 
responsible  ibr  his  own  share  of  the 
jk." 

\  shall  have  the  best  salesmen  discon- 
\  giving  me  notice  to  quit." 
^rhaps,  if  you  offer  them  a  per-centage 
ales  they  effect,  in  addition  to  their 

d — n  it,  that  would  be?  as  good  as 
B  whole  stock." 


"What  do  you  mean  by  tingeing?" 

"  Putting  a  premium  upon  the  sdie  of  an  artide. 
Don't  you  see,  when  things  stick  by  us  month 
after  month,  we  are  obliged  to  tinge  'em  to  force 
'em  off.  I  gave  Dednail  orders  yesterday  to  tinge 
above  five  hundred  pounds  worth  of  goods  that 
have  been  lying  some  time  on  hand.  I  expect 
they'll  go — ^pretty  well  the  whole  lot.  They'll 
walk  off  in  a  month  or  two ;  but  we  shall  lose 
seven  or  eight  per  cent,  out  of  the  profits." 

"  Well,  why  not  tinge  the  whole  stock— if 
tingeing  is  the  word — as  well  as  a  part ;  though 
you  need  do  it  only  to  a  small  amount  on  new 
and  saleable  articles." 

*'  Hem — ha.  What  do  you  think,  Betsy,  my 
dear?" 

"  I  think,"  said  Betsy,  "  that  the  plan  is  an  ex- 
cellent one,  and  it  really  must  be  carried  out ;  and 
what  is  more,  it  will  be  as  well  to  do  away  with 
the  till,  and  have  all  payments  made  at  the  desk. 
If  you,  my  dear  B.,  would  sit  there  a  few  hours 
in  the  day,  I  could  relieve  you  in  the  evening ; 
and  I'm  sure  you'd  be  all  the  bettor  for  having 
something  to  do." 

"  Hang  it !  I've  enough  to  do,  I  think,  with 
my  wretched  health;  but,  never  mind,  I'll  try  it. 
We're  much  beholden  to  you,  John,  for  the  hmt." 

"  Now,"  said  John,  *'  perhaps  you  know  what 
has  brought  me  here  this  morning." 

"  No,  I  don't ;  nothing  unpleasant,  I  hope." 

*'  Then  the  boy  has  said  nothing  about  it.  I 
thought  as  much." 

*' What  boy?" 

•'  Your  new  Mercury.     What's  his  name." 

'*  What,  young  Smith  ?  You  are  nofc  going  to 
tell  us  that  he's  in  disgrace." 

*' What  do  you  think  of  his  laying  hold  of  me 
by  the  collar?" 

While  his  auditors  were  staring  with  astonish- 
ment, John  gave  them  the  history  of  yesterday's 
adventure  with  Ilted;  and  announced  his  intention 
of  doing  something  in  his  behalf,  whenever  a 
proper  oppoi-tunity  occurred. 

Bagsliawe,  who  was  not  a  little  pleased  at  the 
recital,  expressed  his  approval  of  the  boy's  con- 
duct in  unqualified  terms.  Betsy,  who  had  taken 
a  liking  to  the  lad's  frank  face  and  willing  dispo- 
sition, was  equally  eloquent  in  his  praise,  and  ex- 
l)ressed  an  inclination  to  have  him  in  the  house, 
if  it  could  be  arranged,  and  to  biing  him  up  to 
the  business. 

"  Let  mo  add,"  said  John,  "  since  you  have 
mentioned  such  a  design,  that  I  am  ready  to 
hold  myself  pecuniarily  responsible  for  his  good 
conduct — and  will  bo  his  guarantee  in  any  amount 
you  may  think  proper."  Ilted  was  then  sent  for 
to  the  drawing-room — ^made  to  drink  a  glass  of 
^rjne — informed  of  the  good  intentions  entertained 
in  his  favour,  and  regaled  with  encomiums  upon  his 
promptitude  and  disinterestedness,  which  brought 
the  flush  of  bashfulness  into  his  simbumt  face. 

When  he  had  retired,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  shocking  event  of  yesterday,  which  had 
thrown  many  families  into  mourning,  and  in- 
flicted an  indelible  disgrace  on  the  promoters  and 
managers  of  tho  pTopost^roxift  wad.  xvAkw^  qt^^q^* 
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which  had  ended  so  fatally.  Dr.  Silverstone  had 
called  in  the  evening  and  nairuted  the  sad  affair, 
as  far  as  he  had  witnessed  it,  with  a  runniDg 
philosophical  commentary  by  way  of  illustration. 
John,  having  been  an  eye-witness  to  the  whole, 
was  in  a  condition  to  supply  any  further  informa- 
tion ;  and  Bagshawe,  who  had  a  morbid  curiosity 
for  the  minutest  details  of  things  of  the  kind, 
insisted  upon  his  staying  to  dinner  and  recounting 
circumstantially  the  whole  of  the  harrowing 
history. 

"  Thank  heaven  I  didn't  see  it,"  he  cried,  when 
the  story  was  ended — "  sure  as  fate  it  would  have 
brought  back  the  nerves — though  I  don't  believe 
in  the  nerves  now,  that's  a  fact,  and  Trotter  is  a 
humbug.  I  hope  they  won't  summon  me  to  the 
inquest — Qad,  if  they  do,  I'll  propose  a  verdict  of 
'Died  by  a  drunken  corporation.'  But  it's  a 
dreadful  thing,  and  too  bad  to  joke  about.  If  it 
had  been  the  magistrates  only,  and  they'd  got  a 
good  ducking  instead  of  a  drowning,  I  would 
have  sent  them  my  compliments  and  cried  quits 
with  'em  for  my  furs  and  Irish  linens." 

The  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  decanters  and 
strawberries  were  upon  the  table,  when  the  ser- 
vant announced  that  Mr.  Benlazar  was  below, 
and  desired  to  speak  a  word  with  Mr.  Bagshawe. 

*'  Show  him  up,  Mary — show  him  up,  and 
place  a  chair."  • 

The  Jew  rolled  into  the  room,  his  fierce  eyes 
flashing  beneath  their  shaggy  brows,  and,  making 
a  low  and  deliberate  obeisance  to  the  lady,  and 
distributing  a  couple  of  grins  and  fitful  nods  to 
the  gentlemen,  glided  into  his  seat. 

"Py  Gott,  Mistar  Pagshawe,  yon  are  mine 
friend — and  so  I  come  to  tell  you  apout  dat  un- 
lucky pusiness,  you  shee." 

'*  Ah,  my  dear  sir,  we've  just  been  talking  it 
over — and  I  was  going  to  remark  as  you  came  in, 
what  senseless,  inconsiderate  blockheads  all  those 
people  were." 

"  Veil,  and  datsh  de  troot,  too,  and  I'm  vcr 
clad  to  hear  you  shay  sho,  cause  den  I  tink  you 
vash  not  in  it  youshelf." 

"  I  in  it  ? "  cried  Bagshawe,  "  what  made  you 
think  I  was  such  a  fool  ?  thank  heaven  I  don't 
mix  myself  up  with  such  a  beggarly  scum  as  that." 

**Peggarly  scum  is  fery  goot  vort  for  soshe 
fellows — and  I  don't  shay,  mine  goot  friend,  dat 
you  mix  youshelf  up,  you  know ;  put  ven  I  see 
em  in  you  ows — you  know " 

**  Oh,  as  to  that,"  said  Bagshawe,  "  anybody, 
of  course,  can  come  into  my  shop,  and  I  can't 
prevent  tbem ;  but  as  for  my  parading  the  town 
in  company  with  a  pack  of  fools,  and  a  rabble  of 
tatterdemallions  at  my  heels  —  that's  another 
thing.", 

*'  Barade  de  town !  Vy,  vat  de  tefil  you  tink 
I  come  to  talk  apout  .^" 

"  Why,  what  everybody  is  talking  about — the 
wholesale  drowning  on  the  river  yesterday." 

"  0  pcgar,  I  nevar  trouble  my  head  apout  dat — 

ven  peoplesh  get  tronk  and  go  a  svimmin',  dcy 

moshe  take  vat  comes  of  it.     No,  ma  tear  friend, 

J   coma  to  talk  apout  dat  unlucky  pusiness  of 

Mistar  Sbidle," 


I      '*  Sidle !"  cried  Bagshawe  an 
I  same  breath,  *'good  heavens !  y 
;  say  that  Sidle  is  drowned ! " 
\      '^  Yorse,  py  Gott !  vorse  dan 
i  mans  have  polted,  ma  tear  frien 

'*  Bolted  !  what  decamped  r " 

"  Cut  clean  away,  as  troo  as 
you  shee  if  he  vash  only  tro 
vould  pe  de  goots  for  de  credit 
rascal — I  peg  harden,  de  shentl* 
friend — he  is  polted  vid  eferyt 
ows — noting  vas  pay  for,  everyti 
de  furnituresh,  de  pictursh,  dc 
linen,  do  shina,  de  class — all 
know  veres,  nopody  know  ow,  n< 

"  Pleasant  hearing,  upon  my 
shawe,  **why  the  man  must  be 
dler !  My  IHcnd,  do  you  call  hi 
me,  let  mo  see — Good  God,  Be 
it,  my  dear  ?     Is  it  fifty  pounds 

"  Unite  that,  I  should  say," 
have  no  one  to  thank  for  it  but ;; 
You  know  I  have  warned  j'ou  : 
never  approve  of  giving  cred 
clever  people," — and  Betsy  roe 
and  ordered  up  Mr.  Dcdnail  and 

*'  Tell  us  the  amount  of  Mi 
Dednail,"  said  Bagshawe,  cla 
and  fidgeting  restlessly  on  his  el 

"Titty- seven  pounds  twelve.' 

A  groan  from  Bagshawe. 

'*  A  tarn  schvindler !"  from  B 

'*By  cash— " 

"What's  that  you  say,  sir — I 

"  Yes,  sir ;  by  cash  arrived  tl 
placed  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Sidle' 
pounds." 

"  Come,  hang  it — ^not  so  bad  a 
I  retract  the  swindler ;  it's  my 
the  whole  now — take  a  glass  oi 

"^Ma  tear  friend,"  said  Benl 
let  ma  shee  do  monas  vat  Elista 
vash  it  notcsh  or  a  shock  r  josti 
monas." 

**  0,  certainly — what  was  it, 

"  Cavanagh's  not<}s,  sir.  I'll 
throe  tens." 

The  notes  were  brought,  and  B 
them  rigidly,  as  though  ver}^  mu 
genuineness.  Had  his  hairy  visa) 
to  express  his  inward  emotion 
shown  the  Jew  at  a  complete 
revelations  with  respect  to  the  a< 
he  had  not  made  quite  a  clean  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  add  a 
benefit  of  the  reader.  From 
which  he  had  so  cleverly  elic 
daughter  the  Jew  had  come  to  tl 
it  would  not  do  under  any  circ 
count  for  that  plausible  individua 
rightly  enough  that  it  might 
reputation  in  certain  quarters  ^ 
be  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  8 
pretty  sure  would,  at  a  time  nc 
come  a  subject  of  no  very  flattei 
this  account  it  was  that  he  had  i 
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id  thuB  escaped  tho  necessity  of  returning 
fiat  on  tho  other  hand,  ho  had  never 
Mt>ken  "with  Sidle,  whom  ho  was  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  at  tho  winter  parties  of 
ler  middle-class  circle.  He  liad  taken 
to  regret  in  a  friendly  way  that  owing  to 
ness  of  money  in  tho  market,  he  was  not 
iiition  to  do  his  paper  for  him — and  at 
)  time  to  let  him  know  that  nny  little 
of  a  strictly  commercial  nature  would  bo 
liis  way.  Thus  it  hapjMjned  tliat  it  was 
himself  who,  with  the  pious  assistance 
tSy  Hoses  and  Isaac,  and  the  co-operation 
vagabond  members  of  tho  tribe  of  Judah, 
narily  cleared  out  the  handsome  residence 
treet,  the  whole  of  tlie  contents  of  wliich 
the  present  moment — "  fumitursh,  pic- 
ran'  piano,  linen,  shina,  and  class,''  and 
ig  besides,  safely  stowed  away  in  tho 
inous  caverns  of  the  Jew's  omnivorous 
le  man  of  business  had  bought  tho  goods 
in  you  may  debend,"  a  week  before,  tmd 
a  all  packed  ready  for  removal  when  a 
at  opportunity  sliould  i)rosent  itself.  The 
on  the  water,  which  drew  half  the  town 
Iver's  brink,  left  the  coast  conveniently 
tho  transport,  which,  by  tho  well-known 
a  of  Israelitish  management  in  such 
it  cifccted  in  a  few  minutes.  Benlazar 
earned  tliat  Sidle  would  be  heard  of  again 
ictims,  who  were  pretty  numerous,  and 
liBhment  at  finding  that  the  fellow  had 
d  a  portion  of  the  very  notes  ho  had  paid 
*  he  knew  them  by  their  numbers — to 
118  creditors,  set  his  wits  whirling  in  a 
<m  which  they  could  find  no  outlet. 
1,"  said  Jietsy,  smilingly,  "  you  find  tlio 
■fectly  correct  I  suppose,  Mr.  Beulazar." 
Qgar,  dey  are  right  as  do  punk ;  do  more 
r  you.     I  vish  all  do  odors  shall  get  so 

pe  you  are  not  a  sufferer  yourtjclf,  sir." 
-I  don't  abbrove  of  givin'  credit  to  dose 
^er  peoplesh  no  more  as  you.     Do  man 
notin' — I  sail  vish  you  do  goot-day — I 
)  pack  to  my  den."     And  Benluzar  de- 

i,"  said  Bagshawe,  who  had  been  revolving 

system  in  his  mind  while  the  Jew  was 
Qg  over  the  notes  ;  **  I'll  sell  you  tho  ro- 
of Sidle's  debt — there's  a  speculation  for 
Tiat  will  you  give  for  tho  twenty-seven 
reiver" 

the  odd  shillings,"  said  John ;  "  you 
a  the  last  of  him,  you  may  be  certain. 
L  i0  a  rogue ;  he  has  sent  you  a  part  of 
ley  because  it  is  his  plan  to  pay  a  part  of 
I,  to  prevent  too  hot  a  pursuit  after  the 
Probably  ho  is  not  without  some  sense  of 
»,  and  he  may  have  selected  you  as  the 

of  his  favours  in  return  for  the  handsome 
ment  you  have  so  frequently  afforded  him 
le  past  six  months." 

iwe  demurred  to  this  summing  up,  but 
opted  it  as  tho  correct  view  of  the  case — 

it  proved  to  be.     Mr.  Christopher  Lick 


Sidle  never  returned  to  Bath ;  but  he  left  a  repu- 
tation behind  him  which  for  some  weeks  increased 
in  magnittide  houily.  He  had  been  seen  so  fre- 
quently in  tho  company  of  men  of  respectability 
and  substance — had  shown  such  an  aristocratic 
instinct  for  tho  choicest  viands,  such  an  educated 
palate  in  tlie  selection  of  ^is  wines,  and  such  an 
unfeigned  abhorr(?nce  and  contempt  for  everytliing 
which  was  not  of  unimpeachable  quality — that 
not  only  had  no  one  thought  of  refusing  him 
credit,  but  few  had  felt  bold  enough  to  ])roffer 
him  a  second-rate  article,  even  when  they  had  no 
better  to  submit  to  his  patronage.  The  revelations 
which  were  made  from  day  to  day  of  tho  progress 
he  had  achieved  in  the  public  confidence  were 
perfectly  astounding,  and  it  was  a  marvel  to  his 
proteges  by  what  means  he  could  possibly  have 
got  rid  of  their  united  contributions.  Like  some 
other  great  actors,  Sidlo  figured  more  largely  after 
he  had  left  the  stage  than  while  he  kept  possession 
of  it — passionate  memoiies  lingered  long  upon 
his  gentlemanly  exploits ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
to  this  very  hour  there  are  a  few  pensive  recol- 
lections of  him  yet  surviving. 

CHAPTER  XVIIT. 
Bagshawe  was  fully  determined  to  carry  out  the 
reform  of  his  establishment  on  the  plan  that  John 
Brunt  had  suggested,  and  which,  at  the  present 
day,  is  the  one  in  general  use.  But  in  order  to 
effect  this  satisfactorily,  he  felt  it  necessaiy  that 
he  should  be  possessed  of  certain  information  as 
to  tho  real  character  of  his  inmates,  that  he 
might  select  with  prudence  those  who  would 
bear  the  greatest  responsibility.  This  informa- 
tion he  was  determined  to  have,  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  it,  he  had  recourse  to  a  measure  which 
a  more  scnipulous  practitioner  would  have  he- 
sitated to  adopt.  Towards  evening  ho  walked 
down  to  the  paradise  of  Avon  Street,  a  locality 
which,  at  that  time  of  day,  whatever  it  may  be 
now,  had  scarcely  it«  paragon  in  filth,  squalor, 
and  beastliness  of  every  kind,  and  their  concomi- 
tants, recklessness  and  demoralization,  in  any 
city  in  Europe.  It  might  with  truth  have  been 
termed  the  Alsatia  of  the  nineteenth  centur}', 
inasmuch  as  it  was  the  sanctuary  of  ruffians  and 
burglars,  who  lurked  unmolesled  by  the  police 
in  its  foetid  courts,  which  the  latter  could  rarely 
be  urged  to  penetrate.  Sweeps  and  marine-store 
dealers  were  the  principal  tradesmen  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  it  was  to  one  of  tliese  latter  that  Bag- 
shawe applied,  receiving  at  his^ands  a  hundred 
or  more  of  rusty  keys  strung  upon  a  wire,  for  the 
consideration  of  just  eighteen-pence.  Armed 
with  these,  he  next  day  began  his  investigation, 
without  saying  a  syllable  to  Betsy.  Despatching 
Mr.  Bottom,  on  some  pretence  of  business,  to  a 
distance  which  would  ensure  his  absence  for  at 
least  an  hour,  he  betook  himself  to  that  gentle- 
man's dormitory,  fitted  keys  to  his  boxes  and 
private  repositories,  and  made  himself  fully 
master  of  their  contents;  jotting  down  such 
memoranda,  as  he  went  on,  as  might  serve  for 
his  future  guidance.     We  shall  not  accft\\3C5«SL^ 
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him  in  lliis  curious  voyage  of  discovery,  'which 
it  took  him  several  days  to  prosecute  to  its  con- 
clusion. Not  a  single  member  of  his  household 
escaped  the  unconscious  investigation.  It  was 
far  from  being  entertaining  to  Bagshawe  himself, 
hut  it  opened  his  eyes  to  the  injustice  of  his  sus- 
picions in  some  instajices,  and  confirmed  his 
Avorst  fears  in  others.  When  the  exploration 
Avas  ended  he  called  Betsy  to  council,  told  her 
what  he  had  done,  produced  his  log-book,  and 
read  it  over  to  her.  He  was  quite  unprepared, 
however,  for  the  effect  which  such  a  revelation 
would  have  upon  his  better  half.  Instead  of 
tolerating  the  villany  when  it  was  made  indispu- 
tably plain,  and  t<?mporising  with  the  villains,  as 
Bagsliawe  would  craven-like  have  done,  she  fired 
Tip  like  a  Cassandra,  and  alarmed  him  with  the 
bol'hioss  and  decision  of  her  measures.  She 
ordoi  c  1  Ilobbs  to  fetch  Bottom*s  boxes  instantly 
to  tlie  drawing-room,  and  that  done,  commanded 
the  thunderstruck  Bottom  to  open  them  in  her 
presence.  It  was  in  vain  the  fellow  expostulated, 
and  shilly-shallied,  and  couldn't  find  the  key, 
and  equally  in  vain  that  Bagshawe  interfered  to 
postpone  if  not  prevent  the  exposure.  She  tore 
with  her  own  hands  the  keys  from  the  culprit's 
pocket,  threw  open  the  boxes,  and  spread  the 
plunder  before  him.  '*  Xow,"  said  sbe,  "  serpent  I 
villain  !  hongrateful  reptile  that  you  har!  you  have 
your  choice  !  A  vessel  sails  from  Cumberland 
Basin  to-mon*ow  night  for  America ;  either  you 
go  by  that,  without  speech  or  correspondence 
with  a  single  person,  or  I  send  for  an  officer  and 
transport  you.  I  give  you  two  minutes,"  and 
she  took  her  watch  in  her  hand,  '*  to  make  the  se- 
lection.** Bottom  chose  wisely,  electing  to  be  an 
American  citizen  ratherthan  a  Botany  Bay  convict. 
0' Swell  drove  him  over  to  Bristol,  and  deposited 
him  sal'ely  on  board  the  Eagle,  where  good  care  was 
taken  of  him,  and  he  was  finally  landed  at  New 
York.  Two  others,  younger  men,  whose  families 
were  known  to  the  Bagshawos,  were  locked  up 
in  a  garret  until  their  parents  arrived,  and  then 
delivered  to  their  guardianship  ignominiously ;  a 
few  were  quietly  discharged  j  and  thus,  without 
the  trouble  or  expense  of  prosecution,  or  the  dis- 
cord of  gossiping  tongues,  Bagshawe  flattered 
himself  that  the  desired  purification  was  effected. 

"When  llted  returned  home  after  his  gracious 
reception  in  the  drawing-room,  he  found  a  brown 
paper  parcel  awaiting  him,  which  his  mother, 
with  a  mysterious  smile  upon  her  face,  told  him 
he  was  to  open.  It  contained  a  selection  of  large 
and  handsome  volumes,  among  which  was  a  com- 
l>leto  edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  a  number  of 
voyages  and  travels.  They  were  a  present  from 
John  Brunt,  whose  kindness  did  not  end  here. 
On  leaving  Bagshawe,  John  had  found  his  way 
to  Martha's  cottage,  and  passed  an  hour  w4th  the 
delighted  mother  in  talk  about  her  son;  and 
learning  that  the  boy's  chief  pleasure  was  in 
reading  to  her  during  the  evening  hours,  had 
sent  the  books  for  his  use  from  his  own  library. 

In  less  than  a  week  from  this  time,  llted  having 

undergone  a  metamorphosis  in  his  outward  man, 

much  to  the  advantage  of  his  personal  appeavvmce, 


was  installed  in  his  new  position.   It  was  a  som^^^e- 
what  ambiguous  one  at  first,  involving  vari^^^ 
and  dissimilar  duties.   He  was  general  messec^  ggj, 
and  collector  out  of  doors,  occasional  helpe:^;^  ^ 
shop  or  warehouse,  and  often  for  hours  in  thfe    ^^y 
the  substitute  of  Bagshawe  or  Betsy  as  cashi^^p  ^j 
the  desk.     He  slept  in  a  small  lobby  adjoLzxiii^ 
the  counting' house,  and,  when  business  was    ^y^ 
for   the  day,  passed  his  in-door  leisure  irx   the 
housekeeper's  room,  where  ho  was  thrown     infQ 
society  with  I^ancy  Foster. 

The  acquisition  of  a  new  companion  of  (he     >. 
other  sex,  was  an  era  in  the  life  of  the  young     > 
girl.      She  was  not  long  of  discovering — ^hi     * 
child  ever  is  ? — the  true  character  of  her  new     ; 
associate ;  she  was  a  stranger  to  bashfulness,  be-     i 
cause,  partly  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  her     f 
infant  education,  and  still  more  from  those  which     r 
surrounded  her  beneath  the  roof  of  her  preee^^     \ 
guardian,  the  element  of  vanity  was  wanting  i^    ^ 
her  composition;  and  she  no  sooner  recognie^ 
the  candour  and  disinterestedness  of  the  strang^^ 
youth,  than  she  spontaneously  reciprocated  bo"*^ 
with   all  the  freedom   and   abandonment  of       * 
childish  disposition.      llted,  whose  temperamcl^* 
was  constitutionally  cheerful,  now  that  fortu*^ 
seemed  to  smile  upon  him,  and  the  remembran 
of  past  trials  no  longer  depressed  his  spirits,  ga' 
way  to  his  natural  sprightliness,  and  brought  tL 
soimds  and  sights  of  mirth  into  that  undergrouc:::^'^ 
region.     Nancy* s  merry  and  mnsical  laugh  tt  ^^ 
heard  for  the  first  time  to  ring  in  the  ear  like        • 
pleasant  chime,  and  Bagshawe,  wlio  declared  tlK—  ^ 
it  did  his  heart  good  to  hear  it,  would  sometim    ^ 
plunge  into  the  hall  and  surprise  the  children       '^ 
the  midst  of  their  mirth,  and  perhai)S  lug  tht — ^ 
off  impromptu  to  a  panorama  or  a  fantoccini  er— JX- 
hibition,  where  he  would  sit,  pleasantly  tickB— ^ 
with  their  unsophisticated  expressions  of  delig^Bstr 
and  powdering  them  with  a  cataract  of  snuff  w:^  til 
which  he  regaled  himself  the  while. 

In  favourable  weather  the  evenings  of  sumTW^er 
were  passed  by  the  new  fiiends,  together  ^rmtii 
Tiger,  whose  protection  was  not  with  impum^ty 
to  be  ignored  by  the  aboriginal  blackguards  ^ri  ti» 
which   the   suburbs  of    the   city  at  that  tixiie 
abounded,  in  exploring  the  picturesque  localities 
which  lay  around  them  on  every  side.      Hand  ui 
hand,   like   brother  and  sister,   they  wandeTed 
together  through  the  lanes  and  meadows,  a^d 
along  the  delicious  valleys    through  which  tl^ 
river  winds  its  way  towards  the  sea ;  or  ascended 
the  neighbouring  heights  to  catch  the  breezr  ^ 
of  the  downs,  or  watch  the  animating  sports  oi 
the  tented  cricketers,  or  di*ink  in  the  hues  of  the      y 
glorious   sunsets,   which  lingered  afterwards  in 
their  dreams.    Often  when  the  housekeeper  could 
spare  Nancy  for  a  holiday,  she  would  hasten  to 
Martha's  cottage  to  carry  the  aid  of  her  busy  ^^' 
gers  to  the  never-ending  task  of  needle- work; 
sitting  beneath  the  leafy  eaves  of  the  overhang" 
ing  thatch   till  the  long  shadows  of  the  tK^ 
waved  upon  tlie  red  roofs  of  the  houses  far  belo^> 
and  tlie  deep-mouthed  bay  of  Tiger,  heard  in  tho 
distance,  announced  that  Uted,  released  from  his 
\  oceM^atlou,    was  coming  to  fetch    her   hom^* 
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ibrtha  had  never  in  her  whole  life,  perhapsJ  on  the  tcmpIeB,  and  the  monthly  nuisance  of  adozen 
ftoDgh  it  is  possible  she  might  not  have  willingly  I  or  two  of  leeches,  had  causedhim  very  little  trouble. 
OTned  as  much,  been  so  quietly  happy  as  during  I  Towards  the  termination  of  this  period  he  had 
her  lonely  residence  in  the  cottage.  Her  industiy  I  enlivened  his  domestic  circle  by  the  presence  of 
More  than  supplied  her  humble  wants ;  from  her  his  little  son,  who  bciug  now  old  enough  to  walk 
husband,  the  dread  source  of  her  past  misery  and  I  and  to  talk,  he  had  had  sent  homo  to  gladden  his 
jet  occasional  apprehension,  sho  believed  or :  paternal  heart.  The  boj,  though  under  three 
bmsted  that  she  was  for  ever  free,  and  her  heart ;  years  of  ago,  was  in  form  a  perfect  miniature  of 
iris  at  ease  with  regard  to  the  well'aro  of  her !  his  father,  and  so  ludicrously  like  him  in  every 
boy,  whom  she  saw  in  a  fair  way  to  rise,  it  was  feature,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  refrain 


ill  she  desired,  to  a  respectable  station  in  society 
When  the  weather  forbade  the  out-door  ram- 
bles of  the  new  friends,  they  found  ample  sources 
of  recreation  in  those  of  instruction  which  the 


from  laughter  at  the  ideas  suggested  by  tho  com- 
parison of  the  two  when  seen  together.  The 
general  remarks  on  this  subject  pleased  Bagshawe 
amazingly ;  and  he  did  his  utmost  to  spoil  tho 


hoiue  afforded.     Of  books  there  was  no  lack,  and '  child,  who  already  evinced  a  fiery  spirit,  a  course 
tliese  they  read  together,  choosing,  as  a  mattor  of  proceeding  in  which  he  was  rather  abetted 


rf  coarse,  the  narrative  and  the  fictitious  in  pre- 
)  to  the  dogmatic,  disquisitional,  and  dusty. 


than  discountenanced  by  Betsy  herself,  who,  with 
all  her  masculine  practical  sense  on  other  matters, 
Thaa  they  got  through  a  rather  liberal  stock  of !  was  weak  as  the  weakest  on  aught  that  concerned 
Ehe  good  old  English  stories,  which,  in  inculcating  j  her  boy.  Young  as  he  was,  the  little  imp  soon 
■etionand  self-reliance,  leave  the  imagination  and  ;  discovered  that  he  was  the  paramount  object  of 
tlie  fancy  free  to  follow  their  own  vagaries,  regard,  and  lie  assimied  the  rule  accordingly.  It 
Then  there  were  serious  studies  to  be  prosecuted,  '  was  Bagshawe's  delight  to  place  him  on  the  table 
in  which  Ilted  played  the  part  of  instructor,  and  :  after  dinner,  and  see  him  strut  among  the  dessert 
by  teaching  Nancy  what  ho  knew,  established  |  fruits  and  wines.  When  he  threw  tho  nutcrackers 
and  increased  his  own  stores  of  knowledge.  ■  at  Dr.  Silverstone*s  head,  the  father  chuckled 
Kiuicy  now  found  that  every  branch  of  study  j  with  delight ;  and  when  on  one  occasion  he 
ttsamcd  a  new  and  stronger  interest,  and  a  '■  kicked  a  decanter  of  port  over  the  ample  paunch 
powerful  and  generous  enthusiasm  impelled  her ;  of    the   complacent   Tlioroughbrass,  he  literally 

'  roared  with  rapture.  Whatever  mischief  he  did, 
if  he  broke  windows,  smashed  vases,  or  cracked 
mirrors,  the  fond  father  could  not  fi]id  it  in  his 
heart  to  repair  the  damage  until  he  had  first  ex- 
hibited the  wrecks  in  triumph  to  his  friends  as  ' 
evidences  of  the  **  young  rascal's"  spirit.  These 
diversions  were,  however,  too  expensive  to  bo 
long  endured;  and  when  the  novelty  of  the 
thing  was  over,  and  the  bump  of  destructiveuess 
had  been  develoi)ed  to  the  tune  of  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  pounds,  the  Misses  Darkins  stepped  in 
like  angcds  of  mercy,  and  bore  tho  infant  Bai'csark 
olf  in  triumpli  to  their  unimpeachable  establish- 
ment, which,  for  the  general  convenience  of 
families,  combined  the  capabilities  of  a  seminary 
for  young  ladies  with  tiiose  of  a  preparatory 
school  fur  young  gentlemen,  as  the  circulars, 
and  as  his  knowledge  ■  delicately  printed  by  Messrs.  Hazard  and  Binns, 
quite  sufficient  for  the  |  "  respeclfuUy  "  announced. 


exertions  for  improvement.  This  new  feelin^ 
had  a  corresponding  eliect  upon  her  manners,  and 
even  her  personal  appeanuice.  By  degrees  the 
•titfi  Uttle-old-maidish  rigidity  of  her  demeanour 
thawed  into  the  natural  freedom  and  graceful 
pbyfulness  habitual  to  childhood,  and  the  classi- 
cal, statuesque  immobility  of  feature  relaxed 
beneath  the  pressure  of  emotions  to  which  she 
had  hitherto  been  a  stranger,  but  of  wliich  the 
innocent  face  of  tho  young  maiden  is  the  divinest 
index. 

Bagshawe's  *•  humours"  would  not  long  allow 
iim  to  pay  anything  like  a  sedulous  attention  to 
the  desk,  and  Betsy  found  her  time  too  valuable 
Wiind  the  coimter  to  relieve  him  as  effectually 
*  she  had  proposed  doing.     The  result  was  that 
Dted  practically  filled  the  i)ost  of  cashier  durin 
the  best  part  of  the  day 
®f  accounts  was  found    ^ 
dity,  no  objection  was  Ibund  against  his  per- 
forming it,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  princi- 


pals. 

A  year  passed  on  ;  another  season  came  and 
*«it,  peacefully  and  happily  for  our  hero,  who 
Pcv  in  stature  and  in  the  good  opinion  of  all 
?i>ttnd  him ;  it  passed,  too,  satisfactorily  for 
awe,  who  found  that  tho  reformation  he 


CIIArXKU  XIX. 


Youxo  DrcfGS,  or  'Eyes  and  Limbs,  whichever 
the  reader  chooses,  by  the  indulgence  of  vagabond 
habits,  had  fallen  into  bad  company,  and  become 
sadly  demoralized;  so  much  so,   that  the  little 

^ ^ .__. _  .    barber  had  beeu  compelled  to  forswear  his  society. 

^  effected  in  his  system  of  doing  business  told  '  That  poor  forloni  scamp  was  late  ono  summer 


evening  crouching  by  the  nver 
pheming   over  a    **  loggerhead'* 


side  and  bhis- 
which  he  had 


F^Atably  at  the  annual  audit,  which  this  time 

••umed  a  more  pleasing  aspect.     Betsy,  on  hir 

Nodical  visits  to  Paris,  brought  home  good  news  '  pulled  out  with  the  expectation  that  it  was  a 

ofthegirls,  who  were  doing  well,  and  expanding  I  gudgeon  at   least,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a 

promisingly  both  in  mind  and  person.    Bagshawe's   stranger  in  a  semi-seafaring  garb. 

^Ih  had  been  less  than  usually  alanning,  and  ,      ''  Your  name's  Diggs,"  said  the  man. 

^th  tho  exception  of  some  few  experiments  with  I      ''  1  know'd  that  afore,''  said  tho  boy. 

^thplaisters,  a  course  of  Dutch  drops,  an  addi-        *'  Vou  used  to  work  for  Mr.  Bagshawe." 

tional  issue  in  the  other  arm,  a  brace  of  cuppings        **  I  know'd  that,  t^o." 
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"You  seem  a  knowing  chick;  perhaps  you 
wouldn't  mind  helping  me  to  a  little  of  your 
knowledge." 

**  It  ain*t  no  use  a  pokin'  your  fun  at  me  ;  I 
don't  know  nuth'n  as  you  wants  to  know,  and  if 
I  do  I  ain't  goin*  to  tell  it  athout  you  stans 
summut." 

'*  I  want  nothing  for  nothing,  here's  a  tanner 
to  begin  with,  you  just  answer  me  one  or  two 
questions,  and  I  don't  mind  another  or  two  on  to 
it." 

The  half-starved  urchin  brightened  up  as  his 
fingers  clutched  the  coin,  to  the  touch  of  which 
they  had  long  been  strangers,  and  he  declared  his 
readiness  to  answer  all  questions  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  The  man  beckoned  him  away,  and 
Diggs,  twisting  his  line  round  the  willow  wand 
that  served  him  for  a  rod,  concealed  it  beneath 
the  bank,  and  followed  the  stranger  towards  the 
dark  archway  that  led  up  to  Grove  Street. 

"  Bagshawe  keeps  a  tidy  lot  of  hands,  don't 
lie?"  said  the  man. 

"  I  'blieve  yer,  more  than  twenty,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Mostly  young  men,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  They  bo  all  young  men ;  gentlemen  they  calls 
theirselves." 

**  And  how  many  young  women  ?  " 

"  There  ain't  no  young  women,  'sept  the  sar- 
vants,  and  they  b'aint  over  young,  I  reckon,  if 
wrinkles  is  any  think." 

"  And  who  is  there  besides  ?  " 

"  There's  a  stoopid  yokel,  a  chawbacon  feller, 
what  got  my  place,  as  calls  hisself  Hinky 
Smith." 

'*2^obodyelse?" 

**  Only  the  sarvants  and  the  housekeeper,  that's 
aU?" 

"  Is  there  no  children  at  home  ?  " 

'*  No,  none  on  'em  now,  'sept  a  tallow-faced 
gal,  a  reglar  dummy,  what  lives  along  o'  the 
housekeeper,  her  name's  I^ancy  summut." 

** Nancy  what?" 

*' Bio  wed  if  I  reklects  rightly  —  Nancy  — 
Nancy—"      . 

**  Higgins,  is  it?  "  said  the  man. 

**  No,  nuth'n  like  that,  more  like  Buster,  but 
it  ain't  Buster." 

''Gloster,  is  it?" 

**No,  Foster,  that's  it,  Nancy  Foster;  she 
ain't  nuth'n  to  speak  of,  she  ain't  big  enough  to 
serve  in  the  shop ;  she's  under  the  housekeeper, 
and  goes  to  school.  I  say,  stan'  some  scran,  s'help 
me  cheese  an'  crust,  I'm  precious  peckish." 

The  stranger  entered  a  low  public-house  in 
Grove  Street,  and  complied  with  the  boy's  de- 
mand ;  there  we  shall  leave  him  continuing  his 
interrogations. 

Early  in  the  evening  of  the  day  following  this 
conversation,  Nancy,  being  dispatched  by  Mrs. 
Bagshawe  on  a  message  of  business,  set  off  for 
the  villa  residence  of  a  customer  which  stood 
half-way  up  the  ascent  leading  to  Claverton  Down. 
She  had  often  been  the  same  route  before,  and 
there  was  no  possibility  of  her  mistaking  it.  It 
Jjad  been  agreed  that  when  she  had  fuliilled  her 


mission,  she  should  i-etum  to  Martha's  cotfc 
and  til  ere  await  the  arrival  of  Iltod,  who 
generally  at  leisure  after  seven  o'clock.  He 
the  house  as  usual  about  that  time,  with  T 
frolicking  at  his  side,  but  on  arriving  at 
mother's  home,  was  astonished  to  find  no  Na 
there.  Martha  had  no  doubt  but  that  she  w< 
soon  make  her  appearance,  and  the  boy  ami 
himself  for  half-an-hour  in  trimming  tho  li 
garden,  and  cropping  it  of  some  of  the  > 
luxuriance  it  was  beginning  to  assume  for  n 
of  his  regular  attention.  At  tho  end  of  1 
time,  he  began  to  feel  dissatisfied,  and  resolve 
go  in  search  of  his  companion,  for  whom  T 
had  been  for  some  time  nosing  about  uneasily 
every  direction.  Calling  the  dog,  ho  ran  a. 
the  summit  of  the  cliff,  and  descended  as  qoL 
as  possible  into  the  route  she  must  have  ttk 
When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Tiger, 
seemed  perfectly  to  comprehend  the  object  o» 
search,  bounded  forward,  and  led  tho  way,  i 
ping  at  intervals,  to  cool  his  flaming  tongues 
Ilted  came  up  with  him.  They  reached  the 
where  Nancy  should  have  stopped,  but  theiK 
passed  it  without  notice,  and  went  steadil3 
wards  to  the  wide  open  down.  Tho  subs 
already  level  with  the  horizon,  and  threw  thels 
shadows  many  a  rood  across  the  sward.  ^ 
was  nothing  in  sight  but  here  and  there  a  g 
of  tall  firs,  whose  jagged  and  storm-bn 
branches  refiected  the  scarlet  rays  like  bars  of . 
The  sun  went  down  as  tliey  traversed  the  br 
area,  and  the  fir  cones  chafed  and  whistled  OY 
head  drearily  in  the  night- wind,  as  the  shades 
twilight  stole  softly  over  the  landscape.  D 
thought  of  returning,  supposing  that  Nancy  w% 
have  found  her  way  back  in  another  direotk 
but  tho  dog  paid  no  attention  to  any  signal  tot 
effect,  and,  with  nose  to  earth,  pursued  his  l 
right  onward. 

Alarmed  and  perplexed,  Ilted  knew  not  19 
to  do,  but  still  followed  mechanically,  when  e 
denly  there  emerged,  directly  in  his  path« 
welcome  apparition  of  the  little  barber.  Did 
on  this  occasion,  was  in  high  spirits;  he  had  I 
trolling  in  Combe  brook  all  the  afternoon,  and 
bagged  or  rather  basketed  a  pike  of  nine  poi 
weight,  besides  another  of  smaller  pretemi 
Bagshawe  being  a  regular  patron,  the  barber  k 
Ilted  well  enough,  and  immediately  halted  ^ 
the  intention  of  exhibiting  for  his  gratifica 
the  proofs  of  his  skill ;  but  Ilted  cut  him  si 
wdth  his  earnobt  and  not  very  coherent  inqnj 
after  his  lost  companion. 

**Have  I  seen  a  young  gal  ?"  said  Dickey,  ''^ 
to  be  sure  I  have,  though  I'm  blest  if  I  should 
thought  of  it,  if  so  be  you  had'n  a  spoke.  D 
she  wear  a  blue  striped  pilk  frock,  not  a  new  < 
you  know ;  and  han't  she  got  black  hair  an 
palish  face  ?" 

"That  is  she;  you  aro  right,"  said  H 
"  which  way  was  she  going }  Quick,  my  ( 
sir,  quick." 

'^  Blest  if  she  was  goin',  as  you  may  say,- 1 
vrhere.  She  was  a  bein'  draggled  and  shoved 
carr'd  along  by  ac<juplo  o*  men.  Gosh !  I  thoi 
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fl«Twa3  queer  fish,  an*  I  stopt  'em  and  ast  'em 

wiat  they  was  doin'  to  the  child." 
"Villains !  and  what  reply  did  you  get?" 
"  They  said  slie  was  a  runaway  gal,  and  they 
IW8  taking  her  homo  to  her  mother,  as  lived  at 
todford,  and  was  a  hreakin*  her  heart  about  her. 
h,  of  course,  I  had  nothin'  more  to  say,  and  I 
i'em  go  on.  Why  they,  can  hardly  ha'  got 
yond  the  *  Brass  Knocker*  now." 
"  You  must  come  with  me,"  said  Ilted.  "  Thiit 
or  child  is  Mr.  Bagshawe's  ward ;  and  you  must 
rer  look  him  in  the  face  again,  if  you  refuse. 
emust  rescue  her,  come  what  may." 
"I'll  go,  blest  if  I  don't.  Mr.  Bagshawe  is  a 
itleman,  and  them's  d — d  scoimdrels.  I  say,  I 
ih  you'd  carry  these  fish  though  a  bit.  Xow, 
itk,  let  me  got  my  8i)ear  out."  And  Dickey 
iW  from  its  case  the  butt-end  of  his  trolling- rod, 
lich  was  armed  with  a  murderous  spear,  shoul- 
red  it,  and  marched  valiantly  to  the  rescue, 
ley  stopped  at  the  '*  Brass  Knocker"  to  make  in- 
izies.  The  landlord  had  only  seen  the  fellows 
M,  hauling  the  child  between  them,  and  con- 
^red  that  they  might  be  about  a  mile  a-liead 
.  the  road  towards  Bradford. 
They  went  on  down  the  hill,  and  crossed  the 
idgc  which  spans  the  canal  at  the  bottom ;  but 
iw  Tiger,  who  had  hitherto  led  the  way,  refused 
ibUow  them,  and  by  whiuing  and  barking,  and 
irious  dumb  but  significant  motions,  drew  their 
tention  to  a  side- way  which  led  to  the  towiug- 
tth  of  the  canal. 

•'Does  the  dog  know  the  child?"  asked  Dickey. 

•'Better  than  he  knows  anybody,"  says  Ilted ; 
^  I  am  persuaded  he  knows  that  wo  have  lost 

ST." 

•*  Then  let  the  ciittcr  have  the  lead,  and  look 
L.'t  Gosh  !  it's  my  opinion  we're  comin'  to  the 
K^h.     lie's  got  the  scent,  mind  you." 

•'Hie  on  then.  Tiger  !"  said  Ilted.  The  dog 
i«bed  down  the  steps  and  ran  along  the  towing- 
fctL  The  moon,  near  at  tlie  full,  peeped  over  the 
"Miw  of  the  hill,  and  made  a  blight  pathway  on 
L«  sorfiuM)  of  the  water,  as  the  two,  at  the  top  of 
Kir  speed,  did  their  best  to  follow  at  the  heels 
^  their  dumb  guide.  After  proceeding  the  best 
*rt  of  a  mile.  Tiger,  without  pause  or  stop,  darted 
^Kh  the  steep  bank  of  the  canal,  leaped  the  wall 
^to  a  meadow  below,  and  bounded  across  it 
>ivirdfl  a  deserted  hut,  baying  as  ho  went  with  a 
eep-mouthod  roar,  which  seemed  to  arouse  the 
Gioes  for  miles  around.  Howling  like  a  mad- 
^Mt,  he  flew  at  the  rotten  door,  leaped  at  the 
^acment,  sprung  to  the  low  roof,  and,  dashing 
•Cid-foremost  down  the  dilapidated  chimney,  dis- 
J^eared  from  sight.  The  next  instant,  a  united 
•wait  at  the  door  drove  it  inward,  and  revealed 
Kene  which  Dickey  long  aftcrwai'ds  remem- 
**Kd,  and  dwelt  upon  ^vith  pride. 

Nancy,  pale  and  insensible,  lay  stretched  vpon 
^  floor.  Tiger,  growling  like  a  fury,  had  pinned 
*JQe  of  the  villains  to  the  ground ;  while  the  other, 
'latching  at  the  dog's  throat,  was  endeavouring 
^release  his  companion.  The  butt- end  of  the 
'^^r  fl  troUing-rod  fell  with  a  crash  upon  the 
^^  head  of  the  intenneddler ;  luckily    it  fell 


short,  or  he  would  have  ceased  to  be  a  subject  for 
tonsorial  experiments  from  that  moment;  as  it 
was,  instead  of  knocking  out  the  fellow's  brains, 
i  which  was  the  lerist  the  valiant  barber  calculated 
:  upon,  he  only  cut  open  his  cheek  with  the  spear. 
The  wounded  man  made  a  inish  for  the  door,  and 
'■■  got  away  ere  Dickey  could  repeat  the  blow. 
Ilted  shouted  for  water,  and  the  barber,  hastening 
to  the  brook  which  ran  close  by,  brought  his  hat 
full,  with  which  they  sprinkled  tho  face  of  the 
child,  who  soon  began  to  recover  from  the  swoon 
into  which  her  terror  had  thrown  her.  Mean- 
while, Tiger  held  the  other  scoundi'el  fast ;  and  it 
was  not  until  Nancy  revived  and  sat  up,  that  Ilted 
bethought  liim  that  the  man's  life  hung  upon  a 
thread. 

**  Heavens !"  he  cried,  "  I  hope  the  dog  has  not 
killed  the  rufiian." 

**Gosh!  I  hope  he  have,"  said  Dickey,  '*'tisa 
precious  go,  if  there  ain't  one  killed  out  o'  the  two. 
'Taint  no  murder,  you  know,  in  a  dog.  Let 
him  do  it !  let  him  do  it,  I  say !  Let  him  alon(5 !" 

Ilted  bent  over  the  prostrate  figure,  loosed  the 
hold  of  the  dog,  who  had  inflicted  no  fatal  injury, 
and  threw  water  on  the  wretch's  face ;  and,  as  ho 
struggled  to  recover  breath,  lifted  him  into  an 
easier  position.  These  demonstrations  of  huma- 
nity wero  odious  to  the  barber,  who  resented 
them  as  an  affront,  and  declared  that  for  two  pins 
ho  would  *' spear  tho  beggar  as  he  would  a 
hotter." 

"  Come  away,  and  leave  him  alone,"  said  Htcd, 
in  a  voice  that  thrilled  the  barber  with  its  strange 
and  hollow  tone.  '^  You  can  walk  now,  Xancy 
dear;  if  not  I  will  carry  you.  But  we  must 
come  away  from  here  I"  jmd  he  pushed  the  little 
barber  out  of  the  hut,  righted  the  fallen  door,  and 
closed  it  alter  him  so  as  to  shut  out  the  night  air, 
and  led  the  way  towards  the  village  of  Combe, 
which  lay  at  no  great  distance.  Here  he  placed 
Xancy  in  charge  of  the  landlady  of  the  village-inn, 
and  remaining  in  the  place  himself,  despatched 
Dickey  on  a  donkey — no  inducements  could  pre- 
vail on  him  to  mount  a  horse — to  Mr.  Bagshawe, 
with  news  of  what  had  happened.  The  kind- 
hearted  landlady  of  the  inn  laid  Nancy  on  her 
own  bed ;  and  tho  little  maiden  soon  found  refuge 
in  slumber  from  the  mysterious  terrors  and  ex- 
citements she  had  imdergone. 

*  Why  was  it  that  Ilted  stole  out  unobserved 
from  the  inn,  and  wandered  back  by  the  side  of 
the  still  water  to  gaze  at  that  deserted  hut  ?  Why 
did  he  watch  "Nvith  trembling  anxiety  that  hag- 
gard figure  glide  forth  in  the  dusky  darkness; 
and  follow  at  a  distance  the  staggering  steps  of 
tho  kidnapper,  till  he  saw  him  regain  the  road, 
and  turning  to  the  right,  pursue  the  route  that 
did  not  lead  to  Bath  ?  Why  did  he  wring  his 
hands  in  anguish,  while  the  hot  tears,  glistening 
in  the  moonlight,  trickled  down  his  cheeks,  and 
choking  sobs  burst  from  his  agonising  breast  ? 

In  the  ruffian  whom  the  faithful  dog  had  dashed 
to  the  ground,  and  whose  life  he  had  himself 
saved  by  interposing  at  the  last  moment,  he  had 
recognised — liis  own  Pather ! 

(To  be  contimicd.) 
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John  Wilson  is  no  more.  "With  him  has  departed 
the  last  of  the  Lake  poets,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Do  Quincey,  he  is  the  last  of  the  original  Lake 
school  of  autFiors.  Time  was  when  the  intelli- 
gence of  Wilson's  death  would  have  startled  the 
literary  world  like  a  midnight  alarm.  His  eagle 
glance,  uhkempt  locks,  massive  frame,  and  manly 
tread,  seemed  to  mark  him  out  as  the  impersonation 
of  good  health,  whilst  his  fervour  in  addressing 
his  students,  and  the  brilliancy,  freshness,  and 
frequency  of  his  contributions  to  Blackwood,  indi- 
cated a  like  continuance  of  mental  power.  But, 
after  bidding  fair  for  protracted  longevity,  one 
outpost  after  another  gave  way,  and  at  length  the 
seat  of  life  surrendered,  and  tiie  strong  man  has 
been  laid  low. 

It  is  years  ago  since  the  fine  Roman  hand 
ceased  to  appear  regularly  in  Uhony,  and  although, 
after  a  long  interval,  it  cUd  again  reappear,  it  was 
by  no  moans  after  the  ancient  fashion.  Every 
other  month  we  had  '*  Christopher  under  Canvas," 
but  "Christopher  under  a  Cloud**  would  have 
more  appropriately  described  the  altered  state  of 
things.  In  days  of  yore  he  bounded  like  a  gal- 
lant sail  over  the  merry  waters  of  the  Eirth  of 
Forth,  and  making  straight  for  the  Thames,  his 
bark  fired  piratically,  on  cockney  yachts  and 
pleasure  boats — there  was  no  need  to  hoist  the 
red  or  black  flag,  for  every  one  knew  the  rakish 
build,  and  the  sharp  whistle  of  the  northern  ord- 
nance. But,  after  a  time,  the  "  Christopher"  dis- 
appeared— she  was  laid  up  in  inglorious  ease  in 
the  dockyard.  The  captain  became  tired  of  active 
service — lie  had  had  his  day  of  pleasure  and  re- 
nown, and  cared  for  no  additional  laurels.  Yet 
his  crew  woidd  have  liim  again  put  in  commis- 
sion, and  he  reluctantly  consented.  The  old 
seams  were  caulked  and  painted,  and  the  good 
ship  floated  decorously  off.  Young  Cockncydora 
was  a  different  thing,  however,  from  old  Cockney- 
dom — it  was  stronger,  abler,  and  more  resolute — 
it  knew  the  ''Christopher"  only  by  tradition,  and 
it  was  in  nowise  afraid  of  a  mere  name.  The 
strange  sail  had  to  hoist  its  blue  peter,  and  tell 
that  it  was  "  Christopher,"  and  then,  in  deference 
*  to  olden  times  and  former  prowess,  people  re- 
spect<jd  the  veteran  sea-king.  In  plain  prose, 
Wilson's  re-appearance  in  Bhchoood  showed  con- 
clusively that  the  ancient  spirit  had  evaporated, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to 
have  rested  on  his  traditional  reputation  than  to 
have  anew  solicited  attention  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  when  the  claims  of  former  times  could  i 
not  be  maintained.  It  was  only  the  old  man ; 
eloquent  after  all.  At  first  it  was  "  here  is  my  \ 
pen,  resist  it  if  you  can  " — ^now  it  was,  "here  is  j 
the  old  pen,  curious,  inasmuch  as  a  pen  that  has  I 
written  so  copiously  can  still  write,  and  write  so 
Ti'£»ll."  Well,  the  old  pen  ceased  to  move,  even 
after  its  own  fashion;  and  that  was  another  andi 


touching  indication  that  the  sand 
down.     It  fulfilled  the  saying,  that 

Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the 

The  pen  laid  aside — the  voice  ai 
turn  became  silent.  Wilson  resigne< 
Physical  prostration  rapidly  foUow< 
two  or  three  years,  except  to  relat 
access  to  his  bedside,  he  has  been  pnu 
to  the  large  circle  whom  he  loved 
who  loved  him  so  well  in  return, 
accordingly,  although  it  has  caused  : 
and  universal,  has  yet  been  an  ev 
looked  for  and  foreseen  that  its  actr 
mation  excited  no  surprise.  Death  d 
to  the  assault  suddeiiJy  and  by  one 
but  by  slow,  deliberate,  cold,  and  p: 
stages. 

The  leading  events  of  Wilson's  car 
known,  and  may  be  referred  to  only  ii 
way.  He  was  bom  in  Paisley  in  1 7( 
the  son  of  an  extensive  manufactu 
town.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  ho  con 
studies  in  the  University  of  Glasg 
is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
of  precocity,  for  youths  are  students 
at  the  time  when  they  are  boys  in  En 
afterwards  entered  Afagdalen  Collei 
and  carried  off  the  JN'ewdegate  prize 
poetry.  On  quitting  this  seat  of  lean 
he  remained  for  four  years)  he  pu: 
pretty  estate  of  Elleray,  on  the  ba 
Windermere,  which  brought  him  i 
with  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  South€ 
Quincey,  who  at  that  time  adorned  a: 
famous  the  Lake  district.  Pecunia 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  society  of  thi 
brotherhood,  and  he  had  to  retrace  ! 
his  native  north,  which,  according  t< 
son's  theory  that  a  Scotchman  always 
when  he  keeps  his  face  to  the  sunny  i 
be  regarded  as  a  retrograde  movement  i 
phical  as  well  as  in  other  senses, 
doubt,  thought  it  so  himself,  but  h 
buckled  on  his  armour  and  prepared 
the  battle  of  life.  He  first  of  all  p 
Edinburgh  advocate,  for  which,  a] 
might  have  made  a  thundering  oratio 
in  a  criminal  case  where  little  law  wj 
he  was  in  general  respects  less  qualii 
cess  than  even  Scott.  In  Edinburgh, 
is  necessar}^  that  a  man  should  have  i 
of  some  kind  (the  pen  by  itself  is  not  ac 
spectable),  and  the  few  crumbs  of  pro] 
can  be  picked  up  in  **  Scotia's  darling 
more  readily  accorded  to  lawyers  tl 
other  class.  Blackivood  commenced 
time;  and  Lockhart  and  Wilson,  bo 
loungers  in  the  Parliament  House,  gc 
adhesion  to  its  cause,  and  after  a  time 
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was  dull  as  ditch-water,  and  it  printed 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  bankrupt- 
d  com  averages,  like  the  other  slow  boats 
day)  it  assumed  a  new  character  in  the 
rf  the  two  Scoto-Oxonians.  Bj  and  by, 
lomas  Brown,  the  'successor  to  Diigald 
:,  died  unexpectedly,  and  caused  a  vacancy 
)hair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
Edinburgh.  Wilson  became  a  candidate, 
ainod  the  appointment,  althcJugh  not  with- 
ich  opposition.  The  connection  with 
wd  was  stiU  maintained,  and  in  due  season 
ishedhis  two  poems  the  "  Isle  of  Palms," 
>  "City  of  the  Plague;**  and  his  prose 
e  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life," 
rrials  of  Margaret  Lindsay,"  and  the 
tere." 

lave  accordingly  to  deal  with  John  Wilson 
ryer,  a  metaphysician,  a  poet,  a  novelist, 
a  critic.  His  admirers  do  not  claim 
ity  for  him  in  all  these  departments,  but 
5  of  them  they  solicit  for  him  a  place, 
auch  as  we  respect  his  memory,  we  are 
osterity  will  be  slow  in  awarding.  It  is 
)proximatively  that  the  verdict  of  after 
an  bo  spoken  of,  but  "Wilson  has  been 
JB  about  forty  years,  and  that  is  space  ample 
for  any  man's  intellectual  measurement. 
lawyer  it  were  unfair  if  not  ludicrous  to 
f  Wilson,  as  it  is  questionable  if  literally 
rtook  a  single  case.  But  in  mental  science 
oubtcdly  challenges  scrutiny.  lie  sue- 
to  a  chair  which  Stewart  and  Brown, 
h  now  shorn  of  the  glory  which  once 
ined  to  them,  had  made  conspicuous — and 
red  to  expound  a  department  of  human 
Ige  where  Hume,  Beid,  Smith,  Campbell, 
§on,  and  others  of  his  countrymen,  had 
giants.  His  peculiar  antecedents  for  such 
e  were  not  overly  in  his  favour,  for  phil- 
had  not  been  his  main  study,  but  it  was 
d  on  all  hands  that  ho  was  a  man  of  large 
wrerful  capacity,  and  on  general  grounds 
ction  by  the  patrons  was  quite  justifiable. 
pensers  of  public  places,  when  they  cannot 
sons  ready-made  for  the  work,  arc  entitled 
t  those  who  can  make  themselves  qualified 
Wilson  could  have  qualified  himself 
entire  work — ^but  some  portions  of  it  he 
Bd.  The  French  and  German  schools  of 
ogy  were  in  repute  when  he  entered  the  i 
3ut  whatever  acquaintance  he  may  have 
dth  them  personally,  his  students  gained 
r  the  acquisition.  He  declaimed  elociucntly 
Tcntly  on  the  emotive  portions  of  fallen 
ity;  he  analysed  Milton,  and  our  other 
le  stiixed  up  a  generous  enthusiastic  spirit 
t  his  students ;  he  moved  them  to  laughter, 
ted  them  into  tears  at  will ;  he  neither 
mself,  nor  allowed  them  to  sleep,  and  this 
ittle  praise,  considering  how  often  profes- 
ire  turned  into  easy  chairs ;  but  teach 
philosophy  he  did  not,  in  the  sense  that 
Smith,  or  Stewart  had  taught  it  before 
It  18  no  doubt  true  that  a  man  cannot  do 
ings  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  the 


acceptance  of  a  chair  of  ethics  by  the  conductor 
of  a  literary  periodical,  implied  not  a  surrender 
of  literature  for  philosophy,  or  philosophy  for 
literatui'c ;  it  may  have  meant  a  respectable  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  both.  But  with  intentions 
we  have  nothing  to  do — results  alone  are  tangible 
to  us.  Wilson  taught  philosophy  for  thirty  years, 
and  it  will  be  for  his  admirers  to  say  what 
new  views  he  unfolded,  or  in  what  way  he 
adapted  old  views  to  meet  the  intellectual  ex- 
igencies of  the  inquiring  age  in  which  his  lot 
was  cast. 

As  a  poet  Wilson  is  known  to  letters  as  the 
author  of  **  The  Isle  of  Palms,"  "  The  City  of  the 
Plague,"  and  several  minor  pieces.  The  two 
first  mentioned  are  seldom  read,  and  the  latter, 
although  occasionally  perused  in  popular  anthol- 
ogies, are  seldom  quoted,  and  are  by  no  means 
'*  familiar  as  household  words."  Wilson  was 
brimfully,  nay,  overflowingly,  imbued  with  the 
poetic  element — perhaps  so  much  so  as  to  be 
idealistic  rather  than  poetic,  for  true  poetry 
retains  power  over  its  wings.  He  was  qualified 
by  natural  gift  to  essay  a  high  position  in  the 
Parnassian  ascent  to  fame.  He  had  keen  and 
cordial  sympathy  with  external  nature,  a  loving 
delight  with  the  sunnier  phases  of  humanity,  an 
exuberant  command  of  diction,  and  a  well-balanced 
ear  for  melody.  But  unfortunately  he  was  tran- 
scendental, hazy,  and  verbose  —  we  say  un- 
fortunately, because  the  liighest  poetiy  is  com- 
patible with  clearness  and  perspicuity.  In  the 
wildest  storm  tho  helm  must  exert  some  influence 
— the  fleetest  steed  must  not  be  left  to  its  own 
wiU  for  any  lengthened  period — and  the  boldest 
poet  may  not  adventure  too  daringly  into  the 
regions  of  sunlight.  Shakspcare  never  becomes 
obscure — and  Milton,  despite  that  subject  and 
style  are  both  apt  to  lead  him  into  the  impalpable, 
never  leaves  us  in  bewilderment.  Coleridge,  no 
doubt,  is  mystic,  but  still  the  exquisite  music 
of  his  numbers  and  his  concentrated  earnestness, 
do  not  convey  the  impression  that  we  are  being 
led  into  labyrinths  of  mist  and  uncertainty. 
Wordsworth,  too,  is  dreamy  and  contemplative, 
but  he  starts  from  simple  positions,  and  we  know 
that  in  due  time  he  will  emerge  from  the  en- 
tangled thicket.  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  graceful  and  sweet  in  the  main,  is 
ever  visionary,  and  a  more  than  turmeric  haze 
floats  round  his  every  picture.  And  yet  cui'ious 
enough,  although  ever  revelling  in  the  domains 
of  fancy,  his  tendencies  are  objective  rather  than 
subjective  ;  and  hence,  in  power  to  sound  tho 
inner  depths  of  the  soiil,  he  I'alls  irameasureably 
short  of  Wordsworth;  with  subtle  spiritualities 
he  was  still  less  at  home,  and  he  therefore  fell 
equally  far  behind  Coleridge ;  in  concentration  he 
was  also  defective,  and  hence  his  fugitive  pro- 
ductions are  inferior  to  the  corresponding  lucubra- 
tions of  Southey.  Transient  bursts  of  true 
genius  he  had,  but  on  tho  whole  his  poetry  must 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  beautiful  and 
interesting,  rather  than  to  tlio  lofty  and  pene- 
trating ;  his  i)ages  were  more  of  promise  than  of 
fulfilment,  more  of  powci  ttx^w  ot  ^^'^^m\.\sw.x 
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As  a  uovolist,  AVilson  must  ocfn]>y  a  plaoo 
lower  tliini  falls  to  bo  awardod  to  him  as  a  poet. 
In.^ead  ol'  risin«i:  in  (his  (loi»;u'tiiieiil,  he  fell  Avilh 
each  sii(ce<>ive  stop  th;it  he  look.  The  "Ton.  sters" 
is  worse  than  the  '*  'I'rials  of  ;^^argaret  liiiuls.iy," 
niul  **  !>rar^aret  Lindsay  "  i^  Avor>e  than  the 
**  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Seottish  liife,"  and  the 
merit  of  the  *'  Li«j:ht3  and  Shadows  '*  is  not  of 
tlie  highest  order  of  fiction.  1\'W  nu-n  know  tlie 
Scotch  cliaracter  better  tlum  AVilson,  yet  he  never 
Buccecded  in  his  attem])ts  to  deserihe  ov  illustrate 
it.  A  lligldand  mountain,  loch,  glen,  or  forest 
lie  could  dilate  <m  mngnifieently;  but  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  every-day  life  of  the  Scotch  pea- 
Bantry  ho  could  not  grapple  with,  lie  saw  them, 
knew  them,  loved,  admired  them — but  it  was 
only  as  he  would  gaze  on  and  be  delighted  with 
a  simbeam  in  the  water,  or  anything  else  that 
may  be  seen,  or  felt,  or  h(\ard,  but  cannot  be 
transposed,  (hdt,  Hogg,  and  Moir  could  daguerreo- 
type the  Scotch  character  as  it  stands,  and  Scott 
could  lift  it  into  the  higher  w-jlks  of  fiction — but 
Wilson  could  only  dream  and  rhapsodise  about  it. 
An  opera  dancer  in  striped  petticoats  is  not  a 
I^owhaven  fish-wii'e,  however  well  she  may  be  got 
up  for  the  part — and  Wilson's  Scotch  creations 
are  in  lik('  manner  not  the  actual,  veritable  pro- 
ducts of  nature.  Li  invention  and  plot,  Scott's 
great  forte,  Wilson  was  lamentably  under  the 
mark  ;  he  never  seems  to  have  been  able  to  chalk 
out  a  felicitous  groundwork  for  his  chief  actors, 
or  to  be  able  to  gi'oup  his  subordinate  characters 
in  harmonious  clusters  around  them,  ile  diverges 
largely  into  the  desci'iptive  and  sentimental,  and, 
overlaying  with  brilliant  colouring,  action  is  well- 
nigh  suspended,  ilc  will  not  go  on  with  us — we 
must  stand  and  admire  at  every  footsie]^  Most 
true  it  is  that  the  path  of  life  is  thorny  and 
rugged,  and  well  were  it  for  us  if  it  were  strewn 
Tvith  the  flowers  that  he  so  magniloquently  des- 
cants on  ;  but  we  know  that  the  rosy  bowers  that 
lie  so  constantly  speaks  of  have  no  existence  save 
in  Ids  own  exuberant  imagination,  and  wo  are 
compelled  to  reject  them  as  aids  in  smoothing  the 
asperities  that  everywhere  so  sternly  encompass 
us.  Ther-e,  then,  are  in  part  the  secret  causes  of 
his  failure  as  a  novelist.  The  narrative  faculty 
is  in  deficieuc}',  while  the  sentimental  is  in  ex- 
cess. 

Do  we  then  deny  all  greatness  to  one  who  has 
enjoyed  so  nnich  contemporary  renown  ?  IJy 
no  means.  We  now  come  to  the  point  in  whicli 
his  strength  consisted.  Wilson  excelled  as  a  dis- 
cursive writer  and  critic.  And  let  it  be  recollected 
that  what  Colley  Gibber  said  of  the  n^putation  of 
actors  is  applicable  to  the  class  of  authors  among 
whom  Wilson  is  to  be  ranked.  It  falls  to  the  lot 
of  few  men  to  enjoy  popularity  living  as  well  as 
dead.  The  actor  is  a])plaudcd  to  the  echo  while 
on  the  boards,  but  when  he  leaves  them  even  the 
echo  dies  away.  So  it  is  with  tlie  critic  and 
•writer  of  the  day.  He  deals  with  the  men  and 
topics  of  the  time,  and  posterity  will  not  revive 
old  coiitroversies,  or  hunt  after  local  allusions  or 
personal  histories,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  passages 
of  anus  which  amused,  intcrestod,  and  per\va\^s 


instructed  their  forefatheis.     Let  us  see,  th^ 
how  this  bears  on  th(^  ease  of  Wilson. 

His  glory  i-^  c;;ni])rised  within  the  four  coi*ners= 
lihfcl'tvoofVs  Jfatjaziu: ;  and  how  came  it  on  ~~ 
lield  ?  and  what  was  its  mission  ?     The  Ediiilu^ 
licricw  started  in  the  beginning  of  the  ]>i*ess: 
century — and  truly,  at  the  time,  it  was  as  a  li  .. 
shining  in  a  dark  jdace.     It  did  good  service 
breaking  uj)  ,the  rule  of  Tory  domination, 
it    also    performed    good  service    in  vcntila 
the  literature  of  the  day,   excej^t  in  so  fa- 
it  promiscuously    attacked   eveiy    author 
rightly  or  wrongly   happened   to  excite   p^^ 
attention.      For    many    years,    the     Edinl^ 
was    triumphant ;  and   although  the    Qua^ 
came  forth  in  due  season    to  fight 
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_        the  bcxf/i/ 
of  orthodoxy,  and  to  impale   other  victims-,  g^y^ 
direct     attack    on    the     Edinburgh    staff      ^r^^ 


not    its    peculiar    tactics.      This   was    resicn-(v/ 
for    Jiladicood  ;     and    Wilson    and    Lookhart 
rushed  to    the   onset,   much  in   the   same   way 
that  Disraeli  pointed  his  guns  against  Peel,  hnt 
with  this  difference,  that  Jetirey  had  never  been 
the  chief  of   the   belligerents.     Jeffrey  and  his 
contributors  were  set  up  as  targets — evcrrthin^: 
that  was  Whiggish  in  politics  was  nithlcssly  as- 
sailed— and  cveiything  that  was  Cocknensh,  or 
tl'.at  was  supposed  to  be  Cockneyish,  which  was 
the   same,    was    smashed   indiscriminately.    In 
theory  the  world  condemns  personalities;  but  it 
reads  while  it  condemns,  and  it  laughs  cvon  while 
it   shakes   the   head.     It  does  not  take  a  large 
amount  of  talent  to  make  invective  readable,  for 
the  prurient  and  malicious  is  largely  resident  in 
man;  but  here  was  brilliant  talent  combined  with 
furious  attack — devilry  and  pleasantry  so  com- 
bined,  that  the  most  s<.'date  were  forced  to  take 
the  laughing  side.     Jeffrey   had  been  severe— 
Gifford,  perhaps,  more  so,  but  they  (Tcr  retained 
a  sense  of  deeonim  ;  but  the  new  school  flung 
conventional  usages  to  the  winds.     They  com- 
muigled  profanity,  wit,  learning,  and  buffoonery; 
were  scurrilous  and  generous;  just  and  savage; 

j  all  by  turns  and  nothing  long.  Men  stood  aghast, 
and  were  glad  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  weapons 
used  by  such  formidable  hands.  Immediate  and 
absorbing  notoriety  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  this  sort  of  warfare  ;  but  the  principal  cause  of 
this  was,  because  the  onslaughts  were  committed 
on  the  living  men  of  the  day.  Many  of  the  men 
have  dropped  from  the  stage ;  posterity  has  rc- 

[  garded  some  of  them  as  unworthy  of  the  powder 

j  and  shot  expended  on  them ;  others  are  consi- 
dered to  have  been  harshly  dealt  with,  and  the 

!  verdict  against  them  has  been  n.»veraed.    Jefiey 

'  lived  to  n^gret  his  personalities,  and  Wilson  li^** 
to  regiTt  his  a'=;saults  on  Jeffrey.  Wellington  Jind 
Soult  were  not  more  cordial  than  the  old  jud?^ 

_  and  the  old  professor,  when  years  and  rcflc-^'t^*^^ 
came  to  mellow  the  recollection  of  imcieut  fcud?- 
(Jood  men  are  like  good  wine,  age  improves  thetiij 
and,  in  the  long  list  of  reviewers,  we  only  ku*^^ 
of  one  who  shows  his  gums  after  his  jaws  h^^"^^ 
become  toothless.  Let  us  hope,  in  charity,  t^*'. 
this  survival  of  the  ruling  passion  arises  from  '^^"^ 

\  com\vjd\oiv  V\V\\  \x  "^\>x\\kft  doyartmcnt  of  the  r  ^*^* 
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lid  that  if  he  had  been  more  distinctly 
to  the  civil  service,  we  miglit  have  found 
»  largely  impregnated  with  the  peace 
.  But,  not  to  dwell  too  largely  on  colla- 
Ics,  Wilson's  connection  with  the  peri- 
QBS  was  the  means  of  developing  Wilson's 
as  well  as  his  weakness. 
of  aim  and  deficiency  of  ability  for  sus- 
fort,  ore  the  marked  characteristics  of  his 
information.  ILis  pen  was  nut  idle,  like 
1*8,  for  from  first  to  last  he  wrote  largely ; 
aever  husbanded  his  efforts,  in  order  to 
my  one  great  thing.  The  desultory  occu- 
'  magazine  writing  was,  therefore,  dan- 
him,  as  it  afforded  a  congenial  outlet  for 
powers,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
i  good  account.  Sober,  systematic  expo- 
es  not  seem  to  have  been  aspired  after ; 
Micy  being  to  indulge  the  whim  of  the 
and  to  be  grave  or  gay,  pathetic  or  ludi- 
rerential  or  personal,  just  as  the  impulse 
sr-varying  mood  impelled  him.  All  the 
lool  are,  more  or  less,  chargeable  with 
)t  of  aimlessness ;  but  Wilson  has  sacri- 
oaelf  to  it  more  than  any  of  the  rest. 
3  and  De  Quincey  are  fragmentary ;  but, 
relics  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  their  unfi- 
BBigns  are  great  even  when  mutilated  and 
L  Wilson  has  left  nothing  in  poetry  to 
with  the  "Ancient  Mariners, '*  or  the 
eve"  of  Coleridge ;  and  nothing  in  prose 
their  place  beside  I)e  Quincey 's  **  Con- 
*  or  his  "Suspiria."  In  scientific  dis- 
B  the  *' Opium-Eater"  transcends  the 
f  his  brethren.  Not  one  of  them,  or 
U  of  them  put  together,  could  have  pro- 
le  "  Logic  of  Political  Economy ;"  and 
18  one  of  the  duties  attached  to  Wilson's 
ial  charge,  that  he  should  expound  Adam 
t  his  students.  On  the  other  hand,  none 
ike  school  had  the  dramatic  power,  ver- 
and  wit  to  produce  the  "Xoctes"  of 
1^  In  that  eccentric  orbit,  Wilson 
[y  ran  riot.  He  flashed  like  a  meteor,  and 
ed  death  and  destruction  to  every  oppos- 
around  him.  But,  then,  the  **2^octes*' 
ings  written  for  the  day,  and  with  no 
for  to-morrow;  and  if  they  were  now 
led,  they  would  meet  with  a  different 
1  from  that  originally  accorded  to  them. 
1  things  would  not  now  be  understood ; 
re  meant  for  the  times,  and  the  times 
snjoyed  them,  their  purpose  has,  in  the 
len  served. 

tction  of  Wilson's  most  permanent  papers 
m.  published,  and  the  collection  embraces 
oe  writing  in  criticism  and  description. 
wess  in  physical  sports  throws  an  air  of 
freshness  into  his  pages,  such  as  book- 
can  never  have  at  command;  and  this, 
B  literary  merit  of  the  critical  pieces,  will 
cause  the   "  Eecreations   of  Christopher 


]  Xorth"  to  maintain  a  favourite  place  in  eveiy 
library. 

It  is  a  question  how  far  the  literary  utterances 
of  Wilson  arose  from  choice,  and  how  far  from 
necessity.  When  a  variety  of  intellectual  forces 
are  in  well-balanced  combination,  and  when  no 
one  is  so  prominent  as  to  control  the  rest,  it  is 
bettor  that  each  should  be  expressed  in  turn, 
rather  than  that  all  should  be  silent.  This  very 
likely  was  the  case  with  Wilson,  and  he  himself 
may  have  been  conscious  of  it;  he  may  have  been 
aware  that  he  did  not  possess  any  absorbing  pre- 
siding tendency,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  may 
have  encouraged  him  to  prosecute  those  incursions 
into  pldlosophy,  poetry,  fiction,  criticism,  and  sa- 
tire, which,  from  time  to  time  occupied  but  never 
monopolised  his  attention.  Ho  does  not  indeed 
seem  to  have  been  desirous  of  excelling  in  any  one 
department;  for  each  section  was  executed  at  a 
given  stage  in  life  and  then  let  alone.  Ho  never 
seems  to  have  seriously  attempted  a  third  poem ;  he 
never  rewrote  his  lectures,  he  did  not  resume  fic- 
tion, he  flung  aside  the  whole  three,  and  adhered  to 
criticism  and  desultory  writing.  If  then  he  come  to 
be  viewed  as  possessing  eclectic  ratlier  than  posi- 
tive intellect,  the  question  does  not  turn  on  what 
he  did,  but  on  what  he  did  not  do,  or  what  he 
coidd  not  have  done.  Take  his  contemporaries  on 
any  single  point,  he  was  inferior  to  them ;  but 
take  him  in  bulk,  and  the  full  tale  showed  supe- 
riority. This  advantage  posterity  will  readily 
accede  to  him. 

As  a  man,  John  Wilson  was  above  all  Greek 
and  Roman  fame.  He  was  generous,  kind,  affec- 
tionate, and  true.  Meanness,  selfislmess,  jealousy, 
was  not  in  him.  His  tomahawk  doings  in  early 
life  do  look  like  malevolence,  but  they  are  not  so 
to  those  who  knew  him ;  they  arc  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  so  many  pleadings  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  and  his  attacks  on  others  are  to  be 
held  as  professional  efforts  to  win  a  verdict,  and 
not  as  pei'sonal  assaults  on  hated  foes.  On  the 
whole,  then,  if  we  may  not  look  on  him  as  a  great 
man  of  the  highest  type,  we  may  undoubtedly  do 
reverence  to  his  memorj'  as  an  able,  brilliant,  and 
many-gifted  good  man.  Peace  then  to  his  vene- 
rated ashes  !  If  we  said  aught  amiss  respecting 
him,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  detracting  from 
the  fame  to  which  he  is  fairly  entitled,  it  is  only 
that  the  exaggeration  of  his  indiscreet  admirers 
may  be  softened  do>vn ;  and  above  all,  that  liter- 
ary' aspirants  may  see  in  what  their  true  vocation 
consists.  If  they  would  seek  abiding  reputation, 
they  must  eschew  political  and  literary  partisan- 
ship, the  temporary  plaudits  that  hail  such  gladi- 
torial  displays,  will  wither  like  summer  flowers, 
and  leave  nothing  but  sere  and  yellow  leaves 
behind.  The  permanent  and  the  real  must  alone 
bo  sought  after,  and  not  sought  by  impulse,  but 
by  persistent,  unwearied  effort;  and  then  the 
rewarding  laurel,  if  long  deferred,  will  be  lasting 
in  proportion  as  growth  has  been  slow. 
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In  the  year  1430,  eight  years  after  the  death  of  the 
pauvte  rot,  as  the  lunatic  King  of  France,  Charles 
VI.,  was  called,  there  was  in  Paris  a  house  of 
entertainment  kept  by  Dame  Brigitte  Gadifer. 

Over  the  door  was  a  sign,  not  swinging,  as  was 
usually  the  case,  but  sculptured  in  a  sort  of  rude 
bas-relief,  and  representing  Bacchus,  who,  assisted 
by  angels,  was  teaching  Noah  the  art  of  extract- 
ing the  juice  of  the  grape.  The  shutters,  thrown 
back  on  their  hinges,  were  painted  of  a  lively 
red  colour,  and  on  that  appropriate  ground  was 
displayed  a  tolerably  legible  inscription  in  large 
black  letters,  announcing  that  good  Chatillon-sur- 
Seine  -wine  was  sold  within,  at  a  niquet  and 
three  maittes  the  flagon. 

Dame  Brigitte  Gadifer's  establishment  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation.  Thither  the  cavaliers  attached 
to  the  Regent  Duke  of  Bedford,  were  in  the 
habit  of  resorting  to  enjoy  themselves  over  their 
flagons  of  generous  French  wine,  and  to  drink 
to  the  health  of  the  Regent,  and  destruction  to 
the  Armagnacs  and  the  Dauphin,  afterwards 
Charles  VII. 

The  room  appropriated  to  the  reception  and 
accommodation  of  general  company,  was  furnished 
with  long  tables  symmetrically  arranged;  the 
benches  and  stools  were  of  polished  oak,  and  in  a 
buffet  great  numbers  of  pewter  mugs  of  different 
sizes  were  displayed.  At  one  end  of  this  public 
room  there  was  a  capacious  flre-place,  or  hearth, 
where,  at  the  period  when  our  tale  commences,  a 
brisk  wood-fire  was  burning,  although  it  was  only 
in  the  early  part  of  September ;  but  the  evenings 
were  chilly,  and  the  largo  flocks  of  wild  geese 
which  had  been  seen  talong  their  flight  south- 
wards, portended  an  early  and  severe  winter. 

It  was  late ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  thirsty 
guests  had  left,  and  only  a  few  late  sitters  re- 
mained. Dame  Brigitte  had  a  particular  regard 
for  these  gentlemen,  on  account  of  their  being 
such  regular  customers;  she  considered  them, 
indeed,  as  part  of  her  own  family.  Tlicy  had 
left  their  half-emptied  flagons  on  a  table,  and 
chatted  together  for  a  short  time  in  groups ;  but, 
by  degrees,  most  of  them  approached  the  fire- 
place, for  the  biting  wind  whistled  through  the 
crevices  in  the  door  and  window-shutters. 

Apart  from  the  rest,  however,  were  two  persons 
whose  countenances  were  lighted  up  with  the 
happiest  expression. 

One  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  of  about  seventeen  j 
her  auburn  hair  flowed  gracefully  over  her  shoul- 
ders, her  soft  blue  eyes  beamed  with  candour  and 
goodness,  and  her  voice  was  gentle  and  melodious. 
By  her  side  was  a  young  man,  who  appeared  to  be 
about  five-and-twenty.  His  bushy  black  mous- 
tache, and  a  deep  scar  across  his  forehead,  gave  a 
character  of  hardy  firmness  to  his  physiognomy, 
without  diminishing  its  expression  of  frankness 
and  good-nature.  He  wore  the  light  armour, 
composed  of  narrow  plates  of  steel,  which  was 


called  a  hrigandine,  whence  the  soldiers  w 
that  kind  of  armour  were  styled  hrigmk 
as  they  formed  a  sort  of  free  corps,  a 
troops  of*  that  description  in  all  porioc 
addicted  to  pillage,  and  fond  of  living 
quarters,  bands  of  robbers,  by  professio 
eventually  designated  as  brigands. 

Pressing  the  young  girl's  hand,  the 
said  to  her : 

*^  I  was  very  fond  of  poor  Captain  Tabi 
fell,  mortally  wounded,  into  my  arms  at  \ 
of  Toucy,  and  died  there.  I  was  very 
the  noble  charger  I  rode  on  the  day  whc 
the  honour  of  crossing  my  sword  with 
Seigneur  Etienne  de  Vignolles,  the  brave  \ 
near  Crepy-en-Laonnois.  A  reckless  ci 
man  smote  the  poor  animal  with  a  bol 
was  destined  for  me,  and  killed  him.  Thi 
the  only  objects  I  had  in  the  world  to  lo?» 
for  then.  But  you  !  I  love  you  more 
ever  loved  them — better  than  life  itself!' 

"  You  do  love  me,  then  ?  "  said  the  yoi 
archly,  but  affectionately. 

Whilst  this  little  dialogue  was  going 
twecn  the  lovers,  a  man  in  military  costai 
was  standing  in  another  part  of  the  room, : 
eyes  upon  them  with  a  fierce  and  menacing 
sion  ;  and  it  did  not  require  much  peneti 
discover  that  he  was  under  the  baneful  i 
of  jealousy. 

Probably  he  was  a  rejected  suitor,  for 
had  refused  many  offers.  Her  beauty  an 
bility  were  not,  however,  the  only  allurei 
which  a  crowd  of  competitors  were  drawi 
her ;  she  was  Dame  Brigitte  Gadifer' s  on 
and  her  dowry  would  be  of  sufficient  mi 
to  tempt  many,  even  of  the  rank  of  gent 

Indeed,  several  of  that  class  had  made 
her ;  those  lovers,  however,  were  looked 
IsabcUe  as  mere  compteurs  de  fleurettety  an 
tion  derived  from  a  diminutive  copper  oo 
Jleurette  then  current  in  France,  equal  to 
d6nier8;  and  as  the  small- talk  of  amoroui 
with  slender  pui'ses  has,  from  time  imiB 
been  considered  to  be  but  of  little  value 
of  high  pretensions,  they  are  called  in  Ei 
this  day,  compteurs  de  fl^rettes. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Tamaud — the  pei 
had  been  eyeing  the  lovei-s  so  acutely- 
his  voice  so  as  to  intemipt  the  private  c 
tions  in  which  the  different  groups  were  • 
"Gentlemen,  have  you  heard  the  ncwi 
day  ?  A  company  of  Bohemians  or  E 
has  an-ived.  Up  to  this  time  they  hi 
unknown  in  Paris ;  they  are  a  marvellous 
people,  thc}'^  perform  all  manner  of  tri 
juggleries,  and  the  last  feat  always  seems 
They  tell  what  has  happened  to  you,  an 
the  future  better  than  the  most  learned  asl 
There  are  six  score  of  them,  men,  woi 
children  ;  but  the  magistrates  will  not  oil 
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to  cuter  Paris.     They  are  lodged  at  La  Chapellc- 

St-Dcnis,  whither  crowds  of  people  flock  to  see 

them ;  if,  however,  you  should  go  to  consult  them, 

take  care  of  your  purses,  for  either  by  trickery, 

or  magic,  they  extract  all  the  money  from  the 

pocketa  of  the  comjjany,  and  transfer  it,  no  doubt, 

to  their  own." 

After  the  guests  had  made  their  comments 
upon  this  announcement,  Dame  Gadifcr  thus  ad- 
dressed them : — 

"And  I  also  have  some  news  to  tell  you.  'VV^e 
are  all  friends  here ;  well,  you  must  know  that 
my  daughter  is  about  to  be  married  ;  and  you  are 
witnesses,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  never  restrained 
Iwr  inclinations.  You  sec  the  Cavalier  Brunei 
talkmg  with  her  —  are  they  not  a  chamdng 
couple?" 

Iflabcllo  blushed  deeply,  and  hastily  withdrew 
la  hand,  which  her  companion  held  witliin  his. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  officer,  twisting  up  his 
BODstache,  "  I  hope  you  will  honour  my  nuptials 
with  your  presence." 

All  accepted  the  invitation,  but  Tamaud  turned 
Wly  pale.  He  muttered  a  few  words,  which 
ittight  have  been  taken  for  returning  thanks,  and 
after  some  moments  of  silence  renewed  the  sub- 
ject of  tiie  Bohemians  or  gipsies. 

"Will  ye  not  go  to  La  ChapeUe-St.-Dcuis, 
gentlemen  ?  all  the  court  are  going  thither." 
Bnmel  said  to  Isabello  in  a  low  tone : — 
"Why  should  I  go  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  put 
the  Bcience  of  astrologers  to  the  proof?  If  a 
J^iafortune  is  to  happen  to  us,  will  it  not  be  quite 
tiine  enough  to  endure  its  misery  when  it  comes  ? 
I*t  lis  be  wise  and  enjoy  to-day's  pleasure,  wdtli- 
oxit  thinking  of  the  morrow.  What  could  these 
people  tell  mo?  Near  thee,  am  I  not  sure  of 
being  happy,  and  arc  not  all  my  thoughts  con- 
centrated in  the  endeavour  to  make  thee  so  ? " 

"  Are  you  really  speaking  truth: "  said  Isabclle, 

**  how  I  should  like  to  kaow !     The  Eg}'ptians 

conld  tell   me,  and  would  you  blame  me  if  I 

•hoald  wish  to  inquire  ?     I  cannot  go  to  consult 

ttiem,  of  course,  but  if  your  own  destiny  causes 

you  little  anxiety,  do  not,  at  all  events,  refuse  to 

Question  the  conjurors  concerning  mine.     Here  is 

*  lock  of  my  hair — the  lock  you  begged  of  me — 

tturt,  they  say,  is  sufficient  to  enable   them  to 

■Biwer  any  questions  relative  to  the  person  to 

'Whom  it  belongs.     Go,  I  beg  of  you.     Besides,  I 

'^m  rather  anxious  to  know  what  kind  of  people 

^keso  Bohemians  are,  and  I  should  have  much 

gnater  pleasure  in  hearing  the  account  of  their 

'^tchcraft  from  you,  than  from  any  other  person." 

"Your  wishes  are  my  laws,"  said  the  chief  of 

brigands;  receiving  from  Isabclle*  s  fair  hands  the 

^k  of  beautiful  hair,  and  contemplating  it  ten- 

deriy;    "you   shall  be   satisfied;   but   I  know 

Worchand  what  report  I  shall  bring  back ;  even 

''ow  I  can  predict  that,  on  my  return,  I  may  con- 

Wently  repeat  my  assurances  of  our  mutual  hap- 

pute«8>  and  convince  you  that  you  may  firmly 

^y  upon  my  true  affection." 

Tamaud  had  overheard  the  lovers ;  his  face 
■brightened  up,  and  he  left  the  room  w^ith  a  smile 
of  ironical  joy  playing  about  his  mouth.     The 
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whole  company  also  retired,  Brunei  being  the  last 
to  take  his  leave,  after  again  assuring  his  prctly 
Isabclle  of  his  unbounded  love. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  Bninel  had  given  tlio 
necessary  orders  to  the  troops  under  his  command, 
he  took  off  his  armour,  and  dressing  himself  as  a 
private  citizen,  bent  his  steps  towards  I/i  C'lia- 
pelle-St. -Denis,  which  is  an  extensive  village  or 
town,  consisting  principally  of  a  broad  Rtraj^j»;ling 
street,  about  two  miles  from  Paris,  on  the  high 
road  to  St.  Denis  and  the  north  of  France. 

He  soon  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  poopit*  of 
whom  he  was  in  search.  He  found  them  bivou- 
acked, as  it  were,  in  a  vast  building  formerly  used 
as  a  bam.  On  the  walls  were  suspended  the 
skeletons  and  skins  of  hideous  reptiles;  every 
aperture  capable  of  giving  entrance?  to  the  light 
of  the  sun  was  carefully  closed,  and  this  d(>n  was 
lighted  only  by  the  reflection  from  several  fires 
burning  upon  the  ground.  About  these  fires 
flitted  nunibei*8  of  figures,  with  glistening  eyes 
and  tawny  skins,  and  covered  with  tattered  gar- 
ments of  the  most  extraordinary  variety.  Some 
were  squatting  round  brasiers,  or  copper  pans 
filled  with  burning  embers ;  some  were  twisting 
their  bodies  about  in  grotesque  attitudes,  passing 
to  and  fro  before  the  flickering  light,  or  vanisliing 
in  the  shade  amid  the  clouds  of  smoke  by  which 
they  were  surrounded ;  verily,  they  had  the  sem- 
blance of  demons,  rather  than  of  human  beini^s. 

Others  produced  discordant  sounds  by  thrum- 
ming on  rude  guitiu's,  the  strings  of  wliich  were 
composed  of  brass- wure;  whilst  several  women 
rubbed  the  parchment  of  large  tambourines  with 
the  tips  of  their  fiugci's.  These  imcouth  noises 
were  accompanied  by  words  which  had  never  bet^n 
uttered  by  Christian  lips.  Some  old  crones,  too, 
vntli  scraggy  naked  arms,  and  bristling  grey  hair, 
were  cowering  over  a  fire  watching  the  simmi.Ting 
of  a  cauldron  suspended  from  cross-sticks  over  the 
flame. 

As  Brunei  entered,  a  woman  of  masculine  pro- 
portions started  up.  Although  she  was  in  the 
prime  of  life  her  face  was  wrinkled  and  haggard, 
and  her  dishevelled  niven  locks  floated  in  llie  air 
as  it  rushed  in  through  the  doorway. 

"Cease  singing!  cease  dancing!"  she  cried. 
"  Let  the  words  of  the  seers  alone  be  heard. 
Behold !  a  warrior  comes  to  consult  us." 

Then,  addressing  Brunei,  she  said  : — 

**  Draw  near,  but,  before  hearing  the  voice  of 
destin)',  pay  the  tribute  which  is  our  due." 

The  warrior  in  disguise  dropped  some  ])ieees  of 
copper  money  called  hlanes  into  a  tambourine  pre- 
sented to  him  by  a  black  and  scraggy  hand. 

"Afore,  more,"  cried  the  woman  who  first  ad- 
dressed him.  "  Still  more !  Brunei,  a  chief  of 
brigands  ought  to  be  more  generous  than  a  simj)lo 
citizen.  AVe  know  that  Brunei  has  a  nobli5  mind, 
that  he  spares  the  vanquished,  but  his  sohliers  aro 
pitiless,  and  faithfully  bring  him  his  shiu-e  of  the 
booty." 

A  second  handful  of  small  copper  coin  was  cast 
into  the  tamboiu-ine  :  still  the  wild-looking  woman 
cried : 

"  More,  more !  we  kaow  how  mw^k  ^q.\v\.  ^'w^^'^. 
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oif  from  the  Annagiiacs  is  contidncd  in  that  iron 
coffer  which  is  concealed  in  your  chamber,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  closet  \rhcre  your  cuirasses  are 
kept.  Do  you  suppose  that  wc  arc  so  ignorant 
that  to  make  a  hundred  florins  it  requires  as  many 
of  these  Jft*uretteii  as  a  man  can  cany  ? " 

Astonished  at  finding  that  lie  was  kno^^^l,  and 
that  the  Bohemians  or  gipsies  were  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  affairs,  IJrunel  gave  them  all 
the  money  he  had  with  him. 

**  What  wouldst  lliou  know  ?  "  demanded  the 
game  woman.  "  Shall  I  speak  to  thee  of  the  sit^ge 
of  Toucy ;  of  the  town  so  boldly  attacked,  and  so 
stoutly  defended?  Shall  I  describe  the  fight, 
when  thy  sword  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the 
blade  of  La  Hire  ?  Or  woiddst  thou  rather  that 
I  remind  thee  of  that  poor  widow  of  the  outskirts 
of  Montmirail,  to  whom,  one  pillaging  day,  thou 
gavest  thy  share  of  the  booty  to  rebuild  her  cot- 
tage, which  had  been  consumed  by  the  fliunes  r 
Say,  what  shall  I  tell  thee?  the  past  or  the  future? 
I  can  bring  shades  from  the  other  world;  the 
fipirits  of  tlie  air  obey  my  voice  !  " 

Then,  seizing  Brunei  by  the  hand,  she  hurried 
him  away  to  the  most  obscui-e  part  of  the  place ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  fires  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  there  remained  but  a  feeble  glim- 
mer from  the  brasiers. 

**  Thou  desirest  to  see  her  thou  lovest ;  show 
me  the  lock  of  hair  she  gave  thee." 

Brunei  drew  a  small  i)acket  from  his  breast. 

*"Tis  a  very  small  lock,"  said  the  Sybil, 
"  thou  hast  kept  a  portion  as  a  love-pledge ;  but 
thou  wilt,  thyself,  soon  cast  it  into  the  flames." 

Thus  saying,  she  threw  away  the  hair,  mut- 
tering at  the  same  time  something  in  an  unintel- 
ligible jargon,  and  waving  her  aims  with  mystic 
grace  over  her  head.  Presently  came  dancing 
beforc  his  eyes  skulls  and  cross  bones,  and  fright- 
ful pliantoms,  surrounded  by  phosi)horic  light; 
and  more  than  onco  he  felt  the  wind  upon  his 
face,  produced  by  the  flitting  about,  and  about 
him,  of  bats  and  screech-owls,  whoso  piercing 
and  dismal  cries  rent  his  ears. 

At  last,  a  faint  light  appeared  in  the  distance  ; 
some  confused  objects  seemed  to  be  revolving  in  a 
luminous  circle ;  and  whilst  Brunei  was  striving 
to  distingui.^h  the  shadowy  forms,  the  gipsy 
cried : — 

"  Dost  see  that  young  girl  with  auburn  locks  ? 
Her  name  is  '  The  Wife  of  the  Master,*  in  Hebrew, 
'  Isha-vel.'  Behold  thy  betrothed !  Near  her  I 
see  a  young  Seigneur — he  covers  her  white  hand 
with  kisses!  Look!  Ho  opens  his  sky-blue 
cloak ;  his  arms  are  painted  on  his  breast-plate. 
Observe  his  escutcheon.  In  an  azure  field  a 
golden  faulchion,  with  the  point  elevated.  See ! 
she  approaches  him ;  she  ties  the  knot  of  ribbons 
thou  gavest  her  yesterday  to  the  hilt  of  his 
Bword!" 

Trembling  with  rage,  the  gallant  Brunei  drew 
his  poniard,  and  rushed  towards  the  indistinct 
form  designated  by  the  gipsy  as 'that  of  his  rival. 
But  he  was  held  back  by  vigorous  but  invisible 
arms — and  all  disappeared. 
^^JDost  wish  to  see  more  ?"  whispered  the  Sybil, 
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resting  her  burning   palm  upon  tho  still  m^::^^ 
1  scorching  hand  of  the  agitated  warrior. 

**  I  know  enough,"  he  cried,  **  I  must  go." 

Scarcely  had  these  words  escaped  his  lips, 
he  was  humed  along  by  a  mass  of  i>eop!e  at 
back ;  the  door  of  the  bam  was  thrown  open, 
he  was  thrust  forth  into  the  high-road,  the  \ 
being  instantly  closed. 

"It  is  a  dream — a  frightful  vision,"  he  ^j^ 
aloud,  when  he  had  recovercd  fi*om  the  cffip-  ^.^  ^^ 
the  sudden  blaze  of  sunshine,  after  being  in  ^^^^l 
dark  and  mysterious  abode.  "IsabcUe  is  ^ 
pable  of  deceiving  me — it  was  not  Isabelle  ¥ 
I  saw!  It  is  an  imposture;  the  Egyptia 
liar.     No,  no,  I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind !" 

Tho  fresh  air  soon  produced  its  invigo»:-^^v 
effects.      Brunei  became   more    calm,   and.       ^^f 
ceeded,  at  length,  in  fully  convincing  himsci^fj^^ 
all  he  had  witnessed  was  a  delusion.  . 

But,  as  he  approached  Dame  Oadifer  s  direZ/- 
ing,  he  perceived,  not  far  from  her  door,  the  very        Jf 
Seigneur  the  gipsy  had  pointed  out  to  him  in  fbe  ^ 

limiinous  circle,  with  his  sky-blue  cloak  tliroirn  '-^ 

back,    displaying  tho  arms  emblazoned  on   his  "^ 

breast-plate,  and  the  knot  of  ribbons  attached  to  j 

the  hilt  of  his  sword !  ^  1 

The  brave  Brunei  made  a  deadly  plunge  at  tb**         ^ 
embodiment  of  the  Sybil's  predictions ;  but  sever^i 
persons  rushed  in  between  them,  and  the  ^^^^\ 
rival  lied  and  vanished  before  his  antagonist  coil^^ 
follow  him.  \ 

Pale  and  aghast,  Brunei  nislicd  into  the  dweL^ — 
ing  of  his  betrothed,  hard  by.  ^ 

"  "What  ails  you?"  anxiously  inquired  Isabell^^^ 
* '  You  are  suffering. '  *  > 

**  Where  arc  the  ribbons  I  gave  you  yesterday 
Where  are  they  r" 

**  I  have  been  robbed  of  them,"  cried  theyoun^  ^^ 
girl.     "  This  morning  I  went  to  mass,  as  usnalt^^ 
and  in  the  crowd,  as  I  was  entering  the  churcli::^ 
a  hand  which  I  scarcely  felt  tero  them  from  m^  -^=^* 
breast." 

'  *  Enough !  enough ! ' '  replied  Brunei.  "  I  kno^^  ^^ 
all — I  have  seen  eveiything !  I  will  not  reproac^i^^rf^ 
thee,  perfidious  creature ;  I  loved  thee,  Isabella  -K-l* 
more  than  life  itself.  Thou  hast  broken  the  hea^:-^^ 
of  an  upright  man." 

Two  big  tears  rolled  down  his  manly  face;  nmm  -^^ 
faiteiing  a  sad  adieu,  he  quitted  the  house;  Is^^-^f 
belle,  being  so  paralysed  by  this  sudden  shocC^^ 
that  she  made  no  attempt  to  detain  him. 

Brunei  left  Paris  the  same  evening;  haTir^*^  ^ 
speedily  obtained  permission  to  rejoin  the  am^^cniy 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  w — =^^ 
besieging  Compeigne ;  and  the  bereaved  lover  w"^^'^ 
resolved  to  court  death  in  the  first  encounter  wi-S*^ 
the  enemy. 


The  indications  of  a  severe  winter,  mentio 
in  the  early  part  of  our  narrative,  were  full?  < 
firmed.     The  roads  were  blocked  up  by  he 
falls  of  snow,  and,  in  the  metropolis,  thoiisaC»  <& 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  cessat*^*' 
of  traffic,  and  became  destitute  of  the  means      «^ 
subsistence.     Tho  Seine  was  frozen  cner,  and,  f* 
such  a  total  suspension  of  the  means  of  commiii^ 
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lation  could  not  have  been   anticipated,   Pans 
■ecame  greatly  strait^ined  for  provisiuus. 

Jn  addition  to  these  calamities,  liundi'cds  oi' 
ttlf-famished  wolrcs  hovered  about  the  environs, 
od  entering  the  city  at  night  pounced  upon 
Uih  unfortunates  as  fell  in  their  way.  Military 
■trolos  perambulated  the  outskirts,  to  watch  for 
id  destroy  these  ferocious  animals ;  and  many  of 
lem  were  shot  as,  with  stealthy  pace,  they  were 
leking  their  prey.  Their  carcases  were  carried 
>  the  different  quarters  of  the  city,  and  sus- 
snded  in  conspicuous  places  by  the  hind  legs,  in 
rder  to  induce  the  people  to  take  courage  by  the 
ght  of  these  proofs  of  the  vigilance  of  the  autho- 
.ties. 

Still,  there  were  many  victims ;  for,  in  the  cir- 
nitofso  large  a  city,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
nne  mishaps;  and  terror  and  distress  became 
■ily  more  prevalent  and  afflicting. 

Many  who  had  been  bitten  by  wolves  were 
2Ued  with  that  dreadful  madness  called  lycan- 
iiropy,  and  rushed  through  the  streets,  howling 
ad  barking  like  wolves,  imitating  their  savage 
ctioQS  and  trying  to  make  their  furious  way  into 
i«  open  country. 

One  night — it  was  in  the  month  of  Februaiy, 
•"lien  the  rigour  of  the  season  was  at  its  lieight — 
a.  officer,  followed  by  several  soldiers,  was  going 
2e  round  of  the  outposts,  to  see  that  the  sentinels 
"ore  on  the  alert.  It  was  Brunei.  In  vain  had 
B  sought  death  on  the  field  of  battle ;  he  had 
^ceived  a  severe  sabre-wound,  and  had  been 
ome  off  the  field,  apparently  in  a  dying  state ; 
ad  for  a  long  time  his  friends,  who  had  bestowed 
very  affectionate  care  on  him,  had  despaired  of 
is  life.  The  patient  prayed,  daily,  to  Cod  to 
aio  him  to  himself:  but  he,  nevertheless,  ro- 
overed. 

"Since  I  must  live,"  said  he  at  last  to  his  com- 
wuiioiis,  "  I  will  devote  the  remainder  of  my 
KUtence  to  the  pursuit  of  my  rival ;  and  should 
I  discover  him,  vn\l  avenge  the  wrong  ho  has 
looe  me.  But  who  is  he  ?  A  golden  faalchion 
^»  m  nure  field,  with  tlie  point  elevated  /  2^ot  one 
^  our  heralds  has  been  able  to  give  mo  the  least 
•dea  of  the  name  or  history  of  any  knight  or 
B^mily  having  such  armorial  bearings  !" 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  and  in  this  imccrtainty, 
■*«  had  arrived  in  Paris  only  two  days  proviousiy 
^  the  night  on  which  he  was  going  the  round  of 
^he  outposts  in  his  military  capacity. 

He  was  on  his  way  back  to  the  post  which  had 
**Ma  confided  to  him,  when,  as  he  tamed  the 
J^nier  of  an  obscure  street,  deep  groans  struck  on 
*^  ear.  He  rushed  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
***Miing  sounds  proceeded,  and  fortunate  it  was 
^  him  that  his  throat  was  protected  by  a  gor- 
^<rw,  or  neck-piece,  of  higlily-tempered  stccl, 
^  aa  enormous  wolf  sprang  upon  him  ere  he  had 
J*fanced  ten  paces  into  the  gloomy  street,  lie 
*>ftttd  the  sharp  fangs  of  the  ferocious  animal, 
'^  was  dinging  to  and  biting  at  him,  grating 
•long  the  plates  of  steel  which  protected  his 
^Wt;  but,  pierced  to  the  lieart  by  the  brigand^s 
*^ger,  the  gaunt  wolf  howled  fearfully  and  fell 
4^  at  his  feet. 


This,  however,  was  not  the  only  liomblo  object 
bul'uic  liim. 

Lying  on  the  frozen  ground  was  tlic  apparently 
lifeless  body  of  a  female,  scantily  clothed.  One 
of  her  hands  had  been  devoured  by  the  wolf  whom 
Brunei  had  interrupted  in  its  fearful  repast,  and 
her  arm  had  been  so  lacerated  and  gnawed  that 
the  bone  was  laid  bare.  As  Brunei  was  bending 
over  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  dead  body  with 
horror  and  commiseration,  a  laboured  moan  an- 
nounced that  life  was  not  yet  extinct.  The  groans 
of  this  unfortunate  were  clearly  those  which 
caused  the  brave  officer  to  enter  the  lonely  street ; 
and  no  doubt  slie  had  sunk  under  the  irresistible 
intiuence  of  that  lethargic  sleep  which  comes 
over  those  who  are  brought  to  the  point  of  death 
by  intense  cold  and  the  bodily  exhaustion  conse- 
quent upon  long  privation  of  needful  sustenance. 

The  gnawing  of  the  ravenous  wolf  had  there- 
fore only  produced  deep  groans  instead  of  the 
piercing  cries  which  would  have  proceeded  from  a 
person  in  a  natural  state  of  body  and  mind ;  and 
Avhen  her  devourer  desisted  and  sprang  upon  the 
new  comer,  she  must  have  sunk  into  a  deadly 
swoon. 

Brunei  raised  the  poor  creature  from  the  ground 
and  carried  her  to  his  quarters.  There  the  gallant 
warrior,  whose  heart,  though  it  was  so  cruelly 
lacerated  by  his  own  afflictions,  was  still  sus- 
ceptible of  the  most  benevolent  feelings  towards 
his  fellow  creatures,  bestowed  every  care  upon 
the  poor  woman.  He  wrapped  her  in  a  cloak, 
and  laid  her  before  a  moderate  fire  on  the  hearth. 
By  degrees  animation  returned,  an<l  he  contrived 
to  introduce  some  drops  of  warm  liquid  between 
h(T  clenched  teeth  ;  this  revived  her  a  little,  but 
several  long  hours  elapsed  ere  she  recovered  her 
senses. 

As  soon  as  her  speech  returned  she  said  to  her 
deliverer,  whom  she  had  long  been  regarding  with 
eyes  overtiowing  with  grateful  tears, 

"  !May  God  repay  you  for  the  good  you  have 
done  to  me !  To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  the 
salvation  of  my  life  ?" 

When  he  infonnod  the  sufferer  that  he  was 
Brunei^  an  officer  of  the  corps  of  brigands,  she 
started  wildly,  and,  raising  herself  on  the  arm 
which  had  escaped  laceration,  she  contemplated 
Brunei's  countenance  with  trembling  anxiety. 
At  last  she  cried, 

**  How  you  are  changed  !  You  have  been  suf- 
fering— you  who  are  so  good,  and  by  whose 
generous  care  I  have  been  restored  to  life  !" 

*'Alas!"  replied  Bninel,  *'I  am  indeed  ac- 
quainted with  misfortune — the  world  is  a  blank 
tor  me !    She  whom  I  devotedly  loved  has  betrayed 

^'  Ave  you  quite  sure  that  she  has  betrayed 
you  ? — quite  sure  ?'*  inquired  the  unknown. 

Bnmel  answered  by  relating  his  melancholy 
story.  As  he  i)roceeded  the  patient  became  more 
and  more  agitated,  and  interrupted  his  touching 
narrative  by  her  sobs  and  exclamations.  When 
the  warrior  was  describing  the  scene  in  the  barn 
she  cast  herself  at  liis  feet,  clasped  his  knees,  and 
exclaimed  in  an  agony, 
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"  Forgive  me — forgive  mc,  in  the  name  of  God ! 

0  !  curse  me  not,  though  lam  an  accursed  thing." 
Brunei  thought  at  first  that  the  poor  woman  was 

in  a  state  of  delirium  occasioned  by  her  physical 
sufferings ;  but  her  long  black  hair  floating  over 
her  shoulders,  and,  above  all,  that  voice  to  which 
her  agitated  feelings  had  restored  ali  its  force  and 
its  peculiar  accent,  brought  the  most  agonizing 
recollections  to  his  mind  with  fearful  intensity. 

"  'Tis  the  sybil — the  Bohemian !"  he  cried  in 
a  voice  of  thunder,  recoiling  from  the  wretched 
woman  as  though  a  venomous  serpent  had  risen 
up  at  his  feet,  whilst  the  conscience-stricken 
creature  stretched  forth  her  arms — one  handless 
and  a  mere  bone  besmeared  with  blood — imploring 
pardon,  crying, 

"I  deceived  thee — she  was  innocent!  They 
gave  us  gold,  and  we  committed  a  hateful  crime  I" 

"  But  the  young  Seigneur?" 

"  He  was  one  of  our  people." 

"  And  the  knot  of  ribbons  V 

"  It  was  stolen  from  her !  0 !  forgive  me— you 
have  saved  my  life — do  not  now  abandon  me ! — 
do  not  curse  me !" 

But  Isabelle's  lover  heard  not  this  appeal.  He 
had  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  did  not  cease 
running  until  he  reached  Dame  Gadifer's  hostelry. 

Although  it  was  not  yet  daybreak,  the  door 
was  unfastened. 

He  entered  the  room  already  described;  and 
wliich  he  had  always  seen  so  neatly  arranged. 
All  was  in  confusion.  The  tables  and  benches 
were  overturned,  and  the  drinking  vessels  were 
scattered  over  the  floor. 

Seated  on  a  stool  near  the  hearth  was  a  woman 
with  her  face  concealed  between  her  hands. 
Hearing  some  one  enter,  she  raised  her  head,  and 
after  fixing  her  wild  eyes  for  a  few  seconds  on 
the  new-comer,  she  recognised  him  as  the  brigand 
officer  whom,  in  happier  days,  she  had  presented 
to  her  guests  as  her  future  son-in-law. 

"Oh!  my  daughter, — my  daughter! — have 
you  brought  me  back  my  darling  child  ? " 

The  brave  soldier  approached  the  sorrowing 
mother,  and  having  restored  her  to  some  degree 
of  calm  by  his  sympathy  in  a  grief  in  which  he 
80  fully  shared,  he  learnt  from  her  that,  after  his 
precipitate  departure,  Isabelle  had  given  her- 
self up  to  the  deepest  grief;  her  cheeks  lost  all 
their  bloom,  her  frame  became  attenuated,  and 
she  was  the  very  picture  of  despair. 

*'  One  evening,"  said  poor  Dame  Gadifer,  "  she 
closely  interrogated  a  soldier  who  had  just  arrived 
firom  the  army,  concerning  you.  *  He  was  a  gal- 
lant officer,'  replied  the  soldier,  '  but  love  had 
turned  his  head ;  he  had  been  deceived  by  a  false 
little  wench,  and,  like  a  madman,  he  threw  him- 
self, sword  in  hand,  into  the  midst  of  a  body  of 
Armagnacs.  If  you  are  fond  of  brave  men,  pray 
for  him,  for  he  has  but  few  days  to  live.'  " 

"During  the  whole  of  that  evening  Isabelle 
did  not  shed  a  tear;  but  she  continually  exclaimed, 
'  I  cannot  let  him  die  without  the  knowledge  that 

1  have  always  loved  him.  I  will  die  with  him.' 
The  next  day  she  disappeared  ?     Six  long  weeks 

Iiare  worn  away  since,  but  my  weeping  eyes  have 


not  beheld  my  poor  cliild.  I  have  been  to  ^."jj 
banks  of  the  river  to  seek  her  beauteous  Ix^^y 
but  the  Seine  was  covered  over  with  thick  ice.  j 
have  inquired  of  those  wretched  beings  who  ^p^o^ 
sess  the  miserable  faculty  of  descrying  a  CXead 

body  at  a  distance,  in  order  to  despoil  it, .^jjj 

they  had  not  seen  my  gentle  Isabelle.     I  V^pj 
been  to  the  charnel-houses,  but  have  beheld  j^ 
thing  but  frightful  corpses,  disfigured  by  wcvvjjjjjj 
inflicted  by  the  fangs  of  savage  beasts ; — not^ui^^ 
nothing  have  I  discovered  of  my  Isabelle  ! " 

Brunei — the  hardy,  but  tender-hearted  soldier 
— mingled  his  tears  with  those  of  poor  Dame 
Gadifer  : — then,  starting  up,  he  cried : 

"  I  will  find  her,— yes,  I  wiU  find  her ! " 

He  instantly  set  out  on  his  melancholy  seareL 
Isabelle  had  been  seen  on  the  road  to  Compeignc. 
Brunei,  therefore,  bent  his  course  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  inquiring  of  all  whom  he  met,  and  creating 
imiversal  sympathy  by  the  earnestness  of  his 
search.  Kear  Senlis  he  learnt  that,  deceiycd  "by 
the  report  which  had  been  spread  of  his  deatli» 
she  had  retraced  her  steps,  declaring  that  ei^ 
would  not  suiTive  him. 

Thenceforth,  he  lost  all  traces  of  his  betroth^* 
and  returned  to  Paris  in  despair.  ^^^ 

One  Sunday,  as  he  was  wandering  about  t^^ 
metropolis,  in  a  most  afflicting  state  of  mind,  ^j! 
was  dra^vn  along  by  the  current  of  a  great  cro^^  ^ 
towards  the  pant's,  or  space  before  the  CathedE:^'"^ 
of  Notre  Dame. 

A  grand  ceremony  was  about  to  be  perform^f^ 
on  that  spot, — one  of  those  ceremonies  to  whio^^^ 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  populace, — and  < 
many  who  would  feel  offended  at  being  cla 
with  the  populace,  though  their  tastes  are,  r' 
some  respects,  not  a  whit  more  refined  than  the  -^ 
of  their  humbler  neighbours — eagerly  flock. 

Two  women  were  to  be  harangued  and  exhort^^ 
by  a  priest,  and  afterwards  burnt  at  the  stak^^ 
The  elder  was  named  La  Peronne,  and  was 
native  of  Lower  Britanny ;  she  had  publicly  pr-  ^ 
claimed  that  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleai^^ 
who  was  combating  for  Charles  VII.,  Xing 
France,  was  a  good  person;  that  what  she 
doing  was  well  done,  and  according  to  Go 
will ;  and  that  the  cause  of  the  Armagnacs  ' 
a  just  cause. 

It  is  related  in  an  old  chronicle  that  La  Peron-^* 
declared  that  "  God  himself  had  told  her  thzi — 
that  he  often  appeared  to  her  in  human  form,  a^tf* 
spoke  to  her  as  one  friend  does  to  another;  a^tf* 
that  the  last  time  she  had  seen  him  he  "^^^ 
clothed  in  a  white  robe,  with  a  red  tunic  o  ^ 
it." 

As  to  the  other  woman,  it  was  not  kno^  "^ 
whence  she  came,  or  who  she  was.     She  confi^ca?f 
herself  to  declaring  that  what  La  Peronne  hade 
was  true,  and  that  she  wished  to  die.     As 
declined  to  divulge  her  name,  the  people  caHW 
her  La  PeroncUe,  a  word  by  which  thencefomw^^w^ 
a  woman  of  doubtful  character  was  frequcxi^/ 
designated. 

The  moment  BruntTs  eye  fell  upon  her  J^ 
recognised  his  Isabelle,  although  her  interest/a^ 
countenance  had  become  bo  changed  by  grief  flw' 
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nflfering  that  her  own  mother  would  scarcely 
luKve  known  her  darling  child.      In  an  instant 
ftio  brave  brigand  had  forced  his  way  through  the 
erowd,  overthrowing  all  who  impeded  his  course. 
He  clasped  Isabelle  in  his  arms ;  kissed  her  pale 
forehead  over  and  over  again,  and  was  about  to 
bear  her  away,  when  the  archers  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Tribunal  advanced  to  arrest  his  progress. 
**  You  accept  me  for  your  champion  ? "  said  the 
brigand  officer  to  Isabelle,  regarding  her  with  the 
tenderest  affection. 

**Yes, — ^for  I  love  you!"  replied  the  now 
happy  girl.  "I  no  longer  wish  to  die, — La 
Peromie  has  not  spoken  the  truth !  " 

^Brunei  drew  the  gauntlet  off  his  left  hand, 
aaying  in  a  loud  voice, 

**I  cast  this  gage  of  combat  at  whomsoever 
d<?clares  that  she  is  guilty." 

-And  he  threw  the  gauntlet  with  such  force  at  the 
hoad  of  the  nearest  archer  that  he  staggered  and 
fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  those  behind  him. 
!nie  people  signified  their  delight  at  this  feat, 
by  shouting  and  clapping  of  hands;  but  the 
archers  were  still  advancing,  when  several  of 
SxTmeFs  soldiers — ^brigands,  who  happened  to  be 
among  the  crowd,  ranged  themselves  by  his 
aB.de,  and  drew  their  swords. 

"  I  claim  the  judgment  of  God,"  cried  Brunei. 
*'  I  have  thrown  down  the  gage  of  combat, — 
"who  has  the  courage  to  pick  it  up  ? " 

A  man  of  lofty  stature,  who,  as  well  as  Brunei, 
"wore  the  cross  of  Burgundy,  stepped  forth;  it 
M-as  Tamaud. 

"I  will  take  up  the  gage,"  he  cried,  making 
a  sign  to  an  Esquire  who  attended  him.  The 
'?^mre  lifted  the  gauntlet  from  the  ground  with 
the  point  of  his  sword,  and  presented  it  to  his 
Chie^  who,  after  regarding  it  contemptuously, 
ifetumed  it  to  his  Squire. 

"Wliere  shall  wc  go  ?"  said  Brunei. 
A  Herald  who  was  present,  replied : — 
"To  the  Regent,  for  you  cannot  be  ignorant, 
gontlemcn,  of  the  ordinance  of  1409,  issued  by 
^hc  late  King,  which  runs  thus  : — 

'**Xone  shall  be  permitted  to  make  wager  of 
hattle,  or  deed  of  arms,  unless  there  has  been  a 
^^^1  or  pledge,  adjudged  by  the  King,  or  the 
^'ourt  of  Parliament.'" 

"The  duel  for  to-morrow!"  shouted  several 
Joices  from  among  the  crowd,  "  we  want  to  see 
I^  Peronne  burnt,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
*he  opportunity  of  seeing  a  mortal  combat  also  !" 
The  bri^ntb  who  had  rallied  round  their  chief, 
Protected  Isabelle,  and  carried  her  off;  whilst  on 
^'  other  hand,  La  Peronne — who  would  not 
^'^t  her  declarations — was  led  to  the  stake,  on 
^  pants  Notre  Dame,  and  there  bunit  alive ; 
<^iidaring  that  frightful  death  with  all  the  fortitude 
^lamai-tyr. 

The  Kegcnt  was,  at  first,  highly  incensed  at 
the  daring  conduct  of  the  officer  of  brigands,  and 
^^ressed  his  extreme  displeasure  at  hearing  liim 
^jII  Tamaud,  even  in  his  presence,  an  impostor, 
'^d  a  Bubomer  of  a  sorceress;  but  when,  in 
Nification  both  of  L?ubello  and  of  his  own  con- 


duct, he  called  the  Bohemian — ^the  gipsy-woman — 
as  a  witness,  who  revealed  the  iiSiEunons  plot  to 
estrange  Brunei  from  his  betrothed,  the  feegent 
began  to  change  his  opinion. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Tamaud  protested  that 
the  gipsy  and  Brunei  were  telling  infamous  false- 
hoods; he  could  not  produce  any  proofs  of  his 
assertions,  and  the  Regent  considered  the  cir- 
cumstances to  be  of  sufficient  gravity  to  authorise 
the  trial,  by  single  combat;  declaring  that  if 
Isabelle*  s  champion  should  prove  the  conqueror, 
she  should  be  proclaimed  to  be  innocent. 

"Messir  Hector  de  la  Savreuse,"  he  added, 
"  we  appoint  you  judge  of  the  field.  Give  di- 
rections that  the  lists  be  prepared  by  to-morrow, 
at  the  back  of  the  walls  of  St.  Q-ermain-des-Pr^s. 
Farewell,  gentlemen,  until  to-morrow  at  noon; 
the  arms  shall  be  the  lance,  the  battle-axe,  and 
the  poniard." 

Brunei  and  Tamaud  then  departed. 

On  the  following  morning,  each  of  the  com- 
batants, armed  and  accoutred  as  became  the 
occasion,  attended  mass  and  took  the  sacrament. 
Each  swore  upon  the  Eucharist  that  ho  had 
spoken  the  trath ;  that  he  did  not  bear  about  his 
person  either  charm  or  amulet ;  and  that  his  arms 
— which  were  inspected  by  the  judge  of  the 
field — were  not  enchanted ;  after  which,  the 
godfathers  whom  they  had  chosen,  exhorted  them 
to  do  their  duty,  and  to  preserve  their  honour. 

Long  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  contest, 
the  people  flocked  in  crowds  round  the  lists.  The 
good  wishes  of  the  men  were  divided  between 
the  two  combatants  ;  but  there  was  not  one 
woman,  nor  one  young  girl,  who  did  not  pray 
for  Isabelle* s  lover. 

At  last  the  critical  moment  anived.  The  cham- 
pions made  thdir  appearance,  and  their  bearing 
showed  that  they  were  resolved  to  combat  unto 
the  death. 

By  order  of  the  judge,  the  Herald  cried  : — 

"Let  each  man  do  his  duty.*' 

And  the  barriers  having  been  raised,  the  two 
mortal  enemies  rode  furiously  at  each  other. 

Their  lances  were  broken  by  the  shock,  but 
neither  party  was  injured.  Then  succeeded  a 
fierce  encounter  with  battle-axes,  and  finally  the 
combatants  dismounted,  by  mutual  consent. 

It  was  a  desperate  fight ;  some  fearful  blows 
were  exchanged,  but  at  last,  Brunei  having  struck 
his  antagonist  on  the  vizor  with  tremendous  force, 
he  bowed  his  head,  and  a  second  furious  blow 
from  Brunei's  battle-axe,  felled  Tamaud  to  the 
ground. 

I  The  victor  then  placed  his  foot  on  the  fallen 
'man's  breast,  and  holding  his  poniard  to  his 
I  throat,  summoned  him  to  confess  his  crime. 
,  Tamaud  replied  only  with  coarse  abuse,  upon 
I  which  Brunei  disi)atched  him  by  a  thmst  of  his 
I  dagger. 

;  Eight  days  afterwards  the  marriage  of  the 
i  successful  champion,  the  Chief  of  the  Brigands, 
[Brunei,  with  Isabelle — who  had  recovered  her 
;  blooming  looks  and  her  lively  spirits — was  celo- 
•  brated  in  the  Church  of  St.  Jacquc8-la-B(moherio. 
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I  TOOK  my  ticket  tho  other  day,  at  a  crowded 
station  ill  the  far  north  of  England,  and  con- 
gratulated myself  upon  the  little  time  my  journey 
to  London  would  cost  me,  when  compared  with 
what  it  would  have  cost  my  great-grandfather. 

I  had  no  sooner  started  than  my  mind  reverted 
to  a  conversation  in  which  I  had  that  same  morn- 
ing been  engaged  with  a  couple  of  fi'iends.  In 
the  familiarity  of  social  chat,  one  gentleman  had 
asked  the  other,  "  Do  you  know  the  Rev.  Timothy 

*'  Oh,  yes,'*  was  the  reply,  "  I  very  frequently 
hear  him  preach.  He  is  an  exceedingly  able 
and  clear  expositor  of  Scripture,  and,  as  a  public 
speaker,  as  liar  as  my  acquaintance  extends,  ho 
is  surpassed  by  only  a  very  few.  But — "  it  was 
added,  after  a  deep  sigh,  "I  much  fear  he  is  not 
truly  Evangelical^ 

"Evangelical!"  I  said,  "what is  that?" 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  the  word  is  synonymous  with 
the  word  orthodox." 

"And  pray  what  does  that  word  mean?"  I 
asked. 

"  Everybody  knows  that  the  word  Evangelical 
implies  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  Xew 
Testament." 

"  But,  tlien,  it  is  admitted  that  Mr.  T is 

an  able  and  clear  expositor  of  the  New  Testament ; 
he  would  therefore  be  entitled  to  tho  distinction 
'  Scriptural.' " 

"  Not  at  all !"  it  was  still  contended,  "  For  I 
have  heard  that  ho  disbelieves  the  doctrine  of 
the  eternity  of  future  punishments." 

"Perhaps  so,"  I  replied,  "yet  I  imagine,  lie 
pleads  a  scriptural  justification  of  his  opinion, 
on  that  point." 

"  That  may  be,  yet  his  opinion  is  heterodox, 
notwithstanding." 

"  Then  what  is  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  r" 

"I  suppose  the  opinion  of  the  majority  is  con- 
sidered the  orthodox  opinion." 

"Tho  majority  of  what  community?  of  the 
whole  church,  or  of  some  particular  sect?" 

"  That  does  not  signify  at  all." 

"  I  think  it  signifies  very  materially.  For  if 
his  particular  sect  be  in  a  great  minority  of  the 
whole  church,  his  heresy  to  its  doctrines  may 
make  him  orthodox  with  tho  whole  church. 
It  is  but  a  questionable  honour  to  be  orthodox 
with  an  heretical  sect,  you  would  feel,  I  suppose. 
"Well,  then,  you  say  he  is  heterodox  because  he 
disbelieves  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future 
punishment.  Now,  if  he  is  heterodox  on  this 
point,  it  is  not  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  whole  church ;  for,  for  anything  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  he  may  be  one  with  the  Catiiolics,  who 
nrc  the  decided  majority,  and  who  have  a  doctrine 
of  purgatory/* 


"Then  you  would  bring  Evangelical  truth  to 
a  mere  matter  of  personal  opinion  ?" 

"  No,  I  would  not  hritig  it  to  that,  I  would 
only  show  you  that  it  eomes  to  that." 

"  But  I  still  regard  the  word  with  reverence, 
for  it  implies  what  I  believe  to  be  true." 

"  Just  so,  what  you  believe  to  be  true.    But 
the  gentleman  whose  orthodoxy  you  suspect,  seea 
the  same  significance  in  the  word,  though  to  Mm 
it  represents  a  very  different  class  of  doctrines. 
That  is  just  what  I  say.     The  word  Evangelical 
means  simply,  according  to  the  EvangelistB,  «i 
my  opinion  J  and  of  course    every  man  believes 
that  his  interpretation  of  the  Evangelists  coa- 
stitutes  the  pure  Gospel ;  so  that  the  Calvini^ 
is  really  as  Evangelical  as  the  Arminian;  9sA 
the  Pope  of  Rome  justifies  himself  to  himself,  ^ 
satisfactorily  as  the  President  of  the  Wesley^ 
Conference,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Congregatiofi^ 
Union.     When  a  man  says,  *  I  am  rigidly  EvJ*^ 
gclical,'  he  simply  means  that  he  thinks  just     ^ 
the  way  that  he  thinks  Matthew,  Mark,  LuV^ 
and  John  thought ;  but  then,  every  man  thin^ 
this,  who  makes  any  profession  of  Bible  Chris^- 
anity  at  all." 

"  Well,  all  you  say  may  be  quite  true,  and  j — 
the  word  may  have  a  conventional  sanctity." 

"That  I  admit.  But  in  matters  of  opini<C5i 
even  as  in  matters  of  tast«,  conventionalisno^ 
however  sacred  to  the  superstitious,  can  have  i^ 
authority  over  the  faithful.  The  true  man  i^ 
veres  that  which  is  tnic,  not  that  which 
fashionable." 

"  Then  it  must  be  confessed  that  true  men  ar:i- 
peculiarly  scarce.  For  dress  and  creeds  are  S? 
the  most  part  adopted  on  a  similar  principle." 

"  A  mehmcholy  fact  that,  which  should  elic3 
lamentation,. not  apologetic  sophistry.  Inmattes£ 
of  di'css  it  may  become  of  sanitiuy  importancs^ 
even  in  such  trifling  matters  as  hats  and  bonnet* 
the  fashions  of  which  just  now  are  alike  prepcC3 
terous  and  ^prejudicial.  But  in  matters  or  fuit^ 
how  much  more  momentous  is  it !" 

"  I  believe  you  are  quite  right,  friend." 

This  conversation,  I  say,  came  to  my  recoils- 
tion  as  I  sat  snugly  in  the  comer  of  the  carria^« 
And  the  shrewd  words  of  Peter  Pindar  struck  r 
as  bearing  appropriately  on  the  subject.     He  s^ 
in  one  of  his  lyric  odes  to  the  Royal  AcademiciaC- 

Cairy  yoiu:  eyes  with  you  where'er  you  go — 
i'or  not  to  trust  to  them,  is  to  abuse  'em. 

As  nature  gave  them  t'ye,  you  ought  to  know 
Tbo  wise  old  lady  meant  that  you  should  use  *enr::= 

And  yet  what  thousands,  to  our  great  siurprise, 

Of  pittures  judge  with  other  people's  eyes  I 

So  it  is ;  we  submit  voluntarily  to  tiie  sla^c^ 
of  public  opinion,  falsely  called  "  respectabili^fy.' 
When  au  author,  for  instiince,  has  gained  a  wwtf 
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Old  solid  reputation,  though  ho  should  trade 
vpon  iif  and  publish  careless  trash,  tho  elect 
en  tics  would  feel  it  to  be  superfluous,  the  crowd 
fear  it  to  be  presumptuous  to  expose  him,  and  the 
young  ladies  would  declare  it  to  be  *'  a  love  of  a 
book  !'*  however  poor  a  book  of  love  it  might  be. 
■Let  a  Rubens  paint  a  daub,  and  only  put  his 
name  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  picture,  and  there  arc 
thousands  of  rich  people  witli  poor  souls  who 
would  fall  into  ccstacics  as  they  beheld  tho  work, 
having  by  accident  learned  that  the  artist  was  a 
▼err  wonderful  man.  People  who  have  not  the 
power  of  appreciating  art,  worship  its  popularity ; 
■nd  the  favourite  artist,  because  he  ts  tho  fa- 
vomrite,  becomes  their  idol. 

And  as  it  is  with  art,  so  is  it  with  faith.     The 

fiftcalty  by  which  we  judge  of  beauty  is  not  more 

neglected,  nor  more  abused,  than  the  faculty  by 

which  we   judge  of  truth.     The  •  authority  of 

Cuhion  18  as  supreme  in  Church-world  as  in  the 

"Worldly  world ;  and  if  thousands  j  udge  of  pictures 

hy  the  eyes  of  others,  there  are  tens  of  thousands 

who  judge  of  creeds  by  the  reason   of  otliers. 

Tliey  seek  not  to  know  what  is  divine  ;  they  are 

content  only  to  profess   what   is   orthodox.     I 

bctve  heard  of  a  man  who  had  travelled  over  the 

irorld,  and  changed  his  religion  as  he  changed 

tii.«  country ;  and  ho  would  defend  himself  from 

Lzft-consistency  by  saying  that  he  was  systematically 

id  conscientiously  orthodox.     And,  according  to 

Lodem  standards,  he  was  consistent.     There  are 

any  who  could  traverse  the  globe,  and  change 

tilieir  creed  a  thousand  times,  and  yet  never  modify 

^    single  personal  conviction.     In  Turkey,  they 

xrould  be  Mohammedans ;  in  Ihissia,  tliey  would 

mtkmi  "  Bravo  "  to  the  i^peror  who,  with  sucli 

lieavcnly  valour,  made  war  upon  the  infidels  in 

defence  of  the  "orthodox"  faith;  at  Eome,  they 

would  do  as  liomo  does,  and  worship  the  winking 

■tatae  of  tho  Virgin ;  and  in  England  they  would 

go  in  breathless  haste  to  Exeter  Hall,  and  shout 

•*  ^'o  Popery  "  till  they  wore  hoarse.     To  all  such 

let  Peter's  caution  be  commended  : — 

B«  not  imposed  npon  by  fashion'n  roar — 
Fishion  too  often  makes  a  monstrous  noise, 

Bids  ns,  a  fickle  jade,  like  fools  adore 
The  poorest  trash,  the  meanest  toys. 

And  18  a  gang  of  thieves  a  biistle  make 
With  greater  ease  your  purse  to  takf, 

SofiKbion  frequently,  her  point  to  gain, 
Sets  up  a  bowl  enough  to  stun  a  stone, 

And  fairly  picks  the  pockets  of  your  braiix — 
That  is,  if  any  brain  you  chance  to  own. 

.  And,  snugly  lolling  in  the  comer  of  the  car- 
^^^}  I  remembered  that  everybody  was  guilty, 
'^  or  less,  of  the  evil  of  bigotry,  which  is  in 
^''gious  what  pride  is  in  social  matters.  I  never 
yetkncw^  a  beggar  who  did  not  despLse  a  lower 
^rder  of  beggars  than  that  to  whicli  he  belonged. 
^a«8  distinctions  are  as  bitter  among  the  unfor- 
Y^te  "nymphs  of  the  pave,'*  as  any  other  cir- 
^'^  of  mankind.  Tlie  people  in  tho  "  boxes  " 
Jj*k  down  with  contempt  upon  the  people  in  the 

'pit;"  and  the  people  in  the  "  pit,"  with  all  the 
^titudc  of  conceit,  congratidatc  themselves  that 


Providence  has  kept  them  out  of  the  "gallery." 
How  low  is  the  baronet  to  the  duke  ;  the  esquire 
to  the  baronet ;  the  tradesman  to  the  epqnire  ; 
the  labouring  man  to  tho  tradesman  ;  the  pauper 
to  the  labouring  man  !  Thus  it  come  to  pass  that 
in  the  social  world  everybody  is  the  victim  of  the 
scorn  of  those  above;  and  compensates  himselt 
by  scoming  those  below.  The  greater  look  down 
upon  the  less ;  and  tho  less  look  down  upon  tho 
least.  And  the  pride  in  each  case  has  some 
element  of  resentment  in  it.  If  there  is  "  the 
love  of  love  "  in  the  world,  there  is  in  as  great 
abundance  the  *Miatc  of  hate,"  and  tho  "  sconi 
of  scorn."  Pride  inspires  contempt,  but  the 
despised  object  is  proud  too,  and,  therefore, 
tho  contempt  is  despised  with  a  pomp  which 
shows  how  bitterly  it  was  appreciated.  "I'm 
as  good  as  you,"  says  the  tradesman  to  the 
professional  gentleman ;  he  straightway  turns 
and  sneers  at  the  passing  mechanic,  who  answers 
him  with  his  own  words,  'M'm  as  good  as 
you." 

Poor  human  nature !  And  did  you  ever  know 
a  sect,  or  a  sectarian,  who  did  not  resent  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  other  sects,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
who,  on  the  other,  did  not  superciliously  condemn 
as  heretical  those  who  maintained  different 
opinions  ?  The  lloman  church  calls  itself  "  Catho- 
lic ;"  and  the  Protestant  first  (l(?nounces  it  for  its 
intolerance,  and  then  damns  it  for  its  errors. 
The  *'  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  "  professes  to 
be  free  from  tho  intolerance  of  all  religions,  and 
from  the  heresies  of  all;  but,  naturally  enough, 
in  proportion  to  the  austerity  with  which  it  con- 
serves doctrine  and  discipline,  will  be  the  par- 
tiality of  its  administration,  the  imperfection  of 
its  freedom.  If  it  ngidly  prescribe  the  **  apos- 
tolic," it  must  fail  in  the  development  of  the 
•'  Catholic." 

As  I  travelled  along,  meditating  thus,  and 
making  occasional  notes  of  my  reflections,  I  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  the  sharpness  of  an  alterca- 
tion that  appeared  to  be  going  on  between  a  lady 
and  a  gentleman  who  were  seated  opposite  to  each 
other,  at  the  other  end  of  tho  caniage.  The  larly 
was  stout,  florid,  and  tall.  Her  features  were 
very  large,  and  there  was  an  ostentation  in  tho 
arrangement  of  her  dress,  a  sort  of  swelling  ma- 
jesty in  her  entire  demeanour,  which  proclaimed 
the  affectation  of  aristocratic  dignity ;  imd  her 
tongue  was  active  in  proportion  to  the  greatness 
of  her  figure,  and  the  pomp  of  her  pretensions. 
Tho  gentleman,  on  the  contraiy,  was  peculiarl)^ 
meek  in  aspect — little,  pale-faced,  precise,  neat, 
and  of  quite  professiontd  urbanity.  How  tho 
controversy  between  these  ill-assorted  people  had 
arisen  1  knew  not ;  but  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  some  such  words  as  these,  from  tho  lady  : — 

No  !  I  never  have  anything  to  do  >vith  them, 
tliey  are  so  abominably  vulgar.  There  is  not  a 
respectable  family  in  the  entire  community ;  there 
is  not  a  young  lady  amongst  them  with  whom  I 
could  think  of  permitting  wy  daughtei-s  to  nsso- 
ciate  for  a  single  moment ! 

Gent.  I  say  nothing  of  the  people,  madam,  T 
speak  only  of  their  principles. 
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Lady.  Their  principles  arc  as  vulgar  as  they 
are ;  our  minister  says  they  arc  quite  dangerous. 

G.  Permit  me  to  ask,  madam,  whether  you  are 
always  guided  by  your  minister  in  such  matters  ? 

Z.  Our  clergyman  is  a  most  respectable  man, 
sir.  He  was  educated  most  liberally ;  his  family 
connexions  are  yery  high,  and  I  could  never 
tliink  of  insidting  him  by  questioning  either  the 
honesty  or  the  intelligence  of  his  assertions. 

G.  Well,  ma*am,  you  will  allow  mo  to  assure 
you  tliat  I  have  examined  this  matter  myself, 
with  great  patience  and  care ;  and  I  have  been 
compelled  to  regard  the  movement  with  great 
confidence  and  respect.  I  think  your  clergyman 
is  mistaken  when  he  describes  these  principles  as 
dangerous. 

Z.  Of  course,  sir,  you  regard  your  opinions  as 
true,  and  think  everybody  who  differs  from  you 
is  wrong. 

G,  Of  course,  ma'am ! 

Z.  Dear  me,  what  an  unamiable  and  intolerant 
spirit ! 

G.  Pardon  my  rudeness,  madam.  You  have 
bitterly  condemned  what  you  confess  you  have 
never  examined.  I  simply  profess  my  faith  in 
doctrines  that  I  have  cautiously  and  faithfully 
investigated.  Yet  you  charge  me  with  intolerance ! 

Z.  Of  all  things,  bigotry  is  the  most  vulgar 
and  repulsive. 

G.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  madam.  But  I 
i*egard  that  as  bigotiy  which  inspires  a  man  to 
denounce  people  with  whom  he  has  never  asso- 
ciated, and  doctrines  into  the  truth  of  which  he 
has  never  inquired.  The  faithful  profession  of 
personal  opinions,  on  the  contrary,  is  quite  com- 
patible with  the  utmost  liberality  of  feeling. 

Tlic  latly  looked  very  much  offended;  and, 
kindly  to  relieve  her,  I  ventured  to  observe : — 

**The  two  things  specified  are  compatible  in 
the  abstract,  sir ;  but  you  will  admit  that  it  is 
verj'  difficult  to  combine  them.*' 

G.  It  is  difficult,  sir,  I  confess;  but  it  is  no 
less  a  duty. 

Self.  Our  personal  opinions  are  so  far  a  part  of 
our  common  experience,  I  might  almost  say  of  our 
consciousness,  that  we  naturally  feel  ourselves 
identified  ^vith  them  ;  when  thoy  are  attacked  we 
feel  that  their  assailant  is,  in  some  sense,  a  per- 
sonal enemy ;  and,  by  native  and  beautiful  self- 
respect,  we  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  the  defence 
of  I  hem. 

G.  You  are  quite  right,  sir;  though  I  think 
it  is  quite  incorrect  to  regard  opinions  as  property, 
and  opposition  to  them  as  equivalent  to  an 
attempt  to  injure  or  destroy  that  which  by  right 
belongs  to  us. 

S.  And  yet  opinion  is  a  right ;  and  to  dispute 
the  trutli  of  the  opinion,  is  much  like  disputing 
the  right  of  holding  it. 

G.  Tliat  is  precisely  the  mistake  which  men 
make.  Why  sliould  differences  of  opinion  occasion 
any  more  unhappiness  in  the  world  than  do  dif- 
ferences of  taste  ?  I  find  people  generally  are  veiy 
fond  of  fish ;  now  I  can  never  eat  it.  Yet  nobody 
reproaches  me  with  stupidity  or  ungodliness  for 
not  Jikinf*  fish. 
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S.  In  this  illustration  of  differencee  of  tast^,! 
happen  to  belong  to  the  same  sect  as  yourself.     1 
never  eat  fish.     From  a  whale  to  a  gudgeon,  tViq 
arc  all  equally  offensive.      I   would  rathe^>   \j^ 
swallowed  by  the  former  than  swallow  the  lc^%:ter 
any  day.  Like  Jonah,  I  might  return  to  my  i^c:^^;v^ 
country  in  the  one  case;  in  the  other,  the  ^^-flpg^^ 
would  be  certainly  fatal.     But  I  find  this  ^^ecu- 
liarity  exposes  me  to  considerable  annoy  ^j^" 
Everybody  is  astonished  that  I  cannot  eat      ^ . 
and  the  earnest  lady  at  the  head  of  the      -^^ 
presses  me  above  all  things  to  try  some  BaL^22aQ  • 
salmon  is  so  very  nice;  besides,  fish  is  the  ^^xxm 
of  the  respectable ! 

G,  Yes!   there  is  a  trifling  nuisance  aiiau^      < 
from  these  astonishments  and  persuasions.    ^ 
there  is  no  positive  censure,  as  is  too  often  tlie       ^ 
case  where  differences  of  opinion  have  obtained.        h 

S,  There  is  not;  but  on  the  principle  by  which 
the  positive  censure  is  vindicated  in  the  one  cbn^ 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  applicable  in  the 
other. 

G,  What  is  that  principle  ? 

S.  It  is  thus  argued :  There  can  bo  but  one 
truth.     Consequently,    where   one  says  "No" 
and  the  other  "  Yes,"  one  must  be  absolutely  md 
fatally  wrong.     Now  God  has  revealed  the  one 
truth,  and  given  to  all  men  the  same  faculties  for 
its  recognition  and  appropriation.      Obviondyi 
therefore,  if  one  man  does  not  recognise  and  ap- 
propriate it  as  do  others,  he  has  perverted,  abnsed, 
or  neglected  his  faculties,  and  has  thereby  ren- 
dered himself  a  censurable,  criminal  man. 

G,  And  how  would  you  apply  this  principle  *^ 
the  question  of  taste  ? 

S,  Easily,  thus.     A  thing  cannot  be  both  na^^J 
and  nice  at  the  same  time.     Yet  the  great  m^^ 
of  people  are  fond  of  fish.     You,  however,  ded^*-'® 
it  to  be  nasty ;  whereupon  the  great  mass  rise    ""^ 
and  charge  you  with  having  corrupted  that  pi'l^^J!. 
which  God  gave  you  as  an  instrument  for  ^^*5 
recognition  and  appropriation  of  what  is  nice  9.^^^ 
useful  among  the  creatures  of  his  providence ! 

G.  I  do  not  see  that  the  cases  are  exac  '^^ 
parallel.  For  instance,  the  appetites  of  the  bc^"^' 
are  controlled  by  certain  fixed  physical  laitfT^^^ 
whereas  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  direC^^if 
under  the  control  of  the  individual's  own  yr^^^ 
Again,  appetites  are  directly  liable  to  heredit^^^'y 
depravation;  the  mental  powers  not  so.  JSlQC^^^^^^^^^^ 
over,  differences  of  taste  are,  in  the  general  ^^^^ 
ultimate  issue,  exceedingly  convenient;    and  * 

is  not  80  plain  that  differences  of  opinion  h^^^^* 
this  advantage. 

S.  Excuse  my  persistency,  Sir ;  but  I  can^^**^* 
withhold  the  remark  that  the  argument,  in  ev^^*'^ 

point,  turns  strongly  against  you.     Appetites "^ 

if  you  please,  physical  laws,  are  really  under      "^® 
control  of  will ;  whilst  the  operations  of  rea^-^^ 
are  really  controlled  by  fixed  constitutional  la^  '^^^ 
I  cannot  tell  whether  a  thing  is  nice  until  I  \^  ^^* 
tasted  it ;  but  I  can  please  myself  about  tast^-^"^ 
it.    I  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  dispute  the  cr  ^^' 
elusion  of  a  sound  syllogism,  however  anxioiB-^  •' 
may  be  to  do  so.     So  that,  in  both  cases  alike,      '^^ 
have  to  reconcile  the  dominion  of  will  with     "^"^ 
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pcemacj  of  law.  Then,  I  am  disposed  to  con- 
id  that  prejudices  are  as  hereditary  as  appetites. 
''  &ther  is  very  fond  of  fish;  but  he  is  very 
iiolic  in  spirit.  Certainly,  the  strength  of  intel- 
lisafTected  by  a  thousand  hereditar}^  influences. 
dlst,  OS  to  convenience,  in  the  one  case,  it  is 
xeLj  more  than  a  convenience ;  but  in  the 
or  it  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Truth  may  be 
I  but  it  is  infinite.  Beason,  however,  is 
te.  Truth  has  a  thousand  different  sides,  and 
das;  but 'man  can  only  look  on  one  at  a  time. 
IT  beautiftil  it  is  that  the  whole  race  can  look 
different  sides  of  truth !  controversy  is  but  a 
iparison  of  the  results  of  these  diverse  glimpses. 
the  controversy  wore  friendly,  it  would  bo 
Aj  more  beneficial  than  it  is.  But  to  make 
ftiendly  we  must  all  be  impressed  with  the 
Imtude  of  the  theme.  Then,  instead  of  dis- 
■km  being  a  ferocious  conflict  for  sectarian  or 
nofnal  mastery,  it  will  be  a  sweet  co-operation 
'  hnman  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  glory. 
S.  True,  sir ;  I  find  you  have  taken  my  argii- 
mt  out  of  my  own  mouth,  and  I  most  willingly 
done  the  conclusion  to  which  you  have  con- 
ctedit. 

▼e  were  now  approaching  one  of  the  principal 
^vmediate  stations,  and  the  lady  descended 
m  the  carriage.      We  wefe  soon  off  again,  our 

ry  augmented  by  two  respectably  dressed 
ten,  who  had  no  sooner  settled  themselves 
sn  they  commenced  an  animated  debate.  One 
IS  evidently  a  Protestant  Dissenter ;  the  other 
laas  obviously  a  red-hot  Roman  Catholic.  The 
b«te  arose,  by  the  Protestant  having  made  some 
uaion  to  the  parliamentary  report  of  the  day  on 
eConventual  Establishments  Bill.  Thcj  Catholic, 
.til  no  great  gentleness,  denounced  the  whole 
Key  of  Protestant  statesmanship  as  dictated  by 
ly,  by  sectarian  animosity,  and  by  the  worst 
A  lowest  passions  of  the  human  heart.  This 
rtof  thing  is  so  common  that  I  need  not  trouble 
y  Raders  with  any  report  of  the  debate.  As  it 
Jned  out,  however,  the  matter  afforded  me  a 
sUe  hazardous  amusement.  The  Protestant, 
aeeiving  that  I  was  paying  attention  to  the 
■ifcnation,  appealed  to  me  on  the  question  in 
vpnte.  I  be^ed  to  be  excused.  The  Catholic 
feoeapon  joined  in  the  invitation.  Still  I  rc- 
»«tfolly  declined.  I  was  pressed.  At  last  I 
ad:-. 

_  "Hero  is  my  friend,  fur  more  competent  to 
iiB  an  opinion  than  myself;  appeal  to  him." 

They  (hd  so,  and  I  was  astonished  to  hoar  him 
*wnptly  respond  in  the  following  manner : — 

"Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  interfere  between 
'on,  but  being  solicited  thus  earnestly  I  cannot 
^8^.  Having  travelled  much  in  the  East,  I 
^•'Bliad  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  workings 
*f  other  religions  than  that  professed  by  either  of 
y*^  I  am  a  Mohammedan." 
"A  Mohammedan!"   exclaimed  the   Catholic 


"  You  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  you  are  a  Mo- 
hammedan by  conviction?"  incredulously  inquired 
the  Protestant." — "What  I  have  said,  I  have 
said ;  there  is  one  God  and  Mahomet  is  his  pro- 
phet," was  his  simple  reply. 

Hero  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  suddenly 
forgot  their  mutual  differences  and  united  in  a 
storm  of  half-suspecting  and  half-angry  abuse, 
which  the  gentleman  sustained  with  most  exem- 
plary patience.  He  defended  the  Koran  with 
great  acumen  and  zeal;  he  vindicated  the  social 
peculiarities  of  the  sect  to  which  he  assumed  to 
belong ;  he  ingeniously  accounted  for  the  decrepi- 
tude, tyrannies,  martial  ardour,  and  national 
vanity  of  the  race ;  and  even  applied  his  know- 
ledge to  all  the  difficulties  of  the  absorbing  "  East- 
em  question,"  pleading  the  claims  of  Turkey 
against  the  pretences  of  Eussia,  based  upon  the 
persecutions  of  the  Greeks.  The  quarrellers  were 
fairly  imposed  upon.  A  rough  long  beard  alone 
was  wanted  to  establish  the  delusion. 

At  length  seeing  a  reconciliation  was  fairly 
wrought  between  the  parties  who  had  so  recently 
been  engaged  in  fierce  contention,  the  stranger 
dropped  the  mask,  and  addressed  them  with  great 
solemnity  in  the  following  strain  : — 

'*  Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  you 
have  been  imposed  upon.  By  a  subterfuge,  the 
innocence  of  which  you  will,  I  hope,  acknowledge, 
I  have  enabled  you  to  perceive  the  frailty  of  our 
common  human  nature.  I  have  found  to  my 
sorrow,  what  I  have  very  often  found,  that  the 
profession  of  a  common  Christianity  is  not  such  a 
bond  of  fellowship  as  the  indulgence  of  a  common 
prejudice :  that  you  will  coalesce  in  animosity, 
whilst  in  faith  you  will  angrily  dispute.  I  have 
often  thought  that  love,  not  hatred — confidence, 
not  suspicion,  should  be  the  centripetal  force  of 
the  social  world.  I  find  that  it  is  too  often  seen 
in  the  light  of  a  centrifugal  power.  The  basis  of 
tnie  religious  communion  should  be  moral  sjtu- 
pathy.  I  am  a  Christian ;  not  a  Protestant,  or  a 
Catholic  :  these  are  names  I  could  wish  dead  and 
forgotten.  It  is  easy  to  denounce  bigotry  :  it  is 
hard  not  to  feel  it.  For  myself,  I  am  trying  to 
expel  it  from  my  breast.  I  regard  the  religious 
life  to  be  a  far  deeper  and  diviner  tiling  than 
theological  notions,  however  clear,  or  ecclesiastical 
administrations,  however  splendid.  No  earthly 
hierarchies,  therefore,  do  I  revere :  by  no  sacer- 
dotal judgments  do  I  abide.  My  theories  are  my 
own  :  my  experience,  I  hope,  is  tho  life  of  God 
within  me." 

The  gentlemen  were  silent.  I  soon  fell  com- 
fortably asleep  ;  nor  did  I  wake  again  till  the 
guard  demanded  my  ticket.  In  London  I  saw 
many  things.  I  saw  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  I  saw  a  ridiculous  service  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Barnabas ;  I  attended  a  sale  of  souls  in  the 
I  Simony  market ;  &c.,  &c.  These  things  I  may 
I  hereafter  report. 
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A  WIDOW'S    TALE.. 


There  arc  a  number  of  stock  subjeclp,  which 
writers  of  fiction,  concocters  of  articles  for  jour- 
nals and  magazines,  and  delineators  of  society 
as  it  is,  or  as  tlicy  imagine  it  to  be,  have  in  a 
manner  seized  for  their  peculiar  property,  and 
erected  into  a  sort  of  literary  capital,  upon  which 
they  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  draw  upon 
emergencies.  Among  these  not  the  least  remark- 
able, or  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  quill  the  least 
useful,  is  the  Lodging-house-Keeper — the  lone 
woman  whom  misfortune  has  condemned  to 
open  her  doors  to  all  the  world,  and  to  postpone 
her  own  ideas  of  convenience  or  comfort  to  those 
of  whomsoever  fate  may  quarter  upon  her  hospi- 
talit)'.  It  is  a  noble  quaiTy  doubtless ;-  and  the 
grey  goose  shaft  when  it  is  wiuged  against  the 
'*  Landlady,"  must  not  be  deemed  ill-directed. 
There  is  something  very  chivalrous  and  laudable 
in  denouncing  her  as  a  thief  and  a  drunkard, 
under  a  little  ingenious  pcriplirasis — and  it  is  so 
much  more  pleasant  and  profitable  to  make  her 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  public,  and  to  hold  her 
up  to  the  scorn  and  detestation  of  good  and  sober 
people,  than  it  is  punctually  to  pay  her  weekly 
bills,  that  authors  who  write  for  the  amusement 
of  their  readers,  are  perfectly  justified  in  the 
course  they  have  unanimously  adopted.  It  may 
be  thought  a  piece  of  gross  impertinence,  in  one 
of  this  highly  criminal  class,  whom  every  writer 
of  the  age,  from  the  loftiest  genius  to  the  lowest 
would-be  litterateur,  has  used  for  the  butt  of  his 
Avit,  if  he  clumced  to  have  any,  or  of  his  ill-nature, 
when  ho  had  nothing  better  to  display — it  may 
be  held  unpardonable  that  such  an  one  should 
venture  to  demur  to  the  general  verdict,  and  prefer 
a  claim  to  bo  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  I  shall  venture  it  notwithstanding — 
not  indeed  taking  example  from  the  writers  afore- 
said, or  retorting  in  the  same  complimentary  strain 
which  characterises  their  productions.  I  am  a 
Lodging-house-Keeper,  and  the  necessities  of  my 
position  have  compelled  me  to  the  practice  of 
civility  :  those  who  set  themselves  up  for  teachers 
of  public  morals,  through  the  press,  appear  to  bo 
under  no  such  compulsion,  and  can  do  as  they 
list.  My  arguments  will  consist  of  my  own 
exiKjrience,  or  some  selected  portion  of  it—and  if 
they  serve  no  other  purpose  will,  I  am  sure,  tend 
to  show  that  the  "Landlady,"  so  far  fi'om  being 
a  sort  of  animal  of  prey,  ready  to  seize  upon 
whom  she  may  devour,  rather  resembles  the  poor 
quadruped,  tied  to  a  stake,  against  whom,  in  the 
good  old  times,  any  houseless  vagaljond  cur  might 
try  his  mettle. 

I  was   the  only  child  of  respectable  parents, 

who,  after  a  life  of  business,  retired  upon  their 

savings,  to  a  modest  cottage  in  the  outskirts  of 

town.     With  the  death  of  my  father,  which  took 

j)Luco  in  my  hrcntj-first  year,  the  mujor  part  of 


our  revenue  ceased,  but  he  left  me  a  small  por- 
tion, payable  upon  his  policy  of  insurance.  A 
year  after  his  death,  I  mamed  a  gentleman  ia 
the  employment  of  a  well-known  mercantile  firm, 
and  with  my  mother,  who  had  a  small  annuity  of 
her  own,  and  in  the  society  of  my  husband,  an 
excellent  and  accomplished  man,  passed  eight  yean 
of  my  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  as  much  happiness 
as  any  woman  has  reason  to  expect.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  my  mother  died.  The  same  disease 
that  carried  her  oiT  confined  my  husband  to  hia 
room  for  five  months,  and  so  undermiued  a  con- 
stitution, which  was  never  strong,  as  to  inspire 
me  with  the  greatest  fears  on  his  account.  They 
proved  to  be  but  too  well  founded.  In  little  more 
than  a  year  after  I  had  buried  my  mother,  my 
husband  was  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  sickness, 
from  which  he  never  rose  again.  While  he  lay 
ill,  my  youngest  child  sickened  and  died,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  send  away  the  two  eldest,  in  order 
to  devote  myself  to  the  care  of  my  sick  partner. 
He  was  respected  by  his  employers,  and  they 
generously  continued  his  salary,  which,  though 
not  large,  was  suflBcient  for  our  wants,  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  languished  for  upwards  of 
twenty  months,  during  which  tlio  greater  part  of 
my  little  fortune  was  expended  unavaihngly  ia 
feeing  physicians,  none  of  whom  would  come  to 
any  decision  as  to  tho  precise  nature  of  his  disease. 
After  his  departure,  I  found  myself  completely 
alone  in  the  world  with  my  two  boys — I  had  no 
other  relations,  that  I  knew  of,  living — ^in  possei- 
sion  of  about  two  hundred  pounds  in  cash,  and  i 
house  full  of  excellent  furniture. 

I  was  anxious  to  get  my  little  boys  educated, 
and  to  put  them  in  a  way,  as  soon  as  old  enough, 
to  earn  a  living  for  themselves — and  I  deliher^ 
long  on  the  best  means  of  investing  my  little 
capital,  in  a  way  that  should  ultimately  enaore 
this  object.  It  was  not  from  choice  that  I  became 
a  Lodging-house-Keeper;  but  because  nothing 
else  appeared  practicable  in  the  circumstances  m 
which  I  was  then  placed.  I  hired  a  new  house, 
in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  part  of  the  London 
suburbs,  and  situated  in  the  route  of  the  omm* 
buses,  to  and  from  the  City.  The  annual  t^^ 
together  with  the  rates  and  taxes,  amounted  to 
sixty  pounds ;  but,  anything  respectable  and  fij 
for  the  purpose  could  not  be  got  for  less,  and  I 
hoped,  by  superior  accommodation  and  attention, 
to  succeed  in  creating  a  connexion,  and  to  hj 
enabled  ultimately  to  pay  my  way.  When  «U 
my  goods  were  arranged  in  a  state  of  order  and 
cleanliness,  I  put  up  a  legible  announcement  in 
the  parlour  window,  and  anxiously  waited  n>r 
occupants — never  leaving  home,  save  after  dart 
for  fear  of  missing  an  ofler — and  employing  ©r 
self  in  teaching  m)-  boys  to  read,  to  distract  Wj 
mind  from  tho  fcnrs  and  rc^[)on:>ibilit:c.5  ^^-li^" 
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jan  to  weigh  upon  it.  Nearly  a  fortnight 
Mcd  without  an  applicant,  and  then  camo  a 
(unercial  gentlonum,  on  the  Sunday  afternoon, 
ich,  he  said,  was  the  only  time  he  had  to  spare 
the  purpose,  to  inquire  my  terms.  He  was 
used  with  everything,  but  objected  to  the  price, 
i  ofifered  me  a  rent  for  two  rooms,  with  attend- 
e,  which  would  have  barely  covered  their 
t  to  me  if  emi^ty.  He  was  hufled  at  my 
uol — said  he  could  get  them  elsewhere — that 
fid  who  had  rooms  to  let  must  let  them  for 
lit  they  could  get — ^he  would  look  further. 
len  he  was  gone  away  I  began  to  reflect  on  his 
»,  and  to  suspect  whether  I  had  not  done 
ODg.  I  saw  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  and 
it  I  muit  let  my  house  at  whatever  people 
old  give,  or  do  worse.  He  came  back  in  the 
ming,  and  in  a  very  brusque  way,  said : — 
"What  do  you  pay  for  this  house  r" 
"Sixty  pounds,  including  ever}- thing.*' 
"Too  much — but  say  sixty — there  are  ten 
ons— bating  the  kitchens,  as  common  to  the 
iiole  house,  there  are  eight  left  for  hire — eights 
■xty — that's  seven  pound  ten  a  room,  emi>ty 
■eomc,  I  don't  mind  doubling  it  for  furniture 
d  attendance,  if  you  give  me  my  choice  of  tlic 
oma — say  twelve  shillings  a  week. 
Hiongh  internally  resenting  thiamod^  of  calcu- 
tum,  I  was  too  anxious  to  make  a  beginning  to 
store  to  offend  him.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he 
OK  the  front  parlour  and  the  best  bed-room — 
id,  leaving  a  deposit,  agreed  to  send  his  Inggage 
I  the  morrow.  Ho  came,  imd  remained  with 
B  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was 
inced  away  by  a  promising  advertisement,  in 
leof  the  daily  papers,  offering  the  same  accom- 
odation, with  "  i)artial  board''  into  the  bargain, 
the  same  price.  He  was  a  north-countrj-man, 
tached  to  the  I/ondon  department  of  a  Manches- 
r  house,  at  a  salary  of  £400  a  year,  every 
rthing  of  which  it  was  his  boast  that  he  banked 
fularly  as  ho  received  it,  paying  the  whole  of  his 
MKmal  expenses  from  the  proceeds  of  his  pcrqui- 
ta^  which  need  not  have  been  verj-  considerable 
f  that  purpose.  Though  he  stood  fair  })efore 
» world,  his  moral  character  was  indescribably 
vduome  and  abhorrent,  and  I  felt  relieved  when 
B  went  away. 

A  few  days  after  he  had  arrived,  a  stout,  eccle- 
Mtical-looking  personage,  of  about  fifty,  having 
Ingfoishing  lady  on  his  arm,  and  followed  by  a 
boiuh-looking  man,  in  rather  doubtful  garb, 
nocked  boldly  at  the  door,  and  demanded  to  see 
JO  drawing-rooms.  The  girl  showed  them  up. 
"bo  lady  then  threw  herself  upon  the  sofa  and 
8dartd  she  would  not  search  any  further,  as  the 
owe  was  tolerable,  and  she  was  exhausted  with 
l»  labour  they  had  gone  through.  The  gentle- 
*!,  who  handed  me  a  card,  inscribed  the  **  Rev. 
fr.  Something,"  agreed  to  the  terms  1  proposed 
'  the  drawing-room  floor  and  an  additional 
cd-room  for  ".Queero,*'  so  they  called  the  black- 
*oor,  whom,  the  gentleman  accommodatingly 
^•orrcd,  I  might  put  where  I  chose,  as  he  could 
•fop  anywhere,  and  was  not  given  to  comjdain  of 
i**  quarters.     They  took  possession  of  tlic  rooms 


at  once,  the  lady  remaining  on  the  sofa,  wliile  the 
gentleman  and  Queero  set  off  in  a  cab  to  fetch 
their  luggage  from  the  hotel  where  they  had  been 
staying  for  a  few  days,  having  recently  arrived 
in  England.  On  their  return,  Queero,  having 
stowed  away  their  tninks  and  packages,  was 
ordered  into  the  kitchen,  an  arrangement  for 
which  I  had  not  bargained,  but  against  which, 
finding  the  man  could  speak  no  English,  and 
that  he  was  not,  from  his  attractions,  likely  to 
entxmgle  tlie  affections  of  my  maid  of  all  work,  I 
did  not  think  proper  to  object.  Here  he  was 
proud  to  make  himself  useful,  and  after  cleaning 
his  master's  boots  and  clothes,  would  draw  water, 
scour  knives  or  pots,  or  do  anything — ^grinning 
and  chattering  the  while  in  the  most  laughable 
and  incomprehensible  way,  vastly  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  my  two  little  boys,  whom  after  a  few 
days  it  was  impossible  to  keep  away  from  him. 
He  ate  his  meals  in  the  kitchen,  after  his  master 
and  mistress  had  sent  down  the  dishes ;  and  had 
an  appetite  that  was  never  satisfied  so  long  as 
anything  remained  to  be  consumed. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  bo  void  of  the  curiosity 
which  is  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  sex,  and 
I  will  confess  to  puzzling  myself  a  good  deal  to 
no  puipose  on  the  score  of  Que(»To.  It  was  so 
strange  a  position  which  the  man,  who  was  a 
mere  savage,  occupied,  that  I  could  not  make  it 
out.  The  reverend  gentleman,  his  master,  never 
spoke  to  liim  but  with  an  ossumptioii  of  the 
greatest  dignity,  while  his  mistress  loathed  the 
very  sight  of  him,  and  would  not  have  ])assed 
him  on  the  stairs,  or  approached  him  clo.sely,  for 
any  earthly  consideration ;  though  she  tolerated 
liis  presence  in  the  drawing-room  upon  occasions, 
lilvo  one  submitting  to  unavoidable  tortures.  These 
occasions  were  invariably  when  visitors  arrived, 
when  Queero  always  formed  one  of  the  party,  and 
jabbered  long  and  loudly  in  his  native  dialect,  in 
reply  to  questions  from  his  reverend  patron  in 
the  same  tongue.  When  the  guests  were  gone  ho 
descended  again  to  the  kitchen — but  two  or  three 
times  in  the  week  he  dressed  himself  in  a  gentle- 
manly suit  and  rode  out  with  his  master  early  in 
the  evening,  not  retuniing  till  late  at  night. 

The  mystery  came  out  at  last.  My  commercial 
lodger  happening  one  evening  to  follow  the  crowd 
into  a  great  public  meeting,  was  startled  by  the 
spectacle  of  Queero  on  the  platform  in  the  charac- 
ter of  au  African  ]*rince,  addressing  the  assembly 
with  an  enthusiasm  which,  combined  with  most 
rapid  gesticulations,  threw  him  into  a  violent 
perspiration,  and  the  audience  into  a  rapture  of 
delight.  The  reverend  Something  stood  by  his 
side,  and  interpreted  his  ad(h*esB  to  the  assembly. 
My  informant  was  very  jocose  on  the  subject- 
wondered  where  the  missionary  had  bagged  the 
prince — and  set  himst»lf  earnestly  to  calculate  the* 
profits  of  the  speculation,  which  he  estimated  nt 
an  enormous  sum,  and  marvelled  where  it  all 
went  to.  I  wish  to  make  no  remarks  on  this 
serious  matter,  as  I  am  incapable  of  judging  of 
such  things ;  but  if  the  man  was  a  prince  in  his 
own  country,  as  the  parson,  in  my  hearing  (for  1 
was  curious  enough  to  go  and  \v\U\v.-'?.V\Mv:\i\Ki 
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performfince)  said  ho  was,  I  think  it  is  rather 
hard  that  ho  should  have  bccu  compelled  to  turn 
3hoe-black  in  ours.  This  remarkable  triad  re- 
mained with  me  three  months ;  and  though  the  1 
lady  coidd  do  nothing  for  herself  but  talk  and 
ring  the  bell,  which  latter  she  -vrould  do  twenty 
times  a  day  to  summon  the  servant  to  poke  the 
fire,  I  was  sorry  when  they  went  away,  as  they 
paid  me  well  and  punctually. 

Before  they  had  left,  I  had  let  mj  remaining 
bed- room,  with  the  use  of  my  own  sitting-room, 
to  a  teacher  of  languages,  who  came  in  and  went 
out  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  too,  having  sti- 
pulated for  a  latch-key.  For  months  before  I  got 
used  to  it,  I  lay  awake  whenever  he  was  out,  till 
I  heard  him  let  himself  in  and  go  to  bed  ;  but  this 
feeling  passed  away  in  time,  and  I  learned  to  sleep 
whenever  leisure  could  be  found  for  so  unprofit- 
able employment  of  time.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
missionary  had  left,  the  drawing-rooms  were  taken 
by  a  new- married  couple — ^the  husband  a  clerk  in 
a  mercantile  house.  Their  rounds  of  visiting  and 
receiving  visits  led  to  a  succession  of  late  hours 
and  vigils  on  my  part  which  laid  me  up  at  length 
with  fatigue.  "When,  after  a  fortnights  illness  I 
rose  from  my  bed,  I  found  that  my  teacher  of  lan- 
guages— he  was  a  German — had  departed  without 
paying  his  bill,  leaving  me  his  creditor  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  seven  pounds.  I  had  never  seen  any 
of  his  money,  as  he  had  proposed  paying  quarterly 
when  his  pupils  paid  him.  Shortly  after  this,  the 
young  couple,  anticipating  parental  duties,  hired 
a  small  cottage  and  removed  to  it.  They  were 
succeeded  in  less  than  a  month  by  two  friends, 
clerks  in  a  banking-house,  who  passed  their  even- 
ings ger.crally  in  smoking  and  fiddling  together, 
viuied  with  card-parties  in  winter  time.  These 
two  young  gentlemen  understood  economy,  if  one 
may  judge  of  their  practice  within  doore,  to  per- 
fection. They  never  breakfasted  on  Sunday  be- 
cause they  dined  with  me  at  one  o'clock,  at  the 
cost  of  eighteen  pence  a  head.  At  Michaelmas, 
one  of  them  had  a  goose  sent  him,  and  made  me  a 
present  of  it,  mentioning,  at  the  time,  that  he 
should  take  the  liberty  of  inviting  his  partner  and 
the  gentleman  in  the  front  parlour  to  dinner  on 
Sunday,  when  it  would  be  dressed.  The  accom- 
paniments to  the  goose,  together  with  the  pastrj', 
cost  me  nine  shillings ;  the  three  gentlemen  cleai*cd 
the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  which 
I  ate  myself,  and  thus  my  dinner  cost  me  six 
times  the  amount  they  were  accustomed  to  pay 
for  theirs,  while  the  liberal  donor  plumed  himself 
on  his  generosity.  I  dared  not  hazard  a  hint  of 
the  different  notions  I  entertained,  for  fear  of 
offending  and  losing  my  lodgers. 

In  the  room  of  the  teacher  of  languages  came 
the  secretary  to  a  benevolent  society,  a  man  of  a 
very  religious  turn.  He  agreed  to  board  with  me 
(taking  his  dinner  on  week-days  in  the  City),  at 
the  lowest  charge  which  with  safety  I  could 
name.  His  acquaintance  among  religious  people 
in  tlie  neighbourhood  was  pretty  large,  and  he 
was  often  absent  at  meals ;  but  lest  I  should  gain 
by  this,  he  kept  an  accurate  register  of  every  meal 
he  missed,  and  helancaU  them  off  by  inviting  a 


party  often  or  a  dozen  to  tea  or  supper,  when  Lc 
had  sufficient  arrears  outstanding  to  enable  him 
to  exhibit  such  hospitality  without  a  demand  on 
his  purse.  Being,  in  his  way,  a  conscientiouB 
man,  he  felt  some  qualms  that  his  guests 
should  sweeten  their  grog  with  my  sugar; 
but  recollecting  that  when  he  was  absent  I  sat 
without  a  fire,  he  told  me  that  I  should  consider 
the  coals  thus  saved  a  fair  set  off  against  the  lumps 
of  sugar  consumed  by  his  friends,  who  he  had  not 
the  sense  to  see  were  really  entertained  at  my  ex- 
pense. He  married,  after  three  months'  court- 
ship, a  lady  of  property ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
takes  excellent  care  of  it. 

At  parting  this  careful  Christian  recommended  a 
traveller  to  a  firm  in  the  City  to  take  his  place— 
at  the  same  time  cautioning  me  to  make  the  necesr 
sary   inquiries,   as  he  made  it  a  point  to  ^ 
responsible  for  nobody.     This  traveller,  who  v^ 
but  a  sorry  sort  of  fellow,  stayed  three  montf*>*' 
often  lying  in  bed  the  whole  of  the  day,  havit3S 
been  discharged  by  the  firm,  and  waiting  for'   * 
new  engagement.     He  never  paid  me  a  farthii^^^ 
and  when  at  last  he  got  an  appointment  in  Mt^j^ 
Chester,  walked  off  without  even  saying  that  ^^ 
was  going,  leaving  nothing  behind  him  but     '^ 
empty  tnmk,  value  tliree-and-sixpence. 

At  the  end  of  my  first  year  I  began  to  rcvicr:^ 
my  speculation,  and  drew  out  as  well  as  I  cou^^ 
a  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  my  affairs  for  t  - 
past  twelvemonth.  The  landlord  of  my  house  h 
assured  me  that  the  rent  and  taxes  togoth 
would  be  under  £60,  and  I  found  them  accor — '- 
ingly  to  be  £59  18s.  6d.  My  whole  recei}:.-:^ 
from  lodgers  had  been  £129  12s.  Od,  out  of  whi  — 
I  had  paid  £10  for  wages  to  servant,  £12  12s.  Od 
for  wood  and  coal,  leaving  £47  Is.  6d.  to  pay  ^M 
the  maintenance  of  four  persons,  the  partial  boo-^tf 
of  the  lodgers,  and  incidental  expenses.  TIT^ 
reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  h  -J 
drawn  considerably  upon  my  little  stock  of  mone-^ 
and  that  I  looked  forward  to  the  final  close  of  t  "- 
speculation  in  no  very  hopeful  spirit. 

The  second  year  brought  experience  with 
and  the  dearly- bought  knowledge  of  a  multitu  .M 
of  shifts  and  contrivances  to  save  a  penny  by  C-^ 
avoidance  of  expenditure.     I  knew  by  this  tir^ 
that  the  proper  education  of  my  boys  was  not 
be  thought  of,  and  sent  them  to  a  cheap  da.^^ 
school,  where,  for  five  shillings  a  quarter  eaes:^ 
they  were  roughly  taught  the  elements  of  coc^ 
mercial  knowledge.     I  have  never  been  able  to  * 
more  for  them  in  that  way ;  aaid  up  to  the  l^it. 
twelvemonths,  that  is  for  more  than  seven  ycar-^ 
I  have  made  all  their  clothing  with  my  own  hanc^ 

I  need  not  go  on  wdth  the  catalogue  of  the  ^M 
ferent  characters  who  have  done  me  the  honour  ^ 
making  my  house  their  home.  I  have  had,  diirii:J 
the  period  of  my  sore  servitude,  men  of  all  profc^ 
sions  under  my  roof.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  dei^- 
that  I  have  mot  with  kindness  and  generositj' whe^3 
I  had  no  reason  to  expect,  much  less  right  to  d'  J 
mand  it.  But  my  experience  upon  the  whole  is  n  ^ 
vei*^'  creditable  to  that  section  of  human  natiu— ^ 
which  lives  in  lodgings.  I  derive  that  impre*^ 
sion  not  so  much  from  any  outraged  feelings  -^ 
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±M  uj  own — the  world  I  move  in  having:  long  since 
^m  fn^t  me  that  such  things  as  feelings  are  not 
■M  recognised  in  one  of  my  condition — as  from  the 
information  of  my  ledger,  which  shows  an  aver- 
age of  had  dehts  amounting  to  something  over 
iimrteen  per  cent,  upon  my  entire  receipts ;  and, 
from  the  state  of  my  savings'  hank  book,  which 
shows  that  less  than  ten  pounds  remains  to  be 
drawn  out,  the  last  relic  of  the  two  himdred 
irhich  comforted  me  and  gave  mo  courage  at  the 
commencement  of  my  career  of  "  landlady."  Can- 
dour compels  me  to  say  that  a  most  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  defaulters  in  my  case  are  literary 
men,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  call  them  "  booksellers* 
hacks,"  who  live  or  starve,  as  it  may  happen,  by 
the  labour  of  their  brains. 

The  end  of  my  landladyship  is  drawing  nigh. 
Withoat  a  fund  in  store,  it  is  impossible  that  I 
can  continue  to  furnish  bed  and  board,  for  less  than 
they  cost,  to  the  houseless  public.  I  have  spent 
the  best  days  of  my  life,  and  the  whole  of  my 
little  substance,  in  providing  for  their  accommoda- 
tion—and  now,  after  nine  years  of  such  toil  and 
anxiety  as  no  Carolinian  negro  ever  endured,  the 
trfdow't  house  is  devoured.  My  two  boys  are  not 
educated,  but  they  are  gi'own  big  enough  to  la- 
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hour,  and,  for  a  small  premium  each,  will  be  taken 
out  of  my  hands  and  taught  to  work  hard  at  an 
honest  trade.  The  premiums  I  must  pay  by  the 
sale  of  my  furniture,  which  is  well  nigh  worn 
out  in  Ihe  service  of  those  who,  having  none  of 
their  own,  have  abused  it  on  tlio  most  disin- 
terested principle.  It  is  good  for  little  else  now 
than  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  who  will  con- 
sign it  a  prey  to  the  broker.  When  it  is  gone, 
and  transformed  into  an  outfit  for  my  dear  boys,  I 
shall  consult  the  columns  of  the  Ti7ne8  for  a  situa- 
tion that  will  suit  me.  I  feel  already  exhilarated 
by  the  bare  thought  of  emancipation  from  the  lot 
and  the  load  wliieh  has  weighed  me  down  so  long, 
and  which,  while  compelling  me  to  act  as  the  ever 
grateful  recipient  of  obligations  without  number, 
has  broken  my  spirit  and  beggared  my  resources. 
As  housekeeper — as  maid  of  all  work — as  cook  in 
a  respectable  family,  I  may  retain  my  self-respect, 
and  indulge  the  consciousness  that  the  philoso- 
phers who  in  our  day  instruct  mankind  in  the 
truths  of  life,  regard  me  as  something  better  than 
that  canting,  lying,  thieving,  drunken  specimen  of 
filthy  and  degraded  humanity  which,  according 
to  their  unanimous  verdict,  lets  lodgings. 
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At  tiie  present  moment,  when  the  participation 

f       ^f  the  Oerman  nation  in  the  present  war  is  re- 

^^^■^iscd  as  necessary  to  the  complete  destruction 

5*^  fiussian  supremacy  in  Europe,  and  when  the 

^^^portance  of  the  unity  and  freedom  of  Germany, 

^^  a  guarantee  of  the  freedom  and  civilisation  of 

^xirope,  appears  clearer  than  ever,  it  may  be  u>e- 

*^to  give  some  observations  on  the  historical 

l*>inciple  and  national  mission  developed  in  the 

^^"Titire  life  of  that  country,  and  on  its  present 

^tr ate  and  political  arrangements,  which  are  not 

^^0  well  understood  in  England.     The  Russian 

ii^^mperor,  in  the  arrogant  proposal  he  made  to  the 

"■^Sngjish  and  French  governments  to  share  in  the 

^  Jwliation  of  Turkey,  did  not,  according  to  the 

^^^^wrespondencc  as  published  in  the  blue  books, 

^^•^ikc  Germany  at  all  into  his  calculations,  because 

*X€  knew  that  the  princes  were  his  servants  and  his 

"^  ^xls.     But,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  able  to  present 

'^^une  proof  tlutt  there  is  a  great  difference  between 

'^le  princes  and  the  nation ;    that  the   German 

i^wple  are  not  so  willing  to  follow  the  Russian 

^^tttocrat  as  he  seems  to  suppose;  and  that  the 

S^«nnan  nation  is  not  dying,  as  some  assert,  but 

^ain  a  process  of  re- organization,  and  that  she 

^^ifl,  possibly  even  in  this  war,  administer  some 

^W  to  the  Czar,  from  which  he  will   never 

\^**over.  All  those  who  aro  of  opinion  that  the 
pittent  war  could  be  avoided,  and  who  fancy  that 
Uhiabeon  occasioned  merely  by  external  interests, 


or  by  the  cupidity  of  Nicholas,  neither  compre- 
hend the  historical  development  of  the  last  three 
centuries,  nor  the  universal  object  to  which  the 
spint  of  our  time  is  pointing.  Tlie  English 
Trime  Minister,  and  those  who  supported  him,  in 
striving  to  preserve  peace  after  Nicholas  had  sent 
Menscliikoft*  to  Constiintinople,  misapprehended 
the  principle  of  that  development,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  that  spirit.  This  war  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  process  through  which  Europe  must 
pass  in  the  attainment  of  a  higher  civilisation; 
and  could  only  have  been  prevented  by  the  tame 
subjection  of  one  or  other  of  the  antagonistic 
powers ;  by  which,  however,  the  energy  and  glory 
of  the  new  period  would  have  been  lost.  There- 
fore, that  party  is  also  partially  wrong  which 
asserts  that  Turkey  alone  could  fight  out  this 
battle.  The  present  question  is  not  one  of  Turk- 
ish or  Russian  interest,  merely,  but  one  of 
European  importance,  and  can  only  be  settled  by 
the  active  interference  of  all  great  nations.  The 
common  sense  of  the  Englisli  people  is  quite  cor- 
rect; the  national  instinct  affords  the  tme  solution 
of  the  difficulty ;  the  masses  feel  that  the  war  is 
necessaiy,  and  consequently  they  make  with  wil- 
lingness their  great  saciificc  to  the  cause  of 
European  liberty.  Let  them  take  care  that 
diplomacy  does  not  rob  them  of  the  rewards  of 
their  cntei-prise.  The  sooner  all  nations  take  part 
in  the  great  struggle,  the  nearer  sholW'Cia.^^xQ'ijjjDk 
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tho  realisation  of  the  deepest  ideas  of  our  times, 
wliicli  anticipate  tho  creation  of  new  institutions, 
laws,  and  forms  of  political  administration,  and  a 
more  intimate  union  of  all  civilised  couutiies. 
The  science,  literature,  and  inventions  of  many 
centiu'ies  have  prepared  mankind  for  a  higher 
consciousness  of  moral  dignity,  for  a  more  absolute 
iVcedom,  and  for  a  moro  humane  and  rigliteous 
order  of  society  than  have  been  possible  under 
tho  despotisms  and  inequalities  of  the  old  regime. 

Now,  in  tho  beginning,  the  struggle  is  appa- 
l)arently  more  negative  and  diplomatic,  and  many 
doubt,  therefore,  its  value  to  tho  cause  of  progress. 
IJut  was  not  every  movement  in  the  beginning 
nc^gativc  and  external :  The  American  and  Pronch 
lUjvolutions  were  immediately  occasioned  b}'  heavy 
taxes,  and  specitic  acts  of  injustice;  but  there 
soon  came  to  light  the  leading  prinL-iplo  of  a  new 
period  of  devulopmeut.  The  Protestant  Ecforma- 
tion  was  apparently  caused  by  the  scandal  of  tlie 
absolution-money ;  it  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore Luther  perceived  the  precise  point  of  this 
religious  movement,  and  announced  the  funda- 
mental piiuciplc  of  a  new  church. 

So  significant,  indeed,  are  all  the  manifestations 
of  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  our  times,  that  we 
may  bo  assured  eveiy  great  movement  which 
arises  in  European  society  is  an  attempt  to  achieve 
a  higher  state  of  national  and  universal  culture. 
Nicholas  and  his  fellow- tyrants  must  serve  this 
object,  though  against  their  will. 

Having  thus  announced  the  inevitable  purport 
of  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  we  may 
now  proceed  to  show  that,  from  the  central 
position  occupied  by  Germany,  she  must  exert  a 
most  important  influence  in  its  development.  The 
historical  principle  represented  by  the  German 
nation — which  is  the  same  as  that  represented  by 
the  whole  Teutonic  i-ace — ^is  the  chief  agency  at 
work  in  the  Oriental  ([uestion,  and  will  necessa- 
rily attain  a  higher  manifestation  in  consequence 
of  its  stnigglo  with  the  antagonistical  principle ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  tho  progress  of  mankind 
is  always  gained  by  the  conllict  of  two  antagonistic 
principles. 

What,  now,  are  these  two  antagonistic  princi- 
ples of  our  age  ?  and  what  nations,  or  races,  may 
wo  regard  as  tho  chief  representatives  of  them  ? 

The  one  is  the  principle  of  free  individuality, 
being  the  substance  of  what,  in  modern  days,  we 
term  freedom  and  civilisation ;  and  the  other  is 
the  principle  of  centralisation,  or  the  negation  by 
absorption  of  individuality,  being  what  we  call 
despotism  and  barbarism.  Tho  former  of  these 
principles  is  now  chiefly  represented  by  the  Teu- 
tonic, tho  latter,  cliiefly  by  the  Sclavonic-Russian 
race.  To  prove  this  we  must  glance  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes  into  tho  Roman  empire  and  to 
the  conflict  between  the  Teutonic  and  Romanic 
races.  The  Romanic,  in  conquering  so  many 
countries,  and  in  uniting  so  many  different  na- 
tions together  by  equal  laws,  and  a  common 
constitution,  fullilled  tlio  spirit  of  that  age,  which 
BOYLghi  througli  such  a  union  of  nations  a  higher 
state  of  cirUisation ;  otherwise  tlicy  -would  not 


have  succeeded  in  their  endeavours.  Tlirou^ 
tho  rule  of  one  prince,  tho  different  nations  of 
the  Roman  Empire  lost,  by  and  by,  their  former 
hostility  to  each  other,  being  bound  together  by 
the  common  consciousness  of  one  idea — the  itht 
.  of  man  and  mankind — and  this  idea  soon  brought 
\  forth  tho  idea  of  One  God  for  all.  Hence  arose 
:  Christianity,  wliich  oveii)owered  tho  different 
j  heathen  religions,  and  swept  away  tho  natioMl 
gods,  and  placed  above  all  nationalities  and 
j  churches  a  nobler  and  purer  idea  of  man,  who 
should  act  by  the  sincerity  of  his  individual  con- 
science, and  not  by  external  and  compulsory  kws. 
Thus  Christianity  manifested  a  historical  principle 
which  was  not  yet  known  to  the  ancient  world— 
i  that  of  individual  freedom  and  responsibility. 
Although  the  Romans  and  Greeks  accepted  Chris- 
tianity, they  were  not  able  to  realise  its  chief 
principle  in  its  original  purity  and  power,  because 
their  national  character  was  constitutionally  nnfit 
for  it.  They  mixed  tho  idea  of  the  new  religion 
with  theii*  national  ideas  of  centralisation  and 
eoncpiest,  and  brought  forth  Popery,  in  which 
these  features  prevtul.  But  in  that  very  period 
the  younger  and  more  powerful  race  came  fo^ 
ward — the  Teutonic  race — so  called  from  their 
god.  Tent.  This  rac«  emerged  from  tlie  centre  of 
Europe  and  invaded  the  Roman  provinces.  At 
tliis  period  it  was  divided  into  a  gn>at  number  cf 
tribes,  who  had  no  other  bond  of  unity  than  a 
common  origin,  national  character,  and  language, 
I  of  which  Tacitus  informs  us.  After  a  struggle  of 
nearly  600  years  between  tho  Romanic  and  Teutonic 
races,  the  latter  destroyed  the  great  Roman  empire. 
The  Goths  conquered  Italy  and  Spain;  tberranki 
invaded  the  province  Gidiia,  calling  it  France; 
and  one  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tribe  took 
Rrittania,  calling  it  England.  In  the  centre  of 
liUrope,  in  Germany,  remained  the  greatest  po^ 
tion  of  this  race,  divided  into  many  tribes. 

"When  we  inquire  what  procured  for  the  Ten- 
tonic  race  tho  victory  over  the  Romans,  who 
were  superior  to  them  in  cultivation,  history  glT« 
the  reply  that  there  wns  embodied  in  this  race  i 
higher  principle  of  civilisation,  that  of  free  indi- 
viduality. Consequently  tho  Teutonic  nationi 
were  best  qualified  to  exj»re8s  the  chief  priuciplo 
of  Christianity. 

So  that  the  victor}^  was  not  complete  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Roman  pro\inces  only ;  for  the 
'  struggle  now  commenced  between  tlic  Romanie 
I  principle  of  civilisation  and  conquest,  embodied 
I  in  the  Catholic  church,  and  the  Teutonic  principte 
of  free  individuality.  The  history  of  the  middle 
ages  is  the  product  of  tho  conflict  between  the* 
two  antagonistic  elements.  And  here  wo  hare 
the  key  to  the  gigantic  battles  between  the  Genntt 
Emperors  and  the  Ropes  of  that  age ;  indeed,  the 
key  to  the  entire  Protestant  movement.  The 
Teutonic  nations  accepted  Christianity  at  first  ia 
the  Roman  form,  but  as  they  had  attained  a  in«* 
turer  culture,  they  demanded  a  reformatiott  ^ 
the  church,  both  in  its  head  and  its  member! i 
that  is,  they  demanded  the  prevalence  of  &• 
I)rinciplo  of  free  individuality  in  the  church- 
Popery  could  not  grant  this ;  and  the  conseqnencO 
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the  Teutonic  nations  destroyed  the  I 
Popery,  and  developed  Christianity  into 
taut  form,  which  maintained  individual ; 
ice  OS  the  fundamental  principle  of  j 
Lurch.  As  Christ  taught  that  the  moral  | 
I  of  man  depended  upon  the  sincerity 
oience,  so  the  first  Protestants  recognised  ' 
L  or  morality  which  did  not  spring  up  I 
pee  and  honest  conviction  of  the  inward 

is  principle  of  free  individuality  is  the  j 
hat  we  call  civilisation  and  liberty.  Or  j 
conception  of  national  liberty  without  j 
liberty  ?  Is  a  man  to  be  call  civilised  j 
merely  appropriated  to  himself  the 
f  others,  unless  he  can  re-produce  it 
nm  mind  ? 

ountries  where  the  Teutonic  race  prc- 
ih  as  Germany,  England,  IScandinavia, 
Lsm  was  victorious.  Uut  where  the 
Celtic,  and  Sclavonic  races  retained  an 
r,  as  in  Italy,  8puin,  Austria,  Catholi- 
ssfolly  resisted  the  attacks  of  Protest- 
The  Sclavonic-liussian  race  wfls  the 
in  Europe  which  joined  tho  Greek 
liich  is  now  inferior  to  the  lloman,  but 
effectually  suppressed  tho  chief  prin- 
Christianity  by  Asiatic   slavery    and 

thus  followed  the  course  of  the  inward 
levelopmcnt,  which  is  exemplified  in 
-  of  all  Teutonic  nations  alike,  we  will 
B  nt  the  political  organization  of  Ger- 
Mticular,  wliich  radically  differs  from 
gland,  whose  national  power  was  inti- 
ited  to  tho  Normanic  element. 
itical  orgimization  of  Gennany  before 
lation  did  not  consist  of  a  centralised 
>  the  Iloman  empire,  but  of  a  confede- 
he  difierent  tribes — the  Saxons,  Swa- 
arians,  Franks,  &c.  The  head  of  tliis 
ion  was  the  German  Emi>eror,  who  was 
the  Electoral  Princes,  and  stood  in  a 
lation  to  the  different  States  as  the 
»f  America  to  the  States  of  that  Union. 
m  of  such  an  EmjKjror  was  not  at  all 
dally  if  he  had  no  great  family  power, 
lompclled  often  to  struggle  with  tho 
^yineeSf  who  were  urged  by  ambition  to 
he  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  against 
who  endeavoured  to  produce  disunion 
princes  in  order  to  weaken  the  national 

by  the  German  princes  is  hereditarj-. 
jy  beti-aycd  their  nation  into  the  hands 
le,  in  later  times  into  the  hands  of  the 
ogs,  and  now  into  the  hands  of  Ilussia, 
ain  their  influence  as  princes. 
imes  of  the  Reformation  the  Hapsburgs 
mgh  several  generations,  emperors  of 
Dccause  they  had  great  family  possessions. 
eniained  in  union  with  the  Catholic 
lany  of  the  princes  embraced  Protes- 
i  order  to  become  more  independent  of 

nn  the  time  of  the  Eeformation  tho  old 


organic  union  of  Germany  advances  more  and 
more  towards  di-ssolution.  The  kings  of  Prussia, 
rising  to  power  in  Germany,  because  they  repre- 
sented Protestantism  in  opposition  to  Catholic 
Austria,  destroyed  the  last  shadow  of  the  authority 
of  a  German  emperor.  However,  tho  emperors 
of  Austria  were  nominally  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
many, until  2s^apoleon  founded  the  Rhine-bond  in 
1806  under  his  own  protection.  And  wc  see  that 
at  this  period  all  the  petty  princes  hastened  to  tho 
support  of  Napoleon,  became  his  satellites,  and 
betrayed  tho  liberties  and  honour  of  Germany. 
Napoleon  created  out  of  their  number  several  new 
kings.  And  so  appeared  in  the  world  the  unknown 
kingdoms  of  Saxony,  of  Bavaria,  of  Hanover,  &c. 
After  tho  downfall  of  Napoleon,  whom,  with  their 
accustomed  treachery,  they  soon  deserted,  the  Ger- 
man princes  formed  a  kind  of  princely  confede- 
ration— tho  famous  Gorman  bond,  which  stiljl 
prevails,  and  which  has  no  other  object  than  that 
it  serves  as  a  means  for  the  princes  to  suppress, 
by  their  united  efforts,  tho  liberties  of  tho  people. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  this  confederation  of  the 
German  princes  aftbrds  very  convenient  scope  for 
tho  intrigues  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  tho 
present  time ;  and  thus  we  can  undei*stand  why 
tho  ambassadors  who  recently  represented  Russia 
at  the  courts  of  England  and  France  have  now 
taken  up  their  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Frankfort,  the  seat  of  tho  German-bond. 

Moreover,  these  German  princes  can  maintain 
their  power  against  the  people  only  as  they  receive 
the  protection  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  hence 
theii'  leanings  towards  Russia,  against  the  will  of 
tho  nation.  Under  this  protection  many  of  these 
princes  have  committed  tho  greatest  atrocities 
ever  witnessed  by  the  world,  in  their  private  as 
well  as  their  public  capacity.  In  confirmatiun  of 
this  charge,  I  will  only  remind  my  readers  of  tho 
well-known  story  of  Casper  Hanser,  and  of  tho 
crimes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

But  at  the  very  moment  when  the  old  consti- 
tution of  Germany  was  sinking  into  a  state  of  dis- 
solution through  the  treason  and  perfidy  of  the 
princes,  there  arose  among  the  people  a  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  the  empire,  and 
for  a  new  and  free  political  organization.  This 
feeling  deepened  as  the  inward  progress  of  the 
nation  advanced,  especially  as  the  supernatural 
pretensions  of  tho  churches  passed  into  popular 
disbelief.  This  disbelief  originated  as  early  as 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  when  Copeniicus 
announced  his  theory  of  the  physical  universe. 
After  Copernicus,  as  is  well  known,  Kepler  pro- 
claimed the  harmony,  Nctrton  discovered  tho 
principle,  and  Humboldt  described  the  organiza- 
tion of  tho  universe.  In  this  way  was  elimi- 
nated a  new  and  higher  cosmogony. 

By  the  aid  of  these  scientific  advances,  philo- 
sophy, step  by  step,  overthrew  the  superstitions  of 
the  church,  by  spreading  nobler  ideas  of  God  and  of 
mankind.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  in  the  commencement  of  the  present,  a  num- 
ber of  philosophers  came  forward,  who  developed 
an  entirely  new  theory  of  humtm  culture.  Alter 
theuo  came  a  nnmber  ol  obk  otXvr^,  ^\tfiVyJiL^ 
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more  practical  course,  and  attacked  the  rottenness 
and  hypocrisy  of  priestcraft  and  political  des- 
potism, destroying  eifectually  those  ancient  super- 
stitions in  the  bondage  of  which  even  the  thinking 
portion  of  the  community  had  been  so  long  time 
held.  As  the  old  tilings  passed  away,  the  new 
things  appeared.  The  work  of  exposure  and 
destruction  having  approached  completion,  the 
work  of  reconstruction  commenced,  based  on  the 
more  enlightened  ideas  of  God,  humanity,  and  the 
universe,  which  had  been  diligently  tiiught  and 
widely  adopted.  At  first  arose  a  religious  move- 
ment ;  and  free  religious  communities  were  formed, 
which  embodied  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
Teutonic  race.  In  the  first  general  assembly  of 
these  communities,  it  was  boldly  declared  that  no 
compromise  should  be  permitted  with  the  old 
chiu-ch  and  priesthood.  Their  organization  is  a 
qonfederation  of  free  religious  societies ;  and  on 
this  basis  all  the  difTerent  states  have  found  a  cor- 
responding form  from  which  springs  the  practical 
unity  of  Germany.  The  priests  and  the  princes 
naturally  opposed  this  movement,  and  hindered 
its  free  development,  with  the  support  of  llussian 
diplomatists,  who  saw  in  it  the  germ  of  an  ana- 
logous political  renovation,  which  would  not  only 
be  subversive  of  the  '*  orthodox  fiuth,"  but  ini- 
mical to  Eussian  supremacy  in  Europe ;  therefore 
the  Czar  publicly  declared,  in  1849,  that  these 
communities  were  the  great  revolutionary  element 
of  the  age;  and  he  employed  all  his  diabolical 
intrigues  in  Prussia  and  elsewhere  to  crush  the 
new  reformation. 

But  the  tendency  of  the  times  could  not  bo 
checked.  In  1848  a  revolution  burst  forth  in 
Germany,  a  National  Parliament  at  Frankfort  was 
formed,  thus  attempting  a  new  political  organiz- 
ation. However,  this  movement  proved  to  be 
only  a  premature  step  in  the  direction  in  which 
all  national  ideas  ran ;  the  people  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  prepared.  The  character  of  the  new 
period  of  culture  was  not  yet  sufficiently  clear  to 
the  national  consciousness.  This  is  proved  plainly 
enough  by  the  fact,  that  the  two  great  parties  of 
the  people — the  constitutional  and  democratic 
parties — made  a  compromise  with  the  old  powers, 
and  were,  of  course,  both  betrayed  by  priestcraft 
and  diplomacy.  The  constitutional  party  com- 
promised the  Parliament  (which  was  elected  by 
universal  suffrage),  to  thirty-four  sovereign 
princes :  that  is  to  say,  it  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  self-government  of  the  nation  -with  the  domi- 
nation of  thirty-four  absolutistic  princes !  To  Uiis 
we  must  add,  that  this  party  gave  the  central 
power  of  Germany  imto  the  hands  of  a  Ilapsburg 
and  Catholic  Prince,  Johann,  a  member  of  the  very 
family  which  had  through  long  and  dismal  gene- 
rations been  the  ruin  of  the  empire !  The  credit 
of  this  election  must  be  ascribed  to  the  blockhead 
Gagem  and  his  party,  so  much  praised  at  that 
time. 

And  the  democratic  party  committed  no  less  an 
error,  for  it  made  a  compromise  with  the  hierar- 
chies, Catholic  and  Protestant,  which  constitute 
the  base  and  the  security  of  despotic  governments. 
The  majority  of  thiB  party  were  materialists,  and 


:  therefore  disqualified  to  establish  a  new  organic, 

'  ation.      In  its  leaning  to  the  French  schools  oj 

!  demociacy,  it  ignored  the  chief  national  eleme^ 

and  the  new  reformation,  and  thus  failed  to  gaoi 

the  support  of  tlie  great  body  of  the  people. 

But  the  period  of  suffering  brought  opporto- 
nities  of  salutary  refiection,  and  the  general  con- 
viction has  been  ripened,  that  true  freedom  and 
hierarchical  government  are  two  antagonistic  ele- 
ments wliich  can  never  bo  reconciled ;  and  that  the 
unity  and  strength  of  Germany  can  never  appear    , 
so  long  as  power  shall  be  retained  by  thirty-four    i 
despotic  princes.     To  this  more  negative  cohtio-    J 
tion  succeeded  a  positive  agency  of  the  greatest 
importance.     At  the  very  time  when  a  revengeitd 
reaction  crushed  and  punished  all  endeayoun  lor 
religious  and  political  progress,  the  thinking  po^ 
tion  of  the  people  devoted  all  their  energies  to  the 
study  of  nature  and  nature's  laws,  and  of  the 
general  organization  of  the  universe.    A  pc^olar 
taste  for  the  investigation  of  the  natural  BcieBoei 
has  arisen,  especially  since  1850.     The  great  wad 
of  Humboldt,  the  "Cosmos,"  was  popukriBedanA 
circulated  through  the  agency  of  newspapers  flod  ; 
popular  journals.     As  in  thi^  work  the  organii- 
ation  of  tho  universe  is  expounded,  there  is  con- 
tained in  it  a  model  and  positive  groundwork  for 
the  new  religious,  social,   and  political  adminift* 
trations  of  the  people.     By  this  the  people  became   i 
more  and  more  prepared  for  the  religion  of  hnmar    *! 
nity.     So  the  princes  and  the  priests  have,  ogaimk   j 
their  own  will,  promoted  the  study  of  nature,  and   - 
thus  brought  their  subjects  into  acquaintanoevith   i 
the  sources  of  renovation  and  i-e-organization. 

Although,  however,  the  people  are  thus  theo*  ■ 
retically  prepared,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  great 
step  from  the  theory  to  the  practical  realiwtiflft 
of  it.  The  historical  principle,  moreover,  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  whilst  the  great  scci-ct  of  its  gloryi 
is  also  the  source  of  its  weakness,  because  it  i> 
the  gi*eat  obstacle  to  unity.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most 
difficult  work  to  bring  the  Germans  into  cordial 
co-operation  with  their  theoretical  scruples  and 
extravagances.  Even  the  noblest  patriots  art 
bound  by  these  dominant  idiosyncracies.  It  i* 
more  than  probable,  therefore,  that  unity  could 
only  spring  from  the  prevalence  of  a  national  and 
universal  antagonism.  The  Papal  antagonism  i> 
already  overix)wered  ;  for  the  Romanic  natioBi 
have  accepted  the  results  of  Protestant  civiliM- 
tion ;  and  the  priesthood  is  now  in  such  disregard  < 
that  it  cannot  arouse  the  energy  of  the  Teatonie 
races  to  a  height  which  would  produce  a  act 
period  of  culture.  The  Papal  aggressioos  in 
Pix)testant  countries  have  supplied  abundant  prtrf 
of  this. 

This  new  element  of  universal  antagomtfli 
then,  it  appears,  to  me  will  be  found  in  the  Sdn* 
vonic- llussian  despotism.  It  has  aroused  alreadj 
the  energy  of  all  Teutonic  nations  to  actk«i 
whilst  the  Papal  aggression  was  treated  with 
comparative  contempt.  In  the  Eussian  despotiitt 
we  find  a  manifestation  of  everything  which  • 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  our  race,  and  to  th» 
demands  of  civilisation.  According  to  the  historical 
principle  expounded,  wo  would  prefer  to  lose  out 
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(uaolity  rather  than  our  liberty  ;  we  think 
NinelTes  first,  as  human  beings,  and  then  as 
mans,  Englishmen,  &c.  The  burbtirity  and 
^gance  of  the  Eussian  autocracy,  proves  ani 
etly  opposite  tendency ;  it  condemns  as  crinii- 1 
what  we  consider  to  be  noble  and  humane.  | 
flie  more  Eussian  despotism  shall  degrade  | 
eomipt  human  nature,  the  brighter  wiU  the  - 

I  of  humanity  rise  in  the  coutnist,  and  with 
greater  earnestness  the  nations  of  Western ' 
ope  will  press  towards  its  realisation.  I 
Ingland  having  been,  since  Cromwell,  the  lead- ' 
nation  of  tlie  Teutonic  race,  had  consequently 
leadership  in  the  war  against  Kussia ;  and  the 
Dle»  with  their  instinctive  common  sense,  have 
licated  this  prominence.   Every  one,  however, 

r  understands  history,**  will  perceive  that,  to 
!k  Knssian  supremacy,  and  to   save  Europe 

II  suppression  by  its  sinister  and  avaricious 
^  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  destroy  its  fleets 
.  xta  armies.  No !  Our  race  must  oppose  this 
potism  by  its  liberty,  and  must  supersede  its 
lodox  barbarism  and  fanaticism  by  the  religion 
Immanity,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  former 
M  it  overpowered  Popery  by  the  principle  of 
itflstantism. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  glorious  work 
I  necessary  that  Germany  should  be  united  and 
B.  We  have  proved  that  this  nation  is  prepared 
teeak  down  the  last  fetters  which  have  been 
Bed  upon  her  by  the  treachery  of  her  princes. 
ben  her  powers  are  once  united,  and  directed . 
nut  Kussia,  she  will  be  able  to  form  an  internal 
Sunzation  corresponding  to  the  advancement  of 
rcoltnre.  Instinctively  perceiving  this  necessi  ty, 
3  King  of  Prussia  dreads  to  go  to  war  against 
wit,  becaiisc  this  war  will  surely  destroy  liis 
emt  absolute  power,  a  consummation  that  can 


scarcely  be  avoided,  indeed,  whether  he  join 
Eussia  or  the  AVestcm  Powers.  He  would  have 
joined,  from  the  force  of  sympathy,  his  friend  tlie 
Czar,  but  the  whole  people  would  have  arisen  in 
a  feaiful  rebellion  against  it.  An  alliance  of 
Germany  with  Russia  is  quite  impossible,  from 
national  antipathies. 

Now  is  a  favourable  moment,  then,  for  the 
English  nation  to  gain  the  (jcrman  as  a  sincere 
and  powerful  ally.  In  former  times,  and  also  in 
1848,  the  liberal  and  democratic  party  of  Ger- 
many looked  rather  towards  Prance  in  political 
matters.  This  prestige  of  France  is  entirely  broken 
down  since  the  coup  d'etat  The  German  poople 
now  know  that  their  natural  ally  is  England ;  and 
they  understand  the  unity  of  their  race  and  the 
principle  of  its  historical  development.  The  best 
historical  and  political  works  had  already  turned 
their  attention  to  England  l^efore  the  Oriental 
question  arose. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  diplomatic 
intrigues  of  this  country  have  occasioned  in  Ger- 
many some  distrust  of  the  government ;  and  it  is 
especially  remembered  that  in  the  peace  ol*  Mai  mo 
the  English  ministry  supported  the  diplomatists 
of  Ilussia  against  the  Hbeities  of  the  German 
people.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  why  the  voice 
of  tie  German  people  has  not  been  more  distinctly 
heard  in  favour  of  England  in  the  present  crisis. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  confidence  should 
be  restored  by  some  noble  act.  If  this  can  be 
done,  England  will  find  in  the  German  nation  an 
ally  in  which  it  may  place  all  confidence,  and 
with  whose  assistance  the  war  will  bo  soon 
finished,  and  the  supremacy  of  llussian  despotism 
destroyed  for  ever. 

JOHANNKS   llONOE. 
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HIT  curious  problem  it  would  be  to  inquire 
Ittt  occupation  of  life  is  most  favourable  to  the 
ittne  and  the  display  of  true  genius.  Does  this 
teffdinary  quality  flourish  most  under  the 
ware  of  stem  poverty  and  enthralling  care, 
mder  the  sunshine  of  respectability  and 
BiUih?  Is  it  fostered  by  arduous  toils  and 
tter  endurance,  or  do  the  meditations  of  un- 
ibubed  repose,  and  the  raptures  of  ever  merry 
•Ui  promote  its  bright  dominion  ?  Which  is 
cut  congenial  with  its  native  taste  and  instinct 
■fte  bustle  of  the  mart,  the  monotonous  per- 
Adations  of  the  farm,  the  quietude  of  the 
Mt-cottage,  the  sanctity  of  the  hall  of  justice, 
•  lolemn  service  of  the  temple,  the  splendid 
■ffiets  of  the  senate,  the  majesty  of  the  court. 


or  the  glitter,  flatteries,  and  pomp  of  the  fashion- 
able world  ? 

Every  condition  of  life  invites  the  patronage, 
and  offers  scope  for  the  operations  of  geuiu.s.  Tlio 
peasant  who  may  be  endowed  with  this  peculiar 
gift,  will  find  in  every  blade  of  grass,  in  tlie  l>lcat 
of  every  sheep,  the  chirp  of  every  bird,  tluj  grace 
of  every  floating  cloud,  in  (»very  glciun  of  sun- 
shine, in  the  wailings  of  ever}-  breeze,  and  tlio 
roar  of  every  storm,  the  inspiration  of  its  gladness, 
and  the  object  of  its  worship.  To  the  judge, 
genius  will  act  as  the  consolation  of  his  rosponsi- 
bility,  and  the  ornament  of  his  state ;  it  will 
relieve  the  burden  and  adorn  the  administiation 
of  justice;  and,  when  the  sacred  work  is  over, 
it  will  elaborate  the  human  into  the  Divine,  the 
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fallible  into  tlie  all-wise ;  and  will  thus  find  in 
tho  transactions  ol'  earth  a  slinmliia  and  sugges- 
tive guidiuice  lor  its  lieavenlier  energies.  To  the 
oppressed  and  the  afflicted,  genius  is  at  once  a 
priest  who  ministers  resignation,  a  prophet  who  j 
foretells  deliverance,  and  an  angel  of  mercy  who 
descends  with  blessiugs,  smiles,  and  promises  of 
bliss  from  a  Father-God  ;  in  this  case  its  mission 
is  all-divine,  and,  therefore,  tlio  agents  of  its 
discipline,  and  tho  methods  of  its  development, 
are  all-divine  likewise.  Tho  walks  of  liteniture 
are  didl  indeed,  unless  tho  flowei-s  and  streams, 
tho  sunlight  and  starlight  of  genius,  make  them 
pleasant.  What  a  life  of  miseiy  and  degradation 
is  led  by  the  literary  hack !  He  has  no  reward 
but  his  pay,  no  motive  but  cold  necessity.  He 
can  only  pore  over  old  dusty  books,  or  search  out 
the  dismal  details  of  some  startling  occurrence, 
or  copy  verbatim  et  literatim  what  another  has 
written,  or  cut  and  pfiste,  and  then  scribble  with 
his  cramiMjd  and  bedaubed  fingers  connecting 
links  for  a  chain  of  thought  that  ho  had  the  au- 
dacity to  break,  but  has  not  skill  to  supersede  I 
There  are  a  number  of  people,  who  have  written 
nothing,  and  read  but  little,  who  innocently  fancy 
that  if  a  man  be  devoted  to  the  literary  profession, 
he  must  be  possessed  of  considerable  intelligence, 
and  of  high  intellectual  abilities.  Xo  mistake, 
unfortunately,  oould  be  greater.  There  are  in 
this  world  a  set  of  poor,  drivelling  souls,  getting 
their  bread  by  the  use  of  tlieir  pen,  to  whom 
thought  and  composition  are  as  really  mere  me- 
chanical occupations,  as  ai-e  the  plainest  exercises 
of  any  manufacture  to  an  ordinary  artizan.  Their 
ideas  arc  tho  heartless  fruits  of  larceny ;  their 
writing  is  the  tiisk  of  slaves.  Those  fountains 
of  reflection  and  of  fancy  wliich  rise  and  bubble, 
and  flourish  for  ever  in  the  soul  of  genius,  and 
which  have  givt?n  gloiy  to  literatui*e,  and  dis- 
tinction to  authoi-ship,  spring  not  up  within  their 
minds  ;  but  they  caiTy  with  them  dirty  little 
vessels  in  which  they  catch  the  spray  scattered  by 
the  exuberance  and  prodigality  of  others.  Though 
genius,  therefore,  needs  literal  lu-e  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  choicest  productions,  literature  is  the 
least  likely  of  any  pi-ofession  to  elicit  its  expres- 
sion wlien  latent,  or  to  foster  its  development 
when  acknowledged.  If  a  man  luive  tho  divine 
energy  within  him,  its  workings  should  be  spon- 
taneous, not  forced  ;  he  sliould  WTite  because 
the  indwelling  impulse  commands  him,  not  be- 
cause tho  necessities  of  lite,  or  the  solicitations 
of  men,  require  it.  True  genius  will  generally 
prompt  its  own  culture,  and  dictate  its  own  utter- 
ances ;  the  force  of  habit,  the  enervating  obliga- 
tions of  poverty,  and  the  corrupting  love  of 
applause,  arc  likely  to  cripple,  enfeeble,  and 
degrade  it.  It  has  a  life  of  its  own,  rich,  blessed, 
and  immortal !  it  is  not  the  production  of  resolve, 
nor  tho  growth  of  eftbrt ;  for,  of  all  attributes, 
genius  is  the  most  independent  of  will. 

Indeed,    so   obviously  true   is  this,   that  tho 
question  with  which  we  set  out,  appeal's  as  su- 
perfluous as  it  is  interesting ;  it  is  one  of  those 
questions  which  amuse  by  the  vastness  of  the 
rodectiom  it  suggests,  but  which,  for  tl\o  same 


reason,  can  never  bo  answered.     It  is  impossible 
to  make  a  selection  of  favourites  from  a  list  of 
beauties,  equal  in  fascination,   however  divene 
they  may  bo  in  style ;  and  bo,  if  a  being  were 
conscious  of   the  possession  of  genius,  and  tbfl 
adoption  of  the  sphere,  habits,  and  cmploymcnti« 
of  his  life  were  given  into  his  own  hands,  h^ 
would  hardly  know  how  to  choose  for  the  honour 
and  advimtagc  of  his  great  endo^vment.     Genif^ 
is  not  the  slave,  but  the  master  of  circumstanee^ 
It  is  not  glorified  by  its  associations,  but  it  glorifi.^ 
them.     It  is  not,  as  a  mirror,  brilliant  in  pr^o- 
portion  to   the  light  that  falls  upon  it;    it    ^ 
rather  as  the  sun,  which  gives  its  own  ineffabla 
light  to  every  tiling  on  which  it  looks ;  which  a 
the  warmth  of  every  clime,  and  the  splendour 
of  every  sky ;  which  imparts  glory  to  the  heareni^ 
and  gladness  to  the  earth ;  and  which  shines  £r    ; 
over,  the  type  and  symbol  of  God. 

History  generously  ofibrs  abundant  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  tliis  view.     For  what  sphere  rf 
life,  what  order  in  society,  has  not  been  honound 
by  the  smiles  and   benedictions  of  gcniuf  ?  It 
has  sparkled  like  a  jewel  in  the  king's  crowi; 
it  has  sung  like  Heaven's  own  minstrel  at  the 
pau2)er*s  couch.     It  has  been  the  inspiratum  of 
bravery  in  battle,  of  worship  in  victory,  and  rf  i 
sublime  submission  in  defeat     Its  practical  Tain   ; 
has  been  proclaimed  in  the  eloquence  of  tiM 
senate;  and  it  has  wrought  out  the  probkM 
of  its  infinite  curiosity  in  the   silence  and  Ihi 
gloom  of  the  prison-cell.     Its  music  has  mingiad 
with  the  services  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  theedMMi  ; 
of  its  merriment  have  reverberated  amid  the  UUi 
and  through  tho  woods  of  homeless  barbaM 
The  sorrows  of  the  broken  heart  have  given  pathoi 
to  its  power ;  the  intoxicating  delights  of  weiltfc, 
of  flatteiy,  and  of  pomp,  have  not  always  ikiW   i« 
its  hallowed  breathings;    and  it    has  surrived   I 
the   shocks   of  misfortune,    the    dissipatioiu  rf  ^ 
wild  impulse,  and  the  hardships  of  unjust  ns^   _* 
or  cruel  censure.     Burns  was  a  peasant,  Bywa   * 
a  nobleman.     Shelley  was  an   athebt,  Cowpcr   .; 
a  saint.     Ca>sar  was  a  monarch,  Bunyan  a  pff" 
secuted  prisoner.     Thomas  Moore  was  flattend    ■■ 
into  vanity,  Milton  denounced  into  noble  pride. 
Edgar  Poe  was  a  debauchee,  Pascal  an  a»ceti^ 
Burke  overcame  the  influences  of  faction,  Talfiwrf 
the  time-absorbing  and  soul-freezing  tendendeB  if 
law.     Among  tlie  preachers  we  )mow  not  W 
we  can  name  a  greater,  we  will  not  name  a  ki^ 
than  Robert  Hall,  to  whose  memory  we  pn^ 
to  devote  a  few  words  of  reverent  critioiam  ^ 
honest  panegyric. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  how  incessantly  the 
names  of  the  departed  great  are  recalled  to  tke 
remembrance  of  the  world.     Lustre  of  renown, 
when  derived  from  solid  attributes  and  real  ▼i^ 
tues,  is  not  a  fickle  meteoric  flame,  that  daolw 
the  spectator  for  a  season,  and  then  expiree;  4  - 
endures  for  ever,  to  fhre  the  emnlationi  andts  « 
illumine  the  pathway  of  all  the  good.  The  meniolT 
of  the  great,  like  the  path  of  the  just,  is  "asfli  ' 
shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  mlB 
the  perfect  day."     As  the  materials  of  knowledgB 
i  become  less  certain,  the  testimony  of  liistoiy  be- 
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m  more  positive.  Plato  said  many  things 
ntiftil  and  true,  which  are  forgotten ;  but 
Id  never  had  such  world-wide  fame  as  at  this 
.  The  basis  of  fame  eternally  contracts ;  its 
(tancc  and  its  splendour  eternally  expand.  Wc 
ot  predict  that  Mr.  Hall  will  enjoy  this  rare 
ortality  and  ovcrlastinggrowth  of  reputation. 

Socstion  whether  he  will.  His  name  is  asso- 
[  with  no  new  ideas  that  live  and  extend 
uelyes  throughout  all  generations.  He  taught 
wrelties  in  philosophy,  philanthropy,  or  reli- 
.  He  wrote  but  little,  and  what  he  did  write 
chiefly  on  subjects  of  but  temporary  or  local 
«8t.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  orthodox ;  in  the 
lur  he  was  too  cfiscursivo  and  too  brilliant  to 
eported ;  in  the  study  he  was  timid,  humble, 

retiring  irom  all  ambition  of  glory.  He 
ded  no  institutions;  ho  identified  himself 
I  no  public  schemes,  the  success  of  which 
1  impart  significance  to  his  life  or  immor- 
y  to  his  renown.  Yet  his  name  was  not "  writ 
^iter."  He  has  left  behind  him  some  testi- 
lals  which  will  not  soon  perish,  some  fine  and 
iiTe  monuments  wliich  will  not  yet  moulder 
dust  The  traditions  of  his  wit,  his  benovo- 
B^  and  beautiful  simplicity  of  character,  may 
spccted  gradually  to  diminish  in  number, 
to  decay  in  force,  as  his  own  immediate  ac- 
iatance  shall  pass  away  fi^m  earth ;  but  some 
le  peculiar  attributes  of  his  mind  and  cha- 
BT  are  embodied  in  writings  that  deserve  to  bo 
tbered  among  the  classics  of  our  nation,  and 
oh  will  be  read  with  admiration  by  tlie  far-off 
endants  of  those  who  listened  with  sucli 
^  to  the  magic  eloquence  of  their  author. 
Iiat  Mr.  Mursell  (who,  as  our  readers  may 
Wf  nicceoded  Mr.  Hall,  at  Leicester,  where  he 
lesides,  deservedly  honoured  and  admired  by 
ide  circle  of  good  men  and  true)  should  take 
fue  in  descanting  on  the  qualities  of  one  who 

his  familiar  irieud,  and  his  ofiicial  prede- 
or,  is  not  at  all  surprising.  We  had  thought 
patting  his  pampldet  over  without  criticism ; 
WB  feel  that  such  a  course  would  imply  an 
Asrence  to  its  excellencies  and  defects,  in- 
nstent  with  the  elevation  of  his  position  and 
pEetentiousness  of  his  style.  This  splendid 
y  deserves  respectful  acknowledgment ;  and 
IM  imperfections  which  invite  specification. 
iitea  in  a  tone  almost  oracular,  and  set  forth 
wbea  wliich  we  cannot  but  describe  as  some- 
M  gaudy,  it  nevertheless  contains  passages  of 
lolablc  beauty  and  wonderful  power.  As  an 
mate  of  Mr.  Hall  it  is  natundly  extravagant ; 
I  display  of  his  own  abilities,  it  is  singularly 
gntivc,  unequal,  and  withal  entrancing. 
fr.  Mursell  seems  to  have  sot  up  Mr.  Hall  as 
ideal  standard  of  greatness,  to  have  elaborated 
i  ideal,  and  given  it  the  ibrm  of  an  abstract 
nate ;  and  then  again  to  have  compared  Mr. 
1  with  it.  Mr.  Hall  is  the  standai'd  of  great- 
i;  and  thus  greatness  is  the  standard  of  Mr. 
L  Mr.  M.'s  theory  of  genius  is  developed 
I  great  fulness  and  apparent  care.  The  author 
IS  to  have  put  himself  to  some  trouble  to  tell 
Mders  exactly  what  ge&ius  is.    He  acknow- 


;  ledges  the  difficulty  of  definition ;  he  taunts  the 
I  lexicographers  with  vagueness ;  he  ridicules  some 
very  common  uses  of  the  word,  which  we  think 
to  be  quite  admissible ;  and  then  defines  it  him- 
self thus  : — **  brilliancy  of  mind ;  a  soul  on  fire ; 
an  intensification  of  the  mental  faculties."  Now, 
we  confess  to  great  dissatisfaction  with  tliis  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  genius;  and  to  some 
amusement,  also.  In  the  first  place,  it  amounts 
to  just  what  the  poor  lexicographers  have  said 
long  ago ;  and  secondly,  in  so  far  as  it  departs 
from  their  expressions,  it  becomes  i)oetical,  not  to 
say  absurd.  Definition  and  description  are  two 
different  things.  We  liave  here  a  definition,  that 
is  a  logical,  philosophical,  and  grammatical  expla- 
nation of  the  word.  We  suppose  that  brilliance, 
intensification,  and  fire  are  synonyms  in  this  case. 
Hut  how  a  faculty  can  be  intensified  we  see  not ; 
and  a  soul  on  tiro  would  be  decidedly  unpleasant, 
if  possible,  and  impossible  however  glorious  it 
might  be. 

Lut  why  attempt  definition  at  all  ?  If  genius 
be  one  of  those  abstract  (jualities  which  men  in- 
tuitively accept  as  the  types  of  the  Infinite,  why 
cut  it  up  by  analysis,  and  degrade  it  to  philological 
exposition:  Truth,  beauty,  goodness,  power, 
genius,  are  things  which  (Jod  only  can  perfectly 
conceive,  and  which,  therefore,  man  can  never 
perfectly  express.  He  may  expatiate  upon  them, 
but  cannot  compress  their  full  significance  within 
the  limits  of  a  sentence — he  cannot  define  them. 
And  their  indefiniteness  is  a  mighty  charm.  It 
proclaims  their  Divine  origin  and  essence.  It  in- 
dicatt^s  their  relationship  with  the  Universal,  the 
Inclfable,  the  Everlasting. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  exuberance  of  ^Er.  Mur- 
si.*ll*s  fancy  betrays  him  into  violations  of  taste  or 
of  simple  common  sense.  He  is  generally  splen- 
did without  being  ridiculous.  But  occasionally 
ho  topples  over  the  barrier  between  these  two  very 
proximate  qualities.  Tor  instance,  he  says  (p.  7), 
'*  There  is  a  community  in  genius — in  its  elements 
and  in  its  sons,  a  mystic  brotherhood,  a  time- 
honoured  and  resplendent  heraldry.  The  relatires 
of  StjUney  Smith  lived  hjure  the  flood,  and  his  hgi- 
timate  dencendants  will  listen  to  the  tolling  hell  of 
tinieJ*  Xow,  the  Smiths  are  a  wonderful  family, 
wo  liave  no  doubt ;  and  there  being  so  many  of 
them,  we  suppose  they  must  have  sprung  up  at 
a  very  early  period.  But  we  never  licard  before 
that  the  remote  ancestry  of  this  vast  race  were 
honoured  by  being  secreted  in  Noah's  ark ;  though, 
pcrliai)s,  this  does  not  follow  from  our  author's 
remark  concerning  them ;  for  being  so  unusually 
clever,  they  might  have  swam  on  the  surface  of 
the  fiood,  and  thus  cheated  tlie  deluge  of  its  prey 
— an  instance  of  skill  which  the  veritable  Sydney 
would,  we  hesitate  not  to  assert,  most  gratefully 
appreciate  and  most  zealously  copy.  That  his 
legitimate  descendants  will  listen  to  the  tolling 
bell  of  time  is  highly  probable ;  though  his  legi- 
timate posterity  (of  course  we  speak  now  of  the 
intellectual  descent)  is  but  a  small  group.  Tlio 
**  mystic  brotherhood"  of  this  wonderful  family 
will  naturally  occasion  stninge  reminiscences  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  sluvll  U^^tviw.  \*^  \\\^\»^\i%\is2\ 
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of  time!     The}-  will  (unless,    by  the   bj',  they  j  a  style  eminently  kindred  with  tlio  elassieul  antbo- 
sbould  bo  engaged  as  ringers)   stand  trembling  ■  rities  of  our  tongue.     There  was  8«>mc  truth  "^-^^^ 
with  awe,   and,  gazing  on  the  resplendmit  and   the  observation  of  Dugald  Stewart  respecting  liim  ^^^ 
time-honoured   heraldry,    will  think  with  sym-  j  who,  in  the  course  of  his  lectures,  said,  '*  Thcr^*^,^' 
pathy  of  the  hardsliips  of  their  forefathers,  who   is  one  writer  who  combines  in  himself  all  th^ 
floati>d  for  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  days,  I  excellencies  of  Burke,    Addison,  and  Johnson^  ^j/ 
feeding  on  such  drowned  rata,  cats,  and  monkeys  i  We  do  not  agree  'with  the  author  of  the  E"«^r 

na  ihn    r»nnrar>  nf  iho    Rfronm    mnrlit:    hrinop  ihnvn  !    bcforo  US,  wllO  cloims  for  Mr.  Hall  absolutO  £iIX2^ 


as  the  course  of  the  stream  might  bring  them 
Our  friend  J   Behecca  Joneny  asks  tchether  she  niay 
not  say  the  same  of  her  rehtkes  ? 

Mr.  Mursell  pronounces  dogmatically  on  all 
themes ;  he  never  reasons  with  catholic  delibera- 
tion. He  states  premises  with  majestic  emphasis, 
and  announces  conclusions  with  majestic  curtness. 
His  philosophy  is  an  assurance,  not  a  system  of 
opinions;  therefbre,  his  writing  consists  of  a 
scries  of  dicta,  not  of  arguments.  He  may  over- 
whelm an  opponent,  he  cannot  convert  him.  Thus, 

in  this  pamphlet,  with  a  zeal  which  docs  credit  to  ;  overbeiuing  majesty ;  in  appeal,  glowing  with  tb 
his  piety,  but  which  is  a  serious  viohition  of  wise  '  brightness,  and  captivating  by  the  force  of  inspi- 
judgmcnt,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  vindicate   ration ;  we  yet  feel  that  some  of  his  most  eloquent 

plenary  inspiration  against  those  who  consider  it  a  ...... 

development  of  genius.  This  he  does  in  a  set  of 
pointed  antitheses,  in  the  very  lirst  of  whii^h  he 
takes  for  granted  the  tiling  he  digresses  to  prove. 
He  says  **  Inspii*ation  is  a  supernatural,  genius  is 
a  natural  gift . "  The  sceptic  may  properly  say  to  Mr. 
Mursell,  *'  Oh,  it  is,  is  it  ?'*    Then  after  a  long  list 


lessness  of  stjde ;  we  often  wish  for  more  Sax^oi;, 
and  feel  the   suspicion   of  extravagance.    FuZi 
chaste,  mighty ;  swelling  into  thunder,  or  sinkfi^ 
into  tendercst  pathos;  radiant,  musical,  and  serene; 
splendid  without  being  meretricious;  well  mea- 
sured but  free  from  monotony;    always  elegant 
but  never  insipid ;  in  argument,  employing  great 
concentration,  yet  skilfully  avoiding  logical  in- 
completeness ;  in  description  elabor.Ue,  but  pro- 
gressively interesting;  in  declamation,  rising  into 


passages  are  **  stilted  ;'*  that  his  grandeur  is  osten- 
tatious, and  that  the  roll  of  his  magnificent  words 
would  be  more  effective  if  more  irregular;  more 
impressive  if  less  artistic.  There  is  a  superabund- 
ance of  Latin  in  his  set  compositions.  He  is  not 
redundant,  but  he  is  over-grand.  He  docs  not 
say  too  much,  but  says  it  too  superbly.    And  yet 


of  similar  assumptions,  he  says,  '*  Whatever  men  ;  in  his  very  finest  and  strongest  passages  hea(«cpb 


the  short,  sweet,  almighty  Saxon.  If  a  man 
would  conquer  by  a  word,  that  word  mupt  be 
Saxon,  not  Latin.  Hence,  when  eloquence  i« 
engaged  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  noblest  md 
deepest  passions  of  the  soul,  it  spontaneoiwlf 
rasjis  the  Saxon   as  its   weapon.     Every  poet 


may  think,  either  of  inspiration  or  of  genius,  the 
two  ideas  are  sufiiciently  distinct,  and  to  attempt 
to  confound  them  is  absurd."  Now,  our  readers 
will  not  suspect  us  of  disputing  the  position  which 
is  hero  t^ken,  as  a  conclusiotiy  but  we  do  protest 
against  this  off-hand  mode  of  settling  it. 

Mr.  !N[ursell  is  very  se^'ero  upon  the  styles  ■  novelist,  senator,  historian,  prophet,  has  felt  this, 
adopted  by  the  writera  of  our  day.  Commending  !  The  hearts  of  men  are  not  moved  by  long  word^ 
Johnson  imd  Addison  as  models  of  taste,  he  is  j  but  by  short  ones.  AVould  you  have  them  weq».' 
wrothful  with  '*  the  tortuous  evolutions  of  Car-  you  must  talk  of  tears,  not  of  a  lachr}Tna«c  ebul- 
lylism,  and  the  glittering  and  sickening  platitudes  '  lition.  Would  you  have  them  laugh  ?  a  sboutof 
of  Cummingism."  Wo  suggest  to  Mr.  Mursell  |  simple  joy  will  do  more  than  any  circuitous  exd- 
that  this  is  as  tortuous,  though  not  so  sti'ong,  as  tntionsoflhoir  risible  faculties.  '•  Let  your  worfs 
anything  Carlyle  ever  wrote,  and  that  tho  whole  be  Yea,  Yea,   and  Xay,  Nay,  for  whatsoever  is 


sentence  is,  in  fact,  what  we  would  prefer  not  to 
call  a  *'  Cumming/«w«."  Mr.  Macaulay  seems  to 
Mr.  Mursell  to  have  been  "  raised  up  to  redeem 
our  literature  in  these  respects  from  deserved 
negligence  and  contempt."  Mr.  Macaulay  is  truly 
master  of  our  tongue ;  but  he  is  too  nice  for  free- 
dom, too  precise  for  gieatness.  With  all  the 
harmony  and  elegance  of  his  compositions,  he 
appears  to  us  to  be  supremely  artificial.  His 
measures  are  exact,  but  they  are  forced;  his  dig- 
nity is  imposing,  but  it  is  assumed ;  his  fluency 
is  enchanting,  but  it  is  the  rapid  and  melodious 
utterance  of  good  memory,  ratlier  than  the  origi- 
nal and  resistless  song  of  a  warm  soul.  Thomas 
Carlyle  has  the  puissance  of  genius  without  the 
refinement  of  art;  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay 
has  the  charms  of  art  without  the  power  of  genius. 
If  there  is  artifice  in  tho  roughness  of  the  former, 
there  is  tameness  in  the  studied  exciuisiteness  of 
the  latter.  As  a  master  of  style,  Macaulay  may 
be  unrivalled,  as  a  master  of  thought,  Carlyle  fur 
mrpassos  him. 
Mr,  Hall  (to  whom  we  must  now  return)  adopted 


more  than  these  cometh  of  evil."     Mr.  Hallofto 
expressed  his  love  of  the  Saxon,  but  did  not  oft«t 
use  it.     His  style  was  fashioned  too  much  on  tb» 
Johnsonian  model.     And  these  long  words  of  fi« 
syllables,  are  capable  of  being  arranged  in  suUifflfi 
array.     The  elocutionist  will  often  need  them  to 
the  completion  and  rhythm  of  his  seutenc*.-*.  B»t 
the  orator,  who  sways  men  s  minds  by  the  magic 
power  of  words,  will  shrink  from  them,  and  se» 
those  soft  and  holy  and  omnipotent  monosyllable* 
wliieh   our  pure  and  noble   ancestors  have  be- 
queathed us.     The  finest  sentences  in  the  finei* 
passage  Mr.  Hall  ever  penned  (tho  conclusion  to 
his  sermon  entitled  '*  Sentiments  Proiwr  to  tb* 
Present  Crisis*')  are  considerably  Saxon  in  tb«u 
construction.     Por  instance : — "  Wliile  you  are 
engaged  in  the  field,  many  will  repair  to  tliedoactt 
numy  to  the  sanctuar}' ;  the  faithful  of  crery  ni0^ 
will  employ  that  prayer  which  has  power  with  (hi » 
the  feeble  hands  which  are  unequal  to  any  othC^ 
weapon  tcill  graap  the  sword  of  the  Spirit;  ami 
from  myriads  of  humble,  contrite  hearts,  thcToic^ 
of  intercession,  supplication,  and  weeping  ^irill 
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in  its  ascent  to  Heaven  xoUh  the  shouts  of  represent  the  discourse  on  "  Modem  Infidelity," 
i the  shock  ofanivs^    As  a  specimen  of  the   for  instance,  as  a  refutation  of  speculative  scepti- 
oonstruction  of  Mr.  Hall's  sentences  we  cism,  or  as  an  invulnerable  defence  of  Christianity. 
ihort  passage  at  random  from  his  ''Be-   The  basis  of  its   argument  is   a   misapprehen- 
on  War."     He  says,  "  That  benevolence   sion,  and   however  &e  tone  of  its  declamation 
nbraces  the  world  is  now  in  perfect  har-   might  suit  the  temper  of  the  times  in  which  it  was 
th  the  tenderness  that  endears  our  coun-   delivered,  it  is  eminently  hostile  to  true  Catho- 
rying  in  oblivion,  therefore,  all  national  licity,  and  must  be  regarded  as  insolent  by  the 
ea^  together  with  those  cruel  jealousies   sincere  among  those  against  whom  it  is  directed, 
idons  which  have  too  much  marred  the  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  scepticism  ori- 
of  mutual  intercourse,   let   our  hearts  ginates  in  mbral  baseness;  and,  therefore,  puts 
id  to  the  blessings  we  celebrate,  and  keep  itself  out  of  the  reach  of  sceptics  who  have  any 
hx  as  possible,  with  the  movements  of  self-respect.     But  we  will  not  be  betrayed  from 
meficence."     Here  there  is  music  as  well   our  purpose,  as  literary  critics,  into  the  meshes  of 
oess ;  but  wo  feel  that  the  power  of  the   theological  partisanship.     Indeed,  the  defect  we 
L  would  be  greater  if  its  stateliness  were  have  mentioned  is  as  much  liteflkry  as  moral ;  for 
and  its  music  softened.     A  giant  will  if  literature  do  not  cherish   the   sentiments  of 
liild ;  but  a  child  will  subdue  a  giant.        urbanity,  mental  freedom,  and  refined  taste,  its 
relation  to  history,  Mr.  Hall  is  chiefly,  if  fields  will  soon  become  marshes,  and  its  rivers 
laively,  remarkable  as  an  orator.     There   masses  of  mud.     The  main  positions  of  this  won- 
r  still  living  who  remember  the  acute-   derful  production  are  indisputable ;  the  mode  of 
Is  intellect,  and  the  activity  of  his  imagi-   arriving  at  them  is  sometimes  circuitous  and  dull, 
\  whom  his  penetrating  mind  was  a  mat-   and  the  resources  appealed  to  for  their  confirmation 
ftonishment,   and  his   refined   taste   an   are  sometimes  foreign  to  the  question.     But  as 
charm.     The  rapidity  and  depth  of  his  a  composition,  for  beauty,  strength,  variety,  and 
DS,  the  loftiness  and  purity  of  his  fancies,   genuine  eloquence,  it  has  never  been  surpassed, 
le  of  his  wit,  all  aided  by  the  brightness  It  glows  with  a  native  splendour ;  it  towers  with 
ig  eye,  the  animation  of  an  absorbed  and  lofty  majesty  j  the  fiow  of  its  meaning  and  its 
al,   and  the  fiuency  of  a  ready  tongue,    melody  is  as  easy  as  it  is  [rapid,  and  as  harmo- 
te  in  their  recollections  an  unquestioning  nious  as  it  is  clear.     It  is  massive  as  granite,  and 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Parr,  who  said,    transparent  as  the  light.     It  rings  with  inborn 
r.  Hall,  like  Bishop  Taylor,  has  the  elo-   emphasis,  and  seems  to  echo  in  the  memory,  so 
an  orator,  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  the  acute-   true  and  pure  is  its  music. 

Bchoolman,  the  profoundness  of  a  philo-  We  might  refer,  as  another  illustration  of  our 
nd  the  piety  of  a  saint."  But,  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Hall's  singular  pre-eminence,  to 
[r.  Hall  makes  a  more  limited  appeal,  the  sermon  from  which  we  have  already  selected 
rtunities  of  forming  an  estimate  of  his  one  short  passage,  the  "  Sentiments  Proper  to  the 
jTowless  every  day.  In  his  works  there  I  Present  Crisis."  We  question  whether  the  lite- 
hat  coming  generations  wiU  "  willingly  rature  of  our  country  contains  a  more  thrilling  and 
Those  sermons,  and  sketches  of  sermons,  glorious  specimen  of  eloquence  than  this.  All 
there  are  so  many,  possess  an  invaluable  who  heard  Mr.  Hall  have  represented  him  as 
)  those  who  knew  the  mysterious  attrac-  having  a  strange  personal  power  in  the  pulpit. 
8  address ;  but  to  those  who  never  heard  The  peculiarity  of  his  attitude,  the  rapidity,  dis- 
jr  have  only  the  interest  of  association,  tinctness,  and  emphasis  of  his  delivery,  the  silvery 
lot  in  themselves  sufficiently  character-  music  and  extraordinary  fiexibility  of  his  voice, 
.mportant  to  secure  their  conservation,  the  beaming  lustre  of  his  eye,  which  seemed  to 
Ises  of  personal  reverence  communicate  be  fixed  on  every  auditor,  and  to  radiate  with  all 
and  beautiful  sanctity  to  them ;  to  the  the  undulations  of  his  full  soul,  his  evident  absorp- 
hey  can  make  no  appeal  which  is  not  tion  in  his  theme,  his  consciousness  and  silent 
their  intrinsic  merits,  and  these  will  not  proclamation  of  the  solemnity  of  his  engagement, 
em  from  negligence  and  death.  |  the  workings  of  his  august  intellect,  seen  in  the 

iplating  Mr.  Hall,  then,  from  this  point ;  varying  hues  of  his  illuminated  countenance  and 
«  appears  to  us  to  bo,  primarily,  a  sacred  .■  in  the  majestic  movements  of  his  stalwart  frame, 
)f  course  his  distinction  m  this  capacity  i  his  sobriety,  devoutness,  and  rapt  but  tranquil 
itely  sustained  by  the  variety  of  his  earnestness,  gave  a  preternatural  significance  to 
the  vivacity  of  his  mind,  and  the  obvious   his  words,  and  invested  him  with  a  sort  of  pro- 

I  photic  glory.  It  is  not  often  that  these  somewhat 
adventitious  aids  survive  in  the  type  and  style  of 
a  published  address ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  dis- 
course just  specified,  it  is  so.  That  magnificent 
peroration  stirs  the  heart  to  enthusiastic  impulses 
even  now.  The  tyrant  seems  to  recoil  from  the 
awful  imprecations  as  we  read,  and  we  see  him 
shrinking  abashed  into  the  shame  and  the  security 
of  oblivion.  Our  patriotism  swells  into  a  passion, 
sated.     We  donota^rec  with  tliovowho  and  we  Qould  grasp  tho  ftNTOid.  wA  Wi«x^^^ 


of  his  career.  But  he  was  not  a  logi- 
hilosopher,  a  linguist,  or  even  a  theo- 
lat  is,  he  has  acquired  no  singularity  of 
ithe  predominance  of  any  or  all  of  these 
.ts.  His  controversial  writings  will  live, 
dmired;  but  their  immortality  will  be 
t  of  their  perfection  as  specimens  of 
omposition,  not  of  their  conclusive  set 
I  the  questions  to  which  they  are  seve 
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responsibilities  of  battle, — to  such  a  pitch  of  hal- 
lowed bravery  are  we  inspired.  And  that  myste- 
rious climax,  composed  of  a  series  of  apostrophes, 
dccpcniug  in  devoutness  and  in  splendour  as  they 
pucceed  one  another;  liow  strangely  does  our 
inmost  soul  respond  its  Amen !  to  it.  Soldiers  on 
earth,  heroes  in  heaven,  God  on  the  everlasting 
throne — were  they  not  moved  by  this  imusual 
voice,  this  new  and  importunate,  but  trustful 
method  of  appeal  ?  This  wonderful  passage  is  a 
mystery  of  eloquence.  In  sound,  and  phrase- 
ology, and  thought,  and  passion  it  is  unearthly 
in  its  grandeur  and  superhuman  in  its  power. 

The  nearer  we  approach  to  Mr.  Hall,  the  more 
remarkable  and  endeared  ho  becomes.  As  we  sec 
into  the  secret^f  his  private  and  social  life,  we 
are  drawn  to  him  hy  the  instinct  of  reverential 
sympathy,  of  admiring  love.  There  was  a  sim- 
plicity and  purity  about  his  entire  character  and 
life,  beautifully  corresponding  to  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  his  attainments  and  the  compass  of  his 
mind.  He  had  idiosyncracies  of  habit,  tast«,  and 
conviction  ;  but  even  in  his  most  extravagant 
eccentricities  we  cannot  suspect  him  of  affectation. 
In  the  artlessness  of  his  piety,  he  appears  the 
same  great,  true,  and  earnest  man  as  in  the  labours 
of  the  studio.  His  modesty  carries  with  it  the 
same  air  of  sincerity  and  truthfulness  as  his  stern 
rebukes  and  his  tender  and  generous  compassion. 
His  emotions  were  strong,  and  they  were  real. 
Of  all  men,  Kobert  Hall  would  be  the  last  sus- 
pected of  hypocris)'. 

And  it  is  impossible  to  forget,  moreover,  that  a 
painful  disease  made  life  a  continual  torture  to 
him.     His  physical  agonies    were  intense,    and 


but  occasionally  relieved  by  repose.  Conseqiia 
it  was  only  by  the  appUoation  of  some  gei 
sedative,  or  by  the  absorbing  glory  of  his  thoiig 
that  he  could  at  all  alleviate  the  pressure  of  alii 
incessant  suffering.  The  triumph  of  his  ox 
ordinary  mind  over  this  8tux)endou8  calamity,  c 
stitutes  a  phenomenon  in  human  history,  I 
bright  must  have  been  his  spiritual  vision,  to  li 
enabled  him  to  cherish  vivacity,  and  gcntlen 
and  warm  generous  raptures  under  the  domiz 
of  an  affliction  so  protracted  and  so  severe!  ( 
cannot  but  revere  the  moral  power  which  oo 
acliiove  so  glorious  a  victory.  And  if  his  patie 
and  imcomplaining  resignation  must  be  aacri 
to  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  the  glory  of  his  earn 
tion  and  his  unbroken  labours,  his  imagioat 
unsubdued,  and  his  reason  preserved  from  co 
vation,  must  be  carried  to  the  greatness  and  nal 
mastery  of  his  intellectual  powers.  QeniuSy  w] 
consolidated  by  intelligence  and  sanctified 
religion,  is  like  the  sun ;  it  may  be  dimmed,  I 
cannot  be  extinguished,  by  the  vapours  of  en 
or  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  it  rides  forth  proiidl 
the  monarch  of  the  universe,  defying  the  darime 
that  would  obscure  its  splendour,  and  dissipttiB 
the  mists  that  would  intercept  its  rays;  its  Qfd 
like  progress  is  traced  through  the  gloomy  gii 
menis  that  seem  to  enfold  it ;  and  when  it  enri 
its  Divine  prowess,  and  throws  off  thedismi 
coil  of  its  mortal  associations,  it  gleams  and  du 
zles  in  victorious  hrightness,  the  god  of  diy 
wherever  it  moves  it  carries  light  and  Hfe  wS 
it ;  and  by  whatsoever  calamities  it  maybe  enoom 
passed,  it  pierces,  illuminates,  and  scatters  then. 
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Odessa,  with  its  80,000  inhabitants,  its  vast  com- 
merce, its  great  importance  in  the  actual  struggle 
with  Russia,  did  not  exist  sixty-five  years  ago. 
Its  history  is  remarkable.  Situated  on  the  Euro- 
pean coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  rivers 
Dniester  and  Bog — though  not  close  to  cither  of 
those  rivers — it  lies  almost  due  north  from  Con- 
stantinople, from  which  its  distance  hy  sea  is 
about  360  English  miles. 

On  a  very  small  portion  of  its  site  there  for- 
merly stood  a  mean  Turkish  village,  consisting  of 
five  or  six  indifferent  houses,  and  a  few  huts ; 
some  wretched  hovels  built  of  mud,  and  partly 
underground,  being  scattered  about  in  the  vicinity. 
This  place,  which  was  called  Hadji-Bey,  was, 
however,  protected  by  a  fortified  building,  called 
the  palace,  with  a  Turkish  garrison,  under  the 
command  of  a  Pacha.  It  overlooked  a  good  har- 
bour, which  was  well  situated  for  sheltering  the 
Turkish  fleet  and  merchant  vessels  during  the 
tempestuous  weather  which  prevails  in  the  Black 
Bea  in  winter.  Large  quantities  of  com,  and 
other  productionB,  were  annually  shipped  from 


thence  to  Constantinople ;  the  barley  being  flf< 

cially  destined  for  the  food  of  the  Sultan's  lwi« 

This  insignificant  place  was  coveted  byRoi* 

who,  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  had  obtained  i 

its  share  of  the  territory  belonging  to  that  flj 

happy  kingdom,  Podolia,  Wolhynia,  Ac.,  coantli 

partly  bordering  on  the  shores  of  the  Block  Sfli 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  m<mtt 

July,  1789,  when,  for  the  purpose  of  attackb 

and  gaining  possession  of    Hadji-Bey,  ftio 

I  Potemkin,  Prime  Minister  to  the  Empress  Gift 

rine  II.,  conferred  on  Major-Gcnerid  de  Bib 

the  command  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  im 

I  under  the  orders  of  Gteneral  Gbudowitsch,  wbc 

I  head  quarters  were  at  Otschakoff,  near  the  IM* 

of  the  river  Bog :  Otschakoff  having  been  ink 

from  the  Turks  by  assault,  by  the  Eussianii 

1788. 

General  de  Ribas  ordered  a  Captain  Arifi 
kinski  to  proceed  with  100  Kozaks  to  reconnoi 
Hadji-Bey,  but  at  a  considerable  distance,  lo 
not  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  Turkish  gaiiii 
This  took  place  in  the  carl^-  part  of  AufT 
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1789.  By  night-marches,  and  concealing  his 
men  behind  the  hillfl  in  the  day-time,  the  Captain 
(and  his  Kozaka)  approached  near  enough  to  the 
mOe  to  discover,  through  his  tek\«»cope,  tliat  the 
Tuila  were  in  force  there ;  also,  tluit  there  >vas 
a  Turkish  flotilla,  consisting  of  two  large  war- 
xebccks,  four  other  armed  vessclj*,  and  tliirty- 
tliree  gunboats,  at  anchor  in  the  harbour. 

General  de  Kibas,  upon  receiving  the  Cajjtain's 
report,  arranged  with  General  (foudowitsch  and 
Admiral  Woinowitsch  a  plan  of  operations  by 
■ea  and  land,  for  capturing  both  the  castle,  or 
palace,  and  the  flotilla. 

De  Ribas  having  marched  his  force  as  far  as 
the  valley  of  Koujalnik,  about  two  English  miles 
and  a  half  from  Hadji-Bey,  sent  a  Kozak  to 
Ot«hakoft'  with  a  despatch'  to  Admiral  Woino- 
iritsch,  to  inform  him  tliat  he  meant  to  attack 
Hadji-Bey  verj-  early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  oi 
Angust,  and  that  he  counted  upon  the  Admiral's 
©►-operation,  supported  by  the  Russian  naval 
fcree.  But  Woiuowitsch  did  not  move  from 
Otschakoff. 

On  the  day  fixed  upon  General  do  Ribas 
ind  his  troops  arrived  within  about  half-a-mile 
of  Hadji-Bey,  before  they  were  discovered  by  llio 
Turks,  who  then  fired  a  few  cannon-  shot  at  the 
Bussian  grenadiers,  w^ho  steadily  advanced  with 
their  BcaUug-ladders. 

The  assault  was  made  with  spirit ;  the  gairison 
verc  overpowered,  and,  with  their  usual  barbarity, 
<he  conquerors  put  the  whole  of  the  Turks  to  Iho 
word,  excepting  one  man  who  ilcd  to  tlio  powdcr- 
nagazino,  and  threatened  to  blow  it  up,  and 
dwtpoy  with  himself,  all  who  w^re  assembled  in 
the  fort,  if  his  safety  was  not  guaranteed.  The 
tttastrophe  at  Sinope  proves  that  Russian  savager}- 
JiMrife  now  as  it  was  in  1789. 

The  commander  of  the  Turkish  flotilla  at 
•Dehor  in  the  harbour,  did  not  perceive  what  was 
going  on  at  the  fortress  until  it  hail  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians.  He  then  made  an  in- 
tfwtual  attempt  to  dislodge  them  by  opening  a 
^  upon  it  from  his  vessels. 

General  dc  Ribas  having  speedily  received 
*6inforcement9  in  men  and  artillery  from  the 
General-in-Chief,  Goudowilsch,  made  such  good 
>»  of  the  latter  that  he  disabled  sevtTal  of  the 
lurkigh  gunboats ;  three  of  them  siu'ivndercd,  and 
tho  xebecks  and  other  vessels  sailed  away  without 
^Kang  molested. 

General  Goudowitsch  soon  arrived,  with  his 
whole  division,  which  encamped  in  the  envircms 
^Ha^ji-Bey;  and  although  the  Turkish  fleet, 
coogiating  of  twenty-six  men-of-war,  some  of 
them  line  of  battle  ships,  appeared,  a  few  days 
^^kerwards  off  the  harbour,  and  opened  their  fire 
^n  the  place,  it  proved  harmless,  and  they 
■wrtly  afterwards  returned  to  Constantinople. 

The  Empress  Catherine  II.  having  resolved,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  establish  a  colony  of  Greeks 
rf  the  Archipelago  at  Hadji-Bey,  these  islanders 
"nved  there  in  due  time.  A  mayor  was  ap- 
pointed, and  a  ifew  public  building  were  com- 
oicnced,  but  of  a  very  inferior  description. 

The  incipient  tovi-Ts  T^ua  n^mc^l  Ouessa. 


Admiral  de  Ribas,  howcvc^r,  soon  discovered 
the  advantages  that  his  concjuest  possessed  for  a 
commercial  sea-port;  and  ho  drew  up  a  project 
which  was  approved  oi  by  the  Ijnpress,  who  is^^ued 

;  orders  fi>r  sume  public  worl;s  to  be  conmicnced. 
But  eitlier  (.n  account  of  the  natunil  diflicuhies  in 
a  countiy  where  no  limber  was  produced,  andttie 
expense  of  carriage  of  building  materials  of  e\ery 
description,  excepting  stone ;  or  h»nne  defect  hi 
the  i)ltins  whicli  Dc  Ribas  eould  not  overcor.u, 
immense  sums  were  expended  in  building  a  fui ' 
of  small  importance,  and  some  public  esiabli^-li- 
mcnts,  principally  barnuks,  w'hieh,  by  a  serious 
oversight,  were  erected  close  to  the  sea-shore,  in- 
stead of  that  situation  being  reserved  for  ware- 

;  houses  and  commercial  establishments,  in  cou- 
fonnity  with  the  destination  of  Odessa  as  ;i 
commercial  city.  The  Admiral,  however,  set  an 
example  to  the  inhabitants  by  tlu*  construction  of 
a  vast  and  commodious  miui^ion  fur  his  owii 
resideiiee. 

The  committee  and  magistnites  who  were,  at 
the  firat,  appointed  to  superintend  the  publit.' 
works,  were  accused  of  neglecting  their  dut}',  and 
it  was  l)elioved  that  there  was  connivance  between 
the  (iuarantine  and  the  Custom-houso  ollicers. 
From  these  or  other  causes,  sevend  years  elaps(?d 
without  any  ])rogix>ss  of  impurtauce  being  made, 
or  any  notice  of  this  untoward  statu  of  things 
being  taken  by  the  (lovernnient. 

At  length,  however,  in  the  year  1801,  Odessa 
began  to  lift  up  its  head ;  au'l  in  the  spring  of 
1803,  the  corn-trade  held  out  most  flattering 
prospects.  The  navigation  of  1802  had  been 
brilliant;  largo  quantities  of  corn  had  been  ex- 
ported to  Constant inojde  and  the  Alediterranean, 
and  some  mercantile  establishments  liad  been 
formed ;  still,  no  stability  was  attached  to  them, 
and  just  at  this  critical  period  it  may  truly  be 
said  that  a  large  portion  of  the  commerciid  in- 
habitants of  Odessa  had  one  foot  raised,  ready  to 
decamp  on  the  first  appetu'ance  of  an  interruption 
to  trade. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  in  this  place,  that  by 
a  treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
brought  about  by  the  mcdiution  of  England  and 
Prussia,  in  171)2,  Otschakofl*  and  the  territory 
betwcen  the  Bog  and  Dneister  were  awarded  in 
lull  sovei-eiguty  to  Russia;  which  power  had, 
even  previously  to  tlie  cai»ture  of  Hadji- Bey,  ob- 
tained, by  treaty  with  the  Turkish  Cioveniment, 
the  right  to  a  free  navigation  of  the  Black  JSea, 
and  to  the  passage  of  merchant  vessels  through 
tho  Bosphorus  into  the  Mediterranean ;  a  right 
subsequently  claimed  and  granted  to  England  imd 
the  other  maritime  states  of  Euroi)e. 

In  1803,  tho  pojmlation  of  Odessa  was  about 
eight  thousand,  of  whom  scarely  one-thii*d  were 
females.  This  population,  however,  was  not  all 
confined  to  tho  town;  nearly  five  hundivd  of  the 
families  of  which  it  was  composed  inhabited  vil- 
lages in  the  district  belonging  to  it,  consisting  of 
about  40,000  Frencl}  acres. 

In  i>roportion  as  the  trade  of  Odessa  increjised 
and  het';iiiio  kiioNvn,    wa^  thj  inilux  of  s'lnin^-iM^ 

jof  ail  descriptions,  and  L'tcuw  \\v\v>\\^  v:vjw\\\\"\v>. 
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]Maiiy  of  tlio  Jiussians  and  Poles  were  runaway 
SiTfs  from  their  masters,  or  from  the  crown  lands  j 
and  a  hirgo  proportion  of  the  Greeks  were  persons 
who  having  originally  loft  their  country  to  enter 
the  Russian  service,  during  former  wars  with  the 
Turks,  had  heeu  discharged  at  the  peace.  Some 
hundreds  of  Jewish  families,  too,  came  from  the 
Austrian  province  of  Gallitzia;  and  great  num- 
boi-s  of  ai-tisans  and  workmen  flocked  in  to  seek 
lor  (employment. 

Tlic  Emperor  Paul,  in  the  midst  of  his  occen- 
irioities,  bestowed  solid  benefits  on  Odessa.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  reign  he  conferred  various 
l»rivik'gcs  on  the  city ;  he  exempted  it  from  all 
taxes  for  twenty-five  years,  and  lent  it  a  sum  of 
twenty-live  thousand  roubles  for  the  same  period, 
wi  til  out  interest. 

1  hose  and  other  funds,  as  well  as  a  tenth  part 
of  tho  customs'  revenue,  were  destined  to  provide 
lor  the  ioi-mation  of  several  useful  establishments, 
which  were  much  wanted,  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  pier,  in  order  to  afford  shelter  to  vessels 
from  the  east  and  south-east  winds,  which  alone 
are  dangerous  in  the  roadstead ;  but  owing  to  the 
schisms  between  the  committee  to  whom  the 
direction  of  those  works  was  confided,  and  the 
other  public  functionaries,  as  well  as  to  the  cor- 
rui)tion  and  connivance  at  malpractices  on  both 
sides,  those  important  objects  were  neglected,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  is  said  to  have  found 
its  way  to  the  pockets  of  the  magistrates. 

The  state  of  the  quarantine  establishment  was 
frightful.  The  barracks  without  roofs,  doors,  or 
windows,  presented  the  aspect  of  ruins ;  for  having 
been  built  of  small  stones  and  a  compost  made  of 
mud  and  salt-water,  the  walls  soon  began  to 
cnimble  away.  The  naval  hospital,  which  was 
])cing  constructed  of  similar  materials,  was  left  in 
an  unfinished  state;  and  every  other  public  edifice 
was  in  the  same  condition  of  premature  decay. 
All  this  was  characteristic  of  the  Ilussian  system 
of  peculation  and  corruption,  which  exists  to  the 
present  day,  and  which  acts — happily  for  the 
people  whose  territory  Eussia  covets — as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  her  ponderous  ambition. 

The  city  was  made  up  of  houses  dropped  down 
■as  it  were  here  and  there,  not  one  regular  street 
having  been  completed ;  and  of  immense  solitary 
spots  of  gi'ound,  called  squares,  which  had  been 
marked  out  but  not  built  upon. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Odessa  in  the  month 
of  March,  1803,  when  the  Duke  de  Richelieu 
(afterwards  Prime  Minister  of  France,  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVllI.),  was  appointed  Governor. 
1'liis  judicious  choice  inspired  public  confidence, 
and  produced  a  total  change  in  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  new 
Governor  carried  out  his  salutary  projects  seemed 
idmost  miraculous.  Feeling  the  importance  of 
Odessa  to  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire 
for  the  exportation  of  their  produce,  the  Duke 
ro.rolved  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  the  regularly- 
organized  plunder  of  the  pu])lic  purse  by  tlie 
aiithonties  themselves.  He  in>*ited  the  merchants 
to  a  cojiforence,  and  describing  to  thciu  ll:e  b  id 
>•'///(•  of  niiUivs  wlilch  had  come  lo  \.\<  kiio\v'ke<lj5(\ 


he  claimed  their  concurrence  and  co-operation 
the  means  he  proposed  to  adopt  for  remedying  1 
evil,  llie  merchants  instantly  entered  into  ; 
views,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  tax  of  two  kcp^cks  ■ 
a  half  per  tschetwert  on  all  com  exported^ 
order  to  form  a  fund  for  making  roads,  sink] 
wells,  building  churches,  &c.  The  Duke  a 
previuled  on  the  government  to  grant  farther  a 
A  new  quarantine  establishment  was  also  planiu 
and  commenced  in  an  advantageous  situatioii 
one  extremity  of  the  town. 

In  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  the  lei 
nues,  from  good  management,  new  projects  wi 
suggested,  and  their  execution  set  on  foot. 
large  hospital  was  begun,  the  building  of  churel 
accelerated,  a  public  garden  was  laid  out,  and  t 
erection  of  a  theatre  commenced.  Eneourageme 
was  given  to  persons  who  were  disposed  to  bui 
good  houses,  and  money  was  advanced  to  them 
a  low  interest ;  trees  were  planted  in  front  of  t 
public  edifices,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  gi 
dually  rising  streets.  The  plantations  generaJj 
however,  did  not  flourish,  owing  to  the  aridity 
the  soil. 

The  chiefs  of  the  mercantile  establishments 
Odessa  had  hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  be 
represented  there  by  agents ;  but,  becoming  awi 
of  this  remarkably  altered  state  of  things,  U: 
repaired  to  Odessa  themselves,  built  warehoil 
and  commodious  houses  for  their  own  residenc 
and  became  regular  inhabitants.  The  profits 
commercial  transactions —  chiefly,  in  thebeginnL 
by  barter,  were  generally  good — sometimes  en 
mous.  The  labourer  obtained  high  wages,  ■ 
left  his  subterranean  hut  to  inhabit  a  cottage  b* 
of  stone.  The  rising  importance  of  Odessa  indu 
many  wealthy  Russians  living  in  the  interioa 
the  country,  also  foreign  travellers,  to  ie{ 
thither ;  the  houses  already  built  scarcely  sufi 
for  their  accommodation,  and  rents  augmentedl 
proportion  to  the  growing  demand. 

The  Duke  de  Eichelieu  had  great  difficultiai 
surmount,  but  he  had  the  address  to  persnado 
respectable  parties  to  unite  in  one  general  ynat 
see  the  place  flourish.  He  caused  strict  justice 
be  adnunistered,  and  encouraged  every  use 
undertaking. 

In  1803,  when  the  Duke  de  Eicheliea  entei 
upon  his  Qovemorsliip,  the  population  of  the  tb 
apparently  prematurely  decaying  town  of  Odei 
and  its  vicinity  was,  as  before  stated,  computed  i 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand.  In  the  conn 
of  the  succeeding  eleven  years  only,  under  th 
able  government  of  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu,  a  oobl 
city  was  built,  peopled,  organized,  and  enriclwd 
Vast  and  successful  commercial  speculations  tool 
place  on  the  part  of  capitalists,  both  native  aw 
foreign — the  Eritish  merchants  being  among  th( 
foremost ;  (ierman  colonies  were  established,  80B« 
in  villages,  where  they  cultivated  supplies  of  pP> 
^^sions  for  the  city  markets ;  and  others  who  weP 
artisans  inhabited  a  quarter  of  the  city  spcciaU) 
appropriated  for  them.  In  1 8 14  the  population  * 
Odessa  was  upwiu*ds  of  30,000,  consisting  < 
l?us.<i:ins,  I\)lcs,  Oreeks,  Italians,  French  in  coD 
sid(.:;iLL'  jiumbri-s,  Eiijrlij-li  (wlio  though  mit 
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flomerous  as  the  French  and  other  foreigners, 

rere  wealthy  and  influential),  Germans,  Spaniards, 

hws,  Armenians,  Tartars,  Moldavians,  &c.     The 

Wrecks  were  I'ar  more  numerous  than  any  other 

ibrdgoGTSy  and  canicd  on  their  trading  transactions 

with  their  accustomed  activity  and  astuteness. 

Tho  plague  broke  out  in  Odessa  in  1812.     On 
tHis  trying  occasion  the  Duke  de  lUchelieu,  by  his 
self-devotedness  and  courage,  and  tho  wise  pre- 
csLutiouB  he  adopted  for  tho  public  safety,  arrested 
Hie  progress  of  that  fearful  scourge,  and  destroyed 
it£  germs  in  a  comparatively  short  period.     His 
resignation  of  his  government  in  1814,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  called  upon  by  his  Sovereign 
X-rfuia  XVIII.,  King  of  France,  to  return  to  that 
oonntry  and  to  take  upon  himself  tho  important 
oJBce  of  Prime  Minister,  at  that  critical  period, 
^ave  great  concern  to  the  merchants  and  all  other 
classes  in  Odessa,  by  whom  ho  was  justly  revered. 
^  brtmze  statue  to  his  memory,  adorns  the  public 
piomenade.    His  immediate  successor  iis  Governor 
of  Odessa,  was  another  distinguished  Frenchman, 
Count  do  Langeron,  who  followed  up  the  plans 
of  his  illustiious  predecessor  and  friend;  and  the 
city  continued  to  increase  in  extent,  population^ 
and  riches.     In  1 824  the  city  alone,  exclusive  of 
tie  garrison,  had  upwards  of  40,000  inhabitants ; 
in  1833  they  exceeded   50,000.     And   now,    in 
IS54,  the  population  may  be  correctly  computed 
at  about  80,000. 
Year  after  year  Odessa  became  more  and  more 
I        embellished.  Artists  ofevery  description  flocked  to 
k        itfrom  Itoly,  Franco,  Germany,  and  otlier  coimtrics ; 
I       a  very  handsome  public  promenade,  running  along 
B       the  cliff  above  the  sea-shore,  was  planted  and  bor- 
■       dered  by  fine  houses,  with  elegant  faqaden  in  the 
\      Italian  style,   and  at  one   extremity   of  it  Avas 
ttccted  a  noble  nnmsion  belongLng  to  Count  Wo- 
WfltMw,  Governor-General   of  New  llussia,    of 
Tluch  Odessa  is  the  ciipital. 

At  tho  other  extremity  of  tho  promenade  is  the 
Exchange,  which  is  also  a  fine  building. 

The  approaches  to  the  city  are  now  agi-eeably  di- 
Tenified  by  vineyards,  gardens,  and  avenues  of  trees. 
.Odessa  labours  under  one  serious  disadvantngo, 
jj^-i  a  scarcity  of  water,  for  tho  nearest  river,  the 
">|ie3ter,  is  distant  alx)ut  twenty  miles.  This 
^  has  been  remedied,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the 
^tinned  sinking  of  wells  in  all  directions.  Largo 
^'^also,  situated  close  to  the  gates  of  tho  city, 
'^always  kept  filled  for  the  use  of  the  great 
J'Unber  of  oxen  from  various  parts,  who  draw  tlic 
%t^wains,  consti-ueted  without  aiiy  iron  what- 
*^,  which  are  constantly  arriving  and  returning, 
*^  with  corn  and  other  produce,  and  merchan- 
^.  Tho  food  of  these  oxen,  on  their  way,  eost^ 
JWrthing,  for  tho  steppes  they  traverse  funiish  a 
"'Efficient  quantity  of  grass  for  their  support. 

hi  consequence  of  the  large  fortunes  that  were 
'^  by  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Odessa, 
^\  the  gaiety  of  the  place  on  account  of  thr 
Pttiodical  visits  of  Russian  and  Polish  f; an i lies  of 
distinction,    the  produce  of  whoso  estates  found 

(tutirway  to  such  a  good  niarkit,  new  wauNwcn; 
create*!,  and  immense  supplies  of  articles  ot  liLxury 
^  Vtll  as  of  useful  commodities  were  imported 


from  France,  England,  Italy,  and  other  countries. 
The  merchants  of  A^enico  and  Trieste  had  active 
agents  at  Odessa,  who  purchased  and  shipped 
large  (quantities  of  com  for  the  account  of  tlieir 
principals,  and  these  cargoes  were  sold  to  veiy 
great  advantage  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
A  great  i)ortion  of  the  wheat  brought  to  market 
is  called  hard -wheat,  and  is  peculiarly  suitable  for 
tho  process  of  making  macaroni,  vermicelli,  and 
other  pastes,  of  which  there  is  so  largo  a  consump- 
tion in  Italy,  &c.,  &o.  The  llussian  and  Polish 
families  already  spoken  of,  when  they  returned  to 
their  chateaux  and  mansions,  after  enjoying  tho 
gaieties  of  Odessa  during  tho  sea-bathing  season, 
were  in  the  habit  of  stowing  away  in  their  carriages 
a  variety  of  articles  of  luxury  and  rich  meixihandise, 
which  they  purchased  at  comparatively  moderate 
prices,  as  Odessa  was,  for  some  years  after  its 
establishment,  a  free  port;  and,  so  long  as  the 
produce  of  their  estates  sold  well,  these  wealthy 
proprietors  spent  their  money  freely. 

A  bank  was  established  for  discounts,  and  for 
making  advances  on  goods  deposited  as  security. 
Mf^rchandise  continued  to  pour  in  from  all  parts 
of  tho  world ;  Odessa  became  an  immense  mart 
for  barter,  and,  in  short,  after  a  certain  period  of 
almost  unheard-of  prosperity,  it  attained  that 
precocious  maturity  which,  but  too  often,  precedes 
a  rapid  dcKiay.  Like  many  other  places  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  where  an  unexpected  opening 
has  presented  itself  for  commercial  enteqnise, 
this  fiourLshing  city  felt,  in  tho  long  run,  tho 
disastrous  effects  of  imgovernable  speculation. 
Merchants  in  England,  and  elsewhere,  inundated 
tho  market  with  goods ;  x^rices  naturally  fell 
rapidly,  sales  became  dull,  tftid  in  numerous  cases 
impnicticable,  the  r(?turns  sluggish,  and  altogether 
unsalisiactory.  The  privilege  the  rich  proprietors 
had  enjoyed  of  taking  away  as  much  merchandise 
as  they  could  pack  in  their  carriages,  without 
paying  duty,  expired  at  a  certain  period;  and 
these  nobles  then  prefeiTed  obtaining  their  sup- 
plies as  they  might  require  them,  from  places 
nearer  to  their  estates  than  Odessa,  such  as 
Lemberg  and  Lrody,  in  Gallitzia,  and  some  llus- 
sian trading  places  in  the  interior,  and  thus  their 
personal,  and  formerly  liberal  disbursements  for 
some  montlis  in  the  year,  ceased  to  flow  through 
tlie  channel  of  Odessa. 

Tho  period  now  spoken  of  was  tho  end  of  tho 
year  1824 ;  and  it  is  painful  to  add  to  the  fore- 
going sketch  of  some  of  the  causes  of  tlio  sal 
falling  off  of  the  commerce  of  Odessa  at  that 
epoch,  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  interests  and 
property  of  foreign  merchants  were,  in  a  great 
many  instances,  confided  to  unworthy  hands. 
Many  ot*  tho  mercantile  establishments  were 
what  are  called  commission-houses,  and  large 
consignments  were,  in  several  cases,  sent  to  them, 
for  which  the  consignees  could  not  obtain  any 
returns;  whilst  the  faulty  and  corrnjit  system  ui 
llussian  jurispnidoncc  lell  the  siilt'crers  without 
any  n  hituly ;  so  that  at  the  time  mentioned — tho 
latter  ond  of  the  j'cnr  IS21 — the  (hvadencc  of 
Ode;-is!a,  in  a  commercial  jioint  ot  view,  and  as  to 
mercantile  [irini:iple,  \v;\s  \y\\\\  v\v>yVwA>V\, 
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Still  thoro  was  necossorily  a  largo  amount  of 
local  trade  in  a  6ity  containing  a  population  of 
forty  thousand  souls,  a  considerable  garrison,  and 
the  resort  of  much  sliippiug.  In  the  latter  re- 
spect, however,  it  did  not,  nor  docs  it  now,  enjoy 
the  usual  advantages  of  a  largo  sea- port  town ; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  quarantine  port ;  and  as  the 
majority  of  the  vessels  arriving  with  cargoes,  and 
receiving  produce  in  return,  come  from  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  pass  by  Constantinople,  they 
are  liable  to  the  quarantine  regulations ;  and  it 
would  not  pay  the  owners  and  shippers  for  the 
vessels  to  remain  for  the  period  required  to  en- 
title them  to  pratique.  The  cargoes  arc  there- 
fore discharged  into  lighters,  and  taken  to 
the  quarantine  establishment,  where  they  re- 
main for  the  regular  period  for  what  is  called 
puridcation,  and  the  return  cargoes  are  also 
speedily  sent  out  to  the  vessels  in  quarantine 
in  lighters.  Thus  there  is  none  of  that  bustle, 
natural  to  a  port  which  gives  employment  to  so 
much  shipping,  no  money  spent  by  the  crews  of 
the  vessels  thus  isolated ;  and  it  seems  quite  out 
of  character  to  have  the  sea  open  to  the  view, 
and  no  honest  tars  ''  a  capering  on  the  shore.'' 
This  state  of  things  must  affect  the  local  traffic 
of  Odessa  considerably;  for  even  admitting,  as 
is  of  course  the  case,  that  certain  supplies  are 
sent  off  to  the  ships  in  quarantine,  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  attraction  of  grog-shops,  theatres,  taverns, 
coffee-houses,  and  other  places  of  entertainment, 
would  draw  a  great  deal  of  ready- money  out  of 
the  pockets  of  masters,  officers,  and  seamen,  if 
they  were  placed  in  the  way  of  them,  and  would 
consequently  bonefft  Odessa. 


The  streets  of  Odessa  are  very  wide,  and  the 
principal  ones  of  great  length  ;  this  gives  them  t 
comfortless  appearance,  as  even  the  best  and  mosi 
spacious  mansions  and  Iiouses  are  for  the  mo6t 
part  of  a  very  moderate  height.  The  carriage- 
way is  still  unpaved,  but  the  foot-paths  tn 
covered  with  flag-stones.  There  are  stands  oi 
droshkis  for  hire  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

Odessa  is,  generally,  a  healthy  place.  Theti 
is  an  Italian  opera;  also,  Eusdan,  Poliah,  aiK 
French  theatrical  performances.  The  climate 
very  variable.  The  harbour  is  frequently  blocks 
up  by  ice,  in  December  and  January,  and  8om« 
times  later  still  in  the  year.  The  navigatL^ 
therefore  is  not  to  be  depended  on  in  those  montll 
though  it  is  frequently  open  for  the  whole  wint::^ 
In  summer,  north- winds  are  prevalent ;  the  p-i^ 
sage  from  Constantinople,  therefore,  is  vAnV  ^ 
in  point  of  time.  With  a  fair  wind,  «ait-^ 
vessels  frequently  arrive  in  two  days  and  a  h^^ 
sometimes  in  four,  but  as  a  general  rule  ten  d^s 
should  be  calculated  on.  A  hundred  and  ^K 
vessels  have  been  known  to  arrive  in  the  coc^ 
of  one  day,  having  made  the  passage  from  (^^ 
stantinople  in  forty-eight  hours. 

In  the  late  bombardment  of  Odessa,  the  i 
palace  of  Count  Worontzow  has  been  desiro^^ 
It  is  possible  that  hostilities  between  llussia  4 
the  Western  Powers  may  cause  the  total 
struction  of  the  place,  as  it  is  incapable  of  defe : 
and  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  allies, 
ever  they  choose  to  take  it.  The  attempt  on.  t 
part  of  Bussia  to  erect  fortiflcations,  and  tlB-ixt 
in  strong  garrisons,  might  provoke  its  doom. 


THE    FAST-DAY    SERMONS,    AS    SPECIMENS    OF    PULPIT 

ELOQUENCE. 


National  religious  solemnities,  such  as  days  of 
humiliation  and  prayer,  in  times  of  pestilence, 
famine,  or  war, — and  even  those  less  formal  and 
unanimous  expressions  of  religious  feeling  which 
are  usually  heard  when  the  heart  of  the  nation  is 
stirred  by  a  great  event — the  death  of  some 
universal  celebrity ;  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  a 
people's  loyalty  and  love;  the  overthrow  of  a 
neighbouring  dynasty — ^howevcr  they  may  pro- 
mote, or  fail  to  promote,  the  highest  purposes  of 
such  solemnities,  serve  usefully  to  measure  the 
prevalence  of  the  religious  element  and  the  stan- 
dard of  pulpit  power.  This  latter  object  has  bcpn 
materially  assisted,  on  two  recent  occasions,  by 
the  publication,  in  the  Tmes  and  other  news- 
papers, of  more  or  less  extended  reports  of  the 
sermons  then  preached.  On  the  Day  of  Prayer 
against  Cholera,  in  1849,  and  again  on  the  26th 
of  April  last,  the  Day  of  Humiliation  on  account 
of  the  War,  the  principal  churches  and  chapels  of 
the  metropolis  nnd  great  towrs,  Avcre  invaded  by 


the  emissaries  of  a  power  that  is  often  repres^ss.'^ 
as  antagonistic  to  the  church — that  is  evea  »^ 
by  Carlyle  to  constitute  the  true  Church  of  Ec^ 
land  in  these  days.  In  an  amusing  excess 
self-complacency,  the  leading  journal  even  invito 
clergymen  to  whom  a  reporter  could  not  bo  spared 
to  report  themselves ;  and  we  doubt  not  muiy 
worthy  obscurity,  who  accepted  the  invitation 
was  soi*cly  disappointed  on  awaking  the  next  da^ 
to  find  himself  not  famous — ^his  carefully  prtpare-* 
report  having  been  reduced  by  some  irrevewii> 
sub-editor  to  the  dimensions  of  a  text. 

An  abstract  of  upwards  of  forty  discourses  in0 
contained  in  the  jPimes  of  Thursday,  April  27  :S 
others  of  the  daily  papers  reported  sermons  uduo-- 
ticed  by  the  Times ;  and,  in  the  local  joumsls, 
full  justice  was  done  to  local  celebrities.  Some- 
thing like  a  hundred  Fast-day  Sermons  we  hare 
ourselves  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing.  Avery 
extcnpive  appearance,  this,  of  the  "preacher  in 
pri:U."    \\\  i!iX5|"M>«oto  aviiil  our^.  ivciS  oi  iL  ;uj  iho 
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text  of  8ome  remarks  on  pulpit  oloqucncc,  and  its  | 
coDdition  in  England  at  the  present  day.     AVc  | 
need  offer  no  defence  of  such  a  coarse.     Tho  i 
theology  which  regards  the  edification  of  human  ! 
souls  as  exclusively  a  supernatural  work,  and  the 
finest  instruments  for  the  exertion  of  supernatural 
icfloence  as  of  no  more  value  than  the  rudest,  is  at 
BO  low  an  ebb  among  us  that  no  objection  Avill  be 
taken  to  the  considaration  of  preaching  as  an  art—^ 
tlie  art  of  persuasion  in  religious  things.     That 
in  the  existing  institutions  for  ministerial  training 
—emu  in  those  Dissenting  colleges  of  which  that 
i»  tho  exclusive  object,  as  well  as  at  the  Universi- 
ties, where  there  is  little  more  special  preparation 
t«"holy  orders"  than  for  the  profession  of  a  gen- 
tleman, a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor — the  preparation  of 
the  man  of  God  to  be  powerful  in  **  word,"  is 
imich  less  systematic  than  his  preparation  to  be 
powerful  in   "  doctiine*'  —  that  the   amount  of 
ihetorical  training  bears  no  proportion  to   the 
amoimt  of  theological  training — may  be  a  cause 
of  ministerial  weakness ;  or  both  the  fact  and  the 
imlt  may  be  otherwise.     That  the  study  of  clo- 
qwncc  does  occupy  a  deliberately  assigned  posi- 
tioa  in  these  seminaries,  establishes  the  only  fact 
we  are  now  concerned  to  establish.     The  right 
Klstion  of  that  study  to  other  studies,  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  we  may  possibly  cast  some  needed 
light 

Pulpit  eloquence,  we  say,  is  the  art  of  per- 
suasion in  religious  matters.     It  differs,  then,  in 
^  material  respect  from  other  kinds  of  eloquence, 
^t  is  not  merely  an  art,  but  one  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
it  aims,  in  common  with  all  other  forms  of  sct- 
^cch,  to  instruct,  to  convince,  to  resolve — to 
^•^sten  belief  on  the  understanding,   to  awaken 
^^ction  in  tho  heart,  to  create  motive  adequate 
*^     action.     Now,  to  the  accomplishment  of  all 
^oseparts  of  a  common  object,  there  is  no  such 
JUi^and  short  road  as  through  the  imaginative 
P^^nlties — ^the  faculties  of  wonder,   comparison, 
i^^ality.      Blessed  attributes  of  humanity    are 
j^^ese !  the  most  potent  and  capacious  of  human 
*«i<inlties.     They  are  the  first  to  be  awakened  by 
*^^c  pressure  of  the  external   world  upon  the 
^OTues, — and  their  satisfaction  is  the  highest  object 
^^d  most  difficult  task  of  the  educated  hand. 
Tlicy  dilate  the  eye  of  infancy, — and  illume  the 
<^*"\)8  over  which  death  is  fast  drawing  its  ever- 
lasting film.     They  supply  tho  food  of  pensive 
^^ntemplation,  and  the  stimuli  of  heroism  or  of 
pttSBon.     They  heat  to  enthusiasm  the  warm 
Wood  of  youth,  and  temper  with  mild  delights 
tile  dusty  strife    of  manhood.      They  are   the 
*(Uttt  safeg^oard,  and  yet  the  dreadest  enemy,  of 
^"iwal  purity.     They  keep  the  issues  of  the  heart, 
Pennitting  nor  love  nor   hate  to  enter  in   but 
*lttopgh  the  "  chambers  of  imagery* ' ; — they  are  the 
jendneU  that  must  be  gained  ere  parley  can  be 
Wd  with  the  affections.  Tliey  are,  with  religion, 
^  elder,  but  lovelier  sisters  of  philosophy.    It  is 
^cy  who  string  the  lyre  of  devotion,  and  they 
^io  wreathe  with  flowers  the  severe  calm  brow 
®f  leason.     They  are  the  native  graces  of  the 
Mid--but  may  become  its    furies.      They  are 
8^  in  whoso  enchantments  lie  close  folded  in- 


finite potentialities  of  pain  and  pleasure,  holiness 
and  sin;  who  make  the  hca\-en  or  tho  hell  of 
this  life,  and  predict  the  heaven  or  the  hell  of 
the  next.  In  their  absence  tho  understanding  is 
l)ut  a  base  arithmetical  machine,  and  emotion 
but  a  sluggish  stream  of  sensuous  excitements. 
It  is  their  right  combination  with  the  intellectual 
powers  that  constitutes  the  mystic  faculty  of 
genius,  exalting  the  man  into  the  dcmi-god. 
From  tlieir  excess  or  pei-version  may  come  mad- 
ness, crime,  anarchy.  To  neglect  them  is  to 
insult  an  ally  the  most  easily  to  bo  gained — to 
make  a  foe  the  most  implacable  and  dangerous. 

To  this  tnith  all  literary  history  bears  testimony. 
The  great  writers  of  every  age  have  appealed  to 
the  imagination.  We  might  even  extend  the 
chiim  to  all  history,  and  say, — the  great  doera,  men 
who  little  suspected,  and  were  never  accused  of 
the  possession  of  poetic  faculties,  niled  no  less  in 
the  imagination  than  in  the  reason, — that  is,  in  tho 
opinions,  the  fears,  or  the  gi'atitude  of  mankind ;  a 
Cromwell  or  a  Napoleon  dominating  plainly  by 
the  similarity  of  their  achievements  to  tho  grand 
operations  of  nature — ^rapid,  sudden,  detonating. 
True,  there  is  to  be  found  in  books  of  literary 
history  the  plausible  remark,  that  nations  in  their 
infancy  were  moved  by  poetry,  in  their  maturity 
by  reasoning — tlieir  orators  and  h  i  storians  becoming 
less  like  poets  as  they  (the  people)  grew  older. 
This  is  not  exactly  a  lying  canon — but,  if  true, 
it  has  tho  effect  of  falsehood  by  its  partiality. 
The  decline  of  nations  has  been  generally  marked 
by  tho  dtclino  of  tho  line  arts — the  decay  of 
imagination  under  the  corrupting  influence  of 
social  luxury,  a  sophistical  philosophy,  and  poli- 
tical slavery.  The  annalists  we  have  alhidcd  to 
may  reckon  Herodotus  a  more  imaginative  his- 
torian than  Tacitus — ^Hortensius  a  more  imagina- 
tive orator  than  Cicero.  But,  be  it  understood, 
tho  true  relation  of  the  historian  and  orator  to  tho 
imagination  is  not  that  of  the  poet — not  that  of 
tho  creator,  but  of  the  exhibitor.  Ilei-odotus  is 
supposed  to  have  used  the  license  of  Homer  and 
of  Sophocles;  and  in  this  respect,  the  fabulist 
Livy  may  more  nearly  resemble  Herodotus  than 
does  Tacitus.  But  who  does  not  prefer  tho 
tableaux  of  the  two  latter  to  tho  tale-telling  of 
the  former  ?  Who  does  not  feel  that  the  dift'orcnce, 
though  mainly  one  of  style,  is  immense  ?  So  is 
it  with  the  Humes  and  Gibbons,  the  Macaulays 
and  Mahons,  the  Carlyles  and  Alisons,  of  our  own 
literature.  Tho  dilference  between  the  works 
of  the  two  classes  of  writers  indicated  by  tlieso 
names,  is  almost  as  great  as  between  a  picture 
and  a  catalogue — a  statue,  and  the  description  of 
"  a  gentleman  missing" — a  diorama,  and  a  page  from 
the  granmiar  of  geography.  The  one  set  narrate 
events,  the  other  portray  them.  In  the  one  case 
perception  and  memory  are  taxed  to  form  the 
image  necessary  even  to  tho  excitement  of  a 
languid  interest ;  in  the  other  ease  the  imaf'ination 
is  filled  fast  as  the  eye  can  travel  over  tlio  ])nge, 
with  a  figure  or  a  group  of  figures,  an  action  or  a 
series  of  actions,  ttiat  glow  and  brighten  there, 
and  shoot  a  quick  contagion  of  sjTupathy  alonir 
every  nerve.     In  the  hands  of  the  Ibnnov,  tiisla 
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is  a  thing  to  instruct,  perhaps  entertain — in  the 
hands  of  the  latter,  a  thing  lor  which,  as  Macau- 
lay  says,  the  circulating  libraries  are  besieged 
and  novels  neglected.  So  with  oratory.  That 
sort  of  eloquence  which  consists  in  the  encum- 
brance of  every  topic  it  touches  with  the  artificial 
flowers  of  a  laborious  fancy,— or,  more  fervid,  can 
find  expression  for  its  unsimulated  ardour  only  in 
trope  and  metaphor — may,  indeed,  belong  strictly 
to  the  childhood  of  a  literature ;  and  as  naturally 
give  way  to  the  nervous  rhetoric  of  a  simple 
earnest  reasoner,  as  the  playthings  of  the  nursery 
give  place  to  the  tools  of  the  workshop.  But  the 
eloquence  which  is  most  truly  eloquent  and  alone 
immortal,  seizes,  as  by  instinct,  on  the  imagination 
of  an  audience — casts  its  argument  into  the  con- 
crete form  of  occurrences,  and  disposes  occurrences 
in  epic  or  dramatic  order.  To  employ  an  illus- 
tration, which  may  at  once  explain  and  establish 
what  we  mean : — ^A  debate  on  Irish  national  edu- 
cation, some  years  since,  was  attended  by  a  friend 
of  ours  wlio  seemed  to  have  been  impressed  by 
nothing  but  this :  a  picture  of  an  Irish  hedge- 
side  school,  with  its  tattered  scholars,  its  comical 
pedagogue,  its  rude  furniture,  dogs-eared  books, 
and  broken  slates.  The  limner  of  that  picture 
was  jVIacaulay.  It  had  been  introduced  with  the 
consummate  art  which,  wo  suspect,  is  that  gentle- 
man's substitute  for  the  true  oratorical  instinct. 
While  other  debatcra  were  boring  the  House  with 
statistics  and  reasonings,  heard  in  tedium  and 
forgotten  in  haste,  the  member  for  Modem  Athens 
condensed  whole  blue  books  into  a  few  sentences, 
which  thrilled  with  delight  and  must  ever  be 
remembered.  The  same  thing  may  be  seen  any 
night  in  debating  club  or  public  meeting.  The 
speaker  who  would  gain  attention  or  bespeak  con- 
viction, catches  fii*st  the  imagination, — which  is 
the  eye  of  the  mind. 

We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  reflective  men 
will  accept  this  sort  of  thing  as  the  substitute  for 
argument,  or  that  the  orator  should  attempt  to 
pjdm  it  off  as  such;  for  he,  like  other  artists, 
must  be  truthful  in  method  as  well  as  in  design — 
must  scorn  to  win  a  good  cause  by  deceitful  aj)- 
pliances.  But  we  mean  to  say  that  all  men  are 
at  once  arrested  and  pleased,  perhaps  flattered,  by 
being  thus  addressed — ^by  having  saved  to  them 
the  trouble  of  realising  the  idea  which  bare  state- 
ment can  only  suggest :  and  that  to  gain  the 
pleased  attention  is  to  .gain  half  your  cause. 
Surely  the  preacher  must  be  conscious  of  the  truth 
of  this — conscious,  perhaps,  by  mortifying  expe  • 
rience.  Many  a  worthy  village  pastor  has  to 
deplore  that  of  the  people  who  keep  awake  all 
through  the  prayers,  not  a  few  deliberately  fall  to 
sleep  xmder  the  sermon.  Closer  observers  might 
add,  that  during  the  reading  of  the  Epistle  there 
are  usually  signs  of  Wiuidering  thought  not  ob- 
served during  the  reading  of  the  Gospel.  As  a 
rule,  the  nan*ativo  is  vastly  more  interesting  than 
the  didactic  or  hortative  ;  and  where  people  ex- 
pect nothing  but  tlio  latter,  however  eloquent  or 
however  vehement  it  may  bo,  they  expect  to 
be  taxed  instead  of  entertained.  Clearly,  this 
should  not  he;    the  preacher  should  be  always 


to  the  people  as  one  who  playeth  on  a  pleasin 

instrument,    and    playeth     well.      The     urba 

pastor  may  generally  learn  that  there  is  a  dii 

tinction  of  gifts  in  this  respect,  by  the  differen 

reception  of  the  same  message.     London  present 

abundance  of  such  contrasts.     They  may  some 

times  bo  found   in  the  Sunday  experience  of  th 

same  congregation.     How  often  have  we  seen  th 

look  of  blank  disappointment  in  a  large  assembi 

of  people — come  together,  sincerely,  to  worship  ani 

to  be  instructed — as,  the  worship  done,  anotba 

than  their  favourite  instructor  ascended  the  pulmf 

Not  less  thoughtful,  not  less  esteemed  than  li€ 

the  unwelcome  divine  had  not  the  same  power  c 

fixing  attention  and  exciting  emotion  as  his  mor 

popular  brother.     We  have  in  our  mind's  ey 

now  a  preacher  of  high  renown — ^but  more  m 

nowned,  we  believe,  for  depth  and  boldness  • 

thought  than  for  what  is  usually  called  eloquenoa 

we  have  even  seen  it  denied  that  he  possen^ 

more  than  a  slender  imagination.     Neverthelee 

it  is  undoubtedly  to  his  power  of  dramatic  repr: 

sentation  that  he  owes  his  command  over  one 

tlie  largest  and  most  intelligent  congregations 

England.     He  rarely  makes  a  discourse  that  dc 

not  display  this  faculty.     It  matters  not  wheth: 

his  text  be  a  passage  of  Old  Testament  historjw^ 

Gospel  narrative,  a  prophecy  or  a  parable,  aPaolzL 

argument,  a  fiagment  of  Peter's  fervid  Boul, 

injunction  from  John  the  Apostle,  or  a  yiaioiK 

John  the  seer ; — the  preacher  is  sure  to  evok^at 

picture  of  such  distinct    outline   and    glow — 

colour,  that  all  must  look — and  while  they  look.^ 

is  beguiling  them  into  the  admission  of  thou 

and   sympatliies   they  saw  not  stirring  on 

canvas.     He  has  gained  the  "eye  of  the  eoi 

and  he  sends  through  the  gate,  at  his  leisi 

arrows  of  light,  the  smiut  of  which  may  long  m 

them  forgetful  of  how  it  was  they  yielded  1 

archer.     We  say  this  of  our  own  knowle 

every  man's  knowledge  or  reading  must  8U^| 

many  such  examples  of  pulpit  power — aom^ 

whom  the  faculty  we  speak  of  is  possessed  in  c^ 

bination  with  other  powers  of  a  high  order — ^» 

in  whom  this  faculty  covers  to  the  multitnd^v 

absence  of  all  other  faculties — some  in  whoi^ 

absence  causes  other  powers  to  be  unpero^=^ 

and  nearly  ineffectual.     In  our  own  genera"^ 

Melvill,   iinney,    and    Cumming — ^in    the     ^ 

Chalmers  and  Irving,  Hall  and  Foster — are  hnm^ 

examples  of  this  doctrine.     We  name  thedV 

present  only  as  instances  of  the  attention  w^^ 

may  be  commanded  by  men  thus  gifted.     TesrM 

the  least  thoughtful  preacher  of  this  age  i^ 

most  popular ;  but  it  is  not  because  ho  is  siJXj 

ficial  that  he  is  attractive.     At  the  very  anti£><> 

of  the  mental  sphere  was  John  Foster — a  massive 

not  profound  thinker ;  a  vrriter  who  put  so  mo 

thought  into  liis  books,  that  they  are  still  h^^ 

with  unexplored  riches.     He  could,  nevertheltf 

entrance  a  company  of  west-country  peasants  I 

graphic  delineations  of  character,  or  scenery,  oril 

cident.  How  Chalmers  and  Hall  drew  princes  «^ 

statesmen  to  hang  breathless  on  their  lips— hcF 

Irving  held  in  charmed  awe  the  votaries  of  faahi^ 

and  intellect,  and  could  assemble  his  brother  Scot" 
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by  the  ten  thousand  at  a  mountoiu  foot — how  Mel- 

riU;  still  entices  busy  hundreds  into  the  house  of 

God,  at  the  very  noon  of  'change,  in  the  heart  of 

London — ^how  Binney  is  adored  by  the  youth  of 

Christian  England  from  his  native  Newcastle  to  the 

Isle  of  Wight — ^we  need  not  tell ;  and  it  is  as  little 

necessary  to  prove    that  their  power  is  maiuly 

tlat  by  which  Scott  and  Dickens  sway  the  sceptre 

of  a  boundless  realm. 

But  it  is  not  attention  alone  which  the  preacher 
-wants,  as  a  preliminary  to  persuasion.  He  must 
tilw  gain  the  sympathies — by  habitual  action  on 
-vhich  sentiment  is  created.  And  here  the  efficacy 
of  appeals  to  the  imagination  is  still  more  obvious. 
There  is  no  law  of  mind  so  patent  and  imperative, 
fu  that  the  affections  are  ruled  by  the  fancy — 
none  of  the  phenomena  of  human  character  more 
fieqicntly  illustrated  in  literature  and  life.  Our 
great  poet  hns  expressed  the  whole  trutli  by  an 
cxpreasionof  the  converse  of  this  law — 

"  In  maiden  meiUtation, /artcy/rec." 

The  man  who  has  gained  a  place  in  woman's  im- 
agination, is  sure  either  of  her  devotion  or  disgust. 
Hence  the  prohibition  by  our  pious  fathers  of  all 
romances,  and  nearly  all  poems — and  hence  the 
censorship   still   exercised,    in    "  well-regulated 
ftmilies, "   over  the   works  of   Byron,    !Moore, 
and  Bulwer;  no  man  wishing  his   daughter  to 
find  her  heau  idml  among  fallen  angels,  Circck 
corsairs,  or  elegant  highwaymen.     The  retention 
hy  the  masculine  mind  of  the  classic  impressions 
'cceivcd  at  the  grammar-school  is  notorious,  but 
should  bo  discriminated  ;  the  heroes  of  Homer 
and  Virgil  maintain    their    bright  and  proper 
places  long  after  the  later  lights  of  fame,  rellected 
from  the   pages    of  Plutarch,    have  faded  into 
confused    and    indistinct    remembrimcc  ;    while 
Rutarch's  celebrities,  in  their  turn,  out-shine  in 
memory  those  whose  acquaintance  was  first  made 
from  Lcmpriere.     How  infinite  the  importance 
of   fiUmg  the  popular  imagination  with    such 
images  of  the  pure,  the  lofty,  and  the  lovely,  as 
ttie  Christian  pulpit  can  supply,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  urge ;  but  only  to  point  out  the  immense  ad- 
vant^,   for  the  purposes  of  Christian  suasion, 
*>f  preaching  addressed  to  the  imagination  over 
preaching  addressed  directly  to  the  understanding 
**id  conscience.      The  advantage  lies  partly  in 
thia— the  latter  faculties  are  in  most  men  dor- 
mant; the  world  appealing  chiefly  to  their  senses, 
Ktcrature  to  their  fancy.     Shall  the  preacher  go 
about  to  find  a  longer  way  than  his  antagonists 
^^i  rivals  to  the  heart  he  would  win  for  God  ? 
^r  shall  he  not  meet  them  in  the  avenues  they 
Jiavc  sought  to  close  against  him  ?      He   may 
J^am  a  lesson  in  point   from   the  example  of 
*^  Master,  and  his  Master's  most  lustrous  heralds 
*nd  followers.     The  Bible  is  emphatically  a  book 
^f  pictures — a  gallery  of  word-paintings ;  doctrine, 
P'^phccy,    reproof,   warning,  instruction,   being 
?jll  embodied  in  fact,  in  fact  clothed  with  tlie 
^^nns  that  poets  use.     Is  it  not  likely  that  one 
^""^^n   why   the  common  people  heard   Christ 
^^adly,  was   the  dramatic  interest  attaching   to 
"Whatever  ho  spoke?  the  absence  from  his  discourses 


of  the  abstruse  and  the  didactic  ?  the  substitution 
for  such  expository  or  controversial  speech  as 
might  any  day  be  heard  from  priest  or  sciibe,  of 
the  narrative  and  the  allegory  ?  Is  it  not  certidn 
that  the  story  which  the  apostles  had  it  in  charge 
to  tell  was  attractive — apart  from  its  marvellous- 
ness — from  the  very  circumstance  that  it  was  a 
story,  not  a  speculation ;  that  they  spoke  of  a 
man,  not  of  a  doctrine  ?  Do  not  Protestants  know 
that  in  Roman  Catholic  chapels  the  preachers 
often  use  the  material  image  to  help  out  their 
fe(^ble  expression  of  a  mental  image,  with  immense 
effect — pointing  to  a  picture  of  the  weeping 
Magdalene,  or  the  crucified  thief,  for  instance,  as 
the  most  impressive  exhibition  of  penitence  and 
pardon  God  himself  could  make  ?  The  preacher 
who  can  paint  Avith  words  need  not  covet  the  aid 
of  altar-pieces  or  tablets.  Whitfield,  without  a 
picture  of  Gabriel,  could  make  his  multitudinous 
audience  feel  as  though  the  archangCfFs  wings 
were  sorrowfully  cleaving  the  air,  heavy  with 
the  sinful  breath  of  an  unrepenting  crowd — the 
archangeUs  tears  falling  on  theii*  doomed  heads — 
and  heaven  itself  in  suspense  for  his  return.  Such 
effects  must  need  be  rare ; — but  why  should  not 
the  result  which  Whitfield  sought,  and  was  so 
honoured  with  success  in  seeking,  be  as  success- 
fully, though  more  slowly,  promoted  by  the 
systematic  presentation  to  men's  imaginations  of 
images,  which  must  move  to  sympatliy,  and  so 
cducato  the  sensibilities  ? 

It  may  be  said  lliat  we  do  but  defend  a  doctrine 
that  no  one  disputes,  and  enforce  a  practice  tliatis 
not  disregarded.  The  Fast- day  Sermons  shall  be 
our  Avitnesses;  not  that  we  are  going  to  quote  from 
them.  We  simply  ask  whether  any  one  of  them, 
— so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  reports — was 
(rhetorically)  worthy  of  the  occitsion?  whether 
any  one  of  them  was  the  subject  of  remark  nine 
days  after  its  delivery, — much  less  has  shown 
signs  of  longevity  such  as  is  enioyed  by  Hall's 
sermon  on  a  similar  occusion  .  and  whether 
their  obvious  deficiency  is  not  in  the  imaginative 
element  ?  We  do  not  deny — on  the  contrary,  wo 
should  be  disposed  to  defend — the  general  ability 
of  the  discourses  in  question, — the  eminent  ability 
of  some  few  of  them.  So  far  from  complaining 
that  they  do  not  **  reason  well,"  our  complaint  is 
tliat  they  reason  too  much.  They  are  exi)Ository, 
exegetical,  practical,  it  may  be  logical — but  they 
are  not  eloquent.  If  their  design  was  to  excite  in 
the  public  mind  an  adequate  conception — a  co-or- 
dinate conception — of  the  calamities  and  righ- 
teousnesses of  the  wai',  we  should  say  they  must 
have  dismally  failed.  That  they  did  not  fail  to 
draw  large  collections  for  the  Avivcs  and  children 
of  our  soldiers,  we  must  attribute  to  the  circum- 
stance that  every  one  went  to  churcli  pre-deter- 
mined  to  give.  Certainly  they  must  have  greatly 
disappointed  expectation,  if  any  expectation  had 
been  entertained,  of  eftbrts  equal  to  the  topic. 
Hearers  must  have  anticipated,  at  least  for  this 
once,  having  their  minds  and  hearts  assailed  by 
a  spectral  array  of  arguments  juid  appeals.  They 
would  look  for  the  moving  array  of  sights  such  as 
war  alone  can  present — the  fatigue  and  hardshii^Q' 
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tlie  march;  thefeverishlanguor  of  the  hospital;  tho 
desolation  that  is  made  of  the  fruitful  &eld,  and 
the  solitude  in  the  populous  city;  the  aching 
anxious  hearts  that  are  left  behind;  the  widow  and 
orphans  that  are  but  a  little  way  in  the  future. 
They  would  listen  for  the  voico  of  the  trumpet 
and  the  cannon — the  groan  of  the  wounded  war- 
rior and  the  neigh  of  the  dying  steed — the  tramp 
of  tho  squadron  advancing  to  the  charge— the 
rusli  of  the  routed  and  fugitive.  They  would  not  be 
totally  disappointed — ^they  would  have  something 
of  all  this  in  the  text,  and  a  little  moi*e  of  it  in 
the  peroration.  But,  except  in  Melvill's  Golden 
Lecture,  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  Fast  Day,  they 
would  no  where  find  the  working-up  into  a  picture 
from  which  the  eye  could  not  be  diverted 
of  the  awful  lines  and  tints  furnished  by  the 
theme  of  the  day.  Instead  thereof,  English  men 
and  women,  commencing  the  second  great  war  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  wore  treated  to  expositions 
of  prophecy,  and  arguments  drawn  from  **  God's 
dealings  with  the  Jews."  Melvill,  we  doubt 
not,  most  impressively  elaborated  the  images 
which  his  reporter  gives  in  a  somewhat  scat- 
tered and  fractured  condition ;  but  even  he  made 
no  such  rhetorical  coup  de  main  as  we  remember 
him  to  have  made  in  preaching  for  a  City  charity 
school — "Come  up  hither,  little  one!  take  my 
place,  and  tell  thine  own  story."  Of  his  brethren 
in  general,  we  must  say,  their  habitual  disuse  of 
descriptive  or  idealizing  power  seems  to  have  super- 
induced a  paralysis  of  the  faculty,  lliey  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  such  terribly  real  flesh- 
and-blood  materials  of  thought  and  speech  as  are 
now  forced  upon  them.  They  apply  to  such  ma- 
terials their  cast-iron  formula  of  sermonizing,  as 
if  in  very  ignorance  of  any  more  natural  method. 
In  one  of  tlie  many  sermons  on  the  war,  **  printed 
by  request," — and  by  no  means  one  of  the  worst, 
we  actually  find  the  characteristics  of  war  num- 
bered like  the  parts  of  a  proposition — first,  a 
physical  evil;  secondly,  a  commercial  evil;  thirdly, 
a  contagious  evil ;  and  so  on.  This  preacher 
displays  a  graphic  power  of  description, — but  it 
is  squandered  on  details.  That  is,  indeed,  the 
general  characteristic  of  what  may  be  called 
pleasing  preachers.  They  possess  fancy,  but  not 
imagination — they  decorate  with  scattered  tints 
the  subject  they  should  illustrate  by  compressed 
and  vivid  delineations — they  diffuse  over  a  whole 


discourse  the  materials  that,  rightly  tised,  won] 
from  tho  first  arrest  and  hold  the  attention  an 
the  heart.  But  still  more  rare  than  the  power^  < 
compressed  and  vivid  description,  is  that  wMc 
converts  the  subjective  into  the  objective,  the  in 
personal  into  tho  individual,  by  a  bold  yet  jndi 
cious  use  of  metonyme — such  as  was  shown  by 
preacher  who  personified  sin  as  the  FrankenatM 
creation  of  man ;  tho  immortal  birth  of  a  capii 
cioud  voKtion,  attaching  itself  to  its  creator  wit 
remorseless  fidelity.  Here,  in  truth,  judgment  i 
no  less  needed  than  imagination ;  and  as  we  hai 
not  now  to  draw  the  boundaries  of  either  fiicult) 
we  will  simply  say  we  do  not  desiderate  th 
appearance  of  a  ''spasmodic  school"  of  pulp 
eloquence. 

We  shall  have  been  very  much  misundemtoc 
if  we  leave  the  impression  either  of  disparap 
ment  to  the  pulpit  oratory  of  to-day  in  oompariaa 
with  that  of  any  recent  age,  or  of  an  absolute 
low  appreciation  of  ministerial  talent.  We  t 
iieve  there  never  were  so  many  able  and  cul*" 
vated  men  in  the  Christian  ministry,  in  proportS 
to  the  whole  body,  as  at  the  present  time— ^ 
we  are  not  sure  that  our  best  living  preai^en  M 
far  below  any  that  have  appeared  since  the  dau 
of  Jeremy  Taylor.  We  believe,  further,  that  ^ 
very  defect  on  which  we  have  dwelt  is  the  reia 
of  misdirected  culture,  not  of  natural  defidfl^ 
nor  of  non-culture.  Perhaps  there  are  few  thi^ 
of  which  the  supply  is  more  regular  than  tha^ 
imaginative  minds :  several  such  have  spron^B 
to  claim  the  poetic  bays,  in  a  time  when  t^ 
poetic  faculty  was  asserted  to  be  extinct — ancl^ 
claim  has  been  allowed.  In  our  colleges,  w^ 
Iieve,  that  faculty  is  overlaid  by  pedantic  rem 
and  still  more  pedantic  examples.  That 
preachers  who  issue  thence  fail  to  win  the  et^3 
their  age,-^r  more  than  a  drowsy,  listless  a^^ 
ence, — is  an  universal  complaint.  Perha^« 
chief  cause  of  this  may  be,  that,  in  an  age  "WW. 
the  literature  of  imagination  is  the  staple  focM 
every  class  of  mind, — ^when  the  politioian  an.dil 
philanthropist  find  in  the  work  of  fiction  tik 
choicest  weapon — ^imagination  is  driven  from  U 
sacred  rostrum,  by  argument  and  appeal  If  w 
succeed  in  producing  a  suspicion  that  sach  is  th 
case,  we  shaU  have  done  something  better  ifan 
relieve  ova  mind  of  a  discontent  it  has  long  hn- 
boured. 
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I  HAD  been  for  some  time  rambling  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  was  proceeding  southwards  from  Bayonue, 
with  the  intention  of  exploring  those  valleys  on 
their  southern  side,  which  one  of  Wellington's 
most  brilliant  campaigns  has  invested  with  pecu- 
Jiar  intcreat  for  every  Englishman,  when  on 


accident  to  the  wheel  of  tho  diligence  oompelW 
mo  to  pause  for  a  few  hours  in  the  little  fiiw 
town  of  Irun.  In  company  with  an  acquaiatauflj 
and  feUow  passenger,  a  French  officer  who  W 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Spanish  army  dQiioS 
tho  civil  war,  which,  at  the  tunc  I  speak  of|  k* 
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for  some  years  been  brought  to  a  close,  I  en- ' 

ficavourcd  to  beguile  the  delay  by  perambulating 

tilt*  largo  puved  square  aud  few  shabby  streets , 

tJbat  compose  the  town.     Had  this  been  the  first  | 

^-isit  of  either  of  us  to  Spain,  wo  might  have ; 

^oond  abundant  interest  in  the  strikingly  difleront : 

oliarocteristica  both  of  town  and  inhabitants,  as . 

<>«)]itrasted  with  those  we  had  just  left  in  France.  { 

33ehobin,  scarcely  a  musket  shot  from  Irun,  was  | 

-rlioroughly  Frencli.     You  crossed  the  Bida^oa, 

ixnd  everything  was  uninistakoiibly  Spanish.     A 

IFiench  monarch  said,  **//  ny  a  plus  de  Pyr6n6es  /" 

Xlere,  where  his  bold  figure  of  speech  is  pliysically 

x^ised — ^whero  the  mountains  sink,  and  their 

«^iant  wall  is  replaced  by  a  shallow  streamlet — 

^lie  lie  is  given  to  that  moral  union  and  blending 

of  two  nations  which  his  metaphor  was  intended 

X/b  express.    More  than  by  rocky  barrier  or  nishing 

±4crant,  France  and  Spain  arc  sundered  by  the 

opposite  habits,  feelings,  character,  and  interests 

of  theur  children. 

We  were  getting  heartily  impatient  of  our 
fowed  detention  in  so  dull  a  plac<j,  when  oui* 
cfcttention  was  attracted  by  a  noise  familiar  to  the 
c«n  of  all  who  have  rambled  in  northern  Spain. 
It  was  a  sound  of  footsteps,  light  aud  rapid, 
ffcodding  and  sonffling  over  a  hard  siu'face ;  this 
'Wtt  varied  by  sharp  quick  blows  and  by  dull 
thumps,  as  of  a  hani  elastic  substance  against  a 
voodcn  target. 

**kin'nquet$r*  exclaimed  my  companion  and 
njBelf,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

''Let  us  go  see  the  game,''  said  the  Pronchman. 

"It  will  pass  the  time  till  the  diligence  is  ready." 

(raided  by  the  sounds,  we  quickly  found  our 

'^ay  to  the  entrance  of  the   trinquete  or  tennis 

^*Ui,  an  indispensable  building  in  Biscayan  towns, 

^hose  inhabitants  are  passionately  addicted  to  the 

Sftttie.    This  is  a  variety  of  the  English  spurta  of 

"  tticketa  "  and  "  fives."     The  noi-tlnirn  Spaninnls 

Pty  it  with  great  skill,  aud  disjilay  wonderful 

■gility  and  dexterity  in  keeping  up  the  ball.     The 

S^ine  is  of  peculiar  fascination  to  all  who  succeed 

*J1  acquiring  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency,  and 

^©  to  whidi  all  classes  of  Spaniards  north  of  the 

Sbix)  arc  enthusiastically  attached. 

^Hien  we  entered  the  court  a  brisk  game  was 
going  on,  between  two  young  men,  both  good 
players,  amd  very  nearly  matched.  The  spectators 
^ore  few  in  number,  not  above  six  or  eight, 
^me  had  the  appearance  of  shopkeepers,  of  the 
^la»8  common  in  small  Spanish  to^^^l8,  whose 
^Kolc  business  seems  to  consist  in  lounging  at 
\Heir  shop-doors  or  on  the  public  Avalk,  cigai-otte 
*^  hand  and  cloak  on  shoulder;  but  at  whose 
^^^ntors  it  is  very  rare  to  see  a  customer.  The 
J^her  lookers-on  were  evidently  yeomen,  or  small 
*UTnerB  of  the  vicinity,  and  woix)  the  rural  cos- 
tume of  the  province — jackets,  round  flat  caps, 
^oven  in  one  piece  of  blue  or  red  wool,  loose 
^ort  trousers,  and  strong  shoes  or  hempen  san- 
^l^Us.  A  red  sash  round  the  loins  completed  the 
^^<>«tiunc,  which,  although  simple  and  peasantlike, 
y^t,  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  them,  was  of 
8ood  materials — the  jaekots  of  fine  French  cloth, 
^^^asterpicoca  of  somo  villago  Stultz,  and  laden 


with  buttons  composed  of  small  silver  coins  with 
a  shank  riveted  to  them. 

To  one  of  these  yeomen  my  companion,  after 
gazing  hard  at  him  for  a  moment  or  two,  addressed 
a  surprised  but  Iriendly  greeting.  The  Spaniard, 
in  his  turn,  seemed  rather  Buri)risod,  and  as  if 
he  had  dilficulty  in  recognising  the  person  who 
addressed  liim.  My  acquaintance  named  liimsclf, 
and  i-emoved  the  broad-leafed  straw  hat  which 
formed  a  part  of  his  travelling  equii)meut.  A 
cordial  gleam  illumined  the  stranger's  intelligent 
countenance  as  he  extended  a  hard  brown  hand 
and  griped  the  more  delicate  fist  presented  to  him 

by  Captain  J .     They  then  began  an  animated 

conversation,  but  as  it  was  carried  on  in  some  one 
of  the  Basque  dialects  which  are  spoken  for  a 
certain  distance  both  on  the  French  and  Spanish 
sides  of  the  western  ryrenees,  I  undei-stood 
notlung  of  it,  and  amused  myself  by  watching 
the  game. 

This  was  presently  disturbed  by  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  players,  about  the  fainiess  of  a  ball.  I 
could  not  follow  the  discussion  that  ensued — for 
the  same  reason  that  I  was  unable  to  undei*stand 
Captain  J — 's  conversation  with  the  Spaniard.  The 
players,  and  some  of  the  lookers-on,  had  spoken 
Spanish  while  the  game  went  on  quietly ;  but,  on 
becoming  excited  and  angry,  they  exchanged  it 
for  the  Basque  tongue — doubtless  the  language  of 
their  childhood,  and  that  Avhich  came  most  fluently 
to  their  lips.  The  discussion  increased  each  mo- 
ment in  violence ;  the  gestures  of  the  disputants 
grew  firm  tmd  insulting,  their  eyes  flashed,  their 
lists  were  clenched ;  one  lellow  stood  with  his 
right  hand  in  his  jacket  pocket,  as  though  about 
to  draw  from  it  a  knife  or  dagger ;  everything,  in 
short,  betokened  the  approach  of  one  of  those 
bloody  brawls,  which,  although  of  no  uncommon 
occunence  in  soutliem  Spain,  are  much  rarer  in 
the  district  in  which  I  then  was.  At  last  knives 
actually  were  drawn — by  the  two  principals  in  the 
fray,  the  ball-players  tlicmsclves.  They  wrapped 
their  jackets  round  their  left  arms,  imd  confronted 
each  other  with  lowering  countenances  and  ilash- 
ing  eyes.  It  was  pretty  clear  that  in  another 
moment  blood  would  be  spilt.  One  or  two  of  the 
spectatore  hastily  left  the  place,  as  if  unwilling  to 
Avitness  bloodshed,  or  to  bo  exposed  to  trouble  as 
passive  beholders  of  a  murder.  I  was  in  doubt 
whether  to  do  the  same,  or  to  interfere  and  endea- 
vour to  prevent  the  fight — the  Litter,  I  well  knew, 
was  a  perilous  step  to  take — the  rage  of  the 
combatants  beuig  in  such  cases  not  unirequcntly 
diverted  to  the  officious  intercessor — when  Cap- 
tain J —  passed  his  arm  through  mine. 

"  Keep  quiet,"  he  said,  **  this  will  be  nothing." 

As  he  spoke  the  words,  I  saw  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  been  conversing  step  into  the  centre 
of  tlio  court,  and  phice  Iximself  cahnly  and  reso- 
lutely between  the  combatants,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed a  few  energetic  words.  My  attention 
being  now  particularly  fixed  upon  him,  1  was 
struck  by  his  appearance  and  manner,  which  I  had 
not  previously  noticed  as  in  any  degree  difleriug 
from  the  fraiik,  manly,  but  somewhat  taciturn 
demeanour  usual  in  men  of  his  cWs  and  q,<^\s^Vc^ 
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It  was  now  only  that  I  observed  the  martial  stamp 
of  bis  features;  the  keen  falcon-like  glance  of  his 
eye,  and  a  something  in  his  whole  air  which  be- 
tokened great  energy,  fearlessness,  and  the  habit 
of  command.  The  yoimg  men  he  addressed 
seemed  somewhat  abashed  by  liis  words.  One  of 
them  exchanged  his  defiant  attitude  for  one  of 
indecision  and  respect,  and  drew  back  a  stej),  as  if 
in  obedience  to  a  command.  His  opponent  at  first 
seemed  disposed  to  follow  his  example,  but  bad 
blood  got  the  uppermost;  he  still  clutched  his 
knife  and  knit  his  brow,  and  with  a  sullen  glance 
at  the  peace-maker,  muttered  something  in  a  surly 
and  insolent  tone. 

"Ha !"  cried  Capt.  J  — ,  who  had  the  advantage 
over  mo  of  understanding  all  that  passed ;  "  that 
was  imprudent,  my  lad.  You'U  get  it  now.  See, 
see !"  he  added,  "  watch  Elorrio !" 

The  words  had  hardly  left  his  lips,  when  his 
Spanish  acquaintance,  without  uttering  a  syllable, 
Kprang  upon  the  man  who  had  answered  his  ex- 
liortation  by  insolence.  His  movements  were  so 
rapid  and  vigorous,  that  I  could  scarcely  follow 
them,  but  the  next  moment  the  imprudent  ball- 
player lay  upon  his  back;  his  knife,  which  he 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  use  against  his  new 
assailant  remaining  in  the  hand  of  the  latter,  who 
forthwith  stooped,  placed  the  blade  under  his 
heel,  and  snapped  it  short  off  near  the  haft. 

The  fallen  man  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  looking 
confused  and  sullen  enough;  and  meeting  the 
steady  gaze  of  his  conqueror,  he  murmured  a  few 
words,  which  sounded  like  an  excuse,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  him.     It  was  not  refused. 

"  There  has  been  blood  enough  shed  in  these 
provinces  within  the  last  few  years,"  said  Captain 
J — 's  acquaintance,  who  was  no  more  ruffled  by  his 
recent  tussle  than  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  every 
day  occurrence.  "You  young  fellows  should  bear 
that  in  mind,  and  not  be  ever  ready  to  fly  at  each 
others*  throats  like  tiger-cats !  I  will  give  you 
another  knife,  Pepe,  and  a  better  than  this  one  I 
have  broken,  when  you  promise  me  to  use  it  as  a 
Basque  gentleman  shoidd  do,  for  pruning  his 
cider  orchard  and  cutting  his  food,  not  for  squab- 
bling and  stabbing,  like  some  beggarly  Valencian 
or  iGidalusian." 

I  could  not  but  smile  at  these  words,  which 
were  spoken  in  Spanish,  and  which  embodied  t^'o 
of  the  notions  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  every 
Biscayan,  namely,  that  he  is  as  good  a  gentleman 
as  the  king  himself,  and  that  southern  Spaniards 
are,  as  compared  to  him,  the  very  scum  of  the 
earth  and  the  dregs  of  the  Peninsular  population. 
Just  then  I  heard  the  gruff  voice  of  the  mayoral 
of  the  diligence,  clamouring  for  his  missing  pas- 
sengers, and  particularly  for  the  cahallero  Ingles; 
and  in  five  minutes  more  we  were  seated  in  the 
jingling  vehicle,  and  going  a  pretty  good  pace  over 
the  hilly  and  rocky  roads  of  Guipuzcoa. 

"  That  fight  will  have  been  postponed,"  I  said, 

to   Captain  J .     "  Those  mettlesome  young 

mountaineers  will  hardly  be  balked  by  a  broken 
knife.     Doubtless  they  will  have  it  out  before 
the  daj  is  over,  in  some  place  more  private  than 
a  ball  court." 


"I  do  not  think  so,"  replied  the  Captai 
"  Elon-io  has  great  influence  over  that  class  of  l 
countrymen,  who  love  and  respect  at  the  san 
time  that  they  fear  him.  This  is  not  the  fix 
time  I  have  seen  him  knock  a  fight  upon  il 
head.  I  knew  him  well  during  the  war.  A  » 
markably  gallant  fellow  he  is,  and  a  most  defca 
mined  partisan.  His  adventures  and  esci^ 
would  fill  a  volume." 

My  curiosity  was  roused,  and  I  begged  Capta; 

J to  give  me  an  account  of  his  friend's  eanm 

as  far  as  his  knowledge  of  it  extended.   It  pro^ 
that  we  were  now  about  to  traverse  the  t^ 
scenes  of  many  of  Elorrio's  exploits  and  hazoc^ 
and  it  was  consequently  wiUi  peculiar  inte^ 
that    I    listened  to  my  French  acquaintan.^ 
graphic  and  vivid  narrative,  as  we  rolled  or^ 
the  many  pleasant  hills  and  through  the  te^U 
and  picturesque  vallies  that  intervene  betwea 
Irun  and  Tolosa.     Some  of  the  incidents  he  le. 
lated  appeared  to  me  so  characteristic  of  the  maa 
who  was  their  hero,  and  of  the  strange  war  of 
ambuscades  and  surprises,  during  which  tbey 
had  occurred,  that  on  finding  myself  alone  in  my 
room  at  the  Tolosa  posada,  I  wrote  them  dowB| 
as  nearly  as  I  could  remember,  in  Captain  J — *i 
own  words.     But  although  I  may  have  presemd 
these,  merely  transmuting  them  from  his  live^ 
French  into  my  plain  English,  I  cannot  expect 
to  convey  on  paper  the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  hk 
narrative.     And  still  less  can  I  place' before tk 
reader  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery — admirablf 
adapted  to  guerilla  warfare — amidst  which,  fbr 
the  better  part  of  six  years,  Elo^o  had  wanderadi 
fought,  and  not  unfrequently  bled. 

In  the  year  1834,  Juan  Elorrio,  a  native  rf 
the  village  of  Beteler,  on  the  highroad  betw««i 
Tolosa  and  Pampeluna,  was  retaining  on  hii 
sturdy  mountain  pony,  from  a  distant  ioin» 
whither  he  had  been  to  receive  the  price  of  9am 
maize,  the  produce  of  his  little  farm,  when  hi 
was  assailed,  robbed,  and  ferociously  mnrdflnd, 
by  a  party  of  highwaymen.  The  chief  of  thfl» 
was  a  notorious  evil-doer,  known  as  the  Chiqpliily 
he  having  been  originally  intended  for  tho  Chiiidk 
His  dissolute  courses  having  frustrated  all  hop* 
of  his  admission  to  holy  orders,  his  parents  cut 
him  off,  and  after  being  long  known  as  a  dte 
and  a  dinmkard,  he  mounted  at  the  begimuB^ 
of  the  wai'  the  Carlist  cockade,  collected  ft  few 
scoundrels  around  him,  and,  under  pretence  rf 
aiding  the  royal  cause,  filled  the  surrounding 
countiy  with  the  noise  of  his  crimes.  The  DW^ 
der  above  related  was  aggravated  by  circmnstinoei 
of  peculiar  cruelty.  The  Chaplain  had  an  M 
grudge  against  his  victim,  and,  before  dispatchiflg 
him,  he  put  him  to  tortui^e.  A  peasant  ▼cib«>i 
at  work  in  an  adjacent  field,  and  who  witnesflcdi 
concealed  and  trembling  behind  a  hedge,  the 
blows  and  mutilation  endured  by  the  unhi^ 
wretch,  took  the  account  of  his  death,  and  ti» 
names  of  tho  perpetrators,  to  his  native  viDig^ 
The  intelligence  excited  general  hoiror,  ^ 
Elorrio  was  a  harmless  and  popular  man.  Ahfli^ 
all,  it  made  a  terrible  impression  on  one  of  ^ 
sons,  then  a  bold  active  lad  of  nineteen,  who,  <* 
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ing  his  father's  fate,  and  witncssiug  liis 
si's  passionate  grief,  swore  deep  and  deadly 
ge.  Two  days  aftcrwanls  he  joiiud  as  ;i 
teer  the  newly-formed,  but  since  colebratoJ, 
of  Chapelgorris,  or  Ked-caps,  then  in  pro- 
of formation,  by  General  Jauregui,  better 
1  as  El  Pastor,  or  the  She])hcrd. 
J  smart  person  and  quick  iulclligenco  of  the 
;  Elorrio  procured  him  the  notice  of  his 
,  and  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  months  made 
sergeant  in  this  irregular  but  most  efficient 
ent  of  light  infantry.  He  never  lost  sight 
object  in  joining  it;  no  joy  at  promotion, 
Apes  of  fuither  advancement,  could  drive 
bis  memory  his  father's  cniel  death,  and  his 
•ow  of  itivenge.  Fortune  favoured  liis  pious 
stiyeness.  He  had  been  but  a  very  short 
I  sergeant,  wlicu  one  day,  wliile  returning 
HemouL  to  Tolosa,  ho  came  up  with  a  sinali 
liment  of  Spanish  troops  of  the  line,  defend- 
lemsclyes,  each  moment  more  feebly,  against 
hi^loin  and  his  band.  The  regulars  were; 
latched,  they  had  liad  a  hard  struggle,  but 
tbout  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  resign  tlie 
of  military  clothing  they  had  been  sent  to 
t.  Elorrio,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  dozen 
ioBtontly  charged  the  Carlists  so  vigorously 
torn  the  scale  of  victory.  Those  who  had 
jiriy  been  victors,  began  to  retire,  wlu»n 
io  singled  out  the  leader  of  the  band,  called 
n  by  name,  loading  him  w^ith  opprobrious 
I  snd  bidding  him  halt  and  defend  himself 
it  a  single  assailant.  The  Chaplain,  not 
mt  in  courage,  and  despising  his  youthful 
onist,  accepted  the  challenge,  and  a  mur- 
s  hand  to  hand  conflict  ensued,  ending  by 
b  stabbing  his  enemy  to  the  heart  with  a 
,  when  he  had  broken  his  firelock  and  was 
led  by  his  older  and  more  powerful  oppo- 

The  whole  of  the  banditti  -were  extenni- 
.  They  were,  almost  to  a  man,  natives  of 
I,  a  town  noted  for  its  Carlist  addictions, 
)  whoso  inhabitants  Elorrio  resolved  to  play 
if  singular  for  its  savage  ingenuity.  Collect- 
vUock  carts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

of  the  brief  but  bloody  engaj^emcnt,  he 
I  thorn  with  the  bodies  of  the  Carlists, 
ing  them  with  straw,  and  placing  on  the  top 
di  pile  one  of  the  slain  Christines.  Then 
og  his  men  to  assume  as  forlorn  and  lamcnt- 
onntenances  as  possible,  and  himself  rcclin- 
.  a  car  as  if  severely  hurt,  he  entered  Tolosa. 
I  the  dusk  of  the  evening  and  the  people  of 
ira,  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  so  many  vehi- 
iled  with  dead  and  wounded,  whom  they 
led  to  bo  all  Chapelgorris,  ran  from  house  to 

congratulating  each  other  on  the  agreeable 

and  looked  with  complacency  from  their 
ws  at  the  funeral  procession.  Placing  a 
orer  the  carts  to  prevent  too  close  inspec- 
Elorrio  retired  to  his  billet.  But  in  the 
»f  the  night  he  got  up  and  removed  his  own 

then  stripped  the  bodies  of  the  Carlists 
id  them  out  in  the  market-place.  The  head 
J  Chaplain  he  sent  to  his  widow,  who  was 
at  in  the  town — in  requital  of  a  similar 
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attention  shown  by  the  deceased  bandit  to  tlie 
Seiiora  Eloiiio,  on  the  occasion  of  her  husband's 
death.  At  daylight  he  sent  round  a  crier  to  give 
notice  that  any  persons  having  relations  with  the 
Carlists  might  seek  them  amongst  the  corpses  in 
the  Square,  and  give  them  Christian  burial.  Tlio 
inhabitants  tlironged  to  the  place,  and  their  I'eel- 
ings  may  bo  imagined  when  they  behold  their 
own  friends  in  those  dead,  over  whose  fall  they 
had  rejoiced.  Besides  this,  by  attending  to  the 
summons,  they  had  dechu-cd  their  political  ten- 
dencies, and  Gcneml  Jauregui  imposed  a  heavy 
fine  on  all  who  visited  the  bodies;  basing  the 
punishment  upon  the  rather  sweeping  gr<»und 
that  those  who  knew  their  relations  and  friends 
to  be  neutral  or  in  the  Queen's  ranks,  M'ould 
remain  quietly  at  liome. 

Although  the  primary  objei-t  of  his  taking 
arms  was  thus  accomplished,  Klorrio  showed  no 
disposition  to  lay  them  down  again.  Like  tho 
young  panther,  a  taste  of  blood  had  given  him  a 
relish  for  it,  and  he  continued  biting  cartridges 
till  the  very  end  of  the  war.  Innumerable  wild 
and  adventurous  feats  arc  recorded  of  him.  Tho 
first  by  which  he  distinguished  himself,  subse- 
quently to  the  death  of  the  Chaplain,  was  the 
conveyance  of  a  despatch  from  Tolosa  to  Paiupe- 
luna,  across  a  mountainous  countiy  oveiTun  by 
Carlist  soldiers,  and  by  armed  peasants  equally 
disaffected  and  dangerous.  JIc  delivered  his 
letters  and  was  returning  with  a  reply,  when  ho 
was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Carlist  custom-hoimo 
officers.  The  foremost  man,  who  first  seized  liim, 
was  his  own  uncle,  who  immediately  recognised 
him  and  called  to  Ids  companions  to  hasten  up 
and  help  to  secure  the  young  Christine,  in  return 
for  which  unkinsmanlike  conduct  he  was  imme- 
diately knifed  by  his  nephew.  Elorrio  escaped 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  for  Uie  alarm  was 
given  all  over  the  country,  but,  favoured  by 
the  darkness  of  the  night  and  ruggedness  of  the 
ground,  he  managed  to  reach  Tolosa.  If,  in  this 
instance,  he  showed  small  aftcction  or  forbear- 
ance to  liis  uncle,  he  subsequently  exhibited  great 
self- devotion,  and  ran  extraordinary  risk,  in  behalf 
of  a  sister.  The  Carlists,  enraged  at  the  success 
of  his  stratagems  and  at  the  damage  he  did  them, 
seized  her  as  a  hostage,  and  kept  her  close  pri- 
soner, requiring  for  her  release  a  heavy  ran- 
som, and  that  her  brother  should  give  himself  up 
to  them.  Elorrio  had  too  much  regard  for  his 
neck  to  accept  this  last  condition,  but  resolved  at 
the  same  time  that  his  sister  should  be  no  loser 
by  his  obedience  to  tho  mstinct  of  6(jlf-pre8erva- 
tion.  Selecting  a  tempestuous  night  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1838,  he  left  the  lines  of  Ileniani, 
passed  unperceived  through  the  hostile  outposts, 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  resolute  little  band  of  twelve 
men,  struck  boldly  into  the  enemy's  tenitory. 
At  dawn  the  party  halted,  remained  concealed  the 
whole  of  that  day,  and  when  night  returned 
descended  from  their  mountain  lurking-place,  to 
Villabona,  a  small  town  between  Andonin  and 
Tolosa.  Leaving  nine  of  his  men  outside  tho 
place,  and  followed  by  the  three  others,  Elorrio 
boldly  entered  the  street,  and  made  diriict  fot  tXjk% 
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house  of  the  Alcalde,  who  liad  been  mainly  instiii- 
nicntal  in  capturing  his  sii^ter.  Here  he  foiuid 
a  party  of  Carlist  ofKcers  at  supper,  and  reported 
himself  to  them  as  corporal  in  a  Carlist  regiment 
then  stationed  near  Oyarzun,  adding  that  ho  was 
taking  a  confidential  despatch  from  his  colonel  to 
General  Ituriza,  then  at  Aspectia,  which  docu- 
ment and  a  forged  passport  he  produced  for  their 
inspection.  After  some  conversation,  in  which 
Elorrio  played  his  part  admirably,  he  requested  a 
billet  for  himself  and  men.  The  Alcalde,  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  writing  an  order,  stepped 
out  to  allot  him  a  lodging  for  the  night.  Scarcly 
had  he  passed  his  own  threshold  when  a  knife 
was  at  his  tliroat,  with  a  threat  of  instant  death 
if  ho  broke  silence.  The  terrified  official  held 
his  peace,  and  was  sent  out  of  the  town  in  charge 
of  Elorrio's  followers.  Elorrio  himself  then 
returned  to  the  house,  called  out  the  Alcalde's 
wife  on  pretence  of  her  husband  wanting  her,  and 
made  her  prisoner  likewise.  Then  setting  oft* 
at  double  quick  time  with  his  captives,  the  bold 
guerilla  made  such  good  use  of  his  time  that  at 
two  in  the  morning  he  arrived  at  a  point  near 
Hemani,  which  he  knew  to  bo  occupied  by  an 
officer  and  twelve  men.  These  ho  carefully  re- 
connoitred, and  perceiving  they  were  not  very 
vigilant,  ho  boldly  approached  them,  answered 
their  challenge,  and  accosted  the  officer,  whom  he 
told  that  he  was  escorting  two  criminals  to  a 
Carlist  fort  near  the  French  frontier,  and  that  ho 
had  orders  to  shoot  them  if  they  spoke  to  any  one 
by  the  way.  The  officer  listened  unsuspiciously 
to  the  tale,  and  was  in  the  act  of  oft'ering  his  in- 
terlocutor a  dram,  when  ho  suddenly  foimd  him- 
self disarmed  and  a  prisoner.  At  the  same  time 
Elorrio's  men,  placing  themselves  between  the 
soldiers  and  their  piled  arms,  resistance  became 
impossible,  and  the  whole  picket  were  captured, 
bound,  and  led' away.  Even  the  advanced  sen- 
tries were  taken,  under  pretence  of  relieving 
them.  At  daylight,  Elorrio  entered  St.  Sebas- 
tian, and  a  few  days  after  he  got  back  his  sister 
in  exchange  for  the  Alcalde's  wife,  the  unlucky 
husband  remaining  in  durance  vile. 

At  different  periods  of  the  war  Elon*io  surprised 
and  carried  off  every  Carlish  outpost  around  St. 
Sebastian  and  Hernani.  His  disguises  were  in- 
numerable and  most  ingenious.  The  picket 
between  Umieta  and  Hemani  he  captured  by 
dressing  himself  and  men  as  charcoal-burners, 
concealing  their  short  fuzees  between  the  sacks 
upon  their  jackasses,  and  thus  succeeding  in  his 
favourite  manoeuvre  of  getting  between  the  men 
and  their  muskets.  The  aduaneros,  or  custom- 
house officers,  on  the  causeway  across  the  marsh 
in  front  of  Lugariz,  he  surprised  by  disguising 
himself  and  the  youngest  of  his  band  as  market- 
women  returning  from  St.  Sebastian.  The  Carlists 
stopped  them  to  demand  toll,  but  were  instantly 


collared,  disarmed,  and  carried  off.  In  11 
1838,  he  took  a  score  of  Chapclohurris,  or  Wl 
Caps  (a  crack  Ciu'list  regiment  so  called),  in 
following  manner.  Starting,  as  usuai,  aftier  do 
at  midnight  ho  arrived  at  some  fortified  i 
works  about  two  leagues  from  Hemani.  On 
bridge  he  in  person  surprised  a  sentry,  from  wh 
he  learned  the  force  of  the  garrison ;  then  le«r 
an  officer  who  had  accompanied  him  at  some  c 
tance  in  the  rear,  with  a  whole  company 
Chapelgorris,  he  himself,  with  ten  or  twi 
men,  attacked  the  building,  firing  at  thewindd 
and  uttering  loud  cries.  The  Carlists,  reoovoi 
from  their  first  panic,  and  fancying  they  ^ 
attacked  by  a  very  small  party,  opened  the  gi 
and  charged  fiercely  out.  Elorrio  and  his  m 
had  to  run  for  their  lives,  for  the  enemy,  hm 
recognised  him,  were  ardent  in  pursuit  of  tiw 
old  and  implacable  persecutor.  Having  led  tha 
on  far  enough,  the  fugitives  halted  and  fine 
about.  At  the  same  moment  the  companj  i 
Chapelgorris  poured  in  a  deadly  volley  from  thai 
ambuscade,  and  then,  rushing  on  with  thebayowl 
slew  or  captured  the  survivors. 

Elorrio's  band  consisted  of  twelve  men,incniMi 
when  required  by  a  draught  from  the  ChapeigoB 
battalion.  They  were  all  Basques,  very  yon| 
fellows,  wonderfully  active,  courageous,  aai  « 
during,  and  selected  by  himself  on  accoant  o 
their  knowledge  of  the  coimtry  and  distingdMiM 
valour.  Exempt  from  all  duty  except  these  ink 
and  hazardous  expeditions,  they  were  con^ttfl] 
to  be  seen  lounging  about  the  wine  shops  of  81 
Sebastian,  theii*  great  coats  slung  from  An 
shoulders,  their  cigars  between  their  teeth.  Thj 
recieived  ten  dollars  for  every  Carlist  soldia  ttq 
brought  in  alive,  and  a  proportionately  hqjta 
sum  for  officers,  according  to  rank.  Their  letdl 
always  kept  his  plans  a  profound  secret,  wW 
mainly  contributed  to  the  great  success  of  hit  • 
tei-prises.  He  was  repeatedly  offered  a  commi** 
but  invariably  declined  a  promotion  thstwwk 
oblige  him  to  exchange  his  favourite  fusee  f«r  fti 
less  useful  sword.  At  last  he  accepted  taW^ 
rank  of  ensign,  entitling  him  to  offlcei's  rauftii 
without  depriving  him  of  his  customary  inpl* 
ment  of  warfare.  And  with  this  humble  iw 
and  small  means  ho  managed  to  keep  the  eneo}^ 
outposts  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm,  every  iW 
and  then  striking  a  blow  where  least  eipBC*J 
and  doing  more  real  service  to  the  caiue  ta 
many  a  pompous  Spanish  field  officer  and  ca 
broiclered  aide-de-camp.  The  war  over,  lie  ibJ 
into  his  original  insignificance,  and,  at  the  pM* 
at  which  I  saw  him,  was  living  a  oontcniB 
Basque  yeoman,  on  the  produce  of  his  rtjj 
orchard  and  patch  of  maize,  in  daily  and  amiflftl 
intercourse  with  the  very  men  whom  he  for  Jf0 
had  relentlessly  and  bloodily  persecuted. 
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DOMESTIC. 

n  "first-fruits*'  of  the  war  to  the  people  of 
land  are  beginning  to  appear  in  the  sliape 
new  IJudget,  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
leqner  has  demanded  of  the  House  of  Com- 
S  to  the  amount  of  six  millions.  The  an- 
flement  met  with  an  unusually  small  degree 
3»8ition,  the  principal  objectors  being  the 
ded  gently,"  who  took  exceptions  to  the  in- 
eof  the  malt  tax;  an  impost  which  their 
Moor  supporters,  ''  the  Straw-yanl  savages," 
Bade  up  their  minds  to  get  rid  of  altogether, 
heir  own  special  benefit.  The  lachrjTnosc 
dtation  of  the  stale  old  arguments  against 
in  was  anything  but  edifying  or  consistent, 
Dgi  as  it  did,  from  the  only  class  of  men  who 
be  really  benefited  by  the  war,  for  the  sup- 
of  which  the  tax  is  wanted.  But  the  present 
oi  farmers  know  nothing  of  war,  or  they 
d  be  the  last  to  complain  of  a  tax  for  its  sup- 
IHiring  the  last  war,  instead  of  gnimbling 
IS  of  a  guinea  a  quarter  on  malt,  the  cry  at 
oltoral  gatherings  was,  "War  and  a  wet 
»t  for  over !"  barley  then  fetching  from  50s. 
i.  per  quarter.  Such  times  we  hope  never 
B  again ;  but  should  the  war  continue,  we 
Bipect  high  prices  for  agricultural  produce, 
e  Bill  for  University  Reform  progresses  with 
UBg  gravity  and  deliberation.  Opposed  as 
■Icyery  step,  by  the  "  incurables"  of  Oxford, 
Ilk  is  no  easy  one  to  keep  the  vessel  of  reform 
d  to  wind." 

e  Nunneries  Inspection  Bill  has  been  witli- 
a  by  Mp.  Chambers,  to  the  great  regret  of  its 
1%  but  triumph  of  the  Popish  party,  who 
mnstered  out  of  doors  in  great  sti'ength — of 
age  at  least — ^both  in  London  and  in  ])ubHn. 
meeting  in  London,  a  few  days  since,  a  Mr. 
too  delivered  his  sentiments  to  the  following 
itie  tune : — "  Loyalty  is  a  delicate  thing  to 
wiih,  and  it  might  soon  fade,  if  not  properly 
ciated.  The  Catholics  of  England  would 
ibmit  to  such  insults  as  had  proceeded  from 
e  Albert;  and  if  they  were  persisted  in, 
hopes  might  be  directed  to  another  quarter, 
bey  might  look  for  help  to  one  whohad  maui- 
1  tibe  greatest  interest  in  their  prosperity  and 
regress  of  the  Catholic  faith.  He  alluded  to 
mperor  Louis  Napoleon.  //'  moral  means  were 
^ent,  Catholics  must  resort  to  phjsieal  force 
mni  interference  with  their  religions  orders^ 
1  alone  were  able  to  wrestle  with  the  vices 
Ulanies  of  the  day."  Such  is  the  loyalty  of 
Papist  band  ;  it  reminds  us  of  Canning's 
8  upon  the  Bally nahinchers,  who  had  b(^cn 
led  in  Parliament  by  an  Irish  member  foi- 
loyalty. 

^Jiwore  one  and  all  to  stick  tbrue  to  the  1  nuch, 
loyal  a  town  was  Ballynahiiich  ! 

ter  great  gun    at  this  meeting  exclaimed 


enthusiastically,  *'If  our  priests  arc  good,  our 
nuns  are  perf(K;t !"  Wo  believe  it,  with  the  con- 
ditional f/'.  The  loss  of  this  bill  is  a  real  injury 
to  the  public  ;  but  we  more  deplore  the  truckling 
and  time-serving  conduct  of  some  of  its  opponents, 
of  whom  we  might  Imve  expected  better  things. 

An  important  meosure  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  ^farquis  of  Blandford,  for  placing 
the  management  of  Episcopal  and  Capitular 
Estates  in  the  hands  of  Conmiissioners,  instead  of 
h'tting  them,  as  at  present,  remain  in  the  power 
of  the  bishops.  The  recent  exposures  of  the 
greedy  5nd  grasping  disposition  of  some  at  least 
of  the  venerable  (by  courtesy)  bench,  fully  justi- 
fies this  measure,  the  principle  of  which,  we  aro 
glad  to  see,  has  the  approbation  of  Government. 

The  Scottish  Education  Bill  has  been  thro^vn 
out,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion. In  this  instance  the  out-and-out  volun- 
taries over-reached  their  mark,  and,  we  believe, 
are  sorry  they  opposed  a  measure  which,  although 
a  compromise  in  practice,  would  have  interfered 
with  no  principle  except  that  d(5tcstablo  High 
Chiu-ch  one,  of  claiming  the  exclusive  right  of 
instruction  for  themselves.  The  result  will  pro- 
Ixibly  be,  to  throw  the  advocates  of  the  bill  into 
the  arms  of  the  third  section,  who  would  confine 
education  strictly  to  secular  instniction ;  and  these 
two  parties  will  be  an  over-match  for  the  High 
Church,  who  may  prepare  themselves  for.  a  defeat. 

Lord  Campbell's  Unauthorised  Negotiations 
liill  is  likely  to  be  cushioned,  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
AVhilst  his  lordship  could  scarcely  adduce  a  single 
case  to  establish  the  necessity  for  the  bill,  there 
appears  to  bo  a  covert  purpose  which  he  does  not 
think  proper  to  allege  for  it.  Were  the  bill  to 
pass,  it  might  prove  a  serious  annoyance  in  the 
hands  of  any  person  opposed  to  the  missionary 
cause;  and  might,  in  many  cases,  arrest  their 
proceedings,  by  inteq)osing  to  prevent  the  mis- 
sionaries from  holding  correspondence  with  the 
(lovemments  of  those  countries  in  which  they 
are  located. 

A  message  from  the  Crown  has  been  sent  to 
Parliament,  calling  for  the  inimodiato  embodi- 
ment of  the  militia.  This  measure  has  Ihm'u 
determined  on  in  consequence  of  the  (ireek  insur- 
rection, which  will  render  necessary  the  occupa- 
tion of  Greece  by  the  Anglo-French  troops,  and 
consequently  an  additional  force  from  this  coimtry. 

The  **  Strikes"  in  the  north  have  ended  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  poor  duj^ed 
operative.-,  after  inflicting  upon  themselves  and 
their  employers  losses  to  the  amount  of  littlo 
<hort  of  a  million  sterling,  have  In^en  compelh^d 
to  sruccumb,  and  return  to  work,  to  the  manifest 
chagrin  of  the  knaves  who  have  led  them  on,  and 
whose  salaries  are  now  lost,  until  i\\v\  can  rouse 
them  to  a  fresh  attempt,  which  Heaven  forbid. 
Did  the  evils  fall  upon  thoso  men — the  worst  of 
their  species — alone,  wc  slvould  T^^cAa^i  \iX.  >Ocvkvx 
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discomfiture,  but  the  misery  and  starvation  in- 1  country  from  that  depression  which  it  has  foi 
flicted  upon  their  dupes  fill  one  with  regret  at  i  many  years  laboured  under, 
the  ignorance  and  stupidity  that  can  make  such  i  "  Our  own  Correspondent"  says  : — '*  ^'e  hi 
multitudes  a  prey  to  a  set  of  heartless  sharks,  |  nothing  new  in  Dublin,  except  that  *  the  war 
whose  only  object  is  their  own  emolument.  "We  j  the  west'  progresses  and  gets  hotter  as  it  g 
trust  that  the  result  of  this  monster  attempt  to :  on.  Jolm  Reynolds  posts  up  on  the  walls  *  1 
firustrate  the  natural  laws  by  which  commerce  i  four  lies*  of  I)r.  Gray,  and  demands  what  ri^ 
and  labour  arc  regulated,  will  have  the  effect  of  |  he  has — being  a  Protestant — ^impudently  to  st 

"  up  for  the  Holy  Romans?     Duffy  thinks   M 

hour'  for  Ireland  is  come,  but  considers  that  1 
quondam  friend,  Mitchell,  is  not  worthy  of  1 
name  of  *  traithor,'  and  that  he  himself  is  '  i 
man.'  A  good  average  specimen  of  Hibent 
politics  took  place  at  a  meeting  at  the  Rotun 
on  Tuesday,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  conyi 
ing  the  Saxon  savages  they  must  not  exg 
with  impunity  to  insult  and  abuse  the  hu 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  retirement 
religious  amusement.  It  ended,  as  a  matte 
course,  with  *  a  bit  of  a  skrimmage,'  and  sti 
epithets  were  bandied  about  with  unusual  £ 
dom.  Cracked  heads  would  have  been  the  on 
of  the  day,  outside  at  least,  if  it  had  not  been  J 
the  gentlemen  in  blue,  who  'always  interfe 
When  they  ain't  wanted.' 

"The  ball  was  opened  by  a  Dr.  Marshal 
P.P.,  whilome  of  Oxford,  who  after  a  deliol 
hint  that  the  established  bishops  were  not  U 
bishops,  fell  foul  of  the  Prince  Consort  for  hi 
speech  at  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall.  Th 
worthy  doctor  *  drew  it  so  strong,'  that  th 
Chairman  was  obliged  to  interfere.  A  triangnli 
duel  then  came  ofi',  between  John  Reynolds,  ft 
Tahlei-moji,  and  the  O'Connell,  wliich  soon  row  i 
a  delightful  row,  in  which  the  poor  nuns  wei 
lost  sight  of,  the  combatants  (true  Hibernian 
having  then  a  more  exciting  amusement. 

*'  The  coal  porthers  outside  had  their  sliai«< 
the  fun  (the  practical)  circumscribed  in  a  shamrf 
manner  by  184  B,  and  his  co-trimcheonists ;  al 
their  bludgeons  were  as  useless  as  so  many  p«tf 
canes,  more's  the  pity.  The  gentlemen  in  UiJ 
looked  as  if  they  would  have  liked  to  rectify  thi 
but  for  the  sanctity  of  the  cloth,  which,  in  t 
metropolis,  mi(fht  be  tarnished  by  what  would  0D 
brighten  it  in  the  provinces." 

COLONIAL. 

The  Indian  news  is  satisfactory.  The  Buraw 
war  is  considered  at  an  end,  tlie  Xing  of  tl 
country  being  now  convinced  of  the  usclessn 
of  any  further  attempts  to  drive  the  British  fir 
the  position  they  have  taken  :  so  says  our  (Joloi 
Minister.  Other  accounts,  however,  state  t 
the  country  is  not  in  quite  so  satisfactory  a  c 
dition.  The  Russian  fleet  that  was  stationed 
Manilla  had  left  that  country,  and  oiu*  cmi 
have  been  ordered  to  look  out  for  them,  and  ] 
vent  their  annoying  our  Indian  commerce,  wl 
probably  is  their  design. 

The  Australian  Colonies  continue  to  pros 
Report  states  that  discoveries  of  gold  fields  1 
been  made  near  Melbourne,  which  exceed 
richness  anything  that  has  yet  been  found. 


opening  the  eyes  of  the  operatives  to  the  folly  of 
being  led  by  the  nose  by  a  set  of  unprincipled 
scoundrels,  who  care  not  one  straw  what  evils 
they  inflict  upon  others,  provided  they  can  feather 
their  own  nests. 

The  launch  of  that  huge  leviathan  of  timber 
and  iron,  the  "  Royal  Albert,"  wai*  steamer,  af- 
forded a  fine  opportunity  for  the  sight-seeing 
Londoners  to  gratify  their  propensity.  The  day 
was  splendid,  and  every  accommodation  was 
afforded  by  the  authorities  at  the  dockyard,  for 
the  public  to  witness  the  exciting  scene.  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Royal  family  were  present,  and 
the  former  gave  the  name  to  the  vessel.  It  did 
not  at  all  detract  from  the  amusement  of  the 
affair,  that  two  ineffectual  attempts  were  made 
by  Her  Majesty  to  break  the  bottle  of  wine ;  and 
it  was  not  until  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had 
**  insensed  "  her  upon  the  subject,  that  she  suc- 
ceeded. One  might  almost  have  suspected  Her 
Majesty  of  being  a  teetotaller,  to  see  her  so  in- 
expert at  "  cracking  a  bottle." 

A  number  of  serious  casualties  at  sea  have 
been  announced  the  past  month.  The  "Pow- 
hattan,"  an  American  ship  from  Havre  to  New 
York,  was  wrecked,  and  250  lives  lost.  The 
"City  of  Glasgow,"  it  is  feared,  also  is  lost, 
having  been  out  from  Liverpool  a  long  time,  and 
no  ticUngs  heard  of  her.  The  "  Favojirite,"  from 
Bremen  to  Baltimore,  wrecked,  and  201  lives 
lost.  The  "  Kaffir,"  from  Sunderland  to  Cartha- 
gena,  came  into  collision  with  another  large  ship, 
and  immediately  foundered,  with  all  hands.  The 
other  vessel  also  went  down,  the  captain  and 
crew  having  but  just  time  to  escape  in  the  boats. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  "  Irene,"  from  London 
to  Melbourne,  was  burned,  but  her  crew  and 
passengers  are  believed  to  have  been  saved.  The 
"Black  Hawk,"  from  Liverpool  to  New  York, 
with  800  passengers,  foundered  at  sea;  but 
it  is  believed  both  _  crew  and  passengers  were 
saved. 

The  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  in  Ireland, 
is  producing  a  complete  revolution  in  the  land  of 
that  country.  The  total  rental  of  estates  put 
into  that  court,  amounts  to  £1,500,000,  of 
which  £800,000  has  been  disposed  of,  the  fee- 
simple  fetching  £12,500,000,  or  about  fifteen 
years'  purchase  on  the  average.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, the  results  have  been  more  favourable,  and 
many  estates  have  fetched  as  much  as  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-eight  years'  purchase.  The 
effect  of  this  liberation  of  so  large  a  quantity  of 
land  from  the  incubus  of  mortgage,  &c.,  is  now 
sensibly  felt  throughout  the  country.  A  better 
system  of  agriculture,  and  a  larger  circulation 
of  capital,  coupled  with  a  great  diminution  of 
Joeal  bmibQUs  on  the  land;  is  fast  reoovering  the 
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FOJiEiGx.  I  arc  important,  as  showing  the  superiority  of  tlie 

The  French  Government  have  ordered  the  for- '  Turks  over  the  Russians  in  close  fighting.     The 


nation  of  camps,  at  Boulogne  and  St.  Omer,  of 
about  100,000  men,  and  one  of  50,000  more  at 
Jllarseillcs.  The  reason  assigned  is  the  proba- 
bility of  the  necessity  of  sending  troops  to  the 
Ualtic  to  co-operate  Avith  the  combined  fleets  in 
ncducing  the  Russian  ports  in  that  sea.  It  is 
eaid  the  Emperor  has  written  to  the  King  of 
IPnissia,  calling  upon  him  to  declare  himself  cither 
'vitli  tiie  Western  Powers  or  with  Russia;  and 
that  the  Court  of  Berlin  is  more  favourable  to  the 
alliance  with  the  former  than  it  was.  There  is, 
Iwwevpr,  a  strong  bias  the  other  way,  on  account 
«f  fiunily  ties ;  but  the  Crown  Prince  has  remon- 
■trated  80  strongly  with  his  father  on  the  subject, 
«s  to  have  given  great  offence,  and  he  has  in  con- 
sequence left  the  c^urt. 

Aiistria  is  now  believed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
declaring  war  against  Russia.  She  is  concen- 
trating her  forces  in  Servia  and  Gallicia.  The 
accession  of  Austria  to  the  Western  league  will 
give  the  c<nip  de  grace  to  the  Russian  hopes  of 
fomenting  differences  between  the  allies.  The 
young  Emperor  is  said  to  be  heart  and  soul  with 
them,  but  some  of  his  ministers  incline  the  other 
▼ay. 

lliere  is  now  no  doubt  of  the  complicity  of 
King  Otho  in  the  Greek  insun-ection  ;  and  so 
wtiaEed  are  the  Allied  Powera  of  this,  that  France 
aid  England  have  withdrawn  their  ambassadors 
frwn  his  court,  and  are  about  to  occupy  the  country 
vilh  an  Anglo-French  army  of  1 5,000  men.  The 
insorrection  is  nearly*  put  do^vn,  but  the  spirit 
rcpains,  and  the  influence  of  Russia  will  keep  it 
aHre  as  long  as  the  war  continues.  The  British 
ttd  French  troops  are  now  nearly  all  arivcd  at 


Russians  continue  in  the  Dobrudscha  without 
moving  forward.  The  bombardment  of  Odessa 
by  the  combined  fleet  has  destroyed  the  stores  on 
which  they  depended,  in  addition  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Wallachia  have  ravaged  the  general 
depot  of  the  Russians  at  Fokshani,  in  the  rear  of 
their  army.  The  Turks  are  concentrating  at 
Schumla,  but  are  not  strong  enough  to  attack  the 
Russian  position.  Twelve  thousand  French  and 
British  troops  have  arrived  at  Varna. 

The  combined  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  are  said  to 
have  bombarded  Scbastopol  for  four  days.  The 
fleet  are  using  the  "  long  range,"  in  the  bombard- 
ment. The  Circassians  are  rebuilding  the  forts 
destroyed  by  the  Russians,  and  the  Turks  are 
supplying  them  with  guns  and  stores.  The  Rus- 
sians have  destroyed  their  forts  at  the  Sulina 
mouth  of  the  Danube;  and  that  river  is  closely 
blockaded  by  a  part  of  the  combined  fleet. 

In  the  Baltic,  Sir  C.  l^apier  is  watching  a  por- 
tion of  the  Russian  fleet,  which  had  left  its  port 
of  Sweaborg,  and  was  attempting  to  join  the 
'Cronstadt  squadron.  Sir  Charles  was  within 
thirty  miles  of  Cronstadt,  and  we  may  probably 
hear,  in  a  few  days,  of  his  having  met  with  the 
enemy. 

The  defences  of  Petersbui'g  are  fast  progressing^ 
but  the  inhabitants  are  very  apprehensive  of  an 
attack  ])y  the  combined  fleet.  U  this  is  at- 
tempted, it  will  probably  be  by  gun-boats,  as  the 
water  of  the  JN'eva  is  too  shallow  for  largo  vessels, 
(ind  is  moreover  at  best  a  dangerous  navigation 
lor  those  unacquainted  with  the  peculiar  obstruc- 
tions impeding  the  passage. 

Information  has  arrived  that  the  British  fleet 


Constantinople,  and  will  soon  be  at  the  scene  of  ^^^^^  i^^on  a  fortress   in  the   Gulf  of  Finland, 
»tion.    Their  presence  on  the  battle  field  will  "laking  prisoners  of  1,500  Russians.  A  report  also 


-    presence  ^^  «..,.  ^»„vx^  ^.^^^  „iix 

^ve  a  double  effect,  adding  both  to  the  moral 
wd  physical  strength  of  the  Turkish  army. 

SevCTal  engagements  have  taken  place  in  Bul- 
garia, vliich,  though  not  of  a  general  character, 


states  that  Revel  has  been  taken  by  a  part  of  tho 
British  squadron.  It  is  confirmed  that  the  Tiger 
steam  Irigate  has  stranded  near  Odessa,  and  been 
taken  by  the  Russians,  with  her  crew  of  200  men. 
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^^lireand  his  Tivm,  By  L.  F.  Bungener.  Au- 
tjiorlscd  translation.  Edmburgli :  Constablo  and 
^<).   London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.    1«51. 

^^  author  of  this  work  describes  it  as  the  com- 
Pl^ent  of  another,  and  tlie  introduction  to  a 
"^.  The  work  of  which  it  is  to  be  considered 
js  the  complement,  is  that  entitled,  "France  be- 
^  the  Revolution  ;  or,  Priests,  Infidels,  and 
?ogucnots  in  the  Reign  of  Louis  XV. ;"  and  it  is 
^^  tact  a  continuation  of  the  interesting  sketches 
Jf  domestic,  social,  religious,  and  literary  life  in 
France,  which  formed  tho  substancg)  of  those 
Toluni(jg_|,nt  carried  on  throughout  the  cai-ccr 


of  Voltaire  down  to  the  period  of  his  death.  It 
is  a  series  of  life  pictures  rather  than  a  continu- 
ous narrative,  but  it  abounds  in  new  and  cxtra- 
ordinar}'  revelations,  as  to  the  private  characters 
and  proceedings  of  the  most  remarkable  men  and 
,  women  of  the  time,  and  is  more  rich  in  incident 
and  anecdote  than  any  narrative,  strictly  such, 
could  well  be.  We  regard  it  as  a  work  which 
will  be  pai^ticularly  interesting  to  literary  men. 
From  his  peculiar  resources,  and  his  exti^aordinary 
care  and  industry',  the  author  has  been  enabled 
to  correct  a  number  of  popular  errors  with  regard 
to  the  celebrities  of  tke  d^Vit/G^iuVVi.  ^vi^tocrj^  « 
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to  exhibit  iu  their  tnic  light  various  elmraclcrs 
of  whom,  little  was  knowu  with  certainty.  AVc 
find  ourselves,  while  coutouiplatiiig  the^'C  faithful 
delineations  of  the  mind  and  temper  of  intellec- 
tual rrancc,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  past 
ceutmy,  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  that  x)olitical 
tempest  which  buret  witli  such  dread  havoc  upon 
its  closing  years  ;  and,  without  pretending  to 
tuiy  great  discrunination,  are  able  to  detect  the 
latent  causes  of  the  dire  and  universal  overthrow 
impending  upon  all  established  authority.  The 
gist  of  the  book  lies  in  an  extended  parallel 
between  Voltaire  and  his  school,  and  llousseau 
and  his  followers — both  as  the  sworn  foes  of 
Chi-istianity — the  one  asserting  that  the  religion 
of  Christ  put  the  drag  on  civilisation,  of  which 
he  sought  to  be  regaixled  as  the  champion — the 
other,  that  it  paved  the  way  to  it,  and  contributed 
to  plague  mankind  with  the  woes  of  an  artiticial 
state  of  existence.  We  must  leave  our  readers 
to  pursue  the  pandlel  themselves,  promising 
them  that  they  will  assuredly  derive  both  plea.sme 
and  profit  from  the  task,  liut  we  shall  ti*ansier 
one  or  two  extracts  to  our  columns,  as  samples 
both  of  the  matter  and  style  of  the  volume.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  author's  notions  on  the 
drama : — 

A  motley  comouy  cannot  have  any  true  success 

Just  as  in  visible  nr.LiU'e  there  are  contrasts,  ^\  lii(;li  we 
should  blame  in  a  picture,  and  which  no  good  painter 


l)Ool<s  i!i  the  eighteenth  ccntur)-,  wc  nuLst  not  figu 
to  oinselvLS  a  circulation,  as  at  the  present  dy y,  of  1 
ihousaiid  or  a  hundred  thousand.  Ihe  time  wns  r 
then  long  past  when  Barbin  said  to  Boilcau,  **  Yo 
Ltitrin  is  j;(»ing  oil'.  We  shall  dispose  of  at  least  fi 
huudi-cd  copies."  The  possessoi-s  of  libraries  were  i 
most  the .  only  purchasers ;  the  reading  public  was  J 
from  numerous.  "You  know,"  says  A'ok^iire,  writing 
11 05,  "  what  I  mean  by  the  public.  It  is  not  the  unicff 
as  we  i)aper- blotters  have  sonietinios  called  iU  T 
public  concerned  about  books  uimibers  forty  or  lifly  p 
sons  if  the  book  is  serious,  four  or  live  hundred  when 
is  pleasant  reading,  and  about  eleven  or  twelve  hundz 
if  it  be  a  play."  VolUiire  was  out  of  temper  on  tl 
occasion,  and  we  must  not  take  his  figures  strictly  as  lib 
stand ;  but  we  find  more  positive  information  eUewh* 
For  his  "  Corneillo  "  with  notes,  for  example,  notw- 
standing  tlie  noise  made  about  it,  and  the  attraction 
good  work,  he  durst  not  reckon  on  more  than  two  tH 
suud  subscribers,  and  he  had  not  so  ratiny.  How  nc^ 
is  it  supposed  the  *'  Encyclopedie  "  had  ?  Barely  t-T 
thousand,  and  this  CJrinira  calls  a  prodigioiu  bu&c 
That  number  afterwards  rose  to  four  thousand,  ai^^ 
the  iVieuds  of  the  work  spoke  of  it  with  immense  5>j. 
The  throe  thousand  subscribers  to  Addison's  *|Si)ectaf< 
appe.uod  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a  book's  poi>idarity.  A  lo) 
time  rtftenvards,  that  he  might  give  an  idea  of  the  lofa 
lectual  and  political  activity  of  the  Knglish,  **  tlie  siagi 
city  of  London,"  said  Voltaire,  "  luis  more  Uiau  twelTi 
gazettes  in  a  week."     A  host  of  people,  in  fine,  uerd 

thought  of  opening  books Another  reason  for  tin 

sale  of  books  being  so  much  restricted,  was  their  bdnj 
so  dear;  and  they  were  so  from  the  very  circnmstinoi 
of  tlie  sale  being  so  small,  a  smaller  number  of  cojaej 
being  conse<iuently  thrown  ofl".  The  printing  w«J 
slow  and  costly.    Finally  ....  the  whole  edition miglit 

and  it  was  natural  fa 


,  .  ,       „  .     .  ,.  -    ,  be  inter«licte(l  and  confiscated ;    — 

would  ever  thmk  of  translemng  to  Ins  canvas,  there  :  ^1,^^1,11^1^^.^  ^.^  ^^1,^  compensation  in  prettv  large  profits, 
are  t  nngs  m  ilo  by  which  we  regulate  our  actions,  but  -  ^.^j.  ^j,^,  ^.j^^^  of  being  ruined  with  which  he  was  bod. 

which  we  could  never  tolerate  m  the  domain  of  art.   1  his hi  this  state  of  things,  most  authors  wew  hipw 

IS  what  the  AhU  IhUtoux  established  with  much  just- 1  ^^  ^^^^j  ^  publisher  willing  to  print  a  work  at  hisow 
ness  in  1747,  in  his  "Trinciples  of  Litem tiu-o."  M..I)e  j  ^sk.  Those  who  might  have  sold  their  works  ollM 
bchlegel  has  even  made  the  remark  thnt  comedy  risks  |  ,„.^,i^3  ^^  ^  -^^^  ^^  honour  to  give  them  for  noOffl* 
the  loss  of  its  nu.ral  aim  when  it  takes  up  two  passions    VoUnire,  once  that  ho  became  a  rich  man,  would  hiW 


ut  once,  even  though  both  may  bo  comic.  "It  is  thu 
says  he,  *'that  a  miser  and  an  old  gallant  niiiy  see 
Moliero's  Avare  (^liser),  and  go  away  perfectly  well- 
pleased.  The  one  will  say,  at  least  1  am  no  dcamd; 
and  the  other,  at  least  I  am  not  a  miser.  Tn  short,  were 
we  not  afraid  of  using  too  trite  an  expression,  wc  would 
say,  that  art  ought  not  to  chase  two  hares  at  once."  In 
support  of  [a  contrary  principle],  Volt;drc  quotes  nn 
example,  and  a  very  curious  one,  of  the  odd  medley  the 
world  sometimes  i»rescnts.  He  tells  how  the  MarirhaU 
de  Nouilles  being  one  day  at  the  bedside  f>f  one  of  her 
daughters,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  exclaimed  amid  Ih  r 
tears,  "  My  God !  restore  her  to  me,  and  take  my  other 
children!"  *'Do  you  include  sons-ui-luw ?"  murmured 
tlie  Duke  de  la  Vnllicre,  wlio  was  one  of  them ;  on  which 
the  mother  burst  into  ufit  of  laughter;  all  the  bystanders 
did  the  same,  and  the  dying  daught^'r  herself  laugh,  d 
more  than  any  of  them.  All  veiy  well,  but  try  to  ti*ansfer 
this  to  the  stage,  and  you  will  have  only  what  is  odious 
and  revolting  even  to  the  very  lowest  of  the  public. 

On  the  subject  of  authors,  and  the  price  paid 
for  their  labours,  we  quote  the  following  as  well 
worthy  of  being  borne  iu  remembrance ; — 

An  author,  still  a  youth,  has  already  made  more  money 
than  all  the  writers  in  Paiis,  a  centurj'  ago,  made  in  ten 
years;  for,  amid  the  turpitudes  with  which  that  epoch 
abounded,  we  must  at  least  do  it  this  justice,  that  money 
played,  ui  the  literary  world,  an  obscure  and  hardly  per- 
ceptible part  An  author  courted  concealment  in  takim: 
payment  for  a  lK)ok,  like  a  master  who  dreads  being  paid 
in  the  presence  of  his  pupils,  or  as  a  preaclier  would  blu.-5h 
to  be  paid  the  price  of  his  sermon  on  coming  down  from 
tlw  pulpit.  Thciv  were  no  Jai-ge  profits,  besides,  ever  to 
he  had.    NoixsUhston^m^  tlio  immense  part  \teevl  V\ 


blushed  to  make  money  by  his  pen.  literary  worki  be- 
sides, was  not  regarded,  in  any  case,  as  of  a  nature  to  be 
largely  paid.  In  working  for  the  "  Kncyclopedie,"  ft« 
example,  Diderot,  in  return  for  the  enormous  proportion 
of  his  joint  labour,  and  for  a  responsibility  wliich  ffligM 
any  dHv  have  cost  him  ten  yeaiV  imprisonment  in  tin 
Bastile,  received  twelve  hundred  livres  (less  thanXW) 
a  year. 

We  shall  close  oiu*  extracts  with  a  chiuractciistK 
specimen  of  placeman's  honour  in  a  French^ 
vernment  functionary. 

When  th(^  printing  of  the  "Plncyclopedie  -  wasiotff 
dieted  for  the  second  time,  iMalesherbes,  the  director^ 
the  book  trade,  ordered  Diderot's  papei-s  to  bo  carried o» 
bur  he  sent  notice  to  Diderot  the  day  before.  Oreat** 
tlie  authors  gratitude, but  groat,  also,  his  embarrtSsuieBj 
For  where  was  he  to  conceal  those  papers?  AVliowon* 
be  willing  to  take  charge  of  them  ?  "  Send  them  to  ine, 
said  Malesherbes;  ''nobody  will  think  of  looking  •* 
them  there; "  and  his  conscience  is  at  rest;  h®^*^'' 
perception  of  his  having  betrayed  his  duty.  He  vtf  »*' 
to  love  Diderot,  but  that  a  man  of  houom: — and  such  w 
was — should  have  imagined  such  a  farce,  indicate 
deph>nible  relaxation  in  public  morality. 


Julian ;  or,  the  Close  of  an  Era.  By  L.  F.  BrSGKHK' 
In  two  volumes.  London:  HalJ,  Virtue, aiwl ^^ 
lsr>4. 

TuKSE  volumes  constitute  the  work  of  which  w 

<nie  above  noticed  is  to  be  considered  as  the*' 

^iTodwcUvAH.    Thoy  describe  at  conBidcrable  \^i 
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ajid  with  much  graphic  mimiteness  of  detail  tho 
«.ftual  stiite  of  society  in  rrancc,  especially  among 
-fie  literary  and  higher  cliusscs,  I'rom   the   first 
«3ainiing  indications  of  the  coming  revolution,  and 
through  its  actual  and  terrible  progress,  down  to 
•t  he  lidl  of  Robespierre.     Unlike  the  former  work, 
1  lowcver,  this  narrative  is  interwoven  Avith  the 
«_-lements  of  romance ;  and  there  is  a  love  stoiy  of 
d  kind  rather  too  Prench  in  its  construction  for 
our  taste,  the  few  and  Bcattered  incidents  of  which 
^a^  their  slow  length  along  to  the  very  hint  page 
of  the  last  volume.     Julian,  the  hero,  we  need 
Iwrdly  obsen-o  a  supposititious  personage,  is  the 
"unacknowledged  son  of  lloussoau ;  and  AEariu,  a 
"Lcautiful  character,  of  whom  he  is  enamoured, 
iunii  out  in  the  end — not  the  end  of  tho  book, 
Tmt  the  end  of  any  romantic  interest  attached  to 
the  story — ^to  bo  a  daughter  of  Rousseau,  and  of 
course  tho   hero  her  lover's  sister.     This  is   a 
miserable  sort  of  embroglio  which  our  fictionists, 
and  we  commend  them  for  it,  generally  leaNC  to 
the  bad  taste  of  tho   Scandinavian  and   Gallic 
novelists  to  deal  with.     It  is,  however,  the  only 
unsatisfactory  part  of  the  book,  which,  after  all, 
does  not  sutler  much  from  the  vice  of  the  story. 
The  story,  in  fact,  forms  but  a  very  minor  poition 
of  the  work,  and  probably  would  have  luid  no 
existence  but  for  the  opportunity  it  atlbrdcd  of 
conducting  the  hero  into  all  kinds  of  society,  from 
the  king  and  queen  on  the  throne  to  the  inccn- 
^iwy  rabble  who  make  war  upon  life  and  property 
ttthe  cause  of  liberty.     The  villain  of  the  piece 
^  a  Jesuit^  infatuatcnl  with  the  love  of  Marie, 
whom,  in  revenge  for  her  rejection  of  his  suit,  lie 
hringa  to  the  revolutionary  scaffold,  where  she 
pmshes  in  the  presence  of  her  brother.     Julian,  in 
m  own  person,  undergoes  all  the  fearful  vicis- 
fitudes  incidental  to  the  time — is  the  in'otcgce  of 
•princess,  a  prisoner  in  the  Basiile,  an  ccclcsi- 
*rtic  in  favour  at  court,  the  companion  of  wits 
•fid  politicians,  the  friend  and  conlidant  of  Miia- 
heau,  and  the  sole  attendant  of  his  death-bed,  the 
^Unsellor  of  Louis  and  his  unhappy  queen   at 
ttoir  crisis  of  greatest  peril,   a  prisoner  in  the 
^bbaye,  and  a  spectator  of  tho  indescribable  mas- 
sacres, murders,  and  mock  justice,  which  cliarac- ; 
derided  that  infernal   shamble,    from  which   he  | 
^^ipcs,  notwithstanding  his  avowed   scorn  and ' 
^fiance  of  the  ruling  assassins,  because  they  can- 
Hot  alay  the  son  of  Rousseau.     The  picture  of  tho 
^nic  which  the  author  has  drawn  embraces,  as  the  j 
'^'ader  will  perceive,  an  immense  vanoty  both  of  i 
Jctore  and  incidents ;  and  if  tho  action  is  at  times  j 
*^Umed,  and  the  entire  work  marked  hy  many  • 
*'^nipt  transitions,  it  is  no  more  than  might  be 
J^pected,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case.     We 
have  many  portraits  of  historical  personages  drawn, 
?r  rather  sketched,  with  a  vigorous  hand ; — here  • 
1*  one : —  i 

This  kiiig  was  not  a  Lonis  XIV.,  eithor  in  mind  or  in  I 
^**»nners;  so  that  it  niijjht  well  be  suiil  of  liini,  as  of  I 
^me  other  princo — '*  I  have  seen  the  kin  us  but  1  have 
^ot  Kt-en  his  majeity."  An  oxti-cine  emlionp'»int  in  aj 
•"wns  iiirtn  is  necosaui-ily  ungraceful.  J.ouis  WI.  wa"*  i 
'^•'•ly  twenty  Ave  years  of  ago,  but  his  ligun-  was  that  <»r' 
■'n.m  of  >iuy — his  rud«ly  r.oinph.-xioji  -vvas  Ui<'  "m^v  t  !'«•.• 
^  >uai]i  aibuttt  biiu.    His  fa^M  Upr*^  Uic  liuinUoiao  icu-  I 


hu-cs  of  liis  family,  "but  buriiul  in  fut,'*  says  Chamfort, 
his  hirpje  heavy  chin  announced  tho  potency  of  the  phy- 
sical elements  of  life.  His  rocedin;^  forcliead  was  a 
dqdorabltj  calumny  upon  his  intellect,  v.liich  in  many 
respects  was  far  superior  to  the  general  impression  ctm- 
veyed  by  this  Kind  of  physiognomy.  His  step  was  heavy, 
and  his  bo  ly  scomel  biully  poised  upon  Ins  lo.;s,  and 
•,'fivo  amj)h5  sjope  to  tlio  tales  of  tlie  scandal  mongers, 
that  lie  w.is  sonu^times  ])otriiyed  into  vinous  excesses. 
He  was  eiisily  fatiguetl,  and  when  riding  in  a  curiage  ho 
would  fj:ll  a»4cop,  and,  as  ihe  domiuo  lisiivrman  said  to 
the  Quc'n,  he  *•  snored  aloud."  His  h»o]:  might  have 
been  uoble,  but  in  conseiiucnce  of  his  beiirg  shortsighted 
he  frequently  blinked  with  his  eyes,  and  movwd  his  liead 
backwards  and  forwards  vei;}'  ungracefully.  His  voice 
was  Iiarsh  and  disai^'reeable.  He  Avas  either  peevisli  and 
cross,  or  vapidly  good-himioured ;  his  gravity  was  fre- 
quently notiiing  nioro  tlian]ill-tempcr,  while  his  gaiety 
usually  (b':^'eneratcd  into  coiu-se  lau^ht<  r.  In  short,  he 
was  ojio  of  those  men  whom  we  can  love,  and  even  re- 
spect, so  long  as  we  liave  no  cause  of  complaint  against 
them,  but  who  become  ridiculous  and  odious  tho  moment 
we  cease  to  love  them. 

That  }i[arie  Antoinette  played  a  pretty  efficient 
part  by  her  inultipli(;d  fooleries  and  extravagance, 
united  with  her  disroc^iu'd  of  French  prejudices 
and  ctitiuette,  in  insurin^^  and  accelerating  the 
ruin  of  her  husband,  most  readers  of  modern 
French  liistory  know  pretty  well.  The  pathetic 
portrait  of  Ihirko  contrasts  amusingly  with  the 
soatlered  delineations  of  the  seltish  and  senseless 
mass  of  frivolity  and  vanity  which  stands  for  the 
jj^uoen  of  Louis  in  these  volumes.  AVe  extract  a 
])assage  significantly  suggestive  of  the  character 
of  the  woman. 

Some  of  these  head  dresses  were  extraordinary  indeed. 
A  little  thr»:*e-maoted  vessel,  with  sails  an-l  tlags,  rnddc-r 
arul  guns,  was  sometimes  displayed  upon  tlie  heatl,  wliere- 
upon  the  gallant  i>oi'ts  said  that  T.ov<'.  was  arming  liimself 
with  gun<  instead  of  arrows,  wliilst  tlie  wits  declarotl 
til  at  tho  women's  heads  being  now  i)rovidcd  wit  h  a  rudib^r, 
tliero  was  souie  chance  of  their  going  sttiadily.  Leonard, 
queen's  liea«l-dr( •<-■.. .r,ha\ing  boasleil  that  lie  could  place 
a  cliiMuise  gracefully  in  tlie  hei  l-dri;ss  of  the  Duchess 
de  Lurgnes  without  her  knowle<lge,  pennission  to  make 
tlie  attempt  was  askeil  of  the  queen,  th;3  duchess  being 
her  maid  of  honour,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  (jueeu 
giive  her  cnustjut,  and  tho  duche>s  was  complimented  for 
the  exquisite  taste  di-^i^b.yed  in  the  arrangeii'.ent  of  her 
he.ul-dress.  I>on  ird  was  hiuded  to  the  skies,  and  all 
t!ie  Court  ladies  adopto  I  the  "coiM'in-e  a  la  chemise;"  tho 
more  modest  wore  the  *'  coiilure  a  la  seniettc."  Let  not 
my  fair  reader  pii.-ture  to  herself  a  line  ilamask  table 
napkin.  No,  rustic  himpli<uty  Avas  the  order  of  the  day  ; 
a  j.rood  coarse  wliitey-biuwn  table-napkin  was  the  mode  ; 
a  perfectly  whit<>  one  would  have  interfered  Avith  tho  bril- 
liancy of  the  ('omple-Kion.  To  givi;  the  ladies  a  yet  moro 
rustic  air,  a  few  ve.:,'et.di!es  were  sometimes  added,  not 
constructed  of  pn-tehoai-d,  be  it  o!J^erv^'d,  but  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  nature.  Madame  de  3lalii,'iion  was  much 
admired  with  her  tahli*-nai)kin  a  lite  mx  rouges,  amidsL 
which  Leonard  had  skilfully  dispo.sed  an  artichoke,  a 
<!abl»age  lejf,  a  carrot,  and  a  t'tiw  radishes. 

The  reader  of  these  volumes  will  find  himself 
brought  into  familiar  accpiaintance  with  the  most 
celebrated  and  the  most  notorious  actors  in  tho 
eventful  drama  which  chanxcterised  tho  close  of 
tho  eighteenth  century — as  well  "with  those  who 
suffered  wrong  as  those  who  inflicted  it — tho 
butchers  and  the  victims  of  the  sad  reign  of  terror. 
To  some  of  them  wlio  are  but  casually  mcntitniod 
in  the  nio.-L  ]V)'^uiiiU'  rcconh  <il'  tlie  jtoiiod,  tli«r 
author  has  .;^;iveu  tinuswdl  \)\:o\\u\\v:\vv:v,  vwv'Ww  ^v^ 
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doing  has  brought  forsvard  many  now  facts,  and 
thrown  such  light  upon  others,  as  senses  in  no 
slight  dogroo  to  render  more  intelligible  some  dark 
and  mysterious  passages  in  the  history  of  the 
great  French  llevolution.  His  volumes  will  be 
read  with  avidity  by  thousands,  and  by  no  one 
with  regret. 


Evanjclkul  AUUnce  Prize  Essay  on  Infidelity;  its 
Aspects,  C(tu.^es,  ami  Ajencies.  By  Rev.  T.  Pearson. 
People's  Edition.  London :  Partridge,  Oidcey,  and 
Co.     l><oL 

Wi:  have  elsewhere  stated  our  opinion  of  this 
admirable  work,  which  deals  more  fully  than  any 
otlior  with  the  great  religious  questions  of  the 
iliy.  We  are  glad  to  see  it  in  this  portable  and 
l)(>[)ular  form,  by  which  it  is  rendered  attainable 
by  all  classes  at  a  prico  really  less  in  amount  than 
111: it  of  any  other  book  in  existence  of  the  same 
size  and  produced  in  the  same  excellent  style. 
AVe  cannot  too  warmly  commend  it  to  the  notice 
of  all  thinking  men. 


Jarh'  find  the  Titnncr  of  Wymondhtm;  a  TaU  of  the 
Time  of  Eli  tea  I'd  the  Sixth.  Jiy  Ibc  Autlior  ot 
*'  Mary  Powell."  London  :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue, 
audCo.     1^51. 

TuERE  are  many  passages  of  simple  truth  and 
naturalness  in  this  interesting  story.  It  is  a  talo 
ofKet's  rebellion;  and  tlie  incidents  which  arc 
hero  detailed  arc  so  certainly  those  which  invari- 
ably occur  in  all  rustic  insurrections,  that  though 
an  undisguised  fiction  the  narrative  is  really  as 
likely  to  bo  true  in  the  main  as  not,  and  perhaps 
more  so.  The  author,  though  dealing  with  a  fear- 
ful subject,  has  avoided  all  painful  and  harrowing 
i.coues,  and  presents  us  with  a  readable  and  cheer- 
ful story,  enlivened  with  the  elements  of  an  inno- 
cent domestic  romance. 


'The  Scottish  Review.  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Social 
Progress  and  General  Literature.  No.  VI.  Glas- 
gow: Scottish  Temperance  Lenguo.     1854. 

Tnis  cheapest  of  all  Quarterlies  continues  to  assert 
for  itself  a  high  position  in  popular  literature. 
The  articles  in  the  present  number  have  been 
selected  with  a  view  to  present  exigencies,  and 
are  vigorously  written.  The  paper  on  '*  Shaks- 
peare's  Sots*'  is  amusing,  and  sometliing  more. 
Among  the  others  we  may  point  to  "  The  Gaol  a 
Itefonnatory,"  "  Cliolera  Preventable,''  "  The 
Age  of  Cheap  Literatui-o" — and  the  smai-t  sketch 
of  **  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwcr,"  irova  which  we 
(juoto  the  following  just  eulogium : — 

lUilwor  has  written  of  tlie  world,  and /or  the  urorld,  in 
the  broadest  sense  ;  has  described  society,  from  the  glit- 
tering crown  of  its  heatl  to  the  serrile  sole  of  its  foot ; 
has  p.iintcd  Vd  kinils  of  life,  Uie  high,  the  middle,  the 
mean,  the  t.jwn  and  the  country,  the  convulsive  and  the 
calm, — that  of  noblemen,  of  gamesters,  of  students,  of 
highwaymen,  of  murderers,  and  of  milliners  ;  has  mated 
with  tho  men  and  manners  of  nil  n.70s ;  h  is  reproduced 
'»///;  -iiiu'tliii;  viM/sonjM.!ncc  the  nnrieat  llMnAu  tinu^s, 


and  breathed  life  into  tho  gigantic  skeletons  of  Here?  i,/^ 
neum  and  I'ompeii ;  has  coped  with  many  of  the  ^o^^/ 
and  moral  questions,  as  wcli  as  faithfully  reflected,  t&a 
salient  features  of  our  own  wondrous  mother-age;  ^ 
has,  with  bohl  foot,  invaded  those  regions  of  spccolatiaB 
which  blend  with  the  shadows  and  splendoars  of  the  Wt 
to  come.    It  is  this  wide  and  Catholic  character  wiijeh 
makes  his  writings  so  popular  on  the  Continent. 


Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden.     Edited  b; 
Bell.      Vol.    III.      London:    John 
1854. 


w 
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This  volume  completes  tho  pocket  annotated  edi- 
tion of  Dryden's  poetical  works,  an  edition  with- 
out a  rival  in  point  of  cheapness,  cleamcfls,  and 
beauty  of  print,  and  literary  value.  Tho  ann(yta- 
tions  are  plainly  the  result  of  extensive  njading 
and  true  critical  discrimination.  Those  prefixed 
to  the  prologues  of  Dryden's  Plays  are  particularly 
interesting,  and  will  bo  found  servicciible  to  tho 
general  reader,  as  throwing  considerable  light  (A 
the  social  tracasseries  and  small  politics  of  the 
time. 


2'he  Voice  of  our  Exiles ;  or^  Stray  Leaves  frm  « 
Convict  Ship.  Ldited  by  J).  Ritchie,  Esq.,  Sur- 
geon, U.N.  Edinburgh :  J.  Menzies.  LoDdoo: 
AV.  S.  Orr  and  Co.     1854. 

Wk  have  hero  what  appears  to  us  a  perfect  novelty 
in  literature.  A  surgeon  of  the  Navy,  having  the 
charge  of  convicts  bound  for  Van  Diemeu's  Land, 
starts  a  weekly  literary  journal  among  them  for 
their  amusement  and  instruction.  He  succeeds  in 
enlisting  tho  sympathies  of  all  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  good  number  of  the  prisoners,  many  of 
whom  contribute  at  intervals  various  papen  to  the 
journal.  Wo  have  thus  the  personal  experience, 
the  autobiographies,  the  intellectual  exercises,  and 
the  poetical  effusions  of  thieves,  embezzlers,  bur- 
glars and  pickpockets ;  and  they  show  us  that  the 
degraded  outcast  of  society  is  still  a  man,  aocesahle 
by  the  same  influences  that  move  his  more  fort"' 
nate  and  more  virtuous  brethren,  and  poss^sing 
yet  a  claim  to  their  fellow  feeling  and  kindly 
offices.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  that  this 
volume  does  not  contain  more  in  number  of  the 
compositions  of  the  convicts,  which  rude  and  wn- 
nishcd  though  they  may  have  been,  might  hare 
served  its  purpose  better  than  the  more  cUboratc 
productions  of  the  editor  and  his  compagnoM  ^ 
voyage.  We  were  quite  prepared  to  hear  ^^^ 
project  succeeded  as  it  ought  to  have  dono.  The 
plan  was  creditable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
worthy  editor,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  eerre  as 
a  precedent  to  others  occupying  a  similar  reep^^" 
siblo  office. 


The  Xations  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  their  Destilj^^ 
By  Iv.\N  GoT.oviN.  TiOndon :  Triibner  and  0^' 
1«01. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  a  Russian  by  birt-^ 
and  an  Englishman  by  choice,  gives  us  a  gro^ 
deal  oi"  iafonnation  on  Uu^sian  Mud  Turkish  topics^ 
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it  the  mass  of  it  is  strung  together  in  a  rather 
ofiised  and  unlitcrary  way,  which  will  render 
we  fear,  less  acceptable  to  the  English  reader 
B  it  might  otherwise  have  been.     According  to 
B,  what  we  have  heard  before  is  perfectly  true, 
{.,  that  the  liussians  arc  all  thieyes.     **  General 
litkowsky,"  he  says,  **  stole  tliree  millions  of 
Hesj"  and  Nicholas  said  to  Count  Orloff,  "  When 
stadcnt  says  anything  against  me,  I  learn  it 
nediately :  but  when  millions  are  stolen,  I  am 
9  last  to  know  it."     Ho  appointed  a  commission 
inquire  into  the  embezzling  practices,  and  the 
MTt  was  such  that  he  said  to  Count  OrlofiP, 
Ehere  is  but  one  man  in  the  empire  who  does 
titeal."   The  Count  bowed,  thinking  he  himself 
utile  man ;  but  the  Czar  added — "  That  is  I !" 
it  Nicholas  himself  is  the  assassin  of  Poland, 
ugpary,  and  Armenia,  and  would  be  that  of 
nfcy  if  he  could.   He  is  a  spoiled  drill-sergeant, 
imnan-whipper ;  Haynau  was  but  his  pupil, 
e  hangs,  imprisons,  and  slaughters  the  Russian 
leh;  and  kicks  pregnant  women  with  his  foot. 
Tien  at  Varna  he  kept  his  own  steamer  out  of 
«  reach  of  the  Turkish  guns ;  since  then  ho 
ily  commands  at  renews,   which  he   does  fa- 
itically.      He  takes  off  his  helmet  and  cries, 
Boys,  God  for  us ;  into  the  fire  1"     He  gives  an 
der  to  his  aide-de-camp,  and  forgetting  there  is 
>  danger,  he  bawls,  **i'ight  your  way  througli; 
»not  for  your  family — I  will  provide  for  them  '* 
■4c,  &c.     It  is  not  the  ITralian  mines,  but  the 
Nic  houses  of  Russia,  which  are  the  sources  of 
i  Crar's  wealth.     He  is  the  monopolist  of  the 
Qofiicture  and  the  sale  of  brandy,  and  sells  the 
ht  of  sale  in  each  province  to  the   highest 
der.    He  is  the  great  publican  of  Russia.    The 
rved  and  ragged  peasantry  could  be  of  no  use 
lie  Russian  government,  but  the  Czar  plunder^i 
D  by  the  sale  of  a  disgusting  but  intoxicating 
tor,  and  converts  them  into  a  mine  of  wealth. 
re  is  hardly  a  school  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
aan  villages,  but  there  is  not  a  single  one 
iuvit  its  linking  house.      Thus  it  is  that 
liolas  moralizes  his  subjects.    In  all  the  capitiils 
iossia  a  disgusting  smell  of  brandy  is  every- 
le  exhaled,  and  the  traveller  is  continually 
•wed  by  drunken  men.     The  whole  nation  is 
dcally  blinded  by  alcohol.      Do  away  with 
nkenness,  and  the  bandage  would  fall  from 
r  eyes ;  to  close  the  public  houses  would  bo 
oanguratc  a  revolution.     The  above  arc  a  few 
18  of  the  testimony  of  a  Russian  touching  his 
ireign  and  his  native  countr}'.     He  is  equally 
municativc  on  the  subject  of  the  leading  men 
Etussia — the  Czar's  confidential  tools  and  in- 
ments.     Count  Orloff,  he  tells  us,  is  one  of  the 
36t  and  strongest  men  in  the  empire,  and  is  a 
«irite  on  that  account.     He  was  commander 
he  horse-guards  at  the  accession  of  Nicholas, 
defended  the  Winter  Palace  at  the  time  of  the 
jpiracy.     This  brought  him  into  favour,  and 
be  death  of  Count  Benkendorf  he  was  made 
ister  of  police.      Li  1829   he  drew  up  the 
ty  of  Adrianople.     In  1831,  he  went  to  the 
&  in  Btaricia,  and  when  a  Jroldier  presumed  to 
lain  to  him  the  causes  of  discontent;,  he  knocked  | 


I  him  down  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  killed  him, 
I  an  exploit  which  made  a  great  impression,  and 
terminated  the  insurrection.  In  1844  he  accom- 
panied the  Czar  to  London  and  to  Italy,  and  on 
his  return  accepted  the  post  of  Chief  of  Gendarmes. 
As  Minister  of  Police  he  did  nothing;  but  his 
negligence  was  overlooked,  if  not  winked  at ;  and 
he  was  subsequently  ambassador  to  the  courts  of 
I  Vienna  and  Berlin.  He  has  been  accused  of 
having  poisoned  Diebitsch  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantino,  but  grounds  seem  wanting  for  the 
accusation.  Of  Count  Nesselrode,  M.  Golovin 
tells  us :  He  was  born  on  board  an  English 
vessel,  of  German  parents  in  the  Russian  service, 
and  may  be  therefore  reckoned  as  an  English 
citizen.  In  his  youth  he  served  under  Count 
Stiiselburg  as  secretary  to  the  Russian  embassy  at 
the  Hague,  and  at  Paris  under  Markof,  where  ho 
learnt  to  write  French  correctly.  He  owes  his 
successful  career  to  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Gourieff,  Minister  of  Finance,  very  ugly,  but  ricli 
and  influential ;  it  is  supposed  that  sho  directed 
her  husband  in  the  administration  of  foreign 
affairs.  Nesselrode  is  not  considered  a  diplomatist 
of  the  first  rank ;  he  is  not  partial  to  the  Russians, 
and  devotes  himself  especially  to  the  advance  of 
German  interests.  He  hastened  the  fall  of  Bona- 
parte in  1814,  and  was  well  paid  for  his  services 
by  Louis  XVIII.  He  has  always  shown  himself 
the  champion  of  autocracy  and  the  foe  of  libc- 
ndism.  He  hates  France  as  much  as  Nicholas 
himself  does.  Ho  sacrificed  Poland  to  flatter 
Nicholas,  rather  than  the  Russian  nation,  which 
did  not  demand  it.  Towards  the  close  of  this 
volume  we  find  some  curious  particulars  with  re- 
gard to  the  Russian  detective  police,  which  is  not, 
however,  a  Russian  invention,  but  an  imitation  of 
the  French  system.  This  police  has  its  agents  in 
Paris,  in  London,  and,  wc  are  led  to  infer,  in  all 
the  capitids  of  Europe.  **  The  police  of  Paris 
costs  us  more  than  the  police  of  St.  Petersburg," 
said  the  nephew  of  the  Russian  Minister  of  Police 
to  the  author.  At  another  time  a  functionary  of 
Louis  Philippe  told  him,  *'  We  cannot  suffer  the 
presence  of  secret  foreign  agents  in  Paris ;  w(j 
have  quite  trouble  enough  with  the  accredited 
and  official  agents."  Yet  the  secret  police  per- 
forms its  functions  fi'eely  everywhere,  and  the 
author  vohmteers  to  describe  its  organization  in 
London,  if  Lord  Palmerston  will  let  us  know  his 
opinion  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  French 
functionary  above  mentioned.  The  Grand  Dukr^ 
Constantino  bound  up  the  intercepted  letters  and 
made  them  his  favoiuite  study.  The  Prussian 
minister,  to  whom  he  was  one  day  exhibiting; 
them,  said,  **  We  read  letters  too,  but  wo  do  not 
keep  them.  You  are  fartlier  advanced  than  ^\e 
are." 

Such  ai-o  some  of  the  high-spiced  revelations 
of  this  rather  curious  litoraiy  hodge-podge.  We 
report  them  to  our  readers  for  what  they  are 
worth,  having  no  intention  of  endorsing  tlitm  to 
the  full. 
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New  Emjlish  and  Italian  Pronouncing  and  Explan 
atory  Dictionary,  By  John  Milluouse.  Iu  two 
volumes.  Miliin  :  Silvestri  and  Co.  Loudon  ^ 
llolandi,  Bernors  Street;  Mason,  City-road.  1S4'» 
—53. 

« 
An  Italian  dictionary,  such  as  the  one  before  us. 
has  long  been  a  desideratum ;  and  tvo  gather  from 
a  note  at  the  back  of  the  title-page,  that  we  owo 
this  one  to  the  international  copyright  convention, 
which  secures  to  the  industrious  lexicographer 
:i  property  in  his  work  in  our  own  country.  Tho 
volumes  appear  to  have  been  very  carefully  com- 
piled, and  are  printed  with  remarkable  clearness, 
and  on  good  paper,  apparently  of  English  manu- 
facture. They  are  not  a  mere  vocabulary,  but 
a  complete  dictionary,  with  all  the  necessarj^ 
significations  of  words.  As  this  is  an  important 
point,  wo  shall  quote  a  couple  of  words  taken 
at  random,  as  a  sample  : — 

To  knit,  va,  (prct.  knitted  o  faiit,  part,  hmi)  far  lavori 
(li  niaglie,  intruciare,  annadare,  comp.i|?inarc,legarsti"etto, 
coUegaro  strettamcnte,  attaccarc,  unire ;  (med.)  cicatrix 
zarc  ;  to  A'nit  stockings,  far  calzette,  lavorar  calze  aH'ago, 
ai  ferri ; — one's  brown,  aggrotlare  le  ciglia,  accigli&rsi ; — 
a  net,  iutrccciarc,  fare  una  rete  ; — the  bones  and  miiscles, 
assodare  il  corpo. 

Fine,  sfm.  end,  extremity,  completion,  conclusion  ; 
limits,  extent ;  end,  object,  aim,  design  ;  a  che  fine  ?  t(i 
what  end?  for  what  motive  ?  in  fine,  alia  fin  delle  fine, 
iu  conclusion,  in  fine ;  stare  in  fine,  to  be  at  one's  last 
gasp. 

The  volumes  are  portable  in  size,  the  print  not 
unreadably  small,  and  the  work  is  published  at 
a  very  moderate  price,  considering  that  it  extends 
to  nearly  eleven  hundred  pages. 


NetccastU  as  it  in ;  reviewed  in  its  Moral  Aspects, 
iSocial  State,  and  ISanitary  Condition,  t£c  New 
castle-on-Tyne  :  T.  P.  Barkas.  London :  Tweedie, 
1854. 

Turs  rather  portly  brochure  contains  a  bundle  of 
unwelcome  facts,  with  regard  to  the  good  town 
of  !N'cwcastle-on-Tyne.  We  learn  from  it  that 
the  inhabitants  pay  no  less  a  sum  than  tlireo 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  for  intoxi- 
cating drinks — enough  to  make  Newcastle,  if  laid 
out  on  worthy  objects,  one  of  the  handjsomest, 
the  healthiest,  and  most  prosperous  towns  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  This  large  outlay  for  a 
miserable  purpose  is  above  the  average  of  some 
of  the  worst  places  in  the  kingdom,  and  perhaps 
goes  far  to  explain  the  abnormal  fatality  of  con- 
tagious and  epidemic  pests  and  plagues  in  the 
neighbourhood.  As  a  matter  of  course,  crime 
and  prostitution,  and  every  species  of  demoral- 
ization, prevail  in  a  ratio  corresponding  with  the 
practice  of  intemperance :  it  is  always  so — drunk- 
enness is  the  black  devil  of  our  communities,  and 
leads  the  way  to  ruin  in  all  its  phases.  The 
Temperance  Society  of  the  town  have  done  well 
to  publish  this  picture  of  their  social  condition ; 
perhaps  they  would  do  still  better  by  printing  a 
compilation  from  its  pages  in  a  brief  and  popular 
form,  for  circulation  among  the  multitude  of 
drinkers,  and  of  the  victims  to  the  guzzling 
i'.7v.vV,;i.     Tlicvu  is  im  iid'hvHriio  Iho  commcji'cudi, 


I  classes,  which  cannot  be  too  widely  read,  showi 
I  that  but  for  the  temptations  held  out  by  tlw 
I  moral  styes,  the  public-houses  and  beer-sho^ 
.  the  legitimate  commerce  of  the  town  w^ould 
encouraged  by  the  expenditure  of  Bomethiug  i. 
half  a  million  of  money  per  annum  more  tha^ 
now  expended — a  consideration  which  one  wc^- 
!  think  would  uuike  every  tradesman  a  stren\j^ 
advocate  for  a  Maine  law.  Wc  advert  to  H 
argument,  not  because  it  is  the  strongest — ^heave 
knows  there  are  considemtions  of  infinitely  greafe 
moment — but  because  it  is  likely  to  be  mosteffeo- 
tual,  and  we  would  advise  all  advocates  of  total 
abstinence,  in  this  practical  and  money-gettiBf 
I  age,  to  urge  it  home. 


A  Voice  from  the  Alps;  or,  the  Vaudois  Vallefi, 
AVith  Scenes  by  the  Way  of  Land  and  I^lw  hii- 
toncally  associated.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  SiiiiB. 
Dublin :  llobertson. 

Though,  in  these  locomotive  days,  Switzerland 
and  Italy  are  anything  but  terra  ineoynita,  and 
not  a  few  of  our  own  countrymen  have  already 
favoured  us  long  ago  ^vith  descriptions  of  nearly 
evcr3rthing  worth  describing,  yet  Mr.  Smith  hi 
succeeded  in  concocting  a  vciy  readable  volume. 
The  incidents  in  his  tour  are  meagre  enough  oe^ 
tainly,  and  the  historical  extracts  sufficiently 
lengtliy,  but  the  enlightened  observations  of  thi 
author,  especially  on  religious  subjects,  and  hii 
very  decided  Protestantism,  are,  to  our  thinking 
charms  that  compensate  for  any  deficiency.  If  hii 
has  been  unsparing,  also,  in  his  poetical  qootM 
tions,  he  evinces  such  discrimination  and  judg- 
ment in  the  selection,  that  few  readers  will  Uarni 
him  for  this  garniture  to  his  own  sterner  proa^ 
The  history  of  the  brave  Amaud  and  his  little 
band  is  one  which  can  never  weary,  while  the 
present  condition  of  the  Vaudois  will  bereadwifli 
interest  by  every  friend  of  evangelical  truth.  We 
i*egrct  that  some  very  stupid  typographical  Uod* 
ders  disfigure  the  pages  of  this  praiseworthy  little 
volume. 


England  and  Bussia,  By  R.  Edleston.  London. 
Houlston  and  Stoueman.  Leeds:  A.  W»w^ 
1854. 

This  is  a  ver}'  brief  and  popular  summary  of  the 
social  and  political  antecedents  and  present  state 
and  resources  of  both  England  and  Kussia.  It  u 
well  fitted  for  the  use  of  that  section  of  iho  pub- 
lic for  whom  it  appears  to  be  intended — those,  to 
^sdt,  whoso  opportunities  have  not  made  tbci* 
acquainted  ^\4th  the  political  events  which  origi- 
nated the  present  quarrel,  and  the  systematic 
Ijolicy  of  the  Cziirs,  of  which  aggression  for  the 
Hake  of  aggrandizement  is  the  actuating  principlf- 
The  pamphlet  is  published  at  a  low  price,  and  m 
wortliv  of  a  wide  circulation. 
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mlement  to  "  Vacation  Iiamhle$r  consisting  of 
ke^ections  of  a  Tour  thrmujh  France  to  Italy, 
ni  homeward  hy  Smtzerland,  in  the  Vacation  ojf 
USL  By  T. N. Talfourd.  London:  K.  Moxon. 
954. 

B  all  the  other  writings  of  the  same  pen,  this 
ihninoiis  work  of  the  late  Serjeant  Talfourd 
lishes  evidence  in  almost  every  page  of  a  mind 
ractcrised  by  a  lofty  intelligence  and  thoroughly 
loed  with  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
L  There  is  an  under-current  of  humour,  too, 
tlie  gentlest  kind,  pervading  these  charming 
pters,  mingled  with  a  vein  of  patire  as  playful 
X  is  powerful  and  effective.  Though  we  have 
le  over  this  ground  so  oft<>n,  it  is  refreshing  to 
lel  the  same  path  again  in  company  with  one 
iO^  with  perceptions  ever  alive  to  aught  that  is 
did  or  gi-aceful,  sublime  or  suggestive,  is  inno- 
it  as  infancy  itself  of  the  cant  of  connoisscur- 
ipor  the  wearisome  technicalities  of  the  schools. 
e  Kcm  to  see  with  our  own  eyes,  and  not  with 
a  eyes  of  another,  the  scenes  through  which  he 
ids  us;  and  the  reason  that  such  scenes  are 
ongjit  80  vividly  before  us  in  reading  tliis  book 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Talfourd 
w  theoi  with  a  poet's  eye,  but,  with  the  inhe- 
ittratfafulncss  of  his  nature,  used  no  factitious 
baring  in  the  sketches  he  drew.  He  is  by  no 
ens  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  the  bay  of  Naples, 
Udi  fell  short  of  his  expectation.     But, 

At  eDchflntment  of  the  bay  had  been  moro  perfect,  it 
iddhave  been  broken  nt  our  landing;  fornido  otficials 
iiedour  passports  and  ordered  us  to  the  custoin-honsc, 
writ  there  the  examination  of  our  luggage  ;  and  we 
nlieralded  to  that  den  (»f  rudeness  and  extortion  as 
■ehid  been  followers  of  Mazzini,  doomed  to  await  tlio 
rf»  mercies  of  the  state.  The  annoyances  of  the 
tpditao  Dogono  exceed  those  I  Ir.tve  experienced  in 
mr  places  of  torment — Uiat  of  London  always  ex- 
WL  .  .  .  .  The  want  of  courtesy  in  the  otlicers  was, 
»i8?er,  less  remarkable  than  the  open  daring  of  their 
ortioD ;  for  when,  after  an  hour's  struggle  to  identify 
¥wy  humble  packages,  we  reached,  through  several 
is  of  assault  and  battery,  the  point  of  examination, 
9ete  informed  by  that  expressive  pantomime  in  whi -h 
Italians  excel,  that  unless  we  paid  the  bailiff,  who 
disguised  as  a  soldier,  for  his  abstinence,  he  would 
r  forth  the  whole  of  our  poor  travelling  j>roi»erti«\<  on 
filthy  floor.  Of  course,  we  yielded ;  and  not  knowing 
mnch  would  suffice,  dropped  coin  after  coin  into  the 
e  block  hand  of  the  brigand,  until  it  closed,  and, 
I  a  grinning  smUe,  he  motioned  us  to  take  up  our 
-  Having  an*anged  them  amidst  the  shoves  and 
bei  of  the  guaidians  of  social  order,  and  rescued 
a  from  the  fierce  contention  of  half  a  dozen  p^»r^:rs, 
iting  for  employment,  wo  delivered  them  to  the  two 
ecsftful  combatants,  and  followed  them  to  tlie  Mctoria 

moos  to  leaving  ^Naples,  the  landlord  of  the 
'4SL  produced  the  visiting  book  for  the  custo- 
jy  insci'Iption  of  the  names  of  his  guests.  On 
iTiing  over  the  pages,  **I  was  startled,"  says 
Ifoiml, 

Uie  traces  of  a  well-known  hand,  tremulously  indi- 
ing  the  presence  of  **  Sir  W.  W.  Folleti,"  when  on  a 
*niey— too  late,  alas ! — in  search  of  renovated  strength 
the  autumn  of  1814.  Since  then,  the  calamity  wiiich 
upended  over  that  celebrated  lawyt^r  hus  occurred.  What 
'  extinction  !  llow  sadly  premature,  how  awfully  ami- 
He!  The  contrast  botweeii  life  and  death  never  seemed 


to  me  so  terribly  palpable  as  in  this  reminiscence  thus 
awakened ;  the  action  of  the  life  had  been  so  fei*vid,  the 
desolation  of  the  grave  was  so  rayless.  Before  me  lay 
an  expiring  relic — for  the  writer  was  stritdien  mortally 
when  he  traced  it — of  a  life  of  tlie  most  earnest  endea- 
vours nnd  the  most  brilliant  successes — a  life  loved, 
prized,  cherished,  honoured  beyond  the  common  lot  even 
of  distinguished  men — the  life  of  an  advocate  who  had 
achieved,  Avith  triumphant  ease,  the  foremost  place  in  a 
profession,  which,  in  its  exercise,  involves  intimate  parti- 
cipation with  the  interests,  hopes,  fears,  passions,  affec- 
tions, and  ricissitudcs  of  many  lives  ;  the  lite  of  a  poh- 
tician,  admired  by  the  first  assembly  of  free  men  in  the 
world,  idolised  by  partisans,  respected  by  opponents, 
esteemed  hy  the  best,  consulted  by  the  wisest,  whose 
declining  liealth  was  the  subject  of  solicitude  to  his  sove- 
reign— quenclied  in  its  prime,  hy  too  prodigal  a  use  of 
its  energies ;  and  what  remains  ?  A  name  detvr  to  the 
atl'ections  of  a  few  friends ;  the  waning  image  of  a  modest 
and  earnest  speaker;  and  the  splendid  cxamide  of  suc- 
cess embodied  in  a  fortune  of  i;2(K),00n,  acjiuired  in  ten 
years  by  the  labours  which  hastened  its  extinction — are 
all  this  world  possesses  of  Sir  William  FoUelt.  The 
poet's  anticipation,  "Non  omnis  moriiu*,"  so  far  as  it 
indicates  earthly  duration,  has  no  place  in  the  sur\ivinj{ 
vestiges  of  his  career.  To  mankind,  to  his  countn-,  to 
his  profession,  he  has  loft  nothhig  ;  not  a  measure  con- 
ceived, not  a  danger  averted,  not  a  principle  vindicated, 
not  a  speech  intrinsically  worthy  of  preservation  ;  not  a 
striking  image,  not  an  affecthig  sentinu  iit ;  in  his  deatli 
the  power  of  mortality  is  supreme.  IJow  straniic — how 
sadly  strange — that  a  course  so  splendil  should  end  in 
darkness  so  obscure ! 

This  fine  passage,  suggestive  at  once  of  a  calamity 
so  similar  and  a  contrast  so  luminous  and  striking, 
in  the  writer's  own  ease,  is  followed  by  a  remark- 
ably clever  and  discriminating  analysis  of  the 
genius  and  character  of  Pollctt,  for  which,  it  being 
far  too  long  for  extract,  and  hardly  admitting  of 
partial  quotation,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
volume.  The  travels  of  Talfourd  and  his  party 
end  at  Lausanne,  where,  upon  their  return  from 
Italy,  they  find  their  "  friend  and  the  world's 
favourite,*'  Charles  Dickens,  with  whom  they 
consider  themselves  at  home. 


lite  Present  State  of  Morocco:  a  Chapter  of  ]Miis 
snlnian  Civilization.  By  Xavikii  Diruun:x.  (Tra- 
vellers' Jjibrai-y,  00.)  London :  Longman  and 
Co.     1854. 

Most  of  the  information  contained  in  this  little 
work  will  bo  new  to  the  generality  of  readers,  as 
the  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  the  internal  state 
of  Morocco  is  by  no  means  great.  M.  Durrien 
tells  us  many  things  which,  having  observed 
himself  during  a  residence  in  the  country,  he  can 
certify  to  be  correct.  The  poxmlation,  he  says, 
though  the  country  is  larger  than  Spain,  docs 
not  amount  to  much  more  than  eight  millions. 
It  would  bo  greater  but  for  their  baibarous  and 
superstitious  practices :  tliey  have  no  medical 
skill  worthy  of  the  name — no  surgcr}'  at  all ; 
they  know  not  how  to  defend  themselves  again.'^t 
plague  and  leprosy,  and  do  not  wish  to  know, 
accounting  it  an  oifence  against  heaven  to  seek  to 
avert  the  scourge  which  it  inflicts  upon  true  be- 
lievers. Another  cause  of  their  scanty  popula- 
tion is  the  annual  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  which 
every  Mussulman  is  obliged  to  \U\\  jit  Icii.'^i  oroc 
in  his  life.     The  catavtwi  rV^iyU  t\v>\N  nvio.ic  vwiwn 
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the  sands  of  Egypt,  and  being  composed  of  an 
indiscriminate  rabble,  who  have  undertaken  the 
journey  without  even  the  commonest  precautions, 
the  fatigue,  privations,  and  suffocating  heat  kill 
olf  tlio  pilgrims  by  hundreds,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  march,  and  at  least  one  half  of 
them  are  usiitilly  left  behind  in  the  desert.  We 
have  hero,  in  a  very  brief  space,  an  account  of 
white  slavery  in  Africa;  of  the  government, 
military  organization,  and  sea  forces  of  the 
Moors ;  of  their  soil,  industry,  and  commerce ; 
of  their  manners,  customs,  and  creeds.  The 
writer  advocates  the  abolition  of  their  monopolies 
and  restrictive  tariffs,  and  looks  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  this  once  noble  and  enterprising  people  to 
the  throwing  open  of  the  empire  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world. 


The  Beginning  of  the  End.  The  Present  Struggle 
the  Final  Struggle,  dc.  By  C.  R.  Cameron,  M.A. 
London :  Houlstou  and  Stoneman.    li^54. 

We  are  sick  of  struggles.  Ever  since  the 
"  Coming  Struggle  '*  seized  the  popular  donkey 
by  the  nose,  every  stiipid  strugglcr  has  been  strug- 
gling to  get  his  particular  struggle  into  similar  no- 
toriety. AVe  have  been  struggling  for  the  last  half 
hour  to  get  at  the  sense  of  this  one,  which  may 
bo  called  a  double  struggle,  seeing  that  it  carries 
struggla  upon  struggle  iu  the  title-page ;  but  avc 
can  make  nothing  of  it,  and  must  be  content  to 
struggle  under  the  imputation  of  stupidity  if  the 
/lutlior  charges  us  with  it.  But,  be  it  known  to 
the  whole  community  of  stnigglers,  we  have  doner 
with  struggles  from  henceforth,  and  will  struggle 
-with  them  no  longer.  We  ai'o  a  free  editor,  and 
will  be  emancipated,  and  if  anybody  sends  us 
any  more  struggles,  we  shall  read  ** juggles" 
instead,  and  denounce  them  accordingly. 


lite  Ctistilian.  An  Historical  Tragedy.  In  Five 
Acts.  Bv  T.  N.  Talfouri).  Iiondon  :  E.  Moxon. 
1^53. 

This  drama  is  founded  upon  an  episode  in  the 
history  of  Charles  V.,  and  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  by  a  passage  in  llobertson's  well-known 
work.  It  is  the  old  story  of  patriotic  rebellion 
against  imbecility,  oppression,  and  misrule.  The 
hero,  however,  Don  John  de  Padilla,  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  common  stock  of  patriots,  and  if 
the  records  of  the  time  bo  true,  was  almost  if  not 
quite  worthy  of  the  high  character  which  he  is 
here  made  to  assume.  He  is  meek  and  tolerant 
in  success,  noble  and  magnanimous  in  tftisfortune. 
The  next  most  striking  personage  in  the  piece  is 
the  sometime  lunatic  queen  Joanna,  whose  un- 
happy and  melancholy  lot  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  Spanish  history.  After  the  death  of 
htr  husband,  who  slighted  and  wronged  her,  but 
whom  she  loved  with  a  fervid  and  passionate 
devotion,  she  fell  into  a  state  almost  idiotic,  and 
thus  continued  for  years.  Her  son,  as  regent, 
misgroverncd,  and  provoked  the  rebellion  of  which 
radilla  was  tho  chief.     The  queen  partially  re- 


covers during  its  progress,  and  invests 
authority ;  but  she  relapses  again  into  iE 
and  the  rebellion  ends,  as  all  rebellions  < 
execution  of  the  chief  rebel,  who  in  thi 
case  is  made  to  fall  beneath  the  hcadsn 
in  the  sight  of  his  wife  and  son.     Tl 
appears  not  to  have  been  written  with  a 
representation,  and  may  never  appear 
stage ;  but  it  abounds  in  fine  poetical 
nor  is  it  wanting  in  dramatic  effect,  pa] 
at  the  commencement  and  at  tho  close, 
lowing  is  from  a  scene  between  Padilk 
unfortunate  queen. 

Joanna,  England?    I  was    in    England   oo 

months 
Feasted  at  Windsor,  by  a  monarch  si 
The  Seventh  Henry.    Oh  that  I  ha^ 
Before  I  touched  its  shore  I 
Pad.  I  pray  you,  when 

Joanna,  Because  death  then  had  clasp'd  me  i 
Of  Phihp's  love.  For  weeks  we  hadb 
Upon  the  winlry  seas,  from  Flanden 
For  Spain,  with  no  companions  but  c 
Bougli,  weather-beaten  men,  with  gr 
And  tawny  limbs,  whoso  kindness 

wonder, 
For  never  from  my  women's  lenderei 
Felt  I  such  tnie  observance  as  wild  < 
Had  taught  her  mates ;  and  Philip's 

softened 
By  dear  remorse,  that  made    me 

storms 
That  wukeu'd  it,  till  lightning  stmck 
In  the  black  valley  of  two  mountain 
Lit  into  Imngr)-  crimson  by  strange  f 
That  revell'd  in  the  dripping  cordage 
The  sails  to  sheets  of  tattered  flame,  a 
Gaunt  visages  of  brave  men,  wliom  t 
That  yawn'd  and  glared  around  us 

slinpes 
Immovable  with  horror;  in  that  inst 
By  flash  of  a  huge  splinter,  as  it  fell, 
I  saw  my  husLan«rs  face  bent  down  c 
With  such  remorseful  beauty  as  o'eij 
My  J  ears  of  weorj-  sorrow.  How  I  c 
The  dismal  beach  of  AVeymoutli,  wh< 
From  happy  trance  to  find  myself  in 

The  following  is  the  closing  scene, 
has  surrendered  himself  to  the  axe,  to 
life  of   his  son,  and  to  secure  pardoo 
friends. 

Adrian.  Your  son !  If  you  would  speak  apart 

Pad.  I  thank  you  ;  I  can  toach  him  nothin 
He  has  seen  his  fathers  hfe;  he'll  see 
He'll  leiu-n  no  other  lesson.  Let  me 
One  moment  on  my  glorious  birth-pli 
In  solemn  beauty  by  the  stomi  that  3 
Her  to'.vers  to  fill  my  vision's  grasp. 
The  crown  of  Spain,  fortretis  of  Chiisi 
That  from  the  ages  of  the  mighty  G< 
Hath  kept  thy  liberties  unblemished, 
Fond  Icnedictiou  oT  ihy  dying  sou, 
John  de  Padilla,  who  in  death  enjoys 
The  sense  that  liis  last  hour  has  86 

well, 
And,  witli  strength  of  life's  last  rail/, 
Duration  for  thy  grandeurs  while  the 
On  wliich  thou  sitfst  in  ({ueenly  state 
And  glory  for  thy  children  wliile  Casi 
Shall  tower  among  the  nations  ! 

Maria  ( without j.  I  am  his  wi 

Pudilla's  wife — make  way. 

Pad,  'Tijs  my  wife's  v 
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Pray  let  her  pass;  she  will  less  trouble  you 
Henjal'ter  if  she  see  me. 
I.  Ijet  her  pass ; 

She  most  not  hold  you  long. 

Fear  not ;  she'll  speed  me. 
Enter  Marta,  xcho  embraces  Pauii.la. 
Forgive  nic  that  1  stole  away  to  save 
Oar  son ;  he  is  pardon'd. 

At  wliiit  cost?  your  life  ! 
He  would  have  laid  down  his  young  life  to  add 
An  hour  to  mine,  which  I  have  nobly  used, 
Not  worth  the  purchase  of  a  day,  to  save  him 
To  you  for  many  years. 

Ay ;  many  years. 
They  will  appear  like  moments  when  we  meet 
Beyond  tliose  sunbreaks. 
I.  Then  you  think  me  pardoned  ? 

A^  certainly,  Maria,  as  I  stand 
Enfolding  you,  and  presently  shall  die; 
In  the  serenity  that  fills  my  soul 
I  recognise  assurance  for  us  both 
»    Of  full  remission, 
n  (to  his  Officers).         Why  was  such  a  heart 

A  traitor's  ? 
la§r.  Do  you  dare  to  call  him  traitor  ? 

Forbear,  my  brother ;  when  in  anns  'twas  meet 
To  hurl  such  imputation  back,  but  now 
Meek  resignation  to  the  will  of  Him 
yf\\<y  calls  me  to  His  bar,  alone  should  rale 
The  parting  throbs  of  life.    I  would  not  tax 
The  Regent's  patience  further  ;  so,  at  once, 
TarewelJ.     Rejoice  to  think  that  ore  yon  clouJ, 
That  waits  upon  the  sun,  shall  drink  its  light 
Our  own  Joanna's  little  face  will  shine 
Direct  upon  her  father's. 

{To  Adrian),  You'll  give  passage 
For  these  to  their  old  home  ? 
rtl  Not  there  I — tlip  joys 

Oar  dear  abode  has  nurturetl,  cnish'd  in  earth, 
Will  have  no  portion  in  ethcrial  realms 
Whete  we  shall  meet ;  and  I  must  henceforth 

breathe 
To  dream  of  the  Eternal. 
i  Think  not,  dearest. 

Our  old  delights  will  fail  us ; — no — I  feel 

Upon  this  giddy  margin  of  two  worlds, 

That  there  is  nothing  beautiful  in  this 

The  p&ssion'd  soul  has  clasp'd,  but  shall  partake 

Its  everlasting  essence ;  not  a  scent 

Of  rain-drench'd  flower,  nor  fleece  of  evening 

cloud 
Which   blended  with  a  thought  that  rose  to 

Heaven 
Shall  ever  die ;  but  link'd  with  joy  that  drew 
ColjMir  and  shape  from  this  fair  world,  shall 

shed 
Familiar  sweetness  through  the  glorious  frame 
After  a  thousand  ages, 
•^fwr.  Will  you  speak 

Nothing  of  public  import; — of  your  course? 

*  Nothing — my  course  is  of  the  past — afar 
Already  I  survey  it  as  I  stand 

Assoil'd  from  mortal  strife,  in  hope  to  win 
Eternal  peace.     So  take  at  once  farewell. 
**•.  Let  me  go  with  you  to  the  end. 

*  No  farther ; 

The  way  I  see  is  short.     Farewell  for  this 
world. 

(Exit  Padilla  guarded). 
IDonna  Maria  remains  standing  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sceney  gazing  after  Padilla  and 
supporting  Alphonso. 
^^  Load  her  away ;  thence  she  will  see  him  die. 
**•»  Lead  me  away !     Think  you  I  fear  the  block. 
The  headsman  and  the  axe  ?    No,  I  behold 
A  sainted  hero  turn  those  ghastly  shapes 
To  images  of  triumph  ;  while  it  lasts 
These  eyes  shall  drink  his  mortal  greatness  in  ; 
Kneel  down,  my  son,  and  gaze  >vith  me  ;  you'll 


Nothing  so  beautiful  on  this  ^^ide  Heaven. 

[AlplionsofaHs  on  his  knees  before  Maria., 
but  covers  his  face  unth  his  liands;  she 
stands  erccty  fixedly  gazing  in  tJie  same 
direction. 
Alph.       Forgive  mc;  'tis  not  possible. 
Maria,  He  treads 

Lightly  as  on  the  evening  when  T  changed 
Love's  vow  for  his ;  he  lays  his  robe  aside 
With  airiest  grace  ;  ho  turns  his  head  ;  thank 

God 
I  caught  that  look  and  know  it  met  my  own ; 
He  kneels   before  me;   while  the  sun  sheds 

forth 
A  slanting  glorj'  through  the  lurid  clouds 
That  falls  upon  him  as  a  visible  trat-k 
From  earth  to  heaven ;  and  now  the  headsman 

wields 
His  feeble  axe  in  air. 
Al2)h.  It  falls?  it  fans? 

Maria.     No, — it  has  caught  the  sunbeam,  and  revolves 
Above  him  like  a  crown  of  glory  sent 
To  wreathe  his  head.     He  spreads  his  hands  ; 

his  soul 
Breathes  i)rayer  through  parted  lips  that  keep 

the  hue 
They  wore  in  freshest  youth . 
Alph.  And  now? 

Maria.  With  God. 


A  Reply  to  the  Question,  What  is  to  he  If  one  nithour 
Convicts/  By  A.  Allahdick,  Fnnnor,  Taypojt, 
Fifcshirc.  Edinburgh :  J.  Menzics.  London  : 
On-  and  Co.     1851. 

The  author  of  this  pamplilet  proposes  to  employ 
the  convicts  in  the  reclamation  of  Trastc  lands. 
They  arc  to  work  under  instruction  and  military 
guardianship  ;  and  he  expects  that  in  the  course 
of  twenty-one  years  they  will  convert  1,200 
acres  of  bog  or  moor  into  120  good  ten-acre 
farms,  beginning  with  an  oiitlay  of  something 
under  £300,  and  leaving  off  with  a  property 
worth  more  than  £44,000.  The  scheme  looks 
remarkably  well  upon  paper,  but,  alas  I  it  is  the 
device  of  a  simple-hearted  man,  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  two  sorts  of  human  material  he 
would  have  to  work  with.  On  the  one  liand,  the 
convicts  will  not  work,  and  it  would  cost  more 
to  make  them  do  anything  in  the  worst  way 
than  is  paid  to  honest  men  for  doing  it  in  the 
best  way ;  and  on  the  other  himd,  if  they  would 
work,  government  management  would  neutralise 
their  industry  and  render  it  worse  than  unpro- 
ductive. The  probability  is,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  twenty- one  years,  if  the  experiment  were 
tried,  instead  of  the  forty- four  thousand  pounds'  ■ 
worth  of  property  which  our  worthy  farmer  looks 
for,  there  would  be  a  debt  of  something  like  that 
amount,  and  application  to  Parliament  for  a 
grant  to  pay  it  off.  Looking,  therefore,  to  the 
industrial  attempts  of  government  in  past  years, 
we  cannot  conscientiously  lift  \i\)  our  voice  in 
favour  of  the  present  plan,  though  we  should  be 
very  glad  of  a  satisfactoiy  answer  to  the  question, 
What  is  to  be  Done  with  our  Convicts : 
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ILinnah  and  her  Chick f us.  Troni  the  Gomiau  of 
Kberhard.  By  Jamks  Cochrane.  Edinburgh: 
Johnstone  and  Hunter.  Glasgow :  D.  Bryce. 
Oxford :  F.  Mo  Pherson.  London  :  R.  Theobald. 
1854. 

Thr  plot  of  this  singular  poem  is  a  domestic 
story  of  delightful  naturalness  and  simplicity, 
and  probably  presents  a  faithful  picture  of  village 
lite  in  Germany,  though- there  is  nothing  like  a 
parallel  to  the  circumstances  here  detailed  to  be 
found  in  the  rural  experiences  of  our  own  country. 
Ill  a  late  number  of  the  magazine  we  gave  an 
extract  from  the  poem,  preceded  by  a  brief  essay 
on  hexameter  verse  by  the  translator.  Tliose  of 
our  readers  who  felt  interested  in  the  subject 
have  now  an  opportunity,  by  the  purchase  of 
lifr.  Cochrane' s  volume,  of  pursuing  it  to  its 
close.  These  hexameters  are  written  by  one 
critically  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  their  con- 
stiniction  as  applicable  to  the  English  tongue, 
and  if  not  with  perfect  success,  perhaps  with  a 
nearer  approach  to  it  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
preceding  work. 


?  Ohemistn/  of  Common  Lift\  By  James  F.  W. 
DUSsroN,  M.A.  No.  VI.  The  Liquors  we  Fer- 
aent.      Blackwood   and   Sons.    Edinburgh    and 


Tlie 

ment.      Blackwood   and   Sons,    Edinburgh 
London.     1854. 

This  useful  number  contains  a  popular  digest  of  I 
the  arts  of  brewing  and  distillation,  together  ' 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  processes,  illustrated 
by  wood- engravings.  Some  very  curious  infor- 
mation is  imparted  respecting  the  different  drinks 
and  the  modes  of  preparing  them,  in  vogue  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The  author  adds 
some  valuable  remarks  on  the  comparative  amount 
of  intemperance  prevailing  throughout  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  shows  that  any  con- 
clusions drawn  from  published  statistics  on  that 
matter,  may,  if  taken  without  consideration, 
result  in  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  true 
moral  condition  of  the  three  countries.  England 
really  consumes  more  alcohol  per  head  than  either 
Scotland  or  L:cland. 


Adeline;  or,  Mysteries,  Romance,  and  BealHies  of 
Jewish  Life.  By  O.  W.  T.  Heighway.  Jn  Iwo 
volumes.  London:  Partridge,  Oakey,  and  Co. 
1854. 

The  domestic,  religious,  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  Jews  is  a  subject  of  which  very  little  is 
generally  known,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  first 
work  in  a  popular  form  which  professes  to  give 
any  account  of  it.     The  reader  is  here  introduced 
to  Jews   and  Jewesses  of  the  highest  rank  in 
wealth  and  station,  and  of  the  highest  and  lowest 
too  in  intellectual  qualities.     He  is  ushered  into 
their  private  circles,  and  he  hero  finds  that  all  is 
novelty,  and  novelty  in  its  most  startling  form. 
Ho  is  made  acquainted  with  their  rabbis,  TiJ-  ' 
mudists,  and  mystics — he  follows  them  to  their  • 
private  boudoirs,  to  their  secret  synagogues,  their  ! 
cabbalistic    retreats,    their    princely    drawing- 


rooms,  and  comfortable  kitchens.  He  may  ma 
at  the  rigour  of  their  paternal  rule,  and  may 
inclined  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  such  paa 
obedience  to  tyranny  as  lie.  finds  hero  set  d( 
on  the  part  of  beings  even  of  such  celestial  ] 
fcction  as  the  young  Jewesses,  who  are 
heroines  of  the  tde — but  he  is  treading  upa 
terra  incognita,  and  must  take  the  author's  n 
for  the  correctness  of  much  which  it  is  not  ^ 
to  bring  to  the  touchstone  of  feet.  That 
romance  of  this  work  is  a  fabric  of  strange 
probabilities  may,  perhaps,  be  no  hindrance 
its  success,  seeing  that  it  has  heen  evidently  c 
trived  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  author,  i 
was  bound  to  introduce  every  possible  phase 
Jewish  life  and  character.  Wo  object  agaii 
the  pedantic  parade  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Jjnii 
French,  and  Italian,  in  a  book  intended  forgenor 
reading. 


Christianity,  Worthy  of  God  and  SuitahU  to  Mm 
Three  Discussions,  Sc.  By  Rev.  A.  P.  Black,  A-W 
F.R.S.    London  :  Houlston  and  Stoneman.  185 

The  arguments  set  forth  in  this  pamphlet  « 
not  new,  but  they  are  put  in  a  familiar  form,  an 
are  easily  comprehensible  by  the  class  for  whoi 
they  are  intended.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  fl 
*'  discussions  **  the  author  lias  done  his  ignoxtJ 
antagonists  too  much  honour  in  the  pains  he  h 
taken  to  crush  their  small  fly  upon  liis  big  ^to 
He  appears  to  have  been  unwortliily  matched, 
far  as  wo  can  judge  from  hearing  one  side  of  t 
question,  which  is  all,  or  nearly  *all,  that 
here  reported. 


The  True  Tlieory  of  a  Church.  By  the  Bev.  T. 
HoRTON.  London :  Judd,  Cal thorp  Place,  Gm 
Inn  Road.     1854. 

For  ourselves  we  are  about  tired  of  ecclesiastit 
controversies.  It  is  time  they  were  settled;  ai 
if  they  cannot  be  settled,  then  it  is  time  th 
wore  silenced.  But  settled  or  silenced  thoynei 
will  be  so  long  as  sectarian  rivalries  ejds^  or 
long  as  theological  systems  are  identified  wi 
propagandist  organizations.  Mr.  Horton  I 
certainly  a  right  to  speak,  and  he  speaks  as  w 
as  most  who  will  talk  on  such  a  dry  and  emh 
tering  theme.  AVe  do  not  agree,  however,  ▼: 
his  fundamental  notions ;  his  conclusion  may 
corrcct,  but  tlie  regulating  conditions  of  disciud 
laid  down  by  him  are,  we  think,  tmsonnd  a 
unfounded.  To  tho  common  and  generous  I 
mission  that  there  is  some  truth  at  the  bott(HD 
all  religious  developments,  he  strongly  objecr 
and  seems  to  think  that  an  ecclesiastical  vp^ 
must  be  either  all  right  or  all  wrong.  T 
mistake  results  from  another.  The  Church  is 
^Ir.  H.  regarded  as  an  economy  divinely  ini 
tutcd,  not  as  a  growth,  affected  as  well  as  ii 
gcsted  by  ordinary  human  and  social  necessiti 
Hence  he  appeals  to  the  New  Testament  as 
authority  on  this  question.  Wo  should  ne 
make  such  an  appeal.  TVe  regard  the  New  T 
tument  neither  as  a  revelation  of  metaphysi 
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'  nor  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  It  is  a 
f  fact%^  and  a  statement  of  great  general 
\ principles  which  men  arc  left  to  elaborate, 
ue,  and  apply,  according  as  wisdom, 
r,  or  expediency  may  dictate.  But  Mr. 
is  amusingly  inconsistent  with  his  own 

In  page  5  he  says,  "  We  are  shut  up  to 
ptures  as  our  only  source  of  trustworthy 
on."  In  page  39,  it  is  admitted  that  a 
land  paid  ministry  is  not  essential  to  the 
sal  completeness  of  a  Christian  Church ; 

it  is  practically  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
thc  church.  So  then  the  standard  of 
I,  after  all,  imperfect,  and  it  is  legitimate 
Bment  it,  for  practical  advantages.  Why 
U  that  need  bo  admitted  to  ^dndicate  the 
travagant  ecclesiastical  abuses;  and,  if 
e  gives  not  a  complete  system,  of  what 
at  all  ?  Organization  for  any  pui'pose  is 
d  perfect  according  to  the  measure  in 
t  accomplishes  its  object;  and  to  study 
an  be  practically  improved  in  this  case,  is 
•  work  than  a  lot  of  comments  on  Bible 
id  strong  attacks  on  existing  institutions. 
reBpectably  got  up  essay  contains  some 
I  suggestions ;  is  written  in  a  clenr  and 
ityle,  and  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
itroversies,  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
tk  of  literature  which  they  have  elicited, 
temperate  and  simple  defence  of  *'  Indc- 
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iatnal  life  Aflsuranee  Society.— Extracts  from 
t  of  the  directors  to  the  inemhcTs  at  tin;  annual 
held  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bisliop^gate-stret't, 
Hh,  1854  :— 

directors  have  the  higlu'st  satisfaction  in  again 
the  members  of  your  society,  at  tliis  its  fourth 
\iinar\' meeting,  and  at  the  close  of  a  year  in  the 
which  the  society  has  more  than  doubled  its 
They  cannot  donl)t  that  you  will  now  join  in 
isfiiGtion  in  the  more  than  accomplishnjeut  of 
eetatious,  which  it  is  their  gratifying  duty  now  to 
J  to  you. 

!89  than  541)  proposals  of  assurance  of  sums  to 
mt  of  X'*-28M,5*2n  Os.  2d.  were  made  in  the  vear 
he  12th  of  May,  185;J,  and  the  ^th  of  May,  1^.04, 
M  than  .*<71  policies,  assuring  £HH,-^');?  Hs.  lOd. 
ing  an  annual  revenue  of  i*5,yf<3  hs.  2d.,  wholly 
vo  of  that  arising  fro;n  investments  and  loans, 
Q  issued  in  the  same  porio<l.  The  «li Heron oe, 
78  pn»posals,  have,  ahuost  with  few  e\.peptii)ns, 
lined  by  your  (Ureetors,  who  exercise,  they  feel 
%  roost  sound  discretion  in  rejecting  every  tnms- 
»t  of  on  unexceptionable  character. 
'oUo^ing  tabularstatement  exhibits  the  business 
to  your  society,  and  actually  transacted,  since 
ition  in  1850,  down  to  this  date,  8th  May,  18:)4 :— - 


Nam. of 
rpol. 
israed. 


IB3. 
1*7. 
1U7. 
371. 


Aim.  prems. 
oiinetr 
policies. 


Amounts  Amounts 

assnro<l  by       proposed  for 
now  policies.  ;     Assuraiico. 


£2,127    2    2 

2;aH7   4   7 

5^)    8    2 


■  i:«»<).o'..«o 

•Mi,7V.) 
,  Uis.iVJ 


H  G  i  fHH,7:)2  11  r> 

0  6       ¥i,l(H\  \)  10 

r.  0  ,  lli;jr. »  3  0 

M  10  !  2HH..V21)  tt  2 


ll,ffl4  10    M  i  .111/<11    W  10  I  Mfi^CaN  I'J  > 


"  Adverting  aji^ain  to  tho  now  revenue  for  the  year  now 
ended,  i*5,0H;j  8s.  2d.,  wholly  exclusive  of  that  arising 
from  investments  and  loans,  il  is  most  satisfactory  to 
be  enabled  to  say  that  it  has  neither  arisen  from  acci- 
dental or  passing  causes,  nor  from  lavish  expenditure, 
but  has  been  gathered  in  tho  most  legitimate  manner, 
from  Bomrces  whence,  not  alone  a  continuance  but  also  a 
great  increase  of  it,  may  be  most  confidently  expected. 

*'  Upon  the  point  of  progress,  the  tnie  comparison  and 
test  lie  between  your  society  and  such  now  mighty  esta- 
blishments as  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund,  the  iMjuitable, 
and  others  of  a  purely  mutual  character.  At  the  close 
of  the  fourth  year  of  tho  lirst-meutioned  institution,  its 
annual  revenue  did  not  exciedX2,5(K);  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  year  of  your  society,  its  revenue  is  neaily  four 
times  greater,  or  i'll,0:U  10s.  8d. 

"  There  will  be  read  to  you,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
the  yearly  statements  of  receipt  and  expenditure  up  to 
the  24th  of  March  last,  and  of  the  assets  and  liabihties 
of  your  society,  as  at  that  period  prepared,  certified,  and 
audited  in  terms  of  law  and  the  constitution  of  your 
society.  They  have  been  framed,  as  heretofore,  with  the 
greatest  care  and  caution;  and  hive  been  subjected  to 
the  strictest  scrutiny,  by  comparison  with  the  bocks  and 
vouchers,  on  tho  part  of  your  actuary  and  yoiu*  auditors, 
who  have  certified  to  their  correctness  in  all  respects,  and 
have  been  again  printed  and  copies  sent  to  every  mem- 
ber. Your  directors  ascribe  much  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  all  th(?ir  operations,  to  the  unreserved  pub- 
licity which  has  been  given  invariably  to  your  society's 
financial  condition ;  and  you,  tho  members,  are  again 
invited  to  examine  for  yourselves  tho  books  of  }our 
fjociety. 

«*  And  your  dixeetoT4  Vxave  lo  ?^\»\ft  A\\«A.  ^S\«t  tas^i^^i^^^ 
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fullest  pro\'ision  for  payment  of  the  sums  assured  and 
the  other  obligations  of  yoilr  society,  as  at  the  aitli  of 
March  last,  there  is  seen  to  be  a  sura  of  assets  amount- 
ing to  .£-28,520  5s.  Od. 

"  The  state  of  the  funds,  as  already  mentioned,  realized 
and  invested  in  Government  stock  and  other  securities, 
amounting  to  about  X'0,000,  is  another  point  upon  which 
tlie  members  must  naturally  feel  a  deep  interest,  ns  one 
of  the  chief  indications  of  the  prosperity  and  stability  of 
your  society.  It  is  essential  that  these  funds  should 
continue  to  make  progressive  increase,  tlie  very  object  of 
the  institution  being  the  securing  of  capital  sums  by 
accumulation.  Your  directors  have  much  satisfaction  in 
stating  tliis  to  be  the  case  in  your  society,  at  the  close  of 
this  its  fouiih  financial  year,  and  as  a  matter  also  of 
comparison,  it  may  be  here  stated,  that  at  the  end  of  its 
fourth  year,  all  which  the  greatest  mutual  society  n(>w 
in  existence  could  boast  of,  in  the  way  of  realized  funds, 
was  jQB,50() ;  while  your  realized  funds  now  amount  to 
about  .£0,000. 

"  Tho  entire  sum  thus  lent  since  the  formation  of  the 
society  amounts  to  jC10,710,  and  in  no  instance  has  there 
been  any  default  in  the  payment  of  premiums,  instal- 
ments, or  interest. 

"  In  the  matter  of  the  expenditure,  the  strictest  eco- 
nomy has  continued  to  be  observed.  Some  increase 
over  the  figures  of  past  years  is  obsen^able,  but  nothing 
in  proportion  to  tho  increase  of  business.  In  fact,  the 
partial  incrca^Ogpf  expense  is,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
natural  conse^rence  of  the  increase  of  business.  A 
progressive  increase  of  business  and  connection  is  a 
vital  element  in  the  success  of  your  society ;  it  has 
attained  such  increase,  and  to  a  very  remarkable  degree, 
at  a  most  moderate  cost :  and  your  directors  feel  certain 
that  the  annual  expenditure  will  become,  very  soon,  an 
item  of  very  little  consideration  when  compared  mtli 
the  income  of  your  society. 

"  The  claims  arisen  by  deaths  in  the  course  of  the  past 
year,  amount  but  to  three  in  number,  and  .£7*23  10s.  Od. 
in  amount. 

"  The  proportion  of  loss  is  less  tlian  that  of  previous 
years,  and  continues  to  be  very  far  below  that  mortality 
which  the  tables  are  calculated  to  meet. 

"  The  follol^^ng  table  exhibits  the  total  claims  as  they 
have  arisen  in  each  year,  up  to  tho  '^Ith  of  March  last: — 


Pate. 

No.  of  LiTfis  1     No.  of 
As.sured.     |    Deaths. 

i 

AxnouDU  paid. 

First y car.. i            2H3 
Kfrconddo..;            420 
Thhddo    ...           CI 7 
Fourth  do..!           W» 

1 
3 
3 
3 

£400    0    0 

1,140  l!l    0 

800    0    0 

72:»  19    0 

Up  to  24lh  )  i           .(^ 
Mar.  IKO*.  }  ■■           ^'"^ 

10         ;  ir3.073  18    0 

"  898  lives  were  assiu*ed ;  while  the  deaths  have 
been  much  over  1  per  cent. 

"The  total   amount  paid  does  not  amount  to 
sixth  of  the  total  receipts. 

**  Taking  tho  charges  of  management  and  the  loss« 
death  together,  duiing  the  yenr,  it  is  seen  tliat  the 
income  of  the  year  alone  more  than  meets  the  iin 
outlay  by  a  surplus  of  above  .£3.0'H);  a  eircumstai 
your  directors  again  obsen'e,  of  the  rarest  occnrre 
among  modem  institutions,  and  which,  your  dined 
tnist,  the  membei-s  will  bring  to  the  notice  of  all  wh< 
they  may  desire  to  connect  with  your  society. 

"  According  U*  the  constitution  of  your  society,  a  (livisi 
of  profits  falls  to  be  made  this  year  upon  all  polid 
upon  which  two  annual  premiums  had  been  paid  pri 
to  the  t24th  of  March  last,  and  your  directors  wcreoc 
desirous  to  have  announced  the  precise  results  tot! 
present  meeting.  But,  owing  to  the  transactions  bun 
to  be  brought  down  to  so  late  a  period  as  the  24tli 
March  last,  it  has  not  been  in  the  power  of  yourictwtt 
as  yet,  to  finish  his  duties.  But  your  directors  bafir 
that  within  a  very  few  weeks  from  the  present  time,  tfci 
will  be  able  to  make  known  to  you  the  final  result  of  tk 
scrutiny. 

"Your  diroctorshave  much  gratification  innial(in.fjyi 
aware  that  Kight  Honourable  the  Ix)rd  Viscount Chewta 
Chairman  of  the  Kent  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  8oei«^ 
has  been  elected  by  them  to  be  one  of  thetru8t««n 
your  society  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Harnier;  M 
that  Sir  James  Duke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  Alderman  of  tl 
City  of  London,  has  been  elected  by  them  to  be  oneof  ti 
trustees. 

"  l^pon  this  occasion,  according  to  rotation,  H«* 
Pittard,  Plane,  and  Saddington,  retire  from  the  dirtcj* 
ship,  and  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-elWO* 

"Likewise,  Messrs. Hood, Robertson, and  Clarke,W< 
from  the  auditorship,  and  being  eligible,  offer  thcmMl^ 
and  are  recommended  by  the  directors  for  re-clectkiii 
'•  In  the  name  of  the  Board, 

"  Geobge  Cuvmiko,  Mamgtr,' 
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I  of  the  novels  of  the  season  (not  the  present 
q) — those  huiTying  works  which  *' issue 
liBi  the  press,"  like  the  audience  from  a  theatre 
Bdar  suspicion  of  being  on  fire — the  hero,  in 
»  Qonrse  of  his  adventures,  is  brought  into  Ihe 
a  bibulous  regions  of  the  City.  Here  he  is 
foigled  by  those  who  have  the  charge  of  him 
b  a  large  but  dingy  room,  into  which  a  con- 
Bne  of  respectably- dressed  people,  with  smooth 
i  anxious  faces,  is  pouring.  At  the  further 
d  ia  a  crowded  hustings,  from  which  a  voice  is 
ttd  rising  above  the  din;  but  its  articulations — 
til  the  exception  of  something  resembling  "the 
Liil^;e8  of  the  Patten-raakers*  Company," — are 
t  upon  the  unpractised  ears  of  the  stranger, 
bough  an  enthusiastic  shout  every  now  and 
an  from  the  audience  shows  that  they  are 
sper  in  the  secret.  Once  only  he  catches  a 
vspse  of  the  last  speaker,  a  little  fat  man,  who 
listhe  breast  of  his  blue  coat  with  unction, 
5  bows  till  he  is  lost  from  sight ;  whereupon 
5  shouts  end  in  a  general  roar,  accompanied 
th  waving  of  hats,  and  the  crowd  melts  away 
^m  the  room  as  rapidly  as  it  assembled. 
This  scene,  so  mysterious  to  a  west- end  Cock- 
y,  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  us,  wliose  head 
B  been  poked  in  its  time  into  all  sorts  of 
CTiers.  The  explanation  is,  that  the  hero  of 
^  hour  having  stood  up  as  the  little  fat  cham- 
>n  of  some  invaded  privilege  of  the  Pattcn- 
ikers'  Company  (connected,  perhaps,  with  their 
^ce  in  the  civic  procession),  his  fcllow-livcry- 
in  had  met  on  the  present  occasion  to  present 
tn  with  a  testimonial.  As  for  his  speech,  we 
old  repeat  every  word  of  it.  lie  said  that 
tlough  he  had  often  before  now — he  knew  not 
bat  it  was  owing  to,  if  not  the  good-nature  of 
ankind — been  honoured  witli  the  world's  n]> 
«U8c,  the  present  demonstration  was  out- aud- 
it the  most  transcendently  gratifying  he  had 
^crmet  with  in  his  whole  existence.  He  would 
^deny  that  he  had  done  some  work  (hear  I) — 
««tlie  had  laboured  with  some  zeal  (hear  I  lie:u-I) 
""^  some  success  (hear !  hear !  hear  !) — but 
^t,  he  conceived,  was  nothing  more  than  liis 
ioty  as  a  humble  individual,  and  a  member  oi'u 
TOl.  XJ^i. — }iO.  CCXLVIl. 


corporation  compared  ^vith  which  the  **  Fish- 
mongers* *'  was  scaly  (shouts  of  laughter), .  and 
the  **  Goldsmiths'  "  mere  pinchbeck  (thunders  of 
applause).  As  for  this  magnificent  testimonial 
(a  snuff-box  or  a  mug),  he  would  prize  it  more 
as  a  token  of  their  generosity,  than  of  liis  merits ; 
he  would  gamer  that  precious  mug  in  his  heart, 
as  the  poet  says,  yea,  in  his  heart  of  hearts ;  it 
should  descend  as  an  heir-loom  to  his  remotest 
posterity  ;  and  in  his  last  will  and  testament  he 
would  lay  strict  injunctions  upon  the  first  in- 
heritors to  inscribe  upon  his  tomb,  "  Here  lies  a 
Patten-maker !" 

Since  the  days  when  llussell  Square  was  a 
terra  incognitay  the  City  a  region  of  darkness  and 
fable,  and  silver  forks  an  object  of  reverential 
awe  to  flunkey  authors,  the  practice  of  presenting 
testimonials  has  become  so  universal,  that  one 
might  suppose  the  grandiloquence  of  the  patten- 
maker  on  such  an  occasion  to  have  become  obso- 
lete. Put  this  is  not  the  case.  Vanity  is  of 
more  lasting  stuff  and  faster  colours,  and,  in  fact, 
like  some  miraculous  fabrics  of  the  linen-draper, 
it  looks  all  the  fresher  the  oftener  it  is  worn  and 
washed.  The  same  thing  is  observed  on  still 
more  familiar  occasions  than  testimonial-giving ; 
when  the  healths  of  an  after- supper  party  arc 
drank  severally  and  individually  in  connection 
with  the  professions  or  pursuits  to  which  Ihcy 
are  attached.  Thus  a  blushing  and  stammering 
middy  gets  up  to  return  thanks  for  himself  and 
the  Poyal  Navy,  with  the  souls  of  all  the  admirals 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  swelling  in  his  bosom, 
and  feeling  as  majestic  to  himself,  in  spite  of  his 
embarrassment,  as  a  seventy-four  going  largo 
before  the  wind.  Thus  the  author  of  a  periodical 
essay,  called  upon  to  acknowledge  the  honour 
done  to  himself  and  the  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  oppressed  with  the- responsibility. 
His  initials,  given  so  suddenly  to  fiime,  are  iden- 
titiod  in  an  awful  manner  ^^dth  the  taste  and 
genius  of  a  whole  age  ;  and  his  speech  is  a  sui- 
prising  compound  of  mock  humility,  exulting 
vanity,  and  abject  gratitude. 

Put   although   the   frequency   of  testimonials 
does  not  lessen  their  effect  to  the  presentee,  any 
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more  than  tho  essayist  or  reefer  aforesaid  is  the 
less  flattered  on  account  of  llic  very  same  com- 
pliment being  paid  indiscriminately  to  the  rest 
of  tlie  company,  still  it  tempts  tlie  bystanders  to 
inquire  into  the  rationale  of  a  practice  which  has 
extended  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  societ}', 
and  become  one  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  tho  time.  But  the  bystaudci-s  aie  few  in 
number.  If  all  those  were  counted  who  have 
never  received,  or  been  instrumental  in  giving, 
a  testimonial,  they  would  be  found  to  form  a 
very  insignificant  minority.  The  time  has  gone 
by  when  statues,  columns,  titles  of  nobility,  and 
life  pensions,  were  the  only  marks  of  approbation 
bestowed  upon  individuals  by  their  admiring 
country.  The  duty  of  encoui'aging  public  virtue 
is  now  a  private  function,  and  the  people  testi- 
mouialise  one  another.  Like  charity,  this  kind 
of  giviug  has  become  a  business,  and  the  gentility 
of  the  thing  anns  with  irresistible  force  that 
universal  engine,  tho  subscription-book.  Xobodj' 
will  refuse  a  testimonial  to  anybody,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  whose  turn  it  may  be  next. 
The  skipper  of  a  steam-vessel  receives  a  testi- 
monial from  his  passengers — usually  in  the  form 
of  a  letter,  which,  in  order  to  demonstrate  his 
gratitude,  the  disinterested  recipient  publishes  as 
an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers.  The  testi- 
monial bestowed  upon  the  waiter  of  an  iim 
circulates  round  the  table  in  the  form  of  a  silver 
snulf-box,  with  an  inscription  on  the  lid.  In 
civic  life,  the  occasions  for  this  demonstration  ru'c 
imiumerable ;  and  there  all  is  fish  that  comes  to 
the  net,  from  a  drinkiug  mug  up  to  a  tea  service. 
Xot  very  long  ago,  a  worthy  gentleman  took  tlie 
trouble  of  amassing  a  vast  deal  of  money  by 
gambling  in  railways — whether  by  fair-x)lay  or 
not,  is  none  of  our  business.  This  kind  of  virtue, 
one  would  think,  might  have  been  fairly  supposed 
to  be  its  own  reward ;  but  no,  it  deserved,  and 
must  receive  the  most  substantial  marks  of  ap- 
probation, and  thus  be  held  forth  as  a  golden 
example  to  mankind.  The  testimonialisers  threw 
themselves  into  the  business  with  a  truly  hero- 
ical  enthusiasm  ;  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
pounds  poured  in,  like  a  torrent  of  coal  upon 
Xewcastlo,  and  a  magnificent  fund  was  collected 
to  reward  this  prodigious  man  for  getting  rich. 
One  of  the  oddest  things  of  the  kind,  however, 
occurred  ^vithin  our  own  circle.  We  studied, 
when  a  boy,  a  certain  branch  of  education  in  a 
provincial  town,  under  one  of  the  severest  peda- 
gogues of  tho  old  regime.  Ho  whipped  his  pupils 
with  knotted  cords,  pinched  them  till  they  were 
bhick  and  blue,  and  made  himself  an  object  of 
horror  and  execration  to  the  whole  school.  After 
the  usiial  time,  this  purgatory  was  over,  and 
the  victims  went  abroad  into  the  world,  having 
learned  more  in  suffering  than  in  letters.  Some 
of  them  returned  after  many  years,  and  found 
themselves  once-  more  in  communication  with 
such  of  their  old  associates  as  survived.  The 
pedagogue  was  still  alive,  and  in  good  circum- 
stances. Had  they  tho  generosity  to  let  him 
alone  ? — the  magnanimity  to  smile  at  the  remem- 
brancc  of  their  boyish  tortures  ?  More  than  that, 
tbejr  proaenied  hua  with  a  testimonial ! 


An  acquired  practice  of  any  kind  must  nee 
sarily  have  some  effect,  good  or  bad,  within 
sphere  of  its  operation  ;  and  it  is  not  premati 
one  would  think,  to  expend  a  few  minutes 
examining,  in  a  social  and  etlucal  point  of  vi( 
the  one  referred  to.  The  difficulty  in  a  case 
tho  khid  is  to  get  rid  of  conventional  phrases  : 
preconceived  ideas.  "What  can  be  more  reaa 
able  than  for  a  circle  of  disinterested  admL 
to  testify  their  sense  of  a  man's  merits  by  - 
senting  him  with  a  token  of  their  esteem  ?  I 
the  fact  not  ai-gue  dcs(Tving  on  the  one  side,^ 
generous  feelmg  on  the  other  ?  Does  it  no^ 
monstrate,  at  the  same  moment,  the  existen  * 
virtue,  and  the  capacity  to  appreciate  it  T  H 
questions  one  would  unhesitatingly  answer  ii::: 
afilrmative,  but  for  the  awkward  circuma^t 
noticed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  that  i 
menials  are  frequently  either  improper  or  ul>f 
But  is  it,  then,  unwise,  it  may  be  insisted,  to 
tinguish  brilliant  actions  by  ribbons  and  dec 
tions  ?  Are  the  testimonials  referred  to  anytj 
more  than  an  extension  of  tliis  mode  of  rewanli 
virtue  ?  To  answer  this,  let  us  suppose  that  i 
gift  18  a  ribbon  for  the  button-hole  or  a  star  i 
the  breast ;  and,  there  being  no  limit  to  the  oe 
ord(»r  of  merit,  that  the  whole  of  society,  ixutea 
of  looking  onward  and  upward  to  some  raro  an 
restricted  national  honour,  is  engaged  in  the  pW' 
suit  of  small  distinctions,  obtainable  in  every  wbD 
of  life,  and  within  the  reach  of  every  humai 
being  who  can  command  the  suflfrages  of  a  ceiiai 
number  of  his  brethren.  What  would  be— ^ 
is — tho  effect  of  such  a  system?  Just  this:  t 
induce  a  change  in  motives ;  to  cause  the  absoip 
tion  of  natural  feelings  in  mean  ambitions ;  andt 
distort  natural  justice  by  the  suggestions  of  seBU 
policy.  Public  honours,  few,  far  off,  and  diffica 
of  attainment,  may  be  likened  to  fame;wW 
testimonials  are,  in  their  highest  sense,  only  th 
ephemeral  reputation  for  which  vulgar  minds  « 
ready  to  sacrifice  ever}'  substantial  good,  and  evC 
real  honour.  So  far  from  the  one  being  mere 
an  extension  of  the  other,  they  are  opposite  i» 
antagonistical  in  their  nature. 

The  great  fault  of  the  present  day  lies  in  its  pc 
and  prosaic  tone  of  feeling.  The  stoicism 
fashion,  which  prides  itself  on  its  coldness  and  fit 
dom  from  emotion,  has  penetrated  into  our  \di« 
moral  system.  Our  generous  impulses  are  firof 
to  death,  and  we  can  neither  perform,  nor  seep* 
formed,  a  good  action  without  thinking  of 
reward.  Self-approval  counts  for  nothing.  I 
pleasure  of  acting  well  is  worthless  without  1 
applause ;  and  even  that  comes  tastelessly  on  \ 
ear  of  the  player  on  the  world's  stage,  iinleM  i 
accompanied  with  a  bouquet.  The  uatturol  ft 
ings  are  no  more.  Self-enjoyment  is  dead;  a 
self-respect,  mourning  for  the  loss,  demands  to 
consoled  with  a  testimonial. 

Are  we  to  make  no  distinction,  then,  betvi 
the  useful  and  the  useless  ?  Are  wc  to  suft 
man  who  has  passed  his  life  in  benefiting  his  1 
low-creatures,  to  sink  into  the  tomb  witli  nom 
notice  than  we  bestow  on  him  who  has  di 
nothing  but  live,  and  then  die  ?     If  so,  when 
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fflcouragcmcnt  to  virtue  ?  Thus  questions  the 
atal  and  prosaic  spirit  of  the  time.  By 
oragemcnt  to  virtue  it  means  a  mug.  It 
re  nothing  of  that  inner  life  which  colours  the 
•,  receiving  colour  in  return.  It  cannot  con- 
that  the  benefactor  of  his  kind,  or  hi<i  coun- 
or  his  class,  or  his  trade,  lias  benefited  in  a 
liighcr  degree  himself.  It  is  ignorant  that  he 
Imd  a  joy  in  work  irrespective  of  the  wages  ; 
his  mortal  existence  has  been  a  series  of 
i  recollections  and  delighted  hopes ;  and  that 
sath  is  like  a  happy  sunset  surrounded  by  all 
at  forms  and  golden  hues.  Finally,  it  does 
ecur  to  it  that  the  full  tribute  to  worth  has 
Uy  been  paid ;  for  this  has  only  been  in  ad- 
^  looks,  and  applauding  thoughts — and  not 
muff-box. 

is  tendency  of  the  age  to  the  practical 
m  which  confounds  things  divine  with 
;b  material,  has  a  thousand  other  nianifcsta- 
.  Money  was  originally  the  representative 
kterial  objects,  such  as  food  and  clothing  :  it 
stands  for  feelings.  We  do  not  intei-chango 
hsritieB  of  life  with  our  humbler  brethnm,  but 
tihem.  It  does  not  enter  into  our  heads  that 
a  possessed  of  no  superfluous  wealth  can  feel 
nre  in  offering  u?,  in  a  case  of  accident,  the 
er  of  his  cottage  or  a  seat  at  his  tabic — that  in 
;  00  he  enjoys  a  kindly,  yet  proud  satisfac- 
which  repays  the  service.  We  do  not  think 
inming  his  hospitality  by  seizing  the  first 
rtimity  of  doing  a  good  office  to  himself,  or 
others  of  his  class  who  may  come  in  our  way ; 
b  not  dream  of  sanctifying  the  occasion  by 
ring  into  a  compact  of  love  with  our  folio w- 
,  and  widening  tho  circle  of  our  social  fi3'mpa- 
§.  Instead  of  this,  wo  give  money  for  the 
Iness  received  :  the  debt  is  cancelled,  and  the 
^tional  automaton  passes  on  his  way.     Is 


that  aU  ?  Alas,  no  !  The  tnuisaction  is  placed 
upon  a  new  footing,  and  becomes,  for  the  future, 
an  affair  of  sale  and  barter.  On  one  side  the  re- 
pulsed affections  retire  inwards,  and  shut  them- 
selves up  for  ever  in  their  own  cii'cle ;  and  on  tho 
other,  the  mercenary  bargain  adds  a  new  chill  to 
the  withering  heart,  and  a  new  shade  to  the  soli- 
tary brow. 

There  are  cases  in  which  a  testimonial  is  as 
proper  and  as  dignified  as  in  others  it  is  improper 
or  absurd.  A  man,  for  instance,  may  neglect  his 
business,  and  injure  his  fortune,  in  the  pursuit  of 
SOUK'  scheme  of  national  utility ;  and  in  this  case 
the  loss  may  be  honourably  repaid  in  money  by 
voluntaiy  contributions  from  the  community  for 
which  he  has  made  the  sacrifice.  It  may  happen, 
likewise,  that  a  great  national  benefit  may  be  con- 
ferred by  an  individual  without  any  loss  of  for- 
tune ;  and  in  this  case  an  honoraiy  testimonial 
may  be  presented  with  credit  both  to  the  givers 
and  the  recipient.  In  both  these  examplrs  the 
people  have  only  acted  for  themselves,  instead  of 
waiting  (in  all  probability  in  vain)  to  bo  repre- 
sented by  the  Government.  The  unfrequent  and 
remarkable  transaction  thus  enters  into  a  new 
category;  the  testimonial  takes  the  place  of  a 
pension  or  a  ribbon ;  and  the  gi'atitude  of  tho 
public  has  signalised  itself  without  the  risk  of 
injury  to  the  public  character. 

These,  it  will  be  said,  are  the  grumblings  of  a 
bj^stander.  True :  our  virtue  has  never  been 
tried  with  a  testimonial.  But  a  bystander  is  said 
proverbially  to  see  more  of  the  game  than  the 
players ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  venture  to 
profess  ourscjlvos  one  of  those  iconoclasts  who 
would  break  in  piooes  tho  niat(?rial  images  of  men's 
worship,  and  reston;  the  true  faith  in  the  nobler 
impulses  of  human  nature. 
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story  now  t^ikes  a  leap  of  several  years — five, 
ist,  having  passed  away  since  it  first  opened 
I  the  southern  sea-beach ;  and  we  must  devote 
r  moments  to  tho  record  of  such  changes  as 
has  effected  in  the  aspect  and  circumstances 
MM  of  our  dramatis  personfc,  before  we  pur- 
towards  its  close  the  navrati\'e  of  their 
Qered  course. 

igshawc  remains  very  nineh  the  identical 
lie  was,  but  has  undergone  ti  slight  change 
enonal  appearance,  from  the  ])remature  and 
tifol  grizzling  of  his  once  dark  and  still 
we  and  shaggy  locks.  His  friends  congratu- 
him  upon  the  change  as  an  improvement,  and 
rtainly  imparts  a  half- senatorial,  half-aristo- 
e  air  to  his  broad  countenance  which  it  might 


bo  said  to  have  wanted  before ;  he  does  not  liim- 
self,  however,  regard  his  increasing  stock  of  gray 
hairs  with  the  same  complacency,  and  has  held 
more  than  one  council  with  the  little  barber  on 
the  subject,  and  oxi)erimented  with  a  series  of 
nostrums  recommended  by  that  diminutive  worthy, 
with  the  vain  hope  of  diverting  tho  ravages  of 
time.  Occasionally  he  has  plumped  himself  down 
I  before  the  mirror,  and  made  a  desperate  assault 
I  AN-itli  the  tweezers  upon  the  region  of  the  occiput ; 
but  as  such  attacks  generally  resulted  in  the 
uprooting  of  at  least  as  many  black  as  white 
I  hairs,  and  the  complete  bewildering  of  liis  brain 
from  the  smart  they  gave  rise  to,  ho  has  wisely 
abandoned  such  hopeless  resistance  to  the  decrees 
of  destiny,  and  resigned  himself  to  the  patriarchal 
crown.    In  his  secret  Ueatt  Vv^  \%  wstiVvMi^^^  ^fia\ 
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pcrliap8  he  is  not  fur  wrong,  Unit  ho  lias  grown ! 
suddenly  old  throngli  tlic  many  anxieties  he 
suffers  from  the  combined  causes  of  his  inex- 
plicable health  and  his  persistence  in  the  contra- : 
band  trade.  He  prides  himself,  however,  upon ; 
the  management  of  both,  and  is  as  fully  convinced 
that  but  for  his  unremitting  attention  to  his 
bodily  symptoms,  he  would  have  found,  with 
Beau  I^ash,  *'  snug  lying  in  the  Abbey  "  long 
ago,  as  he  is  that  but  for  his  watchful  guardian- 
ship and  ingenious  custody  of  the  unlawful  stock, 
his  mercantile  career  would  have  been  cut  off  by 
the  excise  in  its  infancy.  He  imagines  himself 
such  a  proficient  in  the  ars  medmdi,  and  is  so 
disputatious  on  the  qualities  of  drugs,  and  so 
impatient  a  patient  when  he  calls  in  the  doctor, 
that  Silverstone  is  growing  weary  of  his  patronage, 
and  would  perhaps  throw  him  up  as  incurable, 
but  for  considerations  with  which  the  reader  is 
acquainted,  and  for  respect  to  the  family,  who  do 
not  participate  in  the  eccentricities  of  their  head 
and  chief.  Bagshawe  has  long  ago,  by  dint  of  piUs 
and  exercise,  got  rid  of  the  humours ;  but  the 
humours  were  no  sooner  gone  than  the  megrims 
threatened  him  with  hoiTors,  and  in  dire  alarm 
he  began  a  course  of  precautionary  measures  to 
stave  off  their  assaults.  With  this  view  he  has 
latterly  purchased  a  formidable  electric  battery, 
and  he  is  employed  at  present  in  administering 
to  himself  a  course  of  electric  shocks,  which,  not- 
withstanding that  he  always,  in  the  first  instance, 
tries  them  upon  Tiger,  as  a  safeguard  against 
unpleasant  consequences,  do,  notwithstanding, 
sometimes  bring  him  upon  his  seat  of  honour 
upon  the  floor  of  the  garret  room  which  he  has 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  whence  most  extra- 
ordinary ejaculations,  both  canine  and  human,  are 
now  and  then  heard  to  proceed. 

We  grieve  to  chronicle  the  change  that  has 
come  over  Betsy  during  the  comparatively  short 
interval  which  has  elapsed  since  we  first  intro- 
duced her  to  the  reader.  J^ut  wc  are  bound  to  a 
rigid  adherence  to  fact,  and  must  declare  the 
truth,  though  in  so  doing  wc  dissipate  for  ever 
the  agreeable  vision  wliich  in  her  charming  person 
it  was  erst  so  delightful  to  contemplate.  'WTien 
people,  and  ladies  especially,  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  grow  fat,  tlie  profoundest  philosopher 
alive  can  never  predicate  with  certainty  at  what 
degree  of  obesity  they  may  choose  to  stop.  Betsy, 
dear  Betsy,  has  doubled  her  weight  and  ampli- 
tude in  the  course  of  the  last  five  years — the 
illuminated  and  illuminating  countenance  has  ex- 
panded to  twice  its  original  area — a  pilous  wail 
bristles  perpetually  on  the  dimpled  cheek — and 
the  voluptuous  double-chin  has  by  some  mysterious 
process  in  the  animal  economy  evolved  a  third 
appendage  of  the  like  description  and  denomination, 
differing  only  from  the  former  two  in  its  supe- 
riority of  brcadtli  and  longitude.  True,  the 
vivifying  smile  which  imparted  cheerfulness  and 
ease  to  all  who  came  within  its  influence,  is  yet 
lighted  up  at  the  call  of  friendship  and  the  re<[ui- 
sitions  of  hospitality  or  etiquette ;  but  it  ilies 
away  sooner  than  it  used  to  do,  and  is  suceeeded 
hy  an  air  of  digmty  much  more  imposing  than 


attractive,  and  by  a  calculating,  abstracted  lootj"^^^ 
in  which  that  pleasing  satisfaction  which  wa*^^^  ~'^- 
once  never  absent  is  now  rarely  visible.  Perhap-  c^  ^  '^ 
Betsy  is  the  subject  of  some  not  unnatural  regretcT-^^  ""^ 
suggested  by  the  portrait  which  the  numberle^--^^^^ 
mirrors  scattered  everj- where  through  the  hous^_^-^  -""J 
return  unflatteringly  to  her  gaze  ;  but  if  tliis  h^T  ,^^°^ 
so,  and  she  secretly  mourns  over  her  charrcr^.^  ""^ 
vanishing  by  amplification,  like  those  of  ttf^  "*^' 
cabbage-rose  in  a  cottager's  garden — she  has  y^^  ^' 

her  compensations,  in  the  loveliness  and  acco**^^  ^^  J't 
plishments  of  her  daughters,  whom  she  has  brou^^  ^c^T^^^' 
home  with  her  on  her  last  return  from  Paris,  i^  ^^^t 
who,  now  budding  into  womanhood,  arc  a  sou^^;;^^  Wzi^^ 
of  no  small  pride — nor,  if  the  truth  is  not  tot:^^^-^  '^ 
concealed,  of  anxiety  either,  to  their  parents.        ^      ^ 

Marie,  the  elder,  is  a  brunette  of  the  liveL^^j. 
temperament,  pretty,  talkative  if  not  wittv,  ^^^ 

well  informed.     She  has  her  father's  dark  " 
and  eyes,  but  instead  of  his  snub  nose,  has 
petit  nez  retrousse,  which  is  such  a  favourit* 
the  other  side  of  the  channel — and  full  ruby 
ever  moist  and  pouting.     She  is  an  utter  i 
to  the  feelings  of  mauvaise-honte,  or  diffidenc- 
fond  of  conversation,  and  ever  ready  to  tak 
part  in  it — is  a  thorough  mistress  of  the  Fi-^cflcA 
language,  and  speaks  it  with  admirable  flueixcj^-. 
is  better  read  in  French  literature  than  the  ffene- 
Tality  of  French  ladies,  and  has  brought  home  a 
collection  of  works  in  that  huiguage,  two-lLirds 
of  which  l^agshawe  would  i)iteh  into  the  ^re^  or 
out  of  the  window,  if  ho  were  aware  of  thei^ 
contents.     She  excels  nuirvellously  as  a  musici^-*»  • 

accomplishing    the    most    difficult    music  Tvi*^^ 
apparent  ease ;    and,  having  a  flexible  voice 
great  compass  though  of  inconsiderable  powc^^^ 
can  rehearse  the  operatic  airs  of  the  day  with  t^^^.^^ 
readiness  and  nonchalance,  if  not  with  the  effeir'^-"^^^ 
of  a  prima  donna.     Thus  pretty  and  aecomphshw^^  ^^ 
she  is  yet  lacking  in  two  things  in  which  womac:^^^^,^ 
young  and  beautiful,  is  rarely  found  wanliDg-^''''^ji!i\ 
these   are,    pei*sonal  vanity,  or,  iis  Betsy  woulcr -^V^-c. 
call  it,   ''proper  pride,"  and,  maidenly  reserve '^^^-^y 
Perhaps  it  is  on  this  very  account,  as  much  as  any^^ 
other,  that  Mario  is  a  g(?neral  favourite — ^the  graced " 
of  her  manners  shedding  a  coi.stant  charm  ovci^ 
the  unaccustomed  freedom  she  allows  herself.  *jc 

The  key  to  much   that  wns  unusual  in  ihcr  "^  *]^ 
demeanour  and  conduct  of  !Marie  Bagshawe  woulr^-^    k 
be  found  in  an  innocent  spirit  of  sarcasm  vrhiclf^'^^^^ 
led  her  practically  to  satirize  the  prejudices  of  hc<^:^  ^ 
sister.     Clara  is  the  reverse  of  Marie  in  intcUec^^  ^j^^ 
and  accomplishment.     She  has  not  the  faculties     -^^^ 
of  application  and  perseverance  ;  though  residcn^cr   ni 
four  years  in  a  circle  where  nothing  I      ~~ 
was  spoken,  she  has  barely  learned  so  mnch 
the  language  as  an  ordinarj^  phrase-book  won" 
have  t might  her ;  and  having  no  ear  for  music, 
able  only  to   toil  painfully  thn.'iij;h  a  few 
pieces,  the  performance  of  which  she  regards  ai?*-"^  ^ 
punishment.     As  a  refuge  from  the  boi*e  of  mus:^^'^' 
which  she  hates,  she  has  taken  to  the  destructi^"— '^ 
of  ]\iper  and  the  waste  of  material,  under  prcten>_^ 
of  painting  in  water-colours ;  but  she  pursues  t^t^^ 
arts  with  a  languor  which  pi-omises  very  indiftc-'-^' 
c:;t  liuccess,  in  Fpile  of  uU  the  exertions  of  L '-'" 
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instroctor,  wbo  considerately  executes  nmc-lentlis 

of   her  productions  with  his  own  hand.      But 

Clara  is  eminently  beautiful,  and  exceedingly  well 

AT^^are  of  that  fact.     She  is  barely  fifteen,  but  she 

]i£xs  reached  her  full  stature — is  as  tall  as  her 

xnomma,  and  never  will  be  taller ;  but  she  has  tlie 

exquisite  figure  of  a  sylph,  an  arm  and  hand 

-vrliich  would  hare  realised  the  dream  of  the  most 

fbccomplished  sculptor  of  ancient  Greece — a  skin 

lil^e  driven  snow  upon  which  a  light  rose  tint  is 

roMected  from  a  sunset  sky — and  soft,  voluptuous, 

IflXiguishing,  dreamy  features,  every  ouo  of  them 

delicately  chiselled  in  proportions  which  would 

liave  mocked  the  severest  criticism,  and  fascinated 

tkxc  dullest  connoisseur  that  ever  gauged  by  line 

and  rule  the  charms  of  the  human  face  divine. 

Her  dense  blue  eyes  are  shaded  by  raven  lashes 

tvro-thirds  of  an  inch  long — her  teeth  are  white 

axid  pearly,  and  regular  as  if  sculptured  from  a 

solid  mass — ^lier  hair,  in  contempt  of  the  prevailing 

fti^hion,  is  neither  plaited  nor  curled,  but,  cropped 

almost  OS  short  as  a  boy^s,  lies  in  thin  spirals  over 

tUc  dear  temples  and  in  negligent  clusters  upon 

tlie  smooth  white  forehead.    But  Clai^a  has  nothing 

to  say  for  herself — ** Fronti milla  Jidea^*  might  be 

i^nritten  upon  her  brow,  where  every  charm  but 

that  of  intelligence  reigns  supreme.     She  is  con- 

Blitationally  and  instinctively  proud,  and  repels 

iixmiliarity,  oven  when  she  does  not  intend  it,  by  a 

liaughty  reserve  which  habit  has  rendered  natural 

to  her.     This  Marie  laughs  at,  and  practically 

ridicules  by  the  adoption  of  a  manner  as  opposed 

to  it  08  possible.     Xot  that  there  is  anything  like 

hostihty  between  the  sisters;  they  love  one  anotlier 

atMut  as  much  as  sisters  who  have  never  been 

se  j)aiated  generally  do,  but  mentally  there  is  very 

little  in  common  between  them. 

Bnt  let  us  descend  from  the  drawing-room  and 
t^lo  a  glance  below  stairs.     Good  Mrs.  Finch, 
tlie  housekeeper,  is  beginning  to  feel  the  indi- 
cations of  approaching  age,  and,  owing  to  increasing 
*ieafiies8,  has  been  compelled  to  resign  one  after 
^.Tiother  most  of  her  responsible  functions  to  Nancy 
Foster,  whom  the  reader  would  now  no  longer 
^"ooognise,  so  much  have  time  and  circumstance, 
that  mould  the  world  to  its  M'ork,  wrought  in  her 
tTansformation.     Nancy  has  grown  into  a  tall  and 
&Kiceful  woman ;  she  is  pale  yet,  but  healthful  as 
^^c  wild  chamois  upon  the  hills ;  she  has  lost  tlie 
^^tiactive  characteristics  of  her  childhood — the 
*^gid  stiffness  of  demeanour,  and  tlie  shai-p  large- 
^<«8  of  feature  which  rendered  her  infancy  un- 
attractive to  those  whose  love  and  kindness  were 
only  won  by  appearances.      She  would  not  be 
<^ed  pretty  now,  nor  yet  handsome,  perhaps,  but 
^>eiutilul  she  certainly  is,  if  there  be  im  ajsthotic 
l^uty  appreciable  by  tlie  eye  which,  gazing  on 
^t,  misses  the  grace  of  exact  proportion,  yet  lingers 
^ith  delight  and  surprise  upon  the  object  wanting 
*^   Nancy  is  taller  by  the  head  than  Betsy  and 
W  daughters — there  is  a  dignity  and  majesty  in 
W  movements  which  would  well  become  any 
fpbere  of  life,  and  a  proj)riety,  even  an  elegance 
^  her  diction,  which   would  bring  a  blush  to 
^^tgy'g  countenance  had  she  but   the  sense  to 
■Ppiiciate  it.     Grateful  to  the  housekeeper,  as  to 


a  tried  benefactor,  Nancy  has  willingly  released 
her  from  the  labours  of  management,  and  has  at 
this  moment  the  weight  of  the  domestic  poncerns 
of  the  establishment  upon  lier  own  shoulders. 
Betsy  submits  to  her  retention  of  the  charge 
because  she  finds  her  account  in  it,  though  affecting 
to  consider  it  an  act  of  presumption  in  such  a 
child ;  but  Bagshawe  liimself  is  grateful  for  her 
services,  and  shows  by  deeds  of  substantial  kind- 
ness his  sense  of  them. 

Time  had  perhaps  done  more  for  Ilted  than 
for  any  other  personage  of  our  story.  The 
int£*rval  that  has  elapsed  since  we  saw  him  last, 
while  elevating  him  to  the  stature  of  some  five 
feet  ten,  has  endowed  liim  with  the  strength  and 
dignity  of  manhood — and  his  constitutional  in- 
dustry, integiity,  and  habits  of  perseverance  have 
home  their  usual  fruits  in  the  expansion  of  his 
intellect,  the  formation  of  his  judgment,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  character  for  sincerity  and 
reliability  which  his  enemies,  if  he  have  any,  do 
not  venture  to  assail.  Bagshawe  and  his  better- 
half,  who  have  long  ago  admitted  him  to  their 
entire  confidence,  congratulate  themselves  upon 
their  good  fortune  in  so  doing ;  and  they  owe  it 
to  his  endeavours  chiefly  that  in  consequence  of 
the  clearness  of  the  accounts,  which  he  has  taken 
entirely  imder  his  control,  they  can  at  any  moment 
ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  their  affairs. 
They  are  not  ungrateful  for  the  service  he  reudew, 
and  pay  him  a  liberal  salary,  expressing  their 
willingness  to  increase  it  at  his  own  suggestion. 
He  is  their  confidential  agent  whenever  one  is 
wanted — travels  to  London  or  Manchester  to 
traj|sact  business  in  Bagshawe's  stead,  whenever 
the  iiumours,  the  neryes,  or  the  megrims  forbid 
the  latter  from  locomotion,  and  has  the  auditing 
of  the  casli  and  banker's  account.  It  may  be 
partly  owing  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  him, 
and  partly  to  his  habits  of  private  study,  which 
alienate  him  from  his  fellows  in  the  establishment, 
that  they  regard  him  with  a  kind  of  jealousy,  and 
assume  towards  him  at  times  a  demeanour  of  mock 
deference,  in  which  Dednail,  with  the  most  serious 
face,  sets  the  example.  They  are  mistaken,  how- 
ever, in  the  supposition  that  this  species  of  practical 
Avit  causes  him  the  least  annoyance — and  as  his 
thews  and  sinews  command  respect,  they  have 
ceased  to  have  recourse  to  any  less  ambiguous 
means  of  offence. 

Wo  shall  not  now  find  Martha  plying  her 
needle  in  the  cottage  on  the  hill-side.  When 
nted,  after  rescuing,  with  the  aid  of  Dickey,  the 
insensible  Nancy  fi-om  her  ruffianly  abductors,  had 
recovered  from  the  shock  inflicted  on  him  by  the 
recognition  of  his  father  in  the  villain  who  had 
borne  her  away — his  first  thought  was  of  his 
mother.  How  would  she  bear  this  terrible  news, 
which  would  at  once  revive  all  tlie  miserable 
apprehensions  from  which  she  had  suftcred  so 
much,  and  which  even  now  cast  a  cloud  of  sorrow 
over  her  whole  life?  As  ho  walked  by  the 
moonlit  waters  he  pondered  the  question,  and 
prayed  Heaven  for  direction  under  the  new  and 
heavy  sorrow.  But  ere  the  barber  returned  with 
Bagshawe  himself  la  oi  ]^o^V!.Vv.\>ia^  V^  ^vyxx^  \cm 
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unci  Nuucy  huiuc,  lir  li:i:l  I'  .1110  lotlio  wise  ivsolu - 
I'u-n  that  his  in»)tin'r  slmulJ  iievor  hear  moiv  oi 
tiiL' cvouU  ci'  tiiai  iiiulit  tiiaii  ^v.iiiUl  uoocssivily 
ivauli  lici*  by  i;rii(.Tal  niiiiour.  ami  llnl  il-  sr.oala 
b;.*  his  cai'i*,  if  ji-^ssiblo,  (o  L.-cphiir  ig-iiorant  ni  Uu" 
loarM  truth  to  thi;  <hiy  oi'  her  ilratlj.  I  Jut  hi-  was 
lio  luiij^iT  (.'initiii'.rd  that  his  mothi  r  miouM  d\\ell 
ill  'lie  in  tlie  0'>iia.f!:e  on  tho  hill — hi-*  wivii.-bed 
iallier  might  nvuvn,  and  afi-idi-iit  uii.yiht  bla>l  h;.r 
peace  lur  evci',  and  |uTha]is  .<!ibiei"l.  her  airiiin  lu 
llie  nili^  ot*  hvr  ivraul.  Jle  hjy  awaki^  all  uiirlit. 
n.-volvinp;  thi»  raeans  of  uvuini^  hi  r  removrd  v.iili- 
oiit  fXL'itin.i;  lur  suspici'iiLs  (>»•  i\'urs. — and  ri.-iuLT 
otrly  in  thij  iiii.rniie^-,  nv.iunii'd  t)  .li>hn  iJriint's 
vjlla  bi'fiive.  ,l'iini  v.:m  oul  uf  Wd,  and  el.iiniinii:  hi> 
]H'oU'L'liiin  on  \.  iiall  of  his  inollicr,  and  liis  sili-nee 
on  tlie  sse<.Tet.  lio  was  about  to  ini]K)><'  n[»on  liiai, 
laitl  Ihtr  whoU"  niiiUi'  unrescrvidl}'  bdiU'e  liiiii. 
and  besouji'lit  l;i.-  adviee  and  a.-^j-i^iliuKH*.  Jolni 
b.oard  the  sioiy  to  thi'  end.  smiling-  rjithii*  lirimly 
at  times  ns  tho  u.nTat'vi'  procicdi-d.  WIuti  it 
"was  finished,  *'  linn  olf  to  your  niothiT  as  fast  as 
you  ean/'  said  lie,  "you  will  c;a< 'i  her  at  b:i'ak- 
I'ast  if  you  nrikc  haste.  Tell  lur  I  am  (-anini;  to 
speak  with  h<  r  on  busjiu-ss  of  iuipnlaiur,  and 
she  nuist  not  be  out  of  tlie  way.  1  sb.all  b.-  there 
hi'fori!  eleven  o'elork.  In  tlie  (•veiling,  when  ynur 
v.Otk  is  douf.  iroiue  luic  direr; iy  and  see  me. — 
Th(?iel  no  talkiii;;  I  be  oil'  aL  o1k'!.»I"  When 
illrd.  having  ubi-ycd  tla  ■;•  ]•■  reiaptory  din  .tlon.^. 
ealled  again  in  tlu-  evening,  he  found  his  nu-lhir 
ius!alled  as  JoIiu'h  housiki  eper,  and  as  miuii 
delighted  as  astonished  at  the-  eliauge  and  at  the 
mode  in  whirh  it  hail  b;in  brought  about.  Tlu  re 
^Fartha  has  resided  ever  !=«iue(\  in  happy  une  jU- 
;?eiousnes.s  of  the  immediate  i-iu-e  of  her  i?ele{r''I.)U 
for  such  an  (•Iliee,  but  tilling  il  to  Uie  entire  s.:li:ii- 
iarti'in  of  liev  bene fai. lor. 

Lawson*s  .-.ludio  and  ]»orti.;it  ;.;allery  is  de.sertetl 
and  shut  up — the  fac«  s,  liau<lsoine  and  ngly,  of 
gentle  and  simple,  have  bci  n  made  over  t'»  tlu* 
original-  for  jinythinii-  they  might  choose  to  give 
for  theiu,  or  are  seatlored  among  the  broker's 
shops,  and  degraded  to  tin;  level  <d*  seeond-luiud 
fimiituro.  Lawson  lias  enntraeted  marriage,  on 
a  plan  not  generally  lurn-ut.  A  gi'iille,  siinplo- 
lieartod  eoniely  girl,  resident  in  the  >anie  h*»;;si'. 
became  enaniouri'd  of  the  invalid  painter,  and  had 
the  naivete  to  tell  hiiu  so. — '•  Vou  will  iievi-r  be 
■svrll  and  strong,"  r^:dd  she,  **  willmut  a  wilb  to 
take  care  of  you — :i\ike  me  your  wife,  and  I  will 
make  ytai  happy  and  eoinfortabb:  at  no  more  cost 
than  you  now  iiuMir  by  living  in  sm-h  a  muddle." 
Th'^  Lniely  artist,  like  a  bo.iby,  or  like  a.  ])hilo- 
soplior,  wliii'hever  the  ^:iga«if.u^  reader  chooses, 
lislened  to  tbi'  artb"^.'  suggestion,  married  the 
^lui])]e  lass,  and  Id.  l«jr  a  tiin'\  at  leas",  a  life  of 
]miv  and  unsipbioLi«\iied  (^nj«)yinc:ir.  llis  wife  | 
fulli!!ed  her  part  of  the  covenant  t;>  ad".dratinn,  i 
and  not  only  made  him  ha[)py  jit  iionie,  but  trans- 1 
foi-med  the  s»iui'what  slovenly  genius  into  a  gen- 1 
lie-nan  abroad  :  I)ut  nu]i:i]>]»ily,  in  bis  e;'>e,  she 
did  more  ;  s]a-  brought  him  in  tin*  course  of  three 
years  u  coupb'  of  chiMrcn.  The  father  fouml  it 
jjoti'fimry  to  nuke  e\erti"us  whieh  the  bachelor 
u'uii/J  have  boiu  hnv^  in  attempting,     Hin  eoii- 


nexion  in  Ikitli  wa.^  too  small  to  yield  him  uiulT  ^^^^ 
protil— and  the  tonnexiou  of  a  portrait  painter  ix 
nioieoviT  ijreeisely  the   tuio  that   needs   const .uit  ^  , 


^\v:\ 


rei  «.  Wid,  as  the  most  enthusiastic  pation  is  center  x  ^^ 
w  ilk  aiit.rding  vou  his  c<uintennnceonee  or  Iwic* ; 


■"  ..a 
^o 

I  So  Lawsju,  leaving  his  wife  and  two  infants  i^n«-,_,-^.  ^ 
I  tinu!  behind  him,  has  gone  to  London — to  walt*^^^  ^ 
.  the  exhibitiuiis — to  draw  ihi?  anliipn* — 1>.»  - *i^^-t»  ^ -.^  *./j 
!  in  tie.'  life  acadiniy — lo  ^.uek  the  brain.s  of  C  j-  '^  ^ 
li.  A.'s — to  atliiei  leciures  un  comparative  air\r  ,-^  ,,  /*" 
,  tany — in  a  word,  as  Xortbeote  r^AA,  '*  to  sior^  ~ruuW 
I  th"  \\v[<y  by  (rod,"  and  make  the  ber«t  he  can*  \r  ^  -2^  ,V 
I  t]:e]n.  Jie  is  in  the  hope  of  establishing  hInl^T•  ^  .xu^i-h' 
,  in  the  nu-troj)idis  in  time,  and  will  send  for  -j.  j^.-^ 

family  a-  s«u»n  as  lortuiie  enable."?  him  to  pivi)ar:  ^   -  .,j.^.  .^ 
iiesl,  however  humble,  for  their  reeei)tion.     Mi    _^    -.(.;/,. 
I  while   he  (ieeupic>  a.  two-])air  back  in  lvalhlx__^  «>oii(..- 
!  plac(?,  where  la-  [»aint>.  hard  all  day  at  such  In — »  -aearis 
tis  he  can  gi.'t   to  d-.»,   at  a  guinea  a-piece  lor  t.^^       jr^.jj, 
tlenieu,  a]id  thirty  shillings  for  ladies,  ^pecin,*-  -aiiezi^j 
'.»f    both    bfdng   I'.xk'ibitod   in   the    a-hoii-wiu  ^^^.i^j^^^. 
I  below.     AVhen  he  his  no  sitters,   he  dabble=-r__iis  ^jj 
I  landseai»es  and  m;;i  ine-jacces,  and  ''bits  of  ttiL^ir^i.f.^  •• 
got  up  for  the  heb-.lumadal  sales  in  the  **  slaugE      ^^J,.^ 
hou>j\"    where  by    the   tiickering    lamp-li:iT       ?jt  .^ 
:  motley  mull itude  of  hungry  dealers,  Avith  ><^-'*'^— -y/jj.. 
!artisti»  intc^rniixed,    nightly  submit   to    rdei.- — :2tk^^ 
fati\  -who,  incarnated  in  a  brandy- nosed  auctiv^  -^q^.j. 
adjudges,    it   may  be   tb.e  dream  of  immort  .s.^/i'/j-' 
and  tile  Weary  work  of  m«»ntlis,   to  the  do«^^*nj /,/ 
"Twentv-two  and  six  I     (iouel     Yours,  3»XJWi7- 
SnitiU^"* 

iiawson  corresponds  with  Ilted,  and  lltetl,   irho 
hri>  a  turn  for  art  himsill',  calls  upon  him  at  cai-h 
•  »f  his  visits  to  town — sometimes  encouraging  ri.c 
povjr  artist  by  the  pnrchase  oi'  a  small  sketeii  lo 
ad'jrn  the  Avails  of  Ids  nn.)ther'8  sitting-room. 

The  o.lu-r  pvM-sonages  of  uur  drama  are  not  *'l* 
sufHeient   im]n»rtanee    that  we   should  cspct'ialiY 
interest  ourselves  about  them.     The  ^lisse.'!  Da"*** 
kills  are  still  the  !Misscs  J)arkhis,  and  destiiicil 
It)  remain  to  tlu'  end  of  the  chapter.     U*i>wcU 
as  mui.'li  a  gentleman  as  ever,  and  no  more;  iir' 
though  hi>  gains  are  not  so  large  as  tlu-y  u<lJ 
bi-.  from  the  hiinph?  fact  that  just  as  Balh  cout 
nue.'  to  declino  in  fa>hionable  cstimatiou  it  mxr^-^ 
in  morale,  ana  hi-^  tield  of  operation  is  conseipieiill^ 
uiit  so  wide,  they  are  yet  far  from  insignilicanr 
and  even  were  they  to  cease  altogt^ther,  he  luu 
feathered  his  ne>t  so  AVell  that  he  could  alibnl  t-  "^  _  j[-s 
al.Kindon   his  'bank"  and  retire  npou  the  fmit^     ^--^hI 
of  his  honest  industry.     J)r.  Silverstonc  Lasaduinf -''V^s 
something  to  his  stores  of  phih)si>phy,   and  look:=*^  ^  jd 
the  philosoidier  bi'tter  than  he  did.  hardwoik  im*f  *  ^^^ 
hanler  jday  hiving  made  him  lean,  sallow,  nnif^       .jj 
leailen-eyed.     Leiilazar  has  not  budged  an  atom  j  ^\ 

he  is  only  a  shade  bigger,  a  shade  more  hairy.  an-Lf 
!i  shade  uglier  than  when  we  tii*st  knew  1dm- 
th. it's  all.      I'hil  r'Ueaks   has  m;UTie<l  u  new  \\iti.< 
and  buried  her;  and  Lawyer  Dilyard  lias  built  a^^ 
new   hou>e  with  his   share  of  the  fourth  Airs.— 
Sneak's  di.'Wry.     Thonmghbrass  is  j^'owu  rathci>^  " 
hix  in  libre,   and   begins  to  talk  pathetically  ancJ^-* 
[Kirenthelieally  of  declining  into  the  vale  (d*  years  ;3r        ' 
but  ther(^  is  a  wonderful  vitality  in  his  appetite^  ^**' 
which  shows  no  sjnnptoms  of  declension.     Johi^^  ^ 
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rear;>  like  ono  who  docs  not  wear  at  all — 
the  passage  of  yciirs  affected  Alartba,  who, 
mind  at  ease,  has  now  not  a  murmuring 
.  Little  Dickey,  the  barber,  continues  to 
anytldng  that  swims,  and  to  shave,  curl, 
do  his  patrons.  Bagshawe's  sou,  proving 
h  of  a  Trojan  for  the  Misses  Darkius,  has 
noved  to  a  preparatory  school  at  Ilarap- 
hero  he  cho|>s  Latin  grammar  in  petticoats, 
ing  been  scientifically  broken  in,  bids  fair 
He  quite  a  prodigy  of  learning. 

CHAPTEIl  XX.I. 

ly  well  be  imagined  that  the  arrival  home 
'  long  an  absence  of  the  two  charming 
idies,  described  in  the  last  chapter,  created 
revolution  in  the  domestic  economy  of  tlie 
fe'fl.  rirst  a  boudoir  had  to  be  fitted  up 
eoond-floor  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  lovely 
-then  the  old  grand  piano,  which  Marie 
oed  ricketty,  wiry,  and  totally  wanting  in 
of  tone,  was  made  over  to  lienlazur  at  his 
nation,  and  a  magnificent  new  Broad  wood, 
>der'8,  installed  in  its  place — then  there 
end  of  new  dresses  and  dress-making, 
md  tiying-on,  ejaculating,  sulking,  and 
,  and  all  the  u^ual  preliminaries  without 
t>ung  beauty  will  not  consent  to  cover  its 
tSB — then  Ml'.  "Wiudsor  must  be  engaged 
the  finishing  polish  to  Marie's  brillinnt 
nd  cai}tivating  style  of  performance — and 
who  was  growing  sick  of  the  endless 
;,  dotting,  and  stippling  of  water-colours, 
ke  lessons  in  Poonah- painting,  by  which 
it  magical  efiocts  were  produced  in  five 
,  and  all  the  delightful  horrors  of  earth- 
nd  eclipse  portrayed  to  the  life  by  a  few 
th  a  scrubbing  brush.  Then  parties  m\i<i 
I  to  introduce  the  girls  to  societj',  and  care 
3  taken  to  have  the  company  select,  and 
old  acquaintances  were  to  be  quiutly 
when  the  invitations  Vr'ere  sent  out,  h.st 
t  of  vulgarity  shouhl  iulect  the  charming 
Betsy  was  especially  desirous  that  the 
Hara  should  })reserve  tlie  placid  repose  of 
rms;  and  having  observed  with  alarm 
pride  of  tlie  maiden  was  apt  to  degenerate 
lenncss  if  her  wishes  were  thwarted,  she 
iicuhir  care,  by  the  gratification  of  every 
to  avoid  even  the  slightest  cause  of  irrita- 
{etsy  had  a  secret  and  powerful  motive 
indulgence,  and  already  began  to  nourish 
very  exalted  hopes  for  her  youngest 
r,  which  wire  not  entirely  without  foun- 
beiug  based  upon  serious  conclusions 
he  had  drawn  from  her  own  observation  ; 
;h  which  the  reader  must  be' made  ac- 
d. 

ippcned  that  on  parting  for  the  last  time 
r  young  pupils  and  their  manmui,  Madame 
the  considerate  proprietress  of  the  pen- 
PasBy,  had  given  them  in  charge  of  M. 
,  a  French  count,  a  mercliant,  and  a  man 
rothlf  although  a  noble  allied  to  the  old 
-and  she  had  laid  a  strict  injunction  upoa 


him,  to  attend  to  the  waiils  and  wishes  of  the 
hidics,  and  not  to  consider  them  out  of  his  juiis- 
diction  until  they  wero  safe  on  English  ground. 
The  Count,  a  vivacious  and  voluble  chiu-acter, 
scarcely  past  the  bounds  of  youth,  had  executed 
tliis  agreeable  commission  with  all  the  politeness 
and  devotion  chai'acteristic  of  his  class.  lie  spoke 
a  delightful  dislocated  Englisli  with  immtmsc 
rapidity,  and  being  a  master  in  the  delicate  art  of 
fiattery,  had  i-endered  the  long  and  wearisome  ride 
in  the  diligence  a  season  of  continued  pleasure 
and  good  humour.  He  had  freed  them  from  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  usually  incident  to  the  journey, 
and  had  evidently  parted  with  them  at  Dover  with 
extreme  reluctance  imd  regret.  Betsy,  with  the 
discrimination  of  a  woman  and  a  mother,  had 
remarked,  what  was  truly  the  case,  that  M.  Dar- 
teau  was  really  fascinated  with  the  exquisite 
graee  and  dazzling  beauty  of  her  younger 
daughter.  She  had  noticed  that  whether  he  over- 
whelmed herself  with  compliments  in  broken 
English,  or  drew  bursts  of  laughter  from  Mario 
by  a  torrent  of  good-humoured  nothings  in  his 
native  tongue,  his  furtive  glances,  his  deepest 
rtispect,  his  most  delicate  attentions,  were  be- 
stowed in  involuntary  homage,  upon  C-lara.  lie 
talked  to  her  but  seldom,  but  with  the  tact  ol* 
good-breeding,  he  drew  her  to  reply,  and  seeming 
to  comprehend  the  superb  abstraction  wduch  ^\•a8 
naturid  to  her,  evidently  regarded  it  as  an  addi- 
tional claim  to  liis  admiration.  On  one  or  two 
occasions  which  arose  during  the  frequent  stop- 
pages on  the  route,  when  the  young  ladies  were 
not  present,  he  made  no  secret  to  Betsy  of  the 
impression  which  her  daughter  had  matle  upon 
his  imagiuation — ho  was  afraid  to  say  his  heart. 
Betsy  atfectcd  to  treat  these  declarations  as  mere 
compliments  and  matters  of  course ;  and  though 
she  could  not  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  Count 
spoke  the  truth,  was  far  from  appearing  to  lend 
a  serious  ear  to  them.  But  when  the  party  took 
leave  of  their  agreeable  cicerone  at  Dover,  Betsy 
gave  him  a  warm  invitation  to  visit  them  at  ]{ath. 
The  Count  accepted  it  eagerly,  and  with  hmd 
demonstrations  of  gi'atitude,  and  declared  that 
though  he  was  bound  to  thenortli  so  far  as  Edin- 
burgh, he  would  not  leave  the  country  without 
the  pleasure  of  renewing  their  intimacy. 

Bogshawe,  when  his  bett(;r  half  liad  made 
him  aware  how  matters  stood,  laughed  at  the 
notion  that  a  child  of  his  should  marry  a  foreign 
nobleman  j  but  he  luul  no  serious  objection  to  the 
match,  he  said,  and  would  allow  things  to  take 
their  course,  though  he  was  pretty  sure  that  a 
wedding  wouldn't  come  of  it.  Betsy  replied  only 
by  a  majestic  toss  of  the  heiwl,  and  bade  liim 
leave  the  management  of  his  daughters  to  her — 
which  the  good  man  was  perfectly  willing  to  do. 

In  duo  time  the  Count,  announcing  hia  visit 
by  a  premoniLoiy  epistle,  wliich  threw  the  whole 
household  into  a  bustle  of  extraordinary  prepara- 
tion, made  his  appearance.  Eveiy  vestig<?  of 
business  had  b'.'cn  removed  from  the  apartunMits 
previous  to  his  arrival — the  public  being  given  to 
undei*stand  that  the  show-rooms  were  undergoing 
fllteratious — and  th$    drawiQ^-roQiat)   fitt^^  ^ 
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teinpomrily  as  a  grand  saloon,  were  devoted  to  the 
r(»coption  of  company  during  his  stay,  Avliich,  for- 
tunately for  the  necessities  of  business,  lasted  but 
three  days.  During  this  time,  however,  short  as 
it  was,  he  had  ample  opportunities  for  converse 
with  Clarry,  ^vith  whom  lie  turned  over  port- 
folios at  home,  or  drove  out  in  a  landau  to  visit 
the  picturesque  environs  of  the  city.  Evening 
parties  were  got  up  for  his  amusement.  Maiie 
displayed  her  brilliant  talents  as  a  musician,  and 
even  Clara,  backed  by  her  sister,  through  some 
few  painfully  acquired  duets,  exhibited  with 
eclat.  0' Swell,  who  was  an  adept  at  picquet, 
won  a  little  of  the  Count's  money  in  the  most 
gentlemanly  way.  Benlazar,  who  instinctively 
warmed  towards  a  man  of  rank,  considerately 
volunteered  to  correct  his  broken  English — **  Ex- 
coose  ma,  mounsare,  ve  don't  call  dis  sheety  *  Pawt' 
— Pat,  mine  goot  sare,  Pat,  dat  is  de  pronoun- 
pation " — a  lesson  for  which  the  Count  thanked 
hini  with  a  profound  obeisance.  Silverstone  got 
liiin  by  the  button,  and  turned  on  the  philosophic 
current  with  his  usual  liberality-;  but  he  found 
his  match  in  the  Frenchman,  who  liaving  been  a 
student  in  his  youth,  and  a  metaphysician  all  his 
life,  disputed  the  dogmas  of  the  Doctor,  and, 
much  to  Bagsliawe's  amiisement,  overthrew  liit; 
arguments.  Bagshawe  found  his  guest  an  inter- 
esting companion,  but  not  being  able  to  talk 
French,  and  conceiving  that  the  next  best  thing 
would  be  to  talk  broken  English,  of  Avhich  he 
made  the  most  abominable  jargon,  did  not  succeed 
in  making  quite  so  favourable  an  impression  upon 
the  gentleman  as  he  could  have  wished.  Seeking 
to  mend-  the  matter,  he  hazarded  a  few  of  his 
French  phrases,  sucli  as,  **  Naturtd  mong  voo  jewy 
cribbage? — Non  ? — Ha, — Shake  one  has  his  gout," 
&c. ;  but  as  these  were  met  by  a  blank  stare  or  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  which  latter  demonstra- 
tion Bagshawe  invariably  imitated,  with  the  air 
of  a  slave  crouching  imder  an  uplifted  bludgeon, 
the  relations  of  the  interlocutors  were  not  much 
improved  by  such  philological  experiments.  In 
these  dilemmas  Mario  generally  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Count 
to  another  subject,  relieved  liim  of  his  emban-ass- 
ment.  More  than  once  Betsy  found  herself 
secretly  wishing  that  Marie  was  out  of  the  way, 
she  chatted  so  incessantly  and  familiarly  with  her 
guest.;  but  when  her  wandering  eyes  fell  upon 
the  beautiful  Clara,  enthroned  like  a  fairy  queen 
upon  a  flower-shaped  ottoman,  and  caught  the 
stolen  glances  which  the  captive  from  time  to 
time  tlirew  in  that  direction,  she  recovered  her 
complacency,  and  glowed  unconsciously  with  ma- 
ternal pride.  She  had  had  the  sense  to  say 
nothing  to  her  daughters  of  the  secret  expecta- 
tions which  she  indulged,  judging  wisely  that  any 
consciousness  on  their  paxt  of  the  end  in  view 
would  be  more  likely  to  lead  to  its  defeat  than  its 
accomplishment.  Neither  host  nor  hostess  were 
sorry  when  the  visit  reached  its  termination. 
"Wliether  it  had  produced  any  eifect  of  a  decisive 
nature,  they  knew  not — the  Count  took  his  de- 
parture in  tiie  body  of  the  mail  for  London  at  the 
close  of  the  third  day  after  his  arrival.    He  took 


leave  of  his  entertainei^is  with  profuse  expresai* 
of  the  most  affectionate  regard — hoped  to  1l 
the  felicity  of  receiving  them  all  to  the  ho« 
tality  of  his  house  in  Paris  whenever  they  sho; 
honour  his  country  with  their  presence,  and  loc^ 
forward  to  a  second  visit  to  Bath  when  buai::; 
called  him  again  to  England. 

It  was  near  noon  on  the  day  after  the  C^ 
had  left.  Betsy  had  been  bustling  about  aHj 
morning  in  a  white  dimity  dressing-gown,  ar^ 
the  mahogany  stands  and  the  figures  of  gimg^ 
stiffening,  the  armorial  bearings  of  her  profe^^ 
and  armed  with  a  bushy  bunch  of  feathera, 
been  for  hours  routing  here,  dusting  there,  i 
restoring  the  show-rooms  to  their  customary  co 
mcrcial  status;  and  having  at  length eflfected  tft 
to  her  satisfaction,  she  sent  for  Clarry  to  the  bac 
room,  and  quietly  shutting  the  door,  and  tunuB 
the  key,  proceeded  to  question  her.  Clarry,  wkn 
the  summons  to  appear  interrupted  in  the  penut 
of  a  charming  tale,  is  not,  on  that  account,  in  tk 
best  possible  humour,  and  desires,  of  all  tliingB, 
to  get  back  to  her  book. 

'*  Clara,  my  love,  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Sit 
down,  dear,  and  now  the  Count  is  gone,  t^llmc 
how  you  have  enjoyed  his  visit." 

"  Law,  mamma,  I  enjoyed  myself  very  well,  o 
course.     I  always  do  when  I  am  let  alone." 

**  And  what  do  you  think  of  Hem  Dai-tean,  IB 
love :  hisn't  his  conversation  very  agreeable?" 

"  0,  very,  mamma,  when  he  talks  English,  1 
makes  such  delightful  blunders,  and  makes  the 
so  fast — it*s  quite  laughable,  if  it  wasn't  BQi 
trouble  to  laugh — besides,  it*s  not  polite,  and  F 
glad  it  isn't." 

**  Of  course  you  would  not  laugh  at  h© 
guest.  But  tell  me — I  want  to  know  what  1 
said  to  you." 

**  0,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  I  have  forgotie 
Marie  can  tell  you  everything  he  said.  I  will 
and  send  her  to  you." 

'*  No,  my  love,  stay  where  you  are.  I  want 
talk  to  f/oUf  not  to  Marie.  Now,  let  me  kn 
everything  the  Coimt  said." 

**  Law,  mamma,  how  is  that  possible?  I  decL 
I  don't  recollect  a  single  thing.  Let  me  see,  y 
he  said  Pa  was  a  model  John  Bull,  and  that 
should  like  to  show  him  Paris;  and  that  you  m 
a  very  charming  and  agreeable  lady.  Therei  n 
I  go  now,  mamma  ?" 

**No,  no.     Sit  still,  and  tell  me  ftirther." 

"Then  I'm  sure  I  can't  recollect  anythi 
more  if  I  sit  here  for  an  hour.  I  wish  the  jabb 
ing  old  beau  had  never  come  here,  that  I  do  !'* 

**  Clara,  Clara !  I'm  really  shocked  at  yonr  r 
garity.  Dear  me,  dear  me !  I'm  afraid,  obi 
you  are  quite  a  fool.  There !  don't  let  me  hi 
himy  pouting.  Go,  since  you  are  determined 
be  disagreeable !" 

**  I  dare  say  I  am  a  fool,  mamma,  but  I  do; 
want  to  be  disagreeable  ;  and  I  am  sure  if  1 1 
known  that  you  wanted  to  know  what  the  Coi 
said  to  me,  1  would  have  tried  to  recoUect  Of  i 
word."  And  Clara  glided  out  of  the  room,  a 
was  soon  deep  in  the  denouement  of  an  ex<3ti 
romance. 
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if.  Dartcau,  it  was  plain,  had  not  broken 
grrwmd,  notwithstanding  the  opportunities  afforded 
aim,  upon  the  subject  of  Betsy's  thoughts.  I'a- 
:^gned  with  the  morning's  work,  and  secretly 
wxed  at  Clarry's  stupidity,  she  thi'cw  herself  for 
rtit  on  the  sofa,  and  revolved  the  probability  of 
my  future  result  from  the  Count's  marked  admi- 
ation  of  her  daughter.  She  had  risen  etu-ly  after 
Ating  up  late  the  night  before  j  and  was  in  the 
Ktof  dropping  off  to  sleep,  when  the  apparition 
i  CSweU,  who,  having  mounted  the  stairs  in 
oops  with  the  stealthy  step  of  a  cat,  burst  into 
ie  room  without  the  slightest  note  of  aunounce- 
mt,  aroused  her  to  the  perception  of  some  un- 
easant  tidings,  of  which  she  saw  by  his  counte- 
ince  that  he  was  the  bearer. 
"Good  heavens!  cousin,"  she  cried,  **whatAis 
ematter?" 

"Bcdad !  my  dear  madam,"  said  0' Swell,  **  'tis 
ft  devij  and  all,  and  no  mistake.  Listhen  to  me, 
f  dear  cra}^hur,  there's  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 
tat  murtherin*  ould  villin,  Williams,  the  excise 
ipecther,  \i-ill  be  down  upon  you  width  a  war- 
it  and  a  gang  of  blackguai'ds  before  you  are  an 
or  older.  Faith,  if  I  hadn't  happened  to  have 
5  posse  comitatus  in  pay  on  me  own  account, 
rouldn't  have  heard  the  news.  Oons!  but  you've 
t  some  d — d  thraytors  among  ye,  and  they've 
rcn  information  about  your  sayoret  I'opositlio- 
•8,  and  they'll  be  here  and  saizc  your  veiy  vitals. 
sath  alive !  my  dear  madam !  wliat  ^WU  we  do  ?" 
Betsy's  eyes  glared  like  the  orbs  of  a  bird  of 
5y,  as  she  compressed  her  plump  lips,  and 
urted  up  equal  to  the  emergency. 
•'Cousin,"  she  said,  *' I  rely  upon  you.  Do 
t  leave  the  house !  Get  Bagshawe  out  of  the 
fcy.  Go  you  to  the  counting-house  and  receive 
e  officers  when  they  come.  Stop  !  here  is  wine 
«1  spirits  to  amuse  them.  Send  Dednail,  Smith, 
id  the  happrentices  to  me  instantly.  When  the 
OTindi-els  come,  have  them  hinto  the  counting- 
msc  and  set  them  to  drink,  lling  for  the  ser- 
ttit,  and  send  for  me.     I  am  dressing,  you  know. 

•iiall  appear  all  in  good  time,  and  when  I  do ! 
i*pear,  we  shall  be  ready  for  them.     But  first  get 
«^8hawe  out  of  the  way — if  he  shows  liimself  he  i 
111  spoil  hall."  '  j 

O'Swell  obeyed  these  orders  with  tlie  precision  I 
^  »  martinet.  He  persuaded  Bagshawe  that  his 
••ce  showed  alarming  symptoms,  and  sent  him  off 
^  flie  instant  to  charge  his  electric  batteiy  for  a 
-'W  remedial  shocks ;  then,  with  the  prompt  as- 
^^tance  of  half-a-dozen  hands,  the  contraband 
^^  were  removed  from  the  cisterns  and  common 
^(poritories  in  the  bed-  rooms,  and  tnuisferred  to 
^^tacles  known  only  to  the  few  whose  secresy 
^^  be  i-elied  upon.  A  few  of  the  bulkier  pack- 
8w  walked  out  at  the  back-door  on  the  shoulders 
'f  John  Hobbs,  and  were  safely  conveyed  to  the 
^^^ging-house.  Betsy  had  done  all ;  and  was 
^^^teally  dressing  when  the  excisemen  made  their 
^I^pearance.  O'Swell,  manifesting  the  utmost  sur- 
^^1  received  them  in  the  counting-house ;  and 
^P^ogising  for  the  absence  of  his  friend  and 
^***»n,  3i(&.  Bagshawe,  incjuircd  in  what  way  he 
^^beof  service  to  them. 


The  officer,  a  rotund,  waddling  figure,  with  a 
prodigious  head  and  paunch  of  ominous  circularity, 
which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  immense 
spider  on  its  hind  legs,  truckled  into  the  room,  and 
beckoning  his  three  followers,  stout  and  stalwart 
fellows,  after  him,  shut  the  door. 

'*  My  business  is  with  Mr.  Bagshawe,"  he  said, 
"but  if  so  be,  as  you  say,  sir,  that  gentleman  is 
indisposed,  why,  then,  I  must  see  the  lady." 

**Och,  to  be  sure,  that's  quite  natural.  It's 
always  plisant  to  do  business  with  the  ladies.  Will 
I  sind  for  her  here  to  obleegc  you  ?" 

"  We  shall  take  it  as  a  favour,  sir." 

O'Swell  pulled  the  housekeeper's  bell,  and,  on 
the  appearance  of  the  servant,  bade  her  inform 
her  mistress  that  a  gentleman  desired  to  speak 
with  her  on  business.  "  Shall  I  say  of  impor- 
thance — (the  fat  little  man  nodded)— on  business 
of  importhance." 

The  girl  returned  in  a  minute  with  the  answer, 
that  her  mistress  was  dressing,  and  would  wait 
upon  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

'*  Bedad,  we  mustn't  hurry  a  lady  at  her  toilet," 
said  O'Swell.  **  Sit  down,  gentlemen.  Perhaps 
I  can  do  as  well  as  the  lady ;  allow  mo  to  ask 
what  is  your  business  :" 

"Why,  then,  our  business  can't  remain  a  secret 
long,  and  T  may  as  well  tell  it  you  as  not,  for  the 
matter  of  that."  And  the  man  lowered  his  voice 
to  a  whisp(T.  "You see,  sir,  we've  got  informa- 
tion, pretty  certain  information  I  take  it,  that 
]\[r.  Bagshawe  is  a  carr)an'  on  of  a  contraband 
trade  in  this  house  ;  and  we've  got  a  search-war- 
rant and  arc  come  to  search  the  premises,  and 
search  we  will,  let  who  shall  say  nay.  In  course 
we  shall  do  it  quiet  and  peaceable ;  and  if  we 
don't  find  no  contraband  here,  wliy  there's  no 
Imrm  done ;  but  if  we  do,  as  I  reckon  we  shall, 
why,  then,  it's  another  thing,  and  a  serous  busi- 
ness." 

Before  the  speaker  had  half  finished  his  ha- 
rangue, O'Swell,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  some 
irresistible  joke,  bui*st  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and 
cackled  and  exploded  till  the  tears  actually  stood 
in  his  eyes.  Then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  he  stopped  short  to  apologise  for  his  rude 
mirth. 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said  "but  by 
St.  Pathrick,  the  thing  is  so  comical,  I  can't  stand 
it.  Bagshawe,  my  friend  Bagshawe,  a  contra- 
bandist. Ho !  ho  !  ho !"  and  he  roared  again. 
"But  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me.  Some 
d — d  wag  has  imposed  ui)on  you,  and  the  tiling  is 
so  nately  imagined,  that  but  for  his  impudence  in 
desavingyou,  I  could  forgive  him.  But,  my  dear 
friendj  we  are  all  loyal  subjects  here,  and  not 
robbers  of  the  revenue.  Be  the  saints,  since  you 
come  in  the  king's  name,  though,  excuse  me  for 
saying  it,  on  a  fool's  eirand,  I  feel  bound  to  honour 
you  as  his  Majesty's  representative,  and  may  the 
divil  fetcli  me  if  one  of  you  stirs  out  of  this  room 
without  tlirinking  his  Majestj-'s  health." 

So  saying,  O'Swell  pioduced  wine  and  spirits 
from  a  cupboai'd,  and  placing  glasses  before  Ids 
awkward  guests,  filled  them  bumpers  of  the 
liquor    they  preferred.    He    mada   \\\tc^^\i  v^ 
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ap^recablc,  cliattcd  so  comically,  replenished  tlieir 
glasses  so  promptly  and  liberally,  proposed  such 
loj'al  toasts,  and  interlarded  llicm  T\dtli  such  warm, 
gallant,  and  tickling  allusit)n8,  that  the  myrmi- 
dons of  the  law  were  delighted  with  liis  humour 
and  urbanity,  and  became  in  their  turn  quite 
loijuacious  and  confidential,  lie  seemed  to  desire 
so  earnestly  to  cultivate  the  acciuaintancc  of  the 
practical  wit  who  had  concocted  a  joko  so  much 
after  his  own  heart,  that  it  is  probable,  had  not  the 
improvised  symposium  been  brought  to  a  sudden 
termiimtiun  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of  Mrs.  Bag- 
ehawc  in  the  full  blaze  of  her  voluminous  charms 
and  gnmdest  attire,  he  would  in  the  end  have 
wormed  the  secret  out  of  the  exciseman,  and  got 
possession  of  the  name  of  the  infonncr. 

Betsy  glanced  round  her  with  a  bland,  yet 
haughty  and  queejilikc  air,  and  with  a  slight 
movement  of  courtesy  to  the  little  tun-bellied 
ofHciid,  requested  to  know  his  business. 

0' Swell  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  as 
if  to  prevent  an  irrepressible  bui'st  of  laughter — 
as  the  man  addressed  stuttered,  stammered, 
blushed,  and,  tossing  off  his  glass  to  give  himself 
courage,  at  length  managed  to  explain  in  such 
overpowering  presence  the  i)urport  of  his  visit. 

As  soon  as  Betsy  could  bo  supposed  to  under- 
stand the  drift  of  his  discouriie,  she  gave  ex- 
l)ression  to  a  sentiment  of  unutterable  contempt, 
which  there  is  no  doubt  she  really  felt — by  a 
scornful  toss  of  the  head,  and  turning  away  from 
the  sight  of  the  warrant,  which  the  man  produced, 
addressed  herself  to  0' Swell. 

"  Cousin,"  said  she,  with  the  air  and  accent 
of  a  tragedy  empress,  "you  ^\nll  do  mo  the  ftivour 
to  accompany  these  persons,  as  "Mr.  Bagshawe  is 
liindisposed,  wherever  tliej'  may  choose  to  go. 
T  suppose  I  may  be  spared  this  liinsult  myself. 
As  they  have  a  warrant  from  the  magistrate,  you 
will  see  that  they  do  their  duty — and  no  more :'' 
and  the  lady,  as  though  scorning  to  breathe  under 
a  degmding  suspicion,  passed  on  into  the  shop, 
where,  all  smiles  and  suavity,  she  was  seen  a 
moment  after  in  converse  with  a  fashionable 
customer. 

0*Swell,  with  the  humour  of  one  enjoying  an 
excellent  joke,  led  the  way  through  the  various 
apartments  of  the  house.  **  Up-  stairs  and  down- 
stairs, and  in  my  lady's  chamber,"  they  went — 
they  opened  cupboards  and  trunks,  boxes  and 
window-seats,  dived  into  water-cistenis,  and 
investigated  chests  of  drawers  and  commodes — 
they  had  fifty  receptacles  unlocked,  lugged  the 
beds  from  the  four-posters,  and  the  slabs  from 
the  sofas,  peeped  into  tho  grand  piano,  and 
moved  every  volume  from  the  shelves  of  the 
library — but  they  found  nothing.  Tho  little 
swag-bellied  official,  half  muzzy  with  the  wine 
he  had  drunk,  weary  vrith  the  clambering  up 
and  down,  and  angry  at  the  routing,  hauling,  and 
lifting  of  the  fruitless  process  he  was  engaged 
in,  and  more  than  half  convinced  that  he  was 
the  subject  of  a  senseless  hoax,  arrived  at  lengtli 
at  the  door  of  tho  garret,  to  which  Bagshawe 
had  betaken  himself  to  enjoy,  undisturbed,  a 
aoUtary  cowsu  ofolcctrici  ty.    He  ha<l  just  charged 


I  half-a-dozen  jars,  and  was  endeavouring  to  coa 

''■  Tiger,  who  did  not  at  all  relish  these  cxperimenti 

to  the  spot  where  their  discharge  would  read 

him,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  rough  hand  upoi 

:  the  handle  of  the  door. 

**  Who's  there  r"  he  shouted  angrily,  "gel 
:  down,  you  can't  come  in  here,  bo  off  with  youT 
'  at  the  same  moment  Tiger  uttered  a  low  growl. 

*''lIo,  ho!"  said  the  revenue  officer,  "there'i 
something  in  it  after  all — and  here,  if  anywhere, 
we  shall  come  upon  the  swag — Open  the  door 
within  there,  in  the  king's  name !" 

This  order,  uttered  in  an  authoritative  Toice, 
;  threw  l^agshawe  into  a  cold  sweat,  and  ho  sank 
I  horrified  into  a  chair ;  but  when  0' Swell  called 
to  him  to  o])cn  the  door,  a  gentleman  wished  to 
speak  with  him,  he  revived  a  little,  and  obeyed 
mechanically.  The  officer  pushed  in  eageriy, 
and  Tiger,  with  as  little  ceremony,  flew  at  hin, 
seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  pulled  him  to  tke 
ground.  Bagshawe,  noticing  that  he  fell  acroM 
the  flexible  chain,  completed  in  an  instant  the 
electric  circle,  and  dog  and  man  rec<;ived  at  onee 
a  shock  which  sent  Tijicr  howling  to  the  coiner 
of  the  room,  and  left  the  exciseman  sprawling  (m 
his  back  like  one  slain  in  battle. 

**  My  God  ! "  roared  Bagshawe.  pretending 
innocence,  **What  madman  is  this — and  what 
the  devil- does  he  do  here  ?  Get  up  you  villain!" 
giving  him  a  kick  in  the  ribs,  which  extorted  a 
(lolcful  groan,  '*Hcre  !  fetch  mo  a  constable!" 

0' Swell  interfered,  and  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  explained  the  circumstances  of  the  in- 
trusion— assuring  Bagshawe,  in  a  whisper,  that 
the  search  was  at  an  end,  and  all  was  right.  He 
then  gave  the  men  directions  to  carry  their 
principal,  who  he  insinuated  had  fallen  into  a  ft 
do^\Ti  into  the  back  drawing-room.  Here  he  had 
him  laid  upon  a  sofa,  sprinkled  externally  Tfith 
J  ''cold  without,"  and  regaled  internally  with  "hat 
with,"  and  succeeded  in  the  course  of  a  tew 
•  hours  in  restoring  him  to  good  health  and  good 
I  humour.  When  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
j  walk,  the  officer,  who  had  already  dismissed  hia 
followers,  wouhl  have  taken  his  departure,  hot 
0' Swell  insisted  that  he  should  satisfy  himself  in* 
regard  to  the  c: intents  of  the  ix)om  whei-eliehad 
unfortunately  been  taken  poorly,  and  led  hi» 
back  to  the  garret,  to  examine  it,  in  order  tW 
ho  might  not  in  future  be  troubled  with  t^ 
slightest  suspicion  of  having  neglected  hia  dtt*! 
j  As  there  was  nothing  Uiere  beyond  a  huge  el^ 
trical  machine,  a  galvanic  battery,  and  tl^^ 
customary  accompaniments — nothing,  of  cour^ 
was  found;  and  the  intruder,  with  many  la^ 
apologies,  departed,  satisfied  that  liis  inform^ 
had  made  a  tool  of  liim — ^but  not  at  oil  satisfl.' 
with  the  fearful  suspicion  which  haunted  hif 
that  he  had  been  smitten  with  a  paralytic  strofe 
while  strugglhig  with  Bagshawo's  big  dog. 


CHAPTKU  XXII. 
XoT  many  days  after  this  rather  ominous  viai 
which  occasioned  Bagshawe  some  sleepless  night 
put  an  end  for  a  time  to  his  morning  walkii  i 
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le  couldn't  rise  early  after  lying  awake  till  dawn, 
odmadc  him  doubt  more  than  once  whether, 
Her  ill,  nerves  were  nonsense,  and  Trotter  really 
kmbug — the  good  man*s  domestic  circle  was 
iHrened  by  the  addition  of  two  new  members 
I  luB  family.  These  were  a  couple  of  youug 
aflemcn  verging  on  their  majority,  of  con- 
Hwnscouiing  under  the  denomination  of  '*high- 
'  respectable,  '*  whom  he  had  consented  to 
enre  for  a  consideration  unusually  libcnd,  and 
allow  them  the  benefit  of  such  experiendc  as 
«y  might  derive  in  his  establishment,  during 
niideDce  of  a  couple  of  years,  previous  to  cm- 
ridng  in  business  on  their  own  accoimt. 
Die  elder  of  theso  youths  was  Mr.  Augustus 
■Id,  only  son  of  Jonathan  Johnson  Scudd,  of 
ngton  Tonoy — a  man  originally  of  good  family, 
id  heir  to  a  considerable  estate,  but  who,  beijig 
m  his  e^irlicst  youth  saturated  with  the  fox- 
■ting  mania,  had  led  the  life  of  a  fox-hunter 
rfcrty  years ;  during  which  he  had  been,  first, 
I  owner  of  a  country  mansion,  peopled  wiLli  a 
ry  of  retainers,  and  standing  in  the  centre  of 
idly  park — secondly,  a  countrj^  squire,  A\'ith 
lew  farm  tenants,  whose  rents  barely  sufficed 
suable  him  to  keep  a  pack  of  hounds — tliirdly, 
iporting  farmer,  tilling  his  own  land,  and 
oting  in  liis  own  preserves — and  fourthly,  the 
ant  of  a  man  who  was  once  his  own  steward, 
struggling  cultivator  of  a  glebe  of  a  couple 
hundix^d  acres — but  an  inveterate  fox-hunter 
3Ugh  all,  who  could  leap  a  double  fence,  drink 
^ve  bottles  of  wine,  and  sleep  after  it  upon 
kitchen  floor,  suiTouuded  by  a  dozen  or  so 
qually  drunken  hnites  and  boobies,  who  had 
Q equally  wise  and  prudent  in  their  generation. 
jUBtus  Scudd,  thus  hopefully  descended,  had 
a  destined  by  his  sire  to  the  profession  of  a 
u-draper,  for  the  sole  and  simple  reason  that 
young  fellow,  as  soon  as  he  left  school,  was 
ever  riding  off  on  the  back  of  his  father's 
ouritc  mare,  and  that  any  attempt  to  make  a 
ner  of  him  would  infallibly  lead  to  liis  follow- 
in  the  steps  of  his  sire — which,  as  that  elder 
dy  observed,  would  be  but  a  Tom-fool  business, 
f  there  was  nothing  to  speak  of  left  to  spend. 
be  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  linen-draper  in 
little  to\ni,  and  leiunied  as  much  of  the 
uiess  as  enabled  liim  to  measure  off  a  dress, 
roll  up  a  piece  of  silk — and  had  been  des- 
ched  to  Bath  ^vith  a  premium,  in  tfie  expecta- 
i  that  an  initiation  into  the  mode  of  doing 
iness  in  that  polite  city  would  qualify  him  for 
rting  prosi>erously  on  the  road  to  fortune. 
B  jomig  Scudd  had  a  gentlemanly  figure,  and 
il-may-care  face,  a  mind  utterly  uncultivated, 
I  as  utterly  unconscious  of  the  importiuice  of 
tiration,  and  a  disposition  easy,  obliging,  and 
Jelfisli,  but  thoughtless,  improvident,'  and  un- 
apathising. 

The  younger  ol*  the  two  strangers  was  a  cockney 
naudbred — who  called  Bath  *•  l>awth" — asked 
a  "  knoife  and  foke,"  and  a  '^  sloioe  of  weal," 
iinner — ^preferred  "  cawfue"  for  breakfast,  and 
rowed  it  with  **  cweam."  Like  all  metro- 
itaoB,  however,  who  are  educated  with  a  view 


to  business,  young  Chipchase  had  the  full  use 
of  such  slender  faculties  as  he  possessed,  and 
nourished  a  commercial  ambition,  which  bade 
fair  to  make  him  a  man  of  substance  one  of 
these  days.  He  was  a  little  fellow,  with  a 
school-boy  face,  upon  which,  notwithstanding 
that  it '  had  been  sedulously  cultivated  for  a 
twelvemonth  past  with  the  razor,  not  the  re- 
motest indication  of  pilosity  had  yet  made  its 
appearance.  Though  confident  and  almost  defiant 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  vocation  behind  the  counter, 
where  he  exhaled  small-talk  as  mechanically  and 
almost  as  continuously  as  a  cutler's  boy  turns  a 
grindstone,  and  where,  by  the  practice  of  such 
stereotyped  formula,  he  made  capital  sales — he 
was  silent  and  bashful  in  the  family  circle,  seldom 
opening  his  lips,  save  in  reply  to  a  question.  His 
practical  talent  recommended  him  to  the  Bag- 
shawes,  and  they  strove  to  set  him  at  his  ease, 
though  for  a  long  time  with  no  veiy  perceptible 
result.  ^ 

The  introduction  of  these  two  young  gentlemen 
to  the  circle  of  their  domestic  privacy,  though 
advantageous  in  a  i^ecuniaiy  sense,  was  not  pre- 
cisely the  thing  that  Betsy  would  have  desired, 
— their  constant  intercourse  with  her  daughters, 
for  whom  she  could  not  help  indulging  rather 
romantic  notions,  being,  as  she  imagined,  not 
unlikely  to  present 'an  obstacle  to  any  scheme  that 
might  offer  for  their  prosperous  settlement.  This 
in  fact,  was  tlie  reason,  and  not  that  profound 
sense  of  his  merits  wliich  she  was  pleased  to 
express,  which  induced  her  to  inform  llted,  on 
l)aying  him  his  quarter's  salary  within  a  month 
after  the  instiillation^f  the  new-comers,  that  he 
also  would  be  expected  to  join  tlie  family  circle, 
lie  made  his  appearance  as  a  matter  of  coiurso  the 
same  day  at  the  dinner- table,  and  Betsy  was 
pleased  to  note  that  Marie  was  less  liberal  in  her 
condescension  towards  the  confident  Augustus ; 
aud,  having  so  arranged  that  Ilted's  figure  shielded 
Clarry  from  the  view  of  Chipchase,  congratulated 
herself  upon  being  delivered  from  the  lengthened 
stare  of  awful  adoration  wliich  that  unsophisticated 
genius  bestowed  upon  the  celestial  vision  of  her 
charms  the  moment  the  calls  of  his  slender 
appetite  were  appeased. 

•This  sudden  change  in  his  position  afforded 
llted  unmingled  satisfaction.  There  was  some- 
thing new  and  fixscinating  in  the  society  of  the 
young  ladies,  and  he  was  especially  charmed  with 
the  freedom  and  volubility  of  Marie,  whom  he 
drew  into  conversation  on  viuious  topics,  and 
whose  constant  good  temper  and  good  sense  won 
his  respect.  One  day  he  reproved  a  sarcastic 
observation,  addi'cssinl  by  her  to  Clara  in  Trench, 
of  which  youiig  Chipchase  was  the  subject,  by 
replying  to  her  seriously,  yet  good-naturedly,  in 
the  same  language.  Marie  blushed  to  the  ears, 
and  hung  her  head,  and  Clara,  albeit  a  foe  to  any 
such  disturbance  of  the  features  as  laughing  occa- 
sions, burst  into  a  loud  laugh  at  her  confusion. 

**You  must  not  think  me  ill-natured,"  said 
Marie,  after  a  moment's  paufec,  and  still  speaking 
Frencli — *'  I  say  any  tiling  which  comes  upper- 
most, and  many  things  which  I  say  in  French  I 
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really  do  not  say  in  my  own  character — can  you 
not  understand  that  ?*' 

*' Perfectly,"  saidllted,  ** but  will  you  pardon 
i^y  suggesting  respectfully  that  it  is  a  habit  which 
you  would  do  well  to  suppress/' 

*'  I  think  so  too — ^and  I  will  try  to  suppress  it/' 
she  replied,  "but  a  bon-mot  is  really  a  tempta- 
tion, you  know." 

**  Granted — and  a  benefaction  too,  Avhen  it  is 
harmless,  as  it  always  should  be  from  the  lips .  of 
a  young  lady." 

"Zounds,  Smith,"  said  Bagshawe,  "is  that 
you  parlcj-vooing  with  my  daughter  ?  Why 
where  the  devil  did  you  pick  up  the  lingo  r" 

"I  confess  myself  beholden  to  you  for  it,  sir, 
principally.  Miss  Foster  and  I  have  studied  it 
together  for  some  years  from  the  books  in  your 
library,  and  M.  Labigne  has  helped  us  to  the 
pronunciation." 

**  What,  Nancy  a  Frenchman  too  !  you  don't 
say  so?" 

"  Miss  Foster  has  excellent  talents,"  said  Ilted, 
"  and  has  made  the  most  of  her  opportunities. 
Like  myself,  she  has  enjoyed  the  leisure  of  several 
liours  daily — ^it  would  have  been  unlike  her  not 
to  have  turned  them  to  account." 

"  By  God,  she  is  a  good  girl,"  snid  Bagsliawe, 
"and  I  am  glad  you  do  lier  justice.  You  are 
right,  young  fellow — she'll  make  you  a  capital 
wife;  and  recollect,  you'll  got  five  humlrod  on 
the  wedding-day,  and  I*m  to  pay  it  down." 

Marie  looked  at  Ilted,  but  no  blush  reddened 
his  cheek,  as,  without  any  appearance  of  emotion, 
he  quietly  replied  :  "  You  are  mistaken,  my  deai* 
sir — I  have  never  considered  the  prospect  of  my 
settlement  in  life  so  near  as  to  justify  mo  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  the  favourable  regards  of 
Miss  Foster,  or  of  any  other  lady.  Nancy  and  I 
have  lived  for  four  years  together  as  brother  and 
sister — she  is  my  dear  mother's  friend  as  well  as 
mine — ^yet  the  subject  you  advert  to  has  never 
been  even  approached  between  us." 

»"  Well,  that's  d— d  prudent  of  you,  upon  my 
soul, — arid  sho  such  a  fine  creature  as  she  has 
grown.  Hang  it,  /  was  no  such  philosopher  at 
your  age.  I  was  nosing  after  eveiy  pretty 
girl  I  came  near,  till  Betsy  brought  me  up,  for 
all  the  world  like  a  shock  from  my  battery  up- 
stairs." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Bagshawe  !  what  nonsense 
you  talk," — said  Betsy  impatiently." 

"  No  nonsense  at  all,  but  plain  fact.  Look  at 
Clarry  there.  Wasn't  you  just  such  another,  only 
a  trifle  more  rosy  and  buxom-like,  when  you 
came  to  old  Codbury's,  where  I  was  foreman. 
Didn't  I  cut  Patty  Harrison,  who  afterwai-ds 
married  Stanker  that  kept  the  Horse  and  Groom, 

at  H ,  and  poisoned  herself  by  drinking  oil  of 

almonds,  through  mistake,  for  a  cordial  ?  Didn't 
I  fight  Cocky  Clinker,  who  thought  of  putting  my 
nose  out  o'  joint  because  his  gi'andmother  had  left 
him  a  couple  o'  thousand  ?  and  didn't  I  give  liim 
a  devil  of  a  licking?  and  wlien  once  wasn't 
enough,  didn't  I  do  it  again  ?  And  didn't  I  stick 
to  you  like  giim  deatli  through  thick  and  thin  till 
the  knot  was  tied,  and  holy  church  had  made 


'  us  twain  one  flesh  ?' — Gad,  I  hope  you  dou't 
call  that  nonsense." 

"  lleally,  my  dear  B ,  these  may  be  your 

recollections,  but  they  bar  not  mine ;  and  if  yon 
bar  determined  to  hindulge  them,  pray  do  bo^ 
but  be  so  good  as  to  spare  us  hany  further  par- 
ticulars." 

"  Ah,  they're  not  the  genteel  thing,  of  coone 
— curse  it,  I've  put  my  foot  in  it  again !  Well, 
don't  be  angry,  my  dear  :  the  genteel  thing  won't 
signify  much  to  us  a  hundred  years  hence." 

J^otsy  smoothed  her  ruffled  front,  and  propoiel 
an  adjournment  to  the  front  room,  and  a  littb 
music.  Marie  played  and  sang  with  her  uroal 
brilliancy,  Ilted  accompanied  her  with  his  violin, . 
and  occasionally  with  his  voice.  Clara  deposited 
herself  gracefully  on  a  settee,  and  little  Chipchan 
retired  into  a  dark  corner  where  he  could  caor 
template  his  divinity  uninterrupted, 

This  unfortunate  youth  grew  more  taciturn  and 
melancholy  every  day — a  complete  silence  seemed 
to  have  possessed  him ;  he  would  hardly  respond 
to  a  question,  even  from  his  employers— stood 
mute  as  a  fish  behind  the  counter — ^left  his  dinner 
untouched,  and  at  regular  intervals  ejected  t 
sonorous  sigh  from  the  depths  of  his  thorax,  which 
sounded  like  the  long-drawn  wheexe  of  a  black- 
smith's hollows.  At  times  he  would  start  from 
his  occupation,  put  on  his  hat,  and  rush  out  into 
the  street — there  he  would  march  backwards  and 
forwards  at  a  fivo-milc-an-hour  pace,  decching 
Ids  fists  and  muttering  to  himself,  till  his  evident 
disti-action  drew  the  attention  of  the  passers-by— 
when  he  would  start  off  like  an  arrow,  make  by  » 
circuitous  route  for  the  back-door  of  the  house, 
and  take  refuge  in  his  bed-room. 

liagshawe  thought  the  poor  follow  was  ill,  and 
one  day  compassionately  offered  to  galvanize  him, 
and  Avhcn  poor  Chipchase  declined  that,  with  • 
sigh  of  awful  profundity,  proposed  sending  f* 
Dr.  Silverstonc:  that  proposition  being  likewise 
rejected,  Bagshawe  insisted  upon  prescribing « 
stiff  tumbler  of  brandy-and- water  and  going  to  bed. 
Kow  love  has  been  cured  by  brandy-and-vater 
before  to-day ;  but  the  medicine  did  not  succeed  in 
the  case  of  Chipchase.  Probably  it  followed  fro* 
the  fact  that  the  poor  fellow  had  eaten  next  to 
nothing  for  the  last  week,  that  the  stiff  ff^ 
which  he  was  compelled  to  swallow  threw  h^ 
into  a  condition  of  terrible  excitement.  He  hid 
scarcely  drank  it  off  when  he  stai'ted  from  his  seat 
and  strutting  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror  abont 
the  room,  demanded  in  a  stem  voice  that  the  li^ 
of  his  eyes,  the  lode-star  of  his  destiny,  should 
be  led  into  his  presence.  It  happened  that  Gsn 
opened  the  door  the  next  instant ;  he  seized  her 
by  the  hand,  and  led  her  wonderiilg  to  a  seat; 
then,  plumping  down  on  both  knees,  ho  began  an 
oration,  addressed  partly  to  her,  and  partly  tohtf 
father,  who  stood  by  gaping  in  a  state  of  con- 
plete  bewilderment,  upon  the  silbject  of  his  in- 
extinguishable passion.  ClaiTy  involuntarily 
motioned  him  to  keep  at  a  distance,  and  not  bosg 
able  to  retreat,  pushed  at  him  as  he  roared,  blnh- 
bered,  and  gesticulated  at  her  feet,  with  *• 
drawing-board  which  she  happened  to  haveinh* 
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kind.  Bagshawc  imagining  that  the  youth  was 
nti,  and  afraid  of  being  bitten,  at  fiirst  kept 
Joof,  but  when  he  saw  the  despairing  suitor 
ogging  at  the  drawing-board,  and  in  the  act  of 
nlling  his  daughter  to  the  ground,  ho  interfered, 
aH  seizing  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  threw 
in  into  ttie  midtfie  of  the  floor.  But  the  lover 
m  like  a  cat,  and  sprang  at  his  throat,  emitting 
t  the  same  moment  a  cry  for  *'  wengeance." 
Ivphawc,  who  was  equally  fearful  of  doing  as 
f  foffering  violence,  grasped  both  his  antagonist's 
riiits  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  seized  him 
ythe  hair,  to  prevent  his  biting.  Meanwhile, 
K  ncrifle  of  the  scuffle  and  the  sliricks  of  Clarry 
li  alarmed  the  household,  and  Mrs.  Bagshawe, 
lift  a  dozen,  at  least,  at  her  heels,  came  upon 
k  scene  of  action.  Betsy,  who  had  her  own 
MlioQs  of  what  at  least  was  likely  to  have  hap- 
ped, asked  for  no  explanations  in  the  presence 
if  W  dependents,  but  contented  herself  with 
inetisg  l^at  the  patient  should  be  seen  to  his 
•raroom,  and  to  bed,  and  that  Dr.  Silverstone 
Md  be  immediately  sent  for. 

The  doctor,  at  the  first  visit,  could  make  nothing 
rf  fte  case ;  and  Bagshawe,  it  may  be  with  a 
ifcir  of  testing  Silverstone's  discrimination,  said 
Mihing  of  the  circumstances  above  detailed.  A 
lifter  powerful  sedative,  however,  sent  the  youth 
te  deep ;  and  by  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day 
tiiB  Doctor,  who  did  not  intend  that  he  should 
mb  before,  was  at  his  bedside.  When  he  re- 
ported progress  at  the  tea- tabic,  he  described  his 
pitient's  disorder  as  a  decided  case  of  calf-love, 
«8d  declared  that  if  the  sufferer  died  under  it, 
ftere  would  be  a  justifiable  charge  of  man- 
■Img^ter  against  Miss  Clarry,  who  must  be  pre- 
ptted  to  take  the  consequences.  Ho  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  add  that  the  lachrymose 
hrer  had  made  him  his  confidant,  and  after 
pwring  out  his  miserable  soul  in  the  complete 
■Wndonment  of  grief  and  desperation,  had  be- 
sought his  compassionate  intercession  in  favour  of 
Wmrit.  "  This  is  a  sort  of  thing,  my  dear  sir," 
fe  added,  iu  reply  to  a  query  by  Bagshawe, 
"which  you  may  call  a  disease  with  perfect  pro- 
priety; I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  affection  to 
*kidi  every  man  is  liable,  though  some  are  more 
Pjcdisposcd  to  it  than  others.  It  disturbs  the 
iBaphiagm  dreadAilly,  and  sometimes  has  a  serious 
^fet  on  the  pulmonary  organs;  and  has  been 
Qtown before  now  to  give  rise  to  the  fonnation  of 
'ttbwjles.  I  believe  that  I  had  a  toucli  of  it 
'^yielf  in  my  youth,  though  in  my  case,  thank 
■*Teo,  the  symptoms  were  not  so  aggravated. 
5»wover,  I  shall  bring  the  patient  round,  but  of 
^<HiBc,  in  order  to  effect  a  perfect  cure,  there 
^wt  be  a  change  of  scene,  as  lie  must  be  removed 
'^^i  distance  from  the  irritating  cause,  or  there 
*fll  be  danger  of  relapse.  I  recommend  you  to 
*fld  the  young  man  home  as  soon  as  he  is  in  a 
^^tion  to  travel,  which  will  bo  in  a  day  or  two 
»tfcrthe8t.'' 

Dr.  Silverstone's  advice  was  taken.  'Sir. 
fUpchase  did  not  make  his  appearance  again 
j*wer  in  the  shop  or  at  the  family  table,  but 
departed  on  the  third  day,  on  the  top  of  the 


Company's  coach  to  London,  after  beseeching 
Bagshawe  in  vain  to  allow  him  the  satisfaction  of 
asking  Miss  Clara's  pardon  for  the  unconscious 
violence  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  visits  of  Ilted  to  the  villa  at  Beacon  Hill,  of 
which  his  mother  was  virtually  the  mistress,  were 
frequent  and  punctual.  Mtutha  had  arranged 
that  he  should  pass  his  Sundays  with  ^her,  and 
these  were  the  white  days  in  the  widow's  life. 
Nancy,  when  the  weather  did  not  forbid,  invaria- 
bly joined  them  in  the  afternoon;  and  the  Sab- 
bath evenings  of  summer  were  devoted  to  walks 
in  the  picturesque  neighbourhood,  now  to  the 
village  church  of  Charlecombe,  to  attend  the  sim- 
ple evening  service — ^now  to  the  cottage  of  some 
poor  pensioner  of  John  Brunt,  whom  disease  or 
calamity  had  qualified  for  his  unostentatious 
benevolence — now  to  the  breezy  heights  of  Lans- 
down  for  air  and  exercise,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
exquisite  natural  scenery. 

On  the  Sunday  after  the  sudden  explosion  and 
departure  of  the  inflammable  Chipchase,  Ilted, 
seated  with  his  mother  in  the  verandah,  was 
gazing  down  upon  the  thin  sparkling  thread  of 
the  river,  as  it  wound  its  way  through  the  smoke 
and  haze  of  the  city  lying  almost  sheer  below 
them.  John  Brunt  was  absent  in  Wales  on  an 
angling  expedition ;  and  on  these  occasions  Ilted, 
at  his  request,  was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  at  the 
villa,  which  it  was  hardly  prudent  to  leave  to  the 
sole  protection  of  three  females.  He  had  given 
Martha  a  comical  account  of  the  amorous  cockney, 
and  Dr.  Silverstone* sMiagnosis  of  his  disease,  and, 
looking  up  from  the  panorama  beneath  him,  was 
about  to  resume  the  subject,  when  she  observed 
him  slightly  to  change  colour,  as  his  eye  rested 
upon  two  figures  advancing  up  the  preci^ntous 
lane  which  led  to  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

**  Who  is  that  young  lady  vdth  Nancy  ?  **  said 
Martha. 

"  That  is  Miss  Bagshawe,  mother ;  not  the 
beauty,  you  know,  but  a  very  pretty  and  sensible 
girl,  as  you  will  find ;  Nancy  is  going  to  introduce 
her  to  you,  though  I  wonder  that  I  knew  nothing 
of  it.*' 

But  Marie,  who  needed  no  introduction,  in- 
troduced herself — not  with  an  air  of  condescen- 
sion, as  Betsy  would  have  had  her  do,  but  with 
one  of  perfect  frankness  and  equality,  which  was 
natural  to  her, — **  Papa  is  asleep  and  snoring,** 
she  said ;  '* Mamma  is  asleep,  and  Clany  is  always 
i  asleep,  and  Mr.  Scudd  is  asleep,  Tiger  teas  asleep, 
I  but  I  took  the  liberty  of  awaking  him,  since  he 
i  is  not  one  of  the  lords  of  the  creation,  you  know, 
I  and  here  he  is.  Not  being  partial  to  sleepy  com- 
I  panions,  I  have  come  with  Miss  Poster  in  search 
I  of  somebody  who  is  awake,  and  if  you,  my  dear 
madam,  will  receive  three  visitors  instead  of  one, 
I  shall  be  spared  the  ceremony  of  going  to  sleep 
myself.*; 

She  kissed  Martha  as  she  spoke,  and  running 
into  the  verandah,  threw  herself  upon  a  seat,  and 
began  expressing  her  delight  at  the  beauty  of  the 
prospect.  '*Come  here,  Mr.  Ilted,"  she  cried,  '*;Ma4 
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point  out  to  mc  all  the  capitals  in  this  living  map 
of  the  Bath  world.  "Wliat  new  buildings  are  those 
on  yonder  hill-side;  and  what  is  that  ridge 
crowned  with  a  clump  of  trees,  which  looks  at 
this  distance  exactly  like  a  stage- waggon  and 
horses  ?  and  where  in  all  that  cauldron  of  smoke 
docs  our  house  stxind  ?  " 

Ilted  answered  these  questions  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  and  they  were  followed   by  twenty 
more,  which  he  was  not  so  well  able  to  solve. 
He  called  Nancy  to  his  assistance,  and  together,  ' 
with  the  aid  of  John  Brunt's  telescope,  they  made  , 
out  an  answer  to  most  of  the  young  lady's  que-  ; 
ries.     After  an  early  tea,  Ifancy  proposed  a  walk 
to  Charlccomhe  church ;  but  Marie,  who  had  been  i 
to  the  Abbey  in  the  morning,  and  considered  one  ' 
service  a  week  a  sufficient  amount  of  devotion,  I 
was  for  a  stroll  in  another  direction.     She  con-  ■ 
ceded  her  point,  however,  upon  lltcd's  reminding  j 
her  that  ^liss  Foster  had  heard  no  service  at  all ; 
that  day.     So  to  Charlecombe  the  three  sot  off, 
leaving  Tiger  at  home  with  Martha,  who,  the 
servants  being  customarily  absent  in  the  evening, 
would  be  left  alone. 


Tiger  curled  himself  up  at  her  feet,  whiie 
Martha,  wandering  with  liuth  and  Naomi,  w^hiled 
away  the  sunset  hours,  till  the  twilight  cam$ 
down  upon  her,  and  the  large  print  of  the  oU 
clasped  Bible  swam  before  her  eyes.  Then  she 
rose,  and  stood  at  the  open  window  and 
looked  along  the  path  by  which  the  young  people 
would  return.  There  was  an  unwonted  weight 
upon  her  spirit,  wliich  she  did  not  like  to  recog* 
nise,  and  therefore  did  not  seek  to  investigate  iti 
cause ;  but  a  waking  \ision  assumed  almoflt  a 
definite  picture  in  her  mind  as  she  stood  gazing  is 
reverie  upon  the  deepening  gloom.  Nancy,  dctr 
Nancy,  who  loved  lier  so  well,  was  Buth-HUii. 
she  herself  was  Naomi,  but  cut  off  from  her  ftr 
ever  by  some  impenetriible  barrier,  and  poor  Bntk 
wandered  homeless  and  friendless — not  among  tka 
sunny,  golden  heads  of  the  waving  com,  but  orw 
a  barren  and  boundless  moor,  upon  which  tin 
shadows  of  night  and  tempest  brooded  in  awfiil 
darkness,  and  which  it  seemed  that  the  light  ef 
day  would  gladden  never  more  !  What  (wWfte 
woman  be  dreaming  about  ? 

(To  be  continued,) 
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Fahtaff. — Oo,  bear  tins  letter  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster ; 
this  to  the  Prince;  tliia  to  the  Earl  of  Westmorland; 
and  this  to  old  Mistress  Ursula,  whom  I  have  weekly 
Hworn  to  marry  since  I  perceived  the  first  white  hair  on 
my  chin. 

Henry  IV.,  Act  I,  Scene  2. 

A.D.  moo. 

Fifty-tbrce  years,  gentle  reader,  before  this 
letter  was  written,  Falstaff  first  saw  Mistress 
Ursula.  It  was  one  of  the  fairest  days  that  ever 
shone. 

The  besy  larke,  the  messager  of  day, 
Sale  with  iu  hire  song  the  mons'o  prny, 
And  firey  Phiubus  riseth  up  so  bright, 
That  all  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  sight, 
And  with  his  stremes  drieth  in  the  grevcs, 
The  silver  dropes  lianging  on  the  laves. 

It  was  Chaucer's  wedding-day,  and  Mistress 
Ursula's  parents,  herself  a  rosy  laughing  child, 
"  Jack  Falstaff,  then  a  boy,  and  page  to  Thomas 
Mowbroy,  Duke  of  Norfolk,"  with  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Woodstock  and  its  vicinity,  were 
spectators  of  the  brilliant  procession.  The  Duke 
of  Lancaster  and  his  duchess,  Blanch,  honoured 
their  favourites  by  attending  in  person  at  their 
espousals.  Geoffi'ey  Chaucer,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  persons  about  the 
court,  led  his  bride  up  to  the  altar  of  the  church 
at  Woodstock,  while  all  eyes  were  upon  him  and 
the  fair  Philippa  Rouct ;  all  but  Jack  Falstaff's. 
He  noted  that  a  tail  awkvrard  lad,  "  like  a  man 


made  after  dinner  of  a  cheese  paring,"  stood  be- 
fore the  little  Ursula,  who  could  see  nothing,  aid 
whose  disappointment  was  visible  in  her  counte- 
nance. Taking  her  in  his  arms,  he  lifted  htf 
high  above  the  intervening  obstacles  that  impeded 
her  view,  and  kissed  away  the  tears  which  were 
trembling  on  her  eyelids. 

She  was  soon  engaged  in  asking  questions  aboit 
every  thing  and  every  body,  and  was  delighted 
with  his  ready  answers. 

**You  know  everything! — everything!"  J* 
cried,  in  joyful  wonder;  "and  who  is  that, 
pointing  to  a  merry,  gibing  looking  peisooapi 
whose  quaint  countenance  and  maimer  strsBge^ 
contrasted  with  his  garb,  which  was  that  of  • 
learned  student  of  Oxford. 

*' John  Skogan,"  answered  her  new  acquain" 
tance.  **  I  broke  his  head,  bold  as  he  looks  noir; 
and  if  he  would  deny  it,  I  would  make  him  eat 
a  piece  of  my  sword.'* 

At  this  instant  Skogan,  in  the  midst  of  ^ 
"pleasant  pastime,"  happened  to  look  up  and 
catch  the  eye  of  the  handsome  boy,  when  ^ 
coloured  crimson  and  turned  his  face  away.  T^ 
tall  lad  moved  round  quickly  to  see  what  W 
occasioned  the  discomfiture  of  the  man  "of  ib^^J 
sporting  parts,"  and  became  aware  of  the  preeen<* 
of  Falstaff,  who  was  deep  iji  whispered  oonvcw** 
tion  witli  Ursula,  telling  her  of  the  sldfis  ^ 
"  rained  potatoes,  hailed  comfits,  and  sno^ 
eringoes,'* 
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"By  tho  mass!"  oxclaimed  the  liid,  'Mio  rc- 
Bmbcrs  it !  He  has  not  forgot  tho  court  gate ; 
I  has  not,  he  has  not!  'Tis  the  heart,  Master 
iktaff ;  'tis  here,  'tis  here !  Boy  as  you  are  to 
■,  you  would  have  niado  four  such  tall  fellows 
b  Kke  rats." 

Adstaff  nodded  good-huraouredly  in  return  for 
■  speech,  and  continued  to  talk  playfully  to 
wla ;  but  his  fiiend  was  not  to  bo  silenced  so 
■ly.  "  And  tho  very  same  day  I  saw  you'break 
ifui's  head,"  lie  proccedt'd,  *^  did  I  light  with 
e  Sampson  Stockfish,  a  fruiterer  (you  know 
I,  Master  Falstaff),  behind  Gray's  Inn.  By 
Bmass !  I,  and  little  John  Doit,  ot  Staffordshire, 
1  Mack  (Jeorge  Bare,  and  Francis  Pickbone,  and 
ill  Squib,  a  Cotswold  man — you  had  not  four 
A  swinge-bucklers  in  all  the  inus  of  court." 
"You  arc  at  Clement's  Inn,  Master  Shallow  ?" 
bd  the  page,  pretending  to  bo  doubtful  of  liis 
otity. 

"At Clement's  Inn,"  cried  Shallow;  ''and  I 
■maber  j^ou  at  Milc-cnd  Green,  wheni  wiis 
IrDagonet  in  Arthur's  show." 
"I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  good  Master 
obert  Shallow,"  replied  Falstaff.  "  I  remember 
Juat  the  tilt-yard,  when  the  Duke,  glancing 
»tards  old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-lionoured  Lan- 
Bter,  who  was  standing  before  them  in  all  the 
wngth  and  beauty  of  his  brilliant  youth,  burst 
xnr  head  for  crowding  among  tl\e  Marshall's 
«a.  I  told  John  of  Gaunt  he  had  beat  his  own 
ae,  for  you  might  have  been  trussed,  with  all 
wr  apparel,  into  an  eel-skin ;  the  case  of  a  trcible 
tttboy  would  have  been  a  mansion  for  you,  a 
Wt" 

Siallow  slunk  back,  and  Fidstaff,  kissing  little 
nala,  put  her  down  and  bade  her  farewell,  as 
*  procession  had  all  passed  by,  and  there  was  no 
^Bt  any  occasion  for  his  services.  Uraula  began 
>cnr  again. 

"io  not  go,"  she  sobbed,  "  I  like  you,  I  will 
Iwmlove  you ;  stay  with  me  !*' 
**I  must  go,"  answered  Falstaff,  stooping  down 
>  looihe  her,  "  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  sent  me  liere 
'ith  letters ;  I  must  deliver  them,  and  then 
Jtam.  You  must  come  to  London,  sweet  one," 
8eontinQed,  *'  and  I  will  take  you  to  the  jousts 
ftd  tournaments,  the  masques  and  mummers, 
•rtmr's  show,  the  palaces,  the  Tower,  the  King 
■Jd  Queen,  and  show  you  everything." 
He  turned  to  go  away,  but  Ursula  still  hold  his 

"I  will  always  love  you,  always  ;  but  you  will 
*|et  me,"  she  said,  sadly. 

"I  shall  always  remember  those  eyes,"  said 
Mt^  looking  at  her  fondly.  '*  What  is  your 
•B»,  pretty  one?" 

"trsola;  but  you  Avill  forget  that." 

'*I  shall  never  forget  Ursula,"  he  answered, 
*l  they  parted. 

A.D.  1377. 

Seventeen  years  bwuglit  their  changes  "with 
*ni,  before  the  page  and  tho  child  were  once 
<*B  in  each  other's  presence.     It  was  on  a  day. 


prophesied  of,  it  is  said,  by  a  bard  in  Wales,  in 
the  reign  of  the  first  Edward. 

I'air  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  tho  zephyi*  blows, 
AVhilo  proiitlly  riding  o'er  the  nzure  realm, 

In  {gallant  trim  tlie  gilded  vessel  goes  ; 

Youth  on  tho  prow  and  pleasure  ut  the  helm  ; 

Iioj^jirdloss  of  tho  sweeping  whirl^^-ind's  spray, 

That,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey. 

Tho  young  King,  Richard  II.,  then  little  moro 
than  eleven  years  of  ago,  solemnised  his  corona- 
tion with  greater  magnificence  than  had  ever 
been  seen  in  this  kingdom;  and  Mistress  Ursula 
and  her  father  came  up  from  Woodstock,  among 
the  throngs  that  liastcned  to  London,  to  behold 
the  promised  wonders.  She  was  twenty-three, 
a  tall,  graceful,  handsome  woman ;  and  the  page, 
who,  still  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  little  foresaw  that  his  patron  would  die 
in  a  foreign  land,  a  mined  exile,  was  looking  for- 
ward to  tho  honour  of  knightliood,  which  had 
been  promised  him  at  the  ensuing  ceremony,  as 
a  pledge  of  advancement,  which  in  Ids  case  was 
never  redeemed  by  any  solid  benefit.  He  was  a 
handsome  man  of  one  and  thirty,  rather  stout, 
and  -with  a  bald  head;  which,  however,  would 
have  delighted  a  phrenologist  in  its  extraordinary 
development  of  the  organs  of  wit  and  imagination. 
In  high  spirits,  magnificently  clad,  like  all  about 
the  Court,  in  imitation  of  the  "  fashions  of  proud 
Italy,"  he  formed  part  of  the  splendid  pageant  on 
which  Ursula  gazed  with  delighted  eyes.  The 
King's  mother,  once  done  homage  to  as  the  "Fair 
Maid  of  Kent,"  now  revered  as  the  widow  of  tho 
Black  Prince,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of 
the  age,  passed,  like  a  dream,  before  her ;  the  boy- 
King,  **  tho  beautiful,  the  brave,"  his  noble 
uncles,  the  tall,  stately  youth,  "  high  Hereford," 
in  whom  none  foresaw  his  mortal  foe,  the  sump- 
tuous train  of  nobles  and  of  ladies  swept  before 
her  like  a  scene  of  enchantment. 

A  tall  man  in  Lincoln  green  was  standing  near 
Mistress  Ursula  and  her  father,  and  he  often 
intei-fercd,  when  they  were  pressed  upon  by  tho 
crowd,  in  their  behalf.  Addressing  the  Wood- 
stock frankclein  with  some  warmth,  he  contemp- 
tuously commented  on  the  behaviour  of  **  Lon- 
doners," and  complained  of  being  treated  by  every 
citizen  with  insolence  and  conttmiely,  after  being 
sent  for  to  London  by  several  nobles  from  Glou- 
cestershire, at  liis  great  inconvenience.  Some,  ho 
declared,  scrupled  not  to  desire  him  to  retui-n  to 
his  ovru.  countiy,  and  pretended  not  to  understand 
his  dialect ;  while  the  citizens,  he  observed  with 
considerable  emi)hasis,  **maflled  so  with  their 
mouths,  he  nyst  not  what  they  said." 

In  the  midst  of  his  accusations.  Sir  John 
Falstafi',  who  had  just  received  his  knight hooii, 
came  up  to  him,  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 
**  The  ])uke  of  Lancaster  would  have  speech  AviUi 
you,  Master  Double,"  he  cried,  *'  he  has  betted 
much  money  on  your  head,  and  would  bring  you 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  needs  some  forehand 
shafts  to  carry  a  fourteen,  and  fourt<3en  and  a 
half." 

"  I  will  come  to  him.  Sir  John  Falstaff,"  said 
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tho  arclicr ;  and  with  a  nod  to  ^Nfistrcss  Ursula's  dually  died  away,  but  was  now  renewed  wi% 
father,  and  a  low  reverence  to  herself,  which  was  increased  fervour.  As  she  sat  musing  on  Om 
graciously  acknowledged,  he  shouldered  his  way  subject,  she  received  a  letter  in  a  hand  unknowi 
through  the  crowd.  to  her,  and  founds  to  her  surprise,  that  it  oon- 

At  the  name  Sir  John  FalstafF,  Ursula  thought  tained  an  offer  of  marriage  from  Sir  JohnFaktit 
of  the  handsome  boy  to  whom  she  had  felt  so  knight.  The  letter  was  written  iu  courtly  titjfk 
grateful ;  she  looked  at  him,  and  tried  to  trace  in  and  quaint  phraseology ;  it  was  rather  vchemeitf 
the  features  of  '*the  portly  man  of  a  cheerful  than  earnest,  rather  witty  than  wise ;  Ursula  iwd 
look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  carriage,"  it  over  several  times,  and  finally  resolved  to  Met 
a  likeness  to  the  page,  who  was  "  not  an  eagle's  her  visit  to  the  Abbess.  The  next  day,  shewpoto 
talon  round  the  waist.** .    .  -  ..  ...     - 

*'  Ursula,*'  cried  her  father,  **  look  how  you 
tremble !  we  must  be  going  on  our  way,  child, 
or  we  shall  not  reach  the  Tabard  Inn  at  South- 
wark  before  night." 

Falstaff  remembered  the  name  of  Ursula,  the ' 
pretty  child  whom  ho  had  seen  at  "Woodstock,  when  ' 
he  still  loved  green  fields,  and  had  not  long  dis-  \      "^'"  ^^^»«  °^y  ^^^^  8^^  ^""^  *  '"*^^^  ^«^' 
continued  spinning  a  top  and  playing  truant.     He  '  Having  despatched  her  letter,  Mistress  TJnrfi 
looked  at  her,  and  recognised  tho  large,  thought-   braided  her  hair,  and  sat  down  to  her  tape^y 
ful  eyes  which  he  had  looked  on  as  a  boy  with  so  ^ork.     She  had  lost  little  of  her  youthful  bwrff; 
much  admiration.     He  offered  to  escort  the  father  1  and  what  she  had  relinquished  of  bloom  m 
and  daughter  to  the  Tabard,  and  as  the  stout   sprightliness,  was  well  atoned  for  by  her  (      '  ' 
franklein  declined  his  assistance,  he  feigned  busi-    -  •     •        -  -  -  -     -  - 

ness  at  a  clothier's  shop,  one  Master  Dumbledon, 
who  lived  near  the  inn,  and  whose  remote  descen- ; 
dants  had  reason  to  lament  his  being  "  thorougli ! 
with  them  in  honest  taking  up." 


a  letter  to  the  knight,  accepting  him  conditionaDy, 
but  requesting  him  not  to  come  to  TVoodstock  for 
the  space  of  a  whole  year,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  she  intimated,  she  might,  if  satisfied  as  to 
his  character  and  constancy,  be  induced  to  ay, 
with  Longaville's  Maria, 


On  their  way,  the  young  courtier  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  of  triumph  and  joyful  anticipation, 
and  boasted  of  his  influence,  wliich  he  freely 
offered  to  use  for  his  new  friends*  benefit,  if  he 
could  be  of  service  to  them.  They,  however, 
aijpeared  to  bo  quite  independent,  in  every  sense 
of   the  word.      Ui*sula   was  au   only  child,   an 

heiress ;  and,  like  her  father,  happy  in  a  countiy  I  white  hair  on  his  chin.  After  reading  his  letter  it- 
life.  Tliey  parted  at  the  door  of  the  Tabanl,  but  |  tcntively,  he  wrote  to  Master  Dumblcton,  to  reqaeit 
not  till  Sir  John  FalstafF  had  prevailed  upon  her .  a  loan  of  £1,000,  for  a  year,  on  good  landei 
to  accept  of  a  little  volume,  containing  Chaucer's  \  security  in  Oxfordshire,  and  ordered  a  cup  rf 
Dreamo,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  j  sack.  His  hostess.  Mistress  Quickly,  was  pw- 
author.     They  never  met  again.  !  miscd   tho  payment  of  her  score,   and  a  net 

I  farthingale ;  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  buy  H^ 


dignity  of  manner  and  graceful  self-possessioiL 

Sir  John  Falstaff  received  her  answer  in  As 
Dolphin  chamber  at  the  Boar's  Head  tavern,  ii 
Eastchcap.  He  had  grown  corpulent,  and  becoae 
addicted  to  sack  and  sugar.  His  remembrance  rf 
green  fields  had  faded  from  his  mind ;  never,  bat 
once,  to  be  revived  again.  He  had  forgotten  whit 
the  inside  of  a  church  was  made  of;  his  deWi 
were  overwhelming ;  and  his  prospects  of  fortoDB 
indefinitely  postponed,  though  his  favour  with  fte 
Duke  of  Norfollc  still  subsisted.  He  had  begun ti) 
suffer  Irom  the  gout,  and  had  perceived  the  fint 


A.D.  l;]88. 

Eleven  years  had  made  great  changes  both  at 
Woodstock  and  in  London.  Chaucer,  persecuted 
and  inipoverislicd,  lived  in  retirement  amid  the 
scones  of  his  former  prosperity.  The  Duke  of 
Lancaster  was  in  Spain,  asserting  the  claim  of  his 
wife  te  the  thrones  of  Lion  and  Castile.  Mistress 
Ursula  sate,  "sad -and  solitary,**  in  her  lonely 
home.  Her  father  had  lately  died  ;  her  mother 
she  had  lost  many  years  beibrc.  Most  of  her 
fdends  had  suffered,  during  the  persecutions,  on 
account  of  Wycliffe,  or  the  insui-rection  of  "Wat 
Tyler ;  and  her  heart  hud  been  soltened  by  painful 
anxieties,  and  much  compassionate  sympathy  and 
sorrow.  She  had  had  many  suitors,  but  was 
affianced  te  none.  Some,  she  thought,  wooed  her 
only  because  "she  had  land  and  beeves;"  of 
others,  she  heard  no  good  report,  and  many  were 
but  simple  clowns.  Beside.^,  she  thought  seriously 
sometimes  of  taking  the  vows,  and  was  now  me- 
ditating a  visit  to  a  neighbouring  Abbess,  to  ask 
};or  opinion  of  her  vocation.  She,  herself,  had 
bvcn  persuaded,  at  nineteen,  that  she  had  a  ver}^ 


make  a  dozen  hoUand  shirts  for  him,  at 
shillings  an  ell,  and  to  lend  him  four-and-twen^ 
pounds. 

A.D.  ia08. 

Ten  years  had  rolled  over  tho  heads  of  Falstaf 
and  Mistress  Ursula,  and  he  had  never  been  to 
AVoodstock.  She  had  heard  ill  reports  of  hi«i 
and  had  refused  to  sec  him  while  such  talcs  re- 
mained uncontradicted  ;  he  had  fonncd  othff 
projects,  and  been  on  the  eve  of  a  prospewtf 
career,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  a  thou** 
times,  during  the  interval  that  had  elajwed  einee 
his  proposal.  At  length,  the  banishment  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  left  him  with  nothing  but  » 
scimty  pay,  which  hardly  paid  for  sugar  to  Mi 
sack,  to  depend  upon.  He  now  wrote  importi" 
nately  to  Mistress  Ursula,  with  whom  also  tine 
had  worked  its  changes.  She  was  still  feir  ^ 
look  upon,  had  still  a  handsome  face,  a  tall  oo^* 
manding  figure.  Her  gracious  smile  and  geO"* 
manners  endeared  her  to  alUicr  neighbours.  Sfce 

jj ,  ,   ^    had   tiikcn   the  Abbess  into   her  counsels  i>i 

ikcided  indinatioii  for  the  cloister;  it  had  gia-   with  her  advice  and  assistance,  founded  schoob 
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[ainuhhousos,  and  talked  to  her  about  bequests 
npitals  and  convents.  Her  good  works  were 
•  lecretly  among  the  poor,  but  could  not 
liii  unknown ;  her  piety  was  praised  by  all, 
ha  intellectual  accomplishments  and  tapestry 
k|  were  the  admiration  of  the  town  of  \Vood- 
L    She  had  long  since  given  up  all  thoughts 


of  Sir  Jolin  FidstafT,  as  a  husband ;  but  she 
punctually  answered  his  letters,  and  tried  to 
convey  to  him  the  words  of  life,  which  he  parried 
with  wit  for  so  many  years,  but  which  may  have 
soothed  his  broken  heart  when  he  babbled  of  tlie 
green  fields  in  which  ho  first  saw  Ursula. 
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MC  Reader!  you  have  certainly  fallen  on 
d^  times.  You,  gentle,  merciful,  and  quiet, 
would  not  trample  on  a  worm,  and  to  whom 
igitations  of  even  intellectual  conflict  are  a 
Dwing  affliction;  whose  tender  heartedness 
been  fostered  by  almost  half  a  century  of 
m  abroad,  and  genial  compromised  and  inac- 
j  at  home ;  you  are  now  tlirown  upon  an  age 
ft  swords  clash  and  bickering  tongues  dis- 
.  Your  comfortable  little  snuggery  used  to 
vwdcd  with  volumes  of  sweet  romance  and 
OQS  poetry — a  number  of  dear  old  love -loving 
'  never  far  off;  and  now  you  are  pestered 
.  military  and  naval,  diplomatic  and  parlia- 
iMy  correspondence !  and  the  swelling  poets 
or  day,  instead  of  relieving  your  battered  brain 
oleet  strains  of  love,  or  songs  of  epic  heroism, 
oIb  of  profound  conception,  developed  through 
ores  of  humane  and  holy  sentiment — aspects 

to  do — ^plague  you  wilii  gusts  of  conceited 
itions,  and  ** spasms"  of  tortured  genius! 
iO  smooth,  and  classic,  and,  -svithal,  gramma- 
essayists,  who  used  to  make  you  smile  with- 
folly  and  weep  without  weakness,  alas  !  they 
rilont;  and  you  hear  instead  the  echoes  of 
ling  artillery,  and  certain  dismal  conglome- 
ffls  of  human  speech  coming  from  tlie  Dun- 
es, Yendyses,  and  Biggs  of  *'  these  degenerate 
l"  Bored  to  stupefaction  by  the  inconsistent 
pds  of  distant  strife,  you  must  needs  be 
€red  with  explosions  of  parliamentaiy  and 
CTsity  indignation.  You  have  gazed  towards 
leat  of  war  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  till 
•eyes  arc  weary,  and  now,  forsooth,  you  must 
unmoned  to  look  towiu'ds  the  scat  of  another 

cm  the  banks  of  the  Isis !  You  have  read 
atehes  from  the  Black  Sea — written  with  all 
doll  formality  and^hcavy  bluntiicss  so  charac- 
itic  of  English  naval  literature — and  now  you 
t  bo  called  upon  to  read  ''  lleports  of  Com- 
wmers,"  "Parliamentary Debates,''  ''Division 
B>"  and  ponderous,  inexplicable  "Rcfonn 
I."  For  ourselves,  we  would  much  prefer  to 
be  your  excited  patriotism  by  some  i)salTn  of 
ikigiving  over  a  great  victory  in  the  Baltic,  or 
ratify  your  amiable  good-nature  by  a  tale  of 
|ry  love ;  but,  for  the  present,  wo  are  *'  on 
r;*'  and  our  goose-quill,  instead  of  Jr.)pi»i ng 
Jo  dew  upon  thp  page,  is  stuffed  witii  guil- 
der, and,  as  it  runs  along,  it  lays  a  train 
2h  needs  only  to  be  touched  by  the  lire  of  your 
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sympathy,  and  it  will  explode,  who  shall  say  with 
what  discomfort  to  the  enemy!  Complaint  is 
bootless.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  **  impress- 
ment" of  events — War!  war!  war!  is  the  cry 
of  our  ago.  In  this  case  the  enemy  is  real,  weU- 
in trenched,  cunning,  and  desperate.  **Chan- 
ccUors,"  "Professors,"  *' FeUows," and  "Heads," 
clothed  in  long  fantastic  robes,  well  armed  with 
blue-books,  in  possession  of  a  magazine  crammed 
with  ammunition,  in  the  shape  of  precedents  like 
bomb-shells,  and  prejudices  like  cannon-balls,  ore 
arrayed  against  us ;  to  pause  is  to  be  lost ;  haste, 
then,  to  the  breach,  **  for  victory  or  death !" 

The  application  of  the  figure,  suggested  by  the 
all-absorbing  topic  of  the  season,  to  the  compara- 
tively quiet  question  of  University  Reform,  can 
only  be  justified  by  a  reference  to  the  agitation, 
fear,  and  energy  of  those  who  occupy  the  posts  of 
profit  and  of  honour  in  the  institution  which  is 
threatened  with  invasion.  For  an  indefinite 
period,  the  people  of  these  islands  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  Universities,  wliich  are  national, 
par  excelhme,  like  the  Augean  stable  of  old,  needed 
some  Hercules  to  cleanse  them.  It  was  popularly 
believed  that  revenues,  vast  and  ever  augmenting, 
were  perverted  to  the  sustenance  of  systems  ut- 
terly opposed,  in  spirit  and  in  principle,  to  those 
for  the  support  of  which  they  were  originally 
bequeathed — that  the  internal  administration  of 
the  colleges  was  distinguished  for  its  inefficiency, 
empty  pomp,  and  official  corruptions — that  the 
education  afforded  was  monopolised  by  precisely 
that  class  of  society  for  which  it  was  not  designed, 
and  that,  for  comprehensiveness,  purity,  and 
depth,  it  would  not  bear  comparison  with  that 
acquired  in  certain  public  schools,  and  even  in 
some  private  academies  —  that  the  diplomas 
granted,  instead  of  being  certificates  of  merit, 
were  the  capital  in  trade  of  those  who  bestowed 
them,  and  were  basely  trafficked  in  for  consi- 
derations of  filtliy  lucre — that  "examinations" 
were  merely  nominal — that,  as  seminaries  of 
learning,  they  were  to  the  masses  of  students 
worse  than  useless,  whilst,  as  schools  of  morality, 
they  were  vitiating  and  corrupting  in  the  extreme 
— that  if  a  student  should  gain  literary  distinction 
within  their  classic  walls,  his  perseverance  would 
expose  him  to  (ho  envious  scorn  of  the  idle  and 
the  dissolute  among  his  companions ;  whilst  his 
i  attainments  wouhl  he  acquired,  not  by  the  aid  of 
I  the  luciiities  ofiered  to  him,  but  in  spite  of  the 
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temptations  by  wliicli  he  was  surrounded — in 
short,  that  instead  of  heing  scats  of  learning  and 
of  piety,  these  gigantic  institutions  were  thea- 
tres of  dissipation,  fountains  of  immorality,  mid 
cells  of  administrative  iniquity.  Now,  it  may 
be  granted  that  there  was  much  in  these  sus- 
picions that  was  X)urely  ideal;  that  those  who 
paraded  them  with  most  ostentation  had  the  least 
grounds  for  tliou'  indulgence  ;  and  that  prejudice 
inspired  a  horror  which  had  no  chance  of  being 
modiliod  by  authentic  information ;  yet  that  the 
prt^'udicc  existed,  none  will  deny,  and  that  it  had 
many  serious  facts  for  its  foundation,  subsequent 
revelations  have  abinidantly  confirmed.  And  the 
people  cannot  be  blamed  even  for  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  mistrust.  The  only  oi^portimities 
they  have  had  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the  real 
state  and  discipline  of  the  Colleges,  have  been  an 
occasional  battle  between  the  students  and  the 
outside  mob — a  conllict  of  "gownsmen,'*  with 
**to^^^lsmen.''  Yea,  we  forget  they  have  had 
criminal  statistics,  which  have  informed  them 
that  drunkenness  and  prostitution  are  more  pre- 
valent in  Oxford  and  Cambiidge,  than  in  other 
towns  of  equal  size  ;  and  they  have  received 
througli  the  medium  of  occasional  biograjjliics  of 
statesmen,  noblemen,  poets,  &c.,  confessions  that 
have  been  in  full  harmony  with  their  own  appre- 
hensions. Moreover,  nil  the  more  favoiirable 
features  of  University  life,  have  been  studiously 
concealed  fix)m  them.  The  Universities  have 
boasted  nationid  dignity,  but  have  owned  no 
responsibilities  to  the  nation.  Splieres  of  im- 
mense internal  influence,  where  patronage  was 
abundant,  and  where,  therefore,  the  temptations  to 
corruption  would  bo  innumerable  and  pressing — 
secresy  was  carefully  observed  in  all  their  manage- 
ment, no  government  inspectors  made  annual 
reports  to  Parliament ;  even  '* Chancellors,'*  and 
**Vi8itoi*3,"  as  they  were  appointed  to  the  "honour" 
of  these  oflices,  by  the  executive  or  the  consti- 
tuency of  the  Universities  themselves,  and  not 
by  the  executive  or  constituency  of  the  State, 
woiild  have  every  inducement  to  acquiesce  in 
arrangements  that  they  would  perceive  to  be  in- 
glorious and  baneful,  rather  than  to  publicly 
report  them  and  urge  their  abolition.  Let  not 
the  people  be  censured,  then,  for  suspicions  that 
might  have  been  imgenerous,  and  for  a  contempt 
that  might  have  been  extravagant. 

It  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  her  gracious 
^[ajesty,  in  response  to  the  demimd  of  the  nation, 
appointed  commissioners  to  inquire  into  "  The 
State,  Discipline,  Studies,  and  Eevenues,"  of  the 
Universities  and  their  several  Colleges  at  Cam- 
bridge and  at  Oxford.  Those  commissioners  were 
liberal,  influential,  and  yet  not  at  all  disloyal  to 
the  established  characteristics  of  the  institutions 
the  inspection  of  which  they  were  commanded 
to  imdertake.  They  included,  among  others,  the 
following  illustrious  names  :  — The  Bishops  of 
Chester  and  Norwich,  the  Deans  of  Ely  and  Car- 
lisle, Sir  Jolin  Eomilly,  Sir  Jolm  Hcrschcl,  and 
Professor  Sedg>nck. 

Of  course  this  movement  Avas  received  with 
some  (Ui-xvntcui  hy  ihoso  whoso  pvivilc;5cs  were 


most  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  it.  True,  thcro  vras 
in  both  Universities  a  party,  of  considcraLlo  in- 
fluence, and  of  great  activity,  who  were  fa7ou^ 
able  to  some  important  modifications  in  tlic 
constitution  and  discipline  of  tlie  cstablishmciits ; 
but,  corruption  is  always  conservative,  and  those 
who  throve  by  injustice,  and  whoso  comfortable 
repose  was  the  result  of  secresy,  and  'of  the  pa- 
tronage at  their  disposal,  naturally  submitted  to 
the  intnision  of  the  commissioners  with  not  a 
little  distrust  and  aversion.  A  company  of 
soldiei*s  sent  to  reconnoiti'o  a  stronghold  of  some 
unfriendly  power  could  hardly  have  been  received 
with  more  suspicion,  watched  with  more  anxiety, 
or  answered  with  more  reluctance  and  ill-TsilL 
However,  the  commissioners  had  authority,  and 
they  were  not  to  bo  snubbed.  Provokingly  did 
they  push  their  interrogations  upon  the  unwilling 
witnesses.  They  examined,  cross-examined,  and 
re-examined  them.  The  consequence  was,  that 
a  report,  occupying  two  immense  blue-boob,  was 
made  to  the  Government,  containing  such  a  mass 
of  evidence  of  ill-management,  mis-management, 
and  non-management,  as  might  well  alirm  the 
principalities  and  powers  of  ticso  august  institu- 
tions, and  disgust  the  honest  and  pafiiotic  people  j 
who  had  been  so  long  and  so  wondrously  imposed  \ 
upon.  I 

llevelations  thus  momentous  could  not  ho  : 
slighted;  and  the  present  session  of  parliament  ■ 
was  not  inaugurated  without  a  promiBC  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne  that  a  measure  should  be 
introduced  for  the  improvement  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxfori 
This  was  a  plain  declaration  of  war;  profcssore, 
fellows,  and  heads  of  Colleges,  were  morongUy 
aroused.  Alanned  at  the  prospect  of  a  refonna- 
tion,  they  closeted  themselves  in  their  common- 
rooms;  statutes  dim  and  dusty  were  submitted 
to  new  and  careful  investigation ;  conferences  and 
clhiues  assembled  in  anxious  deliberation;  pro- 
fessors of  Hebrew,  poetry,  and  history,  were 
moved  with  a  common  solicitude ;  shoals  of 
pamphlets  appeared  from  the  Oxford  and  the 
London  press,  some  bulky,  learned,  expensive, 
and  authenticated,  otliers  anonymous  and  triyial- 
The  best  of  it  is,  however,  that  nearly  all  th«o 
publications  contain  plans  and  appeals  for  ocrtaia 
modifications  of  the  existing  system.  Finding 
that  the  citadel  must  surrender  ultimately  to  the 
beleaguering  host,  the  generals  and  officers  vho 
conmiand  it  set  their  wits  to  work,  hoping  t*J 
discover  some  plausible  conditions  of  compromise, 
or  some  inlidliblo  trick  of  betrayal.  Indeed  the 
restless  and  business-like  Homo  Secretary,  ej^ 
since  the  announcement  of  a  reform  bill  was  origi- 
nidly  made,  has  been  literally  overwhelmed  vnOi 
suggestions,  cautions,  recommendations,  oxpto* 
tions,  and  the  Lord  Palmerstou  only  knows  vhat 
besides !  Now  it  may  be  confessed  that  tho« 
^^'llO  have  had  a  long  experience  in  the  aclw 
workings  of  the  present  constitution,  arc  mo» 
likely  to  understand  its  administrative  defects: 
and,  undoubtedly,  many  of  the  details  of  ■ 
mtasurcj  of  reform  might  bo  usefully  submittw 
to  tlio  judgment  and  criticism  of  those  to  whom 
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)  imperfections  of  i)rcvailing  regulations  must 
re  grown  familiar.  But,  as  wo  liiivc  intimated 
w,  those  who  have  been  reai)ing  the  personal 
eflts  of  the  old  r6gme,  aro  not  likely  to  bo 
(a  disinterested  in  their  exertions  for  its  im- 
remcnt ;  and,  therefore,  in  thcj  examination  of 
counsels  which  thoy  may  have  proffered,  we 
B  good  reason  to  complain  if  it  have  been 
ottcn  that  they  have  issued  from  somewhat 
itionablc  sources. 

ertain  it  is,  that  the  Oxford  University  lle- 
i  Bill,  which  has  been  repeatedly  discussed  in 
House  of  Commons,  and  which,  most  likely, 
have  been  handed  up  to  the  Lords  before  this 
twill  meet  the  eye  of  our  readers,  is  not  such 
3B8arc  as  the  report  of  commissioners  would 
iiy,  nor  such  as  the  country  had  fair  reasons 
meet  from  tho  present  Government.  ANHic- 
its  short- comings  and  its  mistakes  are  to  bo 
!bated  to  the  influence  of  University  autliori- 
OTcr  our  statesmen,  or  to  the  timidity  and 
lessness  of  our  statesmen  themselves,  it  is  not 
08  to  decide.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
tical  difBculties  which  must  inevitiibly  attend 
reform  of  all  ecclesiastical  and  independent 
sorporations,  especially  when  their  impurities 
shielded  by  the  prestige  of  antiquity,  imd 
Q  their  ministers  aro  tempted  by  munificent 
nues,  and  tho  sanctity  of  immutable  testa- 
te, to  a  zealous  and  pious  conservatism.  AVe 
At  forget  that  a  statesman  has  very  frequently 
dance  the  utility  and  fulness  of  his  ])ropo8i- 
I  against  the  prejudices  of  those  by  Avhoso  co- 
ation  he  can  hope  to  carry  them.  In  ccnsur- 
£ho  incompleteness  of  the  present  bill,  therc- 
,  irc  must  not  be  accused  of  heedlessness  of 
onbarrassments  which  naturally  pressed  upon 
minister  to  whom  its  preparation  was  en- 
ted.  It  is  quite  possible  that  such  a  measure 
no  should  be  prepared  to  support,  could  not  be 
Led  through  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
ay  nothing  of  the  House  of  Lords,  by  any 
cmment  however  efhciont,  and  however  po- 
ir.  We  "write,  however,  not  ns  the  apologists 
atesmen,  but  as  the  advocates  of  rclbrm.  If 
ated  interests"  are  so  strong  that  her  Ma- 
r's present  advisers  arc  afraid  to  defy,  or  are 
Ue  to  resist  them,  let  them  sustain  the  rc- 
isibility  of  their  incapacity,  or  the  opprobrium 
kcir  cowardice.  In  the  meantime  it  is  our 
ncss,  and  the  business  of  all  who  share  our 
t&tions,  in  lofty  disregard  of  those  conipro- 
» to  which  statesmen  yield  with  such  prover- 
urbanity,  to  urge,  even  with  increased  per- 
aujy,  those  "views,  the  adoption  of  which  is 
«ary  to  the  elevation  of  our  great  scats  of 
wng  to  the  dignity  and  u?i  fulness  of  which 
^  arc  capable,  and  to  the  deliverance  of  our 
itiy  firom  a  reproach  that  lias  been  borne 
I  too  little  shame,  and  from  a  banc  that 
been  endured  with  too  much  complacency. 
>ar  political  rulers  happen  to  be  unwilling 
»of  external  influences,  we  shall  thus  earn 
P  gratitude,  by  doing  our  part  to  release  them 
t  tiicir  imhappy  bondage.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
ever,  that  so  far  from  yielding  with  regret  to  i 


restraints  of  precedent,  of  olficial  prejudice.^  and 
of  a  sinister,  organized,  and  aristocratic  antago- 
nism, they  have  been  but  too  glad  to  accept  these 
things  as  an  apology  for  a  listlessness  and  pai'tiality 
in  accordance  with  their  own  inclinations ;  and 
that  the  resistance  which  is  pleaded  in  vindication 
of  their  policy  has  been  successful  only  because  it 
has  not  been  counteracted  by  an  enlightened  and 
resolute  public  opinion. 

We  must  not  be  misunderstood  as  pronouncing 
absolute  censure  upon  the  measin-e  which  is  now 
engaging  the  ccmsideration  of  Parliament.  Un- 
doubtedly it  contains  many  very  useful  pro^dsions, 
imd,  upon  the  whole,  should  it  ever  come  into  oiK-ra- 
tion,  it  will  beneficially  affect  the  general  internal 
arrangements  of  the  University.  lUit  its  modifi- 
cations arc  disciplinary,  rather  than  constitutional: 
it  asi)ires  only  to  tinker  cei-tain  dt.^f'ective  plans, 
and  does  not  propose  enlarged  improvements ;  it 
is  a  confused  interference  with  little  details  of 
administration,  rather  than  a  radical  renoyation 
of  a  rotten  and  elfete  system.  It  may  have  such 
bearings  as  will  provoke  the  jealousy  and  alann 
of  certain  governing  and  presiding  bodies,  -who 
have  long  enjoyed  the  immunities  of  irresponsible 
oflice  with  large  emolimients  attached  thereto ; 
but  it  should  (?xcite  a  wider  dissatisfiiction  among 
tlic  peo[)le,  whose  grander  interests  it  leaves  un- 
touched, and  tho  accomplishment  of  whose  rights 
it  is  very  likely  indirectly  to  postpone.  In  short, 
it  is  studiously  formed  with  a  view  of  slightly 
convcting  cortiun  notorious  evils  in  the  internal 
worldngs  of  the  institution,  whilst  the  relations 
of  the  University  to  the  State  and  to  the  country 
can  in  no  lar^o  or  notable  degree  be  amended 
by  it. 

There  are  more  comprehensive  aspects  of  this 
question  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  ai'o 
urged  by  every  patriotic  and  humaric  impuls<>,  but 
which  the  present  measure  now  before  tlie  people 
leaves  altogetluT  untouched,  or  touched  only  to 
disadvantage.  TuUy  convinced  that  it  will  never 
be  accepted  as  a  final  measure,  we  at  once  enter 
our  protest  against  its  delects  and  emisbion^,  and 
record  our  sentiments  on  the  general  subject  of 
University  Ileform. 

It  is  not  yet  admitted  bv  all  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Universities  is  a  matter  in  which 
the  Government  of  the  country  have  any  right  to 
interfere.  On  this  question  it  is  ini]K)rtant  that 
clear  views  sliould  be  entertained.  AVliat  arc  the 
grounds,  then,  on  wliicli  interference  c:in  be  ol)- 
jected  to  ?  and  on  what  grounds  can  it  l»o 
defended  ? 

It  is  urged  against  the  pretensions  of  Govern- 
ment, that  the  endowments  of  the  severjil  c«)llegcs 
are  sacred  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
originally  be(|ueathetl — that  the  aiqdication  of 
tliose  endowments  has  been  committed  to  certain 
corporate  tnistees,  who  are  responsible  to  the  Liw 
for  their  right  appropriation,  as  all  trustees  of 
property  are ;  and  that  the  purposes  to  v/liich 
they  have  been  consecrated  are  innnutaMo,  and 
that  no  authority,  civil  or  ('(clc^iastical,  rej,al  or 
national,  has  any  right  to  change  or  modify  ihem. 
To  this  two  uuswciH  arvi  \x\.  \vocavi,  'c^vA  >\\vi^  wviSi^ 
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only  to  bo  specified  to  have  their  relevancy  and 
irrcfragnbility  admitted  by  all  ingenuous  minds. 
In  the  first  place,  tho  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  of  the  realm  have  again  and  again  inter- 
fered with  the  constitution  and  administration  of 
the  TJnivcrsities ;  and  in  tho  second  place,  the 
endowments  which  were  so  solemnly  bequeathed 
for  purposes  so  specific  have  been  so  systematically 
and  notoriously  perverted,  that  it  is  time  for  law 
to  see  to  their  consistent  and  useful  appropriation ! 

It  is  quite  amusing  with  what  agility  the  per- 
petrators of  grand  frauds  and  of  monstrous  impo- 
sitions will  don  the  airs  of  pious  conscientiousness 
when  the  powers  that  be  threaten  them  with 
exposure  and  retribution.  The  cry  of  **  Stop 
thief"  is  sometimes  heard  in  the  high  places  of 
Church  and  State.  Iniquities,  gross  and  hoary, 
are  committed  Avith  a  nonchalame  that  amounts  to 
positive  unconsciousness ;  and  when  some  wronged 
or  suspicious  potency  steps  in  to  demand  restitu- 
ti(^u  or  explanation,  there  is  an  exclamation  of 
religious  horror  and  a  sanctimonious  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  the  dead.  Mouldy  parchments  are 
quoted  as  though  they  were  veritable  "  scripture ;" 
and  when  it  is  about  to  bo  shown  how  the  devil 
sometimes  quotes  Scripture  for  his  purpose,  there 
is  an  outburst  of  offended  piety,  and  a  cry  of 
**  sacrilege"  and  "spoliation."  It  would  be 
discourteous  to  question  tho  integrity  of  this  de- 
votion ;  but  at  least,  wo  may  plead  an  equal 
reverence  on  our  part,  and  may  request  that  those 
who  make  such  ostontatious  protests  should  pre- 
sent some  practical  evidences  of  their  consistency. 
The  same  stide  trick  is  adopted  by  those  who 
woidd  conserve  the  abuses  of  the  Chiurch  Estab- 
lishment. Is  any  scheme  of  reform  afloat  ?  (we 
will  not  shock  these  sensitive  Cliristians  by  sup- 
posing that  a  motion  for  tlie  separation  of  Church 
and  Stato  is  possible,  even  in  these  times  of  dissent 
and  infidelity  !)  But,  is  it  proposed  to  reduce  the 
endowments  of  one  parish,  that  another,  which  is 
unendowed,  may  enjoy  tho  ministrations  of  the 
gospel  ? — Is  there  any  project  under  discussion  for 
taking  somethiug  from  tlie  rector,  whose  income 
is  several  thousimds  per  annum,  in  order  that 
another  rector  may  be  kept  from  starvation  ?  Of 
coui-so  the  wealthy  priest  has  conscientious  objec- 
tions to  so  profane  a  proposition !  He  reveres  the 
memory  of  the  departed  !  Ho  will  stand  by  his 
fusty  parchments  !  Law  is  a  mean,  secular,  de- 
praved, unsanctified  tlung,  and  it  shall  not  touch 
his  beautiful  gold !  No  unconsecrated  hands  shall 
soil  the  sacred  testament  by  which  ho  vindicates 
liis  fortune  and  liis — faith!  Alas!  and  will  not 
the  servile  hypocrite  remember  that  if  tho  dead 
could  alwiiys  have  their  way,  ho  would,  at  this 
luomcjit,  be  burning  as  a  heretic,  or  suffering  for 
the  practice  of  that  very  sacrilege,  tho  hazard  of 
which  has  so  aroused  his  selfish  indignation  ? 

Tho  fact  is,  the  whole  subject  of  scholastic  and 
ecclesiastical  endowments  is  one  which,  sooner  or 
Liter,  the  legislature  must  discuss  in  a  libend  and 
uurestricted  manner.  We  have  sufficiently  hinted 
at  forms  of  abuse  which  obtain  in  the  Church  of 
Jiiijland.  Wo  mi;;ht  specify  instances  equally 
iuipwssivo  iimou*^  iy-iicutcrs  uud  Papiats.     And 


the  charities  and  schools  of  our  country,  it  L-^, 
been  abundantly  shown,  aro  almost  universally  in 
a  condition  that  invites  tho  immediate  and  vigorous 
interference  of  law.  "We  question  whether  any 
person  has  a  right  to  bequeath  property  for 
purposes  which  tho  progress  of  intelligence  and 
civilisation  may  reveal  to  be  absolutely  inimical 
to  the  well-being  and  honour  of  the  commiimty. 
At  any  rate,  the  absurdity  of  doing  so  will  fre- 
quently be  an  ample  apology  for  any  modifications 
which  progress  may  induce,  or  Government  en- 
j  oin .  Sui)posing,  for  instance,  vast  sums  of  money 
should  be  left,  in  our  time,  by  some  old  fools,  for 
the  instruction  of  children  in  the  principles  of 
Mormonism,  is  it,  for  a  moment,  to  be  rappowd 
that  in  ages  to  come,  when  the  traditions  of  this 
cxtraordmary  sect  are  all  forgotten,  that  a  few 
avaricious  hypocrites,  who  would  sign  any  docu- 
ment to  become  possessed  of  a  good  income,  shall 
eujoy  wealth  which  might  be  appropriated  to 
educational  forms  and  systems  in  hannony  vith 
tho  spirit  of  more  enlightened  times?  Areve 
for  ever  to  disregard  tho  interests  of  the  living 
from  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  recorded  ^ 
wishes  of  the  dead  ?  , 

Wo  know,  moreover,  that  property  increases  in  , 
value  as  years  roll  by.  Imagine,  then,  a  sum  of  ; 
money  left  in  one  century  for  the  education  of  a 
dozen  boys  :  the  next  century  that  same  sum  will  i 
be  adequate  to  the  education  of  double  the  number.  J 
Is  the  will  of  tho  testator  to  be  obeyed,  and  only 
twelve  boys  taught  ?  If  so,  what  is  to  became  of 
the  surplus  ?  Is  a  lazy  master  to  be  pampered 
by  it  into  more  stolid  indolence  ?  Then,  vlul  ' 
education  is  to  be  given  ?  It  may  be  the  will  i 
prescribes  instruction  in  astrology :  is  astrology  j 
to  be  taught  ?  And  who  is  to  guarantee  that  the  -. 
tuition  is  faithfully  bestowed  ?  Arc  masters  to  be 
independent  and  irresponsible,  and  boys  hdplesi 
victims  ?  Trustees  ate  as  corruptible  as  the  ab- 
sorbents of  that  which  is  given  over  to  their 
trust.  They  have  their  interests  as  well  9A  the 
more  immediate  recipient  of  the  fimds.  We  say, 
therefore,  that  the  only  power  competent  to  i^" 
late  these  multiform  and  ever- varying  affiurs,  ii  * 
responsible  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  bars 
full  authority  to  inspect,  and,  with  the  concnnence 
of  public  opinion,  to  control,  the  admimstratioiiof 
all  endowments,  whether  medicinal,  philanthropic 
educational,  or  ecclesiastical ;  and,  when  the  re- 
quirements of  civilisation  may  impose  the  necessity, 
and  tho  representatives  of  Jtho  people  shall  sanc- 
tion the  experiment  of  converting  useless  or 
injurious  agencies  to  some  public  advantage,  vho 
shall  be  empowered  to  superintend  tho  alteniti<»* 
We  advocate  no  ruthless  and  immoral  tnmsgressioii 
of  the  real  sanctities  of  social  or  national  instW. 
We  would  be  the  apologists  of  no  legidati^ 
recklessness  or  impiety.  Hasty  and  sinister  con- 
fiscations we  would  reprehend  \vith  the  DW«t 
indignant.  But,  we  would  have  some  abidiiij 
guarantee  that  pri\ileges  which  were  designed  fi* 
all  should  not  be  monopolised  by  an  unscrupnlo* 
few,  and  that  resources  which  were  intended  ^ 
a  blessing  to  the  commimity  should  not  prove » 
curse. 
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So  that  had  the  Goveniraciit  uo  precedents  in 
s  farouT,  and  were  there  nothing  in  the  present 
ate  of  the  Universities  ahsolutoly  demanding  its 
tention,  on  abstract  and  general  gi*ounds,  we 
umld  bo  prepared  to  sanction  its  interference,  and 
<mld  only  object  to  its  measures  when  they  were 
vtaitonsly  meddlesome,  ineffective,  or  prejudi- 
qQ.  It  has  hero  a  field  of  action  wliicli  it  may 
^timatcly  occupy,  and  neither  the  ghosts  of  the 
spartod,  nor  the  superstitions  of  the  living,  have 
ly  inherent  claim  to  prevent  its  admission.     If 

enter  with  patriotic  purposes,  and  act  with 
iadom  and  with  justice,  it  fulfils  functions 
liich  rightfully  belong  to  it;  and  it  entitles 
nlf  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  country,  how- 
m  much  it  may  humiliate  the  pretensions  and 
ritate  the  pride  of  those  who  would  embarrass 
a  policy  by  the  opposition  of  their  bigotry  and 
u  conspiracies  of  their  avarice  and  ambition. 

But,  as  wo  have  said.  Government  has  innu- 
lenble  precedents  in  its  favour,  and  it  has 
leasing  obligations  arising  from  the  abuses  which 
laTO  long  existed.  The  former  of  these  state- 
lents  (we  have  so  little  reverence  for  precedents) 
re  will  not  pause  to  demonstrate.  In  confirma- 
ioQ  of  the  latter  we  'svill  specify  only  one 
ust 

It  is  evident  from  numerous  circumstances  that 
be  UniverBities  were  originally  intended  for  the 
enefit  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community. 
t  often  happens  that  intellectual  aspirations 
xkt  in  those  walks  of  life  from  whicli  the 
if^  opportunities  of  culture  are  necessarily 
xdndcd.  The  rich,  t,e.,  the  aristocracy,  can 
tkd  to  provide  private  tutors  for  their  children ; 
bey  may  be  sent  to  the  Continental  seminaries, 
r  to  those  establishments,  so  numerous  and  so 
iitinguished  in  our  country,  where  fees  purchase 
timtiony  and  where  information  and  refinement 
aa  be  bought  for  gold.  But  there  are  many  sons 
f  tradesmen  and  of  artizans  to  whom  God  has 
iTm  brains,  intuitions,  and  genius  which,  if  duly 
rBmed,  would  confer  lustre  on  their  own  names, 
ad  incalculable  honour  on  the  land  that  gave 
hem  birth.  For  the  especial  advantage  of  such 
a  tiiese  the  munificent  endo^vments  of  the 
vioos  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were, 
fttiie  most  part,  bequeathed.  This  is  obvious 
wm  the  terms  of  the  bequests.  The  fellows  of 
)nel  College  were  to  be  not  only  '*casti  et  hu- 
ttiles,"  but  even  *'indigeutes,"  who  wore  *'ad 
tadiiun  habiles,"  or  "  proficere  volentcs."  The 
loblars  or  fellows  of  St.  John's,  of  Merton,  and 
4  BoUiol — all  richly  endowed,  were  to  be  of  the 
*ae  class ;  whilst  the  authorities  of  ilagdalen 
idlegc  arc  commanded  to  elect  to  the  privileges 
^  tiiat  institution  "  paupcres  et  indigentes." 
Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the  bene- 
volent founders  of  these  establishments  intended 
b  £iTour  exclusively  those  who  were  prevented 
^  poverty  from  availing  themselves  of  the  ordi- 
*«y  methods  of  instruction,  but  who  were  not, 
^  by  poverty,  robbed  of  the  capacity  and  the 
Wre  for  literary  eminence. 

Sow,  what  is  the  fact,  in  relation  to  this 
***piial  feature  and  design  of  tho  Universities  ? 


Is  it  not  notorious  tliat  the  wealthiest  and  the 
proudest  of  our  land  monopolise  their  privilogos  ? 
l)o  not  noblemen  avail  thomsolvos  of  their  social 
influence  to  secure  an  im degraded  enjopncnt  of 
these  vast  charities  ?  If  application  is  made  by 
any  but  the  rich  and  tlie  gtmtool,  is  not  tlio  appli- 
cation, either  by  a  subterfuge  or  by  rude  par- 
tiality, neglected  ?  And  if  a  young  man  of  the 
middling  class  should  obtain  admission  as  a 
*'sizer,''  is  he  not  snubbed  by  every  snob  ?  Is  he 
not  the  tool  and  vassal  of  all  the  lofty  upstarts 
who  should  be  his  companions.^  Are  not  tho 
ranks  of  students  continually  replenished  from 
Eton,  rrom  Harrow,  or  from  Ilugby,  by  those 
who  have  already  spent  a  fortune  on  their  educa- 
tion, and  who  now  usurp  the  places  of  tlie  unso- 
phisticated poor?  And  are  not  tho  habits  of 
students  so  extravagant  and  dissipated,  that  tlie 
middle  and  industrious  classes,  even  if  they  could 
gain  admission,  would  be  too  poor  to  imitate  them, 
whilst  they  would  be  too  honoural)ly  proud  to 
stand  and  suficr  by  the  contrast  ?  And  yet,  when 
complaints  are  urged  against  these  abominable 
abuses,  the  whole  tribe  of  noble  fellows,  who 
condescended  to  seize  the'charities  held  out  to  the 
humble,  and  to  which  tliey  had  not  the  slightest 
claim,  rise  up  to  rebuke  the  profanihj  of  tlic 
protest ! 

Here,  then,  is  a  plain  and  notorious  abuse. 
But  what  has  the  Government  proposed  Avith 
reference  to  it?  One  might  suppose  that  tho 
spirit  of  reform  would  have  alighted  here,  and 
that  special  provisions  would  have  been  adopted 
for  the  restoration  to  the  Pooa  of  their  long  lost 
privileges.  Not  so.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to 
anticipate  the  Avorkings  of  the  measure,  the  case 
will  be  made  worse  rather  that  better.  By  clause 
28  of  the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  enact  that  **no 
preference  shall,  after  passing  of  this  act,  bo 
accorded  to  any  candidate  by  reason  of  birthplace, 
kinship,  education  at  any  school,  or  indigenc^y  over 
any  other  person  of  superior  fitness  in  character 
and  attainments.**  Now,  it  is  very  plausible  and 
flattering  to  enact  that  pure  literaiy  merit  shall 
be  the  standard  of  admission  apiu-t  from  all  other 
considerations ;  but,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that 
such  merit,  conventionally  judged,  will  always 
belong  to  the  more  aristocratic  and  wealthy  can- 
didates, for  tlie  simple  reason  that  systematic  and 
elevated  culture  has  already  been  their  privilege, 
whilst  those  whose  lot  has  been  harder,  though 
they  may  have  constitutional  qualities  infinitely 
superior,  have  not  enjoyed  a  con*esponding  educa- 
tion. Consequently,  when  the  tests  of  fitness 
shall  be  appUed,  the  more  refined  and  accom- 
plished candidate  will  necessarily  bear  olf  tho 
palm. 

Adding  to  tho  shamelessncss  of  this  transaction, 
it  must  be  said  that  those  very  parties  in  the  Uni- 
versities who  so  zealously  oppose?  th(*ir  ecclesi- 
astical enfranchisement  on  the  ground  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  testaments  and  traditions,  have  all  along 
been  urging  on  the  Government  this  particular 
change.  They  have  so  accustomed  \\\  :  I'^elvcs  to 
a  practical  violation  of  existing  8t;\tute3,  tlioy  have 
grown  so  familiar  with  "  ^^jo^iocViQ^C*  vssA''''  ^»sstv- 
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l('i::o''  in  t];is  doi^ailnuiit,  Ihat  llioy  now  solicit  a 
l('';;Lli:'alii>ii  of  their  infult'lily,  under  cover  oi' the 
innoccnt-lookinp:  thcor\-  of  "opon  com^ietition !" 
Those  dovoti'os  of  ancient  hiw — these  piouo  ehives 
of  ijflioslly  Fuporstitions — these  8\\\et  and  reli- 
j^Ious  guardians  of  the  jealous  dead — these  revel- 
lers in  drowsy  monuments  and  **  wills'*  that,  cen- 
turies ago,  have  mouldered  into  dust — these  dis- 
eiides  of  sacred  parchments,  l)y  a  suhterfuge,  a 
])rttence  of  Catliolicity,  coolly  propose  to  repeal 
that  particular  provision  of  the  statutes  they  so 
consuientiously  revere,  which  constitutes  their 
al tiding  glory,  and  the  long  n(?glect  of  which  has 
heen  the  great  source  of  the  disrepute  anfl  inefli- 
cii'ucy  into  which  the  establishments  have  fallen  ! 
AVlii'U  we  lind  that  tlicselllshnessof  piide  inspires 
contempt  lor  originrd  and  humane  injunctions, 
may  we  not,  -without  injustice, at tiibute  pretended 
rev  eren«'c  for  modern  and  unnatural  ecclesiastical 
restrictions  to  the  selfishness  of  bigotry  ? 

Let  it  bo  clearly  understood,  then,  that  it  is 
attempted  to  extinguish  the  claim  of  poverty-  to 
the  enjoyment  of  those  advantages  which  were 
provided  for  the  especial  bcm-lit  of  the  i)oor. 

!N'or  is  this  all.  "NVc  have  said  above  that 
Clause  *iS  enacts  that  "no  i)rcferenee  shall  be 
accorded  to  imy  candidate  by  reason  of  education 
nt  any  sehijol/'  We  omitted  then  to  state  that 
this  clause  has  cert^iin  "excei)tion<?,"  one  of  which 
authorises  a  preference  for  such  sehools  as  contain 
*'  one  liimdre<l  scholai's."  The  immediate  clfect  of 
such  a  proposition  becoming  law  would  be  the 
entire  disfranchisement  of  stane  of  the  best  gram- 
mar-schools in  the  kingdom.  The  value  of  these 
schools  is  that  they  pro^-ide  ajipropriatc  prepara- 
tion for  university-studies.  Munilicently  en- 
dowed, with  proper  governmental  supervision, 
they  might  soon  be  made,  what,  to  a  great  degree, 
we  are  sony  to  say  they  at  present  are  not,  nur- 
tiery  beds  of  intelligence,  wliero  youth  would  grow 
so  vigorous,  strong,  and  accomplished,  that  they 
might  with  safety  bo  transplanted  to  the  riclier 
soil,  and  moro  bracing  atmos])hcre,  of  the  more 
central  and  national  schools.  JJut  their  accommo- 
dation is  limited.  The  schools  that  admit  of  more 
than  one  hundi-ed  scholars,  or  that  get  them,  are 
comparatively  few.  The  restriction,  therefore, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  institute  would  exclude 
the  great  majority  of  publicly  endowed  schools 
from  the  chance  of  erpml  competition  Anth  the 
more  privileged  few.  Parents,  anticii)ating  tlie 
conditions  on  which  their  sons  could  gain  admis- 
biou  to  the  University,  would,  of  course,  select 
such  establishments  for  their  previous  discipline 
as  would  cany  to  their  cre.Iit  tlio  absurd  recom- 
mendation of  numbers,  and  thus  a  long  list  of 
useful  seminaries  would  be  drained  of  their  pupils, 
and  the  funds  with  which  they  support  them- 
selves would  become  just  so  much  waste  cash. 

Wc  shall  be  content  with  no  plan  of  University 
lleform  which  will  not  compass  the  restoration  of 
tlie  several  colleges  to  their  pristine  character,  as 
tlie  *' mIuisIiousl's  of  noble  poverty;'*  and  which 
does  not  open  theli'  privileges  to  all  tlie  children  of 
thojK'oplv  undiTonly  such  restrictions  as  shall  be 
nccvHRary  to  secure  tbo  useful  admiuifltraUou  of 


their  funds  and  the  dignity  and  purity  of  ikii;, 
cdueal  iomil  appliances . 

1 1  will  have  been  gathered  by  our  readers  fro%|, 
obsir  vat  ions  already  made,  that  we  are  pwpait><f 
to  sanction  the  entire,  immediate,  and  unircrBa/ 
abolition  of  all  theologictd  and  ecclcsiflstical  ims. 
In  devoting  a  single  page  to  this  brancli  of  the 
subject,  it  will  not  bo  necessary  to  explain  the 
origin,  historj-,  character,  and  influence  of  these 
test^.  Our  readers  know  that  at  Cambridge  a 
man  may  matriculate,  and  acquire  every  profi- 
ciency in  classical  and  mathematical  studies  with- 
out submitting  to  any  test  at  oil;  but  that  he 
cannot  take  up  any  degree  without  solemnly  de- 
claring himsolf  **  a  bondfidemcmhcr  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  by  law  established  :"  that,  att)x- 
ford,  lie  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  Univchitv 
Anthout  subscribing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and 
the  three  articles  in  the  36th  Canon  of  the  Church 
of  England  '/-*  that  the  tests  at  Cambridge  were 
originally  imposed  by  the  authority  of  James  I., 
a  degraded,  pedantic  simpleton ;  and  that  tho  tests 
at  Oxford  were  originally  imjwBcd  by  this  same 
King  James  I.  and  his  courtier,  Lord  Leicester, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  University ;  the  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  being  enforced 
by  Leicester,  as  an  expedient  for  keeping  out  tho 
Roman  Catholics,  and  that  to  three  articles  in  the 
;JGth  Canon,  by  the  King,  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
Puritans.  The  difference  between  the  UmTe^ 
sities  in  this  particular  is  more  nominal  than  prac- 
tical. It  is  60  obnously  discouraging  to  a  non- 
coni'orming  student  to  know  that,  however  ho 
may  distinguish  liimself  as  a  member  of  tho  Uni- 
vcjrsity,  he  cannot  become  possessed  of  any  of  the 
oiliciol  acknowledgments  of  his  merit,  imkssho 
makes  a  declaration  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  hii 
conscience,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
declines  tho  pai-tial  privilege  in  indignation  that 
the  whole  is  not  allowed  him.  Ho  knows  the 
insult  which  will  bo  offered  to  his  moral  sense  if 
ho  applies  for  a  diploma :  to  work  witliout  o 
chance  of  securing  a  certificate  of  honourable  8a^ 
cess  is  what  common  human  nature  docs  iw^ 
like  to  do ;  he,  therefore,  prefers  to  seek  honour* 
in  other  spheres,  or  to  push  his  way  through  Hfc 
without  their  aid,  and  to  win  a  fame,  as  nntiff- 
nished  by  hy^KKirisy  as  it  is  unadorned  by  empty 
testimonials.  Tho  fact  stands  thus,  then,  '** 
national  Universities  exclude  the  majoritjl  of  '** 
population  from  all  participation  in  their  adranUy*' 

The  evils  which  result  from  this  cxclusivcne* 
arc  manifold  and  solemnly  inappreciable.  W^ 
arc  so  subtle  that  they  cannot  be  traced ;  so  ndi* 
cal  that  they  cannot  be  counteracted;  and  «> 
glaring  that'  they  cannot  be  overlooked.  ^ 
commissioners  of  Oxford,  all,  be  it  rcmcmbcrp»» 
good  and  faithful  Churchmen,  liavo  given  forci*il* 
expression  to  one  view  of  this  iniquitous  system. 

•  The  C.'innnionl  Articles  sul)sml»oil  are  to  tho  cl&Jj 
tliat  the  Kinir's  supremacy  must  Ik?  nck-nowleilf^od  >"  ■" 
rjisos,  whet  lit  V  tuinporol  or  Kpirilual;  that  tlic  VT*y^ 
JJ«K»k  foutairiH  iiothini;  conti-nrj*  to  (Jotl's  AYonl,  juJ'I*!"* 
lie,  tla*  siil)--onlM'r,  >NiH  use  it,  and  no  uthor,  iuW^i^ 
woi-ship;  anil  tlml  tho  Articles,  and  even  the  ratific*tifl»i 
I  wc  according  to  God's  Word. 
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3y  say,  ^  '*  AVc  must  express  eur  conviction  tliat 

imposition  of  subscription  in  the  manner  in 
.ch  it  is  now  imposed  in  the  University  of 
lord,  habituates  the  mind  te  give  a  careless 
nt  to  truths  which  it  has  never  considered, 

naturally  leads  to  sophistry  in  the  interpre- 
m  of  solemn  obligations."  If  this  language 
s  any  meaning,  it  implies  that  tlio  imposition 
iifiological  or  ecclesiastical  tests  of  admission 

the  University  is  but  a  premium  put  upon 
hypocrisy  of  those  who  submit  to  them. 
Fe  will  rapidly  discuss  the  objections  which 
commonly  urged  against  the  repeal  of  those 
IfitiouB  restrictions — restrictions  which  are 
ng  the  last  monuments  of  the  bigotry  former 

darker  ages  have  bequeathed  to  this  gcnera- 
i,  and  which  it  is  high  time,  for  the  honour  of 

era,  and  the  good  of  our  country,  we  had 
riy  overturned  and  abolislied. 
1^  the  first  place,  it  is  argued  that  they  are 
t  and  parcel  of  the  constitution  of  the  estab- 
ments,  and,  therefore,  as  long  as  tlie  cstablisli- 
its  remain,  they  must  remain  also.  Now,  as 
have  seen,  this  is  not  the  fact.  These  tests 
of  modem  date ;  arc  absolutely  supplementaiy 
the  general  regulations  of  the  Universities ; 
»  ordained  as  a  temporary  precaution  against 
fiimcied  dangers  of  a  corrupt  and  gi'catly  dis- 
bed  period  of  our  history' ;  were  instituted  by 
1/  authority ;  and  are,  like  any  other  political 
ate  of  the  realm,  amenable  to  the  criticism  and 
gment  of  the  parliament  of  our  day.  This 
onbns  appeal  to  the  constitution  only  merits 
wply  of  contempt.  It  is  fitted  only  to  frighten 
id  old  women  who  know  nothing  of  the  sub- 
;:^  but  it  is  urged  against  every  project  of 
ilieal  or  social  amelioration.  Let  any  abuse  bo 
loked,  and  there  ^vill  spring  up  some  supersti- 
is  babbler,  screaming  **  Touch  not.  Oh,  toucli 
i  tiio  sacred  thing !  It  is  inwoven  with  the 
ititation !"  Let  Milton's  bold  words  silonce 
WBimpletonfl,  **Then,  in  God's  name,  let  it 
ave  out  again !" 

[t  is  fdrthermore  objected  that  tlie  abolition  of 
«  exclusive  tests  would  withdraw  from  the 
arch  Establishment  one  of  its  stronj^est  and 
«t  sacred  bulwarks.  Now,  the  time  is  gone  by 
m  the  interests  of  the  nation  can  aftbrd  to  be 
(tponcd  to  the  interests  of  the  Episcopal  sect, 
e  Church  of  England  is  no  longer  England. 
ber  communities,  vast,  respectable,  loyal,  and 
Al,  have  sprung  up  in  our  midst.  Unaided  by 
itical  patronage,  they  have  entered  into  manly 
Qpetition  with  their  more  privileged  and  prc- 
i^ons  sister.  Tliey  regard  the  Universities 
ttd  they  have  a  plain  right  so  to  regard  tlieiu 
» national  institutions.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
i  has  now  no  pretence  of  a  claim  to  be  so  cou- 
wed.  To  legislate  for  the  Universities,  then, 
the  schools  of  the  Church,  is  now  inappropriate, 
5ur,  and  inexpedient.  We  feel  strongly  that 
I  Church  of  England  can  no  longer  prosper  by 
'mere  preHige  of  her  political  elevation  ;  and 
i,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  ptubbomnors  with 
ich  sho  insists  on  her  political  dignity  will  be 

distrust  and  contempt  with  which,  as  a  reli- 


gious power,  she  will  be  esteemed  by  the  great 
masses  of  the  pooi>le.  Her  monopoly  of  political 
privih^gea.  in  times  gone  by,  has  not  served  to 
prevent  the  religious  success  of  rival  sects ;  now 
tliat  they  have  succeeded,  the  monopoly  of  poli- 
tical privileges  will  be  the  great  argument  against 
her.  Lijustice  has  long  been  the  ciy  with  which 
sho  has  been  menaced :  too  long  that  cry  has  been 
answered  by  arrogance.  Tins  game  will  no  longer 
ser\-e  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  played. 
The  true  interests  of  the  Church  of  England  will 
now  bo  found  in  a  cordial  co-operation  witli,  and 
a  generous  emulation  of,  tho  general  religious 
world,  from  which  she  has  considered  it  lier  honour 
to  be  distinct,  but  in  hostility  to  wliich  she  will 
soon  realize  nothing  but  disadvantage  and  igno- 
miny. 

Then,  again,  it  is  said  that  the  abolition  of  all 
religious  tests  will  1)0  an  indignity  cast  upon 
religious  truth,  for  wliich  no  secular  benefits  cim 
l)ossibly  atone.  Three  or  four  replies  to  this 
objection  claim  specification.  1.  Religion  is 
honoured  more  by  comprehensions  that  result 
from  mutual  confidence  and  sympathy,  than  by 
exclusive  tests,  however  mild  the  form  of  their 
imposition,  and  by  ecclesiastical  isolation,  how- 
ever conscientiously  assumed.  2.  Religious  tests 
do  more  violence  to  the  religious  integrity  of  tho 
individual  who  accepts  them,  than  they  do  honour 
to  the  abstract  faith  they  are  intended  to  con- 
ser\-e.  It  is  not  by  outward  recognitions  of 
abstract  truth,  but  by  such  inward  realizations 
of  the  power  of  truth  as  leads  to  a  practical  ful- 
filment of  its   dictates  that  truth  is   glorified. 

3.  The  original  intent  of  these  tests  was  political, 
not  religious.  They  were  devised  for  the  pur])oso 
of  defeating  the  supposed  disloyidty  of  Catholics, 
who  would  jdot  for  the  supremacy  uf  the  Tapacy ; 
and  of  the  Puritans  who,  it  was  feared,  would 
conspire  for  the  establishment  of   a  republic. 

4.  The  Universities  are,  in  no  sense,  religious 
institutions,  but  only  lay  corporations  to  promote 
learning  and  science  in  the  country.  Even  in  tho 
colleges — which  have  special  charters — thcolo^ry 
is  but  very  subordinately  taught.  5.  A  long 
trial  of  tho  exclusive  system  has  demon strateil 
that  it  cornipts  rather  than  sanctifies ;  and  that, 
so  far  from  tending  to  tho  imity  of  tho  Cliurch,  it 
is  only  a  cover  for  tho  widest  divisions  and  tho 
bitterest  conflicts.  Of  what  avail  are  tests  at 
Oxford  ?  It  is  notorious  that  the  members  of  that 
University  include  every  variety  of  religionists 
and  non-religionists — of  believers,  unbelievers, 
and  disbelievers;  that  from  tlieuce  have  como 
Roman  Catholics  the  most  consistent,  rusoyitcs 
the  mast  inconsistent.  Evangelicals  the  most  nar- 
row, Latitudinarians  tlie  most  broad,  and  Infidels 
the  most  accomplished,  resolute,  and  ])opular ! 
Moreover,  we  have  experience  etpially  strong  on 
the  other  side.  It  is  not  pretended  that  tho 
students  of  London,  (xlasgow,  Edinburgli,  Aber- 
deen, or  Dublin,  are,  upon  the  whoh^  less  moral, 
less  religious,  less  orthfdoxj  than  those  at  Cam- 
bridge or  Oxford.  On  the, other  hand,  it  is  noto- 
rious that  these  uncircuniscribed  institutions  arc 
pure,  both  morally  and  rcU^Q\x<ttl^')  nnVv^sscl  ^»\&r 
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pared  with  those  dolicalo  establishments  of  whoso 
spiritual  interests  such  caro  is  taken. 

On  all  these  grounds,  then,  wo  dissent  from  tlie 
doctrine  that  exclusive  tests  subserve  the  caune  of 
true  religion.  And  for  the  reasons  stilted  wc 
demand  that  they  shall  no  longer  be  imposed,  to 
the  humiliation  of  the  sincere,  the  disgrace  of  the 
unscrupulous,  and  the  persecution  of  the  consis- 
tent objector.  The  bill  now  before  Parliament 
has  no  clause  for  their  abolition  or  modification. 
This  we  regard  as  its  most  serious  defect.  A 
strong  body  of  representatives  have  avowed  their 
determination  to  support  any  proposition  for  the 
entire  removal  of  all  sectarian  barriers,  and  we 
earnestly  trust  that  they  will  not  cease  to  press 
tliis  question  upon  the  Government — several  of 
whose  principal  members  arc  already  pledged  to 
its  support — until  the  last  remnants  of  intolerance 
are  swept  away. 

There  is  one  other  branch  of  the  subject  to 
which  we  must  briefly  refer  before  we  conclude 
this  protracted  paper.  At  present  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  enjoy  a  monopoly 
of  political  representation.  Why  should  this  be  ? 
Why  should  these  two  Universities  send  two 
members  each  to  the  House  of  Commons,  whilst 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dublin,  and 
London  have  no  voice  there  ?  And  why  should  an 
agitation  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  New 
London  University  receive  so  much  favour,  whilst 
scarcely  a  word  is  ever  said  about  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  various  Universities  of  Scotland  ? 

When  the  general  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  shall  come  before  the  country,  it  will  be 
competent  to  any  person  who  may  bo  so  disposed 
to  call  in  question  the  expediency  of  distinguish- 
ing seats  of  learning  by  conferring  upon  them 
political  privileges.  It  may,  at  such  a  season,  be 
legitimately  contended  that  an  equitable  and 
uniform  qualification  should  be  established,  and 
that  on  no  ground  should  its  simplicity  l)e  con- 


fused or  its  dignity  degraded  by  invidious  excep- 
tions, and  class  distinctions.  Wlien  sneh  a 
question  comes  thus  befoi-e  us,  we  shall  hold  our- 
selves free  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it.  Eut 
as  things  now  are,  such  a  discussion  would  be  irre- 
levant and  useless.  The  distribution  of  the  clectiTe 
franchise  is  confessedly  a  most  anomalous  feature 
of  our  political  constitution.  One  pecuharity  of 
that  distribution  is  its  bestowal  on  two  outof  firo 
great  Universities,  and  the  denial  of  it  to  the 
others.  Now,  for  this  extraordinary  difierence 
we  can  discover  no  just  or  sensible  apology.  The 
unenfranchised  Universities  are  equal  to  the 
enfranchised,  in  the  litorary  value  of  their 
honours,  i»  the  fulness  of  their  educational 
resources,  and  in  the  purity  of  their  administra- 
tion ;  and,  if  in  any  instance  this  equality  is  not 
to  be  found,  its  absence  is  owing,  cither  to  the 
humiliation  consequent  upon  political  inequality, 
or  else  to  the  defectiveness  of  parliamentary 
supervision  on  which  we  have  commented  above. 
To  raise  them  to  the  honour  of  being  represented 
in  Pfu-liament  would  be  an  act  of  the  merest  = 
justice ;  it  would  stimulate  them  to  advantageous  | 
mutual  emulation ;  it  would  be  a  proclamation  of 
the  literary  tendencies  of  our  age ;  by  bringing 
together  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  numbCT  of 
educated,  honourable,  and  responsible  gentlemen, 
it  would  provide  a  check  on  the  indolence  of 
professors,  and  the  turpitude  of  managers;  it 
would  supply  new  motives  to  every  aspiring 
student ;  and  it  would  add  to  the  grace,  the  dig- 
nity, and  the  efliciency  of  the  lower  House  of 
Legislature.  To  this  fair  and  catholic  reform, 
old  ecclesiastical  prejudices  will  of  course  be 
strongly  opposed;  but  if  our  senators  arc  vise, 
they  will  not  consent  to  bo  for  ever  the  slaves  of 
a  pampered  hierarchy,  but  will  feel  that  in  ad- 
vancing the  highest  interests  of  the  nation  tiiey 
will  pay  the  truest  homage  to  Christianity. 


WHO   WAS    HE? 


When  I  was  a  **  Devil" — in  a  printing-oflice  in 
liath,  thirty-five  years  ago,  my  infant  mind  was 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  author- 
ship. Books,  the  objects  of  reverential  regard 
and  delight  from  my  earliest  years,  were  already 
becoming  something  more — a  solace  and  a  trea- 
sure. There  was  a  book- stall  at  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  Orange-grove,  kept  by  a  Mr.  lieynolds 
(long  since  gathered  to  his  fathers),  where  it  was 
my  wont  to  bury  myself  chin-deep,  devouring 
Smollett  or  Fiel(Hng,  Goldsmith  or  Defoe,  with 
the  appetite  of  an  ogre.  As  the  few  stray  shil- 
lings or  sixpences  wljjch  fate  consigned  to  my 
vmtody  invariably  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
pwpiietor  of  the  book-stall;  ho  generously  winked 


at  my  surreptitious  studies,  and  not  only  ollovcd 
mo  to  stand  for  hours  in  converse  with  mylavou^ 
ites,  but  would  sometimes  permit  me  to  csxrj  « 
cherished  volume  to  the  shadow  of  one  of  ^® 
old  trees,  and  wile  away  the  hours  of  a  castt» 
holiday  in  the  delightful  dreams  of  romflnc^ 
These  delights  were,  however,  for  the  most  pf^ 
antecedent  to  my  dcvilhood,  the  duties  of  vhictt 
did  not  allow  of  any  very  lengthened  application* 
to  my  beloved  authors.  If,  when  bound  appreii* 
tice,  I  grieved  over  the  loss  of  time  for  roito^' 
I  was  compensated  by  increase  of  funds.  Vag*'* 
came  at  the  heels  of  work,  and  with  wages  * 
bought  more  books — ^with  some  half-dozen  o* 
which  my  pockets  were  always  crammed.  Tlies^ 
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at  mCfll-timcs,  or  on  town  •errands,  at  early  morn 
and  at  farthing- candlo  otc,  I  read,  and  road  and 
rtad,  and  was  a  liiippy  "  devil.'* 

JBuf,  as  I  said  before,  I  had  a  prodigious  idea ' 
of  an  anther — a  maker  of  books.  Such  a  being ' 
was  the  magician,  the  man  of  mystery,  the  hero  i 
tiuit  my  imagination  delighted  to  worship.  What  | 
would  I  not  give,  thought  I,  for  a  sight  of  a  real  | 
live  author  ? 

I  was  not  doomed  to  languish  long  in  vain ; 
my  desire  was  destined  to  be  satisfied,  and  more 
than  satisfied  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
In  the  office  where  I  'Nvrought  the  works  of  the 
most  yolominous  author  of  his  time  were  then  in 
conrso  of  completion.     For  half  a  century  had 
this  formidable   writer  fed  the  teeming  press. 
Works  on  all  subjects  had  trickled  from  his  pen, 
like  water  from  a  perennial  spring.     Treatises  on 
Art  and  Science,  on  Commerce  and  Manufactures, 
Geography  and  History,  Poetry  and  llomance, 
Polemics  and  Divinit}',  Cookerj',  Carving,   and 
Conjuration,  Medicine  and  Morals,  and  fifty  sub- 
jects besides,  had  already  shed  their  illuminating 
infloenco  upon  two  successive  generations ;  and 
ihe  octogenarian  swibe  was  now  enlightening  a 
tiiird  with  respect  to  an  art,  which  he,  at  h?ast, 
bad  good  right  to  teach,  that,  namely,  of  securing 
long  life.     It  happonetl  just  as  this  work  was 
fimshed,  and  when  all  his  then  majesty's  lieges 
who  had  seven  and  sixpence  to  spare  might  learn 
to  live  to  ninety  at  least,  were  they  but  "wise 
1     enough  to  buy  the  doctor's  book — it  happened 
jurt  then,  I  say,  that  a  very  gentlemanly  gout 
crept  up  into  the  author's  fingers,  and  put  an 
cffiwtiial  stop  to   his   quill-driving.      This  was 
nnfortmiatc,  especially  as  the  old  gentleman,  by 
way  probably  of  proving  the  juvenility  of  his 
fency,  was  contemplating  a  volume  of  poems  in 
illustration  of   a  number    of    wood-engravings 
wliich  had  already  come  to  hand.     But  it  is  an 
31  wind  that  blows  nobody  good :  the  gout  that 
^i«ibled  the  doctor  introduced  me  to  his  notice,  I 
buing  chosen  by  my  employer  the  printer  to  act 
as  amanuensis  to  the  author,  a  promotion  wliich 
I  owed  to  a  faculty  which  I    then  possessed, 
of  writing,  as  the  compositors  were  pleased  to 
<^7m  it,  "  rather  plainer  than  print." 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  the  beginning  of 
f^ne,  1818,  that,  having  carefully  cleansed  my 
iftky  skin,  and  donned  my  Sunday  jacket,  I  sot 
off  for  the  residence  of  the  doctor.  I  had  travelled 
tlic  same  route  a  hundred  times  before  with  the 
^ost  indifference.  Now,  however,  my  heart 
^  with  anticipations  of  delight  and  awe.  I 
^as  no  longer  a  mere  messenger  sent  to  deliver  a 
P^niel  of  proofs  at  the  door,  and  then  depart — I 
^as  to  see  and  converse  with  the  mighty  magician 
^msclf,  and  actually  to  bear  a  part  in  the  porten 
^  business  of  the  hour.  At  the  end  of  a  long 
and  narrow  lane  which  opens  into  the  road  wliich 
■liirts  Sydney  Gardens  on  the  north  side,  there 
*^  a  nondescript-looking  house,  known  by  the 
"I'PcUation  of  "  Bathwick  Villa :  "  whether  it 
ttill  lomains,  or  whether  the  march  of  improve- 
?^t  havo  swept  it  from  the  face  of  the  land, 
Jt  is  impossible  for  mo  to  say.    It  was  a  lone 


house  then,  and  for  the  dozen  years  that  I  knew 
it,  standing  like  a  gray  stone  goblin  in  tho 
centre  of  a  tract  of  low  alluvial  land,  cultivated 
as  mtirket  gardens,  and  sprinkled  over  with  tho 
cottages  of  the  poor  cultivators.  Arrived  at  tho 
houffc,  and  having  pulled  boldly  at  the  bell,  and 
delivered  my  letter  of  introduction  to  the  care  of 
the  doctor's  single  servant,  a  Patagonian  specimen 
of  the  Abigail  genus,  I  was  in  due  course  ushered 
up  the  ample  circular  staircase,  and  having  passed 
through  a  little  lobby  of  dark  and  (piiet  green 
baize,  was  introduced  into  the  sanctum  sanctorum 
of  the  gi-eat  man,  the  veritable  penetralia  of 
genius.  Tho  tall,  gaunt,  and  bony  she  who  had 
led  me  thus  far,  now  pointed  to  a  chair,  and  then 
noiselessly  disappeared  behind  a  screen  in  tho 
further  corner  of  the  apartment.  Seating  my/aelf 
in  perfect  stillness,  I  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
looking  round  and  making  my  observations.  I  . 
found  myself  resting  in  an  old-fashioned  carved 
chair  in  a  large  octagon-shaped  room.  The  Avin- 
dows,  fronting  the  east,  commanded  a  pleasant 
view  of  the  course  of  the  canal  and  the  valley  of 
the  Avon ;  and  the  lower  squares  of  each  sash 
were  fitted  up  with  transparent  water-colour 
copies  from  the  works  of  Hogarth.  These  wero 
all  richly  coloured,  and  appeared  to  my  juvenile 
judgment  the  perfection  of  art.  The  wainscotted 
walls  of  the  roonis  were  hung  with  pictures  in 
eveiy  available  i^lace:  these,  too,  were  mostly 
water-colours  by  the  best  artists  of  a  deceased 
generation;  they  were  all  xmilbrmly  framed  in 
neat  gilt  frames,  and  their  number  was  legion. 
I  afterwards  learned  that  they  were  tluj  original 
designs  for  the  prints  illustrating  one  of  the  doe- 
tor's  literaiy  productions  in  seventy  volumes  of 
goodly  octavo.  Although  it  was  a  warm  and 
sunny  day  in  early  summer,  a  chcerfid  firo 
sparkled  in  the  grate,  near  which  the  d(»ctor's 
easy  chair,  a  machine  of  tremendous  capacity, 
was  airing  its  broad  back  and  sides  of  padded 
chintz.  Over  the  mantel-piece  hung  a  portrait 
of  the  doctor,  painted  by  Bonncmaison — and  such 
a  portrait !  You  saw  at  a  glance  that  tho  origi- 
nal must  be  the  occupant  of  the  chair,  which 
could  not  be  filled  by  a  person  of  less  voluminous 
proportions.  ]5cneath  a  broad  but  not  high  fore- 
head gleamed  an  eye  which  nothing  escaped,  cool, 
clear,  and  calculating ;  a  nose,  which  in  a  face  of 
average  dimensions  would  have  ai>peared  large, 
cast  its  projecting  shadow  upon  a  mouth  of  firm, 
resolute,  and  volui)tuous  mould  ;  the  upper  lip, 
thin,  large,  and  slightly  curled,  rcsttd  evenly 
upon  the  full,  round,  red,  lower  one,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  both  was  that  of  resolution  and  en- 
joyment. But  it  was  the  chin,  or  rather  chins — 
for  if  I  remember  right  there  were  three  of  them 
— ^that  struck  me  most,  by  their  amplitude  and 
dignified  contour.  I  had  certainly  never  seen 
such  a  chin  or  series  of  chins  upon  the  human 
countenance,-  and  was  beginning  to  speculate  in 
my  own  mind  whether  this  redundance  of  feature 
were  peculiar  to  authorship,  when  the  sound  of 
footsteps  and  of  certain  deep  cavernous  (jacula- 
tions  of  a  bronchial  character,  made  me  aware  of 
the  approach  of  tho  great  maiv  x\\  |)roxvYuv  '^eY%<m<]l,^ 
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Alas,  how  different  from  the  portrait  over  the 
mantol-piecc  was  the  bodily  presence  of  the 
doctor  himself !  If  the  picture  went  beyond  my 
beau  ideal  of  an  author,  the  original  fell  as  far 
short  of  it.  I  had  not  taken  into  account  that 
the  portrait  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  old,  and 
that  the  years  wliich  had  mellowed  its  tints  and 
improved  its  colour,  had  dealt  less  tenderly  with 
the  original,  whom  it  was  plain,  they  had  re- 
morselessly shifted  "  into  the  loan  and  slippered 
pantaloon."  It  was  not  without  a  deal  of  puf- 
fing, gasping,  and  hard  breatliing,  that  the  literary 
veteran  was  at  length  successfully  established  in 
liis  easy  chair  by  the  fire-side.  Then,  and  not 
before,  he  lionoured  me  witlv  a  look,  and  in  a 
deep  bass  voice  which  harmonised  with  his  treble 
cliin,  ho  bade  me  approach. 

^ly  lieart  almost  failed  me  as  I  obeyed  his 
command.  My  father,  who  was  well  read  in  books 
and  men,  had  already  made  me  awai'o  that  I  was 
about  to  ofHciatc  as  amanuensis  to  the  very  man 
whom  near  half-a-century  before  Cowpcr  had 
held  up,  in  "  The  Task,"  to  public  reprobation  ; 
and  indeed  he  had  that  very  morning,  at  our 
humble  l)reakfast  table,  read  nloud  for  my  edifi- 
cation the  following  passage  from  his  favouiite 
poet,  written  in  reference  to  the  very  individual 
before  whom  I  now  stood  abashed  : — 

But  hark — the  doctor's  voice !  fast  wcilprod  between 

Two  empirics  ho  stands,  and  with  swolii  clieoks 

Inspires  the  news,  his  trumpet.     Keener  far 

Than  all  invective  is  his  bold  harangue, 

While  through  that  public  organ  of  report 

lie  hails  the  clergy ;  and,  defying  shame. 

Announces  to  the  world  his  own  and  theirs  ! 

Ho  teaches  those  to  read,  whom  schools  dismissed. 

And  colleges,  untaught ;  sells  accent,  tone, 

And  emphasis  in  score,  and  gives  to  i)raycr 

Th'  adagio  and  atidante  it  demands. 

He  grinds  divinity  of  other  days 

Dovm  into  modem  use ;  transforms  old  print 

To  zigzag  manuscript,  and  cheats  the  eyes 

Of  galler}'  critics  by  a  thousand  arts. 

Are  there  who  purchase  of  the  doctor's  ware  ? 

O,  name  it  not  in  Gath ! — it  cannot  be, 

That  grave  and  learned  clerks  shoiUd  need  such  aid. 

He  doubtless  is  in  sport,  and  does  but  droll, 

Assuming  thus  a  rank  unknown  before — 

Grand  caterer  and  dry-nurse  of  the  Church ! 

I  mustered  up  my  resolution,  however,  and 
replied  to  the  doctor's  questions  to  his  perfect 
satisfaction.  After  allowing  me  half-an-hour  to 
look  at  the  pictures  in  the  room  and  the  land- 
scape out  of  windows,  I  was  invited  to  take  my 
seat  at  the  table — pens,  ink,  and  paper  were  in- 
troduced, and  we  proceeded  to  the  transaction  of 
the  momentous  business  of  the  day.  Having 
carefully  renovated  a  few  pens  which,  like  the 
legs  of  Witherington,  had  done  battle  on  their 
stumps,  I  declared  myself  ready  to  write,  and  sat 
waiting  the  enunciations  of  the  oracle,  quill  in 
hand.  The  reader  may  imagine  the  doctor  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year,  swaddled  in  his  portentous 
arm-chair  on  one  side  of  the  "fire-place,  and  me, 
a  chubby-faced  boy  of  thirteen,  perched  on  a  high 
stool,  on  the  other.  The  scene  is  as  fresh  in  my 
recollection  as  though  it  were  not  a  day  old. 
A/ior  I  had  wnitod  in  anxious  expectancy  for  a 


quarter- of-an- hour  or  twenty  miiiut<?s,  the  doc 
asked,  in  a  kind  of  guttural  sotio  voce, 

**  Are  you  ready  r  '* 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  replied. 

**  Then  write" — with  that,  elevating  his  vo: 
to  its  natural  pitch,  he  pronounced  the  followi 
words : — 

Here's  Alderman  Gobble,  through  fever  and  gout. 

In  half  a  minute  I  had  committed  them  to  j 
per,  and  looked  up  in  his  face  for  further  order 

*'  Have  you  written  that  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Let  me  see  it — (I  handed  him  the  paper) 
You  arc  a  good  boy — a  very  good  boy,  and  wri 
a  brave  hand — but  that  won't  do.  You  shou 
make  two  lines  of  that.  Begin  again  on  tl 
other  side  of  the  paper,  and  write  thus — ^Hen 
Aldennan  Gobble — ^that  is  one  lino;  ThroBj 
fever  and  gout — that  is  the  second  line,  whi 
you  will  indent,  of  course." 

I  did  as  I  was  commanded,  and  then  the  offii 
stood  thus : — 

Here's  Alderman  Gobble, 
Through  fever  and  gout, 

The  doctor  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  tli 
amendment,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  r 
mained  silent  for  the  best  part  of  half-an-hon 
Of  course  I  remained  silent  too,  fearing  to  di 
turb  the  cogitations  of  the  poet,  and  prevent  tl 
successful  issue  of  the  quatrain.  At  lengt 
after  sundry  attempts  at  articulation,  and  tl 
bestowal  of  a  look  of  gracious  patronage  upon  n 
tlic  doctor  rose  erect  in  his  chair,  and  in  a  de 
self-satisfied  and  sonorous  voice,  delivered  hima 
of  the  corresponding  couplet,  thus : — 

Scarce  aide  to  hobble 
And  waddle  about. 

It  was  with  no  small  triumph  that  I  pcnn- 
the  completion  of  the  stanza,  for  I  had  symp 
thized  deeply  in  the  pangs  of  its  birth,  and  & 
almost  despaired  of  a  safe  delivery.  The  doot 
commanded  me  to  read  over  the  verse,  whidi 
did  with  a  gusto  and  evident  exultation  th 
raised  a  smile  upon  liis  venerable  coimtcnaac 
Having  achieved  this  happy  commencement, 
may  be  readily  imagined  tliat  we  made  light 
difiicultics  which  might  have  checked  the  flig 
of  a  less  fortunate  muse.  Indeed  we  went 
swimmingly;  the  good  old  man  spurred  1 
Pegasus  so  effectually  that  we  finished  the  fii 
poem,  and  had  accomplished  a  considerable  pc 
tion  of  the  second  before  the  hour  of  dinner. 

I  may  mention  tliat  the  verses  were  iUusti 
tions  of  certain  homely  proverbs,  and  wero 
written  to  correspond  with  and  to  exempli^ 
seiies  of  wood-engravings  by  a  brother  of  t 
immortal  Bewick,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  b 
been  executed  by  him  some  years  before.  0 
of  these  engravings  was  a  very  clever  and  spirit 
delineation  of  a  singuliir  scene.  A  comiMUiy 
devils,  designed  on  the  orthodox  principle 
horns,  hoofs,  and  tails,  having  armed  themsel* 
with  shears,  and  set  forth  on  their  travdi 
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K-arch  of  wool,  had  fallen  to  -wor'it  ui>on  a  herd 

of  3\rinc,  who  showed  plainly  enough  by  llieir 

viulcnt  attempts  to  escape  from  their  tormentory, 

that  they  did  not  much  relish  the  ceremony  of 

sbTins:.     'I'iic  proverb  exorai»lified  in  this  case 

ffasthc  well-known  one  of  '*  Great  cry  and  little 

wool,"  and  the  opening  stanza,  which,  as  I  dis- 

finctly  remember,   cost  the  doctor  considerable 

pains,  certaiidy  is  a  unirpie  specimen  of  tlie  mnl- 

tum in panoy  and  contains  as  much  information 

as  could  well  be  crammed  into  so  small  a  space. 

It  runs  thus  : — 

Tlji^provorli  iilhulcs  to  a  wliimsiral  tr.lo: 
Some  devils  abnaJ,  nnd  impiTlOi'lly  hcprin^ 

Tltat  wool  was  obluinod  i'roni  boai^Jts  of  s]u)rt  liiil, 

^'anting  wool,  mcotinj^'  swine,  thoy  set  about  sheaving. 

WTiatevcr  this  verso  may  lack  in  sentiment  is 
iTLOTuthau  made  up  in  signification;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  a  characteristic  of  the  doctor's  muse,  that 
eIic  flew  straight  to  the  point,  and  did  not  go 
1  Kiting  about  the  bush.  Of  tropes,  metaphors, 
figures,  symbols,  or  similies,  I  do  not  think  the 
ivholo  volume  contained  a  single  one.  The  good 
man  probably  thought  that  there  was  imagination 
sufficient  in  the  nimierous  designs  of  tlie  iirlist, 
cud  that  his  missioji  was  rather  to  furnish  tlie 
soTcral  legends,  eacli  with  a  moral  tagged  to  its 
tail,  tlian  to  emulate  the  vngariL-;  of  your  fanciful 

Pleasant  indeed  was  my  occup-itioii  for  the  few 
'W-ech  of  the  summer  of  IBl-S  that  it  lasted.     It 
'^^aa  not  cveiy  day  that  the  muses  were  propitious, 
riTid  it  often  hai)p(jned  that  at  the  veiy  moment 
'^"hen,  had  they  listened  to  the  invocation  of  their 
venerable  votary,  I  should  have  been  pcnniug  a 
stanza,  I  was  in  reality  bobbing  for  perch  in  the 
'Neighbouring  canal.   The  old  Abigail  would  some- 
times intimate  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  her 
Pilaster  if  I  would  call  again  an  hour  or  two  later ; 
^^as  sAch  intimations  always  implied  a  holiday 
iV>r  the  time  BX>eciJied,  tb.oy  wore  perfectly  agree- 
^Lle  to  mc.     With  a  wand  cut  from  a  ^nllow 
tiec,  and  with  a  yard  or  two  of  luie  of  my  o>\'n 
Anginal  luanufacturc,  terminating  in  a  halfpenny 
'^e,  upon  which,  like  a  cruel  boy  as  I  was  (all 
yjys  were  then  cruel},  1  had  impaled  a  live  worm, 
^t  Was  my  delight  to  sit  upon  the  edge;  of  an  old 
^^^Jge  half  submerged  in  the  water,  and  circum- 
'^eutmy  prickly -backed  frieu.ls.  Thus  t,ommenccd 
^ long  career  of  angling,  during  Asldoh  my  slaugh- 
*^'iTa  among  the  finny  tribes  havu  been  neither  few, 
J^r,  until  of  lato  years,  far  between.     As  a  **cou- 
^*iUplativenian,"  with  a  hook,  I  can  benr  to^^timony 
^  the  pleasures  of   that  silent  pursuit,  Avhich, 
}JI>on  the  banks  of  the  braAviiiig  brooks  that  feed 
^ho  dark-llowing  Avon  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
J^y  native  place,  I  have  enjoyed  at  all  seasons  of 
^ue  year,  excepting  only  the  depth  of  winter. 
^^  tho  green  fields,  the  sandy  banks,  and  craggy 
J^atcr- washed  precipices — the  **  bubbl ingrunnels ' ' 
^^JipiDg  noisily  through  close  ravino:?,  dark  with 
^•io  shade  of  over-hanging  foliMgt»,  havt>  haunted 
^o  like  a  passion,  it  is  no  k-  s  true  that  the  sight 
^^'  a  half  a  scoro  of  trout,  lugged  from  their 
'Eatery  retreat,  and  recumbent  in  starry  stillness 


upon  the  verdant  grass,  have  added  an  interest  to 
the  Ibregroiind  of  the  landscape  which  it  would 
liave  M'autiHl  without  them.  That  sentiment  is 
in  some  sort  cojmectod  with  the  stomach,  and 
poetry  with  provender,  there  can  bo  no  reasonable 
(hmbt — and  if  any  of  my  readers  are  sceptical  on 
that  subject,  they  may  take  my  word  for  it,  that 
a  man  who  angles  for  a  dinner  has  a  keener  eye 
for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  sees  and  ai)pre- 
ciates  far  more  of  her  loveliness  when  the  fish 
bite  freely,  than  he  can  possibly  do  when  tho 
whole  tinny  fraternity  have  tiiken  an  oath  against 
satisfpng  his  hungry  claims  upon  their  carcases, 
and  refuse  his  bait  accordingly. 

But,  like  a  true  angler,  I  have  neglectod  the 
business  in  hand  to  run  gadding  after  trout.  It  is 
time  that  I  should  return  to  the  doctor,  of  whom 
but  little  remains  to  be  said.  With  all  the  int«  r- 
ruptions  that  occurred,  tho  volume  of  verses  was 
brought  to  a  happy  issue  in  something  less  than 
tliree  months.  In  the  course  of  my  intimacy  -with 
tho  great  man,  I  was  honoured  with  mucli  of  his 
convei*sation  and  friendly  notice,  and  I  made  some 
additions  to  jny  little  librar}',  of  books  with  which 
lie  presented  me  in  retani  for  some  careful  tran- 
scriptions made  at  my  leisure  from  his  own  manu- 
scripts, which  even  he  found  it  difiicult  to  deci- 
pher. "With  the  good  man's  second  wife  and  liis 
daughter  by  the  first  I  sometimes  took  refreshment. 
Those  two  ladies,  who  were  both  on  the  verge  of 
threescore,  led  a  quiet  in-door  life,  and  employed 
their  whole  time  and  assiduities  in  administering 
to  tho  comfort  of  their  aged  relative.  I  had  the 
honour  of  dining  with  the  whole  party  upon  tho 
proud  occasion  when  the  work  was  completed. 
After  dimier,  the  volume  was  put  into  my  hands, 
to  be  delivered  to  my  employer  the  printer,  and  I 
took  my  final  farcYvell  of  the  only  "live  author*' 
1  had  ever  seen. 

I  must  not,  however,  forget  to  mention  the  feel- 
ing of  the  doctor  in  reference  to  Cowpor's  angry 
attack  upon  him  in  "  The  Task."  I  learned  from 
indisputable  authority  that  tho  shafts  of  the  poet's 
indignant  satire  never  even  wounded  his  feelings, 
much  less  roused  his  resentment.  Tlie  doctor 
alleged  and  doubtless  conceived,  that  in  printing 
ivntfcii  sermons,  he  did  no  more  than  save  his 
customers  the  trouble  of  committing  that  innocent 
forgery  themselves,  which  ho  was  -willing  to  com- 
mit lor  them  *'  for  a  consideration."  At  the  time 
these  sermons  in  **  zigzag  manuscript"  were  ma- 
nufaolured,  the  pulpit  of  this  country  was  occupied 
by  a  very  dilferent  race  of  divines  from  those  of 
the  present  day.  The  clerical  function  was  then 
too  often  confided  to  ignorance  and  incapacity, 
and  the  ]XTsons  whose  office  it  was  to  promote 
reformation  and  disseminate  instruction,  were  not 
uufre<piently  more  in  need  of  both  than  the  flocks 
over  whom  they  presided.  The  best  ]n'oof  of  tlio 
necessity  and  usefiibiess  of  such  wares  as  tlio 
doctor  provided  is  found  in  tho  fact  that  they  sold 
abundantly,  and  for  more  than  thirty  ycju^ 
yiolde<l  a  handsome  income  to  their  ingenious  jn-o- 
joctor.  It  ifll)y  no  means  clear  that  anything  can 
bo  justly  said  in  derogation  of  the  morality  of  such 
a  trafil(^  taking  into  consideration  tho   circam- 
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stances  of  the  time.  Addison  makes  his  Sir  Roger 
do  Coverley  recommend  by  his  example  the  very 
practice  which  Cowper  so  indignantly  reprobates. 
Speaking  of  the  clergyman  of  his  parish,  Sir  Roger 
says,  **  At  his  first  sitting  with  me,  I  made  him  a 
present  of  all  the  good  sermons  which  liave  been 
printed  in  English,  and  only  begged  of  him  that 
every  Sunday  he  would  pronounce  one  of  them 
from  the  pulpit.  Accordingly  he  has  digested 
them  into  such  a  series  that  they  follow  one  ano- 
ther naturally,  and  make  a  continual  system  of 
practical  divinity."  Cowper's  idea  of  the  priestly  | 
character  was  very  different  from  Addison's.  If 
the  one  would  have  the  messenger  of  peace 

Simple,  grave,  sincere ; 
In  doctrine  uncnrrupt ;  in  language  plain. 
And  i)lain  in  manner ;  decent,  Bolemn,  chaste, 
And  natural  in  gesture ;  much  impresn'd 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  cliargo, 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
;May  feel  it  too ;  alfectionate  in  look. 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men, 

the  other  looked  for  "a  man  of  pLiin  sense,  of 
good  aspect,  clear  voice,  sociable  temper,  and,  if  | 


possible,  with  some  hnowUdge  of  hachgammon'*  TTie 
doctor  might  fairly  pit  these  two  great  authoritiea 
against  each  other,  and  prosecute  his  commercial 
speculation  regardless  of  their  diflerences  of 
opinion. 

Rut  who  was  the  doctor,  of  whom  you  hap^ 
been  gossiping?  says  some  half-satisfied  reade^ 
My  dear  madam,  or  my  good  drowsy  sir,  I  am  blj^j 
going  to  tell  you.     You  must  bo  what  delightfij/ 
Leigh  Hunt  calls  "  a  person  of  very  little  booV- 
stalL"  to  ask  such  a  question,  and  I  do  not  esieto 
answer  it.     He  went  to  his  quiet  grave  thirty 
years  ago,  whither,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  his  worfa^ 
voluminous  as  they  were,  soon  followed  him— all 
except  one ;  this  one,  upon  shop-shelf  and  siali- 
board,  still  keeps  a  modest  place,  and  greets  the 
eyes  of  the  collector  in  his  casual  rounds—but  it  ii 
doomed  to  die  out,  like  all  the  others,  at  no  veiy 
distant  date.     With  it  vrill  vanish  all  the  literary 
remains  of  the  author  of  more  than  a  hundred 
volumes,  who  figured  as  poet,  novelist,  geographer, 
historian,  physician,  moralist,  and  divine,  and  who 
amidst  all  his  achievements  thought  it  no  stigma 
to  be  proclaimed  by  the  gentle  Co\i'per  as  "  Grand 
caterer  and  dry-nurse  of  the  Church." 
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PnocKEDiKG  from  Copenhagen,  through  the  island 
of  Zealand,  across  the  Belts,  and  through  the 
garden  of  Funen,  I  reached  Elensborg,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Slesvig,  or  South  Jutland.  My  in- 
tention being,  however,  to  visit  the  island  of 
Eiihr,  to  make  acquaintance  with  a  watering-place 
in  the  German  Ocean,  which  the  direct  steam 
communication,  established  between  Lowestoft 
and  the  west  coast  of  Slesvig,  has  now  brought 
within  easy  reach  of  English  tourists  and  bathers, 
I  soon  took  leave  of  the  beautiful  east  coast,  and 
proceeded  across  the  jHminsula  towards  the  western 
coast.  I  had  left  Elensborg  during  the  night, 
and  in  the  early  morning  I  traversed  the  exten- 
sive tracts  of  heath,  which  spread  through  the 
centre  of  the  whole  peninsula,  from  south  to 
north.  The  postillion  had  promised  that  we 
should  be  in  Lek  by  sunrise ;  but  his  promise  was 
not  fulfilled ;  the  sun  appeared  above  the  horizon, 
the  vapours  began  to  rise  from  the  ditches,  the 
wild  rosemary  spread  its  fragrance  through  the 
air,  and  the  curlew  piped  in  the  heather,  but 
still  we  had  not  reached  Lek.  He  looked  at  his 
watch — the  post- watch  as  he  called  it — and  shook 
liis  head,  as  if  he  thought  that  the  sun  must 
have  risen  before  its  time ;  for  he  was  a  comical 
fellow,  that  wee  Jutland  po}*tillion,  and  seemed 
to  think  it  more  likely  that  this  should  be  case 
tlian  that  anything  should  be  amiss  connected 
with  the  post  office,  of  which,  himself  included, 
be  eatertmned  iJie  most  oxalted  opinion.    With 


ill-concealed  pride  he  informed  me  that  formeriy 
he  used  only  to  drive  a  "cariole,"  with  one  hone, 
now  he  drove  the  parcels'  mail,  with  three;  Iw* 
however  great  the  advance,  I  hope  that  his  ments 
have  since  then  been  rewarded  with  a  fourth 
horse,  a  consummation  which  would  be  a  great  a^ 
commodation  to  travellers  from  Elensborg  to  lA* 
However,  tliough  we  had  but  three,  wo  at  length 
arrived  at  this  place,  which,  as  far  as  I  conld 
ascertain,  presented  nothing  more  remarkable  than 
that  it  contains  two-and-twenty  public  honaea. 
The  town  was  still  wrapped  in  its  morning  aleep, 
and  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  awaken 
the  apothecary's  apprentice,  who  came  down  » 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  but  without  stockinga, 
to  expedite  tlie  post,  his  master  being  likewiaj 
the  post-master.  From  Lek  we  arrived  at  Njhcu 
in  due  time.  The  heat  had  baked  the  soil  ^^ 
a  liard  solid  mass,  and  rolling  along  the  dikea 
which  intersect  the  country,  and  on  the  top  e» 
which  run  the  roads  throughout  Sles^^g  and  flol- 
stein,  we  enjoyed  a  wide  view  of  fields  aod 
meadows.  The  harvest  was  in  full  progress.  ^ 
one  field  a  number  of  maidens,  with  petticoata 
tucked  up,  were  busy  cutting  the  wheat,  which 
was  as  high  as  a  man,  ^dth  sickles.  My  dri^ 
informed  mo  that  the  wheat  was  generally  rcap^ 
at  the  latter  end  of  September,  and  sometiinfi* 
in  October ;  although  that  year  it  was  already  rip^ 
in  the  beginning  of  August.  The  com  stood  *> 
high  and  even  that  it  presented  the  appeaiaD^ 
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A  solid  mass.     Ko  wonder,  I  thought,  that 
marsh  peasant  defends  liis  lands  so  carefully 
m  tho  sea ;  rich  treasures  are  hidden  behind 
dikes. 

Umost  every  person  we  met  was  provided  with 
3Aping-pole,  with  a  large  knob  at  one  end,  by 
» help  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  marshes 
p  with  ease  over  the  drains  which  intersect  the 
08  in  all  directions.  The  houses  are  usually 
lit  upon  artificial  mounds,  called  "verfts," 
dch  aro  raised  in  the  middle  of  tho  fields. 
late  "  verfts  "  arc  frequently  planted  with  trees 
1  sorroimded  by  a  trench  or  drain,  and  ap- 
Mched  by  a  bridge.  The  houses  have  therefore 
iome  travellers  been  compared  to  small  castles, 
d  the  Frisian  peasants  to  independent  barons  of 
e  middle  ages. 

The  houses  that  aro  built  on  tho  dikes  are 
nller  and  in  every  way  inferior  to  those  on  the 
sfU;  and  as  the  dikes  are  not  sheltered  from 
le  west  wind,  tho  elder  is  the  only  shrub  that 
ioQies  their  nakedness.  As  a  general  rule  the  | 
ndens,  hedged  round  with  elder  bushes,  contain 
otfaing  but  cabbages.  Tho  nearer  one  approaches 
y  the  ocean,  the  more  triumphantly  does  the  elder 
ut  forward  its  claim  to  be  the  sole  representative  of 
nything  approaching  to  a  tree  ;  but  on  the  outer- 
nost  row  of  dikes  even  this  disappears,  and  tlic 
mooth  slopes  of  the  latter  aro  covered  with  a 
bin  grass-sod  only.  "Where  the  ever-restless 
^ares  wash  the  bases  of  the  dikes  these  aro  lined 
*ith  hurdles,  or  the  water  would  soon  make 
^teaches  in  the  walls,  through  wliich  the  dcstruc- 
iTc  storm-floods  would  rush  in.  Here  and  there 
^v  moles,  likewise  lined  with  hurdles,  jut  out 
•iito  the  sea,  being  constiaicted  to  act  as  break- 
^ifcers,  and  also  to  retain  the  fat  clammy  soil 
wkich  is  washed  up  by  tho  waves.  At  Dagcbol, 
■iioe  I  arrived  pounded  almost  to  a  jelly,  several 
fudi  moles  were  built  across  a  little  bay,  and,  as 
it  was  low  water,  I  descried  in  the  interval 
Mwcen  them,  the  fat  alluvion,  graced  here  imd 
tioo  with  a  broad-leafed  aquatic  plant,  and 
^Sttding  a  resting  place  for  thousands  of  screech - 
^sea-gulls  which  had  assembled  there. 

I  had  read  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  novel, 
**The  Two  Baronesses,"  and  firmly  believed  that 
t^gebol  was  a  place  worth  seeing.  However,  I 
jiond  nothing  but  a  miserable  inn,  a  cross  land- 
Wy,  and  a  muddy  enclosure,  called  a  garden. 
**  tho  harbour  lay  a  solitary  boat.  **It  is  high 
Jj»e,"  cried  the  fcrrj-mau ;  '*  tlic  tide  is  ebbing, 
*^  in  an  hour  we  shall  have  the  water  back 
**8Mn."  I  did  not  comprehend  his  moaning,  and 
^''njd  it  difficult  to  understand  his  words,  whicli 
^J«e  spoken  in  a  language  that  was  neither 
""■aish  nor  German.  I  afterwai'ds  learnt  that  it 
^  a  compound  of  both,  with  a  plentiful  admix- 
^  of  Frisian.  Uut  the  words  acted  like  magic, 
^  put  life  into  my  fat  Frisian  driver ;  my  trunk 
J***  thrown  into  tho  boat,  I  jumped  after  it,  and 
J^i  bardly  sat  down,  when  the  sail  began  to 
%» then  filled,  and  in  a  moment  the  little  bark 
^  dancing  on  the  waves  of  the  North  Sou 
wwards  Wyck  on  Fohr. 
Ill  sailing  along  tho  west  coast  of  Juiliuid,  it  is 


moro  necessary  to  consult  tho  cuiTcnt  than  tho 
wind.  Against  the  latter  head  may  be  made,  but 
the  current  must  be  obeyed.  Consequently,  inter- 
course between  the  continent  of  Jutland  and  tho 
islands  must  bo  regulated  by  the  tide ;  you  must 
go  from  the  continent  with  the  ebb,  and  from  tho 
islands  with  tho  flood.  The  water  was  still  at 
ebb,  but  tho  wind  was  not  favourable.  The 
ferryman  kept  the  little  boat  as  near  to  land  as 
possible,  but  nevertheless  it  plunged  fearfully, 
throwing  the  billows  from  its  bow  with  so  much 
violence  that  we  were  bathed  in  showers  of  salt 
spray.  At  a  little  distance  from  tho  boat  two 
seals  lifted  their  heads  above  tho  water  and  stared 
at  us  with  their  intelligent  eyes ;  but  they  soon 
dived  down  again  to  rise  at  a  greater  distance. 
Everything  that  surrounded  me  seemed  so  strange 
and  new,  that  I  did  not  know  where  to  rest  my 
eyes — whether  on  the  heaving  ocean  or  on  tho 
heavens,  where  dark  clouds  were  scudding  before 
the  rising  Avind — on  the  continent,  which,  with 
its  dikes,  looked  like  a  monster  citadel — on  tho 
Halligs,*  the  houses  on  which  seemed  to  float  on 
tho  waters — or  on  Wyck,  the  place  of  my  desti- 
nation, rising  above  its  sandy  beach,  over  which 
the  sun  shed  from  time  to  time  a  lurid  light. 

'*  Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  is  king,"  and 
for  a  similar  reason  Fohr  is  queen  of  the  islands 
off  tlie  west  coast  of  Jutland.  It  is  situated 
about  lore  miles  from  the  coast,  with  which  it  was 
connected  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  in  fact  a 
wreck  from  the  great  floods  of  the  13  th  and  17tli 
centuries,  and  is  surrounded  by  other  remnants  of 
the  riven  and  devastated  coast,  such  as  the  islands 
of  Sylt,  Amrom,  Langcnocs,  and  Oland,  which  form 
a  protecting  guard  around  it ;  for  tho  west  wind 
breaks  its  strength  against  the  high  sand-bimks  on 
Amroni  and  Sylt,  and  the  billows  have  already 
partially  spent  their  fury  before  tliey  reach  tlio 
stone  dikes  on  tho  west  and  north  of  Fohr,  or  tho 
sandy  slopes  on  tho  south.  The  air  of  the  island 
is  mild,  salubrious,  and  grateful  to  the  respiratory 
organs  ;  plantations  thrive  well,  and  altogether 
tliis  place  has  a  moro  smiling  aspect  than  ono 
expects  to  see  in  an  island  in  the  North  Sea. 

Fohr  is  five  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
seven  miles  and  a-half  from  east  to  west.  The 
southern  part  of  the  ishind  consists  of  Geest  or 
sandy  lands,  and  tho  northern  part  of  marsh 
lands,  surrounded  by  strong  dikes.  No  woods 
adorn  its  low  hills,  and  tho  soil  is  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  continent  of  Jutland ;  but  if  you 
ask  a  Fiihring  which  is  the  most  beautiful  spot 
in  the  world,  lie  will  answer  without  hesitation, 
Fohr.  However  much  he  may  roam  about  in  his 
youth  and  manliood,  to  Fohr  he  returns  in  his  old 
age,  and  men  who  have  sailed  round  tho  world 
are  content  to  end  their  days  on  this  smiJl  spot  of 
earth. 

We  landed  on  tho  south-east  shore,  near  Wyck, 
a  clieerful  little  town,  tho  thatched  houses  of 
wliich  are  partly  ranged  in  regular  streets,  partly 
detached,  and  surrounded  by  gardens.     On  the 

•  Such  is  tlio  name  piven  to  the  small  inlands  off  llio 
coast,  which  arc  under  water  at  tloovl  V\N\vi. 
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cliffs  bordering  the  son,  and  called  Ihc  *'  Simd- 
wall,"  is  un  tn'onuc  of  trees  strc-teliinp;  alonj^  in 
front  of  the  houses;  and  surroundiii;:,'  the  biisin 
behind  the  harbour,  in  sliclter  of  the  dikes,  is  tlie 
"King's-gardcn,**  a  pretty  phiutalion  of  lir  and 
oak,  which,  however,  at  the  i)eriod  of  my  vi^it. 
was  much  nei^li^cted  ;  but  whicli,  i.hould  the 
autumnal  tide  of  Englij^h  bathers  set  in  tliis 
dii'oction,  will  no  doubt  appear  in  quite  a  new 
character,  and  assume  something  of  the  ix^\j  aspect 
of  a  fashionalde  lounge.  Those  who  visit  Wyck 
as  it  now  is  come  hither  not  for  amusement,  but 
to  seek  health  in  the  fresh  billows  of  the  great 
ocean,  whose  waters  are  here  Salter  and  colder 
even  than  atHeligoland ;  but,  although  the  jdace  ;is 
yet  offers  none  of  the  attractions  of  a  fashiunuble 
watering  place,  there  is  enough  of  novelty  con- 
nected with  this  little  world  of  mud  and  sand,  and 
its  inhabitants,  to  intc-rost  the  jaded  spirit,  and 
enough  of  beauty  to  attract  the  poetical  mind,  in 
its  pensive  moods  at  least. 

Doyou  sec  yonder  rock-lik(*  cliffs,  bounding  tlu^ 
liorizon  in  the  south-west  ?  They  are  glowing  in 
the  evening  sun  like  the  snow-capped  suminils  cf 
the  Alps,  and  stand  boldly  out  from  the  clciir  1  due 
sky.     Those  are  the  Dunes  of  Ami-om. 

At  ebb-tide  you  may  walk  across  from  the  south- 
west point  of  Fcihr  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Amroin,  a  distance  of  between  four  and  five  miles, 
without  wetting  the  soles  of  your  shoes.  Ijutitis 
a  walk  I  advise  no  one  to  take  without  a  trusty 
g:iiidc ;  nor  must  the  wanderer  linger  on  the  way. 
When  the  flood-tide  comes,  it  comes  swiftly,  and 
wo  to  him  whom  the  ocean  overtakes  on  the  do- 
main which,  by  the  eternal  laws  of  uatuiv,  it  was 
forced  to  abandon  for  a  while. 

I  visitcjd  Amroni  in  company  with  several  per- 
sona who  had  come  to  Tohr  for  sea-bathing.  AVe 
hmded  at  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island,  in 
the  midst  of  oyster  boats  and  revenue  cutlers, 
which  were  lying  ^N-ithin  lee  of  the  Dunes.  A 
single  fanustead,  surrounded  by  n  few  stunted 
bushes,  was  the  only  human  habitation  to  be  seen. 
Jn  front  of  us  lay  the  Dunes  in  wild  grandeur. 
The  white  sand  liills  liere  form  a  regular  moun- 
tain tract,  stretching  on  in  continuous  ridges. 

"Wo  worked  our  way  x)crsevcringly  up  the 
slopes,  rolling  down  every  now  and  then  in  the 
looso  sand,  but  getting  up  again  and  resolutely 
scaling  the  next  ascent  in  order  to  get  on  to  the 
western  shore.  On  this  side,  the  Dunes  have 
reached  their  greatest  elevation.  At  their  feet  is 
the  North  Sea,  the  immeasurable  ever- vexed  dec  p ; 
far  off  is  the  horizon,  so  far  that  the  eye  tires 
before  it  reaches  it,  and  along  the  vast  ocean-plain 
there  is  not  a  sail,  not  an  object  on  whicli  it  can 
rest.  Yes,  far  down  to  the  left,  where  th<^  sea 
breaks  into  wreathes  of  foam,  is  a  dark  solitaiy 
object;  it  is  the  beacon  at  Secsand,  which  mark  ; 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  banks.  Tlie  uppir 
part  of  the  structure  contains  a  small  room,  where 
wrecked  mariners  sometimes  seek  refuge,  and 
where  they  find  a  provision  of  Im^ad  and  fresh 
water,  which  enables  them  to  support  life  until 
Uiujr  am  reach  the  shore. 
Far  dv]yn  Ify  ihc  bca-sjido  slaudu  ua  i^laVcd 


tinincated  cone ;  its  sides  are  covered  with  s.nid-    ^ 
grass,  and  rabbitsbuiTowat  its  base.  Thi  <  sand-hill^^^^ 
is  vaWvd  Ulfs,  or  OlufFs  Dune.     With  vrhnt  n>Iu^^ 
this  particul;ir  hill  bears  the  name  it  is  difiicnlt  i^^/ 
say,  f«>r  the  Dunes  change  their  form  each  tii<^^ 
the  wind  breaks    the  loose  sandy  crust  wLio^ 
covers  the  still  looser  saiid  beneath.     3Iountaii25        — 
are    thus  levelled,    and   others  arc  hcapcfl  u/?/ 
valleys  are  scooped  out,  and  otliers  are  filled ;  and 
the  sands  are  driven  far  in  over  the  sterile  fields 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island. 

To  Olufs  Dune  the  i)eoplc  of  Amrom  attich  ;i 
traditicm  which  was  related  to  mc  as  follows  :— 
*' Abimt  a  century  ago  an  Amrom  sailor,  by 
n-inie  Oluf,  was  taken  captive  by  Algerino  pirato<. 
I'rom  the  moment  tlu-  father  learnt  the  fate  of  his  _ 

son,  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  one  object  of 
I  amassing  sufliL-ient  money  to  ransom  hiin  from 
I  captivity.  'J'he  old  fi-l;erman  carv;  d  in  w^'od,  ho 
j  twisted  ro]ies  of  sand-grass,  he  stinted  himself  of  _ 

food,  and  every  penny  he  thus  labori'jusly  and  -   - 

iliainfiilly  accumulated,  he  lioarded  at  the  foot  of 
.  Olufs  Dune.     At  length  he  had  collected  suffi- 
t  ient  to  enable  him,  tlirough  the  Govcnimcnt,  to  J 

!  take  slejjs  to  have  his  son  ransomed.     Xcwswas 
I  brnught  that  Oluf  was  liberated,  and  would  soon  - 

nMurn  to  liis  home.     Sonic  time  alter.  aTC-sscl 
ancle »red  near  the  island,  and  all  the  inhabitints  - 

hurried  to  the  sliore  to  welccsme  the  h)ng-lo'tOhf. 
The  old  faljiei"  v.'as  beside  himself  with  joy.   A  --- 

boat  left  the  ship,   and    the  ransomed  captive  ~- 

stepped  on  iJiore — it  was  not  h.is  Oluf,  but  ano-  ~  ~ 

ther,  the  only  one  of  the  name  that  hud  been  ""  * 

found  in  the  l^igno ;  the  old  man's  son  was  known  -^ 

to  no  one  th(Te.     The  fishennan's  despair  was  — - 

great ;  the  wearisome  labour  of  so  many  years  was 
lost,  and  on  tlu^  Olufs  Dune,  whore,  in  the  even-  7. 

in,T,  ho  used  tu  brood  over  his  treasures,  he  now  ~ 

sat  brooding  over  his  sorrow.     AV Idle  the  father  ~-. 

thur>  dragg(:d  on  a  miserable  existence,  thewn 
was  living  in  Oriental  luxur}\  Being  a  dcver 
fellow,  he  liad  known  how  to  insinuate  himself  "  : 

into  the  good  gra<;es  of  his  master,  and  from  a  "  ~- 

slave  had  risen  to  bo  a  general.  Ihit  greatness 
had  no  charms  for  him  ;  an  unconquerable  longing  ~  -_ 

drev,'  him  towards  the  barren  sand  liiUs  of  his 
native  island ;  at  length  lie  succeeded  in  raaking 
his  eson])e,   and  two  years  after  the  first  Oluf'*         .   ^7 
return,  a  shij)  jigain  anchored  near  the  iskmdand 
put  a  passenger  on  shore.     The  old  fisherman  was  -, 

sr:ii  Led  on  his  Dime,  gating  with  indifference  at  tbc  ^ 

new  co!U'.r — f.r  /•■  expected  no  one.  But  sud- 
dcidy  lie  re(M)gnis:d  the  loved  features,  and  the 
old  man,  v.'ho  had  for  so  many  years  manfully 
struggled  against  giief,  succumbed  to  a  fl:i.«h  of 
joy."  One  cry  only:  'Oluf!'  escaped  bis  lips, 
and  he  sank  lifeless  on  the  sands." 

If  tradiiion  speaks  truth,  the  Afiican  general         ■     ' 
became  *'  Slramlfofji  7,"  f>r  coast-guard  at  Amroui,        :    j-- 
mid  old  people  still  point  out  the  gnvo  in  X»-'''tl        -' 
church-yard,  where  Oluf  and  his  lather  n^pojc. 

But  let  u^  rt^turn   to  Tohr.    Wyck-Vighon, 
Viken,  or  d(^  Vig,  as  it  is  called  by  the'inhabitant?,  -zr^ 

i^  a  separate  tlivlsion  of  F»lhr,  between  whi'-l^  -- 

and  the  rest  oi*  tlie  idand  very  little  iutcnour.-' 
\v:\.\-i^^.     Not  0:1 1 y  are  its  borough-rights,  aii'lthi-'         ■    -- 
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stoms  of  its  inhabitants,  at  variunco  with  the 
cicnt  and  traditional  forms  of  administration 
the  island,  but  even  the  inhabitants  arc  by  the 
livings  believed  to  be  strangers  that  have 
ttlcd  on  their  eoast,  and  are  looked  upon  as  a 
stinct  people.  I  do  not  know  how  far  they 
9  right  who  pretend  that  the  name  of  the  town 
derived  from  the  fiict  that  the  founders  fled 
Igen)  hither  from  the  floods ;  but  at  all  events, 
eVyckscns  are  descendants  of  the  Halligcrs, 
hooe  dialcet  they  speak,  and  whoso  costume 
.ey  have  retained  to  this  day  almost  without  a 
umge. 

The  Fiihrings  are  bom  sailors ;  already  at 
ihool  they  are  prepared  for  this  vocation,  and 
icjr  leave  their  homes  at  a  very  early  age,  to  tiy 
leir  fortunes  on  the  seas.  They  do  not  confine 
umselvcs  to  coasting,  but  go  on  long  voyages, 
ad  several  of  Flensborg's  whaling  boats,  as  well 
B  many  a  noble  ship  that  ploughs  the  Atlantic, 
re  commanded  by  rohring  peasants. 

"  And  when  these  men  return  home,  what  oc- 
Qpations  do  they  follow,  how  can  they  reconcile 
hiemaclvcs  to  the  life  here  ?"  I  asked. 

The  person  to  whom  I  was  speaking  pointed 
0  the  window — a  smart  looking  man,  dressed  in 
he  newest  fashion,  with  varnished  boots  and 
oaBsive  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  was  passing 
»y,  lie  was  the  former  captain  of  a  Hamburg 
oercbantman,  his  wife  was  by  his  side,  but  in 
he  Fohring  costimie. 

"The  grand  captains  tuni  farmers,"  added  my 
nfcnxmn^  and  such  is  indeed  the  case.  A  house, 
t  lit  of  land  sufficient  to  feed  a  couple  of  cows, 
Old  a  dumpling  for  dinner — such  are  the  objects 
or  which  the  Fohring  braves  the  storms  of  the 
lepics,  and  the  icebergs  of  the  arctic  seas. 

Even  those  among  the  Fohrings  who  have 
icre  made  longer  voyages  than  to  Husum,  or  to 
[Hgcbol,  have  a  saUor-like  look  about  them, 
Utt  the  neatness  and  tidiness  which  is  pccidiar 
^•eamen  also  characterises  their  dress  as  well  as 
idr  small  homesteads,  wliich,  on  the  eastern  side 
^f  the  island  in  particular,  are  surrounded  by 
Jtthing  plantations.  The  villages  are  situated 
>li  the  borders  of  the  marshlands  and  the  Geest ; 
'inill  lanes,  over  which  the  ash  forms  a  leafy 
'^tt^,  lead  in  among  the  houses,  and  the  red 
*^  with  their  green  painted  window-slmtUns, 
?eep  gaily  forth  from  among  the  embowering 
*Wi.  When  I  paid  my  visit  to  this  locality, 
*Ji  old  Greenland  whaleman,  whose  gaixlen  was 
*«dged  round  -with  the  ribs  of  whales,  was  seated 
*^ » bench  before  his  door,  with  a  newspaper  in 
Wshand;  his  neighbour,  formerly  commander  of 
*•  West  Indiaman,  had  a  larger  farm,  and  seemed 
^ have  become  a  thorough  peasant;  he  was  in 
^  act  of  climbing  up  on  a  load  of  hay,  which 
•»»  too  high  to  go  through  the  gateway.  Over 
^  latter  was  Busi)ended  a  large  board,  on  which 
^painted  "De  Vrau  Margarelhe,*' — the  name 
'^'theahip  he  had  so  often  earned  safely  into  port, 
^^  it  had  in  return  borne  him  into  a  secure 
***^.  The  next  neighbour  was  probably  a  man 
[^  liked  to  see  everything  kept  within  proper 
**^d8,  for  he  had  a  railing  round  his  house,  a 


railing  round  his  poultry-yard,  a  railing  round 
his  garden,  mid  a  railing  round  his  flower-beds, 
the  flowers  in  which  were  tied  to  neatly  cut 
sticks.  Above  the  door  was  a  figure-head  painted 
in  glowing  colours,  and  all  the  wood-work  of 
the  house  had  had  a  fresh  coat  of  paint.  Through 
the  open  door  I  looked  into  the  front  room,  from 
the  ceiling  of  wliich  hung  suspended  the  model 
of  a  frigate,  which  the  old  man  had  helped  to 
build  (for  he  was  a  ship's  carpenter),  and  every 
tittle  of  the  liistory  of  which  was  known  to 
him,  from  the  laying  of  the  keel  in  'niucty  and 
odd,  until  it  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1807. 

Let  us  take  a  peep  into  the  sitting-room ;  the 
walls  are  clothed  with  Dutch  tiles,  which,  near 
the  door,  are  formed  into  a  picture.  A  large 
ship  Ls  riding  the  billows,  wliales  are  floundering 
about  it,  and  spouting  water  into  the  air;  whalers 
are  scudduig  before  tiie  wind,  and  harpooners  are 
in  the  act  of  hurling  their  weapons.  On  the 
top  of  the  stove  is  a  shining  brass  ornament,  and 
on  each  side  of  it  stands  an  arm-chair ;  close  to 
one  of  these  is  a  spinning-wheel,  and  neiu*  the 
other  a  small  table,  on  which  is  a  book  and  a 
pair  of  spectiicles.  Putch  cleanliness  reigns 
throughout  the  room,  and  on  the  iloor  falls  a  ray 
of  red  sunlight,  into  wluch  the  flowers  in  the 
window  cast  their  shadows.  From  the  green 
painted  beams  of  the  ceiling  hangs  an  ostrich 
Q^^  and  some  withered  flowers,  Chinese  manda- 
rins are  nodding  on  the  shelves  of  a  largo  cup- 
board in  the  corner,  and  shells  and  various  other 
nick-nacks  further  adorn  the  room. 

From  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  the  men 
of  Fohr,  as  I  have  said,  all  have  the  look  and 
dress  of  seamen.  But  the  women,  who  seldom 
leave  their  native  island,  have  retained  their 
national  costume,  which  varies  a  little  in  different 
parts  of  the  couutiy.  Over  a  dark-coloured  i)etti- 
coat,  bordered  with  l)lue  ribbon,  they  wear  an 
ample  apron,  likewise  of  a  sombre  hue,  and 
fastened  behind  with  massive  silver  clasps.  A 
high  jacket,  of  a  different  yet  also  a  dark  colour,  is 
trimmed  in  front  and  on  the  sleeves  with  filigree 
silrcr  buttons,  a  dark  woollen  neckerchief  is 
wrapped  round  the  throat,  and  another  of  the 
same  hue  and  material  is  t^nsted  into  a  turban  for 
the  head  with  ends  hanging  down  on  each  side. 
Unmarried  women  wear  their  turbans  open  on  the 
top,  but  the  matrons  cover  the  crown  of  their  head 
with  a  bit  of  red  cloth.  In  the  FiJhring  costume 
dark  colours,  and  particularly  black,  predominate ; 
in  the  Frisian,  which  is  worn  in  the  llalligs,  and 
in  "Wyck,  where  it  has  not  yet  been  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  modern  town  dress,  here  called  the 
German  costume,  livelier  colours  prevail.  On 
festive  occasions  the  Fohring  women  >vear  massive 
silver  chains  t\vined  round  the  buttons  of  tlieir 
jackets,  and  suspended  from  these  a  medallion 
or  portrait  of  husband  or  Pome  near  relative ;  to 
these  ornaments  the  rich  often  add  otliers  of  gold; 
the  Frisian  women  A\'ear  several  such  medallions 
suspended  from  chains  hooked  on  to  the  body  of 
their  dresses.  As  an  overall  they  use  a  clotli 
ca])e  with  hood,  calkul  Bitlf anger.  AVhcn  the 
Fohring  women  widk  abroad,  llic  vjA\i\jlvi  kvix^:^!k^^i^L 
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is  drawn  up  over  the  cliiii  and  mouth,  while  tlic 
head  gear  is  brought  down  over  the  forehead,  and 
as  far  as  these  mummy-like  figures  are  concerned, 
with  their  dark  eyes  sparkling  from  between  the 
two  nondugsj  a  stranger  might  fancy  himself  in 
Constantinople,  instead  of  on  an  iiand  in  the 
North  Sea.  The  concealment  hero  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  consequence  of  tho  watchful  jealousy  of 
the  other  sex,  but  merely  an  old  custom,  which 
the  women  like  to  perpetuate  because  it  is  a  pro- 
tection to  their  complexion,  which  is  indeed  as 
delicate  as  tho  most  refilled  lady  could  desire. 
While  tho  head  of  the  Fohring  dames  is  so  well 
protected,  their  feet  are  only  provided  with  slight 
leather  slippers,  a  very  inappropriate  covering  in 
a  country  w^here  a  sliower  of  rain  is  sufficient  to 
transform  the  roads  into  perfect  swamps ;  but  the 
Fohring  women,  nothing  daunted,  trip  lightly 
along  in  their  slippers,  which  they  only  exchange 
for  shoes  when  preparing  to  enjoy  their  favourite 
amusement,  a  dance.  Of  dancing,  men  and 
women  are  passionately  fond,  and  they  dance  on 
all  occasions,  but  they  do  not  like  to  work.  The 
men,  who  have  relinquished  their  seafaring  life  to 
settle  down  at  home,  like  to  enjoy  their  money  in 
quiet  and  idleness;  they  attend  a  little  to  the 
garden  and  cattle,  and  read  the  newspapers,  and 
take  a  A7w;?/— as  they  call  a  dram — and  that 
oftener  than  is  necessary.  The  women  weave 
and  take  charge  of  the  housekeeping,  and  the 
heavy  work  is  left  to  the  Jutlanders,  who  come 
over  in  numbers  to  Fohr.  In  the  spring  and 
autumn  whole  troops  of  these  slirewd  and  sturdy 
people,  with  wooden  shoes  and  fur  caps,  may  be 
seen  landing  near  AVyck,  Avith  a  provision  bag 
slimg  across  their  shoulders,  and  a  spade  or  a  flail 
in  tlieir  hand.  Jfot  all  these  return  again  to  their 
liomcs,  for  in  passin:<  through  the  village  of  Fohr 
tho  ear  is  constiintly  assailed  by  the  uncouth 
sounds  of  a  language  composed  of  Jutlish,  Low 
Dutch,  and  Frisian,  and  on  entering  tho  houses 
you  are  sui'e  to  find  that  the  goodman  is  a  Jut- 
lander,  wlio  has  married  his  former  employer's 
daughter,  has  succeeded  to  the  farm,  and  has 
become  a  Fohring  in  everything  but  the  language, 
which  he  never  learns. 

The  Fiisiau  language  wliicli  is  spoken  on  the 
west  coast  of  Slesvig,  undergoes  so  many  varia- 
tions in  the  different  localities,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  -where  it  occurs  in  greatest  puiity.  In  the 
island  of  Fohr,  German  is  the  language  of  the 
schools  and  of  tho  Church,  while  Platdeutsch,  the 
popular  dialect  of  ilobtcin,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  common  in  daily  intercourse.  In  the  western 
division  of  the  island  Danish,  moreover,  is  used  in 
the  courts  of  law,  and  thus  the  Frisian  or,  as  the 
Fohrings  say,  tho  Fcihringian  has  to  maintain  a 
struggle  against  three  foreign  idioms.  This  strug- 
gle is  the  more  onerous  as  the  Frisian  language  has 
no  modern  literature  to  rest  upon,  and  it  cannot 
tlierefore  bo  prevented  from  breaking  into  various 
dialects,  which  dilfur  rather  considerably  from  each 
other.  In  the  Halligs  aud  Wyck,  the  people  si)eak 
pure  Frisian,  in  Fohr  the  Fohringian,  and  in  Sylt 
tlie  Solring  dialect.  The  Fohrings  are  very  muith 
attached  to  their  native  tongue,  aud  constantly 


speak  it  in  their  homes,  lest  the  children,  ' 
learn  nothing  but  German  at  school,  should  fo 
it.  In  the  eastern  division  of  the  island,  liowc 
this,  as  well  as  many  other  good  old  customa 
dying  out,  and  finally,  the  struggle  for  domii 
on  this  point  of  the  Danish  monarchy  also  ] 
probably  be  confined  to  the  two  old  antagoni 
Danigh  and  German,  which  politically,  likew 
are  even  in  this  little  island  so  decidedly  oppo 
to  each  other. 

The  western  division  of  the  island  (Vesterlan 
fohr),  together  with  Amrom,  belong  to  Jutki 
being  included  in  Ribe  Amt  or  district,  wl 
the  eastern  division  (Osterlandfbhr),  belonga 
Tonder  Amt  in  Slesvig.  The  boundxiry  line  it 
right  through  the  town  of  Nieblum.  The  q 
side  of  the  High-street  belongs  to  Slesvig,  tl 
west  to  Jutland,  and  during  the  late  war  the  iolu 
bitants  of  the  former  adopted  the  German,  an 
those  of  the  latter  the  Danish  side.  Thus  th 
island  did  not  escape  party  struggles,  but  tie 
were  en  miniature. 

"You  were  fortunate,  you  were  stationed  a 
Fohr ! "  said  some  one  to  a  Danish  sailor  whoh* 
served  in  one  of  the  gun-boats.  "You  at  1» 
had  not  to  fight  with  the  Germans." 

"13ut  I  had  though,  and  that  three  times!* 
answered  the  tar  quickly. 

"Where?" 

"  In  the  public-house !  " 

If  you  be  a  gourmand^  reader,  then  go  to  Fohi 
in  the  middle  of  September.  Not  that  tb 
Fohring  cimino  is  so  superior — ^for  such  JM 
would  certainly  not  find  it,  unless  you  bo  a  1ot« 
of  hard  dumplings — but  at  tho  entrance  of  tb 
harbour  of  Wyck  is  an  excellent  oyster  bank,  wd 
in  tlie  middle  of  September  tho  opters  are  n 
prime  condition.  Go  on  board  one  of  the  smill 
craft  that  are  used  for  dredging.  When  the  viad 
fills  the  sails,  and  the  vessel  glides  along  close  into 
the  coast,  the  dredge  passes  over  the  bank,  and  n 
an  instant  you  have  before  you  on  the  dock  a 
heap  of  these  pciu'l-muscles  of  tho  North  So^ 
which  only  wait  a  clever  incision  to  charm  JW 
eye  and  your  palate. 

If  you  be  a  goiirmarid,  you  must  not  eiihw 
neglect  to  visit  tho  decoys;  and  if  you  will W- 
low  my  advice,  you  will  above  all  visit  those  B0» 
Eorgsum,  and  allow  Jan  Johanncn  to  prepare  f» 
you  a  dish  of  teal  cooked  in  their  o^vn  fiit.  Tk^ 
dinner  service  is  indeed  little  else  but  potshcA 
and  if  you  have  not  brought  knife  and  fork  wift 
you,  you  may  have  to  do  without  them;  W 
royal  personages  have  dined  off  this  service  M 
Jan  Johanncn*s  cabin — therefore  do  not  loso 
cciu'age,  the  attempt  brings  ita  own  re\vard ! 

Almost  in  the  very  centre  of  the  island  i«  • 
large  circular  earth  wall,  which  is  CiJled  to 
castle,  or  the  castle  ruin.  Tradition  says  W 
behind  this  wall  was  once  a  castle,  -wliich  belong 
to  a  knight  by  name  Clans  Limbek,  who,  hfsm 
rebelled  against  Valdemar  of  Denmark,  ^ 
besieged  in  his  castle  by  the  king.  The  brirtj 
knight  made  a  long  and  valorous  resistance,  W 
was?  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  forte;  ^ 
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fled -in  the  night,  having  previously  buried  all  his '  means  the  wild  fowl  that  are  lured  into  the  pipes, 

lick  treasures  in  the  castle  well,  and  there  the  j  are  thus  prevented  from  seeing  the  decoy-man 

Pohrings  maintain  they  still  are ;  but  I  suspect  •  when  he  goes  between  the  screens. 

that  the  walls  are  of  much  later  date  than  that '      In:  the  pond  arc  kept  a  certain  number  of  tamo 

ass^ed  to  them  by  tradition.     From  the  top  domestic  ducks  and  tamed  wild  ducks,  which  are 

of  the  wall  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  whole  |  always  fed  at  the  cntnmce  of  those  pipes  which 

island  and  the  sea  that  girts  it  round ;  the  Dunes ;  face  the  wind.     In  addition  to  these,  about  two 

of  Amrom,  seen  from  hero,   seem  to  join  the  j  hundred  of  the  wild  ducks  caught  each  year  ai-o 

mighty  sand  mountains  near  Homum,   in  tlic ,  placed  in  the  pond,  after  having  their  wings 

isliuid  of  Sylt ;  the  marsh  lands  look  like  a  verdant ;  clipped,  and  are  left  tliere  among  the  trained  birds 

carpet  on  which  herds  are  reposing,  and  all  around  from  the  autumn  until  the  ensuing  spring.     By 

vilkiges  peep  forth  from   among  plantations  of      "     * 


treefl.  The  little  town  yonder,  lying  so  unpro 
tectedin  the  middle  of  the  plain,  is  Borgsum,  and, 
on  the  left,  where  the  trees  rise  above  the  dike, 
13  the  decoy.     To  this  latter  we  will  pay  a  visit. 

The  Fohrings  have  borrowed  many  contrivances 
from  the  Dutch,  and  the  decoys,  of  which  there 
are  three  in  the  island,  are  all  managed  on  the 
Dutch  principle.  The  decoy  near  Borgsum  is  the 
largest.  It  is  surrounded  by  earthwalls  and 
moats,  and  across  the  latter  lies  a  plank,  which 
serves  as  a  bridge,  and  may  be  withdrawn  when 
it  is  considered  desirable.  Within  the  walls  is  a 
little  cabin  in  which  the  decoy-man  lives  during 
the  season,  and  it  is  only  with  his  permission  and 
in  his  company  that  you  can  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
decoy.  Jan  Johannen,  who  manages  the  Borgsum 
decoy  for  the  company  whose  pi-opcrty  it  is,  is  a 
cLasical  figure.  AVere  I  an  artist,  I  would  paint 
his  withei^  sunburnt  countenance,  enlivened  by 
a  pair  of  restless  gray  eyes  which  are  ever  throwing 
jearching  glances  around.  I  would  show  him  to  you 
in  his  usual  dress,  a  costume  which  defies  all  de- 
scription :  a  blue  woollen  shirt,  open  in  front  and 
exposing  his  brown  and  hairy  chest ;  nether 
garments  of  a  most  extraordinary  cut,  beginning 
high  up  under  his  arms,  cnfling  a  good  bit  above 
the  ancles,  and  looking  very  much  like  a  sack 
'with  a  pair  of  short  sheaths  for  the  legs.  His 
head  is  covered  with  a  gray  nightcap,  and  liis  feet 
are  cased  in  huge  wooden  shoes.  But  this  is  his 
CTery-day  costume ;  when  he  is  catching  water- 
ftwl  he  adopts  another.     On  such  occasions  he 


this  time  their  pinions- have  grown  out  again,  and 
the  prisoners,  making  their  escape,  join  their  free 
companions,  who  at  this  period  of  the  year  begin 
to  move  towards  the  north.  But  when  autumn 
comes  round,  and  the  birds  return  towards  the 
south,  these  decoy  ducks  at  once  resort  to  the 
place  where  they  were  accustomed  to  be  fed,  and 
their  wild  companions,  who  follow  them  and  see 
the  pond  filled  with  ducks,  suspect  no  treachcr}-, 
and  strike  down  here.  At  this  important  moment 
Jan  Johannen  is  at  hand.  With  the  sack  round 
his  shoulders,  the  chafing-dish  hanging  to  his 
neck,  and  his  pockets  full  of  com,  he  stands  con- 
cealed by  the  screens,  stre^ving  com  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pipe  that  faces  the  wind.  He 
next  proceeds  to  strew  a  handful  a  little  further 
in,  and  the  Anld  ducks  follow  the  bait,  while  the 
trained  ones  remain  in  their  accustomed  place. 
Jan  Johannen  now  sneaks  noiselessly  along  the 
pipe,  strewing  the  com  further  and  further  in ; 
the  ducks  follow,  they  are  already  under  the  net, 
they  can  no  longer  avoid  their  destiny.  Suddenly 
the  decoy-man  steps  forward  and  places  himself 
between  the  wild  ducks  and  the  pond  ;  kept  down 
by  the  net,  cut  ofi*  from  retreat  by  the  decoy-man, 
the  frightened  bir  Is  rush  forward ;  Jan  follows  them, 
casting  hurriedly  a  handful  of  com  to  his  faithful 
but  unconscious  assistants,  who  remain  at  the 
entrance.  Pursued  by  the  decoy-man,  the  wild 
ducks  are  now  pressed  together  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  canal.  The  not  is  hanging  close  down 
upon  them,  the  only  opening  they  can  find  leads 


to  the  trap ;  Jan  shuts  it  with  great  dexterity, 
throws  a  sack  round  his  shoulders,  covers  his  j  and  the  boot}'  is  secured.  In  this  manner  thou- 
Icad  with  a  hat  as  big  as  a  bushel,  and  hangs  a   sands  of  wild  ducks  are  caught  every  year,  and 


onall  chafing-dish  with  turf  embers  round  his 
3»ck,  to  prevent  tlio  wild  ducks  from  smelling  his 
pieaence.  "  Oh,  they  are  so  cunnmg,  so  cun- 
Jiing,"  said  he,  shaking  his  fist,  "but  I  catch 
them  all  the  same.  Come,  I  will  show  you  how." 
Saying  this,  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me 
in  among  the  bushes.  In  the  midst  of  them  is 
*pond,  from  which  run  six  sliort  canals  in  dif- 
fcent  directions.  These  canals,  or  pipes  as  they 
are  called,  are  broad  at  tlie  end  which  enters  the 
pond,  but  grow  gradually  narrower  as  they  wind 
their  way  into  the  shrubbery.  Over  the  pipes 
*re  stretched  nets,  which  being  raised  high  up  at 


the  decoys  at  Fiihr  afford  the  company  a  very 
handsome  revenue. 

AVhile  the  old  man  was  explaining  this  process 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  practised  sportsman, 
a  teal  struck  down  into  the  pond  close  to  us.  "  It 
is  one  of  my  ducks !"  cried  Jan  with  beaming 
eyes;  *'I  know  it  by  the  cross  on  its  beak — the 
fiocks  will  soon  be  here !"  And  he  was  right. 
This  was  at  the  end  of  August,  and  in  tho 
beginning  of  September  already  the  sport  began. 
Trom  that  moment  Jan  Johannen  became  invisible, 
or,  if  he  did  show  himself,  it  was  u  mark  of  favour, 


^  ^  and  persons  admitted  -within  tlie  walls  of  the 
the  entrance  from  the  pond  arc  gradually  lowered '  decoy  were  required  to  promise  to  keep  quiet  and 
^til  at  the  narrow  extremity  they  almost  touch  not  leave  Jan's  cabin. 

*k  ground,  and  fit  closely  round  the  trap  fixed  I  The  traveller  who  has  visited  the  decoy  at 
there.  Along  each  side  of  the  pipes  are  screens  i  Borgsum  ought  not  on  his  return  to  neglect  seeing 
of  hnrdles  of  the  height  of  a  man,  the  one  being  ,  KSt.  John's  Church,  in  Xieblum.  Contrary  to  the 
placed  a  little  further  out  than  the  other,  in  the  other  churches  iu  Tohr,  the  roof  of  St.  John's 
sumc  way  as  tho  scenes  of  a  theatre,  and  by  those  I  Church  is  covered  with  zvnc,^iiOiXiVi\,\r^\}cN.N^w\\s.\.^^ 
TO!,.  XXI.— yo.  ccM^yUf  %^ 
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its  red  walls  arc  well  preseired,  and,  rendered 
imposing  by  its  size,  the  edifice  rises  in  the  midst 
of  tlic  desolate  churchyard  among  monuments  of 
extinct  races,  itself  a  monument  of  a  bygone 
time.  St.  John's  Church  is  very  old,  and  was 
once  the  principal  church  in  the  island.  In  the 
outer  wall  is  inserted  a  roughly-hewn  granite 
slab,  on  which  are  three  half-effaced  figures, 
which,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  represent 
St.  John,  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Lawrence,  the 
patron  saints  of  the  three  churches  in  the  island. 
The  same  three  figures  appear  in  the  official  seal 
of  the  western  division  of  the  island  (Vester- 
landsfohr).  The  dimensions  of  the  church  arc 
considerable,  allo^dng  space  for  five  thousand 
persons.  The  lofty  wooden  ceiling  is  supported 
on  huge  pillars  of  wood,  and  to  one  of  these  is 
chained  an  iron  bar  forty  inches  in  length,  the  so- 
called  **  Frisian  ell,"  which  was  formerly  used  as 
the  standard  in  all  disputes  concerning  measure. 

In  addition  to  an  old  baptismal  font,  in  stone, 
the  curious  sculptured  ornaments  on  which  have 
puzzled  many  an  antiquary,  and  a  few  inferior 
paintings  and  sculptures  in  wood,  the  church 
possesses  a  fine  altar-piece,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  niches  in  which  are  figures  of  Chnst  and  the 
apostles,  sculptured  in  wood.  In  the  midst  of 
these,  on  the  left  of  the  Saviour,  is  an  effigy  of 
Pope  Sylvester  II.  The  triple  crown  of  the  pope 
used  to  tower  proudly  above  his  bareheaded  com- 
panions, until  one  day  in  the  last  century  a  peasant 
took  oftence  at  this,  and  knocked  off  the  crown, 
with  the  words,  "  In  our  church  the  popes  shan't 
wear  crowns."  Ever  after  poor  Sylvester  stood 
there  with  his  shaven  head  unprotected,  imtil  a 
short  time  ago,  when  the  artist,  who  clothed  the 
apostles  in  the  most  brilliant  hues,  bestowed  upon 
his  holiness  a  nightcap  with  a  golden  tassel — not 
an  inappropriate  head-dress  for  a  pope  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

In  the  grave-yard  that  surrounds  the  church, 
the  traveller  who  has  visited  many  lands,  and 
who  may  be  fond  of  tracing  resemblances  between 
the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  widely  distant 
climes,  will  be  reminded  of  the  burial  places  of 
the  Armenians  in  Constantinople,  where  no  tree 
or  shrub  waves  its  branches  above  the  graves,  but 
stones  alone,  bearing  sculptured  insignia  of  the 
profession  or  handicraft  of  the  departed,  mark 
their  resting-places.  When,  in  adcUtion  to  what 
I  h[ive  previously  described,  you  have  scanned  the 
ships,  scythes,  carpenter's  rules,  spinning-wheels, 
&c.,  &c.,  depicted  on  these  Nieblimi  gravestones, 
and  conned  the  strange-sounding  names  traced 
below,  such  as  Tade,  Hai,  liikmer,  Soncke,  Arfts, 
Ocke,  Dankleff,  Ketel,  Riird,  on  the  men's  graves, 
and  Brogetta,  Ingke,  Gerdine,  Ursine,  Keike, 
Matje,  Tarn,  &c.,  &c.,  on  the  women's,  you  have 
well-nigh  exhausted  all  the  novel  features  pre- 
sented by  the  island ;  and,  if  you  long  for  variety, 
must  go  back  to  the  ever-changing,  ever  beautiful 
ocean,  or  perhaps  pay  a  visit  to  the  Halligs. 

Fohr  is  protected  by  its  dikes,  and  Amrom  by 
its  Dunes ;  but  the  Halligs  are  quite  without  de- 
fcnco  against  the  inroads  of  the  sea.     They  are 


low  flat  islands,  which,  at  flood-tide,  do  not  rise 
much  above  the  level  of  the  water.     In  stormy 
weather,  the  waves  roll  over  the  low  meadow^^ 
lands  of  the  islands,  and  human  beings  and  animal^^ 
then  take  refogo  on  the  Verfts,  or  high  artificia^ 
earth-mounds  on  which    their    habitations   ar-i^ 
built.     These  people  are  often  several  nights  oi^^ 
days  together  exposed  to  the  greatest  daogcr;  b^^^ 
if  you  toll  them  that  there  are  better  places  on  t>^^ 
face  of  the  earth  than  the  Halligs,  they  smile  i^. 
credulously  and  shake  their  heads.     As  the  water- 
fowl returns  to  its  nest,  so  the  HaUiger  retains  to 
his  homo,  and  is  content,  provided  the  storni- 
floods  have  not  filled  his  cistern  with  salt-water; 
for  there  are  no  wells  on  the  Halligs,  andtlie 
inhabitants  have  no  water  to  drink  but  that  which 
they  gather  in  their  cisterns,  which  are  built  on 
the  highest  points,  and  are  carefully  covered  over 
whenever  the  sea  threatens  to  rise  above  its  nsnal 
mark.     Nowhere  is  rain  more  welcome  than  in 
these  islands.     When  dry  weather  sets  in,  water 
for  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  for  the  cattle,  has  to 
be  brought  from  the  continent  of  Jutland,  or  from 
the  island  of  Fohr ;   and  as  this  is  attended  with 
no  inconsiderable  expense,  the  Halligers  postpone 
doing  so  as  long  as  possible.     During  a  visit  paid 
some  years  ago  by  the  late  King  Christian  Till, 
of  Denmark  to  Fohr,  it  happened  that,  after  a 
long  drought,   the  weather  became  suddenly  bo 
very  boisterous,  that  boats  could  not  bo  dispatched 
from   the  Halligs  for  the  water  of  which  they 
stood  so  much  in  need.     On  one  of  these  ialandSf 
Oland,  the  suffering  was,  in  consequence,  great; 
the  cattle  were  licking  the  briny  dew  from  off  the 
grass  and  lowing  mournfully,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  wringing  their  hands  in  despair,  for  thdr 
principal  means  of  subsistence    had  Med—the 
cows  no  longer  gave  milk ;  when,  unexpectedly, 
a  vessel  arrived  loaded  with  water — ^it  had  bem 
sent  by  the  King.     The  joy  and  gratitude  of  tiw 
Olanders  was  great,  and  a  simple  lithographed 
portrait  of  the  King,  which  hangs  in  their  church, 
and  is  highly  valued  by  them,  shows  that  the 
kind  opportune  gift  is  not  yet  forgotten. 

T^ot  a  tree  or  a  shrub  is  to  be  found  on  the 
Halligs.  A  short,  fine-bladed  grass,  which  yiddi 
a  quantity  of  excellent  and  frx^;rant  hay,  coren 
the  earth,  and  this  is  the  sole  crop  they  produce. 
But  in  these  poor  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean, 
which  daily  threatens  to  engulph  them,  dwell  a 
contented  and  hardy  people,  feeling  as  secure  in 
sight  of  their  enemy  as  tiie  Italian  at  the  foot  of 
his  volcano.  Like  the  ashes  of  Mount  Ycsavius, 
the  billows  here  cover  over  lands  and  towns  con- 
quered from  their  predecessors.  But  round  the 
Italian's  door  cluBters  the  vine,  with  its  heavy 
bunches  of  grapes,  a  smiling  and  abundant  nature 
surrounds  him,  and  his  mortal  remains  repose  in 
their  native  soil,  beneath  the  flowery  sod.  Oyer 
the  Halligcr's  door  hangs  at  most  bunches  of  dried 
fish,  which  ho  has  laboriously  conquered  from  the 
sea ;  his  life  is  a  long  struggle,  and  his  grave  is  a 
mound  of  sand,  which  the  waves  wash  away,  to 
play  with  the  whitened  bones. 
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fcime  ago  there  happened  an  event  which 
jeople  called  wonderful,  and  by  which 
e  community  was  moved,  even  with  in- 
t.  And  the  general  peace  was  greatly 
..  Kow,  in  tnose  days,  there  existed  an 
n  called  "The  Church  of  England,'' 
Bfl,  also,  known  as  a  "  Protestant "  or 
led"  Church.  There  were  many  sects 
iters  also ;  for  at  that  time  society  was 
i  now  is,  bound  together  by  strong  cords 
3tic  and  religious  sympathy,  but  was 
nto  sects  and  factions  who  often  quarrel- 
one  another.     But  the  Church  of  Eng- 

the  adopted  Church  of  the  State,  the 
sing  its  Head ;  and  the  Dissenters  did  not 
96  80  much  paiiiality,  for  they  thought 

as  much  right  to  the  Royal  favour  as 
?ch  had ;  and  many  objected  to  State  pa- 
altogether.  But  the  Church  was  pam- 
th  the  caresses  of  the  government,  and 
3  endowments  given  to  it ;  whereas  the 
rs  were  only  tolerated.  And  so  it  came 
^t  when  there  were  disputes  among 
len.  Dissenters  were  glad  to  take  part 
and  when  Dissenters  disagreed,  as  was 
.  the  case,  the  Church  turned  round  upon 
1  laughed  them  to  scorn. 
there  were  in  those  days  Archbishops, 

Archdeacons,  Deans,  Rectors,  Curates, 
rchwardens.  Whence  these  officers  were 
it  beseemeth  not  the  present  historian  to 
These,  however,  under  Parliament, 
8  governors  and  rulers  of  the  Church. 
y  often  declared  that  they  derived  their 
y  from  Scriptiuv,  and  many  poor  people 
them.  But  the  work  of  popular  cduca- 
i  not  yet  commenced;  there  were  no 
Palaces,  no  Railways,  no  Gas-lamps,  no 
B,  no  Societies  of  Arts,  no  great  National 
in  those  days.  Tnily  might  it  be  said 
iarkness  covered  the  earth,  and  gross 
I  the  people." 

he  Church  of  England  had  its  "  Ritual,*' 
•ok  of  worship  called  the  *'Book  of  Com- 
lyer."  It  had  also  "Canons,'*  which 
oripture  speaketh  not  of,  and  which  are 
ipily  done  away.  And  in  the  Book  of 
I  Prayer  there  were  Baptismal  Services, 
3  Services,  Burial  Services,  Communion 
,  Prayers,   Catechisms,    and  Articles   of 

Now,  although  the  Church  was  a  Re 
XT  Protestant  Church,  it  was  an  offshoot 
i  great  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which, 

rlon  of  old,  is  now  fallen,  greatly  to  the 
free  peoples.  And  many  of  the  prayers 
monies  ofthe  Roman  Church  were  *'trans- 
ato  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Articles  of  Belief  were  concocted  by  true 


reformers.  So  it  was  found  that  some  parts  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  were  contrary  to 
other  parts ;  some  being  decidedly  Romish,  and 
others  decidedly  Protestant.  And  some  clergj*- 
men  preferred  the  Romish,  and  some  prefen*ed 
the  Protestant  portions ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  there  was  a  great  division.  And  there  arose 
in  those  days  one  Dr.  Pusey,  who  foolishly  re- 
vived many  obsolete  Romish  practices,  and  intro- 
duced many  new  ones;  at  which  many  good 
people  were  very  greatly  oifendcd,  and  there  was 
much  disputation  and  shocking  scandal.  And 
thus  it  was  that  the  Romanising  party  were  called 
"  Puseyites." 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  in  a  parish  of  the 
metropolitan  "Diocese,''  called  the  parish  of 
Kniglitsbridge,  there  was  a  beautiful  church  called 
St.  Paul's,  and  not  very  far  off  there  was  another 
church,  little,  but  very  pretty,  called  St.  Barna- 
bas; and  like  the  apostles  whose  names  they  were 
known  by,  these  churches  were  united.  And  the 
Rector  or  Incumbent  of  these  churches  was  one 
Mr.  Bennett.  Now  Mr.  Bennett  was  fond  of  cere- 
monies in  religion,  of  symbols  and  of  mysteries, 
of  pomp  and  of  ostentation.  And  so  he  had 
altars  put  in  the  churches,  and  crosses  and  candle- 
sticks of  gold  placed  upon  them ;  and  fine  wax 
candles  were  placed  in  the  candlesticks.  And 
there  were  ordained  many  practices  very  foolish 
and  unmeaning,  such  as  bowings  towards  the 
altars,  intonings,  chantings,  genuflexions,  and 
gesticulations.  And  many  of  the  people  disliked 
all  these  things;  and  through  one  of  their  church- 
wardens they  made  sore  complaints  to  the  liishop 
of  London,  who  had  jurisdiction  in  this  district ; 
and  it  being  found  that  superstitious  usages  were 
observed,  Mr.  Bennett  was  removed,  and  sent 
away ;  not  to  Coventry,  but  to  a  place  called 
Frome,  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  And  at  his 
departure  the  people  rejoiced  greatly,  and  there 
were  thanksgivings  in  many  households  throughout 
the  parish. 

Now  when  'Mr,  Bennett  had  happily  withdrawn 
from  among  his  outraged  parishoncrs,  whom  ho 
had  so  greatly  incensedy  there  was  a  deep  curiosity 
to  know  what  would  be  the  character  of  the  man 
that  should  come  after  him,  especially  when  it 
was  known  that  the  curate  who  had  supported 
Mr.  Bennett  in  all  his  improper  conduct  would 
continue  to  officiate.  Moreover,  some  people 
feared  that  the  Bishop  himself  was  not  quite 
sound  in  the  faith :  and  so  there  were  some  sus- 
picions  that  the  evils  were  not  yet  quite  at  an 
end.  This  uncertainty,  however,  did  not  last 
very  long.  The  Bishop  (who  was  a  very  pefverse 
and  self-willed  man)  appointed  the  honourable 
and  reverend  Mr.  Liddell,  a  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  RaveiiswoTth,  to  t\xQ  \3t^wv\,  "Ymxv.^*^''   ^xA^ 
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lo  and  bcliold !  when  the  people  went  to  church 
the  next  Sunday,  instead  of  seeing  Divine  wor- 
ship conducted  in  a  quiet  and  sensible  manner, 
they  found  the  intonations  and  genuflexions  to  be 
almost  the  same  as  before ;  the  altar  was  not 
taken  down,  nor  were  the  golden  crosses  and 
candlesticks  removed  therefrom,  nor  were  the 
candles  taken  out  of  the  candlesticks  !  And  the 
people  were  amazed  and  very  wroth.  And  when 
the  service  was  over  they  met  together  in  small 
groups  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  and  shook 
their  heads  gravely ;  and  they  talked  earnestly 
together,  and  when  they  parted  they  gave  a  loud 
cry  saying,  "  Down  w^ith  the  altar !  Down  with 
the  cross !  Down  with  the  candlesticks !  and 
down  with  the  candles !  "  But  the  ladies  liked 
the  ceremonies  very  much ;  and  they  declared 
that  the  music  was  exceeding  sweet,  that  the 
golden  ornaments  looked  beautifiil,  and  that  the 
ministers  were  very  nice  men  indeed ;  one  rich 
old  maiden  lady  was  even  heard  to  declare 
that  Mr.  Liddell,  the  new  clergyman,  was  **a 
perfect  dear! "  And  so  there  was  a  great  commo- 
tion throughout  the  parish;  and  husbands  dis- 
jmted  with  their  wives ;  and  fethers  were  grieved 
at  the  folly  of  their  daughters.  The  Rector, 
also,  and  his  Curates  were  very  busy  among  the 
people ;  and  they  ^-isited  the  poor,  and  smiled 
upon  the  weak ;  and  the  weak  were  very  fond  of 
them,  and  many  of  the  poor  blessed  them.  And 
the  churches  of  St.  Paul's,  at  Knightsbridge,  and 
of  St.  Barnabas,  at  Pimlico,  were  thronged  greatly, 
insomuch  that  multitudes  could  not  get  in ;  for 
they  became  quite  notable  places. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  little  changes 
which  had  been  at  first  made  by  Mr.  Liddell, 
were  soon  all  done  away  with,  and  even  as  the 
sow  retumeth  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mii*c,  so  did  ! 
the  Rector  and   Curates  of   St.   PauFs  and  St 


'  unto  the  Bishop,  and  will  say  unto  him,  '  Rig 

I  Reverend   Father  in  God,  behold  those  thing 

I  and  prevent  them.* ''     Now,  the  Bishop  was  hi| 

'  and  lifted  up ;  he  lived  in  a  palace,   and  &n 

I  sumptuously  every  day ;  and  he  had  a  seat  i 

'  Parliament  among  the  peers  of  the  realm :  aa 

his  yearly  income  ^yas  very  largo,  insomuch  tl^ 

he  grew  exceeding  rich.    And  in  his  cellars  wi^ 

wines  of  excellent  quality,  and  he  lived  in  gr^j 

splendour.      Some   thought,  also,  that  he  ^ 

learned  in  many  languages,  because  that  he  oqc 

had  written  a  large  book  on  a  Greek  pariieb 

which    in    those    days  was  considered  a  deqj 

mystery.     Now  the  Bishop's  name  was  Ghaiies 

James  Blomfield,  but,  in  consideration  of  Ik 

dignity,  he  usually  called  himself  Charles  JaflM 

London. 

And  Mr.  Westerton  went  into  the  preBeoee 
of  the  Bishop,  and  bowed  down  before  bim  witk 
due  respect.  And  the  Bishop  received  him  wiik 
great  majesty,  but  Mr.  Westerton  was  a  boldmtn 
and  did  not  feel  afraid.  And  Mr.  Westcrtonthm 
spake : — 

"  Most  Reverend  Father  in  Gh)d ;  I  am  churdi- 
wardcn  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  elected  to 
that  office  by  my  fellow  parishioners,  and  I  ip- 
pear  before  you  with  a  heart  full  of  trouble  and 
distress.  For,  bo  it  known  unto  your  lordship, 
that  Mr.  Liddell,  whom  your  lordship  did  appoint 
to  succeed  Mr.  Bennett,  of  unhappy  memory,  ii 
leading  the  flock  astray  into  the  fold  of  thi 
enemy."  And  Mr.  Wcstcrton  was  greatly  moTed, 
but  the  Bishop  said  never  a  word.  And,  gatb€^ 
ing  resolution,  Mr.  Westerton  continued  thus  to 
speak, — '*  I  wish  not,  my  lord,  to  speak  evil  d 
Mr.  Liddell,  but  I  greatly  fear  he  has  bc« 
tempted  by  Mr.  Nugee,  his  unfaithful  curate,  to 
do  those  things  which  he  ought  not  to  do.  Ve 
have  now  in  our  Church  what  is  called  the  dim 


Barnabas  return  to  the  imposing  and  superstitious  I  religious  light !     Dim,  indeed  it  is,  but,  mylorf, 
ceremonies  which    so    grievously  offended    the  j  I  greatly  fear  it  is  not  religious.     And  there  i^ 


people. 

Now  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1853,  a  very  long 
time  ago,  when,  as  yet,  the  people  were  unedu- 
cated, and  before  the  spirit  of  our  holy  religion 
was  understood  as  it  now  is,  there  was  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  an  election 

of  gentlemen  to  fill  the  wonderful  office  of  church-  .  been  placed.  And  flowers,  and  golden  TeeseU 
warden,  which  office  combined  many  of  the  duties  .  and  rich  embroidered  lace  are  round  about  the 
of  a  "deacon,"  a  "constable,"  a  "beadle,"  and  j  altar,  and  upon  it;  and  the  church  is  decked 
a  secretary  or  treasurer.  And  it  came  to  pass  with  evergreens.  And,  my  lord,  these  costly 
that  one  Mr.  Westerton,  a  respectable  bookseller  !  ornaments  are  paid  for  with  the  money  that  diouM 
of  that  day,  was  chosen.     Now  Mr.  Westerton   be  given  to  the  poor.     And  there  are  procc6si(fflS 


instead  of  a  simple  communion  table,  a  carred 
oaken  altar,  that  looks  as  though  it  came  froB 
Rome.  And  on  the  altar  there  is  a  wptr-ii^f 
and  on  the  super-altar  there  is  a  cross,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  cross  there  stand  huge  candle- 
sticks, and  in  the  candlesticks  huge  candles  have 


appreciated  the  high  spiritual  responsibilities  of 
his  office.  He  was  guardian  of  the  religious  de- 
cency of  the  parish  :  and  he  was  faithful  to  his 
trust.  Moreover,  Mr.  "Westerton  was  a  good  man 
and  of  honourable  repute  in  his  locality ;  and  he  j  lessons,  and  turnings  towards  the  east,  and  shock- 


of  clergymen,  and  chorister  boys,  all  dressed  a 
white ;  and  the  clergymen  bow  reverently  ^ 
the  cross  wliich  is  upon  the  altar.  And  there 
are   chauntings   of  prayers,   and  intonations  rf 


was  a  true  Protestant, 

And  when  Mr.  Westerton  saw  his  fellow 
parishioners  being  betrayed  by  their  priests,  into 
all  dreadful  superstitions  and  idolatries,  worship- 
ping golden  crosses,  and  altar-pieces,  and  cn-i die- 
sticks,  which  held  candles  that  were  never  lighted, 
hjB  heart  was  stirred  within  him;  and  in  the 


ing  genuflexions.  Ladies  are  encouraged  to  hot 
low  before  the  cross  upon  the  altar,  when  they 
receive  the  Communion  from  the  hands  of  ^' 
Liddell.  And  all  this  is  done  to  the  great  scasd*! 
of  our  holy  reformed  faith.  Right  Bev^od 
Father  in  God,  behold  these  things,  and  prevent 
them  !"     And  Mr.  Westerton  ceased,  and  vait» 


deeps  of  bis  sadnes?  he  exolaimed,  "  X  Vf\\l  go  ^dticntly  to  h^ar  what  the  Bishop  should  t^f 
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Lio  him.  But  the  Bisliop  answered  never  a 
Md.  And  presently,  Mr.  Westorton  said  unto 
e  Bishop«  "  My.  lord,  what  sayest  thou  ?"  And 
e  Bishop's  countenance  was  changed,  and  ho  said 
Eta  Mr.  Vesterton,  "  Sir,  I  have  heard  thy  story, 
id  will  attend  to  thy  complaint ;  but  why  didst 
uoa  not  come  to  me  first,  and  not  mention  these 
lings  to  the  people,  who  have  no  authority  in 
\jue  matters.  I  am  the  proper  judge  !"  And 
[t.  "Westerton,  not  alarmed  at  the  anger  of  the 
iahop,  thus  replied,  '*  I  have  not  made  known 
ly  complaints  to  the  public,  my  lord,  but  unto 
lee^  for  thou  art  the  proper  judge  in  such  cases." 
jid  the  Bishop  was  again  a  long  time  silent. 
bid  Mr.  Westerton  said  again  unto  the  Bishop, 
'¥y  lord,  sayest  thou  nothing  r'*  Whereupon 
be  Bishop  grew  angry  and  said,  "When  a  charge 
>  brought  against  a  clergjnnan,  it  is  my  custom 
ogive  him  an  opportunity  of  rebutting  it,  and 
lotto  decide  till  I  have  both  sides  of  the  case  before 
M,  and  have  taken  time  to  form  my  judgment. 
[  do  not  intend  to  act  otherwise  in  the  present 
inatuice."  And  Mr.  Westerton  bowed  and  re- 
tired from  the  presence  of  the  Bishop. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  after  some  time  had 
dnsed,  Mr.  Westerton  went  again  unto  tlic 
ffiiop,  and  said  unto  him,  "My  lord,  what 
■fwt  thou  to  mv  complaint  against  Mr.  Liddell 
ttd  his  curates.^"  And  the  Bishop  looked  of- 
btded,  but  was  some  time  silent.  At  last  he 
ittd  unto  Mr.  Westerton,  "  Mi\  Westerton,  Mr. 
Uddell  b  from  town,  I  have  much  to  do,  and 
ni  not  well.  Moreover,  all  these  things  of  which 
haa.  gpeakest  have  existed  for  more  than  two 
rwB,  and  thou  said'st  notliing ;  surely  they  can 
iOBtinuo  a  short  time  longer  without  any  serious 
mL"  And  Mr.  Westei-ton  bowed  again  to  the 
Bishop,  and  retired.  But  as  he  returned  home, 
tie  thought  over  the  matter,  and  ho  began  to 
Rnpect  that  the  Bishop  would  not  take  any  in- 
tmt  in  his  complaint.  And  he  mentioned  the 
nlgect  to  some  of  his  neighbours,  who  were 
patly  moved  ;  insomuch  that  some  said  the 
Kihop  was  a  Jesuit,  whilst  all  declared  that  he 
waldnot  be  a  true  Protestant.  And  Mr.  Wes- 
terton, waxing  indignant,  said  unto  his  neigh- 
kwn,  "In  two  days  from  this  time  I  will  go 
ignn  unto  the  Bishop,  and  will  say  imto  him, 
ttylord,  you  have  been  dallying  with  this  business 
fof  tix  long  weeks ;  you  do  not  want  to  interfere, 
tod  you  do  not  mean  to  interfere,  and  I  come  to 
Wl  you  that  I  shall  bring  the  whole  question 
'^fcre  Parliament."  And  Mr.  Westerton' s  neigh- 
boon  rejoiced  greatly,  and  said  "  Amen,"  and 
ttcT  all  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Westerton  and 
•id  "  Bravo."  And  they  went  straightway  to 
>D  parts  of  the  parish,  and  it  was  noised  abroad 
rtat  Mr.  Westerton  intended  to  do;  and  the 
pwple  applauded  Mr.  Westerton  greatly,  and  he 
^me  exceeding  popular,  for  that  he  had  so 
'**vely  and  wisely  resolved. 

And  it  came  to  pass  tliat  Mr.  Westerton  did  as 
w  had  said.  He  went  unto  the  Bishop,  iind  paid 
Oito  him,  "  My  lord,  you  liuve  given  me  no  answer 
pay  memorial.  You  have  had  six  long  weeks 
'^  consideration,  and  yet  have  said  nothing.     1 


regard  your  silence  and  your  excuses  as  an  indefi- 
,nite  postponement  of  the  whole  matter,  and  I 
come  now  to  express  to  you  my  determination  to 
bring  my  charges  before  the  notice  of  Parliament." 
Now  the  Bishop  no  sooner  heard  this  than  he  was 
filled  with  exceeding  fear.  For,  bo  it  known, 
that  in  those  days  Parliament  was  not  an  assem- 
blage of  statesmen  and  politicians  only,  but  of 
theologians  and  divines  also.  And  at  that  time 
the  religious  feelings  ran  veiy  high.  All  parties 
and  sects  were  represented  then,  and  much  of  the 
time  of  the  senators  was  wasted  in  profitless 
jangles  and  disputes  on  ecclesiastical  questions. 
But  the  strong  party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  the  Protestant  parly,  and  these  almost  all 
disliked  the  Puseyism  in  the  Church  of  England 
as  they  disliked  Popery  itself.  Moreover,  Lord 
'John  llussell,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  House, 
and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Government, 
although  a  verj'  little  man,  and  one  who  had 
done  many  injudicious  things  in  his  lifetime,  and 
was  now  getting  too  old  to  be  of  much  use  to  the 
State,  was  a  decided  Protestant  and  a  parishioner 
of  Mr.  Liddeirs,  as  also  were  many  other  noble- 
men and  members  of  Parliament.  And  the  Bishop 
knew  likewise  that  he  was  not  much  respected  in 
Parliament,  because  of  a  certain  subtlety  find 
cmiuing  which  was  attributed  to  him.  And  tliesc 
reasons  all  made  him  afraid  wlien  Mr.  Westerton 
told  him  that  he  would  seek  redress  in  Pailiament. 
But  all  this  while  !Mr.  Westerton  had  been 
having  sundry  communications  with  Mr.  Liddell 
also.  Before  he  went  to  see  tKe  Bishop  he  called 
on  Mr.  Liddell  twice,  and  told  him,  with  tmly 
Christian  candour,  what  was  his  block  of  stumbling 
and  ground  of  offence.  And  Mr.  Liddell  listened 
to  his  complaints  with  gentlemanly  patience. 
And  when  Mr.  Westerton  told  him  that  Mr. 
Nugee,  the  curate,  observed  many  practices  that 
were  not  Protestant  but  Catholic,  Mr.  Liddell  said, 
"  Mr.  Westerton,  I  am  shocked  at  what  you  say, 
and  will  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Xugec."  And  so 
Mr.  Liddell  went  unto  his  curate  and  thus  did  say 
unto  liim :  "  Mr.  Kugee,  I  am  sorry  to  inform 
you  that  our  observances  at  church  are  exciting 
dissatisfaction.  Cannot  we  stave  off  inquiry  by 
a  few  apparent  concessions  r"  And  Mr.  Nugee 
said,  "  What  are  the  complaints  urged  against 
us?"  And  Mr.  Liddell  said  unto  him,  "Mr. 
Nugee,  you  bow  to  the  cross.  JSTow  you  must 
know,  my  dear  sir,  that  that  is  not  Protestant. 
You  must  not  bow  to  the  cross."  Mr.  Nugee 
answered  and  said,  "God  forbid  that  I  should 
glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
To  which  Mr.  Liddell  thus  replied :  "  Ob  yes,  we 
all  glori/  in  the  cross ;  but  it  is  considered  wrong 
and  un-English  to  how  to  it — that  is,  to  tho 
sjrmbol  of  it."  "And  must  we  give  up  tho 
candles  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Nugee  anxiously.  And 
Mr.  Liddell  hastily  cxclnimed,  "  What !  give  up 
the  candles  ?  Oh  no,  never !  We  nmy  not  light 
them  yet ;  but  we  must  not  put  thm  out.''  And 
Mi\  Nugee  was  moved  with  exceeding  joy,  and 
laughed  pleasantly  at  the  small  pun  of  Ids  eccle- 
siastical suj)erior.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  Mr.  Westerton  again  called  \\\yoYv."yL^AiA^i.^\\^ 
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he  was  received  witli  respect,  and  Mr.  Liddell 
told  Mr.  AVesterton  that  he  liad  been  and  found 
fault  with  Mr.  Nugee  for  bowing  to  the  cross, 
and  Mr.  Nugee  had  promised  never  to  do  so  any 
more.  And  "Mr.  Westerton  asked  Mr.  Liddell 
whether  he  intended  to  remove  the  candles  from 
the  altar ;  and  Mr.  Liddell  reminded  the  church- 
warden that  the  candles  were  never  lighted. 
"  Then  of  what  use  are  they,  I  pray  r"  asked 
Mr.  Westerton;  and  Mr.  Liddell  said,  "Many 
tilings  are  made  not  for  use  but  for  ornament." 
"Wliereupon  Mr.  "Westerton  declared  that  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Liddell' s  explanation,  and 
would  go  unto  the  Bishop,  which  he  did,  as  we 
have  already  described. 

Sometime  after  this,  and  before  the  Bishop  re- 
plied to  Mr.  W(»sterton's  complaints,  be  it  known 
that  Mr.  Liddell  published  a  pamphlet,  by  the 
request  of  the  Bishop,  ^dndicating  himself  from 
some  of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  And 
this  caused  great  commotion  in  the  parish. 

Now  it  came  ,to  pass  that  after  the  Bishop 
knew  that  Mr.  Westerton  intended  to  bring  the 
whole  question  before  Parliament,  he  found  him- 
self in  a  strait  betwixt  two  contrary  purposes. 
In  the  first  place,  he  wished  not  to  be  subject  to 
Parliamentxuy  censure ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
he  wished  not  to  grieve  Mr.  Liddell,  who  was  his 
friend,  and  who  did  the  things  in  which  he  de- 
liglilcd.  So  he  did  set  his  wits  to  work,  and  did 
study  long  the  method  by  wliich  he  could  best 
escape  from  the  difiiculty  in  which  he  had  been 
placed.  Now,  as  we  have  said,  the  Bishop  was 
a  subtle  and  a  cunning  man.  Ho  could  wriggle 
himself  about  like  a  8eq)ent.  It  was  very  hard 
to  catch  the  Bishop.  In  argument  he  could  use 
sophistry,  in  expostulation  he  could  use  flatteiy. 
He  would  rudely  threaten  or  meekly  supplicate, 
as  it  might  be  better  for  his  cause.  lake  a  weather 
vane  he  moved  about  with  every  breeze  that  blew 
upon  him ;  if  the  wind  was  in  the  east,  to  the 
east  he  pointed ;  but  if  it  passed  over  to  the  west, 
he  could  tui'u  round  with  great  comfort.  And 
the  Bishop,  th(Tefore,  never  was  ashamed  of  him- 
self. For  although  he  was  a  great  stumbling 
block,  he  never  moved  out  of  the  way,  until  his 
antagonist  sought  another  path,  when  he  would 
trip  round  some  comer  and  be  standing  just  before 
hiui  again  in  a  moment,  as  cold  and  as  immovable 
as  a  post.  The  Bishop  was  a  sort  of  ecclesiasticid 
Flibbertigibbet ;  ho  was  here,  there,  everywhere, 
and  nowhere;  doing  anything,  everything,  and 
nothing ;  tormenting  everybody  and  humiliating 
himself;  a  spiritual  mountebank  he  was,  standing 
on  his  head,  or  crossing  his  foet  over  his  shoulders, 
or  walking  on  his  hands,  or  turning  theological 
somersaults,  and  all  on  the  theatre  of  the  Church  ; 
converting  his  throne  into  a  stage  and  his  office 
into  the  functions  of  a  pious  juggler. 

^Vnd  it  camo  to  pass  that  the  Bishop  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Westerton,  in  reply  to  the  memorial 
which  Mr.  Westerton  had  so  long  pressed  in 
vain ;  and  the  epistle  was  as  follows : — 

*'  Sir:  I  am  sorry  that  confirmations  and  other 
official  duties  have  taken  up  my  time,  so  that  I 
could  not,  before  now,  attend  to. your  request.    I 


am  quite  olive  to  the  importance  of  the  subj 
and  to  the  duty  incumbent  upon  me  of  mai 
knovm  my  judgment  at  the  earliest  possible  ti 
As  to  processions,  they  are  unobjectionable,  thoi 
pious  people  may  be  offended  by  them ;  that 
in  the  ordinary  service ;  but  in  the  commoi 
service  they  are  decidedly  Eoman  Cathol 
and  Mr.  Liddell  will,  at  my  request,  discontii 
them. 

"Mr.  Liddell  assures  me  there  are  no  ge 
flexions  and  gesticulations,  and  as  to  bowings,  w 
this  is  a  very  ancient  [and  therefore,  very  propc 
custom,  and  wtis  generally  practised  in  the  Cbxu 
of  England  one  hundred  years  ago  [and,  there/oi 
ought  to  be  practised  now].  It  is  quite  right 
bow  on  entering  the  churct,  therefore,  but  to 
wrong  to  bow  when  the  Doxology  is  pronouBoei 
I  have  more  than  once  expressed  my  disappton 
of  tliis  practice. 

"With  respect  to  intoning,  it  is  decidfiffl 
WTong  in  a  parish  church,  but  decidedly  right  i 
a  cathedral.  Moreover,  some  of  the  clergy  n 
bad  readers;  their  voices  are  monotonous,  tbc 
read  all  in  o)ie  tone,  and  of  course  I  cannot  preveii 
that.  !Now,  I  would  rather  hear  the  prayers  we 
intoned,  thiui  badly  read;  because,  a  bad  thin 
done  well,  is  always  better  than  a  good  thing  i 
only  ill  done. 

"  With  respect  to  the  communion  table,  vhife 
you  call  an  altar,  I  have  to  say  that  it  it  a  taUt 
and  fiot  an  altar.  An  altar  is  made  of  stone,  idi 
is  fixed ;  this  is  made  of  wood,  and  is  moviUt 
The  only  thing  that  makes  it  not  a  table  is,  thi 
it  is  an  inch  or  two  above  the  usual  height;  am 
may  not  this  great  evil  be  remedied  by  haringi 
little  bit  sawed  off  each  leg?  Then,  as  to  ft 
candlesticks  on  the  table,  they  have  been  thcro  s 
long,  that  I  cannot  think  of  ordering  them  to  b 
removed  now.  The  cross  might  be  removed,  onl; 
that  Mr.  Sothorton  says,  that  a  great  number  c 
the  congregation  feel  a  peculiar  attachment  t 
that  bit  of  wood,  and  would  be  grieved  to  seel 
taken  away.  A  *  credence  table,'  I  consider 
decidedly  innocent  piece  of  Church  furniture.  Tb 
embroidered  linen  is  not  of  first-rate  quilitj 
spiiitually  speaking,  but  I  cannot  forbid  itinse 
although  it  will  not  wash.  Floral  decorationi  ir 
mattei*s  of  taste,  which  should  not  be  so  far  consnlto 
as  to  distiu-b  tlie  sober  character  of  the  service*  c 
our  Church,  which  are  not  matters  of  taste.  Tbei 
flowers,  I  think,  should  not  be  paid  for  out  of  th 
offcrtor}'  collection,  and  Mr.  Liddell  has  promise 
not  to  rob  the  poor  to  decorate  the  church  i» 
more.  You  say  that  the  people  are  dissatiafi* 
\N'ith  these  things ;  that  cannot  be,  for  the  chuK 
is  crowded  every  Sunday,  and,  therefore,  tbi 
camiot  be  very  wrong.  In  conclusion,  I  thii 
you  should  have  left  it  all  to  me. 

"Yours,  &c.,  C.  J,  Lo'DOS." 

Now,  when  Mr.  Westerton  received  this  ape 
tolic  epistle,  he  took  it  unto  his  neighbours,  sajifi 
"Hear  the  decision  of  our  high  diocesan!*'  A 
when  he  had  read  the  letter  unto  them,  they  o 
and  all  cried  aloud,  **  The  Bishop  is  a  sly  a 
cunning  Jesuit!  Away  with  his  letter!  Iks 
with  the  candlesticks,  and  down  with  the  candl 
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lA  all  the  flowers  perish  !     And  let  the  alt^ir  be 
broken  in  pieces !'' 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  term  of  office  for 
clwirchwardenfl  had  nearly  expired.  And  Mr. 
liddell,  knowing  that  Mr.  Westerton  was  a  very 
pq»ular  man,  and  fearing  that  he  might  trouble 
nim  still  fiirther,  went  in  great  anxiety  unto  his 
curate,  and  said  unto  him,  "My  friend,  Easter 
has  come  again."  "Yes!"  said  Mr.  Nugcc, 
"Yes!  the  blessed  festival  of  our  Church.  The 
•imiversary  of  our  Saviour's  death  and  resurrec- 
tion !  What  celebrations  shall  we  prepare  ?" 
"  Ah !"  said  Mr.  LiddeU  unto  the  curate,  "  That 
18  not  what  I  am  concerned  about.  Do  you  not 
lemember  that  we  must  have  a  meeting  to  elect 
ehmchwardens  ?  I  fear  me  very  much  that  TVcs- 
ierton  will  be  re-chosen  by  the  people,  and  that 
lie  will  raise  such  a  storm  as  will  blight  all  our 
flowers,  and  blow  out  the  candles,  and  overturn 
flielioly  altar,  and  the  crucifix  will  be  broken." 
And  Mr.  Nugee  turned  exceeding  pale,  and  said, 
with  a  trembling  voice,  "  Think  you  so  ?"  And 
Mr.  liddell  answered  and  said,  "  I  am  sure !" 
And  they  went  together  in  great  haste  unto  the 
other  curate,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Lowder;  and  told 
unto  him  all  their  fears.  And  he  stood  speechless. 
And  Mr.  Nugee  said  unto  him,  *  *  Speak,  Lowder !'  * 
And  he  gathered  up  his  features  into  a  dark  frown, 
nd  said,  "  'No,  I  will  not  speak,  I  will  act." 
And  they  said  unto  him,  "  But  what  wilt  thou 
4)?**  And  ho  answered  them,  saying,  "I  will 
goto  Mrs.  Stinchcomb,  and  to  Mrs.  Maul  well,  and 
^  advise  them  how  that  they  may  influence 
tteir  husbands.  I  will  go  to  Simon  Seesaw,  and 
to  Samuel  Sandwich,  and  will  urge  them  to  do 
ftar  duty;  and  thus  Mr.  "Westerton  shall  be 
njected !"  And  the  rector  and  curate  together 
■wd,  "  and  thus  Mr.  Westerton  shall  be  rejected !" 
And  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Mr.  Liddell, 
■te  he  had  preached  peace  unto  his  flock  on  the 
Sibbath  day,  went  among  the  pliable  members  of  the 
congregation,  and  canvassed  for  the  new  candidate 
whom  he  had  chosen.  And  on  the  following  day 
be  engaged  committee  rooms,  wherein  the  business 
of  ttie  great  contest  could  bo  transacted.  And  the 
piriah  was  in  a  great  uproar.  Placards  were  stuck 
*  every  waU,  and  the  people  shouted  in  every 
ilreet.  But  Mr.  Westerton  was  the  popular  man, 
•nd  nobles  and  statesmen  did  him  homage,  inso- 
BQch  that  his  shop  was  crowded  with  wealthy 
CQitomers. 

Kow  it  came  to  pass  that  a  poor  man  was  car- 
Jjing  a  board  upon  his  shoulders,  notifying  the 
Action;  whereupon  the  chorister  boys,  who 
W  been  previously  instructed  how  to  act  by  tlic 
*eT.  Charles  P.  Lowder,  mercilessly  pelted  him 
^th  rotten  eggs.  And  the  minister  of  the  gospel 
^brought  before  the  Police  Court  and  fully 
^yicted.  But  he  said  he  was  very  sorry,  and 
•>»  instead  of  sending  him  to  the  treadmill,  the 
Jj^gistrates  severely  reprimanded  him,  and  ordered 
JJBi  to  pay  £2  to  the  man  whom  he  had  caused  to 
be  covered  with  incense  by  the  genuflexions  of  the 
Aorister  boys. 


After  an  exceeding  warm  battle,  Mr.  "Wester- 
ton was  elected  by  a  small  majority,  whereupon 
Mr.  Liddell  insisted  upon  a  scrutiny  of  the  votes. 
And  it  was  found  that  the  real  majority  was  for 
Mr.  Davidson,  the  rector's  candidate.  But  the 
rector  had  overstepped  the  bounds  of  his  duty, 
and  so  the  election  was  afterwards  declared  null 
and  void.  And  great  meetings  were  held  in 
Knightsbridge  and  in  Pimlico;  and  Protestant 
conmiittces  and  Puseyite  committees  were  formed. 
And  a  deputation  of  the  parishioners  waited  upon 
the  Bishop,  and  told  him  that  they  would  not 
have  the  idtar,  and  the  cross,  the  flowers,  and  the 
golden  vessels,  the  candlesticks,  and  the  candles. 
And  the  Bishop  was  filled  with  consternation,  and 
was  sore  afraid  of  the  excited  people  who  came 
unto  him ;  and  tremblingly  he  told  them  that  he 
objected  to  all  Popish  practices,  and  would  listen 
to  their  complaints  individually.  And  the  people 
went  their  way. 

And  the  tumult  greatly  increased.  In  public 
houses  there  were  fightings,  and  great  bawlings 
in  the  streets,  and  **  squibs  "  and  exciting  pla- 
cards were  posted  on  the  walls.  For  there  was 
to  be  another  election.  But  Mr.  Westerton  con- 
ducted himself  with  great  decorum  and  dignity ; 
and  the  clergjrmen,  also,  were  obliged  to  give  up 
open  canvassing,  and  did  not  think  well  to  buy 
any  more  rotten  eggs  for  the  chorister  boys.  And 
Mr.  Westerton  was  elected  again  by  a  very  largo 
majority,  and  the  joy  of  the  multitude  knew  no 
bounds ;  and  they  cheered  the  hero  of  the  fight, 
and  bore  him  to  his  home  in  triumph.  But  the 
altar  stood  for  some  time,  and  the  curates  con- 
tinued to  read  the  lessons  badly,  and  instead  of 
sayitig  their  prayers,  the  people  sang  them.  And 
many  disliked  Mr.  Liddell,  and  many  despised 
the  Bishop ;  for  they  were  both  in  favour  of  can- 
dles, only  the  one  was  content  with  plain  London 
dips,  whilst  the  other  preferred  the  true  Oxford 
mould. 

Oh !  how  grateful  we  should  bo  that  we  live  in 
better  days  than  our  forefathers !  Truly,  when 
we  compare  the  beautiful  peace  which  we  enjoy 
with  the  conflicts  through  which  they  were  callod 
to  pass,  we  must  bless  heaven  for  that  law  of 
progress  which  has  been  thus  developed  in  the 
history  of  our  world.  We  may  well  be  inspired 
to  complacency  and  joy  when  we  think  how  much 
better  off  wo  are  than  those  who  went  before  us. 
We  have  no  disputes  about  candles  and  altars,  and 
flowers,  and  crucifixes,  and  intonations,  and  genu- 
flexions now,  for  every  man  is  erect  in  freedom 
and  in  virtue;  is  well-educated  and,  therefore, 
can  read  with  natural  emphasis;  is  a  Christian 
in  heart,  and,  therefore,  needs  no  outward  idols 
to  symbolize  his  faith ;  is  a  lover  of  all  tilings 
beautiful,  and  admires  flowers,  not  as  architec- 
tural decorations,  but  as  the  sweet  ornaments  of 
nature.  We  need  no  longer  altars  of  wood  or 
stone,  for  the  mercy  seat  itself  is  accessible ;  and 
candles  are  of  no  service,  for  the  sun  shines  glo- 
riously above  us,  and  the  Lord  God  giveth  ua 
light! 


4S4 


A    SYRIAIT    GENTLEMAN    ON   HIS    TRAVELS* 


Habeeb  Risk  Allah  Eflfendi,  is  a  Syrian  gentle- 
man, born  in  the  village  of  Shuwei-fat,  on  the 
Lebanon.  He  spent  his  early  boyhood  in  the 
liouse  of  Sheik  Feris  Biride,  secretary  to  the  Emir 
Beshir  Shahab,  Prince  of  Lebanon.  Sheik  Feris 
was  a  learned  man,  for  a  Syrian,  and  an  earnest 
Christian.  The  maxim  of  his  life  was,  that  **  sleep 
was  for  the  dark  liours  of  the  night — work  and 
recreation  for  the  light — ^prayer  and  thanksgiving 
for  all  seasons."  Sheik  Feris,  therefore,  used  to 
get  up  early  every  morning  in  spring  and  summer, 
rousing  evcrj^body  of  his  household  as  well, 
mounted  the  top  of  a  hill  near  his  house,  and 
alternately  smoked  his  pipe  and  read  a  chapter 
of  the  Bible.  Thus  nephew  Habecb  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  religion,  and  imbibed  a  spirit  of 
poetry,  as  he  gazed  from  the  hill- top  on  dense 
plantations  of  mulberries,  apricots,  oranges, 
lemons,  olives,  vines,  with  the  dark  leaves  of  an 
occasional  poplar  lending  variety  to  the  beauty 
and  shading  of  the  foliage ;  on  the  clear  streams  of 
water  sparkling  in  the  glowing  sunlight,  rushing 
headlong  down  the  steep  sides  of  deep  dells, 
abounding  with  flowers  and  myrtle  bushes;  on 
the  distant  fields,  in  square  patches  of  variegated 
hues,  green,  bespangled  with  blue  and  crimson 
flowers,  and  sometimes  covered  like  a  sheet  of 
pure  gold  with  countless  buttercups ;  and  on  the 
broad  blue  sea  in  the  distance,  looking  so  plea- 
santly cool  and  calm,  with  here  and  there  a  patch 
of  deeper  blue,  where  the  breeze  sportively  ruffled 
the  waters.  When  the  gongs,  used  for  lack  of 
chiurch  bells,  announced  the  hour  of  noon,  the 
family  assembled  in  the  house,  and  the  cook  and 
her  assistant  carried  into  the  centre  of  the  yard  a 
large  iron  cauldron,  containing  the  nizz-tntd/al/ul, 
or  whatever  was  prepared  for  dinner;  clean, 
shining  platters  were  ranged  round  the  cauldron, 
and  a  blessing  having  been  asked,  the  food  was 
ladled  out — a  goodly  portion  for  each — enough 
and  no  waste.  The  family  sat  round  a  low  cir- 
cular table,  reclining  on  carpets  and  against 
cushions ;  the  rest  of  the  household  sat  where 
their  fancy  dictated,  but  they  chiefly  crowded 
imder  that  side  of  the  court -yai-d  wall  which 
afforded  shade  from  the  sun.  During  the  repast, 
one  of  the  servants  usually  stood  at  the  door,  to 
watch  for  any  poor  wayfarers  who  might  pass,  and 
invite  them  to  eat  and  rest.  When  all  had  finished, 
the  fragments  were  di^-ided  between  the  dogs  and 
cats  of  the  establishment,  and  what  was  left  by 
them  was  given  to  the  fowls  and  sparrows.  Then 
carao  the  indispensable  siesta,  after  which  the 
men  went  about  their  work,  the  women  busied 
themselves  about  household  matters,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  sent  to  the  village  school.  Then  came 
supper,  differing  little  from  dinner,  and,  the  meal 
over,  the  master  of  the  house  sat  in  state,  and 


received  the  visits  of  his  neighbours.  They  8 
and  smoked  and  talked  about  country  affairs  ;ai 
sometimes  one  of  the  party  would  teU  an  amuaii 
story,  and  another  would  sing  a  song,  sweetmeat 
coffee,  and  other  refreshments  being  hanj 
about ;  and  thus  the  evening  was  whSed  awc 
So  passed  the  boyhood  of  Habeeb  Risk  AlJ 
Effendi,  amongst  nine  lovely  female  cousins,  \rj 
outrivallcd  each  other  in  beauty,  while  each  hod 
trait  of  beauty  peculiar  to  herself.  And  yet,  a 
ungallant  is  the  Syrian  man,  they  were  comi- 
dered  not  blessings  but  misfortunes ;  for  the  birtt 
of  a  daughter  is  a  subject  of  condolence  instead oi 
congratulation ;  and  the  only  drop  of  comfort 
which  friends  can  extract  from  it  is,  "Shethtt 
has  brought  a  daughter  may  bear  a  son !" 

Habeeb,  having  attained  his  tenth  year,  in 
advanced  age  for  a  boy  in  Syria,  was  remoTcdto 
his  father's  house,  at  Bcyrout,  and  in  due  time 
was  put  to  earn  his  livelihood.  Proceeding  to 
Damascus,  he  obtained  a  lucrative  position  in  tto 
Turkish  service,  through  the  influence  of  a  rela- 
tive who  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  tbe 
ruling  Pasha,  and  was  soon  immersed  in  tiie 
delights  of  this  paradise  of  the  East.  Two  yetn 
slipped  quickly  away  in  the  palaces  of  castara 
officials  and  the  houses  of  European  consuls,  in 
feasting,  and  dancing,  and  story-telling  amongit 
the  Damascene  houris ;  and  then  he  was  recalfcd 
to  Beyrout,  by  his  father,  to  go  to  school  again. 
The  profession  of  a  linguist  seemed  to  have  be- 
come the  high  road  to  fortune,^  in  consequence  of 
the  European  trade  which  had  sprung  up;  an^ 
Habeeb,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  became  a  pupil  rf 
the  American  missionaries  at  Beyrout,  that  he 
might  acquire  the  European  languages.  He  wai 
an  apt  scholar,  too,  for  he  had  the  wit  to  appw- 
ciate  his  opportunity.  In  1836  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Turkish  government  to  accompany  a  dis- 
tinguished European  on  a  diplomatic  tour  throBlJi 
Syria.  He  saw  a  great  deal,  but  though  he  his 
the  eye  and  pen  of  a  poet,  he  has  declined  to 
describe  it,  to  avoid  repeating  what  has  so  often 
been  described  by  European  travellers.  Indeed, 
he  openly  despises  the  facility  with  which  a  fev 
weeks'  sojourn  in  the  East  is  sometimes  convatrf 
into  a  dozen  chapters  of  post  octavo.  He  tells  vm 
this,  moreover,  **  If  you  go  forth  to  visit  the  holy 
shores  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  hoping  there  to 
bask  under  the  bright  light  of  large  suimy  lonng 
eyes — if  you  think  to  lead  the  Arab  maid  captive 
by  the  heart — or  scampering  over  the  desolate 
mountains,  to  fall  in  with  untutored  Syrian  maid^ 
who  sally  forth,  and  carry  you  from  your  hoi«i 
fatigued  and  fever-smitten,  to  be  watched  ot* 
tenderly — if,  I  say,  you  quit  England  with  soA 
notions,  you  will  return  to  your  native  shores 
grievously  disappointed.*'     Habecb,  at  all  events 
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hough  a  native  of  the  country,  wearing  its  dress 
sd  gpcoking  its  language,  always  found  that  the 
aidcnsfled  at  his  approach,  and  that,  even  if  they 
f^name  tiieir  coyness,  they  would  not  exchange  a 
liable  with  him  and  the  di2)lomati8t.  **  Possibly 
J  Mend  and  myself,"  he  says  slyly,  "  were  not 
messed  of  that  charm  which  a  recent  gallant 
ithor,  according  to  his  own  account,  seems  to 
ITC  carried  about  with  him,  wherever  he  was; 
xbe  says  that,  in  many  parts,  fathers  of  families 
iriied  out  and  endeavoured  to  force  him  into 
Liniagewith  their*  daughters,  or  else  the  maidens 
wmselves,  in  villages  ho  had  never  before  visited, 
ime  forth,  having  heard  of  his  notoriety  (this  in 
srts  where  there  is  no  post,  and  where  news 
nweh  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  week),  to  meet 
m  \fith  timbrel  and  dance,  and  other  welcom- 
igi.  The  only  note  that  ever  welcomed  us  to 
odi  villages  was  the  angry  tongue  of  a  scolding 
itnidan,  the  hooting  of  the  owls,  or  the  cry  of 
hejackal." 

Eabeeb,  on  his  return  to  Beyrout,  happened  to 
mke  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  ofiQcers  of 
lie  British  ships  of  war  which  were  stationed  on 
he  coast.  One  of  them  offered  him  a  cruise  as 
ar  IS  llalta,  which  Habeeb  longed  to  see,  for  he 
ud  heard  that  it  was  a  species  of  little  world 
irhere  he  might  sit  in  a  cdfc  and  study  the  cha- 
RMter  of  eveiy  European  nation.  He  determined, 
tfcttefore,  to  go,  much,  however,  to  the  alarm  aud 
pief  of  his  2)riniitive  relations,  and  amidst  the 
iening  of  his  companions,  though  he  shrewdly 
napected  of  the  latter  that,  whilst  they  affected 
to  pity  his  infatuation,  they  would  have  parted 
wim  their  last  para  for  a  part  of  his  good  luck. 
Asd  when  Habeeb  set  sail  in  H.M.  steamer 
Smte,  he  was  inundated  with  presents  of  sweet- 
BMits  and  biscuits  sufficient  for  the  sea  stock  of  a 
voyage  round  the  world ;  and  he  was  accompanied 
^  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  a  multitude  of 
ffifinds  who  had  assembled  on  the  beach  to  bid 
Wb  ijarewell. 

^  Habeeb  very  soon  discovered  that  a  sea  voyage 
M  not  a  pleasure  trip.  He  was  awakened  the 
*W  morning  by  the  deafening  noise  caused  by 
'Ikolystoning  "  the  deck ;  he  reeled  and  staggered, 
*¥sy  and  sick  with  the  motion  of  the  ship ;  he 
^t  on  deck  as  best  he  could,  and  reached  it 
^  in  time  to  be  politely  handed  to  the  larboard 
gi^way  by  the  officer  of  the  watch,  who  left 
^  there  all  alone  in  his  misery,  wdth  his  head 
•^^^ng  over  the  bulwarks.  Poor  Habeeb  was, 
^  plain  English,  horridly  sea-sick.  Bitterly  did 
^  now  repent  that  he  had  left  home ;  he  thought 
'0  must  have  died.  He  next  wrapped  himself  in 
^  folds  of  a  Cyprus  cloak,  and  sat  down  cross- 
sgged  on  the  deck.  But  scarcely  had  he  begun 
•}  wel  better,  when  he  was  dislodged  by  what  to 
im  was  the  dreadful  odour  of  the  victuals  cook- 
^  for  breakfast.  He  sought  refuge  in  his  berth ; 
W  there  he  lay,  more  dead  than  alive,  during 
'le  remainder  of  the  voyage,  utterly  careless 
whether  the  ship  sunk  or  swam. 

At  length  he  landed  at  Malta,  after  undergoing 
^  purgatory  of  quarantine.  The  beauty  of  the 
cenery,  the  bustle  of  the  town,  the  ships,  boats, 


carriages,  soldiers,  fiiars,  nuns — the  bands  of 
music,  and  the  vast  concourse  of  people  dressed 
in  every  imaginable  costume,  and  speaking  every 
known  tongue,  perplexed  and  delighted  him.  Por 
the  first  time  he  obtained  an  idea  of  European 
manners.  He  was  astonished  to  see  the  females 
with  uncovered  faces,  and  chatting  in  the 
greatest  familiarity  with  the  opposite  sex.  He 
was  greatly  astonished  to  behold  the  waltzing  and 
polking  at  a  ball ;  it  appeared  to  his  unsophisti- 
cated mind  a  ridiculous  and  even  indecent  exhi- 
bition ;  and  though,  he  says,  this  feeling  has  been 
worn  off  by  time,  yet  he  is  unable  to  this  day  to 
discover  the  pleasure  in  spinning  round  like  the 
sails  of  a  mill.  But  his  greatest  astonishment 
of  all  was,  to  see  a  bishop  without  a  beard.  This 
was  the  late  Dr.  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
Habeeb  says  he  shall  never  forget  the  amazement 
with  which  he  beheld  his  shaven  reverence.  A 
bishop  without  a  beard  was  a  perfect  marvel  to 
him — a  thing  unheard  of  in  the  East — in  short, 
a  fable ;  and  Habeeb  made  so  bold  as  to  tell  the 
bishop,  Uiat  if  he  wished  to  pass  for  a  bishop 
amongst  the  natives  of  Syria,  he  must  let  his 
beard  gi'ow  without  delay. 

Habeeb  became  quite  the  rage  at  Malta ;  and 
his  friends  carried  him  to  England.  He  took  up 
his  abode  with  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel, 
at  Homscy,  who,  much  to  his  astonishment, 
helped  to  carry  his  luggage  into  the  house.  And 
thus  he  describes  his  first  impressions  of  England 
in  a  letter  to  a  benighted  countryman  at  Constan- 
tinople : — 

Tlic  shores  of  Ingletorra  are  discerned,  you  scramble 
on  deck,  and  being  comfortably  seated,  take  your  first 
survey  of  the  famed  shores  of  Britain.  As  far  as  the 
eye  can  strctcli  the  whole  land  appears  to  be,  what  is 
really  the  case,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivaiion;  houses 
and  windmills  innumerable  meet  the  view,  and  a  vast 
number  of  smoking  minarets,  which  on  inquiry  prove  to 
be  the  chimneys  of  countless  factories.  Thousands  of 
vessels  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  nations,  are  moving 
up  and  down  the  channel,  all  puffing  aud  saiUng,  pitch- 
ing and  rolling,  and  getting  entangled  with  one  another 
in  a  most  alarming  manner.  Frenchmen  shouting  and 
screaming  to  fishing  boats — Italians  stamping  at  pilots — 
(ireeks  throwing  their  red  caps  overboard,  pulling  their 
hair  in  despair,  at  not  beuig  able  to  make  themselves 
understood.  In  slidit,  the  confusion  of  this  Label  of 
tongues  is  so  great  that  you  stand  and  look  on  stupified 
and  bewildered  with  amazement,  and  so  overcome  with 
alarm,  and  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  that  you  have 
ceased  to  watch  the  ship's  progress,  till  the  anchor  is 
down,  and  you  lind  yourself  in  the  customhouse,  sur- 
rounded by  boxes  and  inquisitive  people,  whilst  thunder 
seems  to  be  rolling  along  the  streets  outside.  A  kind 
friend  passes  your  lujjjgagc  through  the  custom- house, 
and  hurries  you  into  a  cab,  so  imbecile  aud  helpless 
liave  you  become.  If  you  had  eyes  all  round  your  liead 
they  would  not  suffice  to  look  at  the  people,  and  tlio 
sights  in  the  streets.  Thousands  of  people  are  pushing 
and  nmning,  and  shouting  and  walking,  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  hundreds  of  cairiages,  three  and  four  abreast, 
blocking  up  everj-  thoroughfare.  The  noise  created  by 
the«c  numerous  vehicles  jolting  over  the  hard  roads, 
is  greater  than  the  roar  of  the  Sultan's  artillery.  If 
Stamboul  were  in  flames,  and  all  the  Sultan's  harem 
butning,  there  could  not  be  a  greater  concourse  of 
people  than  may  every  day  be  encountered,  between 
the  hours  of  three  an<l  five  in  one  single  street  of 
London,  and  all  the  oilier  hiuidred  stiocts  are  almost 
as  well  filled. 
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But  whilst  we  have  been  thiuking  about  this,  the  cab 
stops  opposite  to  a  splendid  ieraiyah,  u  veritable  palace ; 
yon  imaj^ine  that  this  must  be  the  Queen's  residence, 
inid  be^^n  to  expostulate  witji  your  friend  for  ushering 
you  into  the  presence  of  Koyalty,  before  you  have  had 
time  to  pay  some  attention  to  your  toilette ;  he  laughs 
at  your  ignorance.  Two  gentlemen,  handsomely  dressed, 
and  without  hats,  rush  into  the  street,  and  officiously 
carry  in  your  luggage.  You  are  quite  shocked  to  see 
the  nobility  thus  debased,  and  struggle  with  them  to 
relieve  them  of  their  burden.  The  friend  again  intcr- 
ferc"^,  and  you  find  to  your  amazement  that  the  palace 
is  nothing  more  than  a  large  Khan  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  wealthy  travellers,  and  that  the  two  gentlemanly 
looking  men  are  khudameen^  and  that  there  are  at 
least  a  dozen  more,  all  in  the  same  capacity,  all  as  well 
drosscd  and  pood-looking.  You  are  then  ushered  into 
a  room  splendidly  furnished ;  mirrors  and  chandeliers, 
tables  and  chairs,  pictures  and  divans,  all  in  profusion, 
and  the  connnonest  article  in  the  room  worth  a  thousand 
piastres.  Your  friend  touches  a  spring,  a  bcU  rings  in 
thu  distance,  the  door  opens,  and  a  houri  enters.  This 
must  be  the  lady  of  the  palace ;  but  she  is  young  and 
teniler  as  a  dove,  and  blushes  like  the  rose  of  Damascus, 
in  acknowledging  your  salaams.  Alas !  even  this  beauti- 
ful creature  is  one  of  the  khudatneen,  and  you  sigh  to 
hear  your  friend  order  her  to  bring  up  a  scuttle  of  coals, 
whoso  black  dust  cannot  but  soil  her  snowy  and  taper- 
like  fingers. 

You  feel  tired  of  being  shut  up  alone,  and  ordering 
ft  carriage,  stcj)  into  it,  and  bid  tlio  driver  take  you  to 
one  of  the  fashionable  drives.  You  go  on  at  a  rapid 
pace  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  then  there  is  a  dead 
lialt;  vexed  at  this,  you  stand  up  in  the  carriage  to 
endeavour  to  discover  the  cause,  and  then  a  sight  meets 
the  view,  (juite  sufficient  to  paralyse  a  stranger.  In  front, 
as  far  as  the  sight  can  reach,  and  behind,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see,  as  well  as  on  either  side  of  you,  is  one 
dense  forest  of  human  beings,  horses,  donkeys,  carus, 
carriages,  waggons,  chimney-sweeps,  officers,  lords  and 
ladies,  policemen  and  rabble.  You  move  slowly  along  as 
though  you  were  inji  funeral  procession,  until  a  favourable 
opportunity  presents  itself  for  the  coachman  to  display  his 
skill,  and  then  he  dashes  at  full  speed,  through  carriages 
and  carts,  so  close  together  that  none  but  his  experienced 
eye  could  ever  have  imagined  it  possible  to  squeeze  one's 
way  through  uninjured ;  expecting  every  instant  to  be 
crushed  to  death,  you  throw  yourself  back  in  the  cai*- 
riage,  and  shut  your  eyes,  on  what  was  too  fearful  to 
look  upon.  By-and-by,  the  easier  motion  of  the  carriage 
reassures  you — ^you  look  up,  you  have  been  disentangled 
from  the  dense  crowd,  and  are  dri\ing  along  in  compara- 
tive solitude  through  street  after  street  of  magniliceut 
palaces.  After  a  while  we  emerge  from  the  smoke  and 
dust  of  tlie  city,  and  lo !  before  you  a  magnificent  gar- 
den— such  a  one  as  the  Pasha  of  Damascus  would  bo 
proud  of.  Here,  in  roads  railed  off,  the  fashionable 
world  drive  and  ride  about  for  a  few  hours  everj'  evening 
in  the  season.  A  carriage  passes  you  with  two  houris 
in  it,  whose  faces  leave  an  impression  on  your  heart, 
which  latter  is  as  soft  as  wax.  Another  carriage,  and 
two  still  more  beautiful — a  few  minutes  afterwards  tliree 
pass  at  the  same  moment,  with  such  eyes  that  the 
glances  from  them  emit  brilliant  sparks  of  love ;  but 
there  is  no  end  to  the  houris,  and  no  end  to  the  heart-aches, 
so  we  bid  the  driver  speed  home  again,  and  closed  our 
eyes,  firmly  detennined  not  to  be  exposed  to  any  fresh 
onslaught  from  these  liouris — ^these  daughters  of  the 
finest  people  in  the  world.  Arrived  at  home,  dinner  is 
served  in  magnificent  style.  The  silver  dishes,  and  Uie 
knives  and  forks — the  spoons  would  alone  suffice  to 
purchase  a  property  in  Lebanon  that  would  jield  you  or 
mo  a  comfortable  revenue  for  life. 

Ladies  are  the  stars  of  English  society.  The  mar- 
ried and  elder  ladies  I  may  term  the  planets  ;  their  dis- 
tances are  fixed,  and  like  planets  they  emit  flashes  of 
brilliant  light.  The  young  ladies  are  the  satellites, 
which  revolve  round  these  planets,  more  active  and  much 
gayer;  their  heartrt  would  scarcely  counterpoise  a  feather. 
Thoy  talk  and  laugh,  and  ride  and  dance,  mth  young 


men  without  the  least  restrunt,  and  the  voice  of  calum 
is  never  heard.  How  different  from  our  poor  ignon 
countrjnien  !  What  would  all  the  old  men  and  worn 
of  Lebanon  say,  if  their  daughters  and  grand>daughti 
were  seen  taking  long  solitary  rides  and  walks  with  I 
young  men? 

The  fashionable  world  of  London  has  fashiom^ 
hours  for  everything.  At  about  ten  o'clock,  fashiom^ 
evening  parties  commence  ;  ladies  and  gentlemen  d^ 
till  past  midnight;  the  rooms  are  arranged  hke  fSi 
land ;  the  gurls  are  so  beautiful,  and  dressed  so  elegani 
that  the  whole  scene  is  like  the  fabulous  tales  of  tj 
Arabian  Nights.  Then  there  is  the  opera,  where  profe 
sional  singers  and  dancers  are  employed ;  and  the  m^ 
nificence  with  which  tlie  stage  is  decorated,  tho  lights 
the  music,  tlie  dancing — so  air>'  that  tlie  girls  hmfy 
touch  tlie  ground  with  their  toes.  All  is  a  scene  i 
!  magic  enchantment  till,  the  curtain  drops  and  701 
!  are  led  out  by  your  friends  in  a  state  of  nientil 
j  aberration.  The  next  morning  you  awake  and  look 
over  your  last  night's  expenditure,  and  yon  find  a  (Set 
such  items  as  the  following : — 

je   s.  d.  Piastzfli. 
Grapes  (10  paras*  worth  in  Syria)     0  10    0        M 

Opera-ticket 110      110 

Supper,  cab-hire,  &c 1  11    0      IW 

Total 330 

Three  hundred  and  thurty  piastres  for  a  few  hoorf 
entertainment !  Such  is  but  a  trifling  instance  of  the 
daily  expenditure  accruing  in  London. 

Young  ladies  in  this  country  are  devotedly  alticbed 
to  handsome  imiforms  ;  and  fine  uniforms  are  devotedly 
attached  to  handsome  fortunes,  as  well  as  faces.  In  lU 
cases  young  ladies  are  very  fond  of  red  and  blueeoiti; 
and  an  officer  in  the  guards  is  irresistible.  Even  tka 
beadle,  that  is,  the  Indilaft^  Ls  an  object  of  admiration  to 
the  lower  classes,  as  he  struts  about  in  his  gold-lioel 
cooked  hat  and  uniform. 

Beards  are  at  a  sad  discount  in  England ;  monstulies 
hooted  at,  or  only  used  by  military  men.  I  knefv  • 
Frank,  in  Syria,  a  hakim  (doctor),  whose  flowing  beivi 
was  the  admiration  of  all  beholders ;  bis  patients  osed^ 
seize  it,  and  make  him  swear  by  it  that  he  would  do  Us 
best  to  cure  them  ;  and  as  for  the  damsels,  happy  vu 
she  that  could  make  him  vow  fidelity  to  her  00  tltf 
strength  of  his  beard.  "Well,  your  excellency,  I  met  thii 
haldm  in  the  streets  of  London.  1  knew  him  not;  bat 
he  recognised  me,  and  spoke  to  me.  The  cruel  rai« 
had  been  at  work,  and  his  face  was  as  smooth  and  botf^ 
less  as  the  new  born  babe.  T  asked  liim  what  had 
caused  him  to  commit  such  an  act  of  insanity,  and  he  (old 
me  that,  when  he  first  landed,  the  children  in  tbestreett 
hooted,  pelted  him,  and  cried  out,  "  Halloo  Moshes  I"  tt^ 
so  for  quietness-sake  he  was  obliged  to  submit  his  beaB- 
tiful  beard  to  the  hands  of  a  ruthless  barber.  In  Ym^^ 
no  one  wears  beards.  Bishops  are  beardless ;  cadis  i« 
beardless;  lawyers,  hakims,  even  the  solicitora-^w^ 
derful  indeed — but  what  is  still  more  wonderful  f* 
absurd  is,  that  these  great  men  wear  long  cuilywigS 
which  vastly  resemble  the  sheep  skins  worn  by  our  buf- 
foons and  story  tellers. 

Habecb  now  set  about  seeing  the  lions,  thoo^ 
he  was  the  greatest  lion  of  all — an  arnnsing  li<*» 
too,  since  ho  was  perpetually  committing  soledfiDS. 
For  instance,  he  would,  without  thii3ringof  ^ 
sit  on  his  chair  cross-legged,  after  the  fa^onv 
his  country,  much  to  the  amusement  of  hisfirieiA 
and  especially  of  tho  young  ladies ;  and  he  won» 
take  the  first  sip  of  coffee  before  handing  tho  cd] 
to  a  visitor,  a  custom  which,  thotigh  eutiid! 
comme  il  faut  at  Damascus,  created  great  arfo 
nishmcnt  in  England.  One  day,  too,  to  showtbJ 
ho  was  up  to  the  tricks  played  upon  travellers,  1 
declined  to  pay  the  toll  at  a  turnpike-gate;  t 
thought  the  man  was  asking  for  what,  in  l3 
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eoontiy,  is  called  haihheesh,  that  is,  a  present. 

Some  gentlemen,  however,  explained  how  matters 
■tood,  and  this,  and  other  incidents,  gave  Habeeb 
a  high  opinion  of  the  obliging  disposition  of  Eng- 
lialimen.  "They  strive  with  each  other,"  he 
wrote  to  his  friend,  "  to  oblige  a  stranger,  and 
heap  civilities  and  attention  upon  him.  With 
Qm.  it  is  a  matter  of  earnest  regret  that  any 
Eneign  friend  should  find  cause  of  complaint 
^ainBt  any  of  their  countrymen.  Say  to  an  Eng- 
Ikbman,  *  I  am  a  Syrian,*  and  he  will  know  how 
to  appreciate  your  worth,  and  the  excellence  of 
yoor  country ;  he  will  talk  to  you  of  Hebron  and 
■any  other  towns  with  unabating  pleasure ;  and 
tbe  reason  is,  that,  from  liis  infancy  upwards, 
witk  him  Syria  has  been  a  familiar  household 
wwdj  as  a  lisping  infant  he  has  read  at  his 
mother's  knee  of  Emg  Solomon  and  the  cedars  of 
Ukuiou.  At  school  his  prize  essays  have  been 
•boat  Jerusalem;  and  if,  mayhap,  he  is  a  poor 
■an,  unable  to  write  or  read,  still  from  the  pulpit 
lie  has  long  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  the  great 
patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and  the  kings  of  Israel, 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  other  marvellous 
ftets,  80  intimately  linked  with  his  creed;  the 
■emeof  all  which  was  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land." 
Habeeb  was  terribly  puzzled  with  the  idioms  of 
the  English  language ;  he  was  continually  com- 
mitting ludicrous  blunders  in  speaking,  or  misun- 
dentanding  persons*  He  tells  us,  that  one  day 
k  called  upon  the  Vice- Chancellor,  Sir  Lancelot 
Bbdwell,  at  "Westminster  Hall.  An  attendant 
Ud  him  that  Sir  Lancelot  was  in,  but  could  not 
he  aeen,  as  he  was  Bitting,  Habeeb,  rather  asto- 
luhed  by  the  reason,  asked  again  to  see  him. 
•Again  the  man  said  Sir  Lancelot  was  sitting, 
fiheeb  now  flew  into  a  fury:  <*AYell,  sir,"  he 
cxdaimed,  '*  I  never  supposed  that  he  was  lying 
^own,  or  asleep  at  this  time  of  day,  and  that 
tt  just  the  very  reason  that  I  have  caUed  to  see 
ton."  The  attendant  was  now  as  much  asto- 
Mihed  as  Habeeb  ;  at  length  they  uuderstood 
«aeh  other,  but  a  new  difficulty  arose.  Habeeb, 
All  entering  the  court,  was  told  to  take  off  his  fez 
Jfcap,  as  the  man  called  it ;  but  not  understand- 
ing tins  either,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  request. 
Ifc  man  repeated  it ;  when  Habeeb  told  him 
ftat  he  would  much  rather  take  off  his  boots  than 
«•  /«,  since  it  was  a  disrespectful  act,  at  least, 
^m  country,  to  go  bare-headed  in  the  presence 
tf  his  superior.  The  man  begged  him  not  to 
Pjoceed  to  these  extremities.  **  I  suppose,"  says 
Habeeb,  '*  he  had  never  seen  such  a  queer  cus- 
^'^DftBr  as  I  seemed  to  him  to  be." 

Habeeb  became  an  attache  of  the  Turkish  em- 
l^asy.  But  he  and  his  friends  thought  it  would 
hHter  suit  his  interests  to  study  a  profession.  The 
Wtti,  or  doctor,  being  a  great  man  amongst  his 
•^toitrymen,  Habeeb  determined  to  become  a 
**tor.  He  was  placed  as  a  pupil  with  an  emi- 
y*t  practitioner  in  May  Fair,  and  he  attended 
*ctttres  at  King's  College.     The  dissecting-room 


at  first  disgusted  him,  as  he  thought  it  barbarous 
to  mutilate  the  dead ;  but  he  soon  got  over  that, 
as  he  had  over  his  dislike  to  dancing ;  and  then 
the  philosophy  of  the  thing  burst  upon  his  miad. 
A  proud  man  was  Habeeb,  when,  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1850,  he  obtained  the  privilege  of  writing 
after  his  name  M.K.C.S.  Yet  there  was  one 
drawback  to  his  happiness ;  patients  did  not  take 
kindly  to  him.  One  day  at  the  hospital,  the 
surgeon  asked  Habeeb  to  operate  on  a  woman. 
The  patient  was  lying  on  the  bed  perfectly  re- 
signed ;  but  no  sooner  did  Habeeb  take  up  the 
knife,  than  she  started  up,  her  eyes  glaring  with 
terror,  alarmed  at  his  Oriental  dress,  and  screamed 
out,  "  The  Turk !  the  Turk !  is  going  to  cut  mo  1" 
Nor  would  she  be  "  cut"  by  Habeeb,  greatly  to 
his  annoyance.  Even  the  better  sort  of  people 
would  have  it  that  Habeeb  was  a  Turk,  because  he 
wore  a/«5,  and  this  is  the  only  circumstance  which 
has  disturbed  the  natural  serenity  of  this  worthy 
Christian  subject  of  the  Sultan.  Ho  cannot  for 
the  life  of  him  comprehend  why,  in  England, 
everything  ferocious,  ugly,  black,  and  ding}-, 
should  be  called  "like  a  Turk."  We  may  infer 
that  he  has  not  yet  read  Bluebeard. 

And  now  Habeeb  set  out  on  his  travels  again. 
To  the  manufacturing  districts,  where,  having 
spent  all  his  money  in  buying  Sheffield  cutlery, 
he  was  obliged  to  bog  a  railway  pass,  and  borrow 
five  pounds  of  a  fellow-passenger.  To  Edinburgh, 
where  the  boys  cheered  him  and  called  him 
**  Ibrahim  Pasha  ;"  but  Habeeb  forgave  them, 
remembering  that  he  and  the  boys  of  his  country 
used  to  call  out  "  Frangi,*^  at  every  man  they  saw 
wearing  a  round  hat.  To  Paris,  which  Habeeb 
declares  is  inferior  to  London,  not,  however,  be- 
cause he  found  that  few  French  people  knew  that 
there  is  such  a  country  as  Syria.  To  "  lovely  De- 
vonia,  land  of  flowers  and  song,"  where  the  boys 
saluted  him  with  "  Kossoo  !  Kossoo !"  as  ho  rode 
outside  a  fly,  the  driver  of  which  thus  enlight- 
ened his  perplexity:  **AfVhy,  maister,  you  see 
they  never  aforegone  seed  any  foreign  gentleman 
like  yourself,  but  that  'ere  'publicain  foreigner 
they  calls  Kossoo,  so  they  'spose  you  be  he."  To 
Bath,  where  Habeeb  held  a  public  meeting,  and 
where  these  eyes,  oh !  degenerate  Syrian,  beheld 
you  spinniQg  in  a  polka  like  a  dancing  derWsh ; 
and  to  Cheltenham,  where  ho  induced  the  ladies 
to  contribute  a  shilling  each  to  train  up  a  Syrian 
lad  whom  the  Roman  Catholics  had  imported,  in 
the  way  that  Habeeb  thought  he  had  better  go. 
But  we  must  conclude,  without  saying  a  word 
about  Habeeb' s  other  adventures,  his  poetry, 
which  might  sadden  the  heart  with  the  wail  of 
music ;  his  funny  stories,  which  might  make  a 
mourner  smile ;  his  glowing  description.s,  his  good 
sense,  and  his  benevolent  plans ;  and,  above  all, 
his  ardent  desire  to  crown  his  earthly  happiness, 
one  bright  day,  by  marrying  an  English  wife. 
Yet,  are  they  not  "written  in  the  book  of  the 
"Thistle  and  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  ?" 
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NIGHT    SCENE    IN   INDIA. 


BY   CATJ)ER  CAMPBELL. 


The  flush  of  day  is  o'er ;  the  sunny  beam 
Behind  yonliills  in  gorgeous  pomp  retires  : 
The  moon  begins  to  shed  her  silvery  fires 
In  flickering  loveliness  within  the  stream, 
Chaste,  cold,  but  beautiful ;  so  some  coy  fair 
"With  artless  blushes  steals  a  hurried  gaze 
— ^Modestly  conscious — where  the  glass  displays 
The  glowing  charms  her  youthful  features  bear ! 
— ^The  sun  hath  sunk :  serene,  in  tranquil  state, 
Flow  thy  pure  waters,  Wurda,  'neath  this  bank  ! 
Mild  is  the  night, — ^no  exhalations  dank 
Skim  o'er  the  ground :  here  let  me  lonely  wait 
The  midnight  hour,  and  in  sweet  tracks  of  thought 
Employ  my  mind  on  scenes  and  shades  remote. 

ir. 
Roll  on,  fair  "Wurda !  other  streams  than  thine 
Bathed  my  young  feet  in  Scotland's  dewy  straths, 
The  jungle  near  me  hides  more  perilous  paths. 
For  there  the  panther  cowei^s,  and  serpents  twine 
Round  trees,  as  venomous ;  o'er  me  incline 
Bright  fruits — ^lush  mangoes  drest  in  green  and 

gold. 
And  acid  tamarinds,  with  many  a  vine 
Of  scented  jasmine  laced  j — ^my  eyes  behold 


Instead  of  rocks  with  gloomy  fir  and  pine 
Sombrely  feathered,  and  heath-covered  wold 
Purple  with  banquets  for  the  questing  bee. 
Scenes  altogether  Oriental, — tree 
And  flower,  and  bird,  and  unknown  woods  th 

hold 
Strange  mysteries,  which  are  still  but  dreams 

me. 

in. 
'Tis  not  the  sombre  fir,  whose  rustling  cones 
Soimd  o'er  my  head, — 'tis  not  the  wild  rose-sc 
Embalms  the  air, — 'tis  not  the  music  lent 
By  distant  pibroch, — but  the  plaintive  moana^ 
Of  the  wood-pigeon,  and  the  bool-bool's  song 
Re-echoing  through  the  wood!      O'er  me 

pends 
The  fig-leaved  Banyan,  whose  thick  boughs  aixiQi 
Scampers  the  squirrel ;  and  with  zephyr  blenci 
The  breath  of  golden  gum-Arabic  buds. 
And  the  spice- odours  of  the  wild  Kaveet;* 
"Whilst,  flinging  mystic  shadows  at  my  feet, 
The  night  hawk  flits  above  me,  and  in  floods 
Of  moonshine  bathes  its  wings.     Oh !  both  are 

dear 
To  me,  the  distant  Scotland  and  the  India  here! 


'THE  LEGITIMATE    DRAMA"   ON    THE    BANKS    OF  THE    GAKGE8. 

THE   HERO  AND  THE   NTMPH,   A   VJJlY  IN  FIVE   ACTS,  BY  KALIDASA. 


'*  The  Legitikatb  Dbaha  "  is  a  phrase  of  very 
vague  import ;  it  naturally  bears  a  close  affinity 
to  gutta  percha,  and  can  be  made  to  express  a 
thousand  different  things.  You  may  take  it  in  a 
"  non-natural "  sense  ;  you  may  treat  it  ©stheti- 
cally,  and  you  may  view  it,  as  Doctor  Horsfleisch 
hath  it,  from  the  stand-point  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  The  component  parts  of  the  "  legiti- 
mate drama"  vary  with  the  latitude;  here  reign 
the  three  unities;  there  Shakspeare  holds  his 
sway.  At  Astley's  "the  legitimate"  moves  in 
a  circle ;  at  Athens  it  used  to  shift  about  the  altar 
of  Bacchus.  *'  Box  and  Cox  "  could  not  be  trans- 
ported to  the  climes  of  Drury ;  severed  from  the 
ambulating  scene  of  his  exploits,  Punch  would  be 
an  abortion. 

If  this  rule  be  applied  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper,  my  readers  ai-e  at  liberty  to  sup- 
pose that  I  have  proceeded  once  on  an  Oriental 
excursion,  and  studied  dramatic  literature  in  those 


enchanted  regions  where  tigers  nmgo  the  for€«tj 
instead  of  waiting  at  table,  and  "  gents"  bededc 
themselves,  as  my  cook  told  nje  one  day,  w 
turhota  (query,  tui'bans  ? )  by  way  of  suMtnttf 
for  "  tiles."  I  do  not  mean  here  to  enter  upon 
any  unnecessary  details,  nor  to  poiat  out  how 
much  more  refreshing  ginger-beer  must  be  vhett 

handed  roimd  by  coolies The  curtain  n*% 

and  the  manager  appears.  Those  Indian  m»*^ 
gers  act  with  consummate  prudence.  Instead  » 
coming  forward  with  their  best  bow  only  vh0» 
the  prima  donna  is  suffering  from  influenza,  ^ 
the  first  fiddle  has  broken  his  Straduarius,  they 
invariably  address  the  audience  at  the  beginnial 
of  each  performance.  Thus  '*  the  gallery "  ^ 
propitiated,  and  attention  ensured. 

The  spectator  who  witnesses  the  represcntati* 
of  an  Indian  drama  must  be  *'  wide  awake} 
not  only  do  the  actors  walk  in  by  the  side  seen* 
they  drop  from  the  clouds,  ride  through  the  ^ 


•  ThtFeronia  el^pliantum,  whose  litwU^d  leaves  smell  strongly  of  anirp. 
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in  laudable  emulation  of  Monsieur  Poitcvin,  and 
Tcnture  ver}''  near  the  regions  of  the  moon.  A 
god  will  often  summon  nymplis  to  the  courts  of 
heaven  in  a  chariot  which  sets  turnpikes  at  de- 
£ance.  Damsels  transform  themselves  into  flowers, 
and  from  the  blossoms  of  the  lotus  hare  sprung 
the  choicest  ornaments  of  the  court  of  India. 

To  Bpeak  seriously,  the  views  of  nature  and  the 
dclinpations  of  character,  as  given  by  the  drama  of 
the  Hindus,  do  not  correspond  generally  with  the 
ideas  for  which  we  have  been  indebted  to  the 
Btudj  of  Comeille,  Shakspeare,  or  Sophocles ;  but 
Btill  they  are  exceedingly  striking,  and,  in  some 
respects,  truly  beautiful.  We  must  always  bear 
in  mind  the  contemplative  tone  of  Oriental  civi- 
lization ;  we  must  remember  that  the  imaginative 
powers  of  Hindu  poets  are  chiefly  exercised  in 
portrajring  the  gentler  feelings  of  the  heart. 

Kalidasa,  the  author  of  the  play  we  are  now 
eiamining,  is  said  to  have  flourished  during  the 
ccntory  which  preceded  our  era.  He  acquired 
considerable  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  his  works 
may  he  classed  among  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  Sanscrit  literature. 

The  subject  of  the  drama  entitled  "  The  Hero 
and  the  Nymph,"  is  the  love  of  an  Indian  king 
for  the  nymph  Urvasi ;  this  passion  has  been  ex- 
tremely well  analyzed  by  the  writer,  and  the 
CTents  which  constitute  the  plot  produce  aspects 
of  character  either  amusingly  comic,  or  tragic,  and 
^feting.  For  instance,  we  had  always  thought 
that  the  aoitbrettes,  or  femmes  de  chambre,  as  de- 
wibedby  Moli^re,  Ecgnard,  and  Marivaux,  were 
bipeds  exclusively  to  be  found  in  La  Belle  Fiance. 
But  it  seems  from  the  following  quotation  that 
tliey  are  only  importations  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges;  and  Mademoiselle  Nipunika  would  have 
proved,  anv  day,  quite  a  match  for  Dorine  or 
listtte. 

The  nymph-loving  monarch  is,  we  are  sorry  to 
8ay,  already  married ;  and  his  wife,  who  soon  dis- 
WTcrs  that  she  has  lost  her  husband's  affection, 
^oy  naturally  wishes  to  know  whore  it  is  be- 
stowed. She  therefore  sends  her  servant  Nipunika 
witheexpress  business  of  endeavouring  to  '*pump" 
fte  secret  out  of  a  sort  of  Oracioso,  half-Brahmin, 
Wfclown,  whom  the  King  has  trusted  with  it. 

Gracioso  (flurriedh/). 

Awij,  0  inviter!  In  this  concour^o  of  people  I  can- 
ftJt  nstraiii  ray  tongue  with  this  secret  of  the  King's 
**diing  in  my  moutli  like  an  oblation  of  boiled  rice. 
JTfle,  therefore,  the  King  is  gone  to  the  judgment-seat, 
IviUgonpto  yonder  tempi;?,  away  from  the  press  of 
tke  thnmg,  and  wait  there.  ( He  walks  round  and  tits 
^^coverituf  hU  mouth  with  his  hands,) 
Enter  a  Female  Servant. 
Servant. 

This  is  tlie  command  which  I  have  received  from  my 
'^J  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Kasi,  "  My  faithful 
^Jpnmki,**  she  said,  "ever  since  the  King  retiurned 
^  vuiitiDg  tlie  sun,  he  has  seemed  as  if  he  had  left 
^e«rt  behind  him ;  do  thou,  therefore,  try  and  loam 
^  the  venerable  Mltnavaka  tlie  real  cause  of  his  sad- 
"j^w."  Now,  in  what  way  should  I  put  the  question  to 
^  Bnhman  •  I  will  venture  a  guess  that  the  King's 
J*ctet,  like  the  hoar  frost  on  a  blade  of  grass,  will  not 
**J  stay  with  him ;  I  will,  therefore,  forthwith  go  and 
^  hun.  (She  tcaiks  round  and  sees  him.)  But,  strange  | 
towj!  I  declare,  there  Manavakais  stwiding,  hiding  j 


himself  in  yonder  comer,  like  an  ape  in  a  picture,  and 
deep  in  thought  on  something  or  other.    I  will  go  up  to 
him.     {She  approaches.)     I  salute  thee,  reverend  sir. 
Gracioso. 
I  return  thy  greeting.    {Aside.)    The  moment  that  I 
look  on  this  odious  maid,  the  King's  secret  begins  bursting 
my  heart,  and  well  nigh  forces  its  way  out!      {Aloudy 
partly  covering  his  mouth.)     Oh,  Nipunika!    Whither 
art  thou  going  ?  thus  leaving  thy  music-practice  ? 
Servant. 
To  visit  your  reverend  self,  on  an  especial  commission 
from  the  Queen.  • 

Gracioso. 
What  may  be  her  Highness's  commands  ? 

Servant. 
"  0,  reverdnd  Brahman,"  she  says,  ^  there  is  a  great 
lack  of  kindness  in  thy  conduct  towards  me ;  thou  re- 
gardest  me  not  in  my  present  anxiety." 
Gracioso. 
Ob,  Nipunikli !   has  any  offence  been  committed  by 
my  beloved  friend  ? 

Servant. 
You  know  the  woman  for  whom  he  sorrows ;  he  has 
actually  addressed  the  Queen  by  her  name. 
Gracioso  {to  himself). 
What!    my  friend,  then,  has  himself  revealed  the 
secret!    How  then  can  a  Brahman  like  me  hold  his 
tongue  any  longer  ?    {Aloud.)  Ah !  you  mean  the  nobl^ 
nymph,  Urvasi ;  since  he  became  mad  fVom  the  sight  of 
her,  the  Queen  is  not  the  only  person  whom  he  hath  dis- 
tressed,— jne  too,  a  Brahman,  he  hath  most  grievously 
afUicted,  by  rigorously  keeping  me  away  from  Hi  food. 
Servant  {aside). 
I  have  attained  my  end,  and  broken  open  my  lord's 
impregnable  secret 

The  ahove  extract  must  have  revealed  to  the 
reader  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gracioso's  dispo- 
sition. Inquisitiveness,  stupidity,  and  greediness 
make  up  his  idios5mcracy,  with  a  strong  predomi- 
nancy of  the  latter.  In  the  midst  of  distress, 
ffnth  is  his  solace  ; — 

Gracioso. 

Hasten  a  banquet  for  him ;  he  will  be  well 

when  his  bile  is  abated. 

Queen. 
See,  Nipunika  !  how  well  the  Brahman  counsels  his 
friend!  what  else,  indeed,  could  a  sick  heart  wish  for? 
Gracioso. 
But  only  consider  how  natiu*ally  all  men  are  soothed 
by  a  banquet. 

His  similes  ai'e  derived  from  the  confectioner's 
shop: — 

Gracioso. 
0  see!    0  see  !    The  moon  is  now  risen — bright,  like 
granulated  sugar ! 

Lack  of  eatahles  alone  can  affect  him  to  me- 
lancholy. 

King. 

With  what  shall  I  now  trj'  to  divert  myself? 

Gracioso. 
Oh  !  let  us  go  into  the  kitchen. 

King. 
And  what  shall  we  do  there? 

Gracioso. 
Let  the  enjoyment  of  the  live  kinds  of  viands,  ^ith 
the  choicest  delicacies,  gladden  your  melancholy  with 
sweet-meats,  candied  sugar,  and  cakes. 

Some  of  the  descriptions  in  the  play  are  really 
exquisite. 

The  evening.  What !  is  the  half  of  the  day  already 
gone  ?    Is  it  for  this,  then,  that  the  \>eacock^  o\»)jtess^<k 
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with  the  heat,  now  sits  in  .the  cool  basin  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree ;  the  bees  have  penetrated  the  blossoms  of  the 
Karnikara,  and  are  slumbering  there ;  leaving  the  heated 
water,  the  water-fowl  repairs  to  the  lotus-bed  by  the 
shore;  and  the  wearied  parrot  begs  for  water  in  that 
houfse  of  his  sports — his  cage ! 

My  child,  here  is  tliy  mother  come,  gazing  intently 
upon  thee,  upheaving  the  scarf  of  her  bosom,  which 
bursts  open  with  the  gush  of  her  love. 

This  last  feit  immediately  suggests  Tennyson's 

And  half 
The  sacred  mother's  bosom,  panting,  burst 
The  laces  towards  her  babe. 

The  fourth  act  is  the  most  important  one  in  the 
whole  play.  TJrvasi,  the  nymph,  under  the  mo- 
mentary influence  of  a  fit  of  jealousy,  has  forsaken 
the  King,  and  retired  to  an  enchanted  spot,  where 
she  becomes  metamorphosed  into  a  creeper.  She 
can  be  restored  to  her  natural  form  only  by  the 
possessor  of  a  certain  jewel  which  sprang  at  the 
feet  of  the  goddess  Dusga.  Meanwhile,  the 
fj-antic  King  wanders  everywhere  in  search  of 
Urvasi,  asking  tidings  about  her  of  the  peacock, 
the  swan,  the  goose  ( ! ),  the  bee,  the  elephant, 
the  mountain,  the  river,  the  antelope.  "We  give 
a  short  extract  as  a  specimen  of  this  scene : — 

0  thou  "with  thy  cataracts  clear  like  the  surface  of 
crystal  rocks,  whose  peaks  are  garlanded  with  a  thousand 

various  flowers, 0,  supports  of  the  world,  show 

my  beloved. 

(He  approaches  and  folds  his  hands.)  Oh,  lord  of 
mountains!  hast  thou  seen  in  this  pleasant  extremity 
of  the  wood,  the  lovdy  damsel  peerless  in  every  limb, 
who  is,  alas!  parted  .from  me?  (He  hears  the  echo; 
having  listened  joyfully.)  What!  it  answers  accord- 
ingly, "  I  have  seen  her."  Well,  I  will  look  for  her! 
( Having  looked  aroundy  is  disappointed.)  How  is  this? 
It  was  but  my  own    echo,   rolling    from   the    depth 


of  the  glens.  (He  faints^  then,  having  risen  mid 
seated  himself,  in  a  desponding  voice.)  Ah,  me !  I  an 
weary ;  I  will  enjoy  awhile,  on  the  banks  of  this  moon- 
tain  torrent,  the  cool  air  that  blows  from  its  waten, 
{He  walks  round  atid  looks.)  While  I  gaze  on  thifi 
stream,  turbid  with  the  fresh  influx  of  waters,  desire 
rises  in  my  heart.  Whence  can  it  come?  Frownh^ 
with  its  waves  as  with  brows,  girdled  with  the  line  ^ 
fluttering  birds,  and  throwing  off  its  foam  as  a  garme^ 
loosened  in  anger,  and  hurrying  in  devious  wi^s  witk^ 
repeatedly  stumbUng  step,  surely,  here  is  my  jeal<w. 
beloved,  changed  into  the  form  of  the  stream  !  W^^ 
let  me  conciliate  her.  Be  appeased,  0  dearest,  fair^ 
one !  as  thou  flowest  on  with  thy  fluttering  and  moi^^ 
ing  birds,  longing  for  tlie  banks  of  the  Ganges,  ^| 
resonant  with  the  miumurings  of  thy  swanns  of  bee^3, 

When  at  last  the  King  lights  upon  the  ma^ 
jewel,  we  feel  that  taUsmans  have  never  be^ 
used  for  better  purposes.     Events  thicken.    Our 
hero  recovers  his  son  in  a  manner  quite  as  strange; 
the  Queen  becomes  satisfied  that  the  umon  of 
her  husband  with  Urvasi  has  taken  place  hj  tlie 
decree  of  the  gods,  and  the  play  ends  amid  uni- 
versal congratulations : — 

Let  India  grant  that,  for  the  common  welfare  of  the 
good,  the  mutual  rivals.  Fortune  and  Eloquence,  maj  at 
last  be  wedded  in  that  union  which  now  seems  so  hui 
to  be  attained.  And  yet  another  still:  mayeToyoBi 
pass  safely  through  his  straits !  may  eyeiyone  b^ld 
good  fortune!  may  everyone  attain  his  desires!  aod 
everyone  be  over^^where  happy ! 

It  is  of  course  impossible,  nor  would  it  be  feir, 
to  pronounce  upon  the  character  of  the  Indiaa 
drama,  from  such  a  condensed  abstract  as  the 
above;  but  the  subject  is,  we  believe,  worth 
studying  closely  j  and  our  only  purpose  on  the 
present  occasion  was  to  point  out  to  the  gcnenl 
reader  a  rather  unfrequented,  though  inteiestiiig 
walk  in  the  field  of  literature. 


THE    FEMME    DE    MANAGE    OF    PARIS. 


The  Femme  do  Manage  is  a  female  functionary 
of  very  various  duties,  corresponding  partly  to 
those  of  the  English  housekeeper,  partly  to  tJiose 
of  a  charwoman.  Some  French  writers  pretend 
that  if  she  were  not  already  in  existence  it  would 
bo  no  credit  to  any  one  who  should  invent  her 
that  he  had  done  so.  She  has  the  character  of 
being  the  least  agreeable  of  all  the  domestic 
animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  cat  and  the 
parrot.  To  estimate  her  at  her  just  value — she 
is  about  worth  the  two  together.  The  cat  is  no- 
toriously egotistic  and  perfidious — and  the  Femme 
do  Menage  is  no  less  so.  The  parrot  chatters 
incessantly  without  meaning — the  Femme  de 
Menage  clacks  with  equal  tenacity,  but  since 
besides  the  gift  of  speech  she  possesses  that  of 
malice,  the  exercise  of  her  gossipping  and  slan- 
derous  propensities  too  frequently  compromises 
those  who  have  tho  misfortune  to  employ  her. 


There  would  be  some  compensation  for  theeefriil- 
ties  were  she  young  and  beautiful — if  to  a  fair  and 
open  countenance  she  added  a  winning  smile,  a 
piercing  eye,  a  white  and  delicate  hand,  and  an 
elegant  or  majestic  figure, — and  presented  hendf 
to  the  view  like  a  fairy  apparition  descending 
upon  the  beams  of  the  morning.  Among  duun- 
bermaids,  nursemaids,  and  even  cooks  one  roxf 
recognise  occasionally  women  whom  fortune  haa 
destined  to  a  menial  condition,  but  who  a» 
1  as  worthy,  if  personal  beauty  be  the  test,  aa 
I  Queen  Victoria  herself,  of  figuring  upon  four 
planks  of  deal  covered  with  scarlet  velwi  Bnt 
as  to  the  Femmes  de  Menage,  they  seem  never  ta 
have  had  any  youth  ,*  never  either  to  have  inspired 
or  felt  any  tender  sentiments,  to  have  been  bom 
sixty  years  old,  with  a  snub  nose,  a  pair  of  homf 
fists,  an  asthma  and  a  rheumatism,  with  tb» 
^countenance  of  a  pippin  which  has  been  keptfi^ 
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c  montiis  in  a  fruiterer's  shop.  All  the  waters 
all  the  foiintaiiis  of  Paris  would  hardly  freshen 
Bm  up.     They  monopolise  among  themselves 

tiie  types  of  antiquity  created  by  the  imagina- 
n  of  romancers,  Elspeth,  Meg  Morrilies,  La 
diette.  Peg  Sliderskew,  aud  other  heroines  of 
idfer  Scott,  Hugo,  Hoffoian,  and  Dickens. 
When  a  woman  of  notable  incapacity  has  made 
uty  attempts  at  servitude  in  as  many  different 
oaes,  and  has  been  summarily  discharged  from 
em  all ;  when  her  ignorance  and  stupidity  have 
Bfeated  her  from  retaining  any  post  whatever ; 
Ml  bent  with  age  she  finds  herself  verging 
irards  the  hospital — then  she  is  qualified  for  a 
mme  de  Menage. 

The  Femmo  de  Manage  is  hired  by  the  day, 
K8  a  cab,  and  her  emoluments  depend  of  course 
Mil  the  term  of  her  engagement.  She  undertakes, 
f  a  consideration,  every  or  any  branch  of  domcs- 
B  Mrvice.  She  makes  the  beds,  sweeps,  scrubs, 
ires  at  table,  runs  on  errands,  or  washes  dishes; 
L«  might  be  compared  to  an  ordinary  servant, 
ere  she  boarded  and  lodged,  which  she  is  not. 
tie  comes  at  a  fixed  hour,  does  anything  there  is 
»  do  for  the  time  agreed  upon,  and  then  departs, 
I  repeat  her  service  elsewhere,  or  to  her  own 
one. 

There  was  a  certain  king — I  think  it  was 
hsries  the  Fifth — ^who  amused  himself  by  scat- 
snug  grain  to  pigeons,  and  remarking  that  each 
uflew  away  so  soon  as  ho  had  pecked  his  crop 
il  "  See,'*  said  he,  *'  these  are  the  true  coun- 
aptrts  of  courtiers."  They  are  also  the  true 
Minterparts  of  the  Femmes  de  Menage,  who 
nariably  pounce  upon  everything  which  it  is 
o«ble  to  purloin,  and  disappear  immediately, 
jong  bound  to  you  by  no  tie  of  gratitude,  they 
Mage  you  without  remorse  and  without  scruple. 
l»8uni  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  francs,  which 
oji  pay  them  monthly,  docs  not  appease  their 
•Mi^.  They  have  dways  on  their  arm  a  large 
vmdle  or  an  immense  basket,  and  when  your 
■A  is  turned,  and  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
^•ervation,  they  stuff  this  receptacle  with  any- 
^  that  fellfl  in  their  way,  from  the  sugar  to 
^  sheets,  from  the  pots  of  preserves  to  the 
ottJes  of  wine.  They  are  more  occupied  with 
Inider  than  with  their  labour.  They  leave  the 
Oikiipon  your  furniture,  and  smash  your  chimney 
Rttments,  hiding  the  broken  pieces  in  the 
ttwera— pursuing  really  but  one  object,  that  of 
•■king  a  booty  of  something,  no  matter  what, 
wietunee  they  make  a  descent  upon  the  larder, 
^abstract  a  joint  of  meat,  which  they  easily 
*ceil  in  the  vast  capacity  of  their  pockets. 

He  unfortunate  youth  who,  engaged  in  the 
''laits  of  law,  literature,  or  commerce,  leading 
^  fife  of  a  bachelor,  far  from  his  friends,  in  the 
*t  of  Paris,  has  no  other  housekeeper  than  the 
QlQiie  de  Mdnage — ^he  it  is  who  is  the  devoted 
Jcci  of  her  depredations.  He  would  be  a  real 
M  of  compassion  if  Heaven  had  not  endowed 
Jl  bountifully  with  carelessness,  as  a  buckler 
tfurt  adversity.  He  is  the  undisputed  prey  of 
8  houBehold  harpy;  whatever  he  leaves  within 


the  grasp  of  her  claw  he  is  sure  never  to  see 
again.  He  employs  her  to  purchase  provisions, 
and  pays,  through  her,  fifty  per  cent,  above  the 
market  price  for  everything  he  consumes.  He 
invites  his  fiiends  to  see  him,  and  promises  them 
a  bowl  of  punch,  knowing  that  he  has  the  mate- 
rials in  store.  At  night  a  band  of  joyous  com- 
panions assemble  round  his  hearth.  They  smoke, 
they  laugh,  they  exchange  quibbles  and  puns,  and 
discuss  questions,  metaphysical  and  political,  till 
their  throats  are  dry — and  then  they  unanimously 
demand  the  promised  punch.  But  where  is  the 
sugar  ?  The  large  loaf  has  miraculously  subsided 
into  a  diminutive  lump.  And  where  is  the  rum  ? 
The  bottle,  alas  !  is  empty  as  the  brain  of  a 
romance  writer.  Conquerors  leave  behind  them 
ruins  and  smoking  wrecks — the  Femmes  de 
Menage  leave  nothing.  They  are  liable  to  a 
peculiar  sensation  in  the  stomach,  which  can  only 
be  appeased  by  the  exhibition,  as  doctors  term  it, 
of  gratuitous  spirits. 

Therefore,  young  bachelors  all !  if  you  render 
homage  to  our  veracity,  if  you  recognise  the  jus- 
tice of  our  observations,  avoid  the  Femmes  de 
Menage,  and  rather  than  have  recourse  to  their 
services,  fear  not  to  make  your  bed  yourself, 
to  go  down  four  pair  of  stairs  in  search  of  your 
own  provisions,  to  polish  your  own  boots,  and  to 
light  your  own  fire  :  or  indeed,  marry  a  wife,  and 
take  care,  in  spite  of  your  love  of  independence, 
that  you  do  not  believe  the  remedy  to  be  worse 
than  the  disease. 

For  an  old  feeble  and  broken-down  bachelor  a 
Femme  de  Mdnage,  enormous  as  are  her  defects, 
is  less  dangerous  than  a  young  housekeeper.  This 
latter  personage  flatters,  seduces,  captivates,  and 
by  the  force  of  her  cat-like  cajolleries,  acquires  an 
empire  over  him  which,  in  the  form  of  a  legacy,  is 
perpetuated  beyond  the  tomb.  The  Fenime  do 
Manage  can  at  least  but  plunder  him  so  long  as  he 
lives. 

Ought  we  to  embrace  the  entire  race  in  the 
above  unflattering  description,  or  should  we  admit 
exceptions  in  favour  of  particular  and  chosen 
specimens  ?  With  a  large  amount  of  patience, 
and  a  microscope  of  astonishing  power,  one  might 
perhaps  discover  a  specimen  of  the  Femme  de 
Menage  possessing  the  qualities  of  carefulness, 
integrity,  and  fidelity,  and  worthy  of  the  name 
of  *'  domestic  manager'*  which  the  whole  tribe 
assume  :  but  such  examples  are  rare,  and  nearly 
undiscoverable ;  and  if  one  should,  alter  a  rigid 
search,  be  found,  we  demand  in  the  name  of  llio 
public  that  after  her  death  she  be  stuffed,  and 
preserved  as  a  curiosity  in  the  Museum  of  I^atural 
History. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  these  women,  of 
whom  there  are  a  large  number  employed  in  Paris, 
are  almost  the  only  class  of  industnals  who  are 
subjected  to  no  sort  of  authoritative  surveillance. 
Their  generally  indifferent  chai-acter  may  be 
owing  to  the  miserable  remuneration  the)'  receive 
for  their  services,  the  value  of  which  is  oftt^n 
estimated  at  less  than  sixpence  a  day — food  not 
included. 
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THE    WAR:    ITS    PROGRESS    ABROAD    AND    ITS    EFFECTS 

AT    HOME. 

A  POLITICAL  REGISTER. 


Human  anticipations,  either  in  detail,  or  in  the 
general  issue  to  which  they  point,  are  invariably, 
false.  However  clearly  a  man  may  understand 
the  history  of  the  past,  he  cannot  calculate  with 
any  pretence  to  infallibility  what  will  be  the  cha- 
racter of  the  future.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
connection  between  cause  and  effect  in  the  con- 
catenation of  events  that  have  already  transpired ; 
it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  from  the  existing 
condition  of  tilings  the  specific  results  to  wliich 
they  are  tending.  History  has  an  imperfect  phi- 
losophy :  prophecy  has  no  philosophy  at  all :  the 
pretence  to  it  is  but  the  indulgence  of  speculation  : 
the  attainment  of  it  can  only  be  assured  by 
direct  revelations  from  Heaven.  Providence,  as 
it  can  only  be  conducted  by  an  omnipotent  hand, 

can  only  be  foreseen  by  an  omniscient  eye.  In  the  I  the  possession  of  considerable  prize  money !  Tne^ 
grander  political  transactions  of  nations,  as  in  the  |  we  have  another  magnificent  fleet  in  ihe  Blid 
arrangements  of  individual  life,  it  is  unsafe  to  Sea,  under  judicious  command,  which  hasdiita- 
"boast  of  to-morrow,  for  we  know  not  what  a' guished  itself  by  the  innocent  and  incomplete  bom- 
day  may  bring  forth."  Desires  are  often  the  bardment  of  Odessa,  as  a  stroke  of  vengeance « 
basis  of  hope :  *'  the  wish  is  father  to  the '  an  act  of  paltry  cowardice,  and  by  the  hhcitit 
thought.'*  jof  Sebastopol.     True,  we  have  troops  at  YaiM^ 

It  was  natural,  when  the  "  ministry  of  all  the  ■  under  royal,  noble,  and  experienced  command- 
talents*'  wa&  inaugurated,  a  little  more  than  troops  which  it  has  t^en  three  monthfl  to  get  into 
twelve  months  ago,  that  we  should  look  forward 


the  accidents  of  war  would  prove  immedi«^ 
favourable  to  the  emancipation  of  those  stitg 
whose  violent  suppression  we  deeply  mouma^ 
and  to  the  abiding  humiliation  of  that  stupendon 
and  unscrupulous  power,  the  dread  of  which  hd 
long  haunted  Continental  Europe  as  a  nightman^ 
and  the  insatiable  ambition  of  which  placed  tib 
interests  of  general  freedom  and  civilization  a 
constant  and  ignominious  jeopardy.  Instead  of  all 
this,  what  are  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  ?  InN^ 
we  have  a  magnificent  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  ands 
brave  command,  which  has  distinguished  itself  lij 
the  zeal  of  its  reconnoitring  expeditions,  and  bj  a 
few  splendid  little  exploits,  sudi  as  the  captors  of 
a  vessel  from  under  the  very  guns  of  the  enemy'a 
forts,  the  reduction  of  some  minor  defences,  ni 


to  a  brilliant,  etticicnt,  and  glorious  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  this  countr}-.  It  has  proved, 
however,  that  experience  has  taught  only  timid 
caution  to  those  who  possess  it;  that  age  has 
settled  down  into  indolence ;  that  coalition  has 
wrought  compromise;  and  that  thus  the  states- 
men who  at  i)resent  occupy  the  seats  of  office,  have 
done  absolutely  nothing  to  advance  the  more  per- 
manent interests  of  the  land,  but  have  contented 
themselves  with  projects  which,  as  they  were 
formed  without  earnestness,  have  been  abandoned 
without  remorse,  and  with  a  policy  which  can 
claim  only  the  merit  of  resignation  to«  the  resist- 
less current  of  events. 

It  was  natural,  also,  that,  three  months  ago,  we 
should  accept,  with  somewhat  of  enthusiasm,  the 
crisis  into  which  the  nations  of  Europe  were  then 
just  passing.  The  pomp  and  circumstance  of  vast 
military  preparations — the  unanimity  of  the  popu- 
lar indignation  at  the  barbarous  aggressions  of 
the  Russian  Autocrat,  which  had  rendered  those 
preparations  necessary — the  magnificence  of  the 
resources  wliich,  it  was  soon  demonstrated,  we 
had  at  command — and  the  cordiality  of  the 
alliance  wliich  had  been  cemented  with  France, 
whose  ruler,  however  inglorious  the  act  by  which 
he  consummated  his  dominion,  had  shown  more 
wisdom  and  more  loyalty  as  a  monarch  than  his 
enemies  and  critics  had  been  led  to  attribute  to 
him — all  these  circumstances  induced  us  to  hope 
that  the  approaching  strife  would  be  conducted 
/D/i^animous]^'  to  honourable  triumphs,  and  that 


working  order,  and  which  now  have  nothing  at 
them  to  do  but  to  look  on  wliilst  their  hwa 
'*  allies,*'  the  Turks,  are  winning  golden  victooBi^ 
and  whilst  their  officers  are  comfortably  hanqnaip 
ing  themselves  on  all  the  delicacies  which  tti 
land  and  the  season  can  afford !  But  what  **  actifa 
service**  has  been  performed  ?  "WTiat  proofs  hiw 
we  given  that  we  regard  Bussia  as  a  desperate  tfd 
a  dangerous  enemy?  Have  we  not  rather ji»' 
claimed  by  every  practical  step  we  have  tuBBi 
that  we  haye  engaged  in  this  conflict  with  hatf* 
hearted  reluctance  ?  that  we  should  be  very  aoD) 
to  do  anything  which  might  i^eJlj  iniore  ft 
enemy  ?  that  we  shrink  from  the  fulfilment  at 
responsibilities  which  we  have  publicly  und* 
taken  ?  and  that  we  would  back  out  of  the  whi 
affair,  if  a  tolerable  pretext  for  doing  so  ahfld 
present  itself? 

Of  course,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  feet  tU 
notwithstanding  the  tameness  of  our  pQ&( 
abroad,  Bussiahas  experienced  nothing  bataeiki 
repulses.  The  infamy  of  her  crimes  is  tpp* 
priately  deepened  by  the  circumstances  of  W 
retribution.  By  the  blunders  of  her  General 
her  troops  encamped  in  sickly  marshes,  tAoi 
exhalations  have  enfeebled  them  by  disease,  tf 
reduced  them  by  death.  In  every  encounter  fB 
the  Turks,  they  have  found  always  their  maid 
generally  their  masters.  Let  it  bo  said  to  fl 
honour  of  the  Ottoman  forces,  that  they  I* 
fought  with  bravery,  and  triumphed  with  honai 
Unaided  by  their  dlies,  they  have  proved  thfl 
selves  ecjual  to  the  contest  iiito  which  they  hi 
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been  dragged ;  and,  though  their  discipline  has 
been  none  of  the  best,  though  their  commanders 
hare  often  been  neglected  by  the  central  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  though  the  numl^rs  and 
wtuation  of  the  foe  have  often  been  superior  to 
their  own,  they  have  shrunk  back  from  no  en- 
counter, they  have  never  submitted  to  thorough 


invariably  beget.  But  this  fatalism  and  ambition 
have  long  reigned  in  his  soul ;  and,  though  his 
dreams  may  have  suffered  some  disturbance  from 
his  disasters,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  ho  is  awake 
to  the  real  perils  of  his  position.  Our  apprehen- 
sion is,  therefore,  that  his  insolence  and  his  pride 
must  be  regularly  thrashed  out  of  him,  and  that 


defeat,  and  they  have  won  more  than  one  decided  |  compromise  is  so  far  from  his  nature  that  nothing 

victory.    The  defence  of  Silistria  is  worthy  of  '        ' 

l>ong  recorded  among  the  classics  of  heroic  lite- 

nfare.    Surrounded  by  40,000  men,  who  again 

wwe  covered  by  an  army  of  no  less  than  60,000, 

•n  maddened  by  disasters  and  thirsting  for  blood, 

tlie  fortress  resisted  every  attack ;  and  whilst  its 

•■ailants  were  anticipating  that  hunger  would 

eonpcl  it  speedily  to  surrender,  its  defenders  were 

Inx  in  the  springing  of  mines,  in  watching  every 

ttck  of  the  besieging  host,  and  in  couuteracting, 

mer  by  the  cunning  of  milit^uy  conspiracies  or 

by  Ihe  prowess  of  actual  arms,  the  varied  efforts 

iriiieh  were  made  for  their  subjugation.     At  last 

we  liear  that  the  siege  has  been  raised,  and  that 

fhe  Russians  are  hurrying  away  from  the  spot  on 

wkich  many  thousands  of  their  numbers  have 

Men,  where  their  highest  officers  were  wounded, 

Md  which  will  long  be  notorious  as  the  theatre  of 

tbor  disgrace.     The  satisfaction  with  which  we 

nprd  this  result  is  subdued  by  the  repoot  that 

fie  gallant  officer  by  whoso  courage  and  skill  it 

Wtt  mainly  achieved,  Mussa  Pacha,  has  fallen  in 

^  struggle — a  report  which  wc  hope  is  false. 

The  allianco  of  Austria  with  England  and 
Ibnoe  against  the  Czar,  together  with  tho  rctix)- 
gide  movements  of  the  llussian  troops  in  the 
IWdah  provinces,  has  given  currency  to  the  notion 
tht  Nicholas  is  about  to  retreat,  and  that  the 
cncuation  of  the  invaded  territories  has  already 
Dttn  decided  upon.  We  receive  such  rumours  as 
tteae  with  grave  suspicion ;  they  are  more  likely 
!•  be  the  inventions  of  gold-tliirsty  speculators 
tttt  the  pre-intimations  of  probable  events.  But 
vanst  be  confessed  that  such  a  step  is  more  than 
pMnble.  ^  The  Czar  has  been  thoroughly  beaten ; 
^question  whether  he  is  not  thorouglily  disap- 
Ittoied.  His  original  projects — the  appropriation 
rffte  Moldavio-Wallachian  provinces — he  can 
tt  longer  hope  to  accomplish.  Every  power  in 
fcrope  has  declared 


that  it  shall  not  be.     His,    ^     ^  .  . 

htnces  are  involved  in  gloomiest  embarrassment.  \  evacuates  the  principalities  she  has  invaded. 

He  German  cousins  on  whose  countenance  he  " 

W  good  reason  to  calculate,  with  their  accus- 

taied  ingratitude,  have  turned  against  him  and 

■diraccd  his  enemies.     His  armies  have  been 

•■•ted  by  pestilence  and  routed  by  the  sword. 

Bm  fleets  lie  concealed  like  frightened  rats  in 

lib  lairs,  skulking  behind  forts  that  they  hope 

■e impregnable,  and  deprecating  any  contact  with 

•  enemy  they  know  would  immediately  desti-oy 

tan.    The  longer  the  war  continues  the  stronger 

jtows  the  feeling  against  him,  and  the  more  mighty 

ie  powers  which  arc  combined  together  for  his 

kaitisement.     It  would  be  wonderful,  indeed,  if 

vcn  his  notorious  audacity  could  look  on  all  this 

nty  of  danger  without  dread ;  and  continued 

eflimcc  conld  only  be  explained  by  that  infatua- 

on  and  insanity  which  fatalism  and  ambition 

VOL.  aytJ. — yo.  ccxirji, 


less  than  an  absolute  and  radical  castigation  will 
suflice  to  bring  him  to  his  senses.  Is  this  an 
infliction  which  the  Prime  Minister  of  England 
is  disposed  to  administer  ?   We  gi-eatly  question  it. 

And  should  it  be  otherwise — should  the  Em- 
peror of  Kussia  retire  thus  from  the  contest  which 
his  arrogance  provoked,  what  would  be  his  motive 
for  this  proceeding  ?  Is  he  suspected  by  any 
simpleton  of  being  capable  of  repentance  ?  Is  it 
for  a  moment  to  be  imagined  that  his  retreat 
would  be  a  manly  confession  of  guilt  ?  Could 
anybody  bo  so  soft  as  to  believe  him,  should  he 
give  only  this  promise,  "never  to  do  so  any  more  ?" 
Just  let  us  see  how  in  such  a  case  the  matter 
would  actually  stand. 

England  and  France  are  pledged  to  secure 
material  guarantees  that  the  independence  of 
Turkey  shall  never  again  be  threatened  from  this 
quarter.  Austria  and  Prussia  are  pledged  to  pro- 
tect the  independence  of  Turkey,  and  in  order  to 
that  they  demand  an  evacuation  of  the  principa- 
lities. But  Austria  and  Prussia  are  ''^es'*  of 
England  and  France.  To  this  point,  wc  may  id  en  - 
tifythc  interests  of  the  four  great  European  po  were. 
Austria  and  Pnissia,  on  the  other  hand,  however, 
have  no  political  s}Tnpathy  with  England  or  with 
France.  There  is  too  much  constitutional  love  of 
justice  and  of  freedom  in  this  country  for  there 
ever  to  be  anything  like  sympathy  between  its 
government  and  the  perjured  despotisms  of  the 
Continent.  France  is  at  present  ruled  by  a  des- 
pot; but  the  revolutionary  clement  is  not  dead 
there,  and  when  it  shall  again  explode,  the  shock 
will  extend — the  German  Princes  know  well  enough 
how  far.  ^kloreover,  anomalous  as  may  be  the 
circumstance,  the  despotic  governor  of  France 
has  sought  the  friendship  of  constitutional  Eng- 
land, and  has  proclaimed  a  policy  of  commercial 
and  legislative  moderation  at  home,  and  of  pacific 
equity  abroad.     Let  it  be  so,  then,  that  llussia 

■   ■ ;   AVo 

have  every  reason  to  expect  that  Austria  and 
Germany  will  profess  themselves  satisfied.  'Novr 
Austria  and  Germany  have  only  one  support 
against  tho  conspiracies  of  indignant  nations 
whom  they  keep  in  bondage — that  support  is 
Russia  !  Is  it  not  easy  to  see,  that  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  allies  must  be  embarrassed  by  the 
retreat  which  is  predicted  ?  The  German  powers 
have  been  drawn  into  the  alliance  in  opposition 
to  every  natural  instinct,  and,  really,  in  opposi- 
tion to  every  sinister  interest  of  their  own.  Anx- 
ious to  conciliate  Russia,  into  hostility  ^vith  whom 
they  have  entered,  they  would  accept  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  principalities,  and  protest  against  any 
further  measures  to  which  England  and  France  arc 
solemnly  pledged.  Dissension  is  thus  introduced. 
The  German  despots  iiv>i^t  \^\aX.  \}cvq^  ^'cwv^j.^^ 
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wliich  the  allies  nre  bouud  by  eveiy  considc?ration 
to  enforce,  aud  tlius  Ilussia  ceases  to  be  the  actual 
enemy,  and  secures  his  object  through  the  instru- 
mentality  of  othera.  TN^c  do  not  dechiro  that  such 
will  be  the  dcTclopment  of  this  difficulty,  but  -sve 
would  caution  our  countrymen  Jigainst  the  tricks 
of  diplomatists,  and  the  professions  of  kings. 

In  fact,  this  alliance  witli  Austria,  in  our 
opinion,  is  anything  but  a  matter  of  congratulation. 
3ilorally,  it  is  dishonourable ;  politically,  it  is  mis- 
chievous. Poland,  Hungary,  and  Italy,  if  they 
were  redeemed  from  bondage,  would  become  the 
natural  guards  of  European  freedom.  Their 
emancipation  is  rather  postponed  than  facilitated 
by  the  course  which  things  have,  so  far,  taken. 
Our  desire  to  be  strong  has  betrayed  us  into  asso- 
ciations that  only  absorb  oiu*  strength,  and  divide 
our  energies ;  and,  instead  of  being  the  advocates 
of  liberty,  we  are  contributing,  blindly  it  may  be, 
but  still  fatally  and  wickedly,  to  the  consolidation 
and  perpetuation  of  a  host  of  abominable  des- 
l^otisms.  All  honour  to  Louis  Kossuth,  that  he 
has  stepped  forth  from  his  gloomy  retirement  to 
warn  the  people  against  the  calamities  which  their 
rulers  arc  iucuning.  Wo  trust  the  people  will 
arouse  themselves  from  their  slumbers,  and  enter 
into  this  momentoiLs  controversy  with  the  delibe- 
ration, earnestness,  and  patriotic  dignity  which  it 
deserves. 

We  make  the  declaration  mth  deepest  regret, 
but  we  should  be  dLshonest  if  we  's\dthheld  it,  that 
we  are  ashamed  of  the  attitude  which  our  states- 
men and  representatives  have  assumed  from  the 
very  commencement  of  this  crisis.  Wlicro  has 
been  the  eloquence,  the  wisdom,  the  energy  of 
our  age  ?  Have  the  attributes  of  our  forefathers 
forsaken  us;  or  have  we  foi'saken  their  virtues ? 
Xot  one  noble  proclamation  has  been  called  forth 
by  tliis  imposing  struggle.  Our  Prime  lliLinister 
has  never  once  ascended  above  the  merest  com- 
mon-place, and  has  often  descended  to  the  vul- 
garest  flippancy  and  the  paltriest  dullness.  Our 
Foreign  Secretary,  fettered  by  the  traditional 
secrecy  of  his  functions,  or  incapacitated  by  the 
essential  incompetency  of  his  mind  to  grasp  the 
subject,  has  done  no  more  than  give  indefinite 
answers  to  questions  that  have  been  put  to  him, 
or  utter  a  tardy  "Amen"  to  tlio  bolder  decla- 
rations of  independent  noblemen.  Loixl  John 
Russell  has  mumbled  out  his  famous  but  old- 
fashioned  "  God  speed  the  right;"  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  has  saved  the  ebullitions  of  his  humour  for 
the  unfortunate  advocates  of  the  Ballot,  and  the 
exploits  of  his  sagacious  and  busy  bniin  for  a  most 
miserable  County  Police  Bill.  But  the  war  has 
called  forth  no  grand  contests  of  opinion.  Radicals  i 
are  silent.  Tories  give  only  an  occasional  and  very 
ungentlemanly  growl;  and  Government  accepts 
the  distant  strife  as  an  apology  for  its  indolence 
and  as  a  cover  of  its  intestine  divisions.  The ' 
only  speech  that  has  been  made  vrith  any  approach  • 
to  stiitesmanlike  decision  and  intelligence  was  that 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  which  Clarendon  had  only 
the  courage  to  endorse,  and  Aberdeen  only  the 
audacity  to  rebuke.  And  whilst  the  war  has 
occasioned  nothing  worthy  of  itself,  of  it«  pleas, 


its  conditions,  its  prosecutors,  its  responsibili 
or  its  probable  effects  on  the  civilisation  or 
renown  of  nations,  it  has  been  used  as  the  o 
sion  of  disreputable  changes  in  the  Cabj 
and  as  an  excuse  for  the  postponement  i 
multitude  of  measiu'es  in  which  the  people 
more  or  less  interested.  Because  we  are  at  ^ 
wo  must  needs  create  a  new  Secretary  of  8fa 
whoso  duties  are  undefined,  and  who  is  i 
allowed  to  work  any  useful  improvement  in  t 
general  administration  to  which  he  is  appdiifc 
This  movement  having  created  a  vacancy  intl 
Cabinet,  what  is  done?  In  the  first  jta 
the  most  inactive,  decrepit,  and  wom-ont  isiit 
man  the  House  of  Commons  could  furnish  is  p 
into  the  unfilled  situation,  and  Sir  George  Qsi 
goes  into  the  Colonial  Office  without  any  defim 
principles  on  which  to  conduct  it,  without  an 
immediate  experience  of  its  functions,  vithfli 
any  interest  in  its  responsibilities,  and  Tntiwi 
any  of  that  popular  respect  and  confidence  Tfhk 
is  at  once  the  strength  and  the  honour  of 
minister.  But  does  the  matter  end  here?  K 
There  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  too  old 
work,  but  too  wise  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  t 
patriotic  to  retire,  who  has  no  ofiice,  and  therefoi 
no  salary  ;  and  it  is  conceived  to  be  a  favourab 
moment  to  put  himself  in  a  post,  the  honoun 
which  should  be  worthy  of  his  lame,  and  t 
emoluments  of  which  might  be  some  reward  i 
his  long  and  disinterested  generosity;  and 
Lord  John  Ilussell  makes  himself  Lord  Preside 
of  the  Council,  though  not  a  peer,  and  thott, 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  had, 
him,  of  all  statesmen,  the  least  confidence.  B 
in  order  to  this  other  changes  are  necessary.  1 
Strutt,  therefore,  being  too  honest  to  be  bongj 
and  too  modest  to  resist,  is  politely  requested 
retire  fi'om  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  Jfi 
Granville,  a  young,  and,  it  is  generally  suppoK 
an  able  man,  quietly  descends  to  tins  bjW 
sinecure .  Verily,  these  j  obs  are  enough  to  awib 
a  darker  spirit  than  that  of  distnist  or  contenp 
We  (juestion  whether  a  more  inglorious  sessioi 
Parliament  can  be  named  than  that  which  is  ben 
so  hurriedly  brought  to  a  termination. 

It  is  some  consolation  that  neither  the  hoiio 
of  war  abroad,  nor  the  imbecility  of  statesnMfl 
home,  can  sap  the  commercial  energy,  or  Uij^ 
the  purer  aspirations  of  our  countrymen.  Tl 
magnificent  Ciystal  Palace,  which  has,  during  tl 
month,  been  inaugurated  under  the  highest  tf 
pices,  springs  up  at  a  time  when  the  pasflow 
the  people  are  running  high,  and  when  the  e 
ploits  of  arms,  rather  than  the  accomplishing 
of  arts,  challenge  the  supremo  attention  of  t 
world.  But  as  its  fairy  splendour  is  not  obawB 
by  human  gore,  however  nobly  shed,  so  nciti 
will  its  advantages  bo  curtailed  by  the  tricks 
political  faction,  or  of  political  avarice;  cm^ 
contrary,  it  will  be  resorted  to  by  the  brave  i 
temple  of  honourable  repose,  and  by  the  paw 
a  school  of  the  highest  virtues  ;  for  whilst  i1 
admirable  as  a  monument  of  the  past,  it  is  ii 
resting  as  an  embodied  prophecy  of  the  fub 
'wh^in  "  the  people  shall  learn  war  no  more." 
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I. 

BiiftHT  boy !  let  me  for  ever  gaze  on  thee, 

Tkus  beautifdl !  flashing  a  thousand  charms 

Of  natural  grace,  and  youth's  free  fervency 

Of  passionate  emotion  !     To  mine  arms 

Httten  and  rest,  and  hush  thy  fond  alarms 

^KHi  the  fidthful  pillow  of  a  breast 

Ihat  never  can  deceive  thee :  closer  cling 

4zDand  me — thus !  as  to  the  parent  nest 

Qeaveth  the  youngest  bii'd  !     In  thy  soft  eyes 

—Gazing — I  seek,  and  find,  gracious  supplies        .  Shall  hover  round  us  in  the  air,  and  make 

Of  hope,    and  truth,    that  tell  of  Love's  rich  Such  music  as  shall  soothe  us  to  repose 

spring,  ,  Without  one  word  of  song !     Hushed  fervencies 

ffew  burst  upon  my  soul !     ]Munnur,  bright  boy,   Shall  to  sweet  bondage  our  tired  senses  take. 
Thy  vows  upon  my  lips  in  kisses  of  wild  J05',  And  ministering  fays  our  eyelids  gently  close  ! 

Vhose  fragrance  round  shall  full  enchantment : 

fling  I  ' 


II. 
Phaox,  I  love  thee !  let  the  envious  moon 
List  to  the  fond  avowal  of  delight, 
liemembering  Endymion  and  the  night 
A\Tien  lirst  on  Latmos  Dian  felt  the  swoon 
Of  love  within  her  heart !     Like  lumgry  bees 
Feasting  on  honey' d  roses,  sweet  as  bright. 
My  eyes  and  lips  will  fa8t<}n  upon  thine. 
And  feed  on  the  ambrosia  divine 
Of  answering  endearments.     Harmonies 


LITERATURE. 

^Wfip  RoUo  ;  or,  the  Scottish  Musketeers.   By  James  I  shall  extract  part  of  a  conversatiou  between  the 

Gha.vt.  Autlior  of  "Komance  of  War,"  &c.    In  |  hero  and  his  fellow  prisoner,  one  Dandy  Dreghom, 

two  volumes.     London  ;    George  Koutledge  and  ;  a  peaceable  follow  in  the  main,  but  who  had  been 

Co.    ier)4.  ,  di^ycn  to  the  wai-s  as  a  refuge  from  the  odium 

Ii  is  our  opinion  that  since  the  demise  of  Sir  attached  to  him  as  the  sole  kinsman  of  an  auld- 

Tilter  Scott  there  has  appeared   no   story  in   ^vife,  his  aunt,  who  had  been  burned  for  a  witch. 

Wlich  the  elements  of  historv  and  romance  have   I^^^ndy  had  that  verj^  unfoi-tuiiate  appendage  for 

Wm  80  cunningly  and  agi-c?eably  blended,  as  in '  a  "i^^ii  ^f  war,   a  good  appetite,   and  had  been 

ftiitale  of  Philip  'Hollo.    Tho  rendcT-  who  takes  it '  gauntleted  on  the  march  lor  gluttony,  a  punish- 

ilhand  is  doomed  from  that  moment  to  its  irtime- 1  "i<^»^  however,  which  had  entailed  on  him  no 

&te  and  thorough  perusal,  in  spite  of  whatever  lasting  disgrace. 

(HKrcimncics  and  anachronisms,  if  there  bo  such,  !     t  1       1    .    i.i     r    .  *  ^  •        ♦!  «  i  ^     r 

L.      *^  .  J.  11     1  •       ^     T  i      I  iK^ard  stoaltliy  footsteps  approiichin;: ;  tlio  door  of 

jtaprevious  reading  may  enable  him  to  dic^cover.  |  „^y  chamber  opened,  and  tho  br  ad,  good  humoured 
•aough  a  continuous  nan-ative,  wild  and  fierce,  ;  Lowland  face  of  Dandy  Dreghorn  appeared,  looking 
rf  war  and  strife,  ringiuij;  incessantly  with  the  '  cautiously  round  tlie  room.  He  had  a  lar;?c  Dutch 
«hng  of  the  cla\Tnore,  the  crash  of  the  battle-  :  l^^'^th^?!'  l^'i^^k  in  one  luuul,  a  bro^^'n-ware  pot  in  the  other, 
«»,  the.sWp  shk  of  musket.,  and  the  boom  otr-^^^^^ 
flttmon,  it  18  yet  rich  in  delineations  truthful  and  j  job  seekin-  ^o  through  this  muckle  ark,  from  roof  to 

Crfiil  of  human  life  and  character.  It  has  :  gruDd-stane,'like  a  puir  coo  in  an  unco  burn.  Eh  !  sir; 
ur  and  l^athos,  graphic  verity,  and  comic  !  tl^^^t  was  an  awfu' bu>iuoN>«  at  tlio  lirig  o*  Boitzonbur^' ; 
Aiation  and  action;  aU  subservient  to  the  con-  )\^'«t  a  sicht  puir  Kerp.  M^mivh  wa<j  wi'  the  shot 
JL^    •  .         X.  i  i.  •  1    ui    •     4i    _    !  throuffh  bis  nose  I      lie  was  a  grand  piper  tliat,  and 

<brt  of  a  series  ot  events,  not  improbable  in  them-  ■  ,.^^^ ^^  ^^^^^^,  ^^.^,  ,^.^  ^^^^^  f„.  ^,  ^^^^j , ..    ^  ^ 

wes,  yet  teeming  with  an  interest  Avhich  never  '      ic  And  how  fares  it  with  thee,  honest  Dandy?  "  said  I, 

^  for  a  sin)?le  page.     If  the  stoiy  is  told  in  a    givinj?  him  my  riglit  hand. 

"OBtewhat  cold-blooded  sts'le,  a  sMe  which  some- 1     "  111  cneuch,  sir,  Gude  kens!"  sighed  Dandy  squat- 

tMBesstertles  the  i-eader  dmost  a^  much  as  do  the  i  *"^?,^^"?^^i[  T!'  '^'"i  -Ti  ^ltfi"!!nMLilni  an  ?nf 
1-  ...  ,,  .^.  j.-i  o  i-i-^-  i.1  ■  aud  the  bottle  between  his  legs,  and  unclaspmg  an  nn- 
■mWeand  homtying  details  ot  which  it  is  the  1  ^j^j^j.^,  j^^^^j^^^j^^,  y^^^f^.  ^i^i  eneuchi  for  between  that 
Jwicle,  wo  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  narrative  "  dourdecvil,Coii)oralSpiiiTledter,andanauldb.^som  o'an 
^  supposed  to  be  the  autobiographv  of  a  man  I  housekeeper,  that  makes  'a  alike  unwelcome,  1  nm  weei 
Pilose  Ufo  was  passed  in  the  battlo-licdd  and  the  i  "jpl^  starved ;  for  they  gied  me  naething  for  supper  hist 
i*aguei^  forCand  whose  hand  was  famiUar  !  UJ^^J^^.?"^  '^'  '^'''^'^^'  *^"^  "^^^°^"^'  *^"^  '^'''''''''  ^'"'- 
wifc  the  hilt  of  the  sword  from  his  youth.  As  a  *.  Cabbages  ? " 
■pecimen  of  the  naive  humour  of  the  author  we ;     " A\%  sir,  as  im  a  l-^evitv'  mwv— r\\^Y&\v.>«s: xj^^^icx^^A 
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vinegar,  sic  jis  at  hame  we  wadua  gic  to  a  gnimpie  soo. 

*  "SVliat  the  doil's  this  ? '  said  I  to  auld  Spiirrledter ;  *  Soor 
Crautify  said  he.  *  Soor  v  Imt  ?  *  said  I.  "  Soor  Craute,* 
he  roared  out,  with  an  oath  hkc  twa  sneezes  and  a  snort. 

*  The  Lord  hae  care  o'  me !  is  this  the  kind  o'  draff  and  dreg 
yon  (iernian  hodies  eat  ? '  *  Yaw,'  said  he, as  he  ladled  a 
howlfu'  into  his  stomach,  like  a  kail-eating  Grant  o* 
Strathspey;  *  and  ver  goot,  too.'  *  Does  your  billy  o'  an 
emperor  eat  kail-hlades  that  way?'  Ho  nodded  his  gray 
pow,  for  he  was  owre  fu'  to  speak.  *  Preserve  us  a' — 
what  a  beast  he  maun  be!'  said  I.  The  old  beggar 
lookit  very  like  as  if  he  wad  a  stickit  me,  but  I  gloomed 
OS  if  I  didna  care  a  brass  bodle  for  him." 

*'  So,  then,  you  have  neither  had  supper  last  night, 
nor  breakfast  thLs  morning  ?  "  said  I,  seeing  that  Dandy 
was  cutting  his  third  slice  from  the  loaf,  and  was  eating 
auil  speaking  with  equal  rapidity. 

"  This  will  never  do,  I  thocht ;  *  Keep  your  ain  fish- 
guts  for  your  ain  sea-mews,  corporal,'  said  1 ;  *  for,  be- 
fore I  will  live  on  green  kail-blades,'or  castocks  either, 
I'll  see  you  and  your  emperor  baith — '  I  didna  say  dam- 
ned, but  I  thocht  it.  I  then  gacd  awa  on  the  forage, 
and  in  a  slee  corner  faud  this  braw  pot  o'  honey,  that 
bottle  o'  skeidam,  and  a  loaf;  then  I  came  in  search  o' 
you,  sir,  for  I  feared  ye  might  be  faring  on  kail-blades 
too ;  and  I  ken  they  gang  sair  against  the  stomach,  un- 
less well  boiled,  with  beejf  and  mustard  conform  thereto." 

The  Scottish  Musketeers  fought  under  the  gal- 
lant king,  Christian  the  Fourth,  of  Denmark, 
Bomc  few  years  before  Gustavus  Adolphus  took 
up  the  same  cause,  and  maintained  it  so  success- 
iully.  Their  exploits,  which  are  matters  of  his- 
tor)',  are  here  narrated  at  length,  from  the  defence 
of  the  Bridge  of  Boitzenbui'g  to  their  glorious 
repulse  of  Wallenstein  beneath  the  walls  of 
Stralsiuid.  The  following  is  a  battle-picture  by 
night :  the  Scots  have  made  a  sortie  from  Stral- 
sund,  where  the  inhabitants  are  dying  of  famine, 
and  seized  a  convoy  of  the  enemy's  provisions. 
They  are  intercepted  in  their  return  by  squadrons 
of  Spaniards  and  Walloons : — 

Sir  Donald,  with  oiu*  pikes,  five  hundred  strong,  led 
the  van,  which  marched  above  their  gai'ters  in  the  sea  till 
every  kilt  was  floating.  The  Spaniards  fired  a  volley,  by 
which  at  least  one  hundred  men  were  shot,  or  drowned 
by  being  severely  wounded ;  but,  ere  they  could  reload, 
we  were  among  them,  and  at  their  very  throats ;  and 
now  ensued  one  of  the  deadliest  conflicts  ever  witnessed 
by  the  walls  of  Stralsund,  since  Jaromar  built  them  by 
the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  three  regiments  formed  at  once  in  brigade  order 
by  double  companies,  pikes  in  the  centre  and  musketeers 
on  the  flanks ;  Sir  Donald  was  in  front,  with  his  silver 
target  upon  his  left  arm,  and  his  long  claymore  in  his 
right  hand. 

"Santiago!"  shouted  the  Spaniards  of   Camargo's 
regiment ;  "  Santiago  y  cierra  Espagna !  " 
•     "  Keep  together,  like  a  wall ! "  exclaimed  their  colonel. 
"  God  and  St.  James  of  Compostella  will  open  a  pass  for 
us  through  these  Scottish  curs." 

Then  came  the  hoarse  hurrah  of  the  German  cuiras- 
siers, and  the  wilder  cheer  of  the  Walloon  infantiy. 

"Forward,  gentlemen  and  comrades!"  exclaimed 
Mackay,  with  a  voice  that  swept  over  the  water  like  a 
trumpet ;  "  forwfgrd  at  push  of  pike,  and  hew  me  a  pas- 
sage through  these  Spaniards ! " 

"  St.  Andrew !  St.  Andrew  I  "  cried  Lord  Spynie,  who 
was  on  foot  by  Ids  side,  and  the  whole  brigade  repeated 
the  old  Scottish  war-cry,  as  we  swept  forward  splashing 
through  the  silvery  water  like  a  mighty  phalanx  towards 
the  Spaniards,  upon  whom  we  burst  with  incredible  fm^. 

Highland  clansmen  and  Lowland  musketeers 

went  on  like  a  wall  of  steel.    It  was  a  i-enewal  of  the 
wars  of  old;  for  again  the  dark-browed  Celt  and  the 
fair-haired  Goth  were  fighting  against  the  descendants 
uf  the  old  Xperinns, 


Being  formed  in  eight  ranks  deep,  after  the  old  fashi(^ 
of  Tilly,  they  withstood  our  charge  with  a  solid  fro^ 
and  a  ferocious  conflict  began ;  the  pikemen  chargi'  ^ 
with  their  shortened  pikes,  others  pMng  their  clubl:;^ 
musket,s  like  flails,  and  the  officers  using  their  claj-mc:^^ 
i  with  both  hands,  or  withdrawing  their  left  only  to  har:;^;^ 
their  dirks,  or  fire  their  long  Scottish  pistols  right  ^- 
the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards.  ^'^J 

So  great  was  the  confusion  of  this  conflict,  mainta^f^^ 
midleg  in  the  water,  that  for  a  time  I  stood  like  a  st^^g^ 
with  my  sword  raised  above  my  head,  incapable  of*  j^' 
ciding  on  which  side  the  blow  should  descend. 

The  crash  of  musket-balls  falling  in  full  swing  upco 
pike  shafts  and  steel  caps;  the  sharp  rasp  of  swonf. 
blades  against  each  other,  or  upon  tempei^  corsJefj, 
from  which,  by  every  thrust  or  blow  they  stnidr  the 
sparks  in  showers;  the  discharge  of  firelocks  and  jrii. 
tols ;  the  cries,  groans,  and  oaths  ;  the  swaging  to  ud 
fro,  and  the  desperate  struggles  of  those  who,  on  tbdr 
weapons  being  broken,  grasped  each  other  by  the  thrott 
or  beard,  with  hands  ungloved,  and  strove  on  thin  side 
or  on  that  to  drag  their  adversaries  down  beneith  the 
blood-stained  water,  then  reduced  to  a  mass  of  dingr 
and  gory  mud ;  and  all  this  combined,  when  seen  ODder 
the  cold,  ghastly  glare  of  a  northern  moon,  with  the  sea 
around  us,  the  floating  vapour  on  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  confused  background  of  Stralsund,  and  those 
trenches  where  old  Leslie  was  waging  a  conflict  as  deadlr, 
made  up  one  of  the  most  infernal  medleys  of  horror 
that  was  ever  beheld  by  the  eye  of  a  soldier. 

Conspicuous  in  this  melee,  I  perceived  the  high  eagle's 
wings  of  Ian,  as  he  dealt  his  cuts  and  thrusts,  nov over 
and  now  under  the  round   shield  which  covered  his       j 
breast;  and  by  his  side  was  gigantic  Phadrig,  swijio^       I 
his  ponderous  pole  axe  with  all  the  coolness  and  delibe- 
ration of  a  mower. 

Amid  this  brief  but  terrible  conflict,  by  the  iiresistible 
decree  of  fate,  or  the  strong  instinct  of  deadlj  hatred, 
Red  Angus  M'Alpine  encountered  and  recognised  Colo- 
nel Hector  McLean,  and  each  greeted  the  other  with  as 
exclamation  of  ferocious  joy. 

"  Hector  of  Lochdon  ! "  said  Angus  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

"Angus  Roy! "  cried  the  ImpemlLst,  andthejpresse*! 
upon  eaoh  other  with  a  fur}'  too  great  to  last  The  for- 
mer was  fired  by  the  memory  of  his  son's  dealli ;  the 
latter  by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  the  undeserved  sorrow, 
shame,  un<l  ruin,  brought  upon  his  hearth  and  home. 

They  were  no  longer  men  ;  they  fought  like  wild  ani- 
mals ;  for  aU  the  long-treasured  fury  of  a  Highlander 
who  has  wrongs  to  avenge  and  insults  to  wipe  out  by  the 
sword,  swelled  up  in  their  hearts,  and  Red  Angus  was  no 
more  the  same  man — the  same  merry  comrade  we  had 
known  and  sen'ed  with  so  long.  Disdaining  to  pan? 
the  thrusts  of  McLean,  he  raised  his  heavy  swoid  abo^* 
his  head  witli  both  hands,  and  clove  him  down  throng^ 
steel  and  bone  to  the  edge  of  the  gorget ;  at  the  saffle 
moment  he  received  a  shot  in  the  breast,  and  with  •  *utl 
cry  threw  his  arms  aloft,  and  fell  lifeless  into  the  sandy 
water. 

Enraged  by  his  fall,  the  regiment  swept  on,  md  who 
could  resist  them  ? — those  children  of  the  mbt  and  the 
battle — ^those  true  sons  of  the  sword,  as  Ossian  callcj* 
their  sires  in  the  times  of  old.  Nor  Goth,  nor  SpaniaWi 
Imperial  horsemen,  nor  "Walloon  musketeer,  for  they 
were  shred  away  like  the  red  leaves  when  thi  antoD^ 
wind  pours  down  the  mountain  side ;  and  there,  aa  ^ 
Liilter  and  Leipzig,  the  glorious  valour  of  my  Scottish 
comrades  bore  all  before  it.  . 

So  great  was  the  confusion,  that  1  do  not  think  1 
struck  one  blow  that  night. 

The  brigade  broke  through  like  a  mighty  wedge,  andf 
with  the  loss  of  three  himc&ed  men  killed  and  wounM 
reached  Stralsund  with  all  the  waggons  save  one,  aM 
giving  the  foe  such  an  alerte  as  Widlenstein  had  ne^ 
experienced  before,  while  his  trenches  on  the  e^ 
flank  received  such  a  scotiring,  that  his  trench  gitf'^ 
kept  surer  watih  ever  after.  In  fact,  so  severely  ^ 
they  handled  by  Sir  Donald  Maokay  in  one  nlaoe,  a^ 


old  jNIarshal  Leslie  in  the  other,  that  the  nignt  of  ^^^ 
\  ou\t«3i\  ciT  sortie  from  Stralsund  was  D^ver  forgotten  vl 
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ilic  army  of  tlie  empire;  but  was  ulways  remciubcied 
-with  mingled  rage  and  dissatisfaction. 

Of  exploits  equal  in  desperate  during  to  the 
above  these  voliimes  ore  the  record.  In  contnist 
to  these  sangninary  horrors  we  have  two  exquisite 
female  chaiucters,  the  daughters  of  a  Scottish 
kiight,  one  of  whom  falls  a  victim  to  the  cold- 
bloodied  ferocity  of  the  greatest  villain  who  ever 
stalked  through  the  pages  of  romance ;  and  the 
other,  after  narrowly  escaping  the  plngiie  in  the 
ledeged  citv,  marries  the  hero  and  historian  of 
the  talc. 

There  arc  some  few  odd  ovcreights  of  the 
author  recognisable  here  and  there,  such  as  Philip 
Bollo's  familiarity  with  the  kaleidoscope,  which 
he  could  hardly  have  met  'wdth  ut  that  time  of 
day;  but  these  are  but  slight  blemishes  to  a  work 
which  has  yielded  us  unmingled  pleasure  in  the 
penual,  and  which  we  con  honestly  commend  to 
the  notice  of  every  son  of  Britain,  be  he  English 
or  Scotch. 


The  Book  of  the  Axe  ;  containing  a  Piscatorial 
Ducription  of  tluit  Stream,  and  a  History  of  the 
Parithct  and  Remarkable  Spots  upon  its  Banks. 
With  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  By  (Jeorge  P.  R. 
PcuiAN.    London :  I^ngmau  iiud  Co.     1851. 

We  Bhould  desire  no  better  amusement  for  the 
wmmer  months  than,  with  leisure  at  command, 
to  set  forth  in  full  panoply  of  fly-rod  and  creel 
^th  the  purpose  of  vending  by  personal  expe- 
nence  all  that  is  set  down  in  this  very  agreeable 
^ume.  Any  one  inclined  for  a  tour  pictui-esque, 
pucatorialy  and  archoBological,  may  do  well  to 
^  advantage  of  Mr.  Pulman*s  guidance.  lie 
hows  every  inch  of  the  way,  and  is  master  of 
^erj  historical  and  biographical  fact,  and  of 
tvery  romantic  legend  connected  with  the  entire 
neighbourhotd  of  the  fertile  valleys  through  which 
the  river  flows.  He  has  ransacked  the  old  county 
luatories,  and  has  contrived  to  put  the  information 
^vcd  fh)m  them  into  a  readable  shape.  Ho 
tdls  a  round  number  of  stories  of  modem  as 
yell  as  ancient  times,  and  if  he  indulges  a  little 
in  garrulity  upon  his  favourite  topics — where  is 
^  angler  who  does  not  do  tlie  same  when  his 
fiivourite  trout  stream  is  the  subject  ?  We  suspect, 
^J  the  way,  that  the  Axe  as  a  trout  stream  is  not 
Worthy  of  all  the  eulogiums  of  our  author.  True, 
*o  never  fished  it  ourselves ;  but  from  the  report 
of  a  brother  of  the  angle,  a  true  master  of  the 
craft,  who  in  a  week's  fishing  did  not  take  upon 
the  average  six  pounds  of  trout  per  diem,  in  the 
W  of  the  season,  and  with  the  most  favourable 
leather,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
poachers  have  done  for  the  Axe  what  tlicy  have 
done  for  well-nigh  ever}-  stream  in  Devon  and 
Somerset — that  is,  ruined  it  for  the  angler's  pur- 
Jose.  Further,  the  presence  of  so  many  coarse 
«h  is  against  the  increase  of  the  trout,  wliich  are 
•Iways  most  prolific,  and  grow  more  numerously 
to  a  size  worth  taking,  where  they  have  the  water 
to  themsdvos.  Still,  we  take  our  author's  word 
^t  sport  may  yet  be  had  on  the  banks  cf  his 


favourite  river — tliougli  to  northern  anglers  the 
taking  of  fish  averaging  six  ounces  each  would 
hardly  come  under  that  denomination.  But  Mr. 
Pulman*8  book  is  of  value  to  others  besides  the 
angler,  and  of  far  more  value,  be  it  said,  to  the 
topographer  than  any  treatise  on  piscatorial 
matters  can  possibly  be  to  the  most  enthusiastic 
piscator  that  ever  handled  rod  and  reel.  It  is  ii 
true  historical  picture  of  the  banks  of  the  Axe 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  to  all  dwellei-s  in  or 
near  that  extended  locality  it  has  claims  to  con- 
sideration and  patronage  wliich  no  other  volume 
can  show.  Of  such  consideration  it  is  every  way 
worthy,  being  got  up  in  the  very  first  stylo  as 
regards  paper  and  print,  and  adorned  with  nume- 
rous illustrations  of  the  very  best  class.  These 
illustrations  ore*  in  tinted  Htliograph;  and  we 
attributed  them  at  once  to  Messrs.  Daj-,  of 
London;  they  are,  however,  by  W.  Spreat,  of 
Exeter,  and  they  are  really  second  to  none  of  their 
kind  that  we  have  seen. 


Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting ,  delivered  at 
Edinburgh  in  Xovembery  1853.  By  John  Buskin. 
With  illustrations  by  the  Author.  London :  Smitli, 
Elder,  and  Co.     lSo4. 

There  can  be  but  few  persons  to  whom  the  pursuit 
or  the  contemplation  of  art  is  a  delight,  unac- 
quainted with  the  bold  and  original  opinions  of 
Mr.  Buskin  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
practice  of  art  in  this  and  other  countries.  That 
his  eloquent  and  powerful  writings  are  not  read 
by  the  masses  is  only  owing  to  the  expensive  form 
in  which  they  have  been  published ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  in  the  present  work  something  like  a 
popular  exposition  of  his  views,  obtainable  at  a 
moderate  price.  The  volume  consists  of  four 
lectures — two  on  architecture,  one  on  IHimer,  and 
one  on  Pre-llaphaelitism.  The  object  of  the  two 
first  lectures  is  mainly  to  assert  the  superiority 
of  Gothic  over  Greek  architecture.  This  is  done 
by  showing  its  superior  beauty  as  a  medium  for 
the  imitation  of  nature  in  her  grandest  and  love- 
liest forms — and  its  superior  stability  and  per- 
manence, as  evidenced  by  a  comparison  of  the 
works  of  the  middle  ages  with  those  of  the  present 
day.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Buskin  is  as  practical 
as  on  some  others  he  has  been  abstruse  and  mys- 
terious. Alluding  to  the  mode  of  piling-up 
houses  (it  cannot  be  caUed  building,  much  less 
architecture),  wliich  now  prevails  in  our  com- 
mercial cities,  he  remarks : — 

The  common  system  of  support  of  walls  over  shops  is 
now  nothing  but  permanent  scafiblding :  part  of  iron, 
part  of  wood,  port  of  brick ;  in  its  skeleton  state  awful 
to  behold ;  the  weight  of  three  or  four  stories  of  wall 
resting  sometimes  on  two  or  three  pillar*  of  iho  size  of 
gas-pipes,  sometimes  on  a  single  cross-benm  <>f  wooil, 
laid  across  from  party-wall  to  party -wall  in  tlie  (ire«'k 
manner.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  at  this  moiiioiii  of  a 
vast  heap  of  splinters  in  the  IJorough  Itoad,  close  to  St. 
George's,  Southwnrk,  in  the  road  between  uiy  own  house 
and  London.  I  had  passed  it  the  day  before,  a  goodly 
shop-front,  and  suflRtient  hou«<c  above,  with  a  few  repairs 
undertaken  in  the  shop  before  opening  a  new  business. 
The  master  and  mistress  had  found  it  dustv  v.l\^\.  ^iv^x. 
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noon,  and  wont  out  t<»  t;.a.  ^Vilcn  tliey  oamo  luck  in  llio 
ovenin;;,  liiey  ionnd  thiMi*  whole  house  in  tho  form  of  a 
heap  of  bricks  hlockiuK  the  roadway,  wiih  a  party  of 
men  dig.iing  out  their  cook. 

Siicli  nocidoiits,  altributablo  to  tlio  abominable 
system  iio'.v  purt^ued,  are  uot  uiieommon,  and  the 
only  wonder  is  that  tliey  are  not  more  frequent 
than  tliey  arc.  There  arc  in  J.ondon  tens  of 
thousands  of  houses  of  the  kind  above  referred  to, 
and  thousands  Tuoro  in  course  of  construction — 
houses  with  the  whole  of  their  upper  stories 
resting  on  betims  of  Korway  pine  whor^e  ends . 
stick  some  six  inches  into  the  party- walls  on  either  | 
side.  Miles  of  such  erections  exist ;  and  in  case  I 
of  lire  must  owe  tlieir  (\^cape  from  total  ruin,  if  i 
they  do  escape,  to  the  activity  of  ^Ir.  Braidwood ' 
and  his  brigade.  But  with  ife  eveiything  is 
sacrificed  to  the  shop,  and  the  finest  work  of 
Michael  Angelo  himself,  if  it  stood  in  the  way, 
would  be  remorselessly  hewed  down  to  make  room 
for  the  exhibition  of  a  new  paletot  or  tooth-powder. 
'*  A  row  of  pillars  supporting  a  triangular  tiling 
called  a  pediment "  is  Mr.  Ruskin*s  avei*bion : 
we  sympathize  with  him  to  tlie  fullest  extent ; 
the  stupid  thing  is  a  nuisance  which  assails  us 
wherever  we  go — offending  not  so  much  from  its 
ugliness — for  it  is  not  always  thoroughly  ugly — 
as  from  its  transcendent  uselessness  in  such  a 
clini'ile  as  ours,  where  the  sun  looks  us  in  the 
face  instead  of  smiting  on  our  heads,  and  where 
the  rain  from  ail  points  of  the  compass  beats 
through  every  crevice  in  our  walls.  AVo  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  a  new  modification  of  pillars 
and  j)ediment :  let  the  facade  of  the  next  public 
building  in  the  Greek  style  be  a  colossal  repro- 
dtiction  of  a  collection  of  *'  Boney's  "  old  boots, 
surmounted  Avith  his  cocked  hat — though  re- 
sembling nothing  in  nature,  it  will  at  least  have 
the  merit  of  imitating  something  in  art — and  will 
be  Greek  still. 

Mr.  Kuskin  dares  to  talk  common-sense  on  the 
subject  of  architecture,  and  has  made  many  ene- 
mies by  his  freedom  of  speech.  Professors  of  all 
crafts  love  to  consider  their  callings  a  mystery, 
and  naturally  reluct  at  any  gratuitous  revelations 
of  the  absui-dities  of  which  they  are  guilty.  Xow 
it  happens  tliat  tlierc  is  more  quackery  in  the 
profession  of  architecture  than  in  any  other,  save, 
perhaps,  that  of  medicine ;  and  for  want  of  true 
principles,  or  from  want  of  their  recognition,  all 
classes  siifiier  both  in  person  and  in  purse.  AVe 
shall  quote  part  of  the  author's  criticism  on 
certain  buildings,  which  demonstrates  a  prevailing 
absurdity. 

While  you  nre  dissuaded  on  the  ground  of  expense 

from  buililing  beautiful  windows,  Mud  beautiful  doors, 
\ou  aro  eontiiuudly  made  to  pay  for  ornaments  nt  the 
tops  of  your  houses,  which,  for  all  the  use  they  aro  ol\ 
might  as  well  be  in  the  moon.  For  instance,  there  is 
not  on  the  whole  a  more  studied  piece  of  domestic 
architecture  in  Kdinburj^h  than  the  street  in  which  so 
many  of  your  excellent  physicians  live — Kutlan«l.stroet. 
I  do  not  know  if  you  have  observed  its  aichiteetmv ; 
but  if  you  will  look  at  it  you  will  see  that  a  heavy  and 
elose  balustrade  is  put  nil  ulony  the  o.ivi.\s  of  tlie  houses. 
Your  physicians  ni-o  not,  1  suppose,  in  the  habit  of 
takinc;  uc.adomic  ami  meditative  walks  on  the  roofs  of 
theu' Jjoasen ;  an  J,  i,"  nor,  this  balustrade  is  ollogtlbw 


useless — nor  merely  useless,  fur  you  ^vill  fuul  ii  lui^ 
directly  in  trout  of  nil  the  gjun-et  windows,  iliiu  int^ 
feringwith  their  light,  and  blocking  out  iheir  view 
the  street.    All  tli'at  the  parapet  is  meant  to  do  is  , 
give  some  finish  to  the  favados,  and  the   inhabita^ 
have  thus  been  nude  to  pay  a  large  sura  for  a  m  ^^ 
piece  of  decoration.     Whether  it  does  finish  the  fa9&^ 
satisfactorily,  or  whether  the  iihysiciaiis  resident  in 
street,  or  their  patients,  ure  in  any  wise  edified  by 
suc.-ession  of  pear-shaped  knobs  of  sti)uc  on  their  h(^  , 
to]is,  I  leave  them  to  tell  you,  only,  do  not  fancy       ^ 
the  dcsi^in,  whatever  iu  succors,  is  an  economical  oc^^ 
liut  this  is  a  very  sli^'ht  waste  of  money,  comi^,^ 
to   tlie  constant  habit  of  putting   careful   scidptiL^^  ^ 
tilt-  tops  of  houses.     A  teniide  of  luxurj-  has  just    1,^ 
built  in  London,  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Club.    It   cost 
flO,(.00,  ex«'lusive  of  purchase  of  ground.    It  has  upon 
it  an  enormous  quantity  of  sculpture,  r».'presenuu);  tha 
gcntlenuMiof  the  n:ivy  a's  little  boys  riding  upon  dolphluj^ 
and  the  gentk^mon  of  the  army — I  couldn't  ste  as  whtt 
— nor  can  anybody ;  for  all  this  sculpture  is  put  up  tl 
the  top  of  the  house,  where  the  gutter  should  be,  under 
the  cornice.     I  know  Ihat  this  was  a  Greek  way  of  doipg 
tilings.     I  c;uit  help  it,  that  does  not  make  it  a  wise 
one.     (Ireeks  miirht  be  wiUing  to  pay   for  what  th^r 
couldn't  see,  but  Scotohmen  and  Kuglishmen  shouldu'L 

:Mr.  Kuskin's  opinions  of  Turner  are  veil- 
known — ever  since,  in  his  first  volume,  lie  an- 
nounced that  famous  ai'tist  as  the  apostle  of  God, 
seut  by  the  Almighty  to  teaeh  the  nations  the 
masteries  of  Kis  universe.  We  cannot  go  all  the 
way  with  our  author  in  his  worship  of  Tnnier. 
He  is  certainly  the  father  and  founder  of  the 
existing  school  of  English  landscape  painters— 
and  he  painted  nature  with  a  force  and  fidelity 
unequalled  by  any  man  before  or  since  his  time. 
But  he  is  not  so  immeasurably  above  Claude  aa 
Mr.  lluskin  would  have?.  Half  the  people  who 
visit  the  National  Gallery,  for  the  first  time, 
since  the  hanging  of  the  Carthage  of  Turner,  take 
it  for  a  new  and  more  magnificent  Claude.  Claude 
is  despicable  only  in  his  foregrounds  and  figures  I 
he  is  mediocre  in  his  clouds ;  but  in  atmospheric 
eftect  lie  laUs  little,  if  anything,  short  of  Turner 
himself,  though  for  want  of  truthfuftss  in  form, 
tliis  particuliU'  excellence  tells  less  than  it  othff- 
wise  would.  AVe  may  be  accused  of  something 
worse  than  heresy  in  doubting  the  infinite  ment 
of  a  painter  to  whom  art  owes  so  much,  and  but 
for  whose  works  halt'  our  present  landscape 
painters  would  not  have  existed  at  all ;  but  we 
really  should  like  to  know  wherein  lie  the  mcnb 
of  a  picture  b}'  Tiu-ner,  an  engraving  of  whi^ 
lies  before  us.  It  is  a  vignette — on  the  right 
hand  is  a  youth  on  a  liigh  ground,  who  having 
just  leaped  a  stile,  is  walking  down-hill  towaid 
us— over  liis  head  the  sun  is  shining,  tliroWiDg 
his  shadow  to  the  very  limits  of  the  picture- 
now  iji  the  middle-distance  is  a  house,  half  ^}' 
tagc,  half  villa,  which  tlie  sun  being  behind  A 
i  would,  in  the  course  of  nature,  have  the  fi^n* 
toward  us  buried  in  shadow,  or  at  least,  distin- 
guished only  by  reflected  light ;  but,  in  ^^ 
Turner  gives  it  in  the  light,  and  casts  the  sh^^ 
.of  the  eaves  of  the  roof  heavily  njpon  the  whi* 
;  front,  and  the  same  with  the  projecting  verandah*' 
It  is  in  fact  just  a  trick  of  prcttiness  to  give  •* 
adventitious  charm  to  the  picture. 
,  Mr.  Ruskin's  fourth  lecture  is  on  Pre-Kapltf^ 
^iti&m.     Wo  believe  he  is  very  &r  right  in  ^ 
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stimatioa  of  tliid  new  school  of  painters.     The ! 
onventional  wax- doll  idea  of  personal  beauty  i 
rliich  produced  such  painters  as  Iloward  and  | 
?VestaU,  with  all  tlieir  tribe  of  imitators,   was  i 
LcrfMng  short  of  contomptible ;  and  needed  such  j 
►'^rCTthrow  as  could  only  be  eifected  by  a  stern 
jnd  rigid  return  to  the  facts  of  nature.     There  | 
vu  no  reason,  however,  wliy  frightful  ugliness 
iluuld  be   selected  as  the  model  ibr   study,  as  \ 
xnist  have  been  the  case  when  the  first  ex  peri- 1 
3Dent8  were  made  by  the  new   school.     They 
aare  got  over  that  in  good  time,  and  are  now 
dLang  real  service  to  tlie  arts,  and  to  the  public, 
by  proving,  that  a  love  of  truth,  however  simple, 
iflnot  incompatible  with  high  imaginative  powers. 
!n»e  testimony  is  just  that — 

The  Tcry  faithfuliie.<s  of  tho  Tre-Ilapliaolitos,  nrisfs 
from  the  redundaucc  of  their  imaginutive  power.  N  <  »t  (m\\ 
€«  lU  the  membei's  of  the  scliool  compose  a  thousmul 
times  better  than  the  men  who  pretend  to  look  tluwii 
nfon  iliem,  but  I  question  whether  even  tho  greatest 
JMD  of  old  times  possessc'l  more  exhaustlcss  inwntiou 
thuL  either  Millais  or  Rosetti ;  and  it  is  i>artly  ilio  very 
WW  with  which  they  invent  which  leads  tliem  to  despise 
nireotion.  Men  who  have  no  imagination,  but  luive 
feinied  merely  to  produce  a  spurious  resemblrUKrc  of  its 
f^vlu  by  the  recipes  of  comiiosiiic>u,  are  apt  to  value 
ttoiselves  mightily  on  their  concortive  science;  but 
46  man  whose  mind  a  thousand  living  imaginations 
*»0m,  every  hour,  is  apt  to  care  too  little  fur  them  ; 
•Bd  to  long  for  the  perfect  truth  which  he  finds  is  uoi 
0  be  come  at  so  easily. 


^^rittianitjfy  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  William 
KiBKcrs.  Loudon:  Jackson  and  VVulford,  IH,  St. 
Paul's  Church  Yard.     \^o^. 

^18  book  contains  the  substance  of  a  course  of 
'^Hday  Evening  Lectures,  considerably  modified 
*  adapt  them  to  a  literary  fonn,  and  to  a  more 
®Heral  and  critical  attention  than  pulpit  exor- 
[«e«  could  secure.  Commencing  with  a  rapid 
lew  of  the  world  and  its  religions  without  Cliris- 
••iiity,  the  author  proceeds  in  the  second  and 
Uld  lectures  to  examine  and  to  urge  tlic  evidi-nccs 
f  that  revelation  to  the  defence  of  which  the 
olame  is  a  contribution.  The  arguments  eni- 
loyed  in  this  service  are  not  new,  but  they  are 
•terally  discussed  and  clearly  stated.  Admitting 
^  miracles  are  alone  insufficient  tests  of  doc- 
tine,  he  yet  accords  to  them  a  vciy  important 
•odtion,  the  peculiarity  and  limits  of  wliicli  the 
iDowing  sentence  wnll  serve  to  explain : — 

What  then  is  the  apologetic  worth  of  miracles  ?    Tin- 
^M  of  the  miracle  is  to  step  in  and  vouch  the  truili  oi 
■•t ¥111011  mere  human  rcivon  may  pronounce  possibh.'  j 
'probable.     No  miracle  can  attest  what  is  obviously  j 
Amoral  or  impossible.     None,  how  >.tui)ondous  suever,  | 
QQldmakc  it  our  duty  to  bcoiiic  iiU»l:»ters,  (»r  C(invin«e  i 
*■  that  God  rofioired'  this  debas'.nicni.     In  smh  a  rn.^e 
^*  ahoidd  test  the  miracle  by  the   doctrine   and  ])ro- 
***tnce  it  from  the  devil.     There  is  much,  however,  of 
'hit  is  good  that  may  be  but  paitiully  known  to  u-^,  or 
'holly  uudiscoverable  ;  a  miracle  in  such  cases  niiiy  bo 
^  means  of  revelation,  may  chan^ic  iloiibi  into  beliel",  nnd 
^'•pe  into  certainly.     Here  tho  mir.icle  tests  tliv'  uoririnc, 
J'Jd  we  ileclare  it  to  bo  from   (ioil.     Nor  do  we  thus 
'Cftiou  iu  a  circle.    The  miracb*  in  ef«rli  case  att»st^  the 
'^  same  thing,  viz.,  that  the  d<;ctriuo  in  ijuesiiou  is 


either  from  lioavon  or  from  bell — our  choice  of  tlie.-*- 
altornativcs  must  depend  \ipon  tho  doctrine  itself. 

Tlie  author  casually  obsen'os  that  miracles 
"  constitute  the  most  prominent  difliculty  in  the 
way  of  the  reception  of  our  Christian  Scriptures.'* 
How  he  reconciles  this  admission  with  the  promi- 
nent position  he  assigns  to  them  as  evidence  of 
tlio  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  we  fail  to  per- 
ceive. If  miracles  are  the  great  difficulty,  how 
'  comes  it  to  pass  that  they  are  a  great  evidence  ? 
Surely,  this  is  only  doubling  the  task  of  a  de- 
fender of  the  faith — for  he  has  a  harder  work  in 
the  defence  of  his  defence,  than  in  his  defence  of 
that  which  is  first  defended.  The  argument 
requires  more  to  prove  itself,  than  it  can  contri- 
bute to  the  proof  of  that  to  prove  which  it  is 
employed.  M  r.  Kirkus  evidently  feels  a  difficidty ; 
he  has  confessed  it  incidentally ;  to  many  minds 
it  Avill  1)0  a  n(^w  stiggestion ;  and  we  fear  he  has 
not  said  anything  subsequently  adapted  to  its 
overthrow. 

Feeling  the  defence  of  miracles  thus  important, 
he  is  consistent  in  giving  tho  superior  place  to 
intenial  evidences,  which  are  impressively  enu- 
merated, if  not  satisfactorily  confirmed. 

In  the  fourth  lectiu:e  the  "  Essentials  of  Chiis- 
tianity"  ai'c  defined.  The  '*  centre  truth''  of 
the  system  is  stated  to  be  that  "  we  are  saved 
from  the  death  we  merit,  and  admitted  to  tho 
favour  of  God,  on  the  ground  of  the  death  and 
righteousness  of  another."  From  this  st^md-point 
the  author  discusses  what  ^^  must  be  hclievedy^  and 
what  *^  may  not  he  disheltcved^^  in  order  to  sal- 
vation. Chap.  5  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
the  Church  polity  of  the  New  Testament,  tho 
result  of  which  is  a  vindication  of  voluntary 
(that  is  unpolitical)  Congregationalism.  The 
next  section  of  the  book  urges  the  practical  cha- 
racter of  Christianity,  especially  in  relation  to 
eveiy-day  lite ;  and  the  last  is  an  explanation  of 
the  causes,  and  a  lamentation  over  the  extent  and 
the  effects  of  the  corruptions  of  Christianity. 

To  many  who  cannot  appreciate  more  profound 
and  abstract  treatises,  tliis  volume  may  render 
some  service.  !Mr.  Kirkus  writes  with  clearness 
and  energy.  He  is  somewhat  diftuse,  and  theixj 
.  is  a  lack  of  that  pointedness  so  necessary  to  the 
I  lasting  success  of  a  work  of  this  kind.  ILis  spirit 
is  impartial,  liberal,  independent,  and  reverential. 
ITe  has  read  considerably  on  the  subject ;  and  h(j 
has  written  with  the  evident  desire  of  doing  good. 
More  we  caimot  say. 


Poetical  Works  of  William  Cowjicr.  I'lditod  by 
RoHKiiT  Bhi.i..  Vol.  11.  London  :  J.  Vs.  Parker. 
In.')!. 

This  is  tho  sixth  volume  of  l^arker's  Annotated 
Kdition  of  the  English  Poets,  a  work  wliich  is,  by 
this  time,  we  trust,  well  known,  as  it  richly  de- 
servos  to  be,  by  the  poetry-loving  public.  Tho 
present  volume,  the  second  of  Cowpcr,  contnins 
the  loufror  ])oenis  of  Charity,  Convtrsatit)u,  Ke- 
tircmont,  Tirocinium,  a  considerable  nuiiib'-r  of 
minor  poems,   and  the  fir;>t  three  books  of  Tlwi 
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Task.  Many  valuable  notes  and  notices  arc  pre- 
fixed and  appended  to  most  of  the  pieces ;  and, 
nnder  the  head  of  an  introduction  to  The  Task, 
Ave  liave  a  pleasing  and  interesting  essay  upon  the 
poet*s  style  and  habits  of  composition  ;  together 
witli  the  literary  history  of  the  work  which  wab 
the  foundation  of  his  fame.  The  third  and  con- 
cluding volume  of  Cowper  appears  in  July. 


Claude,  the  Colporteur.    By  the  Author  of  "  Mary 
Powell."     London  :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1854. 

The  adventures  of  a  man  who  travels  about  the 
Continent  distributing  Bibles,  selling  them  where 
he  can  get  a  price,  and  giving  them  away  occa- 
sionally where  he  can  dispose  of  them  by  no  other 
means,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting.  Claude 
carries  his  pack  into  Germany,  and  there  he  meets 
with  very  various  treatment,  being  received  like 
a  good  angel  in  one  place  and  himted  like  a  wild 
beast  in  another.  He  has  learned  to  bear  either 
fate  with  an  equal  mind,  and  to  take  the  rough 
and  the  smooth  together.  In  the  house  of  Hans, 
a  maker  of  **  blessed  virgins,"  wliich  the  old 
woman,  his  mother,  retails  at  sixpence  a-piece,  he 
finds  a  shelter  from  persecution,  a  house,  and 
eventually  a  wife.  In  the  course  of  his  rambles 
he  sees  much  of  rural  life  in  Germany — manages 
to  be  of  special  service  in  the  hour  of  need  to 
more  than  one  unfortunate — and  incurs  no  slight 
peril,  from  which  his  escape  is  effected  by  means 
of  an  English  gentleman  and  his  servant,  the 
latter  an  amusing  "  character,"  not  too  often 
found,  we  imagine,  upon  the  rumble  of  a  noble- 
man's traveUiug  carriage.  The  tale  is  told 
throughout  in  a  naive,  simple,  and  pleasant  way ; 
and  is  just  that  sort  of  tale  which  young  people 
will  be  eager  to  read,  and  which  those  who  have 
them  in  charge,  if  they  are  wise,  will  be  as  well 
pleased  that  they  should  read. 


Monks  and  Monasteries:  being  the  Substance  of 
Ticelve  Lectures  on  Monachism.  By  the  Rev. 
Allan  Maclean.  Second  Edition.  Glasgow: 
Murray  and  Sou.  Edinburgh :  Baton  and  Ritchie. 
London:  Hall,  Vu'tue,  and  Co.     1851. 

As  a  summar}',  or  rather  as  an  outline,  of  the 
history  of  monacliism,  these  lectures  will  be  use- 
ful. They  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  infor- 
mation of  a  kind  not  readily  available  to  the 
general  reader ;  but  a  lioman  Catholic  might  object 
with  reason,  not  only  to  the  sources  from  which 
the  author  has  derived  his  knowledge,  but  to  the 
use  which  he  has  made  of  it.  Xot  only  is  all  that 
is  hero  set  down  not  true,  but  much  that  is  tnie, 
and  which  would  have  militated  against  the  writer's 
purpose,  is  not  set  down ;  and  for  that  reason,  we 
cannot  compliment  him  upon  exercising  that  fair- 
ness and  impartiality  wliich  he  professes  to  have 
uniformly  studied.  He  does  not,  in  fact,  give  the 
monks  credit  for  the  good  which  they  did,  or  for 
the  service  which  their  labours  have  been  to 
Bociety,  though  professing  to  do  so;  instead  of 
(bat,  when  beOnda  them  performing  acts  of  viitue, , 


j  wisdom,  or  benevolence,  all  that  his  catholic! 

I  will  allow  him  to  say  in  their  praise  is  summed 
in  the  uncharitable  and,  in  this  case,  sensel 
dogma,  that  "  God  is  sometimes  pleased  to  alj 
collateral  and  incidental  good  to  spring  fronc^ 
accompany  great  and  undeniable  evils."  Thi 
sad  logic ;  and,  if  it  be  an  argument,  it  is  just 
strong  in  the  hands  of  a  Papist  as  in  those  o/ 
Protestant.  A  little  charity  would  marvellonsf 
assist  the  author's  reasoning  powers.  With  sooi 
few  drawbacks  of  this  kind,  his  book  is  a  \iseM 
compendium ;  and,  till  a  better  appears,  maj  be 
recommended  to  those  who,  with  little  time  to 
spare,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 


O  Tempora !  0  Mores !  or,  a  Word  to  the  Hw  «i 
the  Use  of  Tobacco  and  Snuff .  London:  Houlstoo 
and  Stoneman.     185^. 

A  BETTEB  title  for  this  little  work,  judging  fxtrn 
the  evidence  it  contains  regarding  the  deleteriooi 
)  practices  of  smoking  and  snuffing,  would  hare 
been  "  A  AYord  to  the  Simple,"  seeing  that  the 
wise,  according  to  the  author's  notion,  are  thow 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  tobacco  in  aay 
shape.  "We  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  the 
amount  of  testimony  here  accumulated— all  de- 
rived from  authority  the  weight  of  which  no 
reasonable  man  will  be  inclined  to  question— is 
conclusive  against  the  use  of  the  favourite  weed, 
now  so  largely  consumed  by  all  classes  of  the 
people.  Medical  men  bear  witness  that  indul- 
gence in  smoking  tends  to  produce  the  worst  and 
most  intractable  forms  of  indigestion,  the  moit 
distressing  and  fatal  cases  of  stomach  and  liver 
diseases,  and  every  variety  and  degree  of  ncrrooi 
derangement,  from  depression  of  spirits  to  palifi 
apoplexy,  and  insanity.  It  is  further  proved  that 
smoking  is  the  source  of  an  amount  of  intempe- 
rance altogether  beyond  calculation — the  use  of 
the  pipe  leading  to  drunkenness,  and  increaflAg 
the  inclination  and  the  capacity  for  drinkini^ 
Again,  we  have  the  subject  treated  in  an  econo- 
mical point  of  view.  Nearly  eight  millions  rf 
money,  it  is  shown,  have  been  expended  during 
the  past  tear  in  the  purchase  of  tobacco,  in  ono 
form  or  other — and  all  for  wh.it  ?  To  purchase 
sickness  and  demoralisation.  The  use  of  tobacco 
lias  increased  prodigiously  Tidthin  our  own  nw* 
morj- ;  that  it  is  productive  of  no  earthly  kind  of 
advantage  we  verily  believe ;  and  since  the  evils 
it  entails  are  so  numerous  and  undeniable,  it » 
high  time  that  wc  thought  seriously  on  the  matt^Ti 
imd  interposed  some  check  to  a  habit  which  bids 
fair  to  become  as  national  and  absurdly  disgraccfw 
among  us  as  it  is  with  the  Germans.  The  grcaterf 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  crusaders  against  tobacco, 
is  the  countenance  which  is  afforded  to  its  use  by 
the  ministers  of  religion,  who  preach  against  JD* 
temperance,  yet  muddle  and  ftiddle  their  brain* 
with  the  fumes  of  the  pipe.  "We  commend  this 
brochure  to  their  especial  notice. 
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It  Eu^Ush  Envoy  ai  the  Court  of  Xicholas  I.  By 
Miss  Julia  Corner.  London:  T.  Hodgson.  1854. 
(Pirlour  Library.) 

'b  publication  of  an  original  novel  at  the  price 
fcjghteen-pence  is  a  rather  uncommon  event  in 
le history  of  literature,  even  in  this  ''age  oi' 
ieq>  editions;"  and  we  hope  that  both  author 
i  pabUsher  will  find  their  account  in  so  unusual 
peculation.  The  story  of  the  Envoy  is  an  in- 
reiting  one ;  but  the  title  may  chance  to  lead  to 
pectations  which  will  be  disappointed,  as  there^ 
wmparativcly  little  of  Russian  life  and  manners 
^tcd,  and  what  little  there  is,  is  by  no  means 
)  like  to  Russian  nature.  In  the  Nicholas  of 
stale  wc  fail  to  recognise  the  autocrat  with 
lom  we  are  at  war,  and  wc  cannot  imagine  our- 
TM  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  while  fol- 
ring  Manlcy  through  the  capital.  The  romance 
tibe  story  is  made  up  of  the  loves  of  a  lass,  who, 
e  tho  heroine  of  Gfoldsmith's  famous  comedy, 
ops  to  conquer,  and  of  the  machinations  of  a 
Un,  who  goes  all  lengths  to  ruin  his  friend  and 
Oder  his  patron.  As  a  matter  of  coiurse,  true 
» is  finally  crowned  with  bliss,  and  the  despe- 
e  villain  of  tho  piece  perishes  by  falling  into  the 
DCS  ho  had  kindled  for  another.  The  tale  i^ 
her  on  exciting  one,  and  is  well  told. 


to  fix  the  place  of  Russia  in  Christian  civilization. 
,  It  is  crowded  with  information,  but  reads  with 
ease  and  interest.  The  paper  which  follows  on 
the  modem  British  pulpit  is  discursive,  and  com- 
prehensive; complacent,  for  the  most  part,  but 
not  without  discrimination.  We  must  object, 
however,  to  the  gossipping,  twaddling  stylo  in 
which  this  article  is  written — a  style  which 
reminds  us  of  the  worst  days  of  the  old  Evange- 
lical Magazine — and  is  in  parts  scarcely  more 
literary  than  the  talk  of  an  old  apple- woman.  In 
a  note  the  writer  pronounces  a  warm  panegyric 
on  the  late  Dr.  Newton,  of  whom  he  says,  ''He 
was  the  orattr  of  nature  far  more  than  any  we 
have  seen  or  heard."  TVe  have  next  a  valuable 
historical  essay  on  the  Valois  and  Bourbon  Dukes 
of  Orleans,  which  is  followed  by  a  paper  equally 
learned,  though  in  quite  another  department,  on 
the  history  and  progress  of  Anatomictd  Science. 
The  defence  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  as  a  system 
of  Church  principles  and  polity  will  not  be  so 
interesting  to  the  general  reader,  though  the  more 
immediate  supporters  of  the  Magazine  will  find 
it  temperate  and  dignified ;  if  not  satisfactory  and 
complete.  Another  historical  essay  may  be  spe- 
cially recommended — ^England  under  Henry  VIII. 
The  only  literary  paper  of  the  number  reviews 
favourably  the  chief  poets  of  America. 


artwiii  from    the   Writings  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 

*mlh.    London :  Longman  and  Co.    1854.    (Tra- '  ^  Poet*s  Children.    By  Patrick  Scott. 

ellers'  Library.     Parts  01  and  02.)  Longman  and  Co.     1854. 


London : 


BB  numbers  of  the  "  Travellers*  Library"  con- 
ite  another  bonus  for  the  buyers  of  cheap 
£8.  The  works  of  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
i  hitherto  been  purchaseable  only  at  a  high 
e;  but  being  eminently  adapted  for  general 
inl,  they  ought  to  be  widely  circulated ;  and, 
le  present  form,  will,  no  doubt,  meet  with  a 
n  welcome  from  an  enlarged  circle  of  admirers. 
11  writers,  tho  Dean  had  in  greatest  perfection 
GEumlty  of  making  the  subject  he  took  in  hand 
iy  intelligible  to  his  readers ;  while  he  never 
d  to  render  his  compositions  as  sparkling  by 
nt  as  they  are  conclusive  by  his  logic.  The  | 
bers  before  us  contain  the  four  essays  on « 
ucation,"  the  "Ballot,"  the  Letter  on  "  Ame- 1 
I  Debts,"  the  lectures  on  "  Wit  and  Humour," 
be  "  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,"  and  on 
iste."  These  constitute  the  first  volimie, ' 
sh  will  be  followed,  we  hope,  by  another  and 
her,  until  the  whole  of  the  works  of  this  saga- 
I  and  witty  writer  are^  made  available  to  Sie 
ic  at  a  moderate  price. 


London  Quarterly  Review.    No.  IV.     Partridge, 
(key,  and  Co. 

I  new  candidate  for  public  favour  maintains 
"eputation  which  its  first  numbers  deservedly 
The  contents  of  the  current  issue  are  varied ; 
some  of  the  papei-s  are  exceedingly  well 
ien.    The  first  article  is  an  elaborate  attempt 


In  this  little  volume  Mr.  Scott  has  collected  and 
revised  a  number  of  his  shorter  pieces.  They  are 
well  worthy  of  preservation,  and  some  of  them,  of 
which  we  have  a  pleasant  recollection,  are  all  tho 
better  for  tho  revision  they  have  undergone. 
Scott  is  a  poet  not  of  the  spasmodic  school  which 
has  latterly  come  so  suddenly  into  fasliion.  If  ho 
have  formed  his  style  upon  any  model,  it  is  not  to 
the  new  but  to  the  older  poets  that  he  has  looked 
for  precedent.  "Wc  have  had  numberless  stanzas 
lately,  the  theme  of  which  has  been  "  the  soul.*' 
By  way  of  contrast  to  the  superb  mystifications 
current  on  that  subject,  wo  shall  transfer  to  our 
fjolumns  one  by  our  author,  which,  if  it  Licks  the 
lavish  imagery  and  supernatural  colouring  in 
which  the  new  race  of  bards  so  much  luxuriate — 
is  marked,  at  least  by  good  sense  and  sound  reli- 
gious feelmg.     It  is  entitled, 

THE  SOUL  AND  ITS  DWELLING. 


"Wine  !  wine !  who  thirsts  for  wine  ? 
Come,  all  yc  men  of  mortal  birtli, 
Your  ills  ai'e  but  the  ills  of  eartli, 

The  antidote's  divine ! 
For  as  the  light  of  life  grows  dim, 

Or  thinking  chills  the  soul, 
Joy  breaks  in  bubbles  o'er  the  brim, 

And  bums  within  the  bowl ! 
Wine  I  wine !  who  thirsts  for  wine  ? 

And  is  it  thus  ?  can  thus  be  done, 

This  vanity  beneath  the  sun  ? 
Can  reasoning  man  stretch  forth  liis  hand  to  drain 
A  Lethe  through  his  godlike  brain, 
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Wliilo  lipf;,  from  which  great  words  should  flow, 
"Warm  with  indignant  virtue's  glow, 
Quaff  with  a  fiend's  wild  relish  up 
The  deep  delirium  of  the  cup  ? 
Haste,  hasto  to  the  rairth-bom  dance, 

Where  the  raiud  uight-hour  flies 
'Mid  echoing  halls,  and  the  lights  that  glance 
From  lamps  and  starrj'  eyes  ! 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  for  here  to-night 
Each  sense  grows  faint  with  its  full  delight; 
Art  sparkles  in  mapic  shapes  around, 
yVnd  meliingly  ripples  the  air  with  sound; 
Touch  thrills  to  touch  in  the  mingling  measure, 
And  young  breasts  heave  to  the  weight  of  pleasure. 
What  heart,  what  head,  hut  owns  the  softening  power, 
The  dizzy  bliss  of  that  voluptuous  hour  ? 

Gold,  gold,  imperial  gold  ! 
The  eud  of  thought,  the  exi'ellence  of  life, 

The  early-sought  of  toil  till  youth  grow  old, 
Lani2)-lengthen'd  days,  and  passion-breeding  strife, 

Take — take  this  mighty  gold  ! 

Lo  !  with  unhealthy  zest, 
As  if  all  other  life  had  fled, 
A  thousand  trembling  palms  are  open  spread. 

Clutch  their  material  God,  and  then  are  blest. 
Man,  whoso  great  mind  can  travel  far 
Beyond  the  dwelling  of  Heaven's  utmost  star, 
Can  yet  be  false  to  his  commanding  birth, 
Sink  from  his  free  estate,  and  sell  his  soul  to  earth ! 

Strange  beyond  thought,  though  not  past  pity  strange. 
To  see  th'  immortal  to  the  mortal  >ield ! 

How  the  fine  spirit,  framed  by  Heaven  to  range 

Its  broadest  regions  and  to  taste  the  joy 

Of  thoughts  which  angel  minds  employ. 
Bounds  its  brave  nature  to  so  small  a  field, 

And  for  the  climate  of  a  larger  day. 

Breathes  the  thick  air  of  sense,  and  drags  a  chain  of  clay. 

Essential  and  enduring  mystery ! 

By  the  world's  wisdom  ne'er  to  be  divined, 
Until  there  may  be  seen  by  mortal  eye 

The  mystic  mai-riage  of  th'  immortal  mind. 
Wedded  to  flesh — the  all  impalpable  soul 
Compress'd  in  matter — neither  part  nor  whole, 
Embracing,  yet  contain'd — itself  is  thought, 
Motion  and  life  and  feeling,  yet  hath  nought 
Of  visibler  being,  save  what  matter  gives. 
Bound  to  the  dead  alone,  the  living  lives 
To  the  wide  world  around  it,  though  it  be 
Instinct  with  prior  immortality ! 
The  greatest  wonder  since  the  angels  fell, 
Inform'd  by  Heaven,  and  influenced  by  Hell ! 

But  with  some  little  light. 

Some  dimly-shadow'd  plan. 
Wo  walk  with  curious  steps,  not  wholly  right, 
Amid  this  maze  of  Man. 
For  still  we  see,  whene'er  we  trace 
Creation's  upward  scale  of  race, 
Through  which  th'  ascending  reason  works  its  way, 

Flesh  waits  on  spirit;  as  the  mental  flame 
Bums  with  a  brighter  light,  th'  including  clay 

Grows  in  its  fine  complexity  of  frame. 
Thus  spring  more  delicate  organs  to  control 
The  movements  of  the  more  ethereal  soul, 
Link'd  by  the  brain  to  grosser  being,  whence 
It  lives  again  through  all  the  nerves  of  sense, 
Droops  in  the  darkness  of  material  night. 
Or  thrills  with  contact  of  a  new  delight^ 
As  sorrow  x>resses,  or  as  pleasure  lures. 
Feels  through  each  phase,  rejoices  or  endures. 

•   What  profit  then  the  bonds  which  tie 
Th'  immortal  to  mortality  ? 
There  is  a  war  through  which  at  length 
We  straggle  intx)  greater  strength  ; 


For,  as  opposing  evil  wields 

The  weapons  of  its  many  hands. 
The  soul  is  human  when  it  yields. 
Divine  when  it  withstands. 

To  the  Creator  only  can  belong 

The  sense  of  right,  untlisciplined  by  wrong ; 

But  the  created  conscience  calls  for  night 

To  form  its  vision  for  a  larger  light ! 

An  active  contrast  schools  the  mortal's  will. 

And  good  becomes  the  eldest  bom  of  lU  I 
Speak  ye,  who  silently  have  waged 
The  war  where  soul  and  sense  engaged. 
The  sacred  pride  with  which  ye  rose 
The  conquerors  of  a  thousand  foes. 
The  victory  in  that  mighty  strife 
Inspires  a  power  of  higher  life, 
And  the  changed  mortal  walks  abroad 

In  more  majestic  spirit,  as  in  past 

And  purer  time,  wlien  the  first  man  was  cast 
Within  the  mould  of  God ! 

Not  his  the  earth-bom  joy  which  runs  to  waste, 

A  blot  on  conscience  and  a  blank  in  taste— 
Which  asks  that  fiercer  fires  iUume 
The  depth  of  each  succeeding  gloom; 

But  if  one  baser  deed,  though  unreveal'd. 
Should  jar  the  spirit's  honest  tone, 
The  mind  that  wakes  not  from  their  rest 
The  passions  of  a  stomiless  breast, 

Calls  on  the  proffer'd  guilt  fwt  done  to  yield 
A  plcasiu-e  of  its  own. 

Seek  liim,  he  seeks  not  others  :  see  him  live 
As  one  who  would  not  stoop  to  give 
The  regal  sense  of  baffled  sin. 
His  monarchy  of  mind  within. 
For  the  earth-tainted  crown  that  flings 
Its  radiance  o'er  the  brow  of  kings. 
Though  poor  in  fleeting  gold,  yet  rich 
In  the  reflecting  mind  for  which 
The  futiure  has  all  hope,  the  past 
No  shadow  which  regret  can  cast.  — 
As  one  too  who  would  rather  claim 
The  death  to  fortune  and  to  fame, 
Than  soil  his  soul  in  worldly  strife 
With  the  small  meannesses  of  life. 
And  next  to  HeU  itself  would  fly 
Th*  immanly  rhetoric  of  a  lie  ! 

And  then  the  few  who  reach  the  goal, 
Who  climb  this  noble  height  of  soul. 
May  walk  like  things  of  little  worth. 
Unknown,  up<m  the  crowded  earth. 
Beneath  the  notice  of  the  wise. 
But  pointed  out  by  God  to  angel  eyes ! 


A    Yacht    Voiiage  to  Iceland,   in    1853.     (Bailvif 
Reading).     London:  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. IBH 

It  appears  from  this  brief  and  pleasant  narratiTS 
that  it  is  but  a  fortnight's  voyage,  even  without 
steam,  from  Liverpool  to  the  coast  of  Iceland— 
The  author  of  this  work  does  not  enter  upon  thi 
details  which  make  the  staple  of  Madame  P&tf* 
fer's  volume ;  ho  had  a  different  object  in  view  ia 
his  visit,  having  evidently  set  out  on  the  voy«P 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  boating  and  fishinft 
flavoured  with  such  an  amount  of  sight-seeing  • 
the  lions  of  the  island  might  tempt  him  and  |u» 
party  to  indulge  in.  They  visit  a  fish-curiBg 
establishment  at  Westmann  Island,  spend  a  d»y 
or  two  at  Reykiavick,  the  dreary  capital  of  If^ 
land,  and  muako  an  excursion  to  the  Geyai* 
Mounted  on  vivacious  poneys,  they  scour  tb* 
volcanic  wastes,  and  see  many  strange  ^^ 
none  of  wbich  appear  to  have  been  stranger  th* 
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tlio  iollowiiig,  wliich  beats  all  tlio  uuglei's  yams 
"we  ever  lieard  of.  They  had  reached  a  place 
cursed  with  a  plague  of  ilies,  upou  the  banks  of 
the  river  Sog. 

Tier.?  anew womler  presented  itself.  ....  Approach- 
ing the  brink  of  u  steep  bank,  we  found  ourselves  ripfht 
over  u  turbulent  eddy,  funned  by  a  fnll  in  tho  stream.  1 
•ay  eddy;  but  it  was  an  edihj  of  JhU,  r..ther  than  of 
■water,  f-^r  of  water  little  could  be  seen.  It  was  a  mass 
of  ;jreat  red  tn)ut,  famous  fellows,  of  two  nnd  three 
pouri'U  weijiht,  which  ever  and  anon  kept  leaping  at  tlio 
pUgae  of  di' s,  that  also  haunted  the  water  luro  ;  and 
when  they  Lad  leaped,  so  closely  packed  were  their 
hrethrtn  bclotc,  that  it  tca^  some  little  time  he/ore  thtj 
•hr.ok  dfiwn  into  their  element  again  !  They  lay  llouu- 
dering  at  the  top,  as  I  have  seen  sheep  on  each  other's 
backs  aboanl  a  crowded  steam-boat.  Wliile  in  tho  air 
above,  innumerable  terns  and  kittiwakes  were  wheelin}< 
and  screaminjr,  attraeted  by  cilhor  the  lish  or  the  flies  ;  I 
Imow  not  which  of  the  two. 

At  Thiugvalla  the  party  were  put  in  possession  of 
the  parish  church,  whicli  served  fur  their  inn, 
there  being  no  other  place  fit  to  receive  them. 
There  they  spread  their  blankets  on  each  side  of 
J  the  altar,  washed  in  one  pew,  cooked  soup  in 
another,  and  made  coffee  in  the  pulpit.  Having 
•atifified  their  curiosity,  nnd  caught  as  many  fish 
as  they  chose,  they  set  sail  for  Scotland  about  tlie 
raiddle  of  July,  where  tliey  arrived  safely,  even  in 
les3timc  than  they  had  occui>iiHl  in  the  voynge 
out.  They  had  no  darkness,  and  consequently  no 
^ted  of  lamps  or  candles,  during  the  whole  of 
t^eir  sojourn  north  of  the  60th  degree  of  latitude. 


^f^uia  ami  Enyland.  Their  Stmujth  and  M'aikncss. 
By  John-  IIkynell  Morell.  London:  Triibnor 
Olid  Co.     I  Ho  I. 

j*"^  Morell  is  at  some  pauis  to  point  out  to  us 
^t  Russia's  weakness  is  England's  strength — 
J^d  that  England's  weakness  is  Jlussia's  strength, 
^U,  we  should  have  thought,  too  self-evident  to 
^fiuirc  illustration.  Jlis  pnmphlet,  however, 
^^ntains  a  collection  of  facts  and  l)iographic  anec- 
**^es  interesting  at  the  present  time,  and  well 
J^orth  reading  and  rememberijig  in  connection  with 
*he  current  details  of  the  strife  going  on  in  tho 
^"^t  of  Europe.  He  calls  upon  the  Cabinet,  as  an 
^ncment  for  the  past,  and  a  vindication  of  their 
P'tsent  course,  to  restore  Greece  to  Turkc^y,  and,  on 
tbft  conclusion  of  the  peace,  to  shut  out  llussia  from 
^  Black  Sea.  But  he  declares  that  neither  the 
^^  nor  the  other  will  be  done,  that  our  men  and 
^ney  will  be  la\ished  to  no  puq)ose,  and  that  tho 
^ar  will  only  bo  finished  to  be  rt.'ncwed  with 
8*tjatcr  cost,  und  under  worse  tiuspiccs,  by  our 
Posterity — u  prophecy  which,  us  everybody  knows, 
he  is  not  singular  in  enouncing. 


*h«  Antfler's  Guide  to  the  Rivers  and  fitichs  of  Scot- 
hwd.  By  lloBERT  Blakey.  (ilaspjow :  Murray 
and  Son/  Kdiubuigh:  J.  Menzios.  LtnuUm  :  1). 
Bonnie.     Ib.i4. 

I?  any  of  our  London  friends  are  going  north  this 
lUinmgr,  with  rod  and  line,  in  search  of  salmon 


and  trout,  they  will  of  a  certainly  feel  gratefid  to 
us,  if  they  follow  our  advice  and  pocket  this  book 
before  setting  forward  on  the  journey.  Xo  matter 
to  what  part  of  Scotland  Piscator  is  boimd — under 
'Mr.  Blakey's  guidance  he  will  bo  always  able  to 
hit  upon  the  best  fishing  ground  in  his  neighboui-- 
hood,  and  will  run  little  danger  of  returning  from 
a  day's  fishing  ^vith  an  empty  creel.  The  author 
writes  with  the  true  feeling  of  an  angler  and  a 
lover  of  nature.  We  quote  a  passage  for  tho 
truth  of  which  every  piscatory  pilgrim  will  vouch 
— it  is  but  a  transcript,  in  fact,  of  what  is  written 
in  indelible  characters  on  the  tablet  of  his  brain. 

No  river  csni  h\\  chiini  to  first-rate  fishiiijj:  qualifications 
thiU  does  not  abound  in  long  stretches  of  still  and  deep 
water.  These  are  the  natiural  places  of  shelter  and 
protection  for  fisli,  and  especially  for  lar^-e  ones.  Those 
still  an«l  tranquil  pools  arc  tho  niurseries — the  preserves 
— the  batteaux: — so  ti>  speak,  that  supply  the  strcmns. 
The  still  shoots  of  water  uro  never  without  a  larjre  por- 
tion of  trout,  whatover  nuiy  be  their  condition — whether 

tmbid  or   clear — shallow   or   flooded To   r.n 

angler's  eye  it  is  requisite  that  a  stream  ever  should 
have  a  certain  shapr — a  contour — a  physio«,'iioiny — a 
character — to  ^olicit  his  attention  an<l  favour.  JO  very 
di.^cipl.'  of  the  rod  carries  about  with  him  an  ideal  figure 
of  a  perfect  streiun,  whore,  in  all  rivers — luidcr  every 
parallel  of  latituilo  and  longitude — he  is  morally  certain 
to  find  the  ol»jo«t  of  which  he  is  in  que^t.  This  beau 
ideal  of  watery  conformations  i**  not  a  variable  or  un- 
certain thin;,' ;  it  has  in  every  one's  eye  th^samc  general 

outline  of  exjircs-iion A  fine  lishing  stream  has 

all  the  standard  elements  of  permanent  beauty  that 
jippertuin  to  the  hoauiiful  in  every  branch  of  art  or 
scienoo  >\  hatever. 

The  al)ovc  passage  alone  would  constitute  the 
writ^T  an  authority — and  we  feel  that  he  is  not 
the  man  to  lead  his  disciples  to  a  barren  ground. 
Wc  commend  his  volume  to  all  fiiends  of  tho 
contemplative  sport. 


The  (tovernintj  Clas.-es  of  Great  Britain.  Political 
Portniils.  By  Kdwaud  M.  Whitty.  London  : 
Triibner  atul  Co.     IH.")!. 

It  is  not  often  tliat  republications  of  newspaper 
essays  are  either  profitable  to  the  publisher,  or 
acceptable  to  the  public.  The  letters  of  Junius 
constitute  the  grand  exception  to  the  rule ;  but 
since  his  day  tlie  few  experiments  which  have 
been  made  with  a  view  to  the  same  success,  liave 
nearly  all  resulted  in  failure.  Most  newspaper 
articles  are  by  tlieir  nature  essentially  ephemeral; 
the  transient  interest  of  the  topics  on  which  they 
treat,  and  their  rapid  succession,  combine  to 
make  them  so.  The  very  merits  whicli  render 
them  acceptable  to-day,  will  make  them  tedious 
and  obsolete  to-moiTow  —  and  in  matters  of 
journalism  it  may  b(j  said  that  each  day  obliter- 
ates its  predecessor.  AV^e  can  hardly  recollect  a 
single  example  of  a  succebsful  reprint  from  tho 
columns  of  a  newspaper.  Dickens*  **  Sketches 
by  Boz,"  which  first  appeared,  at  least  a  part  of 
them,  in  the  "  iMorning  Chronicle,'*  are  not  n 
ease  in  point,  as  they  could  not  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  newspaper  literature,  liazlitt's  admirable 
criticisms  in  the  same  journal,  though  every  way 
wortliy  of  pvcscryuiioix,  -v^iiQ  \x\i\vsi«t^  ^i  \)S\ssl< 
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-wards,  although  they  were  republished  ui  a 
collected  form.  Foublanque's  "England  under 
Seven  Administrations,"  a  reproduction  of  that 
able  writer's  contributions  to  the  **  Examiner, '' 
fell  dead  from  the  press.  We  might  cite  other 
examples,  showing  that  the  attempt  is  almost 
hopeless  to  revive  in  the  public  mind  an  interest 
which  however  vividly  it  may  have  been  enter- 
tained for  a  short  time,  was  unavoidably  ephem- 
eral. If  the  author  of  these  brief  biographical 
sketches,  should  share  the  fate  of  his  predecessors, 
he  must  not  be  surprised;  but  it  may  happen 
that  because  his  papers  are  biographical,  and 
because  the  people  are  just  now  more  interested 
about  public  men  than  they  are  accustomed  to 
be — a  longer  term  of  existence  will  be  accorded 
to  him.  In  justice  to  his  deserts,  this  should 
be  the  case.  He  is  no  tyro  in  politics,  or  in  the 
art  of  composition ;  he  writes  racily,  vigorously, 
and  wittily,  though  not  so  convincingly  i)erhaps  as 
a  man  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
Amtes  would  have  done.  We  suspect  he  has  a 
turn  for  mischief — of  no  very  hurtful  or  hateful 
sort — and  perhaps  is  more  given  to  strike  home 
when  ho  lays  on-  the  lash,  than  careful  to  dis- 
criminate or  even  to  inquire  who  is  the  real 
criminal.  Hence  some  of  the  subjects  of  his  pen 
get  more  of  vin  angry  retributive  kind  of  justice 
than  is  righteously  their  due.  The  book  is,  how- 
^  ever,  essentially  smart  and  readable  throughout — 
no  small  recommendation  as  books  go  now-a-days. 


GifvinasticSt  an  essential  Branch  of  Xational  Educa- 
tion, both  Public  ami  Private;  the  only  Remedy  to 
Improve  thepre^en t  Physical  Condition  of  Man .  By 
Captain  Ciiiosso.  liOndon :  Walton  and  Maberlv. 
1854. 

We  are  convinced,  with  the  author  of  this  trea- 
tise, that  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  body 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  every  function  in  a 
state  of  integrity  and  health,  is  the  surest  method 
of  promoting  not  only  bodily  but  intellectual 
rigour.  We  shall  have  better  thinkers,  more 
profound  philosophers,  and  more  able  statesmen 
when  we  have  a  more  vigorous  and  athletic  race. 
Any  course  of  education  for  the  limbs  and  mus- 
cles, therefore,  based  upon  hygienic  principles, 
demands  our  respect.  The  Captain  appears  to 
have  studied  his  subject  thoroughly  and  practi- 
cally, and  evidently  understands  it  well ;  and  the 
victims  of  dyspepsia  and  ennui  may  consult  him 
or  his  book  with  advantage.  No  school  is  de- 
serving of  the  notice  of  parents  and  guardians, 
which  neglects  the  training  of  children  of  either 
sex  in  gymnastic  exercises.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  compliment  the  Professor  on  his  perform- 
ance in  a  literary  point  of  view.  The  friends  (?) 
who  have  been  helping  him  have  abused  his  con- 
fidence. He  need  not  have  reserved  the  right  of 
translation ;  his  brochure  being  untranslateable  in 
its  present  state.  The  sense  of  it  might  doubt- 
less be  transferred  to  a  French  or  Italian  medium, 
which  would  be  an  advantage — seeing  tliat  the 

pages  before  us  are  in  no  language  that  is  either 

read  or  Bpoken  under  the  sun. 


■  llie  Sunday  at  Home.  LoJidon :  The  Pieligious  I 
;      Society.     1«54. 

i  We  have  here  the  first  monthly  part  of  a  ir 
i  published  with  the  praiseworthy  object  of  supp 
i  ing  the  masses  of  the  people  with  a  species 
literature,  suitable  for  perusal  during  the  hoo 
passed  at  home  on  the  Sabbath  day.  It  is  awd 
known  fact,  that,  at  present,  a  vast  amount  of  mo 
mischievous  and  demoralising  rubbish  is  mannfti 
tured  weekly,  if  not  for  the  express  purpose  < 
circulation  on  that  day,  at  least  with  the  peife 
knowledge  that  it  will  form  the  Sunday  icadii 
of  multitudes  of  the  industrious  classes.  It 
impossible  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  evil  flu 
produced :  the  effects  of  a  corrupt  literature  ai 
visible  whichever  way  we  turn,  and  in  this  readii 
age  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fonnk 
able  obstacles  to  serious  thinking,  and  the  graft 
of  sound  religious  views.  The  value  of  any  ka 
of  machinery  brought  to  bear  against  such  an  eii 
must  be  estimated  from  its  adaptability' to  meet  fl 
case  practically,  and  at  once.  To  do  this  effii 
tually,  the  dispensers  of  moral  poison  must  bemi 
on  their  own  ground,  by  the  dispensers  of  mori 
truth,  and  driven  from  the  market  by  the  iufluew 
of  not  only  a  better,  but  a  more  attractive  artidb 
The  work  before  us  seems  well  qualified  to  accon 
plish  the  desiderated  result.  Its  paper,  print,  in 
illustrations  are  immeasurably  beyond  the  con 
petition  of  the  publishers  of  the  garbage  to  whic 
we  have  alluded — and  its  literature  is  of  a  kin 
which  will  not  fail  to  interest,  as  well  as  iiistruft 
the  classes  for  whom  it  is  prepared.  The  appcii 
ance  of  such  a  work  should  meet  with  uiiivcfS 
recognition  from  all  ministers  and  school-teadia 
throughout  the  land. 


A  Letter  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  UniU 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland ,  on  the  Order  fi 
Morning  Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  I.tsTr.R,BJ 
London:  Sceieys.     1854. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Lester  proposes  to  the  digii 
taries  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  they  BboM 
abbreviate  the  Morning  and  Evening  Serricei*  Y 
reducing  the  Liturgy  to  a  less  wearisome  and  fc 
tiguing  length.  He  advocates  no  great  change>»o 
the  introduction  of  any  novelty,  but  mcrdy  wiA« 
to  do  away  with  some  few  repetitions,  the  abseic 
of  which  would  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  I* 
sen  the  beauty  or  destroy  the  completeness  of  ft 
service.  The  reasons  which  he  alleges  for  ft 
change  are,  the  exhausting  nature  of  the  serfK 
on  some  particular  occasions,  both  to  pastor  tf 
people,  and  the  opportunity  which  a  short 
service  would  give  to  many  parishioners  resififl 
at  a  distance  from  the  church,  of  attending  ^ 
tener  than  they  do.  These  reasons  we  think  tf 
sufficiently  valid,  and  he  might  have  added  anoft< 
of  no  less  weight — to  wit,  the  practice,  which  ft 
long  service  has  given  rise  to,  of  coming  clatto 
ing  into  church  about  the  middle  of  the  8C0fl> 
lesson,  a  disturbance  and  a  disgrace  from  vk* 
not  a  single  church  in  London  is  free,  and  w^ 
y^wxld  be,  for  the  most  part,  obviated  by  theitt 
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ntion.  We  have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  or  we 
would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  amended 
wnce :  but  it  is  ticklish  ground,  and  we  do  not 
ejqiect  any  verj'  speedy  reform. 


Hmlthy  Homes,  and  How  to  Make  Them.  By  W 
Babdwell,  Architect.  London:  Dean  and  Son. 
1654. 

Cd  author  of  this  volume  is  a  practical  man,  well 
Mquaintcd  with  the  important  subject  on  which 
Im  writes,  having  the  experience  of  thirty  years 
br  his  guide.  Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  in 
iridch  the  people  are  so  generally  interested,  or 
wnceming  which  so  much  popular  ignorance 
HBvails.  The  misery,  degradation,  disease,  and 
kei&  that  ensue  from  causes  clearly  preventible, 
n  let  forth  in  this  book,  in  striking  colours ;  and 
ne  feels  indignant  on  reading  it  at  the  impene- 
iaUe  apathy  of  the  parties  nearest  concerned, 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  decimated  by  conta- 
pQQs  and  epidemic  diseases,  rather  than  arouse 
tkmisclvcs  to  the  exercise  of  such  energies  as 
wwld  get  rid  of  the  plagues  to  which  they  are 
Ude.  There  is  sound  advice  in  these  pages, 
iJuch  all  who  design  to  build  would  do  well  to 
Mi  To  those  in  search  of  a  healthy  home,  the 
inter  says,  among  other  things — 

Be  sure  to  obsen'e  whether  the  water  from  the  rain- 
wler  pipes,  runs  into  a  gutter  across  the  foot  pavement 
j(  the  street ;  if  it  does  not,  you  are  ahuost  certain  to 
■eor  the  risk  of  suffering  from  the  inji^^ss  of  bad  air  to 
jwr  hiVLse.  The  Surveyors  of  Tavements,  in  some  dis- 
tMi,  armed  with  irresponsible  power — a  power  with 
*Kch  it  is  proved  no  man  can  be  safely  trusted — have 
litely  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  direct  that  rain-water 
pipes  should  be  continued  down  to  the  sew^er;  conse- 
^oentlv-,  when  a  drawing-room,  or  a  bed-room  window  is 
opwfrj,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  fresh  spring,  or 
•woner  air,  the  noxious  gases  from  the  sewer  pour 
*fcrwigh  tlw  joints  of  the  pipes  into  the  rooms. 

This  is  only  of  a  piece  with  the  conduct  of  the 
fiid  surveyors  in  other  respects;  ten  thousand 
Jttning  guUy-holes  gape  up  into  London  streets, 
•ittbg  from  their  grated  throats  the  foulest 
^bm,  poisoning  the  air  of  the  public  ways  to 
•4  an  eidient  that  a  stranger  is  frequently 
knocked  out  of  his  path  by  a  direful,  doomful 
ftach,  as  effectually  as  by  the  stroke  of  a  batter- 
Q|-iam.  All  these  foul  outlets  might  be  trapped 
•t  a  slight  expense,  and  their  death-dealing 
*tpours  shut  off — ^but  it  suits  a  surveyor  much 
kitter  to  introduce  them  into  our  domiciles,  lest 
■e  should  escape  by  keeping  at  home.  Again, 
ift  author  tells  us,  there  is  a  well-known,  and 
Pftfectly  effectual  plan,  by  which  houses  could  be 
•"■dwed  fire-proof  at  a  cost  something  less  than 
^  Kim,  the  interest  of  which  is  generally  paid 
fe  fire-insurance.     Yet,  says  he, 

Hot  one  house  in  a  thousand  has  been  made  lire-proof 
^this  plan,  although  the  expense  would  not  exceed 
y*ec  per  cent,  above  the  cost  of  a  combustible  building. 
'*!  «B  I  was  told  by  one  of  (the  inventor's)  family,  the 
i^KUiDce  companies  set  their  faces  against  it !  Here  is 
Mother  instance  of  the  unscrupulous  character  of  mam- 
*o.^  Eight  hundred  fires  occur  annually  on  the  average 
>  this  metropolia,  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  Ufe,  most 


of  which  would  bo  preventible  by  the  adoption  of  fire- 
proof houses;  but  victims  must  be  ollered  up,  that  the 
coffers  of  insurance  offices  may  be  replenished. 

To  remedy  the  multitudinous  evils  arising  from 
the  wretehed  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes,  the 
writer  proposes  that  the  wealthier  inhabitants 
should  tax  themselves,  if  but  to  the  amount  of  a 
shilling  a  quarter  each,  which  he  calculates  would 
amount  to  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  a  STim 
that,  properly  applied  to  the  purpose,  would,  he 
says,  effect  the  gradual  extinction  of  habitations  so 
disgraceful  to  lie  age  in  which  we  live.  We  beg  to 
submit  that  the  remedy  is  impracticable,  as  the  tax 
will  never  be  voluntarily  imposed,  and  would  not 
be  collected  if  it  were.  Instead  of  this  wo  should 
like  to  see  substituted  a  law,  which  would  con- 
demn to  forfeiture,  after  a  period  to  be  specified, 
ail  habitations  not  fit  in  every  decent  respect  for 
liuman  residence.  Such  a  law  would  be  perfectly 
just — not  less  so  to  the  landlord  than  to  the  tenant, 
and  its  enactment,  if  fair  time  for  the  amendment 
were  given  before  it  came  into  operation,  would 
result  in  a  speedy  reform  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor. 


A  Treatise  07i  Politics.  Translated  from  the  Latin 
of  Benedict  Spinoza.  By  William  Maccall. 
liOndon :  Holyoake  and  Co.     1854. 

Wk  are  sorry  that  a  work  so  interesting  and 
important  as  this  has  not  received  something  like 
justice  from  the  printer.  Verily  the  very  "  devil" 
himself  might  have  presided  over  the  composition 
of  the  volume  ;  and  even  he  must  have  been  in  a 
rage,  and  restricted  to  a  most  imperfect  set  of 
types.  Such  a  miserable  specimen  of  the  ai't  of 
printing  never  before  came  under  our  notice.  Un- 
fortunately the  book  is  without  an  imprimatur,  so 
that  the  censure  due  to  the  lazy  rascals  who  did 
the  mischief  is  very  likely  to  fall  on  the  heads  of 
the  publishing  establishment.  Surely  it  must 
have  been  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Ul-behaved 
boys  of  some  country  charity  school,  by  way  of 
punishing  them  for  bad  spelling  and  penmanship, 
and  they,  in  revenge,  have  carried  their  careless- 
ness into  the  experience  of  their  retribution  ! 

Baruch  de  Spinoza  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  on 
the  24th  of  November,  1G32.  He  was  a  Jew, 
being  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  many  Jewish 
families  who  were  driven  from  Spain  by  the  fierce 
religious  persecutions  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  He  had  two  sisters,  who  were  destitute 
of  common  affection,  and  habitually  treated  him 
with  indifference ;  on  the  death  of  his  parents  the 
brave  and  generous  Spinoza  avenged  their  unkind- 
ness  by  handing  over  to  them  the  money  which 
had  been  bequeathed  him.  Intended  for  com- 
mercial pursuits,  his  vast  attainments,  acquired 
by  the  aid  of  unusual  faculties  and  intense  appli- 
cation, utterly  unfitted  him  for  so  earthly  and 
groveUing  a  life,  to  which  his  natural  feelings, 
also,  were  strongly  repugnant.  The  parental 
purpose  was  therefore  changed,  and  he  was  de- 
voted to  those  studies  which  might  prepare  him 
for  the  dignity  of  a  iab\>\,    'Bc'^  wju  ^^>^»^xv^'^ 
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not  only  his  rivals,  but  oven  his  teachers,  and 
puzzled  them  by  tlie  profundity  of  his  questions. 
As  is  commonly  the  case  in  such  circumstances, 
they,  instead  of  satisfying  his  honourable  curiosity, 
punished  and  tiunted  him  as  a  heretic.  Some- 
time afterwards,  by  a  mean  trick,  his  distrust  of 
the  prevailing  Jewish  theology  was  elicited.  Two 
intimato  friends  of  liis,  pretending  doubts  on  some 
points  of  the  Jewish  creed,  sought  the  aid  of  his 
wisdom  and  experience.  lie  smiled,  and  referred 
them  to  Moses  and  the  prophets.  They  urged 
him  to  stotc  his  own  convictions.  He  did  so 
frankly ;  was  reported  to  the  chiefs  of  the  syna- 
gogue, before  whom  he  was  immediately  siun- 
moned,  and  by  whom,  after  every  bribe  had  been 
refused  by  him,  because  he  would  not  recant,  he 
was  threateningly  and  savagely  ordered  to  depart. 
A  stealthy  Jew  attempted  to  assassinate  him,  but 
the  stab  was  net  dangerous ;  and  nfter  solemn  and 
fierce  maledictions  ho  was  excommunicated.  He 
kept  hims(^lf  from  starvation  by  polishing  optical 
glusses.  In  16G0  he  left  his  native  city  and  went 
to  reside  near  Leyden,  where,  in  retirement  and 
repose,  he  prosecuted  those  studies  in  which  from 
infancy  ho  had  found  his  happiness.  His  first 
philosophical  work  was  entitled  *'  The  Principles 
of  the  Cartesian  Philosophy  Geometrically  De- 
monstrated," to  whicli  some  '*  Metaphysical 
lletiections "  were  added.  In  1 664  he  removed 
to  Yoerburgh,  and  in  1669  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  Hague.  In  1670  he  published  his  "  Trac- 
tatus  Theologico-Politicus,"  which  applies  philo- 
sophy to  religion  and  politics.  His  "Ethics" 
were  written  long  before  his  death,  but  the  pre- 
judices that  prevailed  against  him  prevented  their 
publication.  He  died  of  consumption,  on  the 
21st  of  February,  1677,  and  was  buried  on  the 
25th.  Noble,  generous,  honest,  simple  in  Ids 
habits,  humble  in  spirit,  of  a  pure  conscience, 
brave  to  endure  evil,  and  ever  ready  to  do  good — 
he  lived  and  died  a  time  philosopher.  Mr.  Maccall 
beautifully  says  in  his  pi-eface  to  this  valuable 
little  work,  "  Apart  altogether  from  the  estimate 
we  may  form  of  his  philosophy,  there  is  something 
imp[>eakably  interesting  in  the  life  and  character 
of  the  man.  The  prevailing  attitude  of  his  being 
was  a  kind  of  genial  stoicism,  in  which  endurance 
was  too  much  a  habit  to  be  felt  either  as  a  burden 
or  a  sorrow  ....  Besides  his  modest  valour  and 
sublime  patience,  the  things  wo  most  observe  in 
Spinozti  are,  his  hunger  for  the  Infinite,  his  thirst 
for  Deity,  his  unruffled  and  incessant  calm  amid 
speculations  so  subtle  and  so  profound,  his  disre- 
gard of  worldly  advantages,  his  superiority  to 
worldly  temptations,  his  self-denial,  his  tempe- 
rance, the  simplicity  of  his  tastes  and  his  habits, 
the  uniform  kindness  and  cordiality  of  his  man- 
ners. To  write  philosophy,  good  or  bad,  is  easier 
than  those  think  who  have  never  tried  it ;  but  to 
teach  an  exalted  philosophy  which  grasps  with 
one  hand  the  foundations  of  the  imi verse,  and 
points  with  the  other  to  the  stars  and  their  Maker, 
yet  manifest  the  veiy  essence  of  this  philosophy 
in  strenuous  and  victorious  deeds  that  mock  at 
peril  and  agony  and  disaster,  and  ask  no  recom- 
peDFo  hut  themselves — this  is  so  rare  a  spectad(i 


that  wo  cannot  help  bowing  down  to  it  a& 
miracle  when  we  encounter  it  in  Spinoza." 

This  **  Treatise  on  Politics,"  was  found  £ 
box  along  with  the  "  Ethics,"  a  '*  Treatise  on 
Culture  of  the  Intellect,"  and  a  *' Hebrew  Gib 
mar."  It  is  ffagmentarj",  not  having  been  ooi 
pleted  when  its  author  died.  As  the  translafa 
says,  "  Nearly  everything  in  the  following  pre 
duction  which  relates  to  political  mechanism  «d 
actuality,  is  as  unrealizable  as  const itution-makii^ 
on  paper  has  ever  been."  But  it  is  pregnaa 
with  valuable  suggestions,  and  may  be  ptudie 
with  immense  advantage  by  all  whowoiddtakean 
part  in  the  political  renovation  of  the  work 
llecognising  2)ower  as  the  foundation  of  all  do 
minion,  it  seeks  in  the  condition  of  power  i 
once  the  responsibilities  of  dominion,  and  & 
guarantees  of  order  and  of  freedom.  "  Mi^  i 
right,"  therefore  God  is  the  all- supreme ;  Iw 
might  in  order  to  its, own  manifestation,  need 
certain  restrictions,  sanctions,  and  definitely  M 
corded  si)heres.  And  thus  from  this  basal  prin 
ciple  a  reign  of  justice  and  of  liberty  is  eliminafcd 
The  incompleteness  of  the  disquisition  is  greefl] 
to  be  deplored. 

Mr.  Maccall  has  brought  to  his  labour  fli 
reverence  of  moral  greatness  with  all  the  et»o 
adequate  learning.  His  work  has  bceninWfl 
and  in  lov(?.  His  accustomed  energy,  and  hi^ 
toned  sympathies,  are  apparent  in  the  preto 
his  information,  discrimination,  and  honest  pi 
tience,  are  evinced  in  the  body  of  the  work,  * 
cordially  thank  him  for  this  valuable  contributki 
to  our  translated  literature. 


A  number  of  small  pamphlets  and  bookleteli 
u  pen  our  table,  to  each  of  which,  we  cannot,  forfO 
of  space,  give  a  separate  notice.  An  Infroiv^ 
to  the  Latin  CrrammaKfhj  A.  H.  Monteith,ttj 
modified  translation  of  the  first  **  ElementarboA 
of  Dr.  Sleidenstiicker,  a  work  likely  to  be  • 
useful  here  as  it  is  generally  throughout  GenmiJ 
The  June  number  of  the  Northern  Trikm} 
equal  to  its  predecessors,  and  presents  a  Tin» 
bill  of  fare.  The  Czar  and  ihd  2\trk  is  a  fl« 
glomerate  of  long-legged,  unequal-footed,  W 
bliug,  halting  verses,  barbarous  to  read,  • 
containing  nothing  beyond  the  most  trite  •■ 
common- place  ideas.  The  Great  Wim  IV* 
popularhj  called  Armageddon,  is  another  rival  tf 
imitation  of  llie  '*  Coming  Struggle,"  price  ■> 
pence.  The  Points  of  War  is  a  rhapso&J 
si)asmodical,  yet  rather  tame  attempt  to  iw 
the  war  question  by  means  of  some  very  uncoil 
mon  metres,  not  likely  to  be  set  to  any  pinpW 
tune.  Scotland,  and  Tfcr  Union  mth  Englttfi^  i 
a  very  angry  and  very  ungrammarical  pampb* 
which,  as  the  author  announces  himself  as  W 
**  of  a  pretty  set  of  damned  idiots,"  wo  may  \ 
excused  from  further  criticising.  The  Jhmii0 
Bank,  being  the  Experiences  of  a  Cltrh  tkerih} ' 
a  rhyming  jeu  d' esprit,  in  which  there  is  i* 
humour,  but  the  cream  of  which  is  no  crea»' 
us,  who  know  nothing  of  the  peculiar  and  peieu* 
QVitium^tanccs  which  give  force  to  the  aatfre. 
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Iiiiaiial  Fnmneial  Fire  Insurance  Company.— At  tho  ■ 
lot  annual  meeting  of  this  compnny,  at  the  offices,  in 
Qka^side — Robert  Renting,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair — ifr.  | 
Unnnd  Clench,  the  secretary,  road  the  report,  whicli ' 
itilcdthat—  I 

•In  applying  themselves  to  the  arduous  and  rospon-  • 
db  undertaking  of  estabbshing  so  large  and  important 
■astitution,  the  directors  were  fully  aware  of  the  ditli- 
illies  which  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have 
tededit;  but  lookiug  to  the  vast  rosouroes  and  capa- 
afilies  to  be  derived  from  its  connection  with  the  Na- 
xmI  Provincial  Life  Assurance  Society,  and  the  neces- 
i^  which  existed  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fire  Com- 
>ij  upon  more  liberal  pnnciples  than  had  hitherto 
Mi  adopted,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  promises  of 
^jjport  which  the  directoi-s  received  fr<>m  so  many  of 
ktf  friends  and  coadjutors,  they  were  sanguine  of  the 
■nets  of  the  company,  based  on  soimd  pnnciples,  and 
lonhieted  with  skilful  management.     The  principle  of- 
lOtiuUty  in  life  assurance  had  long  been  recognised  as 
hemost  jast  and  equitable ;  and  the  main  object  which 
ke  foanders  of  this  institution  had  in  view  in  its  csta- 
>&hiDent  was  to  apply  that  same  j)rinciifle  to  fire  insu- 
laee  which  had  been  attended  with  such  signal  success 
Blifb  assurance.    After  mature  dehberation,  tlie  capital 
f  the  company  was  fixed  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  ster- 
^,'diTided  into  25,000  JCiO  shares,  with  X'l  i>er  share 
4  op,  thus  yielding  au  available  working  capital  of 
%flS}0,  which  was  considered  and  has  been  found  amply 
lident  for  all  safe  and  practical  purposes.     Diuing  the 
mdil  year,  the  company  etfcctcd  '^,:i(K)  insui-ances,  for 
■tt  amounting  to    ono    million    and     a  half.    The 
Onuums     and     duty     received     tliereon     amount    to 
jttl212s.  lOd.,  whilst  tho  losses  paid  diuing  the  same 
rtod  amount  to  only  i>14()  ()s.  Od.     Tlie  funds  of  the 
QBpaityhave  been  safely  and  securely  investe<l :  and  by 
iluig  advantage  of  the  state  of  the  money  unu-ket,  the  I 
inetors  have  been  enabled  to  employ  those  fiuids  so  | 
Anntageously,  as  to  be  enabled  to  pay  u  dividend  of  live 
creent.  upon  the  paid-up  capital,  without  cnoroa<']iing 
9<io  the  premium  fund.     The  <lirectors  have  had  under 
Oilideration  the  subject  of  the  duty  on  fire  insurance,  j 
^they  congratulated  theiusclves  on  being  the  first  to  i 
ttition  the  House  of  Commons,  withtlu;  view  to  its  I 
9eal  or  modification  ;   tlie  directors  have  also  caused  I 
ctitions  to  be  sent  in  from  various  paits  of  the  countrj-,  | 
•Atfcey  trust  they  have  succeeded  in  directing  attention  ;' 
^tbeevil  consequences  of  continuing  this  unjust  and 
Wiooous  tax.     Although  in  the  present  linimcial  state 
ftfae  country  the  directors  do  not  deem  it  pnident  to 
Wis  a  reduction  of  taxation  on  the  (iovtrnment,  they,  , 
••tttheless,  arc  fully  prepared,  as  soon  as  a  fitting  time  , 
lives,  again  to  agitato  this  important  question.     In  ' 
iBdosion,  the  directors  would  urge  on  the  proprietors 
M  necessity  of  using  their  intluence  to  extend  the  busi- 
es of  the  company,  and  make  known  its  advantage  in  . 
« various  locttHties ;  the  liberal  principbj  adopted  by  i 
iieompany  of  returning  one -hall"  the  profits  to  the  in-  I 
wd,  must  give  it  the  preferonco  over  the  piurely  pro- 


prietary ofBces,  and  secure  for  it  a  liberal  amount  of 
patronage  and  8ui)port." 

The  chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which 
having  been  put  and  carried  unanimously,  he  also  moved 
the  declaration  of  a  dividend,  at  tho  rat«  of  5  per  cent, 
per  annum,  free  from  income  tax,  payable  on  and  after 
tlie  12th  of  June  ensuing,  which  was  also  earned. 

Various  business  resolutions  were  then  put  and  passed, 
and  tlie  meeting  separated. 

People's  ProYident  Assnranoe  Society. —  The  first 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  chief 
office,  47,  Charing-cross,  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  30,  at 
six  o'clock.  T.  Y.  M*Christy,  Esq.,  (Revising  Barrister 
for  the  City  of  Lond<m,)  in  the  chair. 

^Vfter  some  remarks  l)y  the  chairman,  3Ir.  W.  Avens 
read  the  following  report : — 

"  Your  direi^.tors,  in  presenting  their  first  annual  report, 
think  it  proper  to  revert  to  the  prominent  objects  sought 
to  be  obtained  by  the  establishment  of  the  society. 

"The  People's  Assurance  Society  was  intended  by  its 
promoters  to  combine  the  business  of  all  classes  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  so  as  to  give  all  the  advantages  of  Life 
Assm'ance  to  working  men,  without  lessening  the  profits 
to  shareholders  or  the  higher  class  of  policy-holders. 
To  effect  these  object**,  the  range  of  bu^ine-s  included 
assurances  of  from  .15  to  X'5,(MK) — thus  renied\ing  the 
defect  in  the  Friendly  Societies*  Act  which,  by  restricting 
tlieir  scope  of  business,  hinders  them  from*  flourishing 
as  commercial  institutions. 

"  In  order  the  better  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
working  men,  it  v,as  arranged  to  receive  fortnightly  pay- 
ments, thus  giving  the  utmost  convenience  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  It  was  also  arranged  that  the  busmoss  of 
the  Equitable  Provi<lent  Institution,  a  Triendly  Society 
on  the  Life  Assunuice  principle,  for  benefit  in  sickness, 
should  be  conducteil  in  tho  same  Utfices,  and  by  the  same 
agents,  at  a  per  centago  upon  th;'  receipts,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble working  men  to  provitle  nguinst  all  the  casualties 
which  come  under  the  laws  of  mortality  and  sickness. 

*•  The  total  amount  of  assur.'nces  proposed  for  up  to 
the  2Hth  of  April,  1K54,  was  .1*1:17, visi ;  the  amount  de- 
chned,  withdrawn,  and  under  consideration,  was  .i'L'i,'^?'.) ; 
lea\-ing  X'l'2a,55-.>  as  the  anmunt  of  assurances  actunlly 
effected,  which,  tt>^»etlicr  wiih  the  amount  of  .C41.'-i:;(i 
transferred  from  the  Equitable  Trovidont  Instituiion, 
makes  the  whole  business,  up  to  the  'J^th  of  April, 
X164,78H  4s.,  the  annual  premiums  upon  which  are  about 
4;5,.SO0. 

"  That  this  amount  of  business  (which  your  directors 
regard  as  quite  satisfactory;  has  been  attained  with  a 
due  regard  to  economy  in  expenditure  is  sufiicicntly 
proved  by  the  balance-sheet,  which  has  been  duly  auditeii 
and  submitted  to  this  meeting. 

"  Active  agencies  are  now  established  in  most  of  tb'-^ 
large  towns  iu  the  khigdom,  and  \our  directors  ha\.' 
every  reason  to  hope  for  a  rapid  exten.sion  thn-ughout  tbo 
entire  country. 

"The  small  amount  of  Ule  clxuw^  V-'^V^*^'*   V^»>  ^\^ 
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proof  of  the  care  and  skill  of  the  agents  and  medical 
examiners,  to  whom  your  directors  hereby  tender  their 
thanks. 

"In  conclusion,  the  directors  would  urge  upon  the 
tjhareholders  the  propriety  of  iudi^'idual  exertion  in 
placing  prominently  before  their  friends  the  peculiar 
claims  of  the  society,  as  the  only  additional  effort  needed 
to  speedily  realise  its  prominent  object,  and  to  make  the 
People'a  Assurance  Society  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
institutions  of  the  day. 

"  Thojias  Y.  McChristie,  Chairman,*' 


EXPENDITUKE. 

Preliminary  expenses,  including  law 
charges,  registration,  stamps  for  deed, 
Actuary  for  Tables,  &c.,  and  all  other 


General  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditure  from 
June  15, 1853,  to  April  30, 1854. 

BECEIFTS.  £       «.    d. 

Capital  Account — 
Deposit  on  shares  . .         . .         . .         . .      7,430    0    0 

Advances  on  deposit  1,562    0    0 : 

Premiums  received  3,137    3     2 

Ilecoivcd  in  cash,  but  not  to  be  returned 

as  premiums,  by  the  agents,  until  close 

of  June  quarter 200  10    4 

Loan  Account — 
Repaymentof  loans  and  interest  ..         ..         273    0    0 
Keceipts  on  account  of  expenses  . .         . .        104  14    1 


^12,807    2    7 


charges  up  to  date  of  complete  registra- 
tion, April  10,  1853         

Commission  on  shares  sold 

Agency    Extension — Salaries,    travelling 

expenses,  <tc 

Charges  of  Management — 

Directors'  fees         . .         . .         . . 

Salaries — Chief  office  and  agencies 

Bent  Accoimt — Chief  office  and  agendeii 

Printing,  stationery,  and  advertising 

Petty  cash,  postages,  wages,  and  other 
small  charges 

Policy  stamps 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  rates,  taxes,  car- 
riage of  parcels,  &c 

Incidental  Expenses — 

Commission,  canvassing  fees,  &c. 

Medical  fees  

Lease  of  premises,  fixtures,  and  alterations 

Furniture,  chief  office  and  agencies 

Ke-assurances 

Claims — Life  policies         

Endowments 

Advances  re-paid,  including  interest 

Loans  on  personal  security  in  connexion 

with  life  policies  

B;)lances — 

Due  per  shareholders*        

Balances  in  banker's  hands 

Amount  due  fh)m  borrowers  on  loans    . . 


£ 

l,41l« 
203 

020 

22^ 
04C¥ 
413i 
56"^      j| 

26^     X 
110 

254   ig 

U2  10 
225  19  i 
51.3    Olj 
2.53  10  0 

78    5  # 
V^7  W  0 

II    7  0 
310  lb  0 

2,991   0  0    I 

2,087  10  0     , 

m  10  I 

2,7M   7  8 


jC12,W7  2  7 
The  report  of  the  directors  appeared  to  give  modi 
satisfaction  to  all  present. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

[Since  the  article  on  "  University  Reform  "  went  to  press  a  clause  has  been  carried,  for  the  Miim^ 
all  theological  tests  in  matriculation  at  Oxford,  hy  a  majority  of  91  in  a  house  of  413,  Jnd  iUh  H 
against  the  stuhhom  opposition  of  the  Government !  With  true  Whiggish  pervwsity  Lord  Johk  iud 
voted  against  the  clause  !  A  second  clause,  abolishing  all  tests  in  the  taking  of  degrees  in  arts,  fc»,  •* 
medicine,  was  stupidly  rejected  by  a  majority  of  9  in  a  house  of  401.  JFhat  an  intelligent  and  eoiutdud 
senate  is  ours  f] 


OXFORD  PILWiraO  VB.T.%S,  UJJJDlKOTO^f, 


TAIT'S 
DINBUEGH  MAGAZINE 


AUGUST,  1854. 


GRiJN    AGAIN. 


rum  Amutaiiui — ^but  before  calling  upon 
ni  to  take,  in  company  with  the  Yien- 
and  his  Iranslator,  a  turn  or  two  in  and 
)  Austrian  metropolis,  we  have  to  beg 
n  to  say  a  word  in  their  ear — aside.  Our 
npon  the  general  merits  of  the  smaller 
Griin  was  communicated  to  them  in  our 
tice  of  the  eminent  bard;  and  we  then 
to  assert  that  a  slight  extract,  as  a  spe- 
ould  sufficiently  support  the  justice  of 
jciation — appreciation  which  (whilst  it 
iocount  occasional  offences,  such  as  need- 
ition  of  phrase  and  thoughts,  sometimes 
les,  pursued  to  excess)  estimated  them, 

as  worthy  interpretations  of  pure  and 
entiment,  of  genuine  sensibility  to  ex- 
ture,  and  genuine  sympathy  with  the 
eart.  Now,  the  minor  poems  of  our 
J  very  numerous ;  and  we  are  compelled 
that  we  are  in  great  embarrassment  for 

Our  readers,  we  trust,  will  not  allow 
XBiion  to  go  any  further — and  in  that 
J  we  will  endeavour  to  call  a  smile  into 
itenance,  under  favour  of  which  we  may 
;lide  through  the  difficulty.  Many  a 
ras  embarrassment  has  been  evaded  by 
pedients.  Louis  the  Crafty  diverted  the 
3d  of  his  cousin  of  Burgundy,  by  a  timely 
n  of  the  jocular.  Shall  we,  whose 
lore  loyal  than  Louis's,  be  less  successful 
saders — ^less  choleric  than  Duke  Charles  ? 
;he  venture,  at  all  events — Anastatius 

3E  FAITHFUL  COMPANION. 

had  a  comrade  tnie, 
[  was,  there  he  was  too ; 
at  home  he  went  not  away, 
ent  out  he  was  sure  not  to  stay. 

for  both  of  us  we  kept, 

B  bed  together  slept, 

our  clothes  was  one  and  the  same, 

fhen  I  courted  my  love  he  came. 

ras  going  the  other  day 

hills  to  take  my  way, 

itick  all  ready  to  start — cried  he, 

•  leave  111  bear  you  company." 

tt. — HO.   OfXLYIU. 


So  out  we  stroll  without  a  word — 

Fresh  rise  the  green  trees  above  the  green  sward, 

Warm,  wooing  airs  all  around  us  spread. 

But  my  fnend  looks  sulky  and  shaikes  his  head. 

Up  on  high  sings  a  chorus  of  larks  so  clear — 
What  does  he  do  but  stop  his  ear ! 
The  rose-bush  fragrances  all  the  vale — 
Whilst  he  turns  giddy  and  deadly  pale. 

And  as  we  were  climbing  the  hill,  he  'gan 
Straightway  to  lose  his  breath,  poor  man ! 
I  mounted  and  mounted  with  joyous  glow. 
Whilst  he  stood  a-choking  down  below. 

All  alone  in  that  wild  joy  of  mine 
Stood  I,  on  the  summit,  amid  the  sunshine, 
Green  meads  around,  heath  flowers  a-near  me, 
And  the  larks  and  the  moimtain  breeze  to  cheer  me. 

And  as  I  downward  wended  my  way, 
I  stumbled  upon  a  corpse  that  lay, 
*'  Alack,  'tis  he !  dead  lies  he  here. 
My  trustiest  mate  this  many  a-yeai- !" 

Then  straight  I  had  a  deep  grave  made. 
And  silently  in  it  the  body  I  laid, 
Then  duly  set  at  its  head  a  stone. 
And  carved  this  little  inscription  upon  : — 

"  Here  lies  my  oldest,  truest  friend — 
Sir  Hypochondriac — met  his  end 
By  the  nealthy  breeze  o'  the  hills  that  blows, 
By  song  of  lark  and  scent  of  rose. 

*'  All  luck  to  come  I  wish  him  fain — 
So  that  we  never  meet  again. 
From  that  Heaven  grant  me  its  protection. 
And  from  his  lively  resurrection !" 

As  good  a  prescription  this,  to  kill  and  cure, 
as  any  the  faculty  ever  hit  upon.  Air  and  exer- 
cise ;  exercise  and  air ;  the  best  remedies  after  all 
— experto  credite,  good  readers — for  "a  mind 
diseased,"  of  that  disorder. 

But  listen  to  our  poet  in  another  strain.  He 
is  a  poet ;  he  loves  nature,  he  loves  humanity — 
and  he  knows  what  a  poet  has  to  do  with  them, 
and  they  with  him.  We  saw  no  infrequent 
flashes  of  these  affinities  among  the  Romamen 
Krant%  of  the  Let%te  Bitter;  we  meet  similar 
intimations  amid  the  walks  of  the  Viennese  min- 
strel. His  other,  his  epic  poems,  abound  in  such 
sentiments;  his  minor  pieces  have  them  generally 
for  a  foundation.    The  foUoNuixi^  wV^^^r.^  ^Ssisi.^ 
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may  serve  as  a  summary  of  poetic  sensibilities 
and  poetic  vocations.  We  have  seen  what  the 
"  Last  Chevalier"  was ;  let  us  see  what  the  '*  Last 
Poet"  is  to  be.  If,  ^vith  reference  to  the  former, 
a  well-known  couplet  may  be  altered  in  favour  of 
Anastatius, 

Tho  best  of  all  the  bards  was  he, 
That  sang  of  "  German"  chivalry  ; 

with  reference  to  the  latter,  we  may  clearly 
affirm,  that  it  is  a  song  o/the  "Last  Minstrel,"  hj 

— not  tho  lost, 
When  he  the  tale  recounted. 

DER  LETZTE  DICHTER. 

"WTien  will  ye  tire  of  rhyming, 

PoetH.  insatiate  throng! 
WHien  will  tliero  be  an  end  of  it, 

That  old  eternal  song? 

"  Is  not  the  horn  of  plenty, 

Drained  of  its  copious  flow  ? 
Pluck't  every  flower?  each  fountain 

Exhausted  long  ago?" 

Long  as  the  sun's  proud  chariot 

O'er  the  azure  track  is  driven, 
And  but  one  human  countenance 

Looks  up  to  it  in  heaven. 

I^ng  as  yon  heaven  its  storehouse 

Of  storms  and  holts  contains. 
And  tliat  to  shudder  at  their  rage 

A  single  heart  remains. 

Long  as  when  storms  are  over, 

A  radiant  rainbow  glows ; 
A  single  bosom  pants  for  ])eace, 

Porgiveness,  and  repose. 

Long  as  the  night  her  pathway 

Sows  with  the  starry  seed  ; 
And  yet  one  man  the  charactci-s 

I'  tlie  golden  writ  can  read. 

I^ng  as  the  moon  comes  shining. 

One  heart  still  feels  and  yearns ; 
Long  as  the  wild-wood  whispering  breathes, 

And  soothes  one  heart  that  bums. 

Long  as  the  springs  come  greenly, 

And  rosy  arbours  twine  ; 
Lon^  as  bright  faces  smile,  and  eyes 

Lit  up  with  pleasure  slunc. 

Long  as,  with  cypress  shaded. 
Graves  o'er  their  inmates  mourn, 

Long  as  an  eye  is  left  to  weep, 
A  heart  to  break  forlorn. 

So  long  on  earth  abidcth 

The  goddess  Poesy ; 
And  with  her,  whom  she  loves  and  owns, 

Walketh  exultingly : 

Till,  singing  and  exulting 

Through  this  old  gray  abode, 
Last  Poet,  from  the  ancient  eartli 

The  Last  Man  takes  his  road. 

Still  the  great  all-Creator 

Holds  in  his  hand  the  while 
Creation,  like  a  fresh-blown  flower, 

Beneath  His  gracious  smile. 

When  once  of  this  great  world-flower 

The  bloom  hath  (lied  away. 
And  earth,  and  sun,  and  starry  globes 

Are  shed  like  blossom-spray; 


Thm  may  ye  ask — ^if  haply 

Ye  list  to  ask  so  long — 
AVhether  at  last  there  is  an  end 

O'  th'  old  eternal  song. 

To  amateurs  of  German  poetry,  in  the  original, 
we  will  just  indicate  one  or  two  more  among  tho 
minor  poems  of  Count  Aucrsperg,  deserving  of 
their  attention.  The  pieces,  "  Fmie  und  Turmt;** 
**  Versehiedene  Trau&r;"  "  Pome  ies  Dampfn;" 
*'Der  dlte  JKamodiant ;**  "Die  heiden  SaOgerhieni^ 
and  last,  but  far  from  least,  "  Die  Siknitrnf 
will  well  repay  perusal ;  and,  we  are  confident, 
attest  the  qualities  to  which  wc  have  paid  our 
tribute  of  praise.  Wc  can  do  no  more  than  name 
them  here,  compatibly  with  tho  space  to  be  de- 
voted to  our  promised  promenade.  To  i^  let  u 
proceed. 

The  story^  (if  we  may  call  it  so)  of  the  "  Sftr 
ziergdnge  etnes  Wietier  Poeien" — ^which begins  with 
a  dedication  to  Uhland — ^is  briefly  this.  Fnmi  the 
height,  called  the  CobenzJherg,  the  poet  looks  dowa 
upon  the  great  imperial  city  of  the  Danube,  npot 
Austria,  t£e  richly  gifted,  both  with  betutyiBd 
with  fertility;  and  amid  the  contemplation  of  ito 
natural  endowments  and  inherent  elemente  tf 
projsperity,  feels  for  the  political  privations  of  iii 
people ;  hears  the  scarce-uttered  cry  of  his  bre- 
thren, suffering  from  penury  of  liberty  and  lig^; 
interprets  their  cravings ;  carries  fhem  boldij,  hot 
respectfully,  into  the  presence  of  the  arch-aathor 
of  the  evil ;  and,  at  last,  bears  them  affiBCtionatdy 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne— to  the  cogniniMea 
'<  Yater  Franz"  himself.  He  lashes  xxnspm^ 
the  administrative  system  of  the  great  abscduM 
statesman;  but  he  manifests  no  partialities ftri 
democratic  rigime.  He  demands  Free  TAde- 
frce  entrance  for  foreign  industry  and  foraign  in- 
tellect ;  deplores  the  unsociable  isolated  pMM* 
of  his  Austria  amidst  European  dvilmtioi; 
calls  for  the  abolition  of  tho  barriers  and  the 
abasement  of  the  whole  edifice  of  restrictioii,  co- 
ercion, and  espionage,  that  (Usgraced  anddegnM 
his  country  in  the  eyes  of  others  and  in  its  ovif 
but  ho  does  not  seek  the  overthrow  of  prnfr 
palities  and  powers  as  such  ;  and  we  feel  tofewMj 
certain,  whatever  Prince  Clemens  VenceeUw 
may  have  said  to  the  contrary,  that  the  poet  wonii 
have  been  satisfied  to  obtain  the  reralts  he  in- 
vokes from  the  constituted  authorities  of  thedaji 
without  any  change  in  the  form  of  government 
or — to  what  any  change  amounted,  in  the  ](ette^ 
nich  view  of  things — "  destruction  of  the  ori«» 
of  society."  Mingled  with  tho  minstrel's  liuK»* 
tations  for  the  present,  and  hopeful  promieee  or 
pathetic  warnings  for  the  fature,  are  some  sdou* 
rable  pictures  of  the  past — ^historical  leminisoeBOflV 
more  or  less  suggestive  of  application  to  the  ff^ 
object — viz.,  the  liberalizing  of  the  Austrian  i^ 
tern,  the  emancipation  of  his  country  firom  0 
unworthy  and  enervating  thrall,  and  its  eau^t 
tion,  among  European  monarchies^  of  Ihertfkte 
which  its  natural  endowments^  under  a  fidr  devf 
lopment  of  its  energies,  should  entiUe  it  AllAi* 
is  executed  with  abundant  graces  of  langiWISj 
richness  of  imagery,  variety  of  metaphor,  i* 
vigpur  of  verse.    Ezuberanoe,  indeed|  amoontitO} 
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tbe  chief  Bault,  to  be  found  in  the 
>romenading  poet.  His  imagery 
L  him  that  it  occasionally  obscures 
illustrate :  he  now  and  then  pur- 
j  an  idea  not  worth  pursuing ;  and 
ed,  by  his  greatest  friends  and  ad- 
ielves,  that  sometimes  he  lays  such 
upon  a  simile  or  a  metaphor,  that 
tmg  it  out  of  them  before  it  has 
maltreated.  These  are  blemishes, 
\mi  they  are  so  incomparably  less 
he  beauties,  that  we  do  not  so  very 
ut  their  occurrence.  We  a-hem, 
charitable  smile,  shrug  a  shrug  of 
it  costs  us  little — eh  !  que  voulez 
pass  these  objects  of  offence,  and 
midst  glorious  scenery  in  a  glorious 
I  chariot ;  or — ^if  you  like  it  better 
J  train  of  prime  poetry.  Let  us  now 
I  for  a  moment  on  the  Cohenzlb&rg. 
stands  Anastatius.  We  spy  him, 
K)y  espied  George  Borrow  on  the 
a  certain  cathedral- city.  **  Lo  ! 
—the  Sapengro  on  the  hill!"  It 
aaed,  alas,  that  there  were  who 
:  the  voice  of  this  charmer  of  ser- 
le  charmed  so  wisely  and  so  well. 

;here  below  me,  like  a  calm  greon  sea 

vision  circles,  hovering  like  the  "  wild 

Ls  of  ships  on  ocean,  tracks  of  slender 

ream  —  meandering  Danube — wend 
nr-winding  way." 

burg,  all  gleaming  like   the  fusing 
^ 

island-studded  stately  ai'chipelago. 
iperb  and  spacious,  peei-s  odb  island 
►wn — 

*ring  totvrs  majestic,  dark  as  pine- 
ng  down. 

the  Caesars!  'tis  Vienna!    But  to  me 

ak  into  an  island — once  a  wide  and 

«a. 

ere  generations'  weary-working  toils 

itness  now?  all  covered  by  this  little 
no! 

i;  enter  we  that  famous  city;  the 
y  call  it,  of  Central  Europe ;  the 
Mence  of  congresses  and  conferences. 
jader  thinks  it  no  such  easy  matter 
ama,  with  all  the  Austrian  alarm, 
police  arrayed  in  arms  against  him; 
k  is  bad  enough  now,  concludes  it 
)n  worse  then.  Without  weighing 
^e  merits  of  the  actual  and  ancient 
9,  we  will  merely  observe  that  poets 
\  of  their  own ;  and  by  an  artifice, 
hich  lies  with  Anastatius  himself, 
^es  in  that  ail-but  forbidden  metro- 
re  are  introduced  into  one  of  its 
Palace?  And  of  whom,  of  all 
ifltocracy  ?  Of  the  Lichtenstein, 
subject,  at  once;  octopartite  pos- 
e  dietical^  and  General  im  Raiser- 


lichen  Bienst ;  reigning  over  six  thousand  souls 
near  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  revelling  in 
bi-palatial  residence — ^intra  et  extra  muros — at 
Vienna?  In  the  mansion  of  the  Esterhazys, 
those  Shepherd-Kings  ....  of  Hungary?  or 
of  Dietrichstein,  Schwartzenberg,  Tour,  and 
Taxis  ?  Of  Windish-Gratz,  or  Lubomirski  ?  Of 
Colloredo,  or  Montenuovo  ?  No  !  Of  a  greater 
than  they  all — ^in  the  salons  of  ...  .  We  will 
not  detam  you  longer — ^read  and  recognise. 

DBAWING-KOOM  SCENE. 

In  the  festive  halls  at  even  brightly  are  the  lustres 

burning, 
Lofty  mirrors  all  around  the  rays  in  myriad  darts 

returning, 
And  amidst  the  sea  of  light  in  graceful  and  majestic 

throng. 
Aged,  venerable  matrons,  blooming  beauties,  sweep 

along. 

And  bedeckt  with  cross  or  riband,  stalk  with  calm 

and  measured  pace, 
Gallant  soldiers,   serious  statesmen — War's  rough 

minions,  men  of  place. 
But  there  's  One,  I  mark,  whose  footsteps  every  eye 

pursues  with  care ; 
Yet  of  them  that  dare  approach  liim,  sooth,  the  chosen 

number  's  rare. 

That  is  Austria's  helmsman,  who  the  stout  and  stately 

vessel  guides, 
Who  in  Europe's  high  assembly  thinks  for  her,  for 

her  decides, 
Acts  for  A^  ...  .  Yet  now  behold  him !  see,  how 

affable  to  all, 
How  polite,  and  e'en  how  modest !  courteous  both  to 

great  and  small  I 

Scant  and  negligently  shine  his  stars  and  orders :  but 
a  smile. 

Gentle  and  engaging  ever,  plays  upon  his  face  the 
while. 

Whether  now  he  lift  the  roseleaves  on  some  lovely 
bosom  lying, 

Or  bestrew  tne  shreds  of  kingdoms— just  like  rose- 
leaves,  frail  and  dying. 

Equal  charm  that  voice  possesses,  now  round 
beauty's  ringlets  coiling 

With  sweet  flatt'ry — now  anointed  heads  of  kingly 
crowns  despoiling: 

Almost  blest  the  man  I  reckon,  whom  his  word — 
so  soft  its  tone — 

Bans  to  rugged  rocks  of  Elba,  or  to'  Numkatz*  dun- 
geon lone.* 

Ah  I  could  Europe  now  behold  him ;  so  obliging  is 
his  air ; 

How  the  shorn  ecclesiastic,  how  the  moustached 
militairey 

How  the  star-besprinkled  placeman,  by  his  courtesy 
is  won ; 

And,  the  ladies  I  ....  old  ones,  flattered ;  young, 
enchanted,  ....  half  undone. 

Man  of  state  and  man  of  state-craft  I  since  just  now 
thou'rt  in  the  mood, 

And— but  chief  on  this  occasion— gracious  art  to  all 
and  good, 

See !  without,  a  needy  client  at  thy  door  is  waiting- 
one,  . 

Who,  to  be  supremely  happy,  craves  thy  gracious  nod 
alone. 


•  The  fortress  wher«  AlexMidw  Y^^'iXwiM  -^^^  twv- 
fined. 
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'Tis  a  good,  respectful  creature  :  .  .  trust  me,  there's 
no  need  to  fear, 

He  no  hidden  poniard  carries  underneath  his  homely 
gear. 

Tis  Uie  honest  Austrian  people, — frank,  well-bred — 
It  prays,  you  see, 

Quite  politely :  "  Prince,  pray  might  I  take  the  free- 
dom to  befree?** 

The  wonder  is,  that  a  petition  preferred  so 
politely  could  be  resisted  by  an  oppressor  so 
obliging.  But  gracefulness  is  a  great  quality  in 
a  tyrant  as  in  a  headsman :  and  this  exquisite 
executioner  may  undoubtedly  make  his  bow  be- 
fore posterity,  as  Sir  Archibald  de  Hagcnbach 
before  the  populace,  and  claim  applause  for  the 
ease  and  elegance  with  which  he  lopped  off  the 
head  ....  of  Liberty.  We  suppose,  by  the 
way,  that  it  was  in  some  such  rhtnian  as  the  one 
just  depicted  ....  or  was  it  amidst  the ''rr^rn^ 
d$Ja  crime?**  ....  that  the  Prince  unbosomed 
himself  to  Mistress  TroUope,  and  discovered  to 
that  discreet  gentlewoman  ^e  mysterious  sim- 
plicities  of  the  art  of  government. 

This,  for  an  interior  sketch  in  Vienna.  We 
wonder  how  it  looks  out  of  doors ;  and  at  night 
too.  Poets  of  yarious  degrees  of  merit  have 
looked  upon  various  cities  with  various  emotions, 
and  chosen  various  hours  for  the  view.  When 
Westminster  Bridge  has  disappeared  bodily,  it 
will  survive  in  the  immortal  lines  which  the  aspect 
of  London  from  its  station  inspired  to  the  Moun- 
tain Bard  of  Rydal,  amid  the  rising  beauty  of  the 
morning.  The  rhymer  D^saugiers,  at  once  a 
midnight  boozer  and  a  peep-o'-day  boy,  has  pre- 
sented us  with  two  effective  pictures  of  nocturnal 
and  matutinal  Lutetia — ''Paris  la  l^uit"  and 
"Paris  le  Matin"  are,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, the  only  pieces  of  that  unconscionable  versi- 
fier of  the  CavMu,  worth  remembering.  So  we 
can  always  criticise  the  two  great  capitids  of  "  the 
Western  Powers  "  by  means  of  a  poetical  hrgnon, 
ready  to  our  hand  and  eye.  Our  Mend  furnishes 
us  with  a  tableau  in  which  we  see  how  the  great 
city  of  Central  Europe,  the  capital  of,  we  hope, 
a  proximate  party  to  the  Occidental  Alliance,  looks 
— or  looked  some  twenty  years  ago — to  a  poet 
rambling  in  its  streets  after  nightfall,  and  with 
what  sentiments  it  filLs  him. 

NACHTGEDANKEN. 

When  in  silent  nights  of  starlight  town  and  country 

lie  in  slumber. 
And  the  noisy  crowds  no  longer  square  and  market 

jdace  encumber. 
Then,  ah,  then,  I  love  to  wander  through  the  streets 

forsaken  all — 
Long,  long  promenades  where  echoes  hollowly  my 

lone  footfall. 

Like  a  vast  deserted  field  of  battle— silent  so  and 

drear, —  • 

Lies  this  city ;— little  passions  fought  their  little 

battle  here ; 
Now,  there  rests  upon  it  stillness  vast  as  death,  as 

death  serene : 
Spirits  only,  visions  only,  gently  gliding  o'er  the 
Boene 


In  yon  heav'n  the  stars  are  shining.    Each  lair  star 

that  shines  above 
Has  its  human  heart  below  here,  object  of  its  H^t 

and  love. 
Therefore  'tis  that  they're  so  busy,  whilst  o*  aigLts 

we  sleeping  are ; 
But  there's  one  that  has  not  much  to  do  just  now,  iry 

little  star. 

Ay,  shake  down  thy  stars,  thou  heaven !  thick  u 

golden  grain  in  show'rs, 
In  the  hearts  of  all  the  sleepers  o'er  this  earthly  globe 

of  ours, 
That  the  vision's  silvery  blossoms,  light  andBhining, 

on  the  mom, 
Grow  as  freely,  wave  as  brightly,  as  the  copious  golden 

com. 

Pleasant  brooklets  babble  yonder,  moimts  the  foun- 
tain's silver  light. 

Scent  of  violets,  scent  of  roses,  waft  from  casemeDts 
through  the  niffht; 

Hark !  how  clear  m>m  yonder  terrace  comes  the 
nightingale's  sweet  song, 

Scarce  I'd  vouch  I  were  not  wand'ring  far  the  green- 
wood glades  among. 

But  o'er  fountains,  and  o'er  roses,  violets,  nightingile 

and  all. 
Over  dome  and  over  palace  stood  the  fiill  moon's 

shining  ball, 
like  a  burning  lighting  thought  of  sacred  freedom, 

clear  it  shone — 
Pity,  tliousand  pities,  that  all  round  it  was  the  oolj  one. 

You  would  think  you  were  in  Italy ;  what  with 
the  perfumed  air,  the  terrace,  the  nigfatangale,  oi 
the  moon — there's  only  the  Juliet  wanting;  ftrwe 
will  undertake  for  Anastatius  to  have  toMatakof 
love  on  the  spot  as  charmingly  as  any  Borneo. 
Nor  would  the  close  of  the  yerses  daah  with  lodi 
illusion :  for  were  Verona,  instead  (fi  '^enna,  tbe 
scene,  other  light  of  liberty  than  a  visionary  vi 
metaphorical,  would  be  looked  for  at  the  kiit 
equally  in  vain ! 

But  our  poet  has  a  sensible  suspidon  that  fti* 
continual  cry  of  his  may  grate  rather  unpleasantly 
upon  ears  polite ;  that  this  hankering  after  ib 
absent  good  may  disturb  and  offend  those  who* 
political  maxim  is  "whatever  is,  is  best"—* 
maxiih  to  which  even  that  churlish  and  unwhole- 
some pedant  of  Ultramontanism,  Chailei  ^ 
Montalcmbert,  once,  in  a  fit  of  irresolute  Rioce 
Presidential  partisanship,  almoat  subscnbei 
Courtiers  will  be  annoyed;  "the  Meods  ^ 
order"  agitated;  good  easy  gentlemen  of  Anstitt 
who  live  at  home  at  ease,  ennuyit^  by  this  n«* 
tained  poetical  plaint  about  liberty  ana  a*  tbt^ 
Anastatius  is  prepared  for  all  such  cnstomen; 
and  upon  their  approach  delivers  this  vigoio>> 
and  effective  fire ;  repulsing,  like  the  Iw  i^ 
Silistria,  three  successive  assaults  in  triuDpb>i^ 
style. 

REPLIES. 

"Poet,  keep  within  thy  province.     Try  not  np«" 

thrones  thy  powers, 
Or,  if  Prince's  crown  inspire  thee  more  than  sioip* 

crowns  of  flowers. 
Celebrate,  like  many  another  modest,  patriotie  ^. 
Royal  festivals  and  Durtbdays,  with  a  due,  req^ 
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m!  but  to  sing  of  Princes  for  no  otlier  feats  of 
kme 

that  they  were  bom  and  christened,  seems  to 
06  a  slight  and  shame : 

>8iieh  eulogies  to  noodles — but  demand  no  song 
if  me, 

see  great  acts  and  exploits,  light  and  freedom 
01 1  see. 

Uj,  there's  no  living  with  you ! '  Freedom'  mom 
tad  night  and  noon, 

idom '  here  and  there,  and  ever ! — always  stmm- 
idng  the  same  tune ! 

you  imow  some  other  ditty? — If  you  needs  must 
niimper,  pray 

mother   butt — there's  mis'ry  plenty,  in  the 
m^d  away ! " 

.!  shall  I  despise  our  country  ?  Where's  another 

ofelier  ? — ^where  ? 

!  shall  I  blaspheme  our  nation  ?—Tmly  that 

rere  right  and  fair ! 

hare  only  got  one  failing:— /r^ee/om  fails  them — 

hat  alone : 

ifore  but  one  plaint  my  heart  has,  and  my  lips 

m0  song — but  one. 

f  thy  sorrow  to  thyself,  then !  but  why  trouble, 

ritli  alloy 

m,  those  who  on  your  hillsides,  in  your  wood- 

■nds,  walk  in  joy, 

ling  in  yellow  harvests,  in  the  vineyard's  golden 


,  midst  their  enjoyment  com'st  thou,  rattling 
has  these  chains  of  ours?  " 

because  mid  such  enjoyment,  such  luxuriant 

ife'a  caresses, 

A  cornfields'  wavy  whispers,  fragrant  vines' 

hilooning  tresses, 

k  the  bow'rs  so  green  and  leafy,  'neath  the  larks 

10  light  and  free, 

k  rf  chilly  chains  a-rattling  sound  so  wondrous 

mdderingly, 

lb  is  fine ;  but  the  next,  to  our  thinking,  is 
finer.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
its  superior  for  irony  at  once  elevated  and 
Btie. 

HYMN  TO  AUSTEIA. 

da,  stately  queen !  how  glorious  shiu'st  thou 
tee  before  me  now, 

the  mural  crown  whose  gleaming  circle  proudly 
facks  thy  brow, 

I  the  soft  rich  locks  of  gold  that  down  thy  neck 
Ininriant  flow 

iond  and  bright  as  thy  cornfields  light  that  in 
the  wind  wave  to  and  fro. 

ely  thy  voluptuous  stature  shows  in  velvet  garb 

orgreen, 

I  flie  grape  for  garland,  and  for  girdle  Danube's 

lUrery  sheen ; 

lug  flames  thy  burnished  shield  where  lark  and 

eagle  mount  to  flight, 

I  to  all  the  world  proclaiming  thine  alliance 

idth  the  light. 


th  thy  feet  there  springs  a  stage  of  flow': 

many-coloured  sward : 

Atv  oaks  are  of  thy  following— serve  thee  as  a 

body-^ard. 

like  in  their  purple  mantles  swells  thy  lofty 

mountains'  line, 

ing  crowns  of  goodly  castles,  bold  and  clear  in 

morning  shine. 


Here  a  joyous  bride  thou  scem'st,  mid  flow'rs  beside 
the  fountain  sporting, 

Wreathing  thyself  with  rose  and  pearl,  and  in  trans- 
lucent wavelet  courting ; 

There,  like  haughty  Amazonian  warrior  after  victory 
won, 

Terrible  in  shining  mail,  but  beautifiil  to  look  upon. 

As  in  temple  of  th'  Immortals  once  Athenian  Pallas 

smiled 
Stand'st  thou  there  in  tranquil  wisdom,  hallowed 

strength,  and  beauty  mild. 
Sure  from  eyes  so  sweet  and  lovely  must  a  lofty  spirit 

flow, 
'Neath  that  fair  voluptuous  bosom,  sure,  a  noble 

heart  must  glow. 

In  thy  hand  thou  hold'st  the  books  of  science,  open'd 

proudly  fair. 
Knowing  well  that  like  thy  cornfields  many  a  golden 

grain  they  bear, 
Knowing  well  that  daylight  shines  imhurtful  on  the 

healthy  eye. 
Nor  was  ever  hut  set  fire  to  by  the  light  of  stars  on 

high. 

At  thy  magic  finger  ore  and  stone,  and  canvas  start 

to  life- 
See,  from  out  the  shaft  the  marble  spriugs,  like  God 

with  beauty  rife ; 
See,  there  lives  and  speaks  the  canvas  ;  merrily  the 

metals  ring ; 
Art<embellished  domes  uptow'r,  towards  the  tall  skies 

travelling. 

"  Freedom  "  stands  as  sacred  legend  o'er  thy  cotter's 

peaceful  door, 
**  Freedom  "  shines  on  all  the  banners  e'er  thy  sons 

to  battle  bore. 
Better  far  than  hands  in  shackles,  did  to  thee  th' 

unfetter'd  bring 
Battle-blades  or  peace-bom   roses — better,    nobler 

offering. 

"  Trust " — tJiat  is  the  chain  thou  usest  thy  submissive 
sons  to  bind. 

Holding  brother  unto  brother,  Prince  and  people  thus 
entwined — 

When  the  holy  rainbow  arching  spans  the  tempest- 
troubled  sky 

Shines  that  word,  the  great,  th'  etemal — "  Tmst " 
below  to  mortal  eye. 

Well,  then,  Austria,  proud  and  joyous,  may'st  thou 

rear  thy  front  sublime. 
Bright,  unblemished,  shall  thy  blazon  shine  through 

all  the  mists  of  time. 
Richly  hath  heav'n's  hand  endowed  thee,  proudly 

too  may'st  thou  proclaim. 
That  from  every  germ  it  gave  thee  rich  and  goodly 

fruit  there  came. 

Thus  but  now  my  hymn  I  chaunted.     Hymns,  me- 

thinks,  when  poets  sing. 
Flames  their  eye  as  sunburst  flashes,  leaps  their 

heart  as  harpstrings  ring : 
How  then  shoula  it  come  to  pass  that  I  should  weep 

such  tears  of  brine, 
Tears  from  deepest,  fullest  heart  of  sadness  at  this 

song  of  mine  ? 

We  mentioned  that  some  historical  portraitures 
were  introduced  by  the  author  into  his  panoramic 
view  of  the  capital  of  his  country ;  and  as  they 
are  introduced  with  intmtwn,  so  they  are  with 
effect  also.  It  is  not  any  conspicuous  personage 
on  that  history-peopled  spot  tluit  will  «^t.  V^^\ 
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le  premier  venu,  even  among  the  great  or  the 
nieinorablo  (for  worth  or  for  unworthiness),  will 
not  serve  his  purpose.  There  are,  we  will  obser^'^c, 
few  spots  in  Europe  on  which  so  many  personages 
of  large  historical  interest  could  be  called  up  by 
an  invoker  of  the  spirits  of  the  past,  as  Vienna. 
To  whatever  this  may  be  owing — whether  to  the 
various  constitution  of  the  empire  of  which  it  is 
the  capital — that  heterogeneous  conglobation, 
that  strangely- tessellated  multi-mosaic  monarchy ; 
whether  to  the  central  situation  of  that  city, 
which,  in  our  eyes,  invests  it  more  with  the  cha- 
racter of  an  European  than  of  a  national,  a  par- 
ticular, capital ;  whether  to  the  outbranching 
alliances  of  its  sovereigns,  and  their  consequent 
historical  association  with  the  impersonations  of 
other  European  kingdoms ;  whether  to  the  contact 
of  the  empire  itself  of  which  it  was  the  metro- 
polis with  both  eastern  and  western,  northern 
and  southern,  Eiirope,  and  the  consequent  bearings 
of  its  politics  upon  all  the  cardinal  points  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  whether  to  these  things — 
and  wo  indicate  them  because  they  seem  to  us  to 
be  what  Vienna  has  in  a  greater  degree  than  other 
capitals  of  European  states — or  to  any  other  causes 
which  may  have  escaped  our  observation — there 
are,  we  repeat,  few  metropolitan  spots  in  Europe 
where  so  many  striking  historical  groups  could  be 
formed  irom  the  materials  of  the  past  as  in  this 
same  old  Germanic  capital. 

And,  apropos  to  this  position  of  the  city,  we 
have  called  it  a  European  capital — European 
rather  than  national.  It  is  so  by  the  force  of 
events  and  the  association  of  events,  resulting  in  a 
great  measure /row  its  position.  Look  at  others 
— we  do  not  speak  of  antique  Homes,  still  less, 
of  course,  of  Athenses — ^but  at  all  great  or  dis- 
tinguished capitals  of  modem  history.  Take  our 
own  London — it  is  more  the  capital  of  the  world 
than  of  Europe.  With  the  view  of  "  Sovereign 
Thames  "  as  ho  goes,  escaping  from  the  rich  en- 
cumberment  of  the  metropolitan  port — as  he 
goes, 

Spreadinjj  his  bosom  under  Kentish  downs, 
With  commerce  freighted  and  triumphant  war, 

thought  wings  its  way  to  the  remotest  oceans  and 
the  furthest  shores.  Upon  the  banks  of  metro- 
politan Seine,  notwithstanding  tliat  the  brilliant 
soldiership  of  the  enfans  de  Paris  has  shone  on  Po 
and  Ebro,  Elbe,  Danube,  Niemen,  Beresina — not- 
withstanding that  the  banners  of  the  country 
have  all  but  made  the  tour  of  Europe — still  it  is 
not  Europe,  but  France,  that  fixes  your  interest, 
and  fills  the  range  of  your  associations.  At 
Madrid,  maugre  the  ancient  empire  of  "Spain 
and  the  Indies,"  the  eye  of  historical  reproduc- 
tiveness  scarcely  wanders  a  moment  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  secluded  monastic  Iberian  soil. 
We  speak  not  of  recent  bedaubed  Berlin,  nor  of 
recent  be-marbled  Petersburg;  nor,  of  course, 
of  Asiatic  Constantinople.  At  Vienna,  wo  say, 
you  are,  emphatically,  in  the  heart  of  Europe ; 
and,  without  further  digression,  we  invite  the 
reader  to  test  our  assertion,  whether  the  interest 
of  the  Huropean  political  world  does  not  crowd 


more  upon  the  imagination  at  that  particular  spo 
than  at  any  other;    whether  it  does  not  there 
centre  ;   come  it  thrcateniDg  Christendom  fr^ 
beyond  the  Balkan,  come  it  ^Wth  ancient  riraZiy 
across  the  Bliine  or  down  the  Danube ;  let  it  be 
felt  in  reverberated  shock  from  beyond  the  Alps, 
or  in  hardy  initiative  from  over  the  Baltic;  or, 
finally,  in  the  general  throb,  the  thousand  pulsa- 
tions of  wide-spread,  many-membered,  central- 
placed  Germany  itself. 

We  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for  this  little 
discursive  outbreak.  To  return  from  whence  ve 
came  :  to  whom,  first,  of  historical  portraits  does 
Anastatius  direct  attention?  To  the  politicallj  i 
insignificant — the  noxious,  because  wmMmt— 
Emperor  Rudolph  II.  Francis  I.  of  Austria  was 
not,  that  we  know,  quite  such  a  Bwant  as  Endolph 
11.  of  Germany.  Beyond  his  researches  in  the 
manufacture  of  sealing-wax,  and  the  compodtion  - 
in  very  respectable  Latin  of  an  epitaph  for  the  \ 
unfortunate  Due  de  Heichstadt,  we  arc  not  avaro 
of  any  extraordinary  feats  of  science  or  eruditioa  i 
on  the  part  of  Vater  Fran&.  Iludolph  occupied  : 
himself  Avith  all  sorts  of  gravities  and  of  tnlles 
too.  Distilling  and  turning,  and  astronomy  and 
astrology,  and  the  search  for  the  philoaopher'fl 
stone — these  were  some  of  the  things  that  took 
him  off  from  the  cares  of  imperial  government 
Differently  from  Father  Francis,  he  secluded  faxn* 
self  from  his  subjects,  while  the  latter  was  quite 
a  familiar  face  to  the  promenaders  in  the  fiattfi 
and  liked  nothing  bettor  than  a  chat  in  the 
Viennese  patois.  But  each  left  the  oondnctof 
affairs  in  other  hands ;  and  this  we  take  to  be  the 
point  of  resemblance  seized  upon  by  the  poet,  and 
the  reproach  intended  in  the  picture  hero  pre- 
sented, which  the  following  passage  fbom  Schifltf 
may  serve  to  introduce  :  *'  After  the  lapw  of 
many  years,"  says  the  historian  of  the  thir^" 
years'  war,  **  Rudolph  appeared  again  in  pulfe 
at  the  Diet,  at  Prague ;  and  in  order  to  slwif  ^ 
the  people  that  he  was  really  still  alive,  it  was 
ordered  that  all  the  window- shutters  should  be 
opened  in  the  corridors  of  the  courts  throngj^ 
which  he  passed."     So  here  is  the  buBy/i«^' 

KAISER  RUDOLPH  DER  ZWEITE: 

Yes ;  the  Emperor's  dead,  'tis  certain — else  it  vfi^ 

had  come  to  this, 
That  one  tvUl  should  rule  the  council  whilst  bis  ^ 

plo's  leaderless. 
Never  to  our  need  his  ear  had  deaf  become,  or  blind 

liis  eye. 
0  !  the  Emperor's  dead !  then  why  conceal  las  desth 

from  us ;  ali,  w]iy  ! 

Thus,  before  the  sovereign's  palace,  did  the  croirdiof^ 

people  shout. 
When  a  man  in  purple  mantle  on  the  balcony  f^ 

out. 
See,  he  nods;  'tis  he,  Childe  Rudolph.     Yes;  but 

now  again  he's  gone. 
Yet,  that  still  the  Emperor's  living,  none  that  s»^ 

can  question — none. 

There's  a  chamber  in  the  palace  crammed  with  gh>b^ 
and  quadrants  o'er ;  , 

There,  amid  profound  researches,  with  the  ntf*  * 
starry  lore. 
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of  petitions  oome  disturbiDg  with 


bancellor  can  bore  him — Emperor  Bu- 
rnt him  in. 

reighty  work's  before  him — must  his 
i  oraer  keep, 
Nwopes  exactly,  in  the  magio  mirrors 

Men  chain-links : — where*s  his  time  to 

public  weal  ? 

r  art  and  science,  sooth  to  tell,  he  knew 

It  a  star — a  new  one ;  not  that  mildly- 
^star 

sings  o'er  the  nations  sheds  from  thrones 
afar. 

his  eye  discovered  was  a  star  in  night's 
lere— 

M>d  not  in  the  chartings  of  his  heaven- 
gseer. 

I  a  curious  clockwork — not  that  scheme 
ment  sure 

e$  a  state  and  people^  still  progressing, 
re. 

k    of  wheels — a  rare  one — Rudolph 
id ;  one  that  tells 
r  at  their  returning,  with  a  merry  chime 

up  a  dove,  and  taught  it — not  tlie  dove 

I  serene, 

TXt  prince  and  people,  with  the  branch 

green — 

irhite  tiurtle  dovelet,  that  he  loves  to  send 

IgB  and  flowers  in  spring-time  to  his 
i  drear  abode. 

fid  a  lion — not  the  one  with  blood-be- 
dmane, 

ruin  to  the  land  by  furious  factions 
twain. 

Qg  of  burning  deserts  'twas  he  made  so 
d  bland 
t  his  daily  dinner  only  from  the  imperial 

led  the  stars  one  evening,  seated  in  his 
[xair, 

1  asleep  for  ever ;   cold  and  pale  they 
im  there. 

there  the  fruit — the  golden — and  the 
in  his  hand  ? 

affic  crystal  bullets,  and  the  glass  the 
tnat  scanned. 

I  with  love  parental  mouni  the  loss  of 

1— all; 

ed  so  intently  celebrate  his  funeral. 

ove  flits  out  of  window,   to  tlie  drear 

ard  flies  she, 

»lord  returning  with  a  sprig  of  roscmar}% 

star  his  eye  discovered,  midst  a  million 

bright, 

om  quest  of  stranger  when  that  eye  was 

3d  in  night. 

diet  spuming,  since  the  bauds  that  fed 

Id  as  clay, 

ng  of  deserts  laid  him  where  his  brother 

lilay. 

iter^s  heart,  tlie  timepiece  will  its  work  no 

Ifll; 

i«  hour  he  died  at  stood  the  golden  finger 


All  this  chanced  when  Budolph's  spirit  from  its 

earthly  house  had  flown — 
Only  the  good  people  fancied  that  the  Emperor  still 

lived  on. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  an 
Austrian  poet,  once  upon  the  historical  track, 
would  pass  by  the  names  of  Maria  Theresa  and 
Joseph  II. ;  and  accordingly  we  have  the  empress 
queen  and  her  son,  painted  in  Anastatian,  we  do 
not  say  untrue,  colours.  The  latter  is  the  first 
and  last  Liberal  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
House  of  fiapsburg ;  and  so  he  is  made  the  most 
of  by  his  co-religionists.  Another  bard  of  the 
country — ^Ludwig  August  Frankl,  the  author  of 
the  Sapshurg-liedf  has  in  his  collection  a  striking 
piece  upon  that  well-intentioned  but  somewhat 
arbitrary  and  ill-regulated  reformer,  which,  how- 
ever, is  too  long  for  us  to  extract  in  this  place.* 
Let  us  hear  what  Count  Auersperg  has  to  say  upon 
the  subject.  There  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Joseph,  by  the  sculptor  Zauner,  in  the  place  which 
bears  the  monarch's  name.  The  hearty  old  Prince 
de  Ligne,  by  the  way — that  accomplished  specimen 
of  a  brilliant  but  by  no  means  commendable  age — 
that  soldier,  courtier,  statesman,  author,  wit — 


•  As  we  have  named  this  poet,  we  cannot  resist  giving 
a  few  verses  of  his,  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  scarcely 
surpassed,  for  exquisite  simplicity  of  conception  and 
sweetness  of  music — in  a  language  of  which,  it  is  true, 
sweetness  is  not  the  prominent  charaoteristio.  The 
little  piece  is  entitled 

BEGEGNEN.     (MEETING.) 

A  bark,  across  the  river  going. 

Conveys  a  maiden,  young  and  fair, 
AVith  downcast  eyes,  and  features  glowing 

'Neath  glance  of  one  that's  seated  there. 

She  dares  not  raise  her  looks ;  reflected 

His  image  only  may  she  view ; 
And  he,  though  fain,  yet  fears,  dejected, 

To  whisper  tender  things  and  true. 

On  flies  the  bark,  the  light  waves  wreathing, 

Eve's  rosy  tints  the  sky  spread  o'er, 
And  peace  with  every  breath  is  breathing 

Whileas  the  vessel  gains  the  shore. 

Now  stricken-hearted,  separating, 
Across  the  lea  they  take  their  way — 

Two  sotds,  a  moment  meeting,  mating — 
And— parting,  desolate  for  ay ! 

We  know  nothing  more  melodious,  even  in  Henri 
Heine — that  master  of  melody.  As,  however,  it  is  not 
to  ourselves,  but  to  Herr  Frankly  that  we  desire  to  pay 
a  compliment,  we  subjoin  the  original : — 

Es  zieht  den  hellen  Strom  hiniiber — 
Ein  holdes  Magdlein  sitzt  im  Kahn, 

Ein  Wandrer  traumt  ihr  gegeniiber, 
Ihr  Antlitz  gliiht,  sieht  er  sie  an. 

Sie  wagt  den  Blick  nicht  aufzuschlagen, 
Schaut  nur  sein  Bild  da  in  der  Fluth. 

Und  etwas  Traulichs  ihr  zu  sagen 
Fehlt  ihm  das  Wort,  feblt  ihm  der  Mutli. 

Das  Euder  schlagt,  die  Wellen  schaumcn. 
Den  Himmel  farbt  das  Abendroth — 

Und  Frieden  weht  aus  alien  Baomen 
Und  an  das  Ufer  stosst  das  Boot. 

Sie  ziehn  getrennt  jetzt  durch  die  Fluren, 

Im  Busen  ew'ge  Webmuth  hin — 
Zwe^  Seelen,  die  mitsammen  fUhren, 

Diesioh  erkannt  ,^ir.\x  «^1^<^\m« 
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indited  at  the  time  of  the  great  Congress,  octo- 
genarian poet  as  ho  was,  a  few  very  ftdr  French 
verses  to  this  image  of  his  old  sovereign  and 
friend.  Count  Auersperg  contemplates  the  erec- 
tion of  the  said  statue,  and  the  lines  are  entitled 

HIS  IMAGE. 

Ho !  what  treasure's  hid  there-under  ?  Such  a  crowd 
of  folk  is  there, 

Gathered  round  the  teut  of  canvas,  airy,  roany- 
coloured,  fair. 

Holds  it  richest  pearls  like  muscles,  shut  within  a 
shining  case  ? 

Or,  like  jecdous  veil,  conceal  its  folds  some  sweet  en- 
chanting face  ? 

Hark,  the  bells !    and  hark,  the  cannon !   see,  the 

curtain  *s  drawn  away. 
And  in  bronze  a  giant  statue,  bold  and  clear,  stands 

forth  to-day. 
Then,  as  if  in  adoration,  from  the  mist  tlie  sun  stept 

out. 
And,  the  very  stars  astounding,  rose  on  high  the 

people's  shout. 

Calmly  sways  the  imperial  image  on  its  pedestal  of 

stone ; 
There's  no  crown  around  its  temples  save  Uie  wreath 

himself  had  won. 
Stately  on  his  steed  he  sits,  his  features  smiling,  his 

right  hand 
Softly  raised,  as  if  in  blessing,  o'er  his  own  beloved 

land. 

Joseph  !  yes,  'tis  thou,  wise  monarch  !  full  of  force 

and  sinew,  rife 
With  a  potent  sound  in  this  thy  metal  likeness  as  in 

life. 
Boldly  constant  to  a  noble  pui*pose  once  conceived, 

and  still 
Building  up  thy  mighty  projects  with  stem  hand 

inflexible. 

But  thou  wast  a  despot,  say  they — ^yes,  a  despot  like 

the  day 
AMiose  bright  sun  can  never  suffer  mist  or  darkness 

near  its  ray. 
Who  thrusts  in  tlie  lamp  detested  in  the  darksome 

haunts  of  thieves. 
And  with  golden  hand  comes  tapping  at  the  sluggard's 

window-eaves. 

But  thou  wast  a  despot,  say  they — truly  such  an  one- 
no  more — 

Than  the  spring,  that  snow  and  winter  scares  its 
blooming  steps  before, 

That  the  veriest  churl  besprinkles  sportively  with 
freshening  dew. 

And  bedecks  the  poorest  shrubling  with  its  festive 
garlands  new. 

Fitly,  then,  the  sculptor  gave  thee  breast  and  brow 

and  hand  of  bronze — 
Ah,  that  hand  I  I  long  to  kiss  it— fondly,  warmly,  if 

but  once. 
Yet  I  know  not;  is't  a  whim,  or  childlike  foolishness 

in  me? 
But  within  that  hand,  the  brazen,  fain,  oh !  fain,  a 

rose  I'd  see. 

All  thy  strife  for  light,  thy  strife  in  earnest  times ; 

thy  constant  toil ; 
Seems  it  not  a  hand  of  iron  oflTring  us  a  rose  the 

while  ? 


Earnest,  ceaseless  was  the  struggle  for  a  golden  1^ 

by  thee : 
Therefore  softly  place  the  rose  there,  in  the  iron  \x^xn 

for  me. 

What  he  offered  to  his  people,  was' t  not  spriug-tinieV 

herald  bright  ? 
What  in  steaduist  fight  he  strove  for,  came  it  not  of 

morning-light  ? 
Was't  not  pledge  of  rosy  freedom   fixed  his  eje 

unwaveringly  ? 
Therefore  in  that  hand,  the  brazen,  fain,  oh !  faio, 

the  rose  I'd  see. 

Woe  is  me!  the  rose  of  fi'eedom  in  our  garden  will 

not  grow. 
Yet  without  a  rose,  thou,  statue,  ne'er  can'st  be  bis 

likeness — no ! 
To  mine  eyes  thou  seemest  nothing  but  an  image  of 

our  day, 
Wliere  tlie  iron  hand  remaineth — but  the  rose  b« 

dropt  away. 

We  are  but  indifferent  admirers  of  the  Gredo. 
Fhilhellenism,  whether  at  the  Fhanar  or  in  tbe 
Feloponnesus,  can  scarcely  be  charged  upon  us. 
Neither  has  the  Muscovite  any  comer  in  our 
heart.  But  still  wc  cannot  but  commiserate  the 
fate  of  a  brave,  a  deluded,  and  unfortunate  en- 
thusiast. Poor  Alexander  Ypsilanti !  He  ww  a 
sad  gay  Lothario,  we  fear,  in  his  happier  dap,  a 
redoubtable  mangeur  de  atura;  the  billet-doux 
rained  upon  him  in  1814,  at  Vienna,  notwith- 
standing an  arm  left  on  the  field  of  Bantien- 
How  changed  his  state,  some  seven  yean  after- 
wards !  All  his  rSves  dispersed ;  all  his  relianw 
deceived  and  disavowed ;  his  hopes  and  his  am- 
bition all  dashed  and  disappointed !  Many,  many 
indeed,  are  the  sins  that  Russia  has  to  aniwer 
for ;  and  please  heaven,  and  Sir  Charles  and  Co., 
she  shall,  ere  long,  pay  an  instalment  of  retri- 
bution. Not  the  lightest  of  her  offences  are,  the 
incitements  to  their  own  ruin,  by  the  parade  of 
phantom  crowns  and  visionary  grandenrB,  of  tbe 
Greeks,  princes  and  people.  Of  Niobolaa  ani 
Otho  we  know  enough  in  that  respect  I^ 
daring  was  the  imperial  predecessor  of  the  fonncr: 
but  the  evil  will  was  there ;  if  any  wiU  cooM  be 
said  to  exist  in  a  character  so  false,  so  !iD8tabl^» 
and  inconsistent.  A  greater  humbug  than  Ale^* 
ander.  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  has  setdcm,  ^^ 
our  judgment,  figured  upon  the  stage  of  histo^* 
He  was  always  humbugging,  when  not  othew» 
himself.  At  Tilsit,  at  Erfurt,  at  Vienna,  at  Pwis, 
at  Laybach; — ever  an  affectation  of  somcthiflj 
which  he  did  not  feel,  or  a  belief  in  sometbiDf 
which  he  disbelieved  at  another  time.  His  very 
history  begins  by  halves  and  compromises  of  fef^" 
ings  or  of  situations.  Half  cognizant  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  conspirators  against  his  &ther,  h« 
abhors,  of  course,  the  actors  in  that  tragedy, 
mounts  the  throne,  and  the  chiefs  are  among  tbo 
counsellors  and  servants  of  his  crown.  His  p^ 
tended  patronage,  but  real  abandonment  of  PrassU; 
his  half  friendship  for,  half  fear  of,  Napoleon;  bj* 
flattering  encouragements  to  Prince  CzartonBl^' 
and  his  impudent  professions  and  prodamatioD^ 
to  the  Poles,  coupled  with  his  appropriation  « 
^the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw ;  his  constitutioDW 
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and  his  Holy* Alliance  principles :  his  simu- 
d  conntenance  of  the  hetairia,  mingling  with 
participation  in  the  ascetic  mysticisms  of 
bme  de  Krudner,  and  interpreting  itself  by  his 
thy  intimate  Capo  d'Istria,  and  his  disavowal 
hem,  their  cause,  and  their  chief,  the  nnfor- 
ile  Ypsilanti — ^these  traits  are  suflBlcient  to 
it  him. 

hit  onr  small  sympathy  with  Greek  insur- 
ionists,  and  our  condemnation  of  Russian 
igues  with  them,  whether  disavowed  or  pub- 
led,  whether  in  the  days  of  emperors  or  of 
Botiemen,"  cannot  blind  us  to  the  criminality 
i  cruelty  of  the  Mettemich  treatment  of  the 
ii^rpy  son  of  the  Hospodar,  who  sought  a 
ige  in  the  Austrian  states  after  the  failure  of 
attempt  in  the  principalities  of  the  Danube, 
re  is  a  sad  offence  against  the  hospitable 
1.  Mark,  how  an  indignant  Austrian  con- 
BUS  his  country.  And  just  observe  the  two- 
^  sword  he  wields,  and  how  adroitly  he 
ddsit. 

THE  BIGHTS  OF  HOSPITALITY. 

Hinder  Tpsilanti  heated  burst  from  battle-plain, 
m  the  field  when  freedom's  latest,  dearest  life- 
l)lood  flowed  in  vain : 
me   a  noble    decoration,   all   imwittingly    he'd 


rw  the  heroic  wound  that,  gaping,  foremost  on  his 
bosom  shone. 

d  his  breast  that  order  wearing,  of  the  biilliant 

mple  rose, 

lui  hand  his  falchion's  fragment,  hack'd  and 

diiver'd  on  his  foes, 
Ml  he— could  he  but  refrain  him!   pause,  nor 

tread  this  Austrian  earth  ! 
oftrs  us  his  hand  conHding,  stands  confiding  on 

oor  hearth. 

itde  'tis  I'm  come  to  ask  ye — bandage  for  this  scar 

of  mine, 
iiB  to  look  upon  your  landscapes,  leave  to  breathe 

in  your  sunshine." 
VJitier  than  the  stranger's  accents  pleads  the  hero's 

itreaming  blood ; 
^ihej  bid  him  welcome,  bid  him  bide,  and  be  of 

dieerful  mood. 

iiimkatz  is  a  pleasant  chateau ;  fair  tlie  prospect, 

line  the  air ; 
ly  stint  yourself,  so  please  you,  to  one  little  window 

there. 
Qdages  shall  not  be  wanting,  that  shall  sene  you 

ibr  the  nonce, 
High  they  seem  to  be  of  iron — seem  a  whit  like 

diains,  perchance." 

•He  looks  down  the  Grecian  hero  o'er  th'  enchantr 

log  landscape  wide, 
tHi^  his  grated  casement  sees  it  blooming  in  the 

rich  spring-tide. 
Ui  then  roses  scent  the  gardens,  thus  can  flourish 

fruit  and  grain, 
!y  grapes  so  sweetly  cluster,  where  the  stranger's 

rights  are  vain  ?" 

*ii  long  years  the  Grecian  lion  lay  in  durance — 

sev'n  years  long ; 
'.  at  length. they  loosed  him,  let  him  free  the 

Austrian  lands  among. 


Scarce  sev'n  days,  and  Death  was  on  him— cracked 

that  noble  heart  of  pride : — 
Troth,  methinks  it  was  our  freedom  that  he  sickened 

of  and  died. 

We  should  here  close  accounts  with  Anastatius 
were  it  not  for  our  respect  and  kindness  for  Richard 
Cobden.  As  a  tribute  to  the  great  free-trader,  wo 
have  reserved  till  the  last  a  piece  of  verse  upon 
a  congenial  topic — taking  it  from  its  earlier  place 
in  the  original  collection  of  the  Viennese  "  Bam- 
bler."  A  certain  ingenious  coroner  of  Middlesex 
once  offered  to  unroll,  before  the  assembled 
Commons,  whole  yards  of  his  proper  poetry,  of 
equal  merit  with  the  lyrical  ballads  of  William 
Wordsworth.  The  muses,  it  is  true,  are  not 
generally  supposed  to  be  in  close  alliance  with  the 
"Manchester  School;"  but  if  ever  the  giant  of 
the  West  Biding  should  take  to  building  Uie  lofty 
rh3rme,  we  shoidd  look  for  something  of  this  sort 
from  his  inspiration ;  and  we  would  back  him  to 
be  at  the  least  as  successful  a  competitor  with  the 
Carinthian  count,  as  the  modest  and  medical 
member  for  Finsbury  with  the  king  of  rocky 
Cumberland. 

CUSTOMS'  LINES-(MAUTHCORDON). 

True,  our  land's  a  very  garden;  but  the  timorous 
gard'ncr,  he 

Drew  an  iron-grating  round  it,  to  enclose  it 
utterly. 

But  without  are  people  dwelling  that  for  gardens  feel 
a  zest ; 

Whoso  loves  a  lovely  landscape  ne'er  can  be  a  dan- 
gerous guest. 

Black  and  yellow  barriers  fasten  all  around  our 

frontiers  tight. 
Customs'  guards  and  sergeants  strictly  watch  the 

country  day  and  night ; 
Day-time  sitting  in  the  toll-house,  night-time  in  the 

damp  fip-ass  lying, 
Mute,  and  flat  upon  their  bellies,  round  about  for  ever 

spying. 

Taking   care  no  foreign  trader,  foreign    C'naster, 

foreign  wine, 
Foreign  silk,   or  foreign  linen,  sneak   within   the 

boundary  line ; 
Least  of  all,  one  guest,  of  foreign  soil  and  sun  the 

child  accurst. 
Tread  the  sacred  ground  of  Austria — Thought,  of 

all  the  guests  the  worst 

But  the  spirit-hour  is  nearing:   lo!   it's  here,  and 

sooth  to  tell. 
In  this  honest  land  there's  many  dreads  whate'er  is 

sjiiritud. 
Cold  and  cutting  comes  the  night-wind;  and  the 

guard  to  scape  from  harm 
Turns  into  the  taphouse : — ^liquors  keep  the  soul  and 

body  warm. 

Sudden  from  the  broom  and  brushwood,  from  the 
mirth  and  mists  up  rise 

Sturdy  fellows  heavy  laden,  waggons  of  rich  mer- 
chandize. 

Softly  as  the  mist  they're  stealing  on  the  sombre 
paths, — and  see ! 

Thought,  his  sacred  mission  walking,  journeys  in 
that  company. 
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With  tbe  smugglers  must  he  travel — he,  who  nought 

hides  out  of  sight ; 
With  the  dusky  mists  come  stealing— he,  the  child  of 

day  and  light; 
Ho !  turn  out,  ye  thirsty  topers ;  weary  sentries  of 

the  border. 
Quit  the  tap  and  stand  to  arms,  erect  and  starch  in 

rank  and  order ! 


Now  present  yoiur  arms  and  low'r  your  flags  I  bett  y^f 

your  merriest  drum ! 
Set  the  barrier  open,  set  it !  that  the  glorious  ^vk9st 

that's  come, 
Thougut,  the  victor-wreathed,  may  enter  clad  in  garb 

of  light,  and  strew 
Light    around    the    land,  the    fair  one— fair,  ind 

hospitable  too. 


MANCHESTER    AT    PLAY. 


We  are  informed,  on  reference  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  by  the  "rules  to  know  when 
moveable  Feasts  and  Holidays  begin,"  that  Eas- 
ter-day, on  which  the  rest  depend,  is  always  the 
first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which  happens 
upon,  or  next  after,  the  2l8t  of  March;  and  that 
White  Sunday  is  seven  weeks  after  Easter.  By 
this  rule  it  so  happened,  that  the  festival  wo  are 
inclined  to  celebrate,  in  our  present  retrospective 
contemplation,  did  occur  in  a  week  of  splendid 
weather,  of  early  June.  The  German  ballad- 
singer  has  given  us  an  introductory  couplet,  which 
Longfellow  has  thus  translated  into  the  American 
or  English  tongue,  and  has  made  very  familiar  to 
us  all: — 

'Twas  Pentecost,  the  feast  of  gladness, 
When  woods  and  fields  ^ut  off  all  sadness. 

Wo  don't  answer  for  any  other  season  of  an 
earlier  occurrence  of  this  "moveable  feast;"  but 
for  the  Pentecostal  anniversary  of  1854  we  can 
safely  answer,  that  the  above  couplet  would  in- 
volve a  most  unfair  depreciation  of  our  English 
summer.  The  woods  and  fields  liad  already  put 
on  their  sweet  looks,  very  long  before  the  no^d- 
tiates  in  baptism  should  put  oif,  according  to  the 
ancient  Catholic  rite,  those  tchite  garments  which, 
from  Easter  to  White  Sunday,  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  wear.  Are  we  to  be  told,  that  merry 
England,  with  its  fresh  meadows,  which  always 
suggest  to  us,  whether  we  loiter  in  the  genial 
South  Hams  or  on  the  airy  downs  of  Yorkshire, 
such  grateful  and  affectionate  reminiscences  of 
"  May  butter,"  as  once  cheered  Jean  Paul's  coun- 
try parson,  in  his  walk  from  the  village  of  St. 
Lune,  upon  a  cool  and  cloudy  morning  of  tlie  1st 
of  May, — that  our  own  mother-land,  with  its 
incomparable  hedgerows,  where  the  magnificent 
elm-trees  tower  aloft,  and  where  the  blackbird  or 
throstle  may  find  a  sheltering  nook  of  bushes,  and 
wet  his  tuneful  whistle  with  a  few  luscious 
natives,  as  a  tavern-delighting  vocalist  refreshes 
his  throat  and  palate  with  an  oyster  supper, — are 
we  to  be  told,  that  this  bountiful  soil  of  the  free 
imd  fortunate  islands  is  anywhere,  from  "  sunny 
Devon  moist  with  rills"  to  the  "  banks  and  braes 
o'  bonny  Doon,"  so  tardily  graced  with,  or  rather 
begrudged,  the  life-giving  favours  of  the  returning 
sun,  as  to  leave  its  trees  and  its  lawns  in  a  state  of 
ffloom  and  melancholy  desertion,  until  tko  days  ol 


Pentecost  be  fully  come  ?  Indignantly  we  repudiflte 
the  phrase,  in  which  that  Ainerican  poet,  byi 
strange  perversion,  rather  than  by  a  true  vcnifln, 
of  TJhland's  original  verse,  has  implied  so  grow* 
misrepresentation  of  nature's  character  andhaUts 
in  the  climate  of  Europe. 

Pfingsten  war,  das  Fest  der  Freade, 
Das  da  feiem  Wald  and  Heide ! 

It  would  require  the  skill  of  a  longer  fellov  than 
Longfellow,  to  prove  how  these  two  lines  jiistify 
him  in  writing  down  Wliitsuntide  as  the  period 
of  nature's  conversion  from  the  despondeBcyof 
winter  to  the  hope  of  the  youthful  year. 

The  festival  of  glee, 
That  grovo  and  heath  to  glorify  agree,— 

Such  is  the  true  version  of  the  matter;  vhiA 
would  have  been  so  rendered,  doubtlesSyhot^ 
the  fatal  coincidence  of  the  tempting  doable 
rhyme,  ''  gladness"  being  always  ready  tosoraggle 
in  its  consonant,  though  not  congedibl,  rdttiT* 
**  sadness;"  and  both  of  them  sustaining,  1^ 
over,  a  pernicious  correspondence  with  "iwd- 
ness,"  the  unliappy  result  of  which,  in  poetioi| 
productions,  too  often  proves  to  be  "badMH- 
Whitsuntide  is  no  vernal  virginity,  bttta  niata*i 
not  yet  a  mother.  She  is  some  twenty-six  y«^ 
old,  at  least,  with  a  richer  glow  up<lil'her  «fc» 
than  the  fragile  charm  of  spring,  witU'WHttitodo 
not  less  dignified  than  free,  witti  frill  aihd  #*nBg 
tresses  of  the  dark  leaves  and  lengtliening  p>*» 
she  looks  on  us  with  a  soft  but  earnest  eye  of  p^ 
sion,  and  pours  out  her  eloquence  in  tiie  winni 
voluptuous  breath  of  June.  She  ia  leaixxd^ 
train  of  fair  and  ample  summer.  And  the  pur- 
pose of  our  now  writing  is,  to  notify  to  all  o^ 
readers,  that  she  is  worshipped  and  served  ij 
Manchester.  Yes,  in  the  city  of  cog-wheel*  •» 
cotton  bales.  Yes,  beneath  the  very  tall  chiw' 
neys,  which  at  Wliitsuntide  forego  their  mewg*" 
tive  of  smoking,  in  deference  to  her  lady-like  PJj 
sence.  The  streams  from  Blackstone  Edgetfd 
the  Peak,  whose  pure  fountains  arc  defiled  so  in- 
famously by  the  sordid  dregs  of  mann&ctunDf 
chemistry,  traverse  the  great  plain  of  South  I^ 
cashirc,  in  this  week,  with  less  of  disoolooriiV 
dirt  and  noisome  odour,  than  accompany  at  otlM^ 
times  their  week-day  working-day  course.  " 
wealth-producing  toil  and  utilitarian  industiy  ^ 
^  vulgar,  as  the  world  of  leisure  and  elegance^  ^^ 
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ftct  raiher  to  disapprove  of  Manchester,  seem 
lined  to  assume,  then  we  beg  them  to  acquit 
nchester  of  that  sort  of  yulgarity  for  one  week 
least 

We  believe  the  Manchester  Whitsuntide  is  the 
■t  thorough-going  holiday  enjoyed  by  any  local 
lulation  within  her  Majest/s  realm ;  and  as 
have  seen  the  whole  affair  from  beginning  to 
1,  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night,  we 
t  minded  to  make  it  over,  with  all  its  appurte- 
aces,  in  free  grant  and  gift  to  our  general 
tders,  precisely  after  the  precedent  of  that  be- 
Bst,  by  which  Jean  Paul  has  formally  conveyed 
5  p^asantncss  of  his  hero's  "  Days  of  Pente- 
*,"  (in  the  novel  of  "Hesperus,")  to  the  public 
joof  and  enjoyment.  What  we  have  to  bestow 
of  course,  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  must 
more  impaired  by  the  clumsiness  of  our  deli- 
(j;  but  here  it  is,  and  those  who  care  to  know 
w  Lancashire  working-folks  amuse  themselves, 
I  welcome  to  our  honest  report  of  it. 
Manchester  at  play.  "  Can  Manchester  play  ?" 
t  hear  some  one  ask,  whoso  notions  of  this  part 
the  country  are  derived,  perhaps,  from  such 
iotture  sketches  as  those  which  certain  popular 
Tehsts  think  £t  to  exhibit;  such  as  that  of 
3oketown,"  in  Mr.  Dickens's  weekly  journal, 
r  example,  which  is  described  as  a  place  of 
itzeets  exactly  like  one  another,  inhabited  by 
0^  equally  like  one  another,  who  all  went  in 
d  out  at  the  same  hours,  to  do  the  same  work, 
d  to  whom  every  day  was  the  same  as  ycstcr- 
j  and  to-morrow,  and  every  year  the  counter- 
it  of  the  last  and  the  next ;  you  saw  nothing  in 
ketown  but  what  was  severely  workftQ,"  he 
fi;  but  if  he  had  looked,  as  he  used  to  do,  for 
inching  pleasant  to  sympathise  with,  instead  of 
ikang  for  something  ugly  to  satirise,  he  might 
«e  seen,  in  any  Coketown  of  the  manufacturing 
rtlicts,  an  allowance  of  what  is  playful,  to  com- 
naite  for  its  workfulness,  which  renders  the  case 
nt  tolerable  than  he  appears  to  regard  it.  He 
i^  have  seen,  in  Manchester  and  its  busy  tri- 
ifcny  towns,  the  proprietors  of  large  industrial 
■eeniB  expending,  with  liberality  and  intelli- 
Boe^  in  the  support  of  institutions  designed  solely 
rthe  comfort  and  instruction  of  the  "hands," 
•  title,  by  the  way,  never  applied  to  the  working 
Mi  in  Manchester,  except  in  technical  and  eco- 
mical  discussions,)  sums  of  money  that  are 
inwt  equal,  and  occasionally  far  exceeding,  their 
Jfiuiry  rate  of  expenditure  for  the  luxuries  of 
Mr  own  households.  Ho  might  have  seen,  even 
pQa  a  regular  working-day,  young  men,  and 
enhief-hooded  girls,  in  their  one  hour's  interval 
f  the  hctorj  labour  at  noon,  passing  only  too 
oiddy  before  the  wonderful  glazed  cases  of  the 
[useum ;  or  in  the  evening,  irom  six  till  nine,  he 
light  have  seen  the  youths  whoso  fustian  clothes 
PB  liained  with  oil  of  the  machinery,  clustering 
kl  bees  around  the  reading  tables  of  the  Free 
ftrwy.  He  might,  at  the  annual  tea  party  of 
ij  Mechanics'  Institution,  of  which  almost  every 
Uage  haa  erected  one,  have  seen  a  hundred 
BuHes,  parents,  with  steady  sons  and  neatly 
Mwd  daiighten^  and  with  the  very  youngest  in 


arms,  seated  along  the  plank-covered  tressels, 
which  are  be-spread  with  miscellaneous  tea  cups 
and  platters,  for  a  very  merry  and  talkative  social 
repast,  and  listening,  afterwards,  to  the  loud  per- 
formances of  the  "  Choral  Society,"  or  of  the 
"  Instrumental  Music  Society,"  formed  of  work- 
ing members  who  practice  assiduously  after  the 
mills  are  closed;  or  listening  to  the  common 
eulogies  of  science  and  temperance,  from  reverend 
and  philanthropic  orators,  and  sometimes,  also,  to 
the  frank  and  honourable  confidences  of  their  own 
employer,  a  "  self-raised"  man,  very  unlike  Mr. 
Bounderby,  who  tcUs  them  how  he,  the  master  of 
a  thousand  hired  hands,  and  the  possessor  of  a 
good  estate,  was  unable,  in  his  poverty  and  labo- 
rious youth,  to  obtain  tliat  mental  culture  which 
ho  would  rather  enjoy  now  than  riches  and 
worldly  success,  and  how  they,  with  happier  op- 
portunities than  were  ever  allowed  to  the  labourers 
of  the  last  generation,  having  libraries,  and  even- 
ing classes,  and  cheap  literature,  and  a  Ten 
Hours*  Act  limiting  their  daily  toil,  may  acquire 
an  amount  of  knowledge,  and  a  power  of  thought, 
more  precious  than  his  own  most  painfully  earned 
prosperity.  It  is  this  promotion,  and  not  "to 
ride  in  a  coach  and  six,  and  to  be  fed  with  turtie 
soup  out  of  a  golden  spoon,"  which  the  "  hands" 
of  Lancashire  desire,  and  which  the  wealthy  and 
influential  classes,  in  their  district,  are  nobly 
willing  to  assist  and  encourage  them  in  attaining. 
We,  who  have  lived  amongst  these  people,  and 
are  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  Mr.  Dickens 
is  with  the  Londoners,  protest  against  the  dis- 
torted view  of  their  life  and  habits,  which  he  is 
delineating  (from  data  furnished,  as  wo  have 
reason  to  believe,  by  the  second-hand  report  of  a 
careless  and  hasty  observer,  at  a  moment  of  quite 
exceptional  and  temporary  social  derangement), 
in  his  fiction  of  "  Hard  Times."  He  might  havo 
seen  that,  in  times  less  hard,  for  some  years  pre- 
vious to  the  difficulty  of  last  yeai*,  tho  settled 
operatives  of  Lancashire  and  of  the  West  Itiding 
were  in  possession  of  a  degree  of  substantial  com- 
fort, very  far  surpassing  the  best  remuneration  ever 
secured  by  any  other  unskilled  labourers  in  Europe; 
that  incompaiison  witli  the  agricultural  peasantry, 
they  lived  in  ease  and  in  abundance,  and  that  a 
peaceful  confidence  and  mutual  friendship,  which 
even  yet,  have  only  been  interrupted  in  some 
particular  localities,  and  are  already,  we  trust,  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  restored,  induced  the  rich  and 
poor,  the  refined  and  the  simple,  to  combine,  with 
unanimity  and  cordial  freedom,  such  as,  wo  do 
sincerely  believe,  no  other  community  could  havo 
exhibited,  postponing  all  their  mere  sectarian  and 
partizan  differences,  for  the  grand  objects  of  social 
reform.  We  havo  seen  all  this  in  Manchester, 
and  still  we  see  the  energy  and  healthy  dbposi- 
tion,  that  i)romiso  a  realization,  when  tho  "  Hard 
Times"  shall  havo  passed,  of  more  blessed  and 
glorious  monuments  of  human  progress. 

But  we  are  discussing,  not  the  future,  nor  the 
past  indefinitely,  but  the  i)criod  of  Whitsuntide. 
Manchester  can  play,  at  the  proper  season.  To  a 
Manchester  ear,  tho  statement  is  equivocal.  When, 
wo  say  that  a  ]^isoti  **i^\a.^%,^^   m  "liNMsas^^tft 
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speech,  we  only  mean  that  ho  is  not  at  work.  The 
twenty  thousand  persons  at  Preston,  who  did  no 
work  for  eight  months,  existing  with  admirahle 
though  mistaken  perseverance,  on  a  miserahle 
weekly  pittance  of  four  shillings  each,  through 
tho  severity  of  last  winter,  and  the  scarcity  of 
food,  and  ahstaining,  with  a  degree  of  patience 
and  self-denying  virtue,  yet  more  admirahle,  from 
the  crimes  of  violence  and  theft,  so  that  the  order 
and  quiet  of  that,  and  other  Lancashire  towns, 
during  tho  utter  prostration  of  their  trade,  attest 
the  real  hond  of  social  union  there,  and  will  be 
some  day  esteemed  with  the  very  noblest  instances 
of  moral  fortitude,  which  the  history  of  sieges, 
battles,  or  shipwrecks  can  supply, — those  poor 
heroes  and  heroines  would  describe  their  volun- 
tary starvation  as  "  play."  We  are  happy  to  say 
there  is  no  more  of  that  play  now.  A  man  who 
gets  a  hurt  of  his  hand  or  eye,  and  cannot  attend 
the  factory,  says  he  must  go  and  **  play ;"  if  he 
be  lying  ill  in  bed,  it  is  stiSl  **  play."  Now,  the 
"Whitsuntide  play  is  of  a  very  different  sort.  It 
is,  indeed,  almost  a  cessation  of  work.  The  Ex- 
change **  where  merchants  most  do  congregate*' 
on  most  other  days,  is  resorted  to  by  few  except 
those  who  wish  to  glance  at  tho  manuscript 
newspapers,  with  which  tho  Electiic  Telegraph 
Office  notifies,  almost  hourly,  the  storming  of 
Silistria,  the  capture  of  Cronstadt,  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Czar,  or  some  other  equally  exciting 
and  veracious  rumour,  to  be  contradicted  by  tlie 
next  following  despatch.  The  cotton  mills,  which 
are  almost  all  in  the  districts  of  Ancoats  and 
Ilulmo,  arc  generally  shut,  or  doing  but  little.  Tho 
warehouses  are  all  closed  at  the  universal  Man- 
chester dinner-hour,  one  o'clock  ;  you  see  the 
.  single  clerk,  who  has  remained  there  to  dispose 
of  the  letters  brought  by  that  morning's  post, 
emerging  from  tho  door,  with  his  gaudiest  necker- 
chief and  walking-cano  for  the  racecourse,  while 
tho  porter,  bearing  an  immense  bunch  of  keys, 
secures  tho  mighty  padlocks,  and  retires  to  his 
family  party.  Tho  streets,  in  the  afternoon,  are 
in  some  parts  utterly  vacant;  but  the  central 
Market-street,  on  one  of  the  race  days,  is  thronged 
with  people  all  going  one  way,  and  with  vehicles 
of  all  classes,  bound  for  the  racecourse  at  Brough- 
ton.  A  stranger  would  suppose,  computing  the 
many  thousands  who  crowd  along  in  that  direction, 
that  Manchester  fanatically  devoted  itself  to  that 
one  pursuit  of  going  to  the  races.  On  the  con- 
trary, tho  greater  proportion  of  tho  people  are 
scarcely  aware  of  them.  They  have  taken  their 
departure  in  multitudinous  docks,  at  a  much 
earlier  hour,  and  they  have  settled  down,  here 
and  there,  in  chosen  spots  all  over  the  country, 
within  a  circle  of  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  radius. 
Men  with  a  five  pound  note  or  so  to  spare,  and 
with  no  wives  or  children  expecting  their  share 
of  the  treat,  have  gone  to  Killamcy  or  to  the 
Highlands,  to  London,  or  perhaps  to  the  Continent ; 
still  preserving  their  habits  of  social  combination, 
parties  of  a  dozen  or  twenty,  members  of  the 
Athenasum,  havo  made  a  trip  to  Hamburg,  in 
company  with  one  of  their  German  friends,  or 
have  condded  the  leadership  of  an  excumoii  to 


I  Paris  to  the  professor  of  French  in  their  institn- 
I  tion.  Other  tourists,  limiting  their  "  <mt*^  (which 
'  is  Lancashire  for  excursion),  to  a  couple  of  dajs 
I  or  three,  may  now  be  enveloped  in  a  cloud  upon 
I  the  summit  of  Snowdon,  dnnking  porter  in  the 
j  snug  little  hut,  at  that  eminence,  and  diacussiDg 
the  propriety  of  waiting  until  the  view  be  cleared; 
or  they  may  be  rambling  through  the  romantic 
scenery  of  Dovedale,  or  in  the  green  and  awM 
shades  of  Sherwood  Forest,  or  braving  the  boi»- 
terous  air  of  the  open  hills  of  northern  Yorkahiic, 
or  boating  it  on  placid  Windermere,  or,  almoBt 
annihilated  by  the  rending  torture  of  sickneas,  in 
a  Manx  or  Dublin  steamer,  cutting  through  the 
cross  waves  of  the  Irish  Sea.  Pleasures  like 
these  have  drawn  away  vast  numbers  of  the  youth 
of  Manchester,  exempted  for  this  holiday  from 
attendance  at  the  desk  or  at  the  counter ;  and  it 
has  been  often  remarked,  that  Manchester,  althoi^ 
situate  naturally  in  a  flat  uninteresting  pIuBi 
having,  within  two  hours'  walk,  scarcely  anything 
of  scenic  beauty,  may  yet  bo  taken  as  a  centre, 
geographically  more  convenient,  perhaps,  thin 
any  other  city  in  the  kingdom,  for  speedy  access 
by  tho  numerous  railways  concentrated  there,  to 
the  most  approved  examples  of  the  pictoreiqae 
style  of  which  Britain  is  entitled  to  boaat  M 
there  are  open  fields,  quite  removed  firom  the 
brick  kilns,  the  brick  chimneys,  and  their  smoke; 
rivulets  quite  pure  of  intermixture  with  the 
drains  of  dye-works  ;  and  even  hills,  on  more 
than  one  side  of  tho  city,  within  half  an  honr's 
journey  by  rail,  to  which  an  extraordinary  nnmber 
of  persons  resort  in  the  Whitsuntide  week.  The 
great  chain  of  hills  known  as  Blackstone  Edge, 
which  has  been  appropriately  called  the  backboM 
of  northern  England,  and  which  forms  a  bairiff 
between  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  penetrated  only 
by  tho  Titanic  skill  of  canal  and  railway  engine«n> 
together  with  tho  neighbouring  hills  of  Derbyihu* 
southward,  and  those  which  divide  the  diatiictof 
the  Kibble,  in  tho  middle  of  the  county,  from 
that  of  the  Irwell  and  Mersey,  afford  many  foy 
pleasant  resting-places  of  rural  seclusion,  end  m 
sought  with  fond  eagerness  by  worn  and  iff«T 
townsmen;  while  in  tho  opposite  direction, the 
singular  and  conspicuous  eminence  known  » 
Alderley  Edge,  not  far  from  Macclesfield,  andthj 
tranquil  villages  of  Cheshire,  with  the  sfflill 
"  meres  "  of  fresh  and  limpid  water  that  lie  em- 
bosomed in  their  verdant  slopes  of  meadow,  have 
become  favourite  places  of  sojourn.  The  sea-coait 
of  Lancashire,  tamo  and  level  as  it  is,  P<)>"^ 
several  sandy  bathing-places,  whioh  attract  a  good 
many  visitors.  All  these  places  are  full  of  if^' 
Chester  folks  at  Whitsuntide  ;  for  though  •11 
English  eyes  love  the  rural  verdure,  none  tcho 
for  a  glimpse  of  it  more  than  theirs. 

But  the  great  emigration  of  these  holidays  ^ 
pends  not  upon  individual  tastes  or  caprices.  I^ 
is  organized  and  systematic,  more  so  than  >i7 
other  affair  of  pleasure  we  know.  It  is  the  regnl^' 
exodus  of  the  Sunday  schools.  There  is  no  lo^ 
characteristic  and  remarkable  feature  of  Manches- 
ter social  aspects  than  this.  Upon  a  recent 
^QecaaioU)  when  the  royal  family  visited  Mjmohesterr 
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ipectade  was  provided  for  the  Queen's  gratifi- 
bon  which  has  never,  we  are  assured,  been 
nUeled  in  its  own  way.  Between  70,000  and 
pOOO  children  of  the  working  class,  all  under 
ttmction  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  Manchester 
d  its  neighbourhood,  with  their  teachers  num- 
ting  nearly  12,000,  were  assembled  in  the  Peel 
xk,  ranged  in  a  vast  wooden  amphitheatre 
Kiied  fi>r  the  purpose,  to  greet  the  Queen  of 
Igjand  with  their  bright  looks,  and  their  concert 
iQver  tongues  in  the  national  anthem.  Such 
exhibition  cannot  easily  be  repeated,  showing 
D  leol  importance  and  extent  of  this  most  hope- 
L  educational  agency,  which,  all  imperfect  and 
nfficient  as  it  is,  in  view  of  the  exigencies  of 
r  time,  and  of  the  imperative  need  of  some 
are  permanent  and  comprehensive  system  of 
polar  instruction,  does  yet  appear  to  promise 
kappier  and  purer  world,  for  the  generation  who 
ill  have  grown  up  under  its  influence,  than 
D|^d  has  ever  yet  found  room  for.  But  a 
iroely  less  striking  illustration  of  the  immense 
dd  which  the  institution  of  Sunday  schools 
II  taken  of  the  population  of  our  manu- 
etnring  districts,  may  be  witnessed  at  Whitsun- 
de.    It  is  the  established  rule,  with  scarcely 

lingle  exception,  that  upon  three  days,  at 
net,  of  the  holiday  week,  all  the  children 
P  every  Sunday  school  shall  be  taken  to  some 
lioe  of  innocent  entertainment,  and  feasted  suffi- 
ioidy,  at  the  expense  of  the  patrons  of  the 
Aod.  When  we  rccal  the  fact,  that  probably 
Im  schools  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  taking 
bne  connected  with  the  Established  Church,  and 
boie  of  the  vaaoiis  Dissenting  denominations, 
nmber  three  or  four  score,  and  most  of  them 
im  several  hundred  children  under  their  care, 
ritkout  including  the  schools  of  neighbouring 
owns  and  villages,  we  think  it  will  be  admitted, 
hit  to  convey  all  these  young  people  out  into  the 
wmtry,  often  to  places  at  a  distance  of  many 
Biln^  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  and  to  keep 
km  amused,  and  to  bring  them  to  their  parents' 
lODies  again  at  night,  without  accident  or  discon- 
tnt,  is  an  operation  that  requires  not  only  a  vast 
opense,  but  an  amount  of  energy,  prudence,  and 
kind  attentiveness,  which  does  great  honour  to  the 
Rood  people  of  the  different  religious  communities, 
If  whom  these  expeditions  are  conducted. 

The  Sabbath  has  been  passed,  we  are  afraid, 
^  more  anxiety  about  lie  weather  of  to-mor- 
ti)W,  and  more  frequently  intrusive  recollection  of 
^  arrangements,  than,  upon  any  other  Sabbath 
jf  the  year,  the  severity  of  orthodox  Sabbatarian- 
*tt  would  allow.  It  is  nine  o'clock  on  Monday 
*wming;  and  the  square,  in  front  of  St.  Ann's 
Ottttch,  extending  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  is 
^*cupied  by  twenty  or  thirty  distinct  bands  of 
•diolars  and  teachers ;  every  one  headed  by  the 
^^gyman,  with  the  churchwardens  and  sides- 
**&,  bearing  their  official  maces ;  every  one  mar- 
■iallcd  beneath  its  own  banner,  or  accompanied 
ly  t  boyish  ensign  who  carries,  with  the  stately 
pide  of  a  Roman  legionary,  the  pole  surmounted 
y  an  ornamental  panelled  board,  upon  which 
loe  name  of  tfie  school  has  been  inscribed,  and 


often  adorned  with  some  significant  device,  such  as 
a  Bible  and  crown,  a  cross,  or  the  fretted  pinnacle 
of  a  Gothic  spire ;  in  the  style  of  these  decora- 
tions we  can  detect,  sometimes,  the  ecclesiastical 
inclinations  of   the  incumbent  of   the   district 
church,  whether  evangelically  simple,  or  having 
a  sympathy  with  Puseyite  antiquarianism.     The 
children  are  delighted,  but  not  wild,  for  they  are 
conscious  of  the  dignified  character  of  the  annual 
street  procession ;  and  awfuUy  conscious  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  gazing  upon  them 
from  the  house- windows,  or  from  the  shops  and 
footpaths.     Some  of  the  girls'  schools  are  clad  all 
in  a  sort  of  uniform  of  white  frocks  and  clean 
white  caps,  which  have  been  furnished  to  them 
for  the  occasion;    but  others,  with  a  judicious 
anticipation  of  rain,  have  been  provided  with 
good  straw-bonnets.     Of  the  children  not  in  uni- 
form, every  little  girl  wears  her  best  clothes,  and 
her  most  lady-like  manners ;  a  great  many  have 
brought  eighteenpenny  parasols,  and  you  hardly 
see  a  boy  who  has  not,  if  his  teacher  will  let  him 
keep  it,  armed  himself  with  a  stick,  which  he 
sometimes  carries  like  a  concealed  bludgeon  of  a 
ruffian,  stiffly  wrapped  under  his  waistcoat.     The 
clergymen  are  busily  consulting  with  their  lay 
assistants,  about  the  order  of  the  march;  the 
clergymen's  ladies  are  combining  with  the  female 
teachers,  and  active  sisters  of  the  congregation,  to 
preserve  decorum  and  order  amongst  the  girls. 
The  hundred  boys  in  a  blue  garb  of  charity,  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  hospital  of  Humphrey 
Cheetham,  are  represented  by  a  band  of  the  eldest, 
skDled  in  the  performance  of  music,  who  blow 
hilarious  and  sacred  strains  into  their  brazen  in- 
struments.   At  length,  the  arrangements  are  com- 
plete ;   the  police  have  cleared  the  streets,  the 
word  to  march  is  given,  and  the  procession  defiles 
through  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  city, 
for  an  hour  or  more,  to  the  gate  of  the  old  Cathe- 
dral.    A  select  portion  of  every  school  is  deputed 
to  attend  the  special  service,  and  hear  the  appro- 
priate discourse ;  the  others  return  to  their  homes, 
and  reassemble,  perhaps,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, for  their  first  day  of  unceremonious  pleasure. 
The  Monday  procession,  which  belongs  only  to 
the  Church  schools,  usually  numbers  about  fifteen 
thousand  children.     It    is  preceded  by  a  few 
clerical  and  lay  officials  of  the  Cathedral  Church, 
and  is  terminated,  after  all  the  Church  schools 
have  followed  each  other  in  due  precedence,  by 
the  "  Ragged  "  school,  or  **  Industrial,"  led  by 
its  benevolent  managers,  and  bearing  as  its  own 
insignia  a  placard,  "  Though  Last  not  Least,"  and 
also  a  pictorial  banner  showing,  upon  its  front, 
the  representation   of  a  miserable  ragged  and 
dirty  urchin  crouching  in  the  mire  of  the  street ; 
and  upon  its  reverse  side,  a  portrait  of  the  same 
lad,  clean  and  neat,  and  doing  well  at  school; 
the  first  having  a  motto,  **  I  was  lost,"  and  the 
second,  *'I  am  found."     Other  banners  maybe 
inscribed  with  references  to  the  Di\'ine  command, 
"  Feed  My  Lambs ; "  and  we  dare   say,  these 
touching  suggestions  are  likely  to  be  quite  as 
effectual  as  all  the  oratory  of  Manchester  Educa- 
tional Conferences,  -wbi^"^  \k«^^  -^xq^m^^  ^a  ^^ 
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more  cry  than  wool,  though  with  incessant  wool- 
gathering. 

There  is  no  procession  of  the  schools  belonging 
to  Dissenters,  but  they  are  brought  together,  in 
considerable  numbers,  cither  at  some  large 
chapel  of  their  own  sect,  or  at  the  reunion  of  the 
Association  of  Schools,  irrespective  of  denomina- 
tional differences.  These  proceedings  are  of  course 
introduced  with  some  religious  service,  and  with 
seasonable  addresses.  It  is  not  until  Wednesday, 
however,  tliat  the  excursions  of  pleasure  begin. 
That  day  being  the  first  of  the  races  and  the  fair, 
it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  provide  for  the 
removal  of  the  young  people  from  town,  so  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  during  the  continuance  of 
scenes  which,  at  any  rate,  children  should  not 
become  too  familiar  with.  "Every  railway  station, 
accordingly,  is  early  thronged  by  the  school  par- 
ties, and  special  trains  are  despatched  at  brief 
intervals,  bearing  an  immense  freight  of  happy 
and  fresh-hearted  innocence.  Most  of  the  larger 
schools  are  taken  to  such  places  as  wo  have  men- 
tioned, a  dozen  or  twenty  miles  off;  but  there 
are  few  which  have  not  been  indulged  with  a 
day  upon  the  sea-beach,  and  some  arc  actually 
treated  with  a  journey  as  far  as  Hull  or  Lincoln. 
In  this  wa}-,  the  humblest  class  of  people  acquire 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  geography  of 
their  own  country,  and  incidentally,  also,  with 
its  history  and  social  varieties,  for  the  teachers 
usually  take  care  to  excite  in  their  children  such 
an  interest  in  any  locality  they  visit,  as  may  be- 
long to  the  brief  statement  of  its  remarkable 
associations.*  "We  are  very  confident,  that  the 
future  welfare  of  this  kingdom  Avill  possess, 
among  other  favourable  circumstances,  not  its 
least  seciuity  in  the  fact,  that  although  ignorance 
of  letters  and  of  science,  a  necessary  consequence 
of  extreme  poverty,  is  far  too  common,  there  will 
be  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  to  whom  "  the  ample  page,  rich  with  the 
spoils,  of  time "  was  never  unfolded,  who  are 
nevertheless  made  familiar  with  at  least  the  sur- 
face of  their  native  land,  by  the  incessant  travel- 


♦  "We  have  now  before  us  a  numerical  return  of  the 
extra  passenger  traffic  upon  all  the  railways  leading  out 
of  Manchester,  during  the  holiday  week,  which,  con- 
sidering  that  the  population  of  Manchester,  and  its  ad- 
joining sister  borough  of  Salford,  amounts  to  something 
"less  than  4()(),0(H)  altogether,  affords  most  remarkable 
proof  of  the  extent  of  this  exciu^ioning  habit.  The  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  conveyed  about  20,000  per- 
sons out  of  town,  in  special  trains,  during  the  six  days 
of  the  week;  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway, 
certainly,  took  more  than  25,000 ;  the  East  Lancashire 
Railway,  7,000  scholars  on  Thursday,  tlie  great  school 
day,  and  perhaps  an  equal  number  altogether,  during 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  week ;  the  Manchester, 
Shefheld,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  10,000  or  12,000 
from  the  Manchester  end,  without  reckoning  very  large 
numbers  brought  thither  from  the  Midland  and  Eastern 
counties ;  Uie  short  line  of  eight  miles  into  Cheshire,  an 
average  of  5,000  a  day,  except  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
when  there  were  7,000,  on  account  of  a  grand  open-air 
festival  of  the  Temperance  Societies.  The  extra  trains 
of  the  Whit  week  accommodated,  wo  may  safely  compute, 
a  hundred  thousand  passengers ;  in  addition  to  which, 

the  numbers  who  travelled  by  tlie  ordinary  trains  of  each 

Jine  were  coDsidersibly  more  than  ubtiqI. 


I  ling  and  intercourse  which  pass,  now-a-darji, 
j  between  its  towns  and  its  counties, — separated, 
'  in  the  last  century,  so  far  as  mutual  influence  is 
concerned,  more  widely  than  are  the  several  king, 
doms  of  Western  Europe  at  this  day.  That  the 
,  English  people  may  learn  to  know  Erufland^  is  not 
j  the  least  important  part  of  their  political  and 
j  moral  education. 

I  But  we  must  not  keep  on  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  these  happy  children  will  be  men 
and  women,  the  "good  time  coming,"  as  we 
trust  it  will  prove  to  be.  They  arc  making  a 
good  time  of  it  now.  If  they  hare  been  whiiied 
away  to  J^ew  Brighton  one  day,  and  got  home  at 
midnight,  perhaps,  the  next  day  they  tnm  out, 
^vith  the  inexhaustible  ardour  of  holiday  child- 
hood, to  make  a  survey  of  all  the  cheap  exhibi- 
tions, instructive  and  amusing,  which  Manchester 
possesses.  They  go  to  see  the  stuffed  "betsties 
and  birdies  "  in  the  Museum ;  they  go  to  see  the 
Panorama  of  the  Arctic  Regions ;  they  go  to 
spend  a  long  and  sunny  day  upon  the  grassy 
slopes  of  the  Queen's  Park,  or  in  some  field, 
hired  for  their  especial  recreation,  where  you  may 
see  the  girls  linked  in  most  enormous  cirdes,  for 
*'  drop  the  kerchief,"  or  "  kiss  in  the  ring;"  and 
the  boys  playing  at  cricket,  which  is  a  pastime  at 
Manchester  not  reserved  for  genteel  youths,  as  in 
some  other  pai*ts  of  the  country,  but  favoured 
with  the  patronage  of  every  errand  boy  who  can 
appoint  a  meeting  -with  a  couple  of  his  fellow?, 
having  but  a  single  bat,  and  a  pebble  for  a  ball,  in 
the  possession  of  the  whole  club.  Or  the  lads  hare 
erected  their  school-banner  as  a  winning-post  for 
the  foot  races,  in  which  the  teachers,  forgetful  of 
their  class  gravity,  energetically  join ;  or,  they 
revel  in  the  activity  of  gymnastic  exercises,  wi4 
the  rope  and  vaulting-bar  and  pole ;  or  they  fiA 
in  the  ponds  for  dace  and  gudgeon.  Some  chSdren 
wander  laughing  in  the 'maze,  or  "pniriing- 
ground,"  as  they  call  it ;  the  sniallest  roll  down 
the  hill.  Are  not  their  guardians  quite  as  happyi 
in  superintending  all  this  enjoyment  ?  Inderf,  it 
seems  so ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  many  a  psie 
artisan  or  milliner,  who  has  sacrificed,  on  every 
Sunday  of  the  past  year,  all  the  precious  boras  of 
freedom  which  were  ever  allowed  from  their  tofl- 
some  and  monotonous  employments,  for  the  sake 
of  doing  good  to  these  young  souls,  the  cherished 
objects  of  incredible  patience  and  of  anxious  care, 
finds  a  recompense  to-day  not  only  in  the  self- 
approving  conscience  that  must  reward  such  high 
unselfish  efforts,  but  in  the  grateful  dght  of  so 
much  healthy  cheerfulness  in  the  dearchfldien 
upon  whom  their  generous  affection  has  been  ex- 
pended. 

And  if  some  virtuous  youth  and  maiden,  who 

have  worked  together,  for  the  instruction  of  little 

ones  that  would  have  grown  up  heathen,  but  for 

j  their   Christian    kindness, — seeing  each  other's 

constancy  in  good  works,  and  having  acquired  w 

great  a  reciprocal  esteem  and  mutual  sympathy, 

i  as  must  in  either  case  be  merited — do  meet  each 

\  other  in  the  leafy  walks  of  the  park,  on  this  gW 

1  holiday,  with  a  blush  and  a  smile,  and  a  softer 

\\\^\i\.  ol  \\i^  m^Vift!^  eye  than  was  ever  died  up® 
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ibedient  ■cholais, — ^if  they  walk  aside  together  in 
he  evenmg,  while  the  ohildren  are  engaged  in 
heir  ieaalt  of  "  buns  and  milk,"  and  find,  after  a 
rief  and  sweet  exchange  of  the  sincerest  and 
oliest  words  to  be  ever  uttered  by  human  lips, 
lat  life  has  another  lesson,  or  another  form  of 
IS  great  lesson  of  love,  than  that  divine  and ' 
icred  one  they  have  endeavoured,  with  humble  | 
ielity,  to  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  and ! 
^rant^ — a  new  lesson  which  is  now  to  be 
ndied  by  themselves,  in  giving  of  heart  to  heart ; 
ir  all  eternity,  and  in  linking  of  hand  with 
aad  for  guidance  and  support  along  the  steep 
wwiding  path  of  their  way  in  this  world, — ^if  the 
oang  man  feels  that  in  her  companionship,  his 
Hmhood  will  be  tenfold  more  energetic,  and  his 
Mb  aspiration  of  mind,  which  already  has  re- 
lilted  fiim  all  rude  and  sordid  fellowship,  will 
le  directed  and  refined  by  the  unerring  instincts 
d  her  pure  feminine  affectionate  sensibility, — if 
iihe  maiden  feels,  as  she  takes  his  arm  for  the  first 


time,  tliat  she  will  be  no  more  lonely,  no  more  a 
closed  bud  of  womanhood  checked  by  the  cold 
reserve  to  which  her  sex  are  doomed  in  solitary 
youth,  or  spending  all  her  love  and  all  her  care 
upon  the  wayward  children  of  her  adoption,  which 
abide  not  with  her,  but  that  she  will  be  valued 
and  cherished  by  Am,  and  wiU  have  the  joyful 
task  of  keeping  his  home  in  peace  and  moral 
beauty,  his  heart  in  contentment  and  good  courage, 
and  his  and  her  children,  perhaps,  in  the  way 
they  ought  to  go,  in  a  way  leading  far  on  into  the 
"  good  time  coming,"  and  connecting  their  narrow 
life  of  this  time  with  all  the  prospects  of  mankind, 
— if  this  does  ever  happen,  we  say,  most  happy 
are  they  so  mated,  and  for  the  sake  of  such  gooil 
hearts,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  common  humanity", 
which  preserve  some  good  hearts  everywhere, 
glad  are  wo  in  telling  our  readers,  how  Man- 
chester goes  forth  to  play  at  the  pleasant  Wliit- 
suntide  festival. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
WOWDT,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  ever  thought 
«t  to  contradict  that  dogma  of  the  most  axioma- 
icd  of  English  poets,  which  declares  that  "  the 
KKoper  study  of  mankind  is  man  ;"  on  the  contrary, 
t  has  met  with  universal  acceptance  among  read- 
ivtand  writers,  men  of  observation  and  men  of  no 
'baervation  at  all.  A  dogma  so  genemlly  received 
cuift  possess  some  intrinsic  recommendation  be- 
'ood  its  mere  intrinsic  truth — there  are  other 
twepts  just  as  true,  and  even  of  greater  moral 
Qiportance,  which,  though  no  man  thinks  of  dis- 
mting  them,  make  very  little  way  in  the  world, 
ad,  like  dummies  in  a  shop-keeper's  window, 
tnid  ranged  on  the  shelves  of  our  memories,  never 
o  be  taken  down,  or,  if  taken  down,  only  to  be 
buted  and  polished  to  make  a  fairer  show,  and 
ben  restored  to  their  places.  The  truth  is,  that 
ie  precept  in  question  comes  to  us  doubly  and 
WWy  recommended — ^it  appeals  to  our  many- 
aded  human  nature  on  all  sides  at  ouce,  and 
wUle  it  flatters  our  judgment  and  discrimination, 
■ad  whatever  other  intellectual  capacities  we  may 
c^umce  to  possess,  or  imagine  we  possess — for  in 
^o»  particular  instance  the  fancy  will  do  as  well 
a«  the  fact — ^it  feeds  our  self-love,  defends,  and  in 
a  manner  justifies  our  moral  perversities,  and 
Uaparts  a  most  delectable  complacency  on  the 
■core  of  our  individual  selves — ^pro>'idcd  wc  only 
**iike  the  right  use  of  it.  The  right  use,  of  course 
**^t  modifpng  a  common  proverb,  what  every- 
l^ody  doei  is  right — is  to  dismiss  the  impertinent 
objurgation  of  the  old  Greek  who  sung,  "  Know 
lyidfy"  and,  turning  our  regards  fi*om  so  con- 
bed  and  contracted  a  Bubject,  extend  them  to  the 


concerns  of  our  neighbours,  all  of  whom  we  ought 
to  consider  as  persons  of  a  drama  got  up,  with  its 
"scenciy,  machinery,  and  decorations,"  for  our 
especial  amusement  and  gratification.  When  it 
is  undertaken  on  this  principle  "  the  proper  study 
of  mankind"  becomes  a  most  charming  and  ele- 
vating pursuit;  the  range  of  objects  which  it 
brings  Avithin  our  view  is  so  extensive,  and  infi- 
nitely varied,  that  he  must  be  a  blockhead  indeed 
who  cannot  select  from  among  them  materials, 
and  very  choice  ones  too,  for  amusement  when  he 
wants  to  be  amused — for  instruction  when  lie 
chooses  to  be  instructed — and  for  comfort  and  con- 
solation when  he  needs  to  be  comforted  and  con- 
soled. The  misfortunes,  the  faults,  tlie  failings, 
and  short-comings  of  our  dear  brethren  and  sisters, 
condemned  like  ourselves  to  traverse  this  sublu- 
nary vale  of  woes  and  whims,  of  sciences  and 
stupidities,  of  tears  and  laughter,  are  all  so  many 
gifts  and  benevolences  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
our  proper 'selves,  and  wo  ought  to  be  grateful, 
and  he  would  bo  a  prodigious  liar  who  should 
dare  to  insinuate  that  we  arc  not  grateful,  to 
them  lor  such  amiable  evidences  of  their  partici- 
pation in  the  errors  and  weaknesses  of  our  com- 
mon lot.  How  thankfully  wc  cherish  these  bene- 
factions, and  make  the  most  of  them,  no  man 
needs  to  be  informed,  since,  so  universal  is  th(> 
sense  of  obligations  of  this  kind  that  the  memory 
of  them  is  never  suffered  to  die  out — and  even 
though  a  benefactor  be  thus  generous  only  once 
in  his  life,  and  for  thirty  or  forty  years  after  may 
churlishly  close  up  the  fountains  of  charity,  we 
yet  rehgiously  preser\'e  the  fragrance  of  his 
former  benevolence,  aad  «i^iuV)  V^^  ^si^^'^x- 
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tunity  of  pleasantly  reminding  him  of  our  sense  of 
that  solitary  obligation. 

But  just  as  the  moral  lapses,  and  personal  mis- 
fortunes of  our  fellow-pilgrims  are  consolatory  to 
our  inner  consciousness,  and  are,  therefore,  ac- 
cepted with  complacent  thankfulness, — and  we 
have  continual  cause  for  gratitude  on  this  score, 
man  being  bom  to  trouble — still  it  does  sometimes 
happen  that  we  have  just  cause  of  offence  in  acts 
of  a  contrary  description,  and  events,  over  which 
it  may  be  no  mere  mortal  could  exercise  the 
slightest  control,  of  a  character  which  those  to 
whom  they  befall  are  apt  to  deem  fortunate,  but 
which  naturally  excite  our  secret  dissatisfaction. 
The  respect  wluch  wo  owe,  and  pay  too,  to  our- 
selves resents  very  properly  and  justifiably  the 
sudden  elevation  of  our  neighbour  to  a  position 
which  we  are  conscious  wo  also  could  fill  with 
equal  dignity,  and  something  more,  we  are  sure 
of  that,  than  equal  desert.  This  is  a  substantial 
offence,  and  one  that  we  are  bound  to  resent — and 
we  do  resent  it,  in  the  exercise  of  the  undoubted 
prerogative  of  human  nature.  We  dig  up  the 
antecedents  of  the  offender,  and  remind  him  of  a 
time  when  he  was  more  tolerant  of  our  common 
frailty,  when  he  humanely  committed  that  false 
stop  which  was  a  balm  to  our  secret  bosom,  be- 
cause it  set  off  so  favourably  that  particular  moral 
or  social  virtue  in  which  we  were  conscious  of 
excelling ;  when  he  didn't,  couldn't,  or  wouldn't 
pay  that  debt — or  marry  that  woman — or  sub- 
scribe to  that  faith,  political  or  religious;  and 
when  he  incurred  that  odium  therefor,  which, 
while  it  revealed  him  to  our  internal  convictions 
as  a  veritable  man  and  brother,  generously  autho- 
rised us  to  bestow  upon  him  all  those  endearing 
appellatives  which  society  has  agreed  to  lavish 
upon  those  eccentric  individuals  who  deviate  for 
their  amusement  from  the  beaten  and  orthodox 
walk.  Nay,  if  he  have  never  been  thus  liberal  in 
his  own  person,  we  recur  to  the  liberality  of  his 
ancestors,  if  ho  had  any — and  do  all  we  can  to 
pelt  him  from  his  pedestal  with  the  bricks  which 
his  father  laid  with  a  trowel, — Avith  the  loaves 
which  his  grandfather  lugged  about  in  a  basket 
upon  his  shoulders,-— or,  failing  such  missiles,  to 
lash  him  from  it  with  the  rope  with  which  his 
great  grandfather  was  hanged.  This  is  all  ex- 
ceedingly right  and  proper ;  and  if  anybody  doubts 
that  it  is  so,  we  refer  them  to  the  practice  in 
courts  and  cabinets  and  houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  where  they  may  disabuse  themselves 
of  their  error.  We  need  not  quote  a  column  of 
the  newspaper  in  illustration  of  this  fact :  all  the 
world  knows  that  should  my  Lord  Jingle  bo  made 
prime  minister  to-morrow,  before  this  day  week 
the  whole  of  such  portions  of  his  political  prece- 
dents and  personal  experiences,  as  could  by  any 
possibility  be  gathered  up  and  used  as  weapons  of 
offence,  would  be  hurled  at  his  devoted  head  in 
the  course  of  one  or  other  of  those  tremendous 
logomachies,  amid  the  terrific  explosion  of  which, 
according  to  the  unalterable  decree  of  Providence, 
legal  enactments  have  their  birth. 
Now  human  nature  is  human  nature,  and  what- 
ever  may  be  the  ad ventitious  circumBtancea  omidal 


which  the  atoms  that  compose  this  great  abfitr^o- 
tion  hustle  and  jostle  one  another,  the  instinct* 
which  govern  their  movements  arc  preciselj  tli« 
same.  And  hero  we  might,  were  we  so  dis- 
posed, read  to  all  and  sundiy  who  may  honoiir  m 
with  a  perusal,  an  interesting  homily,  in  wbidi 
we  might  practically  set  forth  a  Terr  hnwiiliating 
doctrine,  the  tendency  of  which  womd  be  to  show 
that  the  equality  and  fraternity  about  which  oar 
good  Gallic  friends,  and  some  friends  too  nearer 
home,  made  such  a  friss  a  little  while  ago,  sad 
which  they  regarded  as  so  gpreat  a  desideittnm, 
does  really  exist — and  that  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  cease  to  exist,  so  long  as  human  nature 
exists,  and  continues  to  be  what  it  is — ^thst  tbe 
accidental  discrepancies  between  individtuQi  IR 
as  nothing,  compared  with  the  positive  unsninutjr 
of  the  general  mind  and  character — and  that  for 
this  very  reason,  if  one  could  but  see  it,  any  at- 
tempt to  plane  equality  down  to  a  dead  levd,  and 
to  extend  fraternity  to  the  breeches'  pocket  as 
well  as  the  bosom,  must  necessarily  defeat  itself 
— that,  in  a  word,  the  Creator  has  made  us  all  so 
remarkably  like  one  another  as  we  are,  with  the 
express,  and,  to  discriminating  eyes,  patent  design 
that  we  shall  not  be  more  like  one  another  than 
we  arc.  But  we  rise  superior  to  the  tempta&n 
to  dilate  on  this  topic,  which  assails  us,  and  pass 
on  to  remark  that,  human  nature  being  the  same 
everywhere,  and  therefore  the  same  among  shop- 
keepers  as  it  is  among  senators,  it  fell  outUiatoor 
young  friend,  Ilted  Smith,  reaped  the  usoal  froits 
of  the  general  law  within  a  comparatively  skoit 
period  after  the  promotion,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  which  Betsy,  for  her  own  ends,  had  thnit 
upon  him.  The  detraction  which  is  \Mj 
ordered  to  ensue  upon  promotion — the  dttder 
which  is  sure  to  follow  success,  even  though  it  b^ 
unsought — came  as  certainly  in  his  case  as  it 
would  have  come  in  that  of  the  prime  mimster. 
The  business  intercourse  which  he  was  compiled 
to  hold  with  the  numerous  members  of  the  ertab- 
lishment  grew  daily  less  agreeable — annovantts 
trifling  in  themselves,  but  irksome  as  evidences  cf 
the  spirit  from  which  they  emanated,  drove  him 
from  the  common-room ;  a  mock  respect,  assaawd 
as  the  cloak  of  real  insult,  tried  bia  temper; 
anonymous  letters,  coarsely  reminding  him  of  his 
forlorn  and  friendless  poverty  when  he  fixvt  entered 
the  house,  roused  his  resentment.  The  ahrill  eiT 
of  "  Watercresses  !"  in  a  feigned  voice,  whici 
greeted  him  almost  daily  from  the  dark  aveimes 
of  the  underground  warehouse — and  the  leering 
grinning  faces,  turned  towards  him  when  that  or 
was  heard  in  the  streets,  while  they  filled  hia 
with  contempt  for  the  envious  blockheads  who 
could  find  no  better  vent  for  their  malice,  yet 
disturbed  his  equanimity,  and  the  consdooflUHS 
that  they  did  so  wounded  his  self-respect.  He 
was  too  proud,  however,  to  betray  the  aUghtert 
symptom  of  mortification  at  these  unwoitiiy 
practices,  but  self-contained,  and  apparently  i^ 
gardless  of  them  all,  pursued  the  quiet  tewrf 
his  way. 

He  was  rather  surprised  one  evening,  while 
^«]ikin^  with  Nancy  on  a  visit  to  hia  mother,  to 
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od  himself  makiug  her  tho  confidant  of  this 
mrd  grievance. 

**Ihave  noticed  it  long,"  said  ^N'ancy,  "but 
loold  not  have  mentioned  it  to  you  had  you  not 
6ken ;  it  will  disappear  of  itself  in  time  if  you 
ke  no  notice  of  it.  You  ai&ontcd  Mr.  Dednail 
"  ipeaking  French  to  Mis^  Eagshawe  in  his  pre- 
Dce.  I  never  suspected  him  of  being  very  much 
or  friend.  I  have  reasons  now  for  supposing 
m  your  enemy." 

*' And  what  are  they,  Nancy  ?  if  I  may  ask." 
**  I  cannot  tell  you  them  now — it  is  better  not." 
**So  be  it — I  want  no  additional  reasons  for 
iGldng  him — though  I  hardly  know  why  I 
onld  do  that ;  he  has  more  upon  his  shoulders 
■a  any  man  in  tho  house,  and  bears  it  well — I 
11  do  him  that  justice — think  of  me  as  he  may." 
On  approaching  tho  villa  they  heard  the  sounds 
Joihn  Brunt's  organ,  to  which  Marie  had  latterly 
km  it  into  her  head  to  pay  almost  daily  visits 
r  file  practice  of  cathedral  music,  of  which  John 
d  a  pretty  extensive  collection.  He  himself 
m  seated  in  tho  verandah,  gratifying,  as  he  said, 
rae  senses  at  once,  with  tho  fair  prospect,  the 
^g;ranoe  of  his  cigar,  and  the  strains  of  Mozart. 
uicy,  pleading  the  call  of  duty,  left  after  a  short 

J.  John  Brunt  opened  a  volume  of  Beethoven, 
llarie,  accompanying  herself  on  the  soffc- 
ioed  diapasons,  sung  the  exquisite  strain  of 
Adelaide,"  with  a  power  of  simplicity  and 
ifiios  of  which  Uted  never  imagined  her  poff- 
sndy  and  which,  spite  of  himself,  drew  invo- 
nlary  tears  from  his  eyes. 
Ihey  walked  home  together,  after  an  early  sup- 
Vi  in  tho  bright  moonlight.  Tho  streets  were 
moged  by  pedestrians,  lured  forth  by  the 
santy  of  the  night  after  a  sultry  day.  On  turn- 
g  the  comer  of  Milsom-street,  they  met  Mr. 
id  ICrs.  Bagshawe  arm-in-arm,  a  very  unusual 
B^  and  one  which  Ilted  did  not  remember  to 
kve  ever  seen  before.  Betsy  drew  herself  up  with 
1  air  as  they  approached,  and  it  was  plain  she 
ts  as  much  offended  as  astonished  at  the  sight 
^her  daughter  hanging  on  the  arm  of  the  cashicT. 
Upon  my  word !"  she  began,  but  checked  her- 
If  immediately^  and  feigning  a  message  for  Ilted, 
Qt  liim  off  to  0* Swell's,  with  an  invitation  for 
luier  on  tho  morrow — then  drawing  the  arm  of 
arie  within  her  own,  began  reading  her  a  lec- 
iie  on  proper  pride,  which  we  are  happily  not 
ider  the  necessity  of  reporting.  The  fact  was 
uit  Betsy  had  latterly  come  to  the  conclusion 
lat  the  sooner  both  her  charming  girls  were 
duxied  out  of  the  way  the  better.  She  designed 
Jnie  for  Mr.  Scudd,  who  having  taken  a  fancy 
•4ie  was  incapable  of  any  emotion  of  a  nature 
iQce  profound — for  that  young  lady,  had,  like  a 
rodent  tactician,  and  warned  probably  by  the 
^erience  of  Chipchase,  commenced  operations 
r  laying  siege  to  the  outworks.  Perceiving  that 
'o  the  household  of  which  he  was  now  a  member, 
Mr  fBBmina  facti,  as  Bagshawe  in  a  moment  of 
eration  had  declared,  he  had  respectfully  asked 
innission  of  Betsy  to  pay  his  court  to  her  elder 
aghter^  qualifying  his  request  with  tho  iufor- 
niaon  that  he  would  bo  entitled,  at  the  mujonty 
ro^  XXI, — jfo,  ccxiYju, 


'  of  his  sister,  which  a  few  months  would  bring 
about,  to  the  moiety  of  seven  thousand  pounds, 
left  them  by  the  will  of  his  grandfather.  Betsy, 
without  formally  assenting  to  his  proposition,  had 
received  it  gracioUsly — advising  the  cautious  suitor 
not  to  be  precipitate,  for  the  sake  of  all  parties. 

Having  been  thus  candid  with  regard  to  this 
secret  negotiation,  we  may  take  the  opportunity 
of  intrusting  the  reader  with  a  further  secret  not 
worth  making  a  mystery  of,  and  which  may 
therefore  as  well  out  at  once.  It  is  a  fact,  then, 
that  the  free  and  graceful  manners  of  Marie,  the 
brilliant  accomplishments  of  which  she  was  the 
mistress  without  appearing  to  attach  the  slightest 
value  to  them,  her  vivacity,  good  sense,  affability, 
and  freedom  from  even  that  degree  of  hauteur 
which  her  position  might  have  justified — all  these, 
united  with  a  style  of  features  peculiarly  na'ive 
and  charming,  had  made  a  certain  definite  im- 
pression upon  our  hero.  Though  not  in  love 
with  the  fascinating  girl — ^for  he  could  only  have 
reached  that  climax  trough  the  regular  stages  of 
respect,  esteem,  friendship,  and  the  approved  of  a 
judgment  more  exacting  than  is  generally  cited  to 
such  cases — ^he  might  be  considered  her  warm 
and  genuine  admirer.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
this  state  of  feeling  is  brought  to  a  sudden  and 
unanticipated  crisis  by  the  course  of  circumstances, 
and  thus  it  had  nearly  happened  on  the  present 
occasion.  On  leaving  the  villa  to  return  home, 
as  it  was  yet  early  in  the  evening,  Marie  had 
herself  proposed  that  they  should  make  a  circuit 
of  a  mile  or  so,  in  order  to  view  the  moonlit 
landscape  from  ono  or  two  picturesque  points. 
It  may  be  tliat  there  is  something  treacherously 
seductive  in  a  broad  and  beautiful  landscape  spread 
like  a  panorama  at  one's  feet,  and  lying  slumber- 
ously  calm  in  a  flood  of  silver  light — it  may  be 
that  the  whisper  of  aspens  as  they  flutter  and 
rustle  in  the  night-wind,  whose  balmy  breath 
wafts  tho  fleecy  clouds  along  the  starry  arch,  and 
spots  tho  placid  meadows  with  their  fugitive 
shadows,  has  a  music  of  its  own  which  appeals 
more  powerfully  to  tho  heart  than  even  the 
strains  of  Mozart  or  the  lays  of  Beethoven — it 
may  be  that  there  is  some  natural  and  universal 
law  to  which  the  mortal  sympathies  of  us  humans 
are  passively  subject  under  influences  which  it  is 
decreed  shall  now  and  then  combine  to  overmaster 
the  dull  sense  of  the  matter-of-fact  world,  and 
thrust  elysium  on  us  whether  we  will  or  no— in 
fact,  a  great  many  things  may  be ;  but  which  of 
them  it  was,  or  what  combination  of  them  it  was, 
we  cannot  undertake  to  say — ^but  so  it  did  happen 
somehow,  that  on  arriving  at  a  little  eminence 
which  overlooked  the  valley  of  the  Avon  where  it 
stretches  away  toward  the  east,  Ilted  seated  him- 
self on  tho  grassy  sward,  yet  warm  from  its  long 
baking  in  the  sun*s  rays,  and  spreading  his  hand- 
kerchief as  a  seat  for  Marie,  beckoned  her  to  his 
side.  And  there  for  a  full  half-hour  they  sat  and 
talked — a  quiet  under  voiced  talk — or  gazed 
silently  on  the  scene  below  and  around — anon 
they  turn  tlieir  fiices  to  the  sky 
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and  then  Iltcd  feels  a  stmnge  unpainfid  fluttering 
lit  tho  breast  as  the  fragrant  breeze  blows  the 
curling  tresses  of  that  fair  head  into  his  manly 
face,  and  his  stalwart  arm  steals,  i^-ithout  the 
impulse  of  his  will,  aroimd  that  slender  waist, 
which  it  enfolds  with  a  brotherly  clasp.  "Was 
there  a  silent  motionless  pressure  of  his  lip  to  the  j 
white  arching  forehead  ?  "VTe  have  a  notion  there 
was ;  and  that  Marie,  if  she  was  aware  of  it,  let 
it  pass  without  notice — not  seeming  aware  of  it : 
but  she  arose  and  tripped  nimbly  homewards,  and 
taking  his  arm  when  he  overtook  her,  hung  upon 
it  in  sisterly  confidence — and  so  down  tho  hill 
together,  hardly  exchanging  a  syllable  by  the  way 
— till  on  turning  the  comer  of  Milsom-street  they 
were  confronted  with  tho  rare  spectacle  of  papa 
and  mamma  arm-in-arm. 


CHAPTER  XXVr. 

Since  tho  sudden  invasion  of  his  premises  by 
the  excise  inspector  and  his  myrmidons,  Bag- 
shawe  had  exercised  the  utmost  caution  in  the 
management  of  his  secret  trade.  Ho  had  been 
gradually  working  off  the  stock  upon  hand  by 
submitting  to  some  slight  sacrifices,  which  he 
could  well  aflford  to  make,  in  its  disposal.  After 
an  interval  of  some  months,  however,  in  propor- 
tion as  his  apprehensions  diminished,  his  precau- 
tions relaxed,  and  on  the  very  day  when  the 
events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter  took  place,  he 
had  received  a  fresh  consignment  of  goods  packed 
in  English  barrels  and  brought  to  his  door  on  a 
brewer's  dray.  These  he  had  unpacked  and  exa- 
mined :  but  they  yet  remained  in  his  private 
warehouse,  to  be  marked  and  priced  before  stowing 
away. 

0  Swell,  whose  destiny  it  seemed  to  be  the 
bearer  of  ill  news,  made  his  appearance  at  break- 
fast-time instead  of  at  the  dinner  to  which  he  had 
been  invited,  and  again  brought  the  intelligence 
that  the  excise,  if  not  close  upon  his  heels,  w^ould 
be  after  him  in  a  few  minutes;  and  that  if  any- 
thing was  to  be  done,  not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in 
doing  it.  They  were  con^'inced,  he  said,  that 
they  were  on  the  right  scent,  and  had  got  down 
a  London  revenue  oflicer,  whom  it  might  not  bo 
"  aisy  to  gammon." 

Bagshawe  heard  this  news  with  indescribable 
dismay,  but  the  very  imminence  of  the  catastrophe 
which  threatened  him  with  niin  for  once  em- 
boldened him  with  a  desperate  courage,  and  he 
set  about  preparing  for  what  was  inevitable,  vdth 
the  air  and  the  feeling,  too,  of  a  hunted  quarry, 
driven  to  bay.  All  places  of  concealment  known 
to  others  besides  himself  and  wife,  were  immedi- 
ately emptied  of  their  contents ;  and  such  of  these 
as  could  not  be  crammed  into  the  more  private 
repositories  were  packed  up  in  bales  with  the 
newly-arrived  goods,  to  bo  wheeled  off  ou  a  truck 
by  the  trusty  Hobbs,  to  the  lodging-house.  This 
being  hurriedly  accomplished,  the  party  were 
about  sitting  down  to  breakfast,  when  Hobba, 
poking  his  frightened  face  in  at  the  half-open  door, 
beckoned  frantically  to  his  mistress.  Betsy,  rising 


having  quietly  heard  his  incoherent  story,  wliiclf\ 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  back-door  was  fertene^ 
up  by  a  dozen  stout  gimlets  bored  through  it  <^^ 
the  outside,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  effect  ^^ 
exit,   ordered  him  forthwith  to  unpack  all  tj^ 
bales,  and  bring  their  contents  into  the  shoir- 
room.     Excusing  herself  to  her  guests,  and  bid- 
ding Marie  preside  at  the  table,  Betsy  rapenn- 
tended  the  execution  of  this  bold  manoeuvre  with 
the  coolness  of  on  old  strategist ;  and  having  seen 
it  effectually  accomplished,  returned  tranquilly  to 
the  breakfast-room.     Bagshawe,  hastily  swallow- 
ing a  couple  of  cups  of  coffee,  withdrew  to  ttfe 
counting-house,  where  he  sat  trying  hiBtitmort 
to  smooth  his   troubled  features  to  an  aspect  of 
composure.     No  great  space  of  time  was  allowed 
him  for  the  experiment.     He  had  scarcely  been 
rejoined  by  0' Swell,   who  was  seriously  urging 
him  to  accompany  the  searchers  himself,  in  Qider 
to  lull  suspicion,  when  tho  posse,  consisting  of  the 
same  party  who  had  paid  the  previous  visit,  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  a  stranger,  a  lean,  lynx- 
eyed  looking  fellow  of  forty,  arrived.   They  were 
shown,  as  before,  into  the  counting-house.  ffSwell 
drew  forth  the  decanters,  and  offered  them  re- 
freshment ;  but  the  fat  little  inspector  declined  it 
with  rather  an  insolent  jerk  of  tho  head,  so  snd- 
den  and  sharp,  that  one  would  have  hardly  been 
surprised  to  have  seen  it  fly  off  his  shoolden.     | 
The  stranger,  moreover,  put  an  authoritative  Teto    4 
on  any  such  proceeding,  and,  producing  his  wir-    j 
rant,  intimated  his  intention  of  immediately  cosi'    t 
racncing  the  search.  -^j 

Bagshawe  rose,  and  volunteered  to  lead  fte     i 
way.  1 

* '  I  shall  lead  the  way  mpelf, "  said  the  itnnger,    J 
"you  can  favour  us  with  your  company,  or  not, 
as  you  choose ;  but  we  have  authority  for  what 
we  do — and  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  mterfne. 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  be  so  polite,"  «M 
Bagshawe ;  "  you  may  search,  confound  yon, « 
much  as  you  like,  because  there  is  nothing  Jar  pa 
to  find— ^if  there  was,  by  Jove,  I'd  pitch  the 
whole  lot  of  you  out  of  doors,  before  you  dwnld 
lay  hands  on  it — I've  got  fellows  enough  hfl*  to 
do  it  if  I  chose." 

The  stranger  stared  at  Bagshawe  as  he  nttand 
these  words,  and  looked  for  a  moment  as  thon^ 
some  misgiving  had  crossed  his  mind.  0*8well 
observed  this,  and  added  his  mite  to  disturb  the 
confidence  with  wliich  ho  had  evidently  coin- 
mcnced  his  mission. 

'*  Faith,  cousin,"  said  he,  "  the  gentleman  »  » 
stranger,  and  has  come  a  long  way  to  be  takea  ioi 
but  bedad  he'll  go  back  the  wiser,  and  lo^^^ 
another  time  before  he  leaps  so  far.  K'ov  then, 
gentlemen,  the  sooner  you  begin  the  better—^ 
the  powers  if  you  look  alive  you'll  catch  the 
Abigails  making  tho  beds !" 

The  search  commenced  with  th^  stationiBgc'* 
couple  of  men  in  the  hall  to  see  tliat  nothiog  wij 
carried  out  of  the  house.  The  rest  then  deaeeiided 
to  the  basement  floor  and  began  a  rigorous  inve*- 
tigation  of  every  hole  and  comer,  and  of  ti&i 
likely  and  unlifeejy  receptacle  which  it  wm  p** 
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«m  the  cellarfl,  warehouses,  and  kitchens,  they 
moked  their  way  upwards  to  the  very  garrets. 
gihawe,  who  followed  with  0' Swell  at  their 
di^  and  grinning  with  a  very  bad  grace,  saw 
Ai  a  terror  and  mingled  wrath  which  he  could 
oonceal,  that  their  information  had  been  precise 
1  exact  They  pulled  the  bottom  drawer  from 
own  cabinet  and  looked  into  the  well  beneath, 
ieh  but  an  hour  before  had  been  full  of  con- 
band  wares :  they  gauged  the  cisterns  in  the 
InxHQs  with  a  jointed  rule,  and  discovering 
i  the  bottoms  rose  £rom  the  farther  side  dia- 
lally  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  water- 
el  at  the  front,  they  would  have  pulled  out  the 
ing-boards,  but  Bagshawe  opened  them  and 
■ded  the  brushes,  combs,  soap,  and  implements 
the  toilet  which  since  the  morning  had  taken 
I  place  of  the  Parisian  gloves  and  Lyons  hose. 
ly  mounted  to  the  garrets,  examined  the  elec- 
I  apparatus,  and  even  went  out  on  the  roof;  but 
lung  as  yet  had  rewarded  their  indefatigable 
vtiona.  When,  on  descending,  the  stranger 
lied  and  undesignedly  struck  his  walking-stick 
vtly  on  the  stair  as  he  turned  to  speak  to 
I  inspector,  Bagshawe's  limbs  for  a  moment 
kued  their  office,  as  the  dull  sound,  so  eloquent 
him  of  the  contents  beneath,  smote  upon  his 
r.  But  the  officer  heeded  it  not,  and  moved  on. 
.  airiving  at  the  show-room,  which  they  had 
■ad  on  going  up,  in  deference  to  a  bevy  of 
ly  customers  upon  whom  Betsy  was  in  atten- 
iioe»  she  received  them  with  a  courteous  but 
aewhat  supercilious  air,  and  motioned  them  in. 
A  officers  stalked  through  the  splendid  apart- 
mk,  gorgeous  on  every  side  with  the  identical 
jaets  of  which  they  had  como  in  search,  and 
B  difloovery  of  which  would  have  enriched  them 
r  flieir  lives.  Bagshawe  was  about  to  follow 
SB,  but  the  vision  of  all  his  late  magnificent 
d  hixurious  purchase  displayed  ostentatiously 
fixe  the  very  scoundrels  who  were  come  to 
hot  hia  ruin,  literally  took  away  his  breath,  and 
vas  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  reel  and  stagger 
b  the  next  room,  where  he  sunk  powerless  and 
Mihless  upon  the  sofa.  There,  us  ho  lay  en- 
liag  worse  tortures  than  purgatory  con  boast, 
iik  excited  nerve  and  brain,  he  was  cognizant 
flie  slightest  motion,  the  smallest  word,  the 
ly  breatiiing,  of  the  party  in  tlie  next  room ;  as 
6f,  producing  her  keys,  unlocked  sideboard, 
binet^  or  cheffioneer,  at  the  request,  now  inti- 
M  in  tones  and  phrases  perfectly  polite,  of  the 
•don  agent.  At  length  he  heard  the  stranger 
■aence  a  bland  apology  to  his  wife  for  the 
i«Ue  which  the  performance  of  his  duty,  he 
Bsd,  had  occasioned  her — a  duty,  he  further 
U,  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him,  he  had 
doabt,  by  the  senseless  machinations  of  some 
Nmdrel  from  a  malicious  motive. 
Bagshawe  began  to  breathe  freely. 
'|Bat,  madam/'  said  the  stranger,  "  as  a  loyal 
iject  you  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  this  unwol- 
ae  visit.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  revenue  is 
bnded  to  a  large  extent  by  the  sale  of  contm- 
id  French  silks ;  and  the  board  are  determined  to 
ke  an  example  of  the  first  offender  they  convict." 


"I  cannot  blame  them,"  said  Betsy,  "lam 
sure.  I  hope,  when  the  illegal  trade  is  stopped, 
we  shall  have  a  better  sale  for  our  own  excellent 
English  goods.'' 

**  You  may  well  say  that,  madam.  I  assure 
you  upon  my  honour  that  the  silks  before  me  are 
as  good  as  any  French  silks  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life — this,  for  instance  (and  the  man  smoothed  a 
piece  of  Lyons  silk  upon  his  palm)  is  equal  to  the 
best  Lyons  manufacture." 

*'  I  shall  think  you  flatter  me,"  said  Betsy, 
*'  unless  you  let  me  sell  you  a  dress  of  it  for  your 
good  lady." 

**  Well,  the  fact  is,  she  will  be  expecting  some- 
thing on  my  return — and,  come,  for  once  I  don't 
care  if  I  do." 

Betsy  seized  a  yard  measure,  whipped  out  her 
scissors,  and  in  a  twinkling  cut  off  the  dress,  and 
commenced  making  it  up  into  a  neat  parcel.  *  *  Do 
mo  the  favour,"  she  said,  "  to  step  into  the  next 
room  and  take  a  glass  of  wme — is  there  anything 
else  I  can  show  you?  We  have  some  elegant 
shawls." 

"Nothing,  I  thank  you.  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  drinking  your  health,  and  making  my 
apology  to  Mr.  Bagshawe." 

The  officers,  having  dismissed  their  men,  stepped 
into  the  sitting-room,  and  Bagshawe,  accepting 
their  apology  with  his  best  grace,  helped  them  to 
wine,  and  drank  to  their  better  acquaintance. 
Betsy  soon  returned  with  the  stranger's  parcel, 
for  which  ho  paid  her  five  guineas,  and  shortly 
after  took  his  leave,  having  to  return  to  London 
that  night. 

When  the  house  was  clear  of  them,  Bagshawe 
was  for  the  first  time  made  aware  of  the  bold 
stratagem  by  which  their  designs  had  been  de- 
feated. The  JiOndon  agent,  like  many  men  who 
are  over  cunning,  had  ruined  his  expedition  by 
his  superfluous  sagacity.  If,  instead  of  fastening 
the  postern  by  gimlets,  he  had  left  it  open  and 
stationed  a  watch  there,  he  would  infallibly  have 
captured  the  contraband  goods  and  made  lawful 
prize  of  them.  Betsy  had  ostentatiously  dis- 
played because  she  could  not  by  any  possibility 
conceal  them — and  because  they  were  displayed 
and  not  concealed,  the  officer  had  overlooked 
them — OS  men  often  overlook  what  is  directly  in 
their  path  while  engrossed  with  what  lies  out 
of  it. 

'*Be  the  saints,"  cried  O'Swell,  "its  the  finest 
delusion  ever  achieved  by  the  fair  sex,  and  that's 
saying  a  good  deal." 

"But,  my  God!"  cried  Bagshawe,  "when  he 
gets  home  with  that  dress,  and  gives  it  to  his 
wife,  we  shall  be  blown  as  sure  as  a  gun.  Zounds, 
Betsy,  how  could  you  be  such  a  fool  ?" 

"  Really,  my  dear  B ,  you  make  mo  ashamed 

of  you.  Do  you  think  I  am  deprived  of  mj 
senses  ?  When  he  does  get  home,  and  gives  his 
wife  that  dress,  she'll  find  it  a  genuine  piece  of 
Spitalfields,  take  my  word  for  it — and  if  he  tells 
her  what  he  paid  for  it,  she'll  have  a  hexcellent 
notion  of  our  profits,  my  dear.  Howasevor,  Spital- 
fields silk  is  quite  good  enough  for  her,  I  should 
think," 
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"Ha,  ha!  a  case  of  substitution — ^upon  my 
soul,  Betsy,  you  are  the  cleverest  woman — " 

**  There  !  hold  your  tongue— I  know  all  about 
that — pour  me  out  a  glass  of  wine — I  am  really 
tired  to  death  with  the  morning's  work.'* 


If  Bagshawc  and  his  wife  exulted  in  the  success 
of  the  extraordinary  measure  which  had  relieved 
tliem  from  the  presence,  and  they  hoped  the  sus- 
picion, of  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  they  found 
no  cause  for  exultation  in  the  knowledge,  now 
certainly  brought  home  to  them,  that  they  har- 
boured a  dissembling  traitor  in  theii*  own  house- 
hold. The  success  of  Betsy's  bold  stratagem  did 
not  compensate  either  of  tliem  for  the  pain  of  this 
reflection.  They  felt  their  very  business  existence 
compromised  by  the  presence  of  an  unknown 
individual  among  them,  at  whoso  instigation  they 
might  at  any  moment  be  plunged  into  an  abyss 
of  ruin ;  and  they  held  long  and  frequent  councils 
on  the  subject,  with  the  hope  of  eliciting  some 
clew  to  the  detection  of  the  guilty  person.  They 
knew  not,  however,  on  whom  to  fix  as  the  traitor. 
Bagshawc  suspected  every  one  by  turns,  but  could 
adduce  no  reason  for  criminating  one  more  than 
another.  In  his  perplexity  ho  resolved  a  thousand 
times  to  throw  up  the  contraband  trade — but  then 
came  the  conviction  that  his  current  expenses, 
which  had  gone  on  increasing  yetu*  by  year,  could 
never  be  met  by  the  profits  of  his  legitimate 
business ;  and  neither  he  nor  his  'Nvife  had  courage 
to  contemplate,  much  less  to  carry  out,  so  sum- 
mary a  scheme  of  retrenchment  as  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  them  within  such  limits. 

Betsy  had  now  another  cause  of  uneasiness. 
Marie,  who  had  submitted  to  her  maternal  lectures 
with  the  utmost  gentleness  and  humility,  had 
repudiated  the  proposition  of  the  martial  Au- 
gustus, when  her  mamma,  taking  advantage  of  a 
private  Ute-d-tete,  had  cautiously  insinuated  its 
purport,  with  unmistakeablo  demonstrations  of 
aversion,  almost  amounting  to  abhorrence.  Under 
the  plea  of  indisposition,  she  refused  to  join  the 
family  at  table ;  and  it  might  be  from  the  same 
cause,  or  more  probably  from  the  operation  of  the 
maternal  interdict,  that  Ilted  met  her  no  more  at 
the  villa.  He  was  not  long  of  observing  that  the 
earnest  and  very  natural  inquiries  that  he  made 
concerning  her,  and  the  sympathy  which  he  could 
not  help  expressing  on  her  behalf,  were  offensive 
to  Betsy,  who  received  them  with  a  countenance 
unusually  stolid,  and  replied  in  phrases  so  curt  j 
and  ambiguous,  as  to  discourage  their  rei)etition.  < 
These  significant  manifestations  were  accompanied  j 
by  others,  in  her  conduct  towards  him,  which  i 
taught  him  ere  long  that  he  had  sunk  considerably  ; 
in  her  estimation  ;  and  he  noticed,  too,  that  just  i 
in  proportion  as  Betsy,  by  her  distant  and  haughty 
demeanour  seemed  bent  on  impressing  him  with 
a  sense  of  his  inferiority,  Bagshawe,  by  the  free- 
dom of  his  conversation  and  the  bestowal  of  such 
marks  of  consideration  as  he  knew  how  to  testify, 
Htrove  to  compensate  the  coldnc.fs  of  his  wife  and 
Ifo  set  him  at  his  case.  These  friendly  endeavours 
were  all  the  more  ci'oditiiblc  to  the  j^ood  luan, 
fhnt  he  wus  hut  ill  at  ease  himsdr;  tliclutv:  ^\\o\.\v 


which  his  ganglionic  system  had  sustained  Jj 
superinduced,  as  he  said,  such  a  preponderant^ 
the  humours  as  no  electric  battery  could  dispet^ 
without  knocking  the  lifeout  of  him ;  and  he  }i^ 
therefore,  been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  ibe 
long  desiderated  remedy,  the  seton  in  his  nccfc 
And  since,  with  his  chanicteristic  restlessness,  lie 
could  never  let  it  alone  for  many  minutes  together, 
he  might  be  seen  twenty  times  a  day,  as  he  wan- 
dered about  the  house,  with  his  hands  behind  ha 
head,  pulling  the  string  of  it — screwing  his  broad 
face  to  the  courageous  endurance  of  the  torture, 
and  emitting  at  every  pull  a  sonorous  "whew!" 
that  proclaimed  his  whereabouts  to  every  member 
of  the  establishment,  especially  when  it  was  re- 
echoed, as  it  sometimes  wa.**,  by  a  sympathising 
howl  from  Tiger,  who  generally  dogged  him  in 
his  perambulations. 

One  evening,  when  he  was  enjoying  his  pipe, 
as  well  as  he  could  under  circumstances  whidi 
would  have  made  Mark  Tapley  exceedingly  jofly, 
and  sat  alone  with  Betsy  over  the  first  fire  of  the 
season — for  though  the  com  was  yet  standing,  cold 
shivering  winds  had  suddenly  banished  the  sum- 
mer— ^she  put  a  letter  into  his  hands  and  bade  him 
read  it.  It  was  an  anonymous  epistle  sent  by  the 
twopenny-post,  and  signed  "  A  Friend."  It  w« 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Bagshawe,  and  considerately  ad- 
vised that  lady,  if  she  valued  her  peace  of  mind 
and  the  welfare  of  her  family,  to  intrust  no  more 
of  her  concerns  than  she  wished  to  be  made  gene- 
rally public  to  tlie  knowledge  of  a  gentleman  (?) 
of  her  establishment,  who  was  known  by  hispa^ 
tiality  for  water-cresses.  Bagshawc,  the  moment 
ho  had  read  it,  flew  into  a  furious  passion,  and 
exhaled  a  volley  of  oaths,  which,  if  charged  at 
legal  price,  would  have  been  worth  at  least  ten 
guineas,  against  the  head,  heart,  and  viscera  of 
the  dastardly  scoundrel  who  had  chosen  such  a 
mode  of  venting  his  gratuitous  spite  upon  the  m- 
nocent  object  of  his  malice. 

Betsy,  who  was  too  wise  to  interfere  during <hc 
explosion  of  such  ebullitions,  allowed  them  fiJl 
vent;  but  when  his  wrath  had  spent  itself  upon 
the  unknown  writer,  and  he  appealed  to  her  fcr 
her  concurrence  in  his  just  resentment,  she  wn 
extremely  slow  to  award  it — assumed  a  look  rf 
deep  significance — shook  her  head,  sighed,  and 
hoped  that  he  might  bo  mistaken.  She  had  not 
really  the  remotest  faith  in  the  villanous  insinua- 
tion of  the  anonymous  assassin — we  may  do  htf 
that  justice,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  without  a  com- 
pliment— ^but  she  had  reasons  of  her  own,  not  ve^ 
difficult  to  guess,  for  desiring  the  removal  of  Ilt» 
from  the  establishment;  and  she  had  already 
formed  a  plan  for  superseding  him  in  his  fac- 
tions by  the  hopeful  and  deferential  Augustus* 

''Why,  my  God,  Bets)-,  my  love,  youcertai^ 
don*t  believe  a  syllable  of  this  d — d  slander,"  cried 
Bagshawe,  half  be^\^ldered  at  her  looks,  ^ 
crumpling  the  document  in  his  clenched  fist     ^ 

**  Of  coui-se,  my  dear,  I  don't  believe  it — leant 
believe  in  sucli  bin  gratitude  ;  but  really  one  doci 
not  know  what  to  believe  and  what'  to  think' 
IVrhai>s,  liaftir  hall,  the  bi'st  tiling  we  can  do  ict^ 
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'Part  with  him,  good  Lord!  what  are  you 
■earning  of?  Then  you  do  believe  there  is  truth 
L  this  infernal  scribble !" 

^^'I  don't  know,  my  dear.  I  believe  nothing 
sithcr  way ;  but  I  reflect  and  put  things  together. 
ou  are  so  violent,  Bagshawe,  or  I  would  say  it 
oold  be  as  well  for  you  to  do  the  same.  It  is 
MBJble  we  may  have  been  wrong  all  along  in 
Uusing  confidence  in  this  youth.  *  What  is  bred 
L  the  bone,'  you  know;  and  there  is  no  denying 
ut  you  picked  him  up  in  a  ditch." 

Bagshawe  was  going  to  reply  to  this  coarse 
munder  in  a  tone  and  spirit  which  would  have 
L&llibly  led  to  a  matrimonial  outbreak,  when 
shn  Brunt  was  announced,  and  immediately  after 
itered  the  room.  Jolin  observed  the  flushed 
«e8  of  the  excited  couple,  but  seated  himself 
ithout  remark,  and  begun  a  conversation  on  the 
ipics  of  the  day.  Betsy  would  have  dropped  the 
uject  in  hand  with  the  utmost  ease,  but  Bag- 
^we,  boiling  with  indignation,  broaclied  it  at 
nee  to  the  new-comer,  and  smoothing  out  the 
riuhed  document,  bade  him  read  it  and  give  them 
oe  benefit  of  his  opinion  and  advice. 

Having  complied,  aud  listened  to  the  comments 
f  Bagshawe  and  the  counter-comments  of  Betsy, 
olm,  who  had  a  summary  way  of  settling  most 
bangs,  made  very  short  work  of  the  business. 
'  I  consider  myself,"  he  said,  "  as  much  concerned 
n  this  affair,  which  need  not  be  made  unneccs- 
•rilv  unpleasant,  as  either  of  you.  I  was  the 
ihief  cause,  1  think,  of  your  taking  this  young 
eDow  into  your  house — and  now  I  will,  witb 
rwir  permission,  be  the  cause  of  his  leaving  you. 
With  regard  to  your  suspicions,  my  dear  madam, 
t  »y  nothing — it  is  enough  for  me  that  you 
entertain  them,  as  I  see  you  do ;  and  for  that 
*Mon  I  will  not  have  the  subject  of  them  remain 
to  annoy  you,  or  suffer  the  irksomcness  of  a  posi- 
Sfln  which  must  have  its  daily  and  hourly 
grievances,  whether  they  be  deserved  or  not.  It 
luppeni  fortunately  that  I  am  enabled  at  this 
Dwment  to  place  him  advantageously  with  a  friend 
of  mine  in  London,  where  he  will  have  the 
D«efit  of  a  new  kind  of  experience  in  the  same 
"Winess,  and  where  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
Ottke  his  way.  I  shall  break  the  matter  to 
him  to-night,  and  you  must,  if  you  please,  for 
^J  sake,  countenance  my  doing  so  without  a 
'•ference  to  any  suspicions  on  your  part  as  to  his 
^elity  to  you,  since  even  to  name  them  would 
y  to  inflict  a  punishment  which  he  may  not 
^fiJerve.  He  is  at  present  at  the  villa :  he  ^vill 
Cleave  until  I  return." 

Betsy,  secretly  overjoyed  at  this  opportune 
'^ngement,  cordially  agreed  to  John  s  proposi- 
^-—and  Bagshawe,  seeing  that  it  was  of  no  use 
Jj  oppose  it,  and,  perhaps,  such  was  his  varying 
J^osition,  beginning  to  entertain  an  idea  that 
*^  pretended  suspicions  might  be  just,  also 
*^ted  it.  When  Iltcd  came  home,  however, 
*Wo  hours  after,  he  would  not  be  prevented  from 
jawing  him  unusual  kindness.  He  congratulated 
^m  on  his  improved  prospects — ordered  Mr. 
Jpndd  to  mix  a  bowl  of  punch  after  the  Swigton 
loaey  recipe,  and  insisted  that  all  should  drink, 


upstanding,  a  bumper  to  Ilted's  prosperity  in 
London.  After  that  he  got  him  to  himself  at  a 
game  of  cribbage,  and  kept  him  up  half  the  night 
over  the  cards,  interlarding  the  deals  with  queer 
stories  of  London  life  awl  fatherly  admonitions  to 
a  young  man  entering  alone  upon  a  career  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  world. 

To  Ilted  himself  the  coming  change  in  his 
condition  was  anything  but  disagreeable.  The 
annoyances  he  had  lately  undergone  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  daily  function  had  taught  him  to  look 
upon  his  leaving  the  post  he  fiUcd  as  an  event 
not  undesirable  or  improbable.  He  had,  there- 
fore, willingly  and  gratefully  closed  with  the 
proposition  of  his  early  friend  and  patron.  There 
were  many  regrets  attending  his  leaving  Bath, 
where  he  had  risen  from  the  abject  condition  to 
which  fortune  had  so  early  reduced  him  to  one  of 
respectability  and  character — the  greatest  of  these, 
he  felt,  was  the  parting  from  Nancy,  his  earliest 
friend,  fellow-student,  and  sister  :  perhaps  he  felt 
this  parting  even  more  on  her  account  than  his 
own — since  his  mother,  who  would  not  hear  of 
any  lengthened  separation,  had  resolved  to  follow 
him  to  London,  and  she  would  thus  be  abandoned 
at  once  by  both  the  friends  of  her  childhood. 
They  would  correspond,  however — to  this  Nancy 
agreed,  so  that  monthly  letters  would  be  ex- 
changed, and  nothing  like  alienation  or  forgetful- 
ness  could  ever  come  between  them.  The  day 
following  the  receipt  by  Betsy  of  the  anonymous 
epistle,  Ilted  resigned  his  duties  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Scudd,  and  removed  to  the  villa,  where  ho 
spent  one  happy  week  as  the  guest  of  his  mother 
— and  whence,  on  its  expiration,  he  started  one 
fine  morning,  on  the  top  of  the  ''Regulator" 
coach  for  London. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

A  JOUENEY  to  London  in  those  days  was  a  verj^ 
different  thing  to  a  dweller  in  Bath  from  the  same 
journey  at  the  present  moment — and  it  might  be 
looked  upon  as  much  less  or  much  more  agreeable 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  performed — the  outside  of  a  coacli  during  a 
transit  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  being  a 
paradise  or  a  purgatory,  or  anything  between, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the 
season  of  the  year.  Fortunately  for  Ilted,  the 
morning  was  clear  and  cloudless,  and  the  wind 
blowing  once  more  from  the  warm  south  was 
redolent  of  balm  and  fragrance.  He  seated  him- 
self beside  a  young  mother  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  and  a  two  years*  cherub  with  laughing 
eyes  at  her  side,  and  had  taken  the  latter  on  his 
knee  as  the  coach  was  rattling  along  the  Walcot 
road,  before  he  discovered  that  the  mother  of  the 
children  was  the  wife  of  his  friend  Lawson.  The 
recognition  was  mutually  gratifying,  and  as  they 
journeyed  on  Ilted  learnt  that  Lawson,  weary  of 
his  loneliness  in  the  capital,  and  hopeful  that  by 
industr}'  and  economy  he  should  be  able  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  his  family,  had  taken  a 
little  cottage  in  the  Camden  Road— the  expense  of 
which  being  sharel  b'j  a  \)\Q\kL!Ct  ^\&\.VV5ka^^>iSS^ 
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reside  with  them,  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  defray. 
Ilted  won  the  heart  of  the  young  wife  by  his 
praise  of  her  husband's  genius  and  the  exhibition 
of  his  unfeigned  fondness  for  the  children.  Over 
hill  and  valley  the  coach*rolled  on,  between  corn- 
fields where  the  reapers  bent  to  the  sickle  and  the 
golden  sheaves  nodded  to  the  breeze — over  the 
broad  open  downs  where  the  song  of  the  lark  and 
the  tinkling  sounds  of  the  sheep-bell  alone  filled 
the  silent  air — up  the  long  ascent  into  Marlborough 
Forest,  where  tribes  of  gipsy  children,  with 
blackberries,  dew-berries,  and  unripe  nuts  to  sell, 
hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  toiling  machine,  and 
thrusting  their  wares  into  the  coach- windows,  or 
bartering  them  with  the  dismounted  outsiders, 
managed  to  extract  a  few  daily  coppers  for  the 
wants  of  their  vagabond  life — on  to  the  wayside 
inn,  where  the  best  glass  of  Burton  ale  that  was 
ever  brewed  is  to  be  had  for  twopence,  and  where 
the  coachman  considerately  pulls  up  that  all  who 
are  thirsty  may  drink,  while  the  box  passenger 
treats  him  to  a  glass.  On  again,  only  stopping 
now  and  then  for  a  change  of  horses,  playful 
"  tits  '*  they  are  all  of  them,  except  that  **  near 
wheeler,  sir,'*  who  is  a  little  given  to  kicking, 
and  that  "  off  leader,  sir,"  who  shies  at  every- 
thing he  meets.  On  through  the  long  villages, 
putting  to  hideous  rout  whole  regiments  of  ducks 
and  geese,  or  halting  patiently  while  flocks  of 
sheep  filling  the  road,  are  ba-a-ing  and  bleating 
beneath  the  wheels  or  aniong  the  horses*  feet — 
then  on  again,  with  a  cut  from  the  long  lash  at  a 
laggard  mutton,  and  a  lively  "tantivy"  from 
the  guard  on  that  now  deceased  instrument,  the 
keyed-bugle.  And  so  by  two  o'clock,  or  there- 
abouts, they  get  to  Newbury,  where  a  capital 
dinner  is  awaiting  them,  if  there  where  but  time 
to  eat  it — but  there  is  not,  for  no  sooner  has  Ilted 
helped  Mrs.  Lawson  to  a  piece  of  the  breast  and 
cut  off  the  wing  for  himself,  than  the  guard  pokes 
his  rough  head  into  the  room  and  bawls  out  that 
time  is  up.  Seeing  that  the  repast  must  be  paid 
for,  whether  eaten  or  no,  Ilted  wraps  a  capon  and 
a  loaf  in  a  copy  of  the  Bath  Chronicle,  and  mount- 
ing to  the  roof  with  it,  dines  at  fresco  with  the 
Lawson  family  as  they  roll  along.  And  now  the 
hills  and  the  valleys  and  the  picturesque  scenery 
of  the  "West  are  left  behind,  and  the  **  Regulator,*' 
dashing  at  ten  miles  an  hour  along  a  dead  level 
beneath  the  hot  afternoon  sun,  carries  a  sleepy 
atmosphere  with  it — conversation  flags,  the  chil- 
dren sink  to  slumber,  the  mother  nods  and  forgets 
herself,  and  Ilted,  determined  to  keep  awake, 
looks  abroad  upon  the  dull  landscape,  which 
gradually  changes  in  spite  of  his  resolution,  now 
to  the  view  from  the  summit  of  Beacon  Hill — now 
to  that  from  his  mother's  cottage  on  the  cliff-side 
— ^now  to  the  sunset  level  of  Claverton  Down, 
where  the  little  barber  is  advancing  in  the  dis- 
tance— now  to  the  haiTowiug  spectacle  from  the 
crest  of  Freshwater  Cove,  where,  bleeding  and 
senseless,  lies  the  still  form  of  his  mother,  which 
he  cannot  approach  because  held  back  by  an  in- 
visible grasp,  while  the  sea  roars  angrily  in  his 
ears  and  threatens  to  snatch  her  for  ever  from  his 
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roar  of  the  sea  subsides  into  the  rumble  of  the 
coach  wheels,  and  its  green  billows  into  the  un-    ^ 
dulating  level  of  Hounslow  Heath — and  he  is^ 
obliged  to  plead  guilty  to  Mrs.  Lawson's  insinus^ 
tion  that  he  too  has  forgotten  himself.     And  do^^k^ 
they  are  on  the  verge  of  the  Babylon  of  bricl^^ 
into  which  they  plunge  and  are  swallowed  w^ 
like  everything  else  that  approaches  its  in5atiak>^ 
vortex.     But  still  a  weary  hour's  jolting  lies  be- 
tween them  and  Piccadilly,  where  at  length  ihejr 
descend  at  Hatchett*s,  about  seven  in  the  evemogi 
and  transferring  themselves  and  luggage  to  a 
hackney  coach,  drive  off  at  once  to  Lawwn'i 
cottage. 

And  a  joyful  meeting  it  was.  Lawson,  in  prime 
health  and  high  spirits,  had  been  busy  all  diy 
with  his  friend  Bolter,  in  fitting  np  the  little 
tenement  in  the  most  cosy  and  comfortable  ¥W 
imaginable.  There  were  two  excellent  bed- 
rooms, a  capital  kitchen  where  the  sun  streaaed 
in  all  the  afternoon  upon  the  plates  and  dishei, 
and  had  twice  put  the  fire  out,  till  Bolter  blocked 
out  his  rays  with  George  the  Fourth  in  kit-H 
who  made  a  famous  blind,  and  so  enabled  them  to 
boil  the  kettle,  which  was  singing  valiantly  on  the 
hob.  The  parlour  had  a  first-rate  north  light, 
and  would  make  a  glorious  painting-room,  when 
Lawson  should  feel  justified  in  giving  up  the 
studio  in  Rathbone-place.  Then  there  ^w  i 
garden,  seventeen  feet  long  and  almost  aslmTidim 
width,  for  the  children  to  run  about  in,  and  (ffllj 
separated  by  railings  which  they  could  peep 
through,  from  a  paddock,  where  there  was  alf«j« 
a  donkey  or  two  out  to  grass.  In  short,  nothing 
could  be  more  admirable ;  and  they  had  got  the 
whole  to  themselves  for  tliirty  guineas  a-yeer, 
taxes  paid  by  the  landlord. 

Mrs.  Lawson  having  put  the  children  to  bed, 
made  an  excellent  cup  of  tea,  and  with  it  came 
the  discussion  in  full  of  the  Bath  news,  and  in- 
quiries after  old  friends.  When  they  understood 
that  our  hero  returned  no  more  to  the  old  tofn» 
they  would  not  hear  of  his  putting  up,  as  he  d^ 
signed,  at  an  inn,  during  the  few  days'  hdidaj 
which  he  intended  to  allow  himself  before  pW" 
senting  his  letter  of  introduction  to  his  new  em- 
ployer. Bolter  would  not  want  his  apartinent 
until  next  week,  as  the  term  of  his  city  lodgings 
would  not  expire  till  then,  and  Hted  must  tike 
his  place  during  the  interim.  To  this  he  ^ 
obliged  to  agree. 

Bolter,  who  was  a  singular  looking  genius,  ^^ 
a  bushy  black  beard,  a  ferocious  monstachei  ind 
shining  hair  which  overlapped  his  shoulders,  ro* 
after  the  repast,  and  donning  a  basin-shaped  hat 
with  an  immense  brim,  bowed  with  ceremonions 
politeness  to  the  lady  as  he  bade  them  good  e^ 
ing.  Ilted,  thinking  he  might  weU  be  sptf^ 
from  a  matrimonial  tite-d, -tite  w>  long  ddfetw^' 
insisted  upon  accompanjring  him  at  least  a  ps^^* 
the  way ;  and  the  two  walked  townwards  together* 

"Perhaps,**  said  Ilted,  as  he  took  thesnn^' 
his  companion,  "you  can  enlighten  me  on  the 
subject  of  art,  or  rather  the  practice  of  art,*^ 
London,  as  I  am  a  stranger  here,  and  isA  ^^ 
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••By  the  Lord,"  said  Bolter,  "you  couldn't! 
VB  applied  to  a  better  authority,  though  I  say  j 
nyBelf.  I  know  something  of  the  arts,  at  least 
>iiglit  to— and  the  artists  too,  since  my  father 
u  one,  my  mother  another,  and  my  only  bro- 
ar,  who  is  making  a  fortune  in  ^c  picture- 
ide^  was  a  third.  But  how  are  you  interested, 
ay?     Do  you  paint?" 

"No — ^nothing  to  speak  of.  I  am  interested 
.  my  Mend's  account,  and  as  a  lover  of  tlic  art." 
"fia,  I  wish  there, were  more  of  your  sort — 
ran  of  the  art  are  what  we  want,  and  if  they 
n't  increase  in  number  before  long,  we  hungry 
inters  shall  have  to  devour  one  another — that's 
hat  Come,  I'll  tell  you  how  the  matter  stands, 
a  few  words.  We  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers, 
id  we  are,  in  the  aggregate,  a  vain  people ;  and 
t  in  London,  and  I  suspect  in  all  England, 
nds  upon  the  two  bases  of  L.  s.  d.  and  personal 
udty.  More  than  half  the  pictures  painted  in 
ondon  in  a  year  are  portraits,  including  every 
Nuble  size  and  style ;  and  success  in  this  depart- 
mi  is  dependent  upon  the  ability  to  do  two 
QDgs — ^to  colour  agreeably,  and  to  flatter  atro- 
ooaly.  Lawrence  is  master  of  both  these  myste- 
«  to  perfection,  and  he,  in  consequence,  is  most 
I  demand.  It  is  my  opinion  that  he  has  ruined 
imself  as  a  painter  by  pandering  to  the  self-love 
f  his  ful^ects — though  if  I  were  to  profess  that 
pinion,  I  should  only  be  laughed  at.  Kext  in 
nk  and  respectability  to  the  portrait-painters  are 
hi  dog-painters :  this  is  the  case,  perhaps,  bc- 
nae  they  paint  subjects  that  the  public  can  un- 
imtand.  There  is  a  whole  school  of  painters  in 
hii  line,  who,  though  few  of  them  exhibit  in 
kmerset  House,  make  an  excellent  income.  If 
i  nan  can  paint  a  dog  and  a  dead  rat  in  a  decent 
my,  he  may  live  like  a  lord  and  bring  up  his 
aaily  genteelly,  even  though  he  cannot,  as  not 
ioein  twenty  of  them  can,  draw  the  human  face 
vhand,  or  set  a  figure  on  its  feet.  We  have  a 
iang  school  of  landscape-painters,  who  promise 
Snit  things ;  but  few  of  their  works  sell,  and  of 
hm  that  are  sold,  twenty  are  boiight  by  the 
ikilers  and  speculators  at  a  low  price,  for  one  that 
fctdies  its  fair  value  from  the  gentry  who  ore 
apposed  to  be  the  patrons  of  art.  Those  who 
Pttftt  cattle,  with  landscape  backgrounds,  do 
Wter — cows,  calves,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  voted 
minently  picturesque,  and  have  been  known  to 
toi  as  high  prices,  and  higher,  than  the  originals 
voidd  do,  if  driven  to  market.  Of  domestic  and 
conversation  painters,  like  Wilkie,  we  liave  very 
bv,  and  none  besides  him,  of  any  note — simply 
^ffiam  there  is  no  demand  for  them — there  being 
'{We^  if  any,  true  feeling  for  art  among  that  por- 
^  of  the  public  who  have  the  means  of  encou- 
'^ing  it.  The  condition  of  histoiicol  painters  is 
*Q«Bt  of  all ;  if  they  live  at  all,  it  is  not  by  their 
''t^  but  by  some  other  and  supplementary  means. 
Hi  most  curious  part  of  the  business  is,  that, 
^Ule  things  are  as  I  have  said,  there  is  a  tremen- 
loua  rage,  an  actual  insanity,  for  pictures  by  the 
)Id  masters.  This  amounts  to  a  real  delirium, 
^  80  great  is  the  demand  occasioned  by  it,  that 
im  are  not  less  than  a  hundred  Loudon  agents 


at  this  moment  on  the  continent,  buying  up  every- 
thing they  can  lay  hands  on ;  and  thousands  of 
pictures  are  imported  monthly  in  all  states  of 
decay  and  ruin,  the  renovation  of  which  keeps  an 
army  of  liners  and  restorers  in  constant  employ. 
Besides  tlie  importations,  a  prodigious  number  are 
manufactured  at  home :  and  Vandykes,  Rubenses, 
Raphaels,  Corrcggios,  and  Titions,  not  a  month  old, 
are  to  be  bought,  and  are  bought,  any  day  you 
choose,  in  the  dusty  purlieus  of  Wardour-street 
and  Soho." 

"If  what  you  say  be  true,*'  said  Ilted,  "the 
Academy  can  have  done  but  little  towards  inform^ 
ing  the  public  taste." 

"The  Academy,  my  good  Sir!  "WHiat  the 
devil  could  you  expect  the  Academy  to  do? 
Didn't  I  tell  you  we  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  ? 
The  Academy,  just  now,  is  the  biggest  shop  in 
the  nation.  When  you  think  of  the  Academy, 
you  must  thiuk  of  a  huge  joint-stock  warehouse, 
or  bazaar,  divided  into  forty  shares ;  the  holders 
of  which  have  been  called  with  more  truth  than 
courtesy  the  *  forty  thieves.'  The  walls  of  the  Aca- 
demy are  their  counters  and  sliop-boards,  on  which 
every  one  of  tliem  takes  devilish  good  care  to  stick 
as  much  rubbish  as  he  can  possibly  perpetrate  in 
the  year.  All  this  muck  sells,  because  blockheads 
think  the  works  of  an  R.A.  must  necessarily  bo 
the  best.  Thus  the  very  means  which  is  supposed 
to  educate  the  public  taste,  most  lamentably 
abuses  the  public  ignorance  and  perpetuates  it* 
If  works  of  real  merit — worthy  of  the  name  of  art 
— were  visible  on  the  Academy  walls,  the  rank 
forgeries  that  fill  the  dealers'  shops  would  be  de- 
tected. If  art  should  rise  in  populai*  estimation, 
this  evil  will  amend  itself;  but  it  will  never  be 
amended  by  the  Academy,  take  my  word  for  it. 
The  Academy  thinks  of  nothing  but  making  money 
by  means  of  the  shop;  they  charge  for  admission 
to  see  the  wares  they  seU,  and  pocket  all  the 
money  taken  at  the  doors,  because  nobody  has  a 
right  to  demand  any  account  of  it." 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  Ilted,  "  what  branch  of  the 
arts  youpui'sue  yourself?" 

"Gad!"  said  Bolter,  "I  pursue  them  all  by 
turns.  I  never  refuse  a  commission,  whatever  it 
is.  I  am  not  a  genius,  like  Mr.  Lawson ;  I  was 
brought  up  to  the  trade,  and  a  trade  I  make  of  it. 
Portnuts,  landscapes,  figures,  or  cattle,  marine- 
pieces  or  interiors — everything  but  the  historical, 
which  wouldn't  pay.  I  work  principally  for  the 
dealera,  and  do  a  deal  in  the  Dutch  school,  and 
sometimes  speculate  a  little  on  my  own  account. 
When  nothing  else  offers,  confound  it !  I  paint 
for  the  Slaughter-house." 

"  The  Slaugliter-house !     What  is  that  r" 

"I  see  you  are  a  stranger.  The  Slaughter- 
house, my  dear  sir,  is  a  real  art  institution,  esta- 
blished not  by  royal  patronage,  but  by  something 
very  like  beggarly  necessity.  Between  you  and 
me,  I  reckon  it  does  more  for  the  education  of  a 
poor  painter  than  ever  the  Academy  will  do — at 
any  rate  it  sells  liis  pictures  for  what  they  will 
fetch,  and  opens  its  doors  for  their  impartial  exhi- 
bition. But,  by  the  Lord,  tlie  first  time  of  ask- 
ing, as  they  say,  \a«a\x^ML  «x\jeT\ii\etv\,\M«vctwv*  V 
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Talk  of  being  plucked  at  college ;  it  can  bo  nothing 
to  being  knocked  down  at  the  Slaughter-house, 
for  a  feUow  that  isn't  used  to  it.  But  you  must 
see  what  it  is  for  yourself.  Lawson  Avill  meet  me 
there  to-morrow  night;  we  have  sent  a  whole 
batch  of  pictures  to  raise  the  wind  for  the  house- 
hold furniture,  and  we  must  bo  there  to  protect 
them,  or  tho  rascals  will  get  *em  for  nothing. 
You  may  as  well  come  with  him." 

'*  I  certainly  will — you  may  expect  to  see  me. 
For  tho  present,  farewell.  If  1  go  with  you 
farther,  I  may  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  my 
way  back." 

Mr.  Bolter  bowed  ceremoniously  as  they  shook 
hands,  wished  Uted  good  night,  and  left  him  to 
pursue  his  way  back  to  the  cottage. 


CHAPTER  XXVllI. 

It  is  reported  of  a  certain  official  of  tho  old 
school,  who  was  elevated  for  his  transcendant 
merits  to  the  dignity  of  *'  gold-stick,"  that  such 
was  his  sense  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  him, 
and  of  the  obligation  he  was  under  to  do  honour 
to  it,  by  bearing  it  majestically,  that  he  was 
never  afterwards  seen  to  bend  or  bow,  in  deference 
to  the  courtesies  of  society,  but  carried  himself  to 
the  end  of  his  life  as  rigidly  erect  as  though  he 
had  swallowed,  at  one  gulp,  as  a  Neapolitan  does 
a  fathom  or  two  of  maccaroni,  the  glittering  sym- 
bol of  his  office.  Any  one  who  chanced  to  meet 
Mr.  Dednail  after  busmess  hours,  when  the  shop 
was  off  his  hands,  and  he  had  done  with  tho  yard 
measure  for  the  day,  might  have  speculated  as  to 
the  probability  of  his  having  swallowed  that ;  so 
mathematically  correct  was  the  pcrpendiculai*  he 
assumed  in  moments  of  leisure,  and  so  obstinately 
was  it  maintained.  It  happened  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  Ilted's  departure,  that  Nancy,  who 
had  agreed  to  pass  some  hours  with  Martha,  on 
entering  the  hme  which  led  to  the  hill-top,  was 
startled  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  the  foreman 
at  her  side. 

*'  Miss  Foster,"  said  he,  as  lie  inclined  a  little 
forwards,  like  a  poplar  moved  by  tho  wind,  *'  I 
have  sought  this  interview,  not  to  renew  a  subject 
which  you  have  forbidden  me  to  speak  of — ^unless 
and  until  the  time  shall  come — and  tho  hope  that 
it  will  come  I  cannot  resign — when  you  shall  per- 
mit me  to  renew  it ;  but  you  have  this  day  parted 
with  an  old  and  valued  friend.  Let  me  aspire  to 
fill,  in  his  absence,  the  place  of  a  true  friend  in 
your  esteem." 

Nancy  quickened  her  pace,  and  turning  a  won- 
dering glance  upon  his  cold  passionless  face,  would 
have  passed  without  reply. 

"  You  do  not  answer,"  he  said.  "  Surely,  I 
may  aspire  to  your  friendship  without  offending 
your  pride.  Am  I  so  abject  a  creature  as  to  merit 
your  contempt  ?" 


"  Sir,"  said  Nancy,  "  I  cherish  contempt  for  no 
one ;  but  between  you  and  me,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  there  can  exist  no  common  bond — there 
cannot  be  friendship ;  let  there  not  be  hate.  Our 
ways  lie  for  ever  asunder,  be  assured  of  that.  I 
wish  you  no  harm ;  I  would  do  you  no  harm ; 
I  will  do  you  no  harm,  if — if  I  can  help  it." 

They  were  approaching  tho  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  the  villa  was  in  sight. 

Dednail  started,  and,  an  unusual  thing  for  him. 
flushed  a  little  at  this  insinuation. 

"  What  am  I  to  understand  by  such  language  S  4 
he  demanded,  in  a  tone  which,  spite  of  himse^^ 
proclaimed  his  rising  resentment.     "  What  co\ify 
I  possibly  have  to  fear  from  you  ?" 

Nancy  had  stepped  through  the  gate,  by  whiei 
but  one  person  could  pass  at  a  time  out  of  the  lane. 
She  drew  a  crumpled  letter  from  her  bosom,  and 
deliberately  exposed  it  to  view.  He  bluahed 
scarlet,  and  began  to  exclaim  with  vehemence  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  any  knowledge  of  it  whaterer, 
at  the  same  time  involuntarily  snatching  at  it  is 
she  withdrew  it  from  his  gaze. 

"  I  swear  to  God,"  he  cried,  "  that  I  never  saw 
that  letter  before." 

"  I  will  believe,  since  you  swear,"  said  Nancy, 
"that  you  speak  the  truth;  but  the  sight  of  it 
moves  you  strangely.  I  shall  keep  it — (Dednail 
pulled  at  the  gate) — beware  what  you  do !  I  see 
Air.  Brunt  in  his  garden,  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice.  I  shall  keep  it,  as  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
non-intercourse  between  you  and  me;  I  will  add, 
if  it  is  any  consolation  to  you,  that  youragenthai 
not  betrayed  you.  I  know  the  writing,  and  can, 
if  I  choose,  bring  it  home  to  the  writer.  The 
document  came  into  my  hands  by  aocideni  It 
may  have  fulfilled  your  design,  but  it  has  not  in- 
jured the  object  of  your  malice ;  and,  for  th«t 
reason,  I  will  not  punish  its  author,  unlcaa  he 
compels  me  to  do  it.  You  will  do  me  the  ftroor 
now  to  retire  the  way  you  came ;  and,  hencArth, 
remember,  we  are  strangers  to  each  other,  nu^ 
where  we  may  out  of  Mr.  Bagshawe's  house." 

Dednail  bit  his  lips,  and  slunk  away,  moruig 
like  a  pawn  pushed  along  the  board  by  some  in- 
visible player;  and  feeling  like  a  player, .irko» 
having  been  ridiculously  fool's-mated,  would 
gladly  be  invisible,  if  he  could. 

The  crumpled  document,  as  the  reader  willh*^ 
guessed,  was  the  anonymous  letter  which  Vvtsj 
had  picked  up  the  morning  after  its  deEteryi 
while  superintending  the  arrangements  for  Ivol^' 
fast.  On  comparing  the  hand- writing  with  »  A* 
of  tradesmen's  bills,  she  had  recognised  the  [K^' 
hooks  to  be  those  of  the  grocer's  boy,  who,  bSng 
a  proteg^  of  Dednail's,  had  doubtless  acted  onder 
his  direction.  She  said  nothing  cither  to  Dted  or 
his  mother  of  the  discovery,  considering  from  the 
turn  that  affairs  had  taken,  that  silence  wa«  h* 
best  course. 
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e   ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE    OTTOMAN    EMPIRE. 
CIVIL  DIVISIONS— LAWS  AND  RELIGION. 


dominions  during  the  reigns  of  the 
tans  were  divided  into  local  govem- 
»,  in  charge  of  which  were  Chiefs, 
ipos,  or  Sandjak  Beys  ;  each  of 
cl  one  horse's  tail  as  a  hadge  of  rank 
iistinction.  The  Sandjak  Beys 
le  immediate  command  of  two  Go- 
pal— one  for  the  Asiatic  dominions, 
for  the  European.  These  powerful 
were  styled  Bey-ler-Bey^  and  were 
.  the  insignia  of  two  or  three  horse 

ad  III.  the  Empire  was  divided  into 
eyaletSy  each  included  several  livas, 
nors  of  those  provinces  were  named 
las,  with  three  horse  tails,  while  the 
vernors  were  raised  to  the  rank  of 

two  horse  tails.  According  to  the 
Ohsson,  a  writer  of  reputed  ability, 
ipire  was  then  divided  into  26  eya- 
3g  163  livas,  and  the  whole  were 
into  1800  municipalities,  or  kazas, 
ich  a  judicial  tribunal  was  held.  A 
^tive  sub-division  of  the  Empire 
n  1834,  under  the  late  Sultan  Mah- 
fcie  present  time  the  Turkish  Empire 
ralets,  15  of  which  are  comprehended 
Turkey,  18  in  Asia,  and  3  in  Africa, 
rided  into  livas,  kazas,  and  nahiyes 
hamlets). 

Europe  is  divided  into  15  eyalets, 

376  kazas.  The  first  of  these  eya- 
emmentof  Tchirmen,  or  Thrace,  sub- 
livas,  the  principal  of  which  is  Adirne, 
J,  with  a  population  of  110,000,  and 
^allipoli,  with  a  population  of  1 6,000. 
t  of  Silistria  is  divided  into  3  livas, 
of  which  is  Varna,  containing  a  popu- 
000,  and  Rutchuck.     3.  Bogdan  or 

Idack  or  Wallachia.    But  these  two 

I  can  only  bo  considered  as  tributary 

5.  The  government  of  Widdin  is 

two  livas,  of  which  Widdin,  with 
Mtants,  is  the  capital.  6.  Uskup  is 
3  livas.  7.  Servia,  which,  also,  can 
dered  as  a  tributary  government.  8. 
of  Belgrade  is  itself  an  eyalet,  or  dis- 
nent,  divided  into  4  livas.  9.  Bosna, 
divided  into  4  livas,  of  whicli  Bosnia- 
'5,000  inhabitants,  is  the  capital.  10. 
livided  into  5  livas,  of  which  Scutari, 
inhabitants,  is  the  chief  town.  11. 
ina  is  divided  into  3  livas,  of  which 
13,000  inhabitants,  is  the  chief  town. 
or  Salonica,  contains  4  livas,  the  chief 
the  same  name,  and  contains  80,000 

14.  The  next  eyalet  is  Djiziar,  or  the 
Isting  of  Rhodes,  Tenedos,  Lemnos, 
liio,  Samos,  Kos  and  Cyprus,  known 


by  the  Turkish  names  of  Rodos,  Bozdja,  Limni, 
Midilli,  Sakyz,  Sisam,  Stankeuri  and  Kybrys. 
Rhodes  contains  38,000  and  Mytelene  80,000  in- 
habitants. 15.  The  island  of  Crete  is  divided  into 
3  livas,  of  which  Hania  or  Kanea  is  the  capital. 
The  total  population  of  the  islands  is  estimated  at 
220,000. 

The  18  eyalets  of  Asia  are  sub-divided  into 
78  livas  and  858  kazas.  The  first  of  these  is  Kas- 
temounmi,sub-dividedinto5livas.  2.  Khudavend- 
Guiar  or  Brussa  is  divided  into  6  livas,  of  which 
Brussa,  containing  100,000  inhabitants,  is  the  chief 
town.  3.  Aidin,  or  Smyrna,  consists  of  5  livas;  Iz- 
mir, or  Smyrna,  with  156,000  inhabitants,  being 
the  seat  of  government.  4.  Karamania,  comprising 
6  livas,  of  which  Koniah,  with  33,000  inhabitants, 
is  the  seat  of  government.  5.  Adanah  is  divided 
into  5  livas.  6.  Bozoq  consists  of  4  livas,  of  which 
Angora,  with  35,000  inhabitants,  is  the  mostpopu- 
lous  town,  the  next  being  Kaizaria  or  Csesaria  of 
Cappadocia.  7.  Sivas  consists  of  4  livas,  and 
chief  town  of  same  name  contains  a  population  of 
40,000.  8.  Trabezoun,  or  Trebizond,  comprises  6 
livas,  of  which  Trebizond,  with  55,000,  is  the  seat 
of  government.  9 .  Erzeroum  is  divided  into  4  livas, 
the  capital  of  the  same  name  containing  100,000 
inhabitants.  10.  Kurdistan  comprises  6  livas,  of 
which  Diarbekir  has  a  population  of  60,000.  11. 
Kharbrout  is  divided  into  4  Hvas.  12.  Haleb, 
the  chief  city,  Aleppo,  containing  100,000  inha- 
bitants. 13.  Sida  or  Beyrout,  comprises  5  livas, 
of  which  Beyrout  has  a  population  of  30,000. 
14.  Cham,  or  Damascus,  is  a  distinct  government; 
its  capital,  Chamgerif,  or  Damascus,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  150,000.  15.  Mossul  consists  of  one 
liva,  with  a  population  of  65,000.  16.  Bagdad 
has  4  livas,  of  which  Bagdad,  with  150.000,  and 
Bassara,  with  60,000  inhabitants,  are  the  chief 
towns.  17.  Habcch  is  divided  into  two  livas, 
one  of  which,  Djidda,  has  18,000  inhabitants. 
18.  The  remaining  Asiatic  eyalet  is  that  of  Har- 
mie-Nebevi,  of  which  Medina,  with  17,000  in- 
habitants, is  the  seat  of  government. 

The  three  eyalets  of  Africa  are  divided  into 
five  livas  and  thirty-three  kazas.  But  of  these 
three  governments,  Tunis  can  only  be  considered 
dependent  upon  the  Porte,  merely  as  a  tributary 
state. 

The  chief  of  each  eyalet  is  the  Governor  Genera 
or  Vali,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  administration. 
He  holds  his  position  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Sultan 
but  his  local  powers  are  nearly  absolute.  The 
Vali,  in  virtue  of  a  firman  of  January,  1853,  is 
empowered  to  suspend  or  remove,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, the  governors  of  livas,  the  mudirs 
of  kazas,  the  members  of  the  municipal  councils, 
and  every  civil  functionary  of  liis  government. 
He  summonses  the  armed  force,  and,  according  to 
circumstances,  acts  in  concert  with  the  Receiver- 
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General  of  the  revenue,  the  judges,  and  the  col-  j 
lectors  of  the  taxes ;  but  liis  decisions  are  liable  t 
to  review  by  the  Porte.  He  has  his  grand  coun- ! 
cil,  or  Medjlici-kebir,  which  sits  in  permanence  i 
in  the  chief  town  of  the  eyalet,  and  meets  each  j 
week  on  fixed  days.  This  council  consists  of  a  1 
president  and  two  secretaries,  appointed  by  the 
Porte,  and  generally  sent  from  Constantinople; 
of  the  Receiver-general  of  Finances,  named  the 
Defterdar;  and  a  metropolitan,  who  may  be  a 
Greek,  or  an  Armenian,  or  even  a  grand  rabbi ; 
and  of  the  Kodja-Bachis,  or  delegates  from  Turk- 
ish and  Christian  municipalities.  Each  liva  is 
administered  by  a  lieutenant,  or  Kiai-makam,  who 
is  altogether  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor. 
The  Kai-makam,  assisted  by  the  military  com- 
mandant, manages  the  recruiting  for  the  army ; 
is  president  of  the  CoiTectional  Tribunal  of  the 
province,  and  decides  on  the  amount  of  taxes 
whicli  is  levied  by  a  particular  commission,  named 
annually  by  each  municipality.  Ho  has  directly 
under  his  orders  a  troop  called  Zabtiye,  or  police 
force,  which  is  composed  of  twenty  Kavas,  or 
archci;?,  twenty  Seymans,  or  foot  soldiers,  and 
twenty  Suvaris,  or  horsemen.  Each  kaza  is 
under  the  government  of  a  Mudir,  assisted  by  a 
Vudjouh,  or  Council,  who  manage  the  administra- 
tive and  financial  affaire  of  their  district.  For- 
merly the  Mudirs  were  directly  appointed  by  the 
Porte ;  but  they  are  now  appointed  by  the  Vali, 
who  is  responsible  for  their  conduct.  The  na- 
hiyes,  or  villages,  are  each  under  a  IMguktar,  or 
Kodjabachi,  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  who  fulfils 
at  the  same  time  the  duties  of  mayor  and  that  of 
collector  of  taxes.  The  Defterdar  tills  the  olHco  of 
receiver  and  paymaster-general  in  each  eyalet ;  and 
the  Malmudiri  that  of  local  receiver  and  paymaster 
in  each  liva.  The  Governor  of  the  eyalet  examines 
all  accounts  from  the  collectors  of  the  revenue,  and 
forwards  them  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  at 
Constantinople.  But,  notwithstanding  these  re- 
gulations, the  greatest  irregularities  prevail ;  and 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  if  he  receives  the  amount 
agreed  upon  by  the  Pasha,  seldom  inquires  into 
the  equity  or  justice  of  the  mode  in  which  it  may 
have  been  reidised. 

TRTBTJNALS   OF   LAW. 

With  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  law, 
there  is  one  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  named  the 
Arzodaci — one  chief  division  of  which  is  for 
European  Turkey,  and  the  other  for  Asia  Minor. 
The  President  is  the  lililitary  Judge,  or  Kaziasker, 
who  is  assisted  by  ten  honorary  judges,  who  by 
rotation  preside  during  the  year.  The  JPrcsident 
of  the  High  Court  of  Asia  Minor  has  similar 
powers. 

The  other  Chief  Courts  are  the  Movleviets,  or 
Courts  of  Appeal,  twenty-four  in  number,  none 
of  which  extend  to  the  tributary  provinces  of 
Europe.  A  Mollah,  or  Cliief  Justice,  presides  at 
the  Movleviet.  Constantinople  and  its  faubourgs 
have  three  Mevleviets. 

The  Kazas,  or  ordinary  tribunals,  are  12C  in 
numher.  Each  of  these  consist  of  a  Molla,  or  Kadi, 
of  a  Mufti,  of  an  Ayok-lfaib,  or  Supplenxeiitaty 


Judge,  and  of  a  Civil  officer,  or  Constable.  The 
Kazas  arc  Courts  of  first  instance  in  both  civile 
and  correctional  matters.  There  are  aljBO  Conrt^ 
with  one  judge,  similar  to  our  Justice  of  Pea(^ 
Courts. 

The  processes  before  these  Courts  are  extrcm^A 
simple.     A  plaintiff  appears  without  the  asBi^t^ 
ance  of  an  advocato  or  counsel ;  and  being  eig. 
powered  by  the  Mufti  by  a  fetva  to  proceed,  be 
calls  his  witnesses,  and  cites  his  authoritiea,  when 
the  Ayak-Xaib  makes  a  brief  rssumi  of  the  mt, 
and  the  Molla  gives  his  decision  upon  the  bock 
of  the  Arazihel,  or  the  request  to  prosecute,  and 
he  legalizes  the  sentence  by  his  signature.    The 
MoUas  and  Kadis,  or  Naibs,  fill  also  the  fooo- 
tions  of  notaiies  public,  and  register  and  legilim 
marriage  contracts,  wills,  and  other  documenti. 

In  criminal  cases,  all  processes  or  judgment 
involving  capital  decisions,  must  be  sabmittedto 
the  supreme  council  of  justice  at  Constantinople; 
aud,  legally,  no  sentence  of  death  can  be  eaziied 
into  execution  without  the  signature  of  the  Soltiiu 
But  ordinary  sentences  in  criminal  coses  xoay  be 
carried  out  without  such  reference. 

The  supreme  council  of  justice  take  cognisanee 
of  all  crimes  against  the  State.  The  iamou 
Grand  Vizir,  Koshrew  Pacha,  accused  before  thia 
Court  in  1841,  was  compelled  to  reimbune  hia 
defidcations  and  was  also  banished.  He  iroald 
have  been  executed  if  his  crimes  had  not  beea 
committed  before  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
penal  code.  Hassim  Pacha,  Governor  of  Komah» 
was  tried  before  the  same  Court,  and  condemned 
to  hard  labour  for  life,  in  the  galleys,  ia  tlw 
same  town  in  which  he  administered  the  goTern- 
mcnt  as  Pacha. 

There  are  mixed  tribunals  established  for 
Greeks,  Schismatic  Armenians,  and  United  Anne- 
nians,  and  Jews.  These  are  presided  OTer  li^ 
liaysdis,  who  are  considered  the  Civil  and  Bdi- 
gious  Chiefs  of  their  nations.  Hayahs,  not  sdhieet 
to  the  Porte,  have  mixed  tribunajji.  Those  ouled 
**  Commercial  Mixed  Tribunals"  take  cogniiip* 
of  civil  and  commercial  matters,  between  fonigB 
Ilayahs  and  native  Turks,  or  Bayahs.  ThoN 
called  **  Mixed  Councils  of  Correctional  F^ 
take  cognizance  of  offences  and  crimes  comBUtted 
by  foreign  Ilayahs  against  natives,  or  by  niti^ 
against  foreign  Rayahs. 

A  mixed  tribunal  was  founded  first,  at  Coi- 
staiitinople,  in  1847,  by  the  re-organisation  of 
the  Tidjaret,  or  Old  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
The  Court  consists  of  ten  persons,  chosen  fro* 
among  the  principal  merchants,  by  tho  fiffcip 
Ilayahs,  aud  ten  others,  chosen  by  the  Porte^  fio» 
among  its  Turkish  subjects.  These  tribunisile  ^ 
twice  a  week,  and  their  institution  may  be  juatlj 
regarded  as  one  of  tho  most  important  rcfen»J 
which  has  been  made  in  the  administration  ^ 
justice  in  Turkey. 

Mixed  Correctional  Tribunals,  in  like  mann^f 
have  been  established  in  Constantinople  and  th^ 
principal  places  in  tho  provinces,  and  at  Alezs>j 
dria  and  Cairo.  Its  judges  consist  of  an  eqo>^ 
number  of  natives  and  of  foreigners,  the  kriofi 
b^ing  ]}crmancnt|  and  the  latter  selected,  accotd' 
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the  nation  to  wliicli  they  belong,  or  the 
accused.  The  foreign  judges  are  appointed 
consuls.  This  institution  is  a  great  im- 
lent  upon  the  old  Consular  Courts,  although 
lot  removed  all  grievances,  as  many  evils 
com  the  perplexities  involved  in  various 
I  between  the  Porte  and  foreign  countries, 
evils  and  injustice,  which  may  be  incident 
practice  of  the  Turkish  tribunals,  are  far 
ttributable  to  the  ignoi-ance,  or  cupidity,  of 
Dctionaries  of  those  courts  than  to  their 
ation  or  formalities.  That  great  reforms 
Ben  made  by  the  Tanzimat  of  1839,  and  the 
cation  based  upon  that  legislation,  arc  evi- 
icts;  but  great  imperfections,  incongrui- 
nd  absurdities,  must  ever  prevail  in  the 
0  and  adjudications  of  the  Turkish  tribu- 

0  long  as  the  Koran  is  the  book  of  the 
m  law. 

THS  STATE  AND  THE   MOSQITES. 

innovations  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  are 
sred  impious,  as  being  directed  against  the 
fedble  dogmas  of  the  Koran,  which  is  be- 
by  all  true  Mahommedans  as  the  work  of 

1  God.   Since  the  first  adoption  of  Islamism 
Turks,  the  state  and  religion  have  been 

B  inseparable,  and  it  has  been  said,  that 
arks  will  perish  only  with  the  Koran. 
lately  been  observed,  by  a  sagacious  writer, 
i,  in  his  work  on  Turkey  "La  Turquie 
par  le  Koran.  £llo  p^rira  comme  toute 
I  qui  repose  sur  un  principe  immuable; 
n  ne  dure  dons  Thumanite  que  ce  qui  so 
(ime ;  Tempreinte  de  la  divinity  ct  de 
lU  dont  rislamisme  marqua  toutes  ses 
tions  fut  precisemcnt  ce  qui  devait  en 
la  ruine."  That  is  to  say,  "  Turkey  will 
,  like  every  other  society,  which  is  based 
unchangeable  principle,  since  nothing  in 
L  affiiirs  can  endure,  but  that  which  trans- 
itaelf  to  the  requirements  of  civilization  and 
roomstances  of  the  age."  It  is  hero  we 
16  difference  between  Islamism  and  Chris- 
',  the  former  having  stamped  all  its  institu- 
rith  the  dogma  of  unchangeableness,  while 
tor  has  provided  for  all  the  essential  wants 
may  arise  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
mner  so  inseparably  identifies  the  Koran 
he  government  that  a  sincere  fanatic  would 
see  the  state  perish  than  that  his  religion 
.  be  altered,  since  he  believes  the  state  can 
survive  the  loss  of  its  religion. 
Be  fatal  sentiments  are  insisted  upon  and 
imed  by  the  Muftis  and  Ulemas,  andnaturally 
lined  by  all  ignorant  Mussulmans  ;  and 
sentiments  and  principles,  it  is  superfliious 
,  are  utterly  antagonistic  to  all  progress  and 
)  preservation  of  any  government  in  the 
i  state  of  the  world. 

a  careful  examination  and  comparison 
5  doctrines  of  the  Koran  will  enable  an 
tial  statesman  and  sagacious  philosopher  to 
er  that,  like  the  Christian  Churches,  Islam- 
is  greatly  deviated,  the  one  from  the  primi- 
mplicity  of  the  gospels,  the  other  from  the 


beautiful  tiniths  which  are  mingled  with  the 
absurdities  of  the  Koran.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  became  corrupt,  intolerant,  and  tyrannical, 
from  the  ambition  of  tiie  bishops  and  priests — 
Islamism  has  been  i*ondered  odious  and  incom- 
patible with  the  stability  of  the  Turkish  power, 
by  the  ambition,  pride,  and  intolerance  of  the 
Muftis  and  Ulemas,  who  usually  acquire  wealth 
and  power,  and  exercise  extraordinary  influence, 
over  the  Mohammedans. 

The  chief  doctrine  of  the  Koran  is  the  unity  of 
God,  and  their  profession  of  faith  that  Mohammed 
is  his  prophet.  The  Old  Testament  and  the 
evangelists  are  acknowledged  by  the  Mussulmen, 
and  Jesus  Christ  is  held  in  such  high  veneration 
that  ho  is  styled  Kouh- Allah,  or  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  before  Moham- 
med, whom  they  call  the  Seal  or  Completion  of 
all  the  prophets.  By  taking  up  the  mere  dogmas 
of  Islamism  and  rejecting  the  superstitions  which 
have  been  added  by  the  Kaliphs,  Muftis,  and 
Ulemas,  we  find  nothing  inconsistent  with  change 
or  with  the  progress  of  ci\Tlization,  while  the 
errors  and  superstitions  which  smother  the  virtues 
of  that  religion  have  evidently  been  engrafted  on 
it  to  enable  those  dignitaries  to  become  powerful, 
rich,  and  dangerous  to  the  state,  while  they 
form  the  obstinate  and  implacable  enemies  to  all 
improvement  and  civilization. 

The  endowments  of  the  mosques  by  large  grants 
of  land  by  the  different  Sultans  were  remarkably 
similar  in  their  origin  and  progress  to  the  real 
or  pretended  donations  made  to  the  Oriental  and 
Latin  churches.  The  Ulemas,  or  learned  men, 
were  originally  persons  of  great  simplicity  of 
manners,  and  were,  as  they  now  are,  interpreters 
of  the  Koran  and  of  the  law.  The  Kaliphs  at 
first  performed  the  functions  of  pontiffs  or  chief 
priests,  judges,  and  legislators ;  and  latterly  the 
Sheik-ul-Islam  acquired  the  power  of  sanction- 
ing by  his  fctva,  or  of  disallowing  by  refusing 
his  signature  to,  any  act  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment. 

For  a  long  period  the  corps  of  Ulemas  have 
been  divided  into  two  branches,  the  judicial  and 
the  religious,  the  latter  being  considered  the 
priests  of  Islam  worship.  The  first  were  the 
Kadis,  the  second  the  Imaums.  The  hierarchy 
was,  properly,  only  instituted  during  the  reign  of 
Mohammed  II.,  but  notwithstanding  the  power 
and  privileges  of  the  Ulemas,  they  are  in  all 
cases  amenable  to  the  sovereign  authority,  on 
whom  all  the  Mufti  depend  for  their  offices. 

On  refusing  to  sign  a  fetva  the  Sheik-ul-Islam 
was  lately  disihissed  and  deposed.  The  origin  of 
the  fetva  is  traced  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
first  Kaliphs.  It  was  used  by  them  as  an  instru- 
ment to  enforce  obedience  from  their  subjects, 
much  the  same  as  the  bulls  fulminated  by  the 
popes,  though  never  so  absolutely  tyrannical  as 
those  Papal  thunderbolts.  William  the  Conqueror 
anned  himself  with  a  Eomish  bull  when  he  invaded 
England.  The  Moschs  and  other  religious  insti- 
tutions of  the  Ottomans  constitute  dangerous, 
wealthy,  and  powerful  religious  corporotionB, 
Orer  these  rich  Umtoiial.\xx^\i\>\\\QT\&>^^ 
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have,  it  may  bo  said,  the  supreme  control  and  j 
enjoyment,  holding  these  vast  estates  in  perpetual 
mortmain,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Sultan  in  poverty  and  uncertainty. 
An  attempt  lias  lately  been  made  to  confiscate 
them  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  state.  They 
are  even  far  more  extensive  than  the  monkish  and 
church  estates  were  in  England ;  and  assuredly 
the  present  emperor  has  neither  the  energy  nor 


power  of  our  eighth  Henry.     Yet  without  th^ 
confiscation  to  the  state  and  people  generally 
the  estates  of  the  Moschs  and  religious  foundatf(^ 
of  Turkey,  which  include  more  than  half  tyj^ 
empire,  no  progress,  no  reform,  no  amelioration  c^v 
be  made  or  maintained  cither  in  civilization  or  a 
the  Government. 

J.  M.  G. 
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PiERRT?  CoiaxARD  was  the  son  of  a  vine-dresser  of 
Langeais,  in  the  department  of  the  Indre-et- 
Loire,  and  served  as  a  grenadier  under  the  Con- 
vention. Though  a  bravo  soldier,  he  was  an  au- 
dacious thief,  and  was  at  length  apprehended, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  fourteen  years  of  the 
galleys.  But  he  did  not  like  the  seclusion  of  the 
bagne ;  and,  chained  as  he  was  like  a  wild  beast, 
ho  contrived,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  imprison- 
ment, to  make  his  escape,  llis  success,  however, 
was  attended  by  a  circumstance  which  ho  had 
afterwards  occasion  to  refer  to  as  one  of  the  great 
landmarks  of  his  histoiy.  "His  comrade  in  the 
adventure  had  been  likewise  condemned,  on  the 
same  day  with  himself,  to  fourteen  years'  fetters ; 
and  the  two  desperadoes  were  drawn  together,  not 
only  by  this  coincidence  in  their  fortunes,  but  by 
a  rfwsimilarity  in  character  and  acquirements 
which  seemed  to  point  them  out  as  fit  associates 
in  crime.  ^VTiat  the  one  wanted,  the  other  pos- 
sessed. Coignard  was  tolerably  well  educated; 
the  other  had  known  no  other  school  than  that  of 
the  world.  Coignard  was  an  easy,  pliant  man  of 
society ;  the  other  a  character  of  iron,  molten  by 
nature  in  a  mould  which  might  bo  broken,  but 
never  bent.  Coignard,  in  fine,  obtained  his  ends 
by  address,  fortified  by  resolution ;  and  the  other 
by  an  implacable  stubbornness  of  purpose,  which 
was  dead  to  all  considerations  but  the  one  idea 
before  it,  which  it  grappled  and  clung  to  for  life 
or  death.  The  union  of  two  such  men  would 
have  enriched  the  annals  of  guilt ;  but  it  was  not 
to  take  place.  They  were  detected  in  the  act  of 
attempting  to  escape,  and  only  one  could  fly. 
Had  that  ono  been  the  comrade,  he  would  at  once 
have  rejected  the  temptation.  And  why  r  Be- 
cause the  object  of  their  plan  had  failed,  whicli 
was  the  flight  of  both.  But  Coignard,  who  never 
grew  sulky  with  fate,  so  far  from  abandoning  his 
enterprise,  made  use  of  his  unlucky  friend  as  a 
stepping-stone  in  his  escape ;  and,  putting  his  foot 
upon  his  shoulder,  spurned  him  away  as  he  caught 
at  the  wall  above,  behind  which  he  speedily  dis- 
appeared, with  the  vengeful  yell  of  his  associate 
ringing  in  his  ears.  He  changed  his  name  from 
Coignard  to  Pontis,  fled  into  Spain,  joined  anew 
ihe  French  army,  became  a  sergeant  under  the 
regime  of  Marshal  Soult,  and  distinguished  him- 
selfby  his  bravery  and  good  conduct. 


At  Saragossa,  in  the  year  1813,  Pontis  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  Spanish  girl  called  Bon 
Marcen,  whom  he  afterwards  married ;  and  the 
two  congenial  spirits  set  themselves  to  vorkti) 
discover  a  way  to  fortune  less  tedious  and  doubt- 
ful than  the  ranks.  An  extraordinivry  coincidence 
in  names  gave  them  the  first  hint ;  and  indeed  80 
strange  an  influence  do  seeming  trifles  exercue 
over  tho  destinies  of  men,  that  it  was  perhaps  to 
this  coincidence  was  owing  the  intimacy  of  two 
beings  so  well  calculated  to  play  into  eadi  otho^s 
hands  in  the  game  of  life.  Why  Pierre  Coignari 
among  all  the  names  in  the  world,  should  have 
chosen  the  name  of  Pontis,  is  not  known ;  but  it 
so  happened  that  it  was  even  as  a  household  void 
in  the  ears  of  Rosa  Marcen,  slic  having  scned  ii 
some  capacity  or  other  in  an  emigrant  fuaSj 
bearing  that  patronymic.  "Whether  her  serfice 
was  that  of  a  governess  or  a  waiting- woman,  and 
whether  she  retired  or  was  driven  from  it,  are 
matters  beyond  the  ken  of  biography ;  but  it  ii 
certain  that  she  beheld  with  great  interest  an  in- 
dividual bearing  a  name  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  events  of  her  own  history.  And  to 
interest  was  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  Pontii 
was  a  young  and  handsome  soldier,  at  once  polita 
and  daring,  and  endowed  with  that  cool  and  geiti^ 
self-possession,  before  which  all  weaker  vpn^ 
quail  like  lunatics  beneath  the  voiceless  cyeoi 
their  keeper. 

But  " Pontis?*'  that  was  the  name  of  a  titled 
family.  AVas  this  young  grenadier  a  cadet  of  the 
noble  house  whose  representatives  had  fled  bcfao 
the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  ?  Hemig^tbeio 
by  his  person  and  bearing ;  and  the  idea  rctrined 
hold  of  the  imagination  of  Rosa,  even  after  At 
learned  that  he  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  noWlity 
either  of  mind  or  birth  as  herself.  An  epoch  by- 
and-by  came  when  such  an  idea  was  likdyto 
present  itself  in  a  more  enticing  form  than  now, 
when  counts  were  at  a  discount.  The  Frenw 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  Peninsula.  I/WJtf 
Ic  Desir^  returned  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  I 
and  our  Pontis  and  his  wife  found  themselves  oneo 
more  in  a  country  where  the  husband  had  woAed 
in  chains  as  a  for9at. 

Tliey  proceeded  to  Soissons,  to  look  after  the 

wrecks  which  the  Revolution  might  have  spared  of 

^ their  (uncciiral  fortune.     Thoy  found  themsehw 
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06  in  the  field.  No  other  Pontis  appeared  upon ' 
•cene  :  all  had  perished  in  exile ;  and  owing  ■ 
the  registers  of  the  town  having  hcen  burned 
the  confusion  of  the  Eevolution,  the  heir  of  the 
strious  house  was  unable  even  to  prove  his 
ii!  Thus  unluckily  situated,  Pontis  called 
in  an  old  lady  of  liis  own  name,  who  was  wait- 
in  an  agony  of  impatience  to  sec  her  family 
•Btablished  in  their  ancient  honoui's  by  the 
Bed  Restoration.  She  recognised  the  handsome 
ing  soldier  as  a  Pontis  at  the  first  glance ;  she 
!W  him  by  the  hereditary  nose ;  she  could  not 
mistaken  in  the  calm,  firm,  half-smiling  lip, 
ich  gave  the  world  assurance  of  a  Pontis. 
;  who  was  this  young  wife  whom  he  presented 
ber?  Had  the  unhappy  man  tarnished  his 
id  with  a  mesalliance,?  Had  he  brought  some 
sore  foreigner  to  mock  the  state  of  the  Countess 
fainte-Hei^ne  ?  No.  The  noble  heir  of  the 
itii  assured  his  aged  relation,  that  even  in 
^he  hud  been  too  proud  of  their  common  name 
bare  it  with  one  meaner  than  himself.  This 
f,  though  their  marriage  was  unsanctioned  by 
fiunily  till  his  claims  should  be  established, 
I  of  the  highest  blood  of  Spain — she  was  a 
^ter  of  the  viceroy  of  Malaga !  This  was 
Ogh,  almost  too  much.  The  old  lady  wept 
h  pride  and  delight,  and  she  ended  by  making 
wnolo  town  weep  with  her.  An  act  of  noto- 
y,  as  it  is  called  in  French  law,  was  readily 
med,  recognising  the  birth  of  the  returned 
igrant ;  and  this  being  transferred  to  the  exist- 
; 'registers  of  Soissons,  PieiTe  Coignard,  tlie 
med  felon,  found  himself  transformed,  as  if  by 
poy  into  Pontis,  Count  de  Sainte-Helene. 
ffe  have  not  ascertained  that  the  pecuniary 
OQices  of  the  adventurer  were  much  improved 
atoB  recognition  of  his  nobility;  indeed  it 
old  seem  from  the  context  that  this  was  not  the 
e.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  obtain  an  estate 
Q  a  title;  and  perhaps  the  count  may  have 
v^t  it  imprudent  to  refer  his  claims  to  the 
idung  arbitrement  of  the  courts  of  law.  13  ut 
I  ^teful  prince  would  not  suffer  the  scion  of 
\  noble  house  to  languish  in  poverty  and  ob- 
irity ;  and  indeed  the  talents  of  the  count  offered 
J  fiurest  opportunities  for  his  advancement,  or 
bar  made  his  advancement  a  duty  on  the  part 
flie  court.  He  received  successively  the 
i|Jitly  decorations  of  tlie  Legion  of  Honour 
1  Bouit  Louis,  became  a  member  of  the  order  of 
enitara,  and  rose  to  be  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 

>  legion  of  the  Seine.     On  his  part  he  repaid 

>  loyal  favour  with  unbounded  devotion,  his 
frftjr  was  without  reproach,  and  he  was  esteemed 
B  of  the  most  rising  and  rcspectixble  characters 
the  French  court. 

Ihe  expensive  manner  in  which  the  count  lived 
fiA  have  afforded,  but  for  one  circumstance, 
ne  suspicion  that  he  enjoyed  still  weightier 
^(miB  of  government  than  crosses  and  decorations. 
«  pay  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  with  any  frag- 
•nti  he  might  have  recovered  of  his  hereditary 
sessions,  was  not  enough  to  account  for  a  libe- 
ity  as  unbounded  as  it  was  unosteutatiou^^. 
« inexhaustible  fund  on  y\lmh  he  drew  ^yas 


neither  squandered  nor  spared ;  he  had  money  for 
all  legitimate  purposes ;  and  when  other  men  had 
recourse,  on  extraordinary  emergencies,  to  loans 
and  mortgages,  the  Count  de  Sainte  H^l^ne  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  write  a  cheque.  His  mar- 
riage accounted  for  this.  His  noble  wife  was  the 
mine,  on  the  produce  of  which  he  lived ;  and  her 
Spanish  gold  was  daily  transmuted  in  imy  quan- 
tities into  French  silver. 

It  was  supposed  at  the  time,  however,  that 
other  men  had  recourse  to  more  disreputable  means 
of  supply ;  for  the  wholesale  robberies  that  were 
committed  on  all  hands  had  become  as  alarming 
as  they  were  inexplicable.  "No  precautions  were 
sufficient  for  the  safeguard  of  valuable  property. 
In  the  recesses  of  palaces,  thefts  were  as  common 
as  in  the  shops  of  the  citizens ;  and  it  was  obvious 
that  there  had  been  established  a  system  of  bri- 
gandage, whose  organisation  comprehended  a 
much  higher  class  than  usual.  Even  a  nobleman 
was  not  safe  from  suspicion  whose  habits  exhi- 
bited anything  of  the  mysterious;  but  as  for  our 
count  and  countess,  they  lived  so  much  in  public, 
they  belonged  so  completely  to  the  court  and  to 
society,  that  the  suspicion  must  have  been  wild 
indeed  wliich  could  attach  itself  to  them. 

One  day  the  count  was  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment in  the  Place  du  Carrouzcl,  assisting  at  a 
splendid  military  parade.  On  one  side  of  the 
square  were  the  garden  and  palace  of  the  Tuilerics; 
on  the  opposite  side  the  Avenue  du  !N^euilly,  ex- 
tending as  straight  as  an  arrow  along  the  side  of 
the  Champs  Ely  sees,  to  the  verge  of  the  horizon, 
now  terminated  by  a  triumphal  arch ;  on  the 
third,  the  Place  Vendome,  with  its  noble  column; 
and  on  the  fourth,  the  Seine  spanned  by  a  bridge 
loaded  with  statues.  This  magnificent  scene  was 
crowded  with  spectators,  even  to  the  trees  of  the 
Champs  Elysees;  and  as  the  Count  de  Sainte  He- 
l^ne  felt  himself  to  be  one  of  the  great  actors  in 
the  pageant,  a  wild  throb  must  have  heaved  the 
chest  of  the  escaped  for9at.  But  the  word  he 
hardly  now  considered  to  apply  to  him ;  for  his 
fourteen  yeiurs'  sentence  was  expired  if  not  ful- 
filled. Some  days  ago  he  had  celebrated  in  his 
own  mind  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  his  con- 
demnation, and  declared  himself  to  be  a  free  man  ! 
It  is  no  wonder  that  on  this  occasion  he  should 
revert  cxultingly  to  his  escape  from  the  bagne,  as 
an  event  which  had  turned  the  current  of  his  Hfe, 
and  given  him  to  his  fortune ;  but  as  his  thoughts 
lost  themselves  in  the  recollection,  he  leaped  sud- 
denly in  the  saddle,  as  if  transfixed  with  a  spear. 

At  first  he  hardly  laiew  what  it  was  that  had 
afft'cted  bini,  or  knowing  it,  he  set  it  down  as  u 
delusion  growing  out  of  his  waking  dream.  An 
eye  had  rested  upon  his  for  a  moment,  as  his  face 
was  turned  towards  the  crowd — a  phantom  eye 
doubtless,  such  as  sometimes  glares  upon  us  from 
the  abysses  of  memory,  for  ho  never  could  meet 
with  it  again.  Yet  the  count  could  not  help 
repeating  to  himself,  nor  avoid  a  sensation  of 
sickness  as  he  did  so,  that  the  comrade  he  had 
abandoned  to  his  chains,  npuruing  him  with  his 
foot  whili^  he  did  so,  was  now  a  free  man  Uko, 
himself,  utkI  by  a  luoiii  \vj^^\\\\uv\.Vvi  \;\\\vi\    \v^  >\\vi 
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caso  of  almost  any  other  human  being  in  similar 
circumstances,  this  would  have  been  of  little  con- 
sequence, for  he  was  now  rich  enough  to  buy 
silence  from  hate  itself.  But  Pontis  knew  his 
man. 

That  night  the  portress  of  a  common-looking 
house  in  the  rue  Saint  Maur  was  called  from  her 
repose  by  a  gentle  ring  at  the  bell. 

*'^Tiat  is  your  pleasure?"  said  she,  speaking 
through  the  wicket.  "  I  am  alone,  and  although 
very  poor,  do  not  care  to  open  .to  strangers." 
The  visitor  muttered  a  word  in  reply,  and  the 
door  was  opened  as  instantly  as  its  ponderous 
bolts  permitted.  He  followed  her  through  a 
ruinous  court,  and  signifying  by  a  silent  gesture 
that  he  would  dispense  with  her  further  service, 
he  knocked  at  another  door.  Hero  he  was  again 
challenged ;  but  his  voice  gained  him  admittance 
as  before,  and  presently  he  found  himself  in  a 
room  much  more  comfortable  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  exterior. 

**  What !  you  here  ?"  said  the  man  who  opened 
the  door  to  him,  and  who  was  the  only  inmate  of 
the  apartment.  "  Why,  Peter,  this  is  an  unusual 
and  unexpected  honour." 

*'I  have  reasons,  Alexander,"  replied  the 
visitor  gravely ;  and  as  ho  opened  his  cloak  and 
threw  his  hat  upon  the  table,  the  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  two  men  would  have  enabled 
a  stranger  to  pronounce  them'  at  once  to  be 
brothers. 

"  Reasons  you  of  course  have,  for  you  never  act 
without  them :  but  before  you  open  your  budget, 
let  me  put  you  in  good  humour  by  presenting  you 
with  this  handsome  sum  of  money,  your  share  of 
as  rich  a  spoil  as  we  have  yet  taken." 

*'  Set  it  down;  I  cannot  attend  to  business  at 
present.     I  have  seen  a  ghost." 

'*  A  ghost !  I  know  a  man  who  would  scare 
even  you ;  but  I  was  not  aware  that  you  stood  in 
specicd  awe  of  the  immaterial  world.  In  what 
form  appeared  the  ghost  ?" 

'*  In  the  form  of  a  human  eye,  which  was  fbced 
upon  mine  to-day  for  an  instant  in  the  Place  du 
Carrouzel.  Whiether  it  was  anything  more  than 
a  fragment  of  a  dream  I  had  fallen  into  at  the 
moment,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  if  it  was  really  in  a 
human  head,  it  belongs  to  the  man  you  allude 
to." 

"And  what  then?" 

"  Merely  that  I  am  lost." 

"  What  nonsense !  You  are  too  clever,  too 
self-possessed,  too  far-seeing  for  that.  You  are 
unknown  even  to  your  own  band — I,  your  lieu- 
tenant and  your  brother,  being  the  sole  medium 
of  communication  between  you.  Besides  me,  you 
have  no  confidant  in  the  world  but  your  own  \me, 
your  splendid  countess,  who  is  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  association,  without  whose  guiding  voice 
we  could  not  stir  a  step,  and  who  could  not  crimi- 
nate you  without  destroying  herself." 

"  All  that  is  true ;  but  you  do  not  know  the 
man  as  I  do." 

"  We  must  buy  him." 

*'It  13  for  that  I  am  here.  But  take  care  you 
bid  high.    Strip  mo  of  all  I  po&scsB— Wte  \li\i 


diamond  crosses  from  my  breast — the  jewcli  £ 
my  wife's  hair — ^but  let  him  have  his  pri 
You  must  do  still  more  than  that." 

"Not  blood?" 

"Not  without  necessity.  We  must  emp 
him.  We  must  steep  his  hand  in  crime-H 
that  will  be  your  easiest  task.  Till  he  is  again 
the  mercy  of  the  police — till  the  fourteen  jm 
fetters  of  Toulon  dance  again  before  his  visioii 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  sleep." 

"And  if  all  fails?  If  he  wiU  neither  9k 
gold  nor  accept  of  it  as  a  present — " 

"  Then  we  shall  talk  farther." 

Among  the  crowd  that  day  in  the  Plaoa  i 
Carrouzel,  there  had  been  a  man  who  attnelii 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  older  members  of  Ai 
police.  His  was  a  well-known  face ;  but  it  ki 
not  been  seen  for  many  years,  and  the  ihiif 
takers  employed  themselves  in  getting  the  liieft 
ments  again  by  heart.  But  the  man,  seontii 
his  innocence  (for  the  bagne  wipes  off  all  aoomi 
strolled  carelessly  on.  He  did  not  meet  a  nip 
acquaintance — fourteen  years  being,  in  his  QiIEi^l 
the  outside  limits  of  a  generation;  till  all «i 
sudden,  as  he  glanced  upon  a  general  oIm 
passing  slowly  on  horseback,  an  expressutt  i 
surprise  escaped  him,  his  dull  eye  lightened  litt 
joy,  and  then  the  brief  illumination  fieided  iwq 
into  a  fixed  and  lurid  glare.  At  that  BUMi 
the  ofiicer  appeared  to  see  him ;  and  shuttiDsKii 
eyes  suddenly,  and  ducking  under  the  BhooUn 
of  the  crowd,  the  old  for9at  turned  away. 

It  was  easy  for  him  to  ascertain  the  rankjoi 
position  of  the  object  of  his  interest ;  to  loD 
that,  without  estates,  he  possessed  prodipni 
wealth;  that  he  had  brought  a  wife  with Ul 
from  Spain,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  Booreec^ 
his  riches;  and  that  the  records  of  Sobw 
having  been  burned,  he  had  established  his  VA 
by  an  "act  of  notoriety." 

"Ah!"  said  he;  "  that  is  so  like  him !  Bfi 
a  clever  feUow,  and  he  is  now  at  his  old  trifltaj 
but  he  has  climbed  thus  far  upon  the  Bhoddtf  m 
his  comrade — he  must  down ! "  He  went  ttiaf^ 
to  the  office  of  the  prefect,  and  denounced  li*' 
tenant-Colonel  Pontis,  Count  de  Sainte-Hflli^ 
as  an  escaped  forgat.  The  clerks  laughed  iftlii>i 
the  prefect  ordered  him  to  be  turned  out»  indth 
informer,  saying  politely  that  he  would  etH  IfA 
to-morrow,  took  his  leave. 

The  next  morning  ho  was  met  near  thoffB- 
fecture  by  a  man,  who  entered  into  conveniiMi 
with  him. 

"  You  are  from  Toulon  ? "  said  the  striaji 
abruptly. 

"Well,  if  so?" 

"You  are  going  to  denounce  somebodv?" 

"Well?" 

"  He  is  too  strong  for  you." 

"WeshaUsee." 

"Are  you  rich?" 

"  I  have  still  enough  for  dinner :  I  must  at 
as  I  can  for  the  rest  of  the  day." 

"  Will  a  thousand  francs  do  ?" 

"  No." 
.     "Ten  thousand:" 
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"No." 

"Twenty  thousand?'* 

"2fo." 

"Come,  at  a  word — er*  want  to  bo  friends  with 
ywL   What  do  jfou  want?" 

"Take  four  from  fourteen,  and  there  are  ten  : 
km  years  of  fetters  would  satisfy  me.  I  will  not 
iktB  him  a  month ! " 

"Ha! — ^ha ! — ha !  that  is  a  good  joko  !  But 
io  jon  not  know  that  he  is  more  than  a  count, 
Buve  than  a  knight,  more  than  a  lieutenant-colo- 
Ml?    Can  you  guess  what  he  is  ?" 

"Yes:  he  is  the  man  who  broke  his  compact 
ritfa  me  in  the  bagne  of  Toulon,  and  spumed  me 
limy  with  his  foot  as  he  sprang  oyer  the  wall.  I 
iiuk  hare  him  back :  it  is  only  justice.  Good 
lODing ;"  and  the  old  forqat  went  into  the  pre- 
Mtoie. 

this  time  he  was  apparently  but  little  more 
meBsfdl  than  on  the  ibrmcr  occasion ;  but  tho 
kvtionaries  were  surprised  at  his  pertinacity, 
ii  considered  it  due  to  tho  character  of  the 
olDt  to  send  some  one  to  him  to  hint  delicately 
t  flie  calumnies  that  were  abroad.  They  told 
he  informer,  therefore,  that  inquiries  would  be 
Bide,  and  directod  him  to  call  the  next  day,  in 
he  idea  that  by  that  time  they  would  havo  autho- 
itf  to  take  him  into  custody.  He  was  pleased, 
Moidingly,  with  his  success.  He  dined  checr- 
Ul^ ;  sj^cnt  the  afternoon  in  walking  about ;  in 
k  evening  felt  hungry  again,  but  resisted  the 
eaptation  to  commit  a  theft,  lest  ho  should  be 
esked  up  from  the  business  that  engrossed  him ; 
nd  at  night,  being  perfectly  moneyless,  ho  re- 
Mhed  to  one  of  the  bridges  to  sleep  under  an 

lluB  was  the  most  quiet,  though  by  no  means 
ifb  most  solitary,  bed-chamber  he  could  have 
hand;  for  that  night  every  crib  in  Paris  was 
Mnhed  for  him  by  messengers  who  would  have 
imoid  him  in  one  way  or  other.  As  it  was,  he 
if  undisturbed  except  by  his  dreams,  and  the 
nd  moonbeams  glancing  like  spectres  upon  the 
nhr.  Sometimes  he  awoke,  and  fancied  himself 
^m  prison  of  Toulon,  till  reassured  by  the 
fioice  of  the  river  which  murmured  in  his  ear, 
"Uia  only  justice."  Then  he  felt  hungry,  and 
li  night  air  grew  chill,  and  the  hard  stones 
pisorahis  limbs ;  and  he  thought  of  the  thou- 
ttds  and  thousands  of  francs  that  had  been 
Ared  him,  and  of  the  pleasure  and  dignity  of 
lAUng  in  a  great  band  commanded  by  a  noble- 
Btn.  But  then  he  shrugged  his  shoulder  by 
•eiiiB  of  which  Coignard  had  stepped  upon  the 
M;  and  looking  forward  to  the  morrow,  a  grim 


feeling  of  satisfaction  stole  over  his  heart,  the 
indulgence  of  which  seemed  better  than  food, 
money,  or  honour.  And  then  the  moonbeams 
disappeared  on  the  river,  and  the  wind  moaned 
along  its  bosom,  and  the  waters  answered  with  a 
hollow  murmur  which  syllabled  in  his  ear,  ''Jus- 
tice— justice !"  and  he  fell  into  a  profound  slum- 
ber that  lasted  till  the  morning. 

The  prefect  in  the  meantime  had  employed 
General  Despinois  to  wait  upon  the  count;  but 
the  latter,  instead  of  meeting  the  charge  with  the 
incredulity,  ridicule,  or  indignation  that  had  been 
expected,  made  quiet  speeches,  and  entered  into 
long  explanations,  and  the  astonished  envoy  re- 
turned to  his  employers  hardly  able  to  form  an 
opinion.  That  opinion,  however,  was  at  onco 
como  to  by  tho  more  experienced  authorities  of 
the  prefecture;  and  after  a  minute  examination 
of  the  informer,  who  had  planted  himself  at  tho 
office  door  long  before  it  opened  in  the  morning, 
it  was  determined  to  arrest  the  count  on  suspicion 
of  being  an  escaped  felon .  But  this  was  only  what 
he  had  expected,  and  for  some  days  all  Paris  was 
searched  for  liim  in  vain.  They  tracked  him  at 
length  to  the  house  in  the  rue  Saint  Maur ;  and 
although  he  defended  himself  with  his  pistols, 
both  of  which  ho  discharged  at  the  gensd'armes, 
he  was  overpowered,  and  taken  into  custody. 
The  revelations  made  in  this  den  of  thieves  iden- 
tified him  with  the  mysterious  chief  of  banditti 
who  had  so  long  kept  the  city  in  awe ;  and  being 
conducted  to  the  prison  of  La  Force,  he  was  tried 
for  various  distinct  robberies,  as  well  as  for  his 
evasion  from  the  bagne  of  Toulon. 

A  narrative  like  this,  with  its  circumstances 
laid  only  a  few  years  ago,  wears  an  aii*  of  impro- 
bability ;  but  many  personations  quite  as  extraor- 
dinary took  place  after  the  confusion  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  peculiar  feature  in  the  case  of  Coig- 
nard, is,  that  the  imposture  was  followed  out  to 
the  very  last,  in  spite  of  the  legal  exposure.  He 
would  not  plead  by  any  other  name  than  his  ficti- 
tious one;  and  the  president  of  the  court  was 
obliged  to  call  him  simply,  '*  You  accused !" 
When  transferred  to  his  old  quarters  at  Toulon, 
imder  sentence  of  fetters  for  life,  he  preserved  the 
calm  sedate  dignity  of  an  injured  man,  and  was 
much  respected  by  the  other  for9ats,  who  always 
addressed  him  by  his  assumed  title.  This  cha- 
racter he  continued  to  enact  up  to  his  death ;  and 
perhaps  he  ended  by  persuading  even  himself 
that  the  companion  of  nobles,  and  the  prot^g4  of 
a  king,   was  in  reality  the   Count  do   Saintc- 
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If  a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  ^vcrc  pub- 
licly offered  for  tlie  best  essay  on  happiness,  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  the  manuscripts  sent  in  to 
the  adjudicators  would  show  a  great  variety  in 
the  mode  of  treatment ;  and  enough  is  known  of 
human  nature  in  general,  and  essay-writing  human 
nature  in  particular,  to  make  it  probable  that 
some  of  the  aspirants  would  adopt  a  style  not 
unlike  the  following : — 

"Of  all  the  objects  which  engage  the  pursuit 
of  mankind,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  tluit  of 
liappiness  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  and 
engTOssing.  'SUxUf  whether  we  regard  him  in  the 
siivage  or  in  the  civilised  state ;  whether  in  the 
polished  city  or  in  the  fastnesses  of  primeval 
forests ;  whether  depressed  by  care  or  basking  in 
the  sunshine  of  prospcjrity, — is  uniformly  occupied 
in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Ask  the  monarch, 
with  his  jewelled  crown;  the  mariner,  on  the 
stonny  deep ;  the  mother,  watcliing  by  the  cradle 
of  her  little  one ;  the  busy  trader,  immersed  in 
buying  and  selling ; — ask  them,  we  say,  what  it  is 
that  tliey  are  seeking, — and  will  they  not  answer 
— ^Happiness?  Indeed,  so  profoun(Uy  implimted 
in  our  nature" — &c.,  &c. 

"Writers  of  u  less  didactic  turn,  given  to  '*  me- 
ditations among  the  tombs,"  **  among  the  flower- 
gardens,"  and  that  sort  of  thing,  would  probably 
tiing  themselves  m  mediae  res  after  the  following 
fashion :  — 

*'  Happiness ! — "What  art  thou  ? — A  real  entity, 
or  a  fleeting  phantasy  r  A  substance  to  bo  grasped, 
or  a  shadow  to  be  pursued  for  ever  in  vain  ?  Art 
thou,  0  Happiness,  a  dazzling  jewel  to  be  won 
and  worn,  or  a  fragile  insect  thing,  whose  colours 
vanish  in  the  hand  that  seizes  thee  ?  From  each 
recess  and  comer  of  this  vast  universe  go  up  the 
groans  of  tho  wretched;  sickness,  sorrow,  and 
death  are  all  around  us,  and  where  doth  the 
mourner  And  peace  to  his  soul,  save  when  the 
yew  tree  waveth  over  his  last  restuig-place,  and 
"  &c.,  v^C. 

Besides  these,  there  would  of  course  be  essayists 
well  up  in  Bentham,  in  supply  and  demand,  in 
the  **  principle  of  concert,"  in  sanitary  refomi,  in 
educational  discipline,  with  the  whole  gang  of 
bold  crotcheteers  ;  and  some  few  who  would  treat 
happiness  as  "  hviiiff  through  the  entire  range  of 
one* 8  capa<^ities  and  sensibi/iiies  ;"  a  definition 
which  will  be  remembered  as  occurring  in  the 
introductoiT  chapter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthonie's 
*'  Scarlet  Letter." 

Let  all  these  pass,  ^on  ragioniani  di  lor.  "We  j 
propose  another  mode  of  treatment.  If  histoiy  i 
is  '*  pliilosophy  teaching  by  example,"  the  drama  \ 
is  '* poetrg  teaching  by  example,"  and  to  the, 
drama  let  ua  resort  for  a  portrait  of  a  hapjjy  j 
man,  stedt'astly  regarding  which  we  may  come  at  i 
Inst  to  be  *•  fh:in.ir<d  into  the  same  image."  "W<^ ! 
shall  prvhnjfs  viul  n  \vno  U^ou  Hif<i^ik'.\  a  kindly 
im'truiiun:  oi' a  Hu-r  urauiMZ  i...  u. 


Tlie  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  HanC! 
omitted  has  been  thought  a  very  deplorable  c<^ 
ception,  and  no  doubt  is  so,  dramatically  spe^ 
ing ;   but  the  prince  in  black  velvet  and  bugles") 
always  seemed  to  us  to  be  rather  a  flabby-miit^ 
personage,  and  as  Leech's  coxcomb  says  of  Slu^ 
j)e4ire — **  Quite  an  overrated  man,  Sir,— qiiit:^.'' 
But  if  tho  description  of  Horatio  for  which  w 
arc  indebted  to   Hamlet  docs  his    disccnunea^ 
credit,  as  it  docs,  it  is  also  a  picture  of  snch  exfin- 
ordiuary  power  and  beauty,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  siiy  that  irresolute  maunderer  could  be  spired 
from  the  play,  if  he  would  only  leave  his  fiiod 
''alive  and  kicking,"    just  as  he  is  describei 
"Who  would  not  give  all  his  worldly  Bubstance  to 
be  able  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  oj 
that  a  portrait  **  in  this  style"  was  a  true  p(f- 
trait  of  himself  ?— Who  ?    Hamlet  thus  addxcMS 
Horatio : — 

Tliou  hast  been 
.\s  one  in  sutferlng  all  that  suifers  nothing ; 
A  man  that  fortune's  baifets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks ;  and  blest  are  they, 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commiiiglei], 
Tliat  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.     Give  me  that  nin 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him  * 
In  my  heart's  core — ay,  in  my  heart  of  heartif ! 

Happy  Horatio ! 

The  fact  is  that,  while  depicting,  with  a  frv 
touches  of  the  pencil,  a  very  peculiar  and  iiw 
type  of  character, 

Thatte  pnnce  of  goodo  fellowe.*, 
AVilUi!  Shaksperc, 

has  drawn  his  own  portrait,  and  left  it  impeririuhly 
glorious  for  all  men  to  look  at  and  love.  Let  thB 
frequency  with  which  he  h;u*  sketched  Boaed, 
cheerful,  victorious  natures,  proof  against  "fof* 
tune's  buifets  and  rewards,"  speak  for  his  ddigW 
iu  them,  and  his  own  possession  of  their  p^ 
secret.  Take,  dear  reader,  as  a  companion  pirtnw 
to  the  above,  to  be  hung  side  by  side  with  it  in 
the  inmost  chamber  of  your  soul,  this  "  present- 
ment "  of  an  unfortunate  man,  superior  to  to 
fat<?,  imd  taking  the  "bunleu  and  mystery  of  to 
life"  with  sunuy  looks  and  genial  words.  "I 
beseech  you,*!  says  young  Orlando  to  the  pleadnig 
Rosalind — **1  beseech  you,  punish  mo  notvW* 
your  hard  thoughts,  whcrcin  I  confess  me  lavA 
guilty  to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  anythiflg* 
lint  let  your  fair  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with 
me  to  my  trial ;  wlicrein,  if  I  be  foiled,  ihcie  i» 
but  one  shtmied  that  was  never  gracious ;  if  killei 
but  one  dead  that  is  willing  to  bo  so.  I  shaU  do 
my  friends  no  wrong,  for  there  is  none  to  hJoSB^ 
me  ;  the  world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothiflgJ 
only  in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which  mj  Ij 
better  sui)plied  when  I  have  made  it  cmjrty  • 
Ah,  thou  bmve,  joyous  soul !  On  to  the  wn  j»tl^' 
tor  all  tho  gods  love  th(T,  and  the  prize  is  ihin«j 
iwA  \'i  >i\\v:>\x  v^WiV.  <:Nv\\**lii  the  ga't•n^voo(i  ?*•      i 
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ileed  "  alone,"  but  "  a  banished  man,"  go 
!an7ing  the  sunshine  of  that  true  heart  of 
nto  the  forest  gloom,  for  thither  shall  the 
18  powers  who  favour  the  bold  wrestler 
is  fate  send  thy  love  to  meet  thee,  and  to 
thy  life  with  gladness  ! 
0  return  to  Horatio — ^happy  Horatio.  That 
>  have  loft  him,  for  Orlando  may  perchance 
lame  person  under  an  alias.  In  Hamlet*s 
ion  what  a  finely  drawn  picture  we  have 
n  of  cheerful,  sanguine  temperament,  who 
alf-contained  and  self-controlling !  What 
ions  arise  in  our  minds,  as  we  read,  of  open- 
,  outspoken  gaiety  of  character,  with  the 
il  and  rare  addition  of  equanimity ^  that 
of  closet  moralists  and  cultivators  of  the 
irari — that  sweet  bosom- treasure  of  the 
loee  "blood  and  judgment"  happen — if 
g  happens — to  be  "  well  commingled." 
9  are  several  kinds  of  people  in  this  odd 
f  ours  who  take,  or  seem  to  take,  **  for- 
Imffets  and  rewards  with  equal  thanks." 
1^  for  example,  your  stupid  apathetic  fellow, 
Qothing  ruffles,  to  whom  nothing  comes 
•who  seems  to  live  in  a  sort  of  natural 
laess,  if  such  a  strange  phrase  may  be 
.  There  is  your  reckless  pleasure-lover, 
hen  he  can,  "goes  the  whole  hog"  for 
snty  without  much  nicety  about  modes  and 
and  when  he  cannot,  folds  his  arms  and 
ith  the  forced  indifference  of  a  gambler 
MBCS  come  thick  and  fast  upon  him .  There 
precious  *'  bundle  of  habits,"  of  the  "  Miss 
d  "  school, 

ned  the  cream  of  equanimity, 

med,  and  Uien  there  was  some  milk  and  water. 


0  beaatiftil,  ^nd  rare  as  beautiful ! 

1  the  man  who  falls  into  the  ranks  of  life 
grumbling  or  ado  of  any  kind ;  lives  and 

leerfully,  "wisely,"  and  "well;"  culti- 
jasures  where  they  do  not  hloom  naturally ; 
with  the  happy  and  weeps  with  the 
V ;  has  an  eye  for  the  orange  blossom  and 
*ral  plume;  is  at  home  with  prattling 
d  and  "  narrative  old  age ; "  carries  a 
>  about  with  him  that  sends  the  Smel- 
and  Mundungus  class  of  human  owIb 
and  blinking  into  holes  and  comers ;  in 
3,  a  perfect  Horatio.  We  see  the  man, 
rite,  in  our  mind's  eye.  He  hath  not  six- 
in  or  out  of  his  boots,  but  is  of  moderate 
md  comely  appearance ;  he  is  neither  a 
or  an  Adonis,  neither  a  Mawworm  nor  a 
an."  He  hath  gently  curling  locks,  of  an 
t  chesnut  colour,  and  his  eyes  are  of  a 
ue,— of  a  warm  blue,  by  all  means,  for- 
u  there  be  eyes  called  azure  whose  every 
I  "nipping  and  eager."  He  hath  a  full 
id  a  ruddy  complexion.     He  is  fond  of 

air  and  of  free  exercise,  heart  and  lungs 

goodly  size — 

Sis  shoulders  broad,  bis  aniiis  Imii*^, 
Sae  comely  to  be  seen — 

xr. — 'SO,  ccxLVJu. 


So  that  we  can  very  well  understand  of  the 
maiden  how  it  was  that — 

Aye  she  loot  the  tears  do^Ti  fa'. 
For  Jock  o*  Hazelgreen. 

He  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  an  open  manner,  a  habit 
of  cordial  greeting,  and  hearty  hand-shaking, 
without  being  rough  over  it,  lie  some  vulgar 
fellows  who  can  never 

Teach  themselves  that  honourable  stop 
Not  to  outsqueeze  discretion  ; 

who  are  most  distinctly  nuisances,  pure  and 
simple,  because 

The  man  who  hails  yon  "  Tom  !"  or  "  Jack  !'* 
And  proves  by  thumps  upon  your  back, 

How  he  esteems  your  merit,     - 
Is  such  a  friend  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed, 

To  pardon,  or  to  bear  it  I 

Happy  Horatio  is  not  prone  to  extravagances  of 
any  kind.  For  children  he  hath  cherries,  for 
young  maidens  chaste  but  loving  kisses,  for  old 
men  counsel  and  aid  in  their  little  dilemmas,  for 
old  ladies  cough-drops  and  consolation.  He  is 
not  proud  i|i  prosperity,  neither  in  adversity  doth 
he  look  down  his  nose.  He  is  the  very  man — ^to 
borrow  an  expression  of  Leigh  Hunt,  speaking  of 
"Tom  Campbell" — the  very  man  you  would 
walk  through  ankle- deep  snow,  on  a  December 
night,  to  spend  an  hour  with  ! 

In  daily  life,  it  is  not  often, — far  from  it, — 
that  we  encounter  the  man  of  Horatio  stamp. 
When  we  do  so,  however,  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it, — he  is  at  once  recognised  as  a  happy 
fellow.  Amid  all  the  cross-currents  and  con- 
flicting influences  of  modem  civilisation,  and  the 
ups  and  downs  resulting  from  complicated  social 
relations,  we  see  at  once  that  he  "stands  four- 
square," whatever  winds  may  blow.  We  in- 
stantly feel  the  charm  of  that  repose,  and  that 
spontaneousness  which  ever  belong  to  harmoni- 
ously developed  character,  precisely  as  we  feel  in 
our  intercourse  with  women  and  children.  Your 
unhappy  man  has  neither  repose  nor  freedom  of 
action.  Gilfillan  and  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  be- 
tween them  have  perfectly  hit  off  the  character 
of  that  type  of  uncomfortableness,  that  most  un- 
Horatian  being,  Lord  Byron,  and  it  is  in  point  to 
quote  their  words.  Gilfillan  attributes  to  him 
"  the  activity  of  a  scalded  fiend  " — while  the  lady 
says,  "he  never  seemed  to  do  anything  without  a 
motive," — two  leading  features  in  the  picture  of 
an  unhappy  man.  The  characteristic  of  a  happy 
man  is,  cheerful  spontaneous  action^  with  an  evi- 
dent capacity  for  repose ;  and 

Blest  are  they 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  ore  so  well  commingled, 

as  to  yield  that  result.  Where,  however,  tho 
natural  constitution  is  not  what  we  have  taken 
upon  ourselves  to  call  Horatian,  it  is  possible  to 
subdue  its  restlessness  and  make  it  happier  in  ac- 
tion without  a  continual  eye  to  result*.  I-.et  it  not 
be  said  that  we  introduce  incongruous  ideas  into 
this  paper,  when  we  add^  that  a  genial  \)iety  ia  th.<i 
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medicine  that  best  "  ministers  to  a  mind  diseased" 
with  the  Faust-like  disquietude  of  modem  life. 
A  genial  piety  takes  root  most  readily,  of  course, 
in  checrfiil  natures ;  but  in  every  soul,  the  neces- 
sary result  of  unbroken  trust  in  *'a  faithful  Cre- 


ator," is  repose,  simplicity,  harmoniaoB  unit] 
character.  God  is  great !  "  The  world  is  a  be 
tiful  world,  after  all,"  and  the  true  "  happy  -% 
ley"  is  the  serene  depth  of  a  man's  own  spini 
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ExoLTSH  people  have  heard  of  the  Caucasus— of 
course.  Are  they  not  of  the  Caucasian  race  ?  But 
u  rciil,  living,  knowledge  of  this  singularly  inte- 
resting country,  such  as  we  have  of  India,  Poly- 
nesia, and  other  lands,  "  far  as  the  breeze  can 
bear,  the  billows  foam,"  has  yet  to  be  attained. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  veiled  from  us,  ay,  as  closely 
as  its  own  beautiful  maidens,  sold,  strangely 
enough  by  their  liberty-loving  fathers,  into  the 
slavery  of  the  Turkish  harem. 

Yet  the  Caucasus  has  made  a  figure  in  mytho- 
logy and  tradition,  in  history,  both  ancient  and 
modem.  The  ark,  it  is  said,  rested  on  Elbrous, 
the  greatest  of  its  mountains,  before  it  reached 
Ararat,  and  it  is  believed  by  the  natives  that  the 
weight  of  the  floating  world  split  the  mountain 
into  the  two  peaks  which  it  now  presents.  It 
was  here  that  Prometheus  was  chained  to  the 
rock — a  myth  that  still  lingers  amongst  the 
mountaineers.  It  was  here  that  the  Argonauts 
discovered  the  golden  fleece,  though  the  river 
Phasis  no  longer  runs  with  gold.  Here  dwelt 
the  Amazons,  whom  the  Scythians,  being  unable 
to  conquer,  married — linking  them,  on  being 
taken  prisoners,  in  silken  bonds ;  and  at  this  day 
tlie  women  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their 
husbands  in  battle,  sharing  in  all  their  fatigues, 
privations,  and  dangers,  even  captivity  and  death. 
The  Caucasus  was  also  one  of  the  battle-flelds  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  and  here,  too,  Mithridates, 
whom  poison  could  not  kill,  took  refuge  from  the 
more  puissant  Pompey ;  and  after  him  came 
many  of  the  crusaders,  driven  from  Palestine. 
Indeed,  the  Caucasus  seems  to  have  anciently 
been  a  refuge  for  the  destitute,  for,  according  to 
Strabo,  no  less  than  seventy  different  languages 
were  spoken  in  its  valleys.  In  our  days  they  are 
reduced  to  seven,  though  the  dialects  are  innu- 
merable. And  as  if  to  show  that  there  is  really 
*'  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  we  find  that  in 
Djorsan,  now  Georgia,  the  people,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago,  lived  under  a  constitution, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  which  was,  "the 
king  reigns  but  does  not  govern." 

The  word  '*  Caucasus,"  Pliny  states,  signifies 
'*  white  with  snow"  in  the  Scythian  language. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus  now  cidl  the 
higlicst  peaks  the  '*  white  mountains,"  and 
the  lower  ones,  those  below  the  snow  Ime,  the 


''  black  mountains."  The  chain  of  the  i 
is  150  miles  long,  extending  from  Baku  onAi 
Caspian  Sea,  to  Anapa  on  the  Black  Sea— irldfl^ 
by  the  way,  gets  its  name,  not  from  the  ookmrrf 
its  waters,  but  the  fierceness  of  the  storms  vUk 
sweep  over  it.  The  valleys  and  slopes  of  Ai 
mountains  are  peopled  by  the  semi-pagan  JUnk 
sians,  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  Canoan^ 
supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Abyssiiuai; 
the  Lesghians,  the  most  warlike  of  the  tnbei,  mL 
the  terror  of  their  neighbours ;  the  Ossetes,  yA$ 
are  good  Mussulmans,  though  they  pretend  to  be- 
come converts  to  Christianity  over  and  over  agna 
to  obtain  a  silver  cross,  a  silver  rouble,  and  a  Inr 
clothes ;  the  Suavians,  who  profess  Christiaml^i 
and  practise  no  religion  at  sdl,  and  many  otMT 
tribes.  But  the  most  renowned  amongst  Aa 
inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  are  the  CiraianaL 
dwelling  in  the  valleys  on  the  northern  nik  rf 
the  mountains.  The  Russians  have  joonqnenddl 
the  other  tribes,  but  the  Circassians  they  oanMt 
subdue. 

The  reasons  upon  which  Eussia  founds  Int 
claim  to  supremacy  over  the  Caucasus,  aflfoid  t 
rich  example  of  burglar  logic.  The  Cxar,  IfM 
the  Terrible,  married  the  daughter  of  Temiv^ 
a  prince  of  Kabarda  ;*  therefore,  the  Kabanfaw 
must  have  been  friends  of  the  Euniana.  A 
ICabardian  prince  fought  under  the  Bussian  lif 
in  the  expedition  against  Khiva,  in  the  jeff 
1717,  therefore,  Bussia  has  a  right  toraleofS 
the  Kabardians,  and,  the  Kabardians  being  CSaaot* 
sians,  over  the  Caucasus.  Again,  Peter  the  Gnat 
established  settlements  in  Daghestan,!  tbeiefili 
he  is  the  lawful  lord  of  Daghestan,  and,  as  ita 
lord,  sovereign  of  the  whole  country.  Up* 
such  pretences  as  these  Bussia  has  possessed  to* 
self  of  the  countries  lying  at  the  feet  of  tJM 
Caucasus,  and  has  penetrated  into  many  of  ill 
valleys ;  and  now,  having  converted  every  MH 
into  a  keep,  every  valley  into  a  grave,  the  whola 
country  into  a  camp,  by  a  sanguinary  system  af 
warfare,  Bussia  defends  her  encroachmenta  vM 
the  plea  of  humanity — announces  that  she  laa 
acted  as  the  chosen  instrument  of  Providenaa* 


*  Kabarda  is  one  of  the  districts  of  the  Canoasns  ■ 
the  plain. 

•f  Another  district  of  the  Cancaans. 


*  Schamjrl,  Sultan,  Warrior,  and  Prophet  of  the  C&ucaaxis.    (^Travellers'  Library.)    Longman  and  Co.   lS5i 
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incasus,"  writes  M.  Fonton,  the  advocate 
I,  "  has  ever  been,  as  far  as  wo  are  ac- 
with  its  history,  the  scene  of  sanguinary 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  In  the  pro- 
Jestruction  the  actors  have  only  changed 
B  to  time,  but  the  course  of  events  and 
I  have  always  remaiiied  the  same.     For 

Russia  has  been  preparing  for  the  part 

to  her  by  destiny ;  and  when  she  was 

r  the  force  of  events  to  penetrate  into  the 

,  she  only  fulfilled  the  course  of  immu- 

tiny." 

ircassians,  as  already  intimated,  are  not 

in  this  destiny.  They  reject  the  pro- 
f  the  knout;  and  though  the  Caucasus 
Burrounded  by  a  cordon  of  150,000  men 
I  tiie  mouths  of  the  valleys  are  stopped 
itwork  of  forts  —  notwithstanding  the 
Ids  of  the  Circassians  are  carried  by 
heir  wives  and  children  torn  away 
fivity,  and  the  whole  country  rendered 
by  the  razzias  of  the  Russians — ^they  are 
nqnered,  rendered  still  more  determined 
r  to  resist,  by  an  increasing  sense  of 
Ab  if  to  embitter  the  struggle,  too,  the 
lonched  against  the  Circassians  are  the 
able  ruflians  of  the  Russian  army. 
I  whom  iron  discipline  cannot  restrain, 
md  desperadoes  in  spite  of  the  knout — 
» considered  the  best  warriors  in  this  pre- 
nuade  of  humanity,  in  working  out  the 
of  Russia.  The  Caucasus  is,  in  truth, 
folk  Island  of  Russian  soldiers,  and  the 
18  of  the  Russian  army  are  one  long 
ent  surely  ending  in  death.  Disease,  the 
*  fiitigue  and  privation,  alone  carries  off 
ictims  every  year,  and  the  battle  almost 
more.  The  troops  enter  the  mountains, 
iged  to  advance  in  Indian  file,  so  narrow 
passes,  climbing  upwards  by  paths  so 
it  they  can  convey  cannon  only  on  their 
s — constantly  traversing  the  edge  of  ra- 

which  death  is  certain  should  the  foot 
t  night  they  bivouac  on  the  shelves  of 
ten  so  narrow  that  they  cannot  sleep  or 
L  their  fires  except  by  turns.      In  the 

they  are  half  killed  by  heat;  in  the 
they  sink  to  their  knees  in  snow ;  and 
den  least  prepared,  they  are  assailed  by  a 
f  bullets  launched  by  an  unseen  enemy, 
sy  proceed,  day  after  day,  burning  crops, 
iway  herds,  destroying  hamlets,  reducing 
OB  families  to  indigence,  converting  happy 
ito  houses  of  mourning,  until  the  whole 
18  blasted  by  their  footsteps ;  and  then 
back,  their  undying  foes  assail  them  in 
[es  and  forests,  frequently  recover  the 
id  inflict  the  Circassian  penalty  of  blood 
^  Such  are  the  incidents  of  the  barbarous 
ch  has  raged  in  the  Caucasus  with  little 
sion  for  a  hundred  years.  The  Russians 
;he  more  ruthless  because  the  belief  has 
p  amongst  them  that  there  never  will  be 

the  Caucasus  until   every   one    of  its 
ntB  is  destroved ! 
dl  Yermoloff;  whO;  in  1812^  assumed  the 


command  of  the  Russian  army  of  the  Caucasus, 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  fatal  foe  that  the  Circas- 
sians ever  encountered.  He  combated  them  not 
only  with  arms,  but  even  more  successfully  by 
intrigue.  The  tribes,  disunited  by  internal  feuds, 
he  set  upon  each  other ;  he  helped  the  weaker 
against  the  stronger,  and  in  the  end  overpowered 
both.  But  his  success  taught  the  leaders  of  the  Cir- 
cassians how  to  avenge  themselves.  The  footsteps 
of  Yermoloff  became  a  furrow,  in  which  the  seeds 
of  a  new  faith  have  been  sown,  a  modification  of 
Sufism,  which  has  united  the  followers  of  Omar 
and  Ali,  healed  local  divisions,  and  bound  up  the 
denizens  of  the  mountains  in  a  common  cause. 
In  the  year  1830,  Kasi  Mullah  declared  war 
against  the  Russians.  He  marched  at  the  head  of 
his  forces  with  the  flag  of  independence  in  one 
hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other.  The  struggle 
raged,  with  varying  success,  until  September, 
1832,  when  he  was  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in 
his  native  place,  Himri.  The  Russians  not  only 
attacked  him  with  far  superior  numbers,  but  they 
had  a  powerftil  ally  in  their  artillery.  A  cannon 
is  the  terror  of  the  Circassians — they  call  it  a 
thousand  men.  Yet  the  brave  mountaineers, 
chanting  verses  of  the  Koran,  blinded  the  foe  with 
showers  of  bullets.  Their  numbers  were  terribly 
thinned,  the  walls  of  their  fortress  were  beaten 
down ;  but  still  they  refused  to  surrender.  The 
Russians  prepared  to  carry  the  fortress  by  storm ; 
Kasi  Mullah  placed  himself  in  the  breach,  sup- 
ported by  the  Murids,  a  sacred  corps,  consecrated 
to  death  for  their  faith.  Covered  with  wounds 
and  bathed  in  blood,  he  sank  on  his  knees,  still 
cheering  on  his  followers  in  the  name  of  Allah ; 
and  as  he  held  his  beard  with  his  left  hand,  and 
raised  his  right  towards  heaven,  he  was  transfixed 
by  the  Russian  bayonets.  Only  one  of  his  sacred 
band  remained  alive,  and  he  had  been  shot  by  a 
bullet,  and  wounded  by  the  thrust  of  a  bayonet. 
Cutting  his  way  through  the  foes  that  surrounded 
him,  he  disappeared  almost  as  suddenly  and  mar- 
vellously as  if  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed 
him  up.  This  was  Schamyl,  now  Sultan  and 
Prophet  of  the  Circassians. 

Schamyl  was  born  in  the  year  1797,  at  Himri. 
As  a  child  he  was  reserved  in  manners,  unbending 
in  temper,  and  ambitious.  If  he  were  vanquished 
in  the  boyish  sports,  his  face  would  contract,  and 
he  would  shun  his  companions  for  weeks  together, 
through  shame  and  fury.  To  one  person  only 
was  he  obedient,  a  wise  Mullah,  named  Jilal 
Eddin.  This  man  instructed  Schamyl  in  Arabic 
literature,  trained  him  in  the  love  of  the  Koran, 
and  fired  his  imagination  with  stories  of  the  old 
heroes  of  Islamism.  In  manhood  Schamyl  became 
a  Murid,  and  shared  in  many  an  encounter  with 
the  Russians.  Two  years  after  his  disappearance 
at  Himri,  he  roused  his  countrymen  again,  and  a 
series  of  remarkable  escapes  from  the  enemy  in- 
vested him  with  an  extraordinary  fame  amongst 
!  the  mountaineers.  In  the  year  1834,  for  in- 
stance, the  Rui^ians  suddenly  fell  upon  the  for- 
I  tress  of  Achulko,  in  which  Schamyl  lived,  and 
reduced  it  to  ashes.  The  tribes  kad\M^\.T^RXsos^ 
!  the  news  of  this  temfciVe  \>\o^  \  >i!EkaYc\^^c^,S^.^^^ 
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believed,  had  been  buried  beneath  the  ruins; 
when  suddenly  he  stood  amongst  them  like  one 
raised  from  the  dead.  Such  incidents  as  these 
constantly  occurring,  have  made  even  defeat 
strengthen  Schamyrs  power.  Like  the  wrestler 
of  old,  he  has  continually  risen  stronger  from  every 
fall.  And  now  his  countrymen  believe  implicitly 
that  he  was  really  killed  at  Himri  with  Kasi 
Mullah,  but  that  Allah  has  recalled  him  to  life  to 
give  a  visible  sign  that  their  cause  is  just,  and 
that  Schamyl  should  be  their  chosen  leader. 

Schamyl  favours  the  delusion.  He  imbibed 
from  his  teacher  in  youth  a  faith  in  Sufism,  which 
assumes  that  Divine  truth  is  immediately  revealed 
to  tlie  man  striving  after  it,  if  he  retires  fix)m  the 
world,  purges  himself  of  all  terrestrial  passions, 
and  devotes  his  life  exclusively  to  contemplation. 
In  this  way,  it  is  held,  he  may  attain  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  Deity.  Schamyl  pretends  that  he  has 
accomplished  this,  and  that  he  is  in  actual  com- 
munication with  God.  His  followers  fanatically 
receive  "his  words  as  God's  words,  and  his  com- 
mands as  the  commands  of  the  Lord." 

His  pretended  communications  with  Allah  occur 
very  rarely,  never  more  than  twice  a  year.  When, 
for  instance,  he  is  «about  to  execute  some  great 
design,  he  generally  shuts  himself  up  in  his  pri- 
vate apartments,  or  hides  himself  in  some  secret' 
cave,  and  spends  three  weeks  in  fasting,  praying, 
and  reading  the  Koran.  On  his  reappearance  he 
announces  to  the  assembled  clergy  and  his  com- 
rades, that  Mohammed  has  appeared  to  him  in  the 
form  of  a  dove,  revealed  great  mysteries,  and 
taught  him  how  he  shall  carry  on  the  holy  war. 
Ho  then  shows  himself  to  the  crowd,  which 
assembles  round  his  house  on  these  occasions,  and, 
after  singing  some  verses  of  the  Koran,  announces 
the  commands  of  the  prophet,  and  declaims  with 
"lightning  in  his  eye,  and  flowers  on  his  lip," 
until  his  hearers  become  furious  with  religious 
zeal  and  hatred  against  the  Russians.  Then  the 
soldiers  draw  their  daggers,  and  redew  their  oath 
of  fidelity,  a  solemn  hymn  is  sung,  the  assem- 
blage disperses,  uttering  the  Circassian  battle-cry, 
"  God  is  great,  Mohammed  is  his  first  prophet,  and 
Schamyl  his  second ; "  and  throughout  the  country 
a  week  of  rejoicing  follows  the  long  fast  of  the 
Sultan-Prophet. 

Schamyl  is  treated  with  almost  Divine  honours 
by  the  Circassians.     He  withdraws  himself  from 

-  the  people,  and  any  one  who  is  suffered  to  ap- 
proach him  must,  whatever  may  be  his  rank  or 
mission,  stoop  dowii  and  kiss  the  hem  of  the 
chieftain's  garment.  His  house  is  surrounded 
night  and  day  by  numerous  guards,  and  when  he 
goes  abroad  his  retinue  consists  of  from  500  to 
1,000  horsemen,  sworn  to  protect  him  with  their 
lives.  He  is  very  eloquent,  and  this  is  one  source 
of  his  power.  "  Do  not  believe  that  God  favours 
the  greatest  number  !"  he  said,  addressing  one  of 
the  Circassian  tribes.  **  God  is  on  the  side  of 
good  men,  and  these  are  always  less  numerous 
than  the  godless.  Look  around  you,  and  you  will 
everywhere  find  a  confirmation  of  what  I  say. 
Are  there  not  fewer  roses  than  weeds  ?     Is  there 

jwt  more  dirt  than  pearlS|  more  vermia  ^^haKi  \]J^- 


ful  animals  ?     Is  not  gold  rarer  than  tb 

metals?     And   are  we   not  much  nol 

gold  and  roses,  than  pearls  and  horses^  i 

useful  animal  put  together  ?     For  all  thie 

of  the  world  are  transitory,  while  eter 

promised  to  us.     But  if  there  are  m( 

than  roses,  shall  we  then,  instead  of  n 

the  former,  wait  till  they  have  quite  c 

and  choked  the  noble  flowers  ?     And  ii 

mies  are  more  numerous  than  we,  is  it 

us  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  caught  in  11 

Do  not  say  our  enemies  have  taken  ' 

Achulko,   and  conquered  all  Avaria! 

lightning  strike  a  tree,  do  all  the  other 

their  heads  before  it  ?  do  they  bow  dow: 

fear  of  being  also  struck  ?     O  ye  of  lit 

follow  the  example  given  you  by  the  tt 

forest,  which  would  put  you  to  shame  i 

tongues  and  could  speak.     And  if  a  fir 

voured  by  worms,  do  the  other  finiife 

through  fear  of  being  attacked  in  the  a 

Do  not  alarm  yourselves  because  the  ii 

crease  so;  quickly  and  continually  send  i 

riors  to  the  battle-field,  in  the  place  of  tho 

destroyed.     For  I  tell  you  that  a  thonsa 

pus  fungi  spring  up  out  of  the  earti 

single  good  tree  reaches  maturity.     I  ai 

of  the  tree  of  liberty ;  my  Murids  are  1 

and  you  are  the  branches.     But  do  yc 

that  the  rottenness  of  one  branch  mnat 

destruction  of  the  entire  tree  ?     God  i 

the  rotten  branches,   and  cast  them 

eternal  fire.     B^tum,  therefore,  penitc 

enrol  yourselves  among  the  number  of 

fight  for  our  faith,  and  you  will  gain  i 

and  I  will  be  your  protector.     But  if  j 

in  giving  more  belief  to  the  seductiT) 

of  the  Christian  dogs  than  to  my  ez] 

then  I  will  carry  out  what  Kasi  MulU 

threatened  you  with.     My  bands  will  1 

your  dwelliiigs  like  a  thunder-cloud,  a 

by  force  what  you  refuse  to  friendly  | 

I  will  wade  in  blood ;  desolation  and  t 

follow  me ;  for  what  the  power  d 

cannot  obtain  m\ist  be  acquired  by  th 

Language  so  mascuUne,  figures  so  a 

striking,  atone  so  high,  and  the  rap 

power  resistless,  it  need  scarcely  be  i 

the  hearts  of  the  mountaineers  like  i 

Schamyl  also  excels  even  the  Euasia 

power  of  exaggeration.     A  Bussian  | 

one  occasion,   to  strike  terror,  proola 

"his  soldiers  were  as  numerous  aa  tl 

the  9ea."     **  The  Circassians,"  replied 

"  are  as  numerous  as  the  waves  whicl 

sands  away."   Nofis  he  without  a  suffic 

why  the  enemy  of  the  chosen  servant  < 

not  been  overcome,  it  is  because  ^' Allah 

and  long-suffering !" 

Another  quality  which  gives  Scba 
influence  over  the  mountaineers,  is  an 
spirit  of  justice.  He  has  proved  this  i 
terribly  than  Brutus  did;  for  not  one, 
of  his  relations,  have  fallen  victims  t 
of  right,  and  amongst  them  some  of  t 
\1Vi<^  ^\)^w^  tell  fearful  stories  in  i 
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rf  his  irott  will — Btoriee,  some  of  wluch  may 
twriups  liave  their  foundation  in  fact,  though 
Bboto  of  a  yery  different  kind  to  those  reported 
)j  Ids  enemies. 

Sehamyl  does  not,  however,  rely  wholly  on 
bk  spiritual  and  upright  character.  He  resembles 
lihe  Orangemen,  who,  while  they  put  an  un- 
boBBded  trust  in  God,  yet  take  care  to  keep  their 
powder  dry.  He  has,  therefore,  cleverly  organ- 
ued  an  army.  Every  ten  houses  of  a  village 
Bost  furnish  one  soldier ;  the  family  which  fur- 
nbes  the  man  is  free  £rom  taxation  as  long  as 
bslives;  while  the  other  nine  families  provide 
Ub  with  equipments.  The  naib,  or  governor 
cf  each  of  the  twenty  provinces  of  which  Sehamyl 
ii  master,  must  maintain  300  mounted  warriors, 
m  &at  Schamyl's  regular  army  numbers  6,000 
wn.  The  remaining  male  inhabitants  of  the 
viDiges^  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty, 
■e  also  required  to  make  themselves  skilful  in 
fte  management  of  horses  and  arms,  and  to  take 
fta  field  on  an  emergency.  In  such  a  case,  the 
iipilar  soldier  commands  the  contingent  fur- 
ndied  by  the  ten  families  from  which  he  has 
ken  drawn.  In  addition  to  these,  Sehamyl  has  a 
wred  guard  o£  1,000  men,  called  Murtosigators. 

This  body  is  selected  from  the  most  worthy  of 
Ul  followers,  and  admission  to  its  ranks  is  cs- 
tBemed  promotion  to  a  position  of  great  honour. 
Ihe  Murtosigators,  as  long  as  they  are  in  the 
ijVfioe,  must  resign  all  that  binds  them  to  life ; 
if  they  are  married  they  must  not  hold  the 
di^t^t  communication  with  their  families;  if 
mf  are  single  so  they  must  remain.  They  must 
bs  xigidly  abstinent,  and  recklessly  brave.  In 
ntnin  they  possess  great  privileges.  They  wear 
hdges  of  distinction;  they  enjoy  the  populai* 
xvipeet;  they  are  welcomed  in  every  home  as 
knoured  guests ;  they  are  entertained  wherever 
ftej  go  at  the  public  cost;  they  are  highly  paid : 
iod  they  share  the  booty  of  war.  ITiese  men  are, 
mlly,  Schamyl's  secret  police,  having  their  eyes 
tierywhere,  and  the  pillars  of  his  authority.  In 
Moe  they  are  the  'enthusiastic  apostles  of  their 
wder's  fiaith.  In  war  they  are  the  bravest  of 
fte  brave,  standing  together  till  the  last  man ; 
Old  never  has  one  proved  a  traitor — never  has 
one  of  them  fedlen  into  the  hands  of  the  Eussians. 
We  are  told,  for  instance,  by  a  Bussian  officer 
ngaged  in  the  campaign  of  1841,  "  Six  mounted 
Cbcaasians  had  been  surrounded  by  our  men  in  a 
wood.  They  had  retired  fighting,  and  had  at 
hogth  reached  a  solitary  majestic  tree,  which 
wred  to  protect  their  rear.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  Russians  poured  in  from  every  side ;  and  they 


perceived  that  victory  was  impossible ;  still  they 
would  not  accept  the  pardon  offered  them.  They 
suddenly  drew  closer  together,  and  tried  to  cut  a 
path  through  the  surrounding  enemy.  Only  one 
broke  through  the  circle  and  prepared  for  flight. 
The  other  five  had  thrown  themselves  from  their 
horses,  and  stabbed  them  in  their  usual  fashion ; 
for  they  intended  to  destroy  as  many  of  their 
enemies  as  they  could.  At  this  moment  they 
perceived  the  flight  of  their  friend  and  recalled 
him.  He  immediately  wheeled  his  horse  round, 
cut  his  way  to  his  friends,  thrust  his  poignard  into 
the  chest  of  his  horse,  and  fought  with  them. 
They  all  perished.  Such  are  the  men  who  form 
the  living  rampart  of  the  Caucasus." 

Sehamyl,  at  the  commencement  of  his  great- 
ness, used  to  reward  distinguished  services  by 
presents  of  horses,  arms,  sheep,  clothing,  and 
money.  In  1840  he  established  several  orders  of 
distinction.  The  first  decoration  consists  of  a 
round  silver  medal,  inscribed,  "For  bravery;" 
the  second,  of  a  triangular  medal,  inscribed, 
*'  For  distinguished  bravery ;"  and  the  third  and  - 
highest,  of  solid  silver  epaulettes  and  sword 
tassels,  which  invest  the  wearer  with  princely 
dignity.  One  of  his  followers,  and  one  only,  wears 
a  large  silver  medal,  inscribed,  "There  is  no 
second  hero  like  Aschverdu  Mahoma;  and  no 
second  shashka  like  his  shashka."  The  shashka  is 
a  sabre,  and  the  Circassian  blades  are  so  excellent 
that  the  barrels  of  the  Ilussian  muskets  have  fre- 
quently been  cut  through  in  battle  by  one  stroke. 
The  Circassians,  it  may  bo  added,  highly  value 
their  arms.  They  are  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  as  the  most  holy  relics ;  and  among  them 
are  found  the  rarest  sabres,  the  most  valuable 
poignards,  lances  which  were  used  in  the  crusades, 
and  Italian  pistols  bearing  Latin  inscriptions, 
preserving  the  name  of  the  maker  and  their  first 
owners.  The  Circassians  are  still  unsubdued  in 
spirit,  though  decimated  in  number,  continually 
despoiled  of  their  herds  and  crops,  and  though 
enclosed,  until  lately,  within  a  belt  of  iron  which 
year  by  year  was  drawn  tighter.  But  succour 
has  come  at  last  when  least  expected.  England 
and  France  cannot  honourably  make  peace  with 
Russia  without  securing  the  independence  of  Cir- 
cassia.  But  if  those  powers  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity of  extorting  justice  for  a  gallant  people, 
the  Circassians  will  still  fight  on,  **  determined,  if 
abandoned,"  to  use  their  own  words,  "  to  burn 
our  houses  and  property,  cut  off  the  heads  of  our 
wives  and  children,  retire  to  the  higher  rocks,  and 
there  defend  ourselves  to  the  last  man  I" 
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Tin:  press  continues  to  send  forth  its  streams  of 
books  and  pamphlets  on  the  theatre  of  the  great 
conflict,  and  the  nations  who  are  engaged  in  it. 
'Much,  tliat  is  worthless  appears,  for  when  is 
Gutch-Penny  not  ready  to  pick  up  a  trifle  ?  But 
careful  readers  will  find  in  the  market  plenty 
to  gratify  their  curiosity,  however  comprehensive 
and  however  deep.  It  will  be  one  of  the  perma- 
nent blessings  of  the  war,  that  thousands  of 
minds  have  been  attracted  to  the  study  of  branches 
of  history  to  which  they  were  previously  entire 
strangers;  and  that  thus  the  stock  of  general  intelli- 
gence has  been  increased  by  events  which  have 
been  shocking  to  the  sensibilities  and  the  conscience 
of  tlie  world. 

Mr.  Neale  has  qualified  himself,  as  his  "  Eight 
Years  in  Syria"  and  "Evenings  at  Antioch" 
fully  attest,  by  prolonged  and  thoughtful  obser- 
vation, to  be  the  historian  of  the  religion  and 
national  development  of  Turkey.  To  the  im- 
pressions made  by  personal  familiarity  with  the 
scenes  of  his  story,  he  has  added  a  mass  of 
information  acquirod  only  by  patient  and  exten- 
sive research.  The  production  before  us,  in  its 
way,  is  complete.  It  commences  with  the  life 
and  labours  of  Mahomet,  and  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion and  establishment  of  the  faith  which  has 
perpetuated  his  illustrious  name ;  it  follows  the 
growth  of  that  faith  through  the  early  wars  which 
it  provoked,  until  it  became,  in  a  sense,  the  basis, 
really,  the  distinguishing  feature  and  supreme 
element  of  the  Turkish  nation ;  and  then  it  traces 
the  various  religious,  social,  and  political  expe- 
riences by  which  Turkey  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  position  as  an  empire,  and  as  an  empire 
related  to  the  otlier  empires  of  the  world.  The 
field  is  large,  but  it  has  been  perambulated  with 
a  steady  and  cautious  stepr  and  is  here  outspread 
before  us,  fertile  if  not  beautiful,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing some  good  fruit,  though  certiiinly  not 
adorned  with  any  very  attractive  flowers.  In 
short,  Mr.  Neale  has' given  us  a  valuable  compila- 
tion of  facts,  to  gather  together  which  he  must 
have  endured  considerable  trouble.  His  work 
contains  a  mass  of  information,  consecutively  and 
conscientiously  collected,  which  is  interesting  in 
itself,  and  indispensable  to  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  those  indirect  but  yet  most  important  interests 
which  are  involved  in  the  grand  struggle  on 
which  every  mind  is  occupied.  Without  speaking 
to  the  literary  character  of  these  volumes,  to 
many  features  of  which  we  should  be  compelled 
to  administer  the  most  unqualified  censure,  we  can 
accord  to  them  the  merit  of  considerable  historical 
utility,  and  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Neale  has  been 
led  to  devote  the  results  of  his  travels  and  of  his 
reading  to  an  undertaking  so  laborious,  and, 
withal,  so  useful. 


The  "Travellers'  Library"  does  not  contain^ 
more  valuable  number  than  the  one  now  befo^ 
us.     As  the  title  indicates,  it  is  reprinted,  wv^ 
corrections,  from  the  "  Geographical  Dictionar^^ 
The  eminent  statician  by  whom   it  has  leesa 
written  has,  within  even  this  short  compass,  tff 
but  exhausted  the  subject.     Not  an  idle  wanf 
disfigures  these  essays.     They  are  crowded  with 
facts,  which  have  been  gleaned  from  the  moit 
authentic  and  trustworthy  sources,  and  areav 
ranged  in  the  clearest  and  most  excellent  order. 
The  two  empires  described,  so  vast  and  so  oppo- 
site in  almost  every  natural  and  acquired  eha- 
racteristic,  are  analysed  and  epitomized  with  t 
brevity  helpful  to  the  understanding,  but  with 
a  fulness  satisfactory  to  the  wants  of  any  ordinuj 
reader.      Not   only  are  their   territorial  limite 
defined,  but  the  geological  peculiarities,  agricol* 
tural  condition,  and  productive  capacity  of  tbe 
soil  is  described.     These  topographical  feature^ 
however,  as,  indeed,  all  others,  are  necessariljtiia 
results,  and  not  the  processes  of  the  infonoatiaa 
they  embody.     From  the  facts  here  given  ru  we 
gather,  that  whilst  Russian  soil  is  chiefly  prrfific 
in  grain,  producing  in  average  years  no  leas  thia 
186,875,000  qrs.  of  various  kinds,  Turkey,  fiwn 
one  part  or  another  of  its  vast  range,  will  ftuiiiA 
in  various  abundance,  oil,  wine,  cotton,  tobaee^ 
figs,  citrons,  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemonB,  ftc.j 
&c.     Forests  of  oak  and  elm  adorn  one  district; 
another  is  covered  with  the  sycamore,  carob,  ffld 
plane;  here  there  are  gardens  of  roses,  jasmine,  ind 
lilac,  and  there  vineyards  and  orchcmds  of  neai^ 
every  sort  of  fruit  tree.  The  population  of  BiwBi   ■ 
is  estimated  at  about  sixty-six  millions ;  IM  rf 
Turkey  at  about  half  that  number.    In  the  war, 
therefore,  we  have  an  instance   of  the  Btnmg 
against  the  weak.     Russia  has,  of  one  kinder 
another,  a  million  of  men  trained  to  bear  anna, 
of  whom  500,000  or  600.000  arc  regular  troop*. 
The  whole  force  of  Turkey,  Agular  andirreg:ular, 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  460,000  men.  ^^ 
sia  has  a  fieet  comprising  fifty  ships  of  the  lio^) 
twenty  frigates,  fifteen  corvettes,  and  an  extenfive 
flotilla  of  steam  gun-boats.     Turkey  is  not  consi- 
dered a  naval  power,  and,  therefore,  has  no  fle^ 
worthy  of  comparison  with  her  ambitious  m» 
obstreperous  antagonist.     In  1 85 1 ,  the  total  Talne 
of  exports  from  Russia  to  foreign  countries  WM 
estimated  at  £15,420,790.     The  total  exports  of 
Turkey  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  ^ 
as  the  commerce  is  comparatively  free,  we  hsiW 
every  reason  to  believe  that  its  transactions  are  by 
no  means  unimportant.     At  an  average  of  the 
six  years  ending  1852,  the  value  of  articles  oi 
British  produce  and  manufacture  exported  fiom 
this  country  to  Russia  amounted  to  £1,530,056 
a- year.     An  average  of  the  declared  value  of  ex- 


•  Islamism,  its  Rise  and  Progress ;  or,  the  Present  and  Past  CondiUon  of  Turkey.    By  F.  A.  Neale.    2  vol*. 
XonJon:  Madden,  8,  Leadenhall-street.    1854. 
JiussJa  and  Turkey.    By  J.  R.  Maculloch,  Esq.    Reprinted  with  corrections  from  the  Geographical  PictioWT' 
( Travellers*  Librar)-,  04.)    London :  Longmans.    1^5>4, 
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nil  of  British  produce  to  Turkey,  for  the  same 
aiod,  was  £2,798,597  a-year;  from  which,  how- 
rer,  some  reduction  must  he  made,  as  a  portion 
^tbete  exports  was  destined  for  Odessa  and  for 
nhuond,  in  transit  for  Persia.  The  revenue 
BaaeuL  is  nearly  £18,000,000,  that  of  Turkey 
out  £17,000,000.  Eussia  has  a  debt  of 
M^OOOyOOO;  Turkey  is  altogether  unencum- 
nd,  save  by  a  paper  circulation,  amounting  to 
tmk  £1,600,000,  which,  but  for  the  present 
Btost,  would,  most  likely,  have  been  gradually 
Ihdrawn  from  circulation.    And  so  we  might 

flOy  culling  &ct8  and  figures,  ad  Uhitumy  in 
Itiion,  not  <mly  to  the  commercial  and  financial 
RNDoes  of  the  two  empires  ;  but  also  in  relation 
tteir  social  condition,  their  religious  and  edu- 
tional  institutions,  their  manufiEUituring  occupa- 
M^  Ac. 

Bat  wo  prefer  to  commend  our  readers  to  these 
Am,  for  their  own  larger  benefit.  Any  compa- 
m  which  we  might  institute  would  not  affect 
rideas  of  the  justifiableness  of  the  war  in  which 
I  lie  taking  ouj^  part  Granting  that  Russia 
It  superior  to  Turkey  in  every  possible  respect, 
I  do  not,  therefore,  assent  to  the  monstrous  pro- 
■tion,  that  her  aggression  is  to  be  watched 
ihoat  anxiety,  or  her  ambition  regarded  with 
iUhraiioe.  Indeed,  whatever  plea  the  selfish 
tts  superficial  may  urge  against  our  participa- 
■>  in  this  conflict,  tells  entirely  the  other  way. 
7  Bussia  is  Christian,  and  Turkey  Mahommedan 

Inth^  so  much  the  more  should  we  protest 
jUit  an  unchristian  outrage,  and  thus  vindicate 
t  religion,  so  basely  belied.  It  can  never  be 
fA  that  Turkey  wiU  be  conciliated  to  Chris- 
BBtf  by  the  monstrous  insolence  and  attacks  of 
■■a;  by  the  frank  co-operation  and  courteous 
p^ithy  of  more  civilised  and  honourable  tribes, 
■  dfisiiable  result  may  be  brought  about.    We 


have  again  and  again  protested  against  this  being 
considered  a  religious  war;  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Czar  to  push  it  into  that  form,  wo  only 
regard  as  the  blasphemous  side  of  his  great 
crime  against  Europe.  But  if  it  were  a  religious 
war,  we  should  contemplate  the  part  England 
has  taken  with  unabated  satisfaction.  And, 
indeed,  though  we  denounce  as  profanest  hy- 
pocrisy the  plea  which  has  been  set  up  in  favour 
of  the  Christian  creed,  we  believe  that  out  of  this 
conflict  may  flow  results  eminently  honourable 
to  the  Christian  spirit.  The  interests  of  true 
religion  and  of  general  civilisation  have  always 
proved  themselves  to  be  identical.  They  will  be 
so  in  this  case.  The  barbaric  serfdom  and  de- 
grading superstitions  of  the  Russian  population 
are  exposed  to  the  contempt  and  pity  of  Europe ; 
and  with  the  defeat  of  the  Emperor,  the  severity 
of  his  people's  bondage  must  be  relaxed,  and  the 
g^ossness  of  their  ignorance  relieved.  And  Tur- 
key, in  the  meantime,  will  be  holding  friendly 
and  emulative  communion  with  the  representa- 
tives of  a  higher  civilisation  than  they  have  ever 
known,  and  from  whom  their  pride,  bigotry,  and 
religious  isolation  have  fatally  excluded  tiiem. 
Barriers,  ancient  and  sacred,  will  be  cast  down ; 
antipathies  deep  and  strong  as  life  will  be  sub- 
dued ;  new  ideas  will  be  suggested;  an  example 
of  refinement,  intelligence,  industry,  and  catho- 
licity will  appeal  to  tibcir  admiration ;  and  thus, 
not  by  the  rude  hand  of  force,  but  by  the  kindly 
influence  of  a  noble  sjTupathy,  the  great  work 
of  progress  and  of  regeneration  will  be  stimulated. 
We  hope  our  country  will  do  its  duty — that  its 
reputation  as  the  friend  of  the  oppressed,  will  be 
sustained,  and  that  the  splendour  of  its  martial 
achievements  will  be  adequately  supported  by  the 
fidelity  of  its  policy,  and  the  virtues  of  those  by 
whom  in  the  land  of  the  stranger  it  is  represented. 
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K  words  of  a  great  man  are  deeds.  It  is  the 
Kme  privilege  of  genius  to  resemble,  at  how- 
r  awfully  remote  a  distance,  Him  who  said 
et  there  be  light,"  and  there  was  light — ^Him 
irhose  irorJ  all  things  were  created,  and  do 
am — ^who  spake,  and  it  was  done — who  com- 
ided,  and  it  stood  fast.  For  genius,  like  the 
inity  of  whom  it  is  an  emanation,  speaks  only 
%  weighty  purpose,  and  only  at  the  waiting 
nent.  It  does  not  babble,  and  it  is  not  prc- 
nre.  It  is  silent,  though  silence  may  be  a 
I  of  fire  roimd  the  heart,  till  the  time  when 
'  be  found  "  fit  audience  though  few."  Then, 
itterance  is  as  a  trumpet,  clear  and  loud,  as 
I  to  set  in  motion  human  minds  as  to  set  in 


motion  waves  of  air — its  every  syllable  an  action, 
its  every  speech  an  event. 

A  great  man — a  man  of  genius — ^is  Louis  Kos- 
suth. He  had  proved  himself  such  when  as  yet 
his  name  was  hardly  named  but  in  his  native 
tongue.  Fortune  may  lift  a  man  from  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  provincial  advocate,  to  the  conspicu- 
ousness  of  a  minister  of  state.  Talent  may  pierce 
for  itself  a  way  through  prison  walls  to  the  head- 
ship of  a  provisional  government.  But  only 
native  greatness  is  competent  to  the  serene 
strength  of  purpose  and  principle  which  Kossuth 
displayed  in  his  upward  career — only  genius  is 
equal  to  the  creation  of  revolutions ;  to  the  trans- 
formation, in  a  few  months,  of  an  unarmed  nation 


Anthentio  Report  of  Kossuth's  Speeches  on  the  War  in  the  East,  and  the  Alliance  with  Austria,  at  ShetHnUl, 
ft,  and  at  Nottingham,  June  lU^  1854.  Published  by  Himself.  Triibner  and  Co.  JVIorning  Advertiscr^ 
(daj,  Joty  11.    (Report  of  Kossuth's  evemng  Speech  at  the  City  Uall,  Qiaai^o^f  ]\3i\^  4,1^^^^ 
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into  a  second-rate  military  power.  But  greater ;  strength  that  has  surprised  into  applause  eveni 
is  Kossuth  in  Bayswater  than  in  Buda-Pesth.  j  prophets  of  Turkish  doom.  Such  a  man  mi 
In  the  hundred  and  fifty  (or  thereabout)  ora- '  pay  to  our  hospitality  something  else  than  tax 


tions  which  he  has  delivered  in  England  and 
America,  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  has  seen  with 
astonishment  all  its  living  orators  surpassed  by 
a  foreigner  speaking  in  their  tongue — all  the 
powers  of  the  English  language,  its  humour, 
pathos,  fervour,  and  sententiousness,  wielded 
with  a  masterdom  that  seemed  miraculous — 
that  took  all  extravagance  from  the  sublime 
similitude,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  of  liberty  fell  upon 
me,  and  I  spoke  with  a  new  tongue."  In  the 
silence  into  which  Kossuth  retired  on  his  return 
to  England — in  his  careful  separation  of  himself 
from  domestic  dissensions — ^in  his  repeated  refu- 
sals to  embark  in  systematic  agitation — ^in  his 
rigid  abstinence  from  self -parade,  and  even  from  I 
self > justification  ;  letting  the  alternate  charges  of 
demagogue  and  conspirator  wend  their  unheeded 
way  to  oblivion — all  but  the  most  hostile  have 
recognised  the  dignity  that  can  suffer  without 
complaint,  and  hope  without  impatience. 

It  is  humiliating  to  one  holding  this  view  of 
Kossuth's  character, — it  should  be  humiliating  to 
every  Englishman,  proud  of  his  country's  insular 
independence, — that  the  author  of  the  speeches 
named  below  should  have  felt  it  necessary  to  pre- 
face any  one  of  them  with  a  defence  of  his  right 
of  speech  on  the  Eastern  question.  Addressing 
the  people  of  Nottingham,  assembled  in  their 
market-place,  he  says  of  some,  "They  come  and 
charge  mo  that  it  is  unthankfulness  on  my  part, 
in  return  for  the  asylum  I  enjoy,  to  say  and  do 
what  they  don't  like."  His  vindication  is  at 
once  lofty  and  cutting :  '*  Now,  as  to  this  right  of 
asylum,  I  declare,  once  for  all,  I  hold  it  not  from 
the  favour  of  any  man,  however  high- placed ; 
neither  from  a  special  privilege  accorded  to  me  in 
particular.  I  hold  it  from  the  constitution  and 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain — I  hold  it  from  the 
fact  that  you  desire  to  be  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  .  .  I  certainly  never  will  acknowledge 
that  the  thanks  I  have  to  pay  for  my  asylum  con- 
sist in  daring  to  be  a  good  Hungarian,  only 
because  some  powerful  men  in  your  country  are  a 
little  too  good  Austrians.  No,  I  will,  and  I  shall 
do  all  I  honourably  can  do  against  Austrian  des- 
potism, and  for  Hungarian  liberty,  and  for  liberty 
in  general."  But  that  which  Kossuth  here  asserts 
as  a  right,  Englishmen  may  claim  of  him  as  a  duty. 
To  our  laws  he  does  not  owe  silence — to  our 
interests  he  does  owe  speech.  For  he  is  not  as 
any  one  of  the  thousands  of  poor  expatriated 
patriots  who  hide  their  griefs  in  the  back  streets 
and  degenerated  squares  of  our  metropolis — ^ho  is 
not  even  as  Louis  Blanc  or  Mazzini.  He  has  a 
special  knowledge  of  this  Eastern  question  which 
we  have  undertaken  to  fight  out.  Ho  is  the  re- 
presentative of  races  a  vital  element  in  its  com- 
position. Ho  is  intimate  with  the  whole  field 
of  battle,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  primal 
combatants.  Ho  holds  in  his  hand  the  heart  of 
a  nation  of  soldiers  living  on  the  spot.  He  fore- 
told  the  strugglo  a  year  or  two  before  it  broke 


He  is  the  diviner  who  must  embowel  the  bet 
of  sacrifice  ere  the  army  leaves  the  capitol,  and  t 
gates  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  are  set  open.  Y< 
he  is  an  ambassador,  whose  offers  of  alliance  1 
tribes  must  hear  in  the  forum,  though  neiti 
senate  nor  consuls  will  give  heed. 

Well,  let  us  hear  him !  He  sets  out  to  U 
universal  content.  "You  want,"  heBays,*'^ 
reduce  the  power  of  Russia,  as  well  as  to  seean 
Turkey."  That  is  true  of  every  Englishmaiv- 
and  even  of  our  Scotch  Premier.  Whatever  wm 
the  case  before  war  broke  out,  we  are  now  agned, 
without  exception,  that  Eussia  must  give  ip 
something — if  only  that  right  of  excludmg  hm 
the  Black  Sea  all  war-ships  but  herowmririiBi 
she  stole  from  Turkey  in  1833,  and  had  presntod 
to  her  by  Palmerston  in  1841.  We  want  "■!■ 
terial  guarantees"  for  at  least  twenty-five  yen 
safety  to  Turkey ;  we  should  be  better  pleuedto 
erect  such  barriers  between  Turkey  and  Buia 
that  the  aggressions  of  the  latter  could  oefW 
more  be  sudden,  and  silent,  and  (comparatifdy) 
costless  as  they  have  heretofore  been.  Such  b»- 
riers  did  once  exist, — the  orator  suggests,— isd 
we  answer  him  with  the  names  of  "  Hungtryf* 
''Poland!"  We  all  recollect  that  Russis  iienr 
made  successful  war  on  Turkey  until  those  natiow 
had  sunk  into  provinces.  We  all  see,  in  an  ii- 
stant,  that  could  they  bo  recovered,  they  wodi 
form  with  Turkey  a  triple  anti-Bussian  \et^ 
doubly  bound  to  unity  of  action, — boimd  by  ■»- 
timent  as  well  as  interest ;  by  a  common  hatud 
to  llussia,  and  common  sense  of  safety.  XomA 
reminds  us  that  there  is  a  third  bond  of  nnioi-* 
that  of  historical  connection.  In  the  latter  part  ^ 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  wars  of  TuriBey 
upon  and  with  Hungary  had  long  ceased,  *• 
marched  an  army,  for  the  second  time,  to  tkfl 
very  walls  of  Vienna,  "  in  support  of  one  of  ft* 
national  movements  of  Hungary."  That  mo^ 
ment  was  defeated  by  the  unnatural  alliance « 
Poland  with  Austria.  Nevertheless,  Turkey  «^ 
sayed  to  save  Poland  from  the  inevitable  letn 
bution  of  that  clumsy  crime — the  retribution  <> 
the  ass  who  hunts  with  the  lion.  From  fl" 
beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centol^ 
Turkey,  in  all  her  treaties  with  Eusaia,  W 
careful  to  stipulate  that  "  the  Czar  should  nef 
apprepriate  to  himself  anything  of  the  PdiJ 
territory,  nor  in  any  way  interfere  with  t 
affairs  and  government  of  the  Polish  nation,  b 
should  unite  with  Turkey  in  upholding  the  ligb' 
privileges,  and  constitution  of  that  Bepublic 
Austria  repaid  the  services  of  Poland  by  asaiflti 
in  her  partition — and  as  soon  as  the  Czars  wi 
delivered  from  the  embarrassing  neighbourhood 
the  Republic,  they  obtained  impK>rtant  advi 
tages  over  the  Porte.  Threugh  the  wan 
Napoleon  with  Russia,  Turkey  kept  her  eye  iq 
the  sword  of  Sobieski,  and  rejoiced  to  see 
turned  once  more  against  her  now  dreaded  en« 
The  treaty  of  Vienna  quenched  her  hopes  of 


out,  and  piloted  the  revelatioii  of   Tur)d&\L\lKnsL  \)&i'dX.  ^^pAxtfic  \  the  sword  of  Sobieaki  ^ 
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lung  up  again  in  the  Ki*emlin.     Still  her  states- 
inen,— even  the  ministers  of   the  despotic  and 
decrepit  Porte, — ^looked  with  satisfaction  on  the 
oozLBtitutional    independence    of   Hungary.       It 
was  only  under  the  compulsion  of  English  diplo- 
macy that  they  abstained  from  helping  the  Hun- 
garians in  their  struggle  of    1848 — that   they 
oonsented  to  let  in  the  Eussians  upon  Hungary 
in  1849.     It  was  through  Turkish  territory  the 
armies  of  Nicholas  marched  to  the  aid  of  Francis 
Joaeph.    The  Foreign  Minister  of  England  ''ad- 
«ed"  the  Porte — without  being  asked  for  the 
adrice — "  not  to  come  into  any  hostile  collision 
vitk  its  stronger  neighbours,  for  the  maintenance 
«f  its  own  neutrality.*'    How  much  stronger  than 
Tnd^y  is  Eussia,  the  campaigns  of  1828-29  in- 
diaated — that  of   1854  demonstrates.      But  let 
that  pas0 — ^for  the  orator  is  telling  us  something 
tf  hu  personal  knowledge.     ^'I  have  seen  the 
viaest  and  best  of  Turkish  patriots  weep  bitter 
taan   of   despair    over    the    fatal    necessity  of 
luring    to    yield    to    this    advice."      We    can 
v^  believe  it — ^it  was  an  occasion  for  bearded 
mm  to  weep;   for  it  was  an  occasion  of  pre- 
aent   dishonour    and    of   proximate    bloodshed. 
"On  the  very  day  that  this  advice  was  given, 
lb  present  war  has  been  made  inevitable.     A 
eontniry  advice  would  have  spared  you  all  the 
pRsent  dangers  and  sacrifices.''     The  reasoning  is 
aodear,  we  cry,  with  regretful  decision,  '*  Hear, 
bear!"     Constitutional  or  republican    Hungary 
vonld  have  kept  back  Austria  from  that  miserable 
Montenegrin  squabble  in  which  this  last  chapter 
of  the  Eastern  question  commences;  and  would 
kre  warned  Eussia  that  Turkey  would  be  backed 
bjrthe  strongest  men  of  those  parts,  in  her  resist- 
ttuce  to  the  Menschikoff  demands. 

We  are  unanimous,  then,  in  agreeing  with 
loBButh  as  to  the  object  of  this  war,  and  in  re- 
gretting that  there  no  longer  exist  the  free  coun- 
tries that  would  have  made  it  unnecessary.  "What 
iahis  next  proposition?  That  we  must  restore 
ftoae  free  countries  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  war 
tikeir  non-existence  has  made  inevitable.  This 
poposition  is  less  prepossessing  than  the  first. 
It  catches  our  sympathies,  but  it  slightly  shocks 
®ttr  pride.  Our  thoughts  glance  witli  complai- 
sance over  our  armaments  and  our  allies.  We 
think  of  the  camp  at  Chobhara,  and  the  sea-fight 
^  Portsmouth — of  Eaglun,  with  his  Peninsular 
*edals— of  Napier,  with  his  Nelson-like  prestige. 
We  remember  that  we  withstood  Napoleon  the 
Krat  when  Alexander  was  with  him, — and  we 
fcpus  at  the  insinuation  that  we  cannot  humble 
Nicholas  with  Napoleon  the  Third  for  our  ally, 
But  the  orator  is  speaking  of  one  of  the  stages  of 
*^t  great  struggle  to  wliich  we  have  reverted. 
^  has  found  an  answer  where  we  were  finding 
^  argument.  Napoleon,  he  reminds  us,  had 
Polish  and  Hungarian  legions  in  his  grand  army 
^  invasion, — yet  he  left  his  army  and  his  power 
^  the  snows  between  Moscow  and  Wilna.  What 
^^  become  of  you — he  asks — without  those 
^ona  which  Napoleon  the  Great  found  insuffi- 
cient? But  our  fleets?  ''Unfortunately,"  ho 
'Bplies,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  '*  they  cannot 


sail  on  sand  plains;"  and  it  is  on  sand  plains,  bo- 
hind  rocky  fortresses,  upon  which  your  ships  can 
only  waste  their  fire,  that  the  strength  of  Eussia 
lies.  This  we  feel  to  be  true.  That  Dundas  and 
Napier  have  done  nothing  but  singe  the  enemy's 
coasts  and  look  into  his  harbours,  carries  with  it 
quick  conviction  that  those  coasts  and  harbours 
are  barren  of  the  laurel — that  if  Sevastopol  and 
Sveaborg  had  been  worth  taking,  or  possible  to 
be  taken,  they  would  have  been  ours  ere  this ; 
that  Napier  would  even  make  his  way  to  St. 
Petersburg,  if  he  were  not  likely  to  find  it  a 
second  Moscow — deserted  and  in  flames.  We  are 
willing  now  to  listen  to  our  orator,  as  he  points 
out  a  use  for  the  squadrons  of  whose  inactivity 
we  are  as  impatient  as  of  their  puissance  we  are 
proud.  He  would  have  Napier  do  on  the  coast 
of  Courland  what  he  did  on  the  shores  of  Lebanon. 
He  would  have  him  land  at  Samogitia,  and  **  call 
brave  Poland  to  arms;"  distributing  proclama- 
tions of  independence,  chests  of  arms,  and  kegs 
of  gunpowder.  Here  our  sympathies,  helped  by 
our  sense  of  policy,  get  the  better  of  our  pride ; 
and  we  contemplate  with  delight  the  glowing 
picture  of  murdered  Poland  reviving  as  beneath 
a  handful  of  Promethean  fire.  We  see  the  exiles 
running  home  from  every  city  of  Europe  to  which 
they  have  carried  their  wrongs,  and  even  from 
the  far  West  and  farther  South — throwing  away, 
with  tears  of  joy,  the  implements  of  humble 
toils  that  have  brought  them  only  the  bread  of 
affliction — leaping  ashore  as  if  the  soil  for  which 
they  must  yet  fight,  were  already  free — forgetting 
in  the  fraternity  of  battle  for  their  long  desolate 
mother  country,  the  dissensions  that  fester  in  a 
strange  land — and  blessing  us  for  a  musket  more 
j  than  ever  they  blessed  us  for  hospitality  or  alms. 
I  We  see  the  captive  soldiers  of  the  Czar  flinging 
I  off  by  thousands  the  yoke  to  which  they  had  been 
j  broken  more  by  despair  than  by  suffering.  And 
,  we  see  that  for  every  thousand  Poles  in  arms  for 
j  freedom,  the  tyrant  needs  ten  thousand  serfs  to  fight 
for  slavery.  We  are  willing  to  be  helped  by  the 
people  we  have  so  long  pitied.  We  declare  with 
exultation  that  England's  difficulty  shall  be 
Poland's  opportunity. 

Bat  here  our  politicians  by  birth  or  apprentice- 
ship— the  pretentious  class  who,  by  treating  all 
governmental  affairs  as  a  mystery,  effectually 
make  of  thoni  what  Stephen  Blackpool  calls 
a  "muddle" — insist  on  their  right  to  be  heard. 
We  arc  being  hurried,  they  tell  us,  by  a  generous 
sympathy,  acted  upon  by  an  excited  visionary, 
into  the  adoption  of  a  perilous  delusion.  Poland, — 
they  remind  us, — docs  not  all  belong  to  Eussia;  it 
was  cut  up  into  three.  And  who  have  the  second 
and  third  portions  ?  Why,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
both  first-rate  military  powers  ;  at  present  neu- 
tral, and  pledged  to  help  us,  if  we  need  their  help. 
If  Eussian  Poland  become  insurgent,  so  will 
Austrian  and  Prussian  Poland  ;  we  cannot  reani- 
mate one  limb  without  reanimating  all ;  and,  if 
we  could,  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole  body 
would  be  necessary  to  our  ulterior  object.  Of 
course,  then,  to  make  the  Poles  our  auxiliaries 
would  be  to  moiko  thcix  m^\^t^  q»\\i  ^Ti&\fi^^<«k — 
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not  only  to  lose  600,000  bayonets  and  sabres,  but 
to  turn  them  against  ourselves.  Looking  up  to 
our  orator  in  the  rostnim  for  his  reply  to  the 
cooling  consideration  thus  injected,  wo  see  tliat 
he  is  by  no  means  disturbed.  He  admits  nearly 
all  that  has  been  said — yea,  restates  the  most  of  it,  of  Greece, 
in  his  own  eloquent,  impassioned  way.  And 
more.  Besurgent  Poland,  he  says,  means  resurgent 
Hungary,  and  even  resurgent  Italy.  Now  that 
he  has  found  occasion  to  mention  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  he  cannot  but  affix  to  it  all  rile  epi- 
thets, and  predict  for  it  an  apocalypse  of  retri- 
bution. But  he  is  careful  to  address  himself  to 
what  he  calls  our  ''egotism" — our  practical, 
matter-of-fact,  sense-of-interest  characteristics. 
First,  he  points  out  to  us  that  Austria  is  not,  like 
France  or  England,  a  nation,  but  only  tlie  geo- 
graphical designation  of  a  despotism  over  many 
nations — that  her  military  force  is  at  once  im- 1 
mensely  over-rated  and  quite  misunderstood —  | 
that  of 


territorial  counterbalance  of  Prussian  supremacy^^ 
in  the  Germanic  Diet,  and  of  Bussian  superiorit;^^'^^ 
in  the  field.     Thirdly,  our  Demosthenes  bids  u^;C*"^ 
mark  the  exact  position  of  this  panderer  to  Mac^^^^ 
donian  ambition — this  traitor  to  the  common  w^^  ^ 
of  Greece.    Can  any  of  you  say, — ^he  demands,  ^.^^ 
that  Austria  has  taken  a  single  step  of  decided  k^j^s. 
tility  to   Russia  ?     The   Vienna  note — ^was  >j^^ 


that  a  cunning  attempt  to  obtain  firom  Turkey  fjj 
that  she  had  refused  ?  The  demand  that  Biisaii 
evacuate  the  Principalities — did  it  not  follow  the 
confidential  mission  of  Count  Orloff  ?  The  thmt 
of  armed  intervention  and  a  declaration  of  war- 
is  not  the  latter  still  only  a  threat,  and  the  former 
an  intervention  for  Mussia  ?  On  this  point  w« 
can  speak  with  a  somewhat  better  knowledge 
than  even  our  prescient  orator.  When  he  spoke 
at  Sheffield,  he  could  only  utter  general  waraingi 
against  the  Austrian  alliance.  At  Nottini^um, 
he  had  to  comment  on  Turkey's  permission  to 
Austria  to  enter  Moldo-Wallacliia.     By  the  time 


strictly  Austrian  troops  there  are  not 
enough  to  maintain  Austrian  rule  in  either  of  her ;  he  had  got  to  Glasgow,  it  was  announced  that 
great  provinces,  Lombardy  or  Hungary,  if  she  ;  the  Russians  were  retreating  over  the  Pruth,  and 
be  an3n'*^here  attacked,  or  become  anywhere  ag- 1  the  Austrians  crossing  the  Transylvanian  frontier, 
gressive.  Her  significance,  whether  as  an  adver-  It  now  appears  that  Bussia  has  halted,  and  Ana- 
sary  or  auxiliary,  is  dependent  upon  the  disposi-  tria  halted  also.  The  Czar  having  ordered  hia 
tion  of  her  subject  peoples.  They  may  cheerfully  dispirited  forces  to  maintain  their  hold  of  Wal- 
serve  her  against  Bussia ;  but  it  will  be  only  on  .  lachia,  the  Emperor  withholds  his  troops  from  the 
terms  which  she  can  never  concede.     They  are  possibility  of  collision.     Have  we  not  here  the 


not  unlikely  to  side  with  Bussia,  in  order  to  be 
quit  of  her.  And  for  England  to  be  one  in  a 
league  with  Austria,  against  Poland,  Hungary, 


justification  of  Kossuth's  assertion,  "  Austria  will 
never  go  where  she  could  meet  a  Bussian  bayonet, 
be  sure  of  it  ?"     Is  it  not  reliable  that  only  when 


Italy ! — the  thought  is  so  intolerable,  that  we  in- 1  tlio   Anglo-French   and    Turkish  army  on  the 


terrupt  the  orator  with  protestations  it  shall  never 
be.  In  the  next  place,  he  invites  us  to  consider 
how  unlikely  it  is  that  Austria  can  be  sincere 
either  in  enmity  to  Bussia,  friendship  to  Turkey, 
or  alliance  with  the  Western  Powers.  That 
Bussia  has  done  her  service,  is  reason  enough,  to 
be  sure,  why  she  should  hate  and  damage  Bussia  : 
ingratitude  is  the  dominant,  hereditary  trait  of 
the  Hapsburgs.  But  they  cannot  always  afford 
to  gratify  even  their  impatience  of  obligation. 
With  Mettemich  for  adviser  and  Jellachich  for 
lieutenant,  Francis  Joseph  must  put  a  curb  on 
his  transmitted  passion.  He  must  remember  that 
Bussia  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  despotism — 
the  arch  that  keeps  off  "  the  deluge  '*  apres  moi. 
He  must  observe,  too,  that  Napoleon  the  Third  is 
no  less  the  child  and  champion  of  revolution  than 
was  Napoleon  the  First,  and  that  the  nephew 
may  be  not  unwilling  to  avenge  the  fate  of  the 


Danube  advance  to  drive  the  Bussians  out  of  the 
Principalities,  an  Austrian  army  will  enteiv-and 
then,  to  suspend  the  advance  and  cover  the  retreat? 
The  foregoing  considerations  affect  the  sincerity 
of  Austrian  professions.  They  do  not  exhaort 
the  argument.  Our  orator  hath  yet  other  arrowa 
in  his  (quiver.  Betuming  to  the  point  establidied 
by  unanimous  consent,  he  undertakes  to  show 
that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  declared  intentions 
of  our  Germanic  allies.  The  memorandum  before 
referred  to  distinctly  limits  the  object  of  Austro- 
Prussian  intervention  to  the  restoration  of  the 
status  quo  ante  helium.  That  limitation  is  aloM 
consistent  with  the  uniform  professions  and  ob- 
vious policy  of  those  powers.  They  would 
maintain  the  integrity  of  Turkey,  but  no  less 
that  of  Bussia.  It  is  the  fear  of  change  by  which 
monarchs  are  perplexed.  The  absorption  of 
Turkey,  or  of  any  of  her  provinces,  into  the  RussiaX^ 


uncle.  We,  on  our  part,  must  recollect  that  |  empire,  would  increase  the  already  preponderant 
Austria  is  equally  with  Bussia  the  traditional  and  '■  influence  of  that  empire  over  the  States  wit*^ 
interested  enemy  of  Turkey.  Perhaps  the  one  I  wliich  it  has  no  natural  connection  but  that  <^' 
solitary  thing  in  the  secret  corresi)ondence  of  last !  contiguit}'.     The  diminution  of  Bussian  powc"*^' 


year,  that  did  not  startle  or  shock  us,  was  the 
alleged  readiness  of  Austria  to  partition  the 
provinces  of  the  Porte.  Every  observer  of  foreign 
transactions  knows  that  she  has  had  an  army  of 
occupation  ever  on  the  borders  of  one  or  other 
of  those  provinces,  for  many  years  past ; — that  a 
possession  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic, 
might  serve  either  as  a  check  on  It^ilian  discon- 
tents,  or  a  compensation  for  Italian  successes ; — 
And  that  only  in  this  quarter  can  be  obtamed  l\iQ\^\)iBs\anL  \s&m<;sqa^«    ConquestB  on  either  aide 


*  I 


on  the  other  hand,  would  be  the  introduction  ^^. 
a  foreign  element  into  the  artificial  relation  *^ 
those  States.      Provinces  taken  from  tho  Cz^^ 
must  receive  either  independence  or  a  new  niastC7=  ^^ 
Scarcely  the  most  sanguine  of  Turkisli  regencr^^ 
tion  would  propose  to  restore  Bessarabia  or  (f^^  ^ 
Crimea  to  the  government  of  pashas.     The  ^^^^^ 
periment  of  semi-independence  would  have  to  ^^^^^"^^t^ 
tried  on  soils  it  has  taken  long  to  saturate  ^^^^f 
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'  of  Finlandi'Hf  not  retained  by  France 
ind,  must  gravitate  towards  Sweden, 
i  objectionable  of  these  results  would  be 
objectionable  to  a  sovereign  who  reigns 
rcaty  of  Vienna  than  the  quiet  continu- 
things  as  they  are — which  is  precisely 
I  do  not  desire.     There  is,  then,  an  in- 

and  decided  antipathy  between  us  and 
!iat  we  should  have  acted  together  even 
is  an  instance  of  the  strange  combinations 
re  forced  upon  statesmen  by  unnatural 
of  international  relation.  That  we  can 
iier  with  cordiality  when  the  war  has 
ased  from  one  of  protocols  into  one  of 
ellets,  is  as  unlikely  as  that  two  hostile 

shall  not  chemically  neutralize  each 
Jut  it  is  less  insincere  co-operation  in 
.  pertinacious  interference  with  the  terms 

that  we  have  to  dread.  An  ally,  of 
Httle  value  in  the  field,  has  a  right  to  be 
I  at  the  capitulation.  The  representa- 
Prussia  and  Austria  sitting  down  with 
France,  England,  and  Turkey  to  delibc- 
offers  of  peace — what  chicane  may  not 
ised !  some  watchword  of  dissension 
in,  as  by  Talleyrand  at  Vienna — private 
and  the  promise  of  secret  treaties — inter- 
delay,  to  end,  perhaps,  in  open  rupture, 
ah  choice  of  sides !  And  all  these  diffi- 
3  it  observed — all  these  present  embarrass- 
id  contingent  troubles,  we  gratuitously 
preferring  the  alliance  of  an  effete,  bank- 
ire  to  that  of  vigorous  and  enthusiastic 

0  our  sense  of  self-interest,  to  our  per- 
f  political  strategy,  that  Kossuth  chiefly 

1  himself.  There  are,  however,  in  these 
some  pungent  appeals  to  our  sense  of 

od  justice.  What  right,  he  demands, 
to  frustrate  the  most  cherished  hopes  of 
iples — ^to  repress  the  movements  we  fear 
age — to  dictate  to  Turkey  whom  she  shall 
allies;  and  to  do  all  this  in  the  interest 
tism — we,  who  profess  the  doctrine  of 
rvention,  and  have  illustrated  by  our 
he  right  of  rebellion  ?    We  should  Hke  to 


see  this  part  of  the  subject  well  probed  and  exhi- 
bited. We  suspect  that  more  injury  has  been 
done  to  Turkey  by  our  diplomacy  than  will  ever 
be  repaired  by  our  arms, — and  a  taint  of  disho- 
nour attached  to  our  name,  by  our  desertion  of 
the  continental  races  in  their  sorest  need,  which 
only  the  boldest  and  most  devoted  deeds  can 
wash  out.  We  wish  especially  that  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Peace-Conference,  who  have  long,  and 
not  ineffectually,  preached  liie  true  normal  rela- 
tions of  States,  would  not  permit  their  abstract 
horror  of  war  to  prevent  them  obtaining  some 
compensation  for  its  evils  in  an  approximation  to 
those  true  normal  relations.  They  have  perse- 
veringly  and  eloquently  inculcated  the  doctrine 
that  alliances  between  governments  are  dangerous 
to  peace,  while  the  alliance  of  peoples  cherishes 
and  maintains  it.  Let  them  now  save  us  from 
the  shame  and  danger  of  action  upon  the  reverse 
of  that  doctrine.  Let  them  now  insist  that  free 
play  be  given  to  the  sympathies  of  great  nations 
— that  by  no  compact  with  England  for  the 
nominal  defence  of  Turkey,  shall  Austria  and 
Prussia  be  enabled  to  hold  down  the  countries 
which  Russia  enabled  them  to  smite  into  the  dust, 
and  that  for  no  temporary,  unusual  advantage, 
shall  our  government  be  allowed  to  incur  engage- 
ments which  we  should  shudder  at  carrying  out. 
The  prospect  of  being  arrayed  against  a  people  in 
arms  for  its  undeniable  rights,  is  one  from  which 
England  revolts.  Yet  is  it  a  prospect  far  from 
impossible  of  realizatien.  Parliament  is  on  the 
eve  of  rising — war  supplies  will  be  voted  for  the 
recess — the  conduct  of  hostilities  and  of  negotia-  - 
tions  will  be  for  six  months  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  ministers — and  those  hands  work  in  the 
dark.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  one  pronounces 
Francis  Joseph  the  hope  of  his  country,  and  ano- 
ther the  Austrian  empire  essential  to  Europe — 
that  Lord  John  Russell  considered  the  Hungarians 
rebels,  and  Lord  Palmerston  assented  to,  if  he  did 
not  suggest,  the  French  expedition  to  Italy — have 
we  the  right  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are 
making  war  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  freedom, 
which  are  the  highest  political  interests  of  hu- 
manity ? 


THE    SOUND    OF    THE    UNKNOWN    SEA. 

*TwAS  on  a  winter's  evening,  I  was  sitting  by  the  fire. 

In  idleness  unwonted,  but  employment  seemed  to  tire ; 

Some  mystic  power  had  lulled  my  soul — in  trance  as  deep  and  still 

As  though  enthralled  by  slumber,  lay  its  living  thought  and  will. 

When,  suddenly,  there  came  a  knock,  a  feeble  knock  and  low. 
Upon  the  door ;  which  startled  me,  and  made  the  life-blood  flow 
Back  to  my  heart,  pause  there  awhile,  then  coursing  roimd  again 
Bring  to  the  ears  a  rushing  heat,  and  tingle  in  each  \oiii. 
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And  yet,  awhile,  I  listened;  and  the©,  outside,  a  sound 
As  of  something  falling  heavily,  but  slowly,  to  the  ground  ! 
Then,  utter  silence  reigned  around — a  silence  dread  and  drear  j 
I  would  have  given  all  I  had  some  well  known  sound  to  hear. 

It  seemed  as  if  that  silence  with  darkness  filled  the  room ; 
'Twas  only  that  my  lamp  was  spent,  that  caused  the  sudden  gloom  ^ 
Its  flame  sank  down,  then  rose  again,  then  showed  one  lonely  sparky 
And  very  soon  that  died  away,  and  left  me  in  the  dark. 

I  felt  as  if,  with  that  one  spark,  my  own  life's  fire  were  spent. 
But,  in  a  while,  I  roused  myself,  and  to  the  casement  went ; 
And,  drawing  back  the  curtain,  I  vainly  strained  my  sight, 
Till,  slowly,  from  behind  a  cloud,  gleamed  out  the  pale  moon's  light. 

Upon  the  steps  below  my  door,  lying  across  the  snow, 
I  saw  then  something  dark  and  still,  but  what  I  did  not  know ; 
At  last,  the  silence  and  suspense  I  could  no  longer  bear, 
And,  opening  the  door,  I  stepped  into  the  midnight  air. 

There  lay  a  man,  an  old,  old  man, — so  old,  you  would  have  said 
Slowly  revolving  centuries  had  rolled  above  his  head. 
I  took  him  up  into  my  arms,  and  bore  him  to  my  fire ; 
But,  as  I  laid  him  down,  I  saw  its  last  faint  spark  expire. 

Ko  other  human  being  dwelt  my  lonely  home  within ; 

I  was  a  solitary  man,  who  had  nor  kith  nor  kin  ; 

To  seek  for  any  creature's  help,  a  league  I  must  have  gone-— 

I  felt,  that  I  was  there  to  see  the  old  man  die  alone. 

The  anxious  minutes  passed  away ;  I  chafed  his  hands  in  vain 
Until  the  pulses  of  the  heart  began  to  beat  again, 
And,  by  tke  fitful  moon,  I  saw  his  eyelids  slowly  rise, 
Bpell-bound,  I  sat,  awed  by  the  look,  the  weird-look  of  his  eye». 

Then,  slowly  lifting  up  his  head,  he  lent  a  listening  ear. 
As  if  some  long  expected  voice,  or  sound,  he  strove  to  hear. 
The  night  was  silent  as  the  grave.     But,  sinking  on  the  floor^ 
He  gasped,  "Ihear  it  louder  swell,  and  nearer  than  before ! 

•'  I  cannot  die,  until  I  know  the  meaning  of  that  sound ; 
Death  will  not  give  me  rest,  until  the  answer  has  been  found ; 
Mightier  than  death,  fuller  than  life,  upon  my  ear  it  falls ; 
Until  I  know  what  it  may  be.  Oh,  how  that  sound  appab ! 

"  I  heard  it  first,  long  years  ago,  when  yet  a  child  I  lay 
Upon  my  mother's  lonely  grave,  and  sobbed  my  heart  away ; 
Faintly,  yet  clearly,  in  tiie  air,  I  heard  its  solemn  tone, 
As  I  lay  and  cried  in  agony,  '  I  fear  to  be  alone !' 

*'  And,  when  that  day  returned  each  year,  I  heard  the  sound  again ; 
And  every  year  it  seemed  to  grow  plainer  and  yet  more  plain. 
But  I  know,  however  weary,  I  may  not  rest  in  peace ; 
For  until  I  learn  its  meaning,  that  sound  will  never  cease." 

He  paused ;  and,  as  he  paused,  the  moon  was  hidden  by  a  cloud, 
And  utter  darkness  wrapped  us  round,  as  with  an  awful  shroud. 
And  presently  I  heard  a  noise,  a  broken  gurgling  sound. 
That  came  from  where  the  old  man's  head  had  sunk  upon  the  ground. 

Then,  broken,  faint,  and  gasping,  as  in  the  throes  of  death, 
I  heard  these  words,  among  the  sighs  that  shook  his  dying  breath, 
**  I  know  it  now — for  Death  itself  is  teaching  it  to  me — , 
It  is  the  surging  on  Life's  strand,  of  the  tide  Eternity  !" 
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ondrj  tiines,  and  under  yarious  provocations, 
of  a  peculiarly  angry  mould  have  invented 
k  of  expressions  for  the  convenience  of  all 
f  to  the  end  of  time,  shall,  like  themselves, 
irown  into  a  state  of  intolerable  indignation, 
lay  be  that  when  a  man  is  angry,  it  is  better 

he  should  be  silent,  than  that  he  should 
k;  for,  unhappily  for  his  social  reputation, 
)  say  anything  at  all,  he  will  be  almost  certain 
ffend  the  sensitive  and  delicate  among  his 
Mnions ;  but  silence  at  such  a  moment  it  is 
easy  to  maintain;  and,  generally  speaking, 
xmosyllable  is  likely  to  escape,  at  which 
008  people  will  very  naturally  be  shocked. 
Bdantic  friend  of  mine,  himself  excessively 
B,  and  knowing  my    hot-headedness,   thus 

advised  me,  *'  My  impetuous  sir,  when  thy 

overfloweth  with  contempt,  show  the  same, 
by  making  ad  observation,  which,  under  the 
imstances,  must  necessarily  be  of  an  ungentle- 
ly  kind,  but  silently  curve  thy  nasal  organ 
te  left-hand  comer  of  its  lower  extremity, 
be  persuaded,  the  most  oblivious  spectator 

recognise  the  irregularity,  and  the  most 
id  will  appreciate  its  meaning.''  A  sacred 
mist  once  said  that,  "  All  men  were  liars  /" 
harshness  of  this  dictum  would  appear  less 
otionable  by  reason  of  its  being  applied  to 
TBoe  promiscuously;  but  even  this  feature 
Qot  save  it  from  the  humiliation  of  an  apology, 
its  author  confesses  that  it  was  uttered  in 
8.  Now,  should  any  unfortunate  rash  tongue 
reiB  a  remark  of  this  nature  to  some  particular, 
ited  individual,  however  just  it  might  be  in 
If  a  whole  tribe  of  highly  cultured  gents 
om  it  would  be  vulgar  to  call  snobs !)  would 
Dg  up  fix)m  their  seats;  would  put  down 
I  cups  of  chocolate  upon  the  table  in  solemn 
itemation;  would,  with  an  air  of  outraged 
esty,  draw  their  bespangled  dressing-gowns 
ind  them,  and  exclaim,  *'  Good  gwacious,  'ow 
idly  wude !"  But,  to  the  no  small  discomfort 
the  plain-spoken — among  whom  the  present 
be  hath  the  disgrace  of  being  numbered — it 
lappens  that  very  nearly  all  strong,  decided, 
listakable  words,  either  of  scorn  or  of  wrath, 
horridly  rude ;  and  it  is  quite  surprising  how 
ily,  under  an  impulse  of  indignation,  one 
compromise  one's  dignity  by  telling  the 
li !     And,  moreover,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact 

those  words  which  are  most  strictly  for- 
en  by  the  laws  of  etiquette,  are  just  those 
5h  are  most  appropriate  to  the  vast  mass  of 
phenomena  of  human  life  that  engage  our 
ition.  There  is,  for  instance,  that  significant, 
itimate,  inexplicable,  unmisunderstandable 
i,  "Humbug;"  why,  not  a  lady  in  the  land 
i  listen  to  it  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
nfiomed  drawing-room,  though  never  so  fitly 


spoken,  without  threatening  the  poor  perpetrator 
of  the  offence  that  she  would  faint  away  directly. 
And  yet  the  rulers  of  our  day,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical — yea,  and  even  these  delicately-bred 
ladies,  too,  who  faint  away  so  often,  and  upon 
such  slight  occasions,  and  who  may,  nevertheless, 
be  numbered  among  our  rulers,  also — are  inces- 
santly inviting  upon  themselves  the  impatient 
contempt  of  which  it  is  so  forcible  a  protest! 
But  why  is  the  word  esteemed  to  be  so  rude? 
Not  because  it  cannot  be  found  in  the  dictionary ; 
for  many  very  rude  words  may  be  found  there, 
and,  consequently,  this  constitutes  no  criterion. 
Not  because  it  was  never  spoken  by  our  ancestors, 
for  they  were  familiar  with  phrases  that  even 
the  most  honest-lipped  of  our  age  would  be 
ashamed  to  repeat,  and,  therefore,  antiquity  can- 
not be  urged  as  a  guarantee  of  politeness.  The 
only  reason  for  its  being  considered  so  vulgar, 
which  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  is  that  it 
expresses  a  man's  meaning  with  a  clearness  which 
even  the  bats  who  will  not  see  cannot  miss,  and 
with  a  power  which  the  soft  and  the  hollow — 
upon  whom  alone  it  invariably  falls  with  justice 
— feel  to  be  inconveniently  impressive.  As  long 
as  the  world  will  conserve  the  occasions  for  its 
employment,  there  will  be  those  in  the  world 
prepared  to  contend  for  its  legitimacy ;  and  when 
it  shall  no  longer  be  suggested  by  existing  abuses, 
hypocrisies,  and  impositions,  it  may  be  safely  ex- 
pected to  become  obsolete. 

From  humbug  to  Exeter  Hall  is  no  longer  a 
journey  than  from  the  Times  office  to  that  same 
celebrated  temple  of  philanthropy ;  and,  as  the 
editor  has  managed  to  illustrate  the  transition, 
we  propose  taking  a  sort  of  flying  trip  in  that 
direction;  premising  that  we  start  from  Print- 
ing House  Yard  as  one  of  the  natural  termini 
of  the  road,  and  that  we  shall  just  call  at  the 
Punch  office  on  our  way. 

It  has  been  remarked  with  how  little  wit  the 
world  is  governed ;  and  this  sentiment  needs  only 
a  very  slight  modification,  to  make  it  mean  that 
in  the  government  of  the  world  there- is  a  vast 
deal  of  humbug.  I  am  prepared  to  contend,  on 
a  suitable  occasion,  that  he  who  would  attempt 
to  destroy  all  of  this  quality  that  there  is  in  the 
ruling  classes,  would  do  more  mischief  by  far, 
than  do  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  existing 
manifestations  ;  and  that,  as  long  as  there  is 
credulity,  there  must  be  imposition ;  as  long  as 
there  is  superstition,  there  must  be  priestcraft  in 
the  world.  For  my  own  part,  if  children  will 
rejoice  when  their  rich  parents  are  buried,  I 
think  it  is  very  proper  that  they  should  hire 
professional  mourners  to  do  the  sorrowful  for 
them.  One  humbug  creates  another,  everywhere 
and  always.  If  you  have  a  soft  congregation,  it 
is  needful  and  expedient  that  you  use  a  whltA 
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pocket  handkerchief  pretty  freely  as  you  preach 
to  them;  and,  if  they,  your  flock,  think  they 
cannot  get  to  heaven  without  yoar  aid,  by  all 
means  carry  a  good  stiff  golden  crook  along  with 
you,  and  take  good  care  that  they,  your  flock, 
shall  see  the  same.  Not  that  we  would  say  to 
any  man,  "  Be  thou  a  hj'pocrite !"  Not  that  we 
would  advise  any  enlightened  prophet,  "Stoop  thou 
to  the  follies  of  the  people."  "NVTiat  wo  mean  rather 
is,  that  the  demand  for  humbug  will  regulate  the 
supply;  and  that,  so  long  as  myriads  will  throng 
to  market  every  day  for  this  miserable  and  mis- 
chievous article,  there  will  be  those  at  the  stalls  pre- 
pared to  deal  it  out  to  them  at  a  most  reasonable 
rate ; — yea,  and  as  it  has  been,  and  is,  even  until 
now,  there  will  be  considerable  competition  in  the 
trade.  By  all  means,  let  humbug  be  banished 
from  the  earth  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  in  this,  as 
is  in  everything,  there  is  an  inviolable  and  supreme 
law  of  cause  and  effect ;  and,  we  may  bo  assured 
that  so  long  as  the  field  is  not  cleared  for  a  nobler 
culture,  these  weeds,  and  thistles,  and  nettles  will 
grow  upon  it — they  are  evermore  a  natural  pro- 
duce of  untilled  soil. 

Now,  it  has  become  fashionable  of  late  to  laugh 
at  Exeter  IlaU.  Of  what,  according  to  our  would- 
be  humorists,  is  it  the  symbol  and  the  centre  ? 
Of  fanaticism  without  faith.  Of  long  speeches 
without  wisdom.  Of  "vain  repetitions,"  not 
only  in  prayer  but  in  exhortation,  also.  Of  bois- 
terous applause  without  discrimination.  Of  the 
ravings  of  bigotry,  and  the  plots  of  sectarianism. 
Of  the  cant  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  pedantry  of  the 
schools.  Of  contributions  to  useless  charities,  and 
large  investments  in  absurd  missionary  specula- 
tions. Of  insane  attachment  to  black  sinners  at 
the  antipodes,  and  conspiracies  against  the  laws 
and  constitutions  of  foreign  empires.  Of  millennial 
dreams,  and  anti-Babylonian  prejudices.  In  short, 
of  enterprise  without  intelligence,  of  co-operation 
without  purpose,  of  charity  without  love,  and  of 
piety  without  awe : — such  is  a  summary  of  the 
charges  brought  against  those  who  use  this  build- 
ing as  the  theatre  of  their  activity,  and  the  somc- 
tuary  of  their  sacrifices.  Punchy  the  TimeSy  and 
sundry  other  representatives  of  the  wit  and  the 
truthlessncss  of  our  age,  both  small  and  great, 
have  set  up  an  occasional  chorus  of  malediction 
in  the  style  and  temper  above  indicated.  Indeed, 
ever  since  Mr.  Macaulay  insinuated  that  Exeter 
Hall  was  an  asses'  synagogue  (an  indiscretion  the 
fruits,  if  not  the  folly  of  which  he  has  been  made 
to  feel),  every  little  dog  Toby  has  had  its  bark  at 
the  place,  and  every  big-mouthed  thunderer  has 
made  it  the  butt  of  his  ridicule. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  /,  who 
have  not  been  silent  about  many  abuses  in  church 
affairs,  should  deny  in  toto,  and  without  limitation, 
all  these  charges.  It  forms  no  part  of  my  plan, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  my 
main  object  that  I  should  do  so.  The  service 
may  sometimes  have  been  a  farce.  It  is  possible 
that  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  the  ignorant 
have  been  wantonly  acted  upon.  Noble  earls 
in«f  have  occasionally  been  found  laughing  in 
tbeir  aleevea,  whilst  bungling  out  theologicol  dis- 


quisitions to  which  they  are,  as  a  body,  notoriouii 
unaccustomed.  Bishops  may  have  winked  kno** 
ingly  at  the  devil  just  as  they  were  about 
commence  a  stale  and  irrelevant  prayer  to  G^ 
Amid  the  excitements  of  ecclesiastical  strife,  ^ 
may  have  heard  the  ravings  of  intolerance,  ij 
neath  the  fire  of  religioxis  enthusiasm  the  aaha 
of  intellectual  folly  may  have  accumulated.  B 
is  possible  that  the  cheers  a  poor  unconscjoni 
nigger  from  the  antipodes  has  received,  hire 
shown  how  much  his  white  patrons  might  be 
improved  by  common-sense  and  common  cooitwf. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  rich  old  misers  who  hm 
once  in  their  lifetime  put  a  good  round  som  ii 
the  benevolent  box  have  actually  believed  whit 
they  were  told  from  the  platform;  vi*.,  tW 
Christ  is  a  safe  and  liberal  banker,  and  have  raDj 
imagined  that  they  were  putting  their  money  c^ 
at  very  good  interest.  I  am  not  sure  that,  era 
as  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  other  enligfatenel 
assemblies,  "Hear,  hear"  has  not  sometimes  ben 
a  confession  of  inattention  to  what  is  being  nii 
or  of  incapacity  to  understand  it,  and  that  "I/wd 
cheers"  has  been  but  the  echo  of  enraged  Mcti- 
rian  conceit.  It  is  not  my  mission  to  defend 
cither  the  immaculatcncss  of  file  clergy,  or  the 
infallibility  of  the  church.  I  no  more  beherc 
that  the  executive  committee  of  a  philanthropieil 
association  are  above  the  temptation  to  be  corropt 
than  are  the  christened  members  of  a  Cabinet 
whose  doors  are  closed,  and  whose  consDltitiaBf 
are  all  confidential.  Until  we  have  angels  frm 
heaven  at  the  head  of  human  affairs,  there  wiH 
be  dishonourable  jobbing,  ignominious  trickety, 
and  secrets  which  pride  and  piety  alike  will  sew 
from  exposure  in  their  management.  And  I  di 
not  forget  that  the  great  religious  societies  of  onr 
age  have  been  instituted,  conducted,  and  repre- 
sented by  men  who  are  fallible  in  judgment  ind 
frail  in  character.  To  expect  impossibilities  flt» 
others  is  more  foolish  than  to  attempt  them  ooP' 
selves.  "Whilst,  therefore,  I  am  ready  to  adnnk 
that  there  may  have  been  much  dogmatism  intUi 
the  precincts  of  Exeter  Hall,  I  do  not,  on  thd 
ground,  feel  under  any  obligation  to  approTe  Am 
petty  puppyism  that  has  been  displayed  without 

If  tiiere  is  a  dark  side  to  this  picture,  there  ii 
a  light  one  too,  and  the  beams  are  more  notable 
than  the  shades.  It  may  be  hard  to  make  the 
devotees  of  religious  enterprise  believe  that  there 
arc  any  faults  in  their  systems  or  their  poli^; 
but  their  confidence  is,  at  any  rate,  an  indicatuA 
that  they  are  in  earnest;  whilst  the  maligniDt 
scorn  of  those  who  so  gratuitously  abuse  them  can 
plead  no  set-off  against  its  extravagance  and  iti 
unscrupulousness. 

Human  nature  has  its  weaknesses,  and  thsM 
the  great  will  pity  and  the  good  deplore;  biA 
even  in  its  infirmities,  it  not  seldom  proves  itoelf 
possessed  of  the  elements  of  strength  :  these  it* 
the  province  of  misanthropy  to  dispute  and  rf 
envy  to  malign.  The  noblest  features  of  a  mart 
life  are  those  which  indicate  a  will  to  execute  tb« 
dictates  of  conscience,  not  those  which  merelf 
evince  a  sagacity  to  discover  the  requirements  « 
,\7isdQm«    A  blunder  honestly  committed  is  a  sob- 
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oer  spectacle  than  a  want  only  perceiycd.  To 
Khax^  a  duty  is  far  more  honourable  than  to 
tact  one ;  and  the  poor  man  who  treads  the 
ijB  of  righteousness  is  more  to  be  envied  than 
)  proud,  immoral  philosopher  who  occupies  the 
i^ts  of  knowledge.  Even  if  the  crowds  who 
to  a  missionary  meeting,  and  who  cry  with 
Buntion  when  a  redeemed  slave  stands  in  silent 
1  surprised  simplicity  before  them,  are  such 
is  as  their  supercilious  scorners  would  make 
i,  ihej  certainly  prove  themselves  possessed  of 
iriB  that  can  be  touched  with  tenderness ;  and 
M  of  their  contemptuous  defamers  have  not 
xded  many  evidences  of  any  similar  virtue. 
sir  money  may  sometimes  be  uselessly  spent, 
I  sometimes  improperly  and  dishonestly  applied 
but  it  is  cheerMly  given,  and  in  the  deep  feci- 
al of  its  subscribers  it  is  consecrated  to  God  and 
hamanity.  We  ask  not  now  whether  the  sa- 
kes  be  dictated  by  enthusiasm  or  by  reason — 
lether  they  be  made  in  the  rashness  of  devotion, 
)  ignorance  of  fear,  or  the  enlightenment  of 
ns  generosity ;  but  they  are  made,  and  as  the 
onnons  pile  accumulates,  we  feel  that  it  is  a 
moment  of  holiness  unto  the  Lord,  and  we  are 
m  captive  with*  secret  admiration  as  wo  gaze 
on  it  The  babblers  pass  and  sneer,  but  they 
19  no  rival  trophies  to  boast,  no  surpassing 
tiofis  by  which  to  vindicate  their  giddy  merri- 
at  They  work,  but  it  is  for  profit;  they 
pin^  but  it  is  for  worldly  station,  or  for  carnal 
Be;  they  may  sometimes  pray,  but  it  is  rather 
roomfort  than  for  consolation,  rather  for  relief 
ni  obligation  than  for  strength  to  discharge  it. 
it  too  bad  that  when  others  pray  that  the  good 
Dgdom  of  God  may  come  they  should  be  dis- 
ifcd  by  a  profane  laugh,  and  that  when  the 
>yerand  gold  which  are  dedicated  to  Heaven  arc 
Dg  counted,  the  selfish  should  insult  them  by 
ttfing  their  locked  and  guarded  riches,  which 
idler  man  nor  God  may  share. 
The  stupendous  undertaking  of  bringing  all 
Bnces  and  nations  of  the  globe  under  the  do- 
iaion  of  one  faith,  is  one  of  the  principal  fea- 
ns  of  Exeter  Hall  activity  by  which  the  satiri- 
1  giggle  of  the  **  wise  and  pnident  '*  who  never 
'  thfiffe  is  provoked.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to 
ter  into  any  of  the  questions  which  such  a  vast 
toprise  may  very  fairly  suggest.  The  ethno- 
|ist,  the  physiologist,  the  historian,  and  even 
e  theologian,  may  have  objections  to  the  design, 
ly  doubt  its  feasibility,  or  may  perceive  wiser 
ithods  of  pursuing  it.  And  when  such  objec- 
08  are  temperately  stated,  such  doubts  rcspect- 
ly  expressed,  and  such  suggestions  sincerely 
de,  it  is  the  duty  of  missionary  advocates  and 
asgers  gravely  and  carefully  to  consider  them, 
t  rude  laughter  at  the  supposed  blunders  made 
those  who  know  nothing  of  these  questions, 
who  have  come  to  their  own  conclusions  in 
pect  to  them,  shows  but  a  shallow  conceit  or  a 
tracted  soul.  Science  may  have  its  bigotries 
[  its  superstitions  as  well  as  religion ;  but  the 
3tiy  and  superstition  of  science  are  infinitely 
re  cold  and  repulsive,  as  the  presumptions  of 
amed  intellect  are  ever  more  despicable  than 


the  mistakes  of  an  unillumined  conscience.  It  used 
to  be  said  by  the  logicians  of  the  church,  "  Whom 
God  hath  chosen  to  eternal  life,  will  most  surely 
be  saved ;  and  whom  he  hath  not  chosen,  never 
can  be  saved;  therefore  preach  not  to  them  a 
gospel  which  may  but  tantalize  their  feelings  and 
flatter  their  pride."  Against  this  stupid  notion, 
profane  by  reason  of  the  absurd  piety  on  which 
it  is  based,  all  missionary  exertions  are  a  prac- 
tical protest.  The  labourers  in  the  field,  "  which 
is  the  world,"  have  not  been  deterred  in  days  of 
old  by  the  prejudices  of  the  chosen  few  who  tilled 
-their  little  garden  "walled  around;"  but  now, 
forsooth,  when  they  have  half  conquered  their 
object  they  must  desist  at  the  summons  of  some 
shrill  and  insolent  voice  coming  from  the  dirty 
laboratory  of  a  phrenologist!  ''Don't  preach  to 
men  till  you  know  whether  they  are  of  the  elect," 
said  the  sturdy  old  Calvinist.  *'  Don*t  preach  to 
men  till  I  have  told  their  bumps,"  says  the  self- 
trustful  professor  of  physiology.  "  Let  God's  own 
Spirit  select  the  chosen,"  said  the  devotee  of  the 
superstition- theological.  **  Let  me  manipulate," 
says  the  devotee  of  the  superstition-scientific.  It 
may  suit  the  purpose  of  the  Times  to  adopt  the 
creed  of  the  latter  sect;  for  ourselves  we  prefer 
the  creed  of  the  former ;  and  would  rather  leave 
the  world  entirely  to  the  tender  mercies  of  God 
its  maker,  than  hand  it  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  these  His  ambitious  rivals.  Keligion  without 
science  will  leave  the  race  degraded,  but  science 
without  religion  would  conduct  it  onwards  to  a 
remediless  curse.  As  long  as  men  shall  believe  in 
God  there  will  be  some  hope  of  their  attaining  a 
true  appreciation  of  their  own  nature ;  when  they 
shall  come  to  believe  only  in  themselves,  elevation 
will  no  longer  be  possible ;  expectation  will  be  a 
despair,  and  memory  a  remorse.  The  perpetra- 
tors of  the  missionary  follies  have  at  least  done 
this,  they  have  carried  religion  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  earth  as  a  Divine  motive  to  human 
culture;  and  this  is  better  than  as  though  they 
had  carried  a  mere  human  culture  as  the  means 
to  a  true  religion  ;  but  their  defamers  have 
not  even  done  this.  They  have  sttiid  at  home 
and  amused  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
generous  and  faithful,  who  have  left  houses  and 
lands  for  His  sake,  who  did  the  same  work  on  an 
infinite  scale  in  His  day. 

The  objections  to  evangelical  enterprise  are 
generally  associated  with  a  professed  solicitude 
for  the  interests  of  civilisation.  It  is  argued 
that  the  great  achievement  of  human  redemption 
must  begin  with  the  understanding,  and  that,  in 
time,  the  hcixrt  will  right  itself.  If  you  would 
have  men  pure,  teach  them  cleanliness ;  if  you 
would  see  them  devout  in  worship,  give  them 
half  a  dozen  lessons  in  etiqmtte,  AVhen  they 
ask,  *'  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  hire  them  to 
work  in  a  cotton  factory.  Are  they  dull  ?  Let 
them  have  a  game  at  cricket.  Do  they  burn  their 
wives,  or  throw  their  children  in  the  sea  ?  Kead 
to  them  a  page  or  two  of  EUiotson.  Are  their 
habits  unhealthy,  degrading,  suicidal?  Blessed 
are  those  who  shall  lay  hold  of  a  copy  of  Combers 
"  Constitution  of  Man  I"     In  ?>\i'c>t^,^\v.Tmi^^Te«^ 
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panacea  for  all  their  ills,  there  is  no  specific  like 
Cocker's  "  Arithmetic  !*'  The  multiplication  tahle 
is  infinitely  to  bo  preferred  to  the  table  of  ten 
commandments.  Only  make  a  man  perceive  how 
two  and  two  make  four,  and  he  will  cast  his  idols 
to  the  moles  and  the  bats  forthwith.  Tell  him 
that  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  one  another,  and  his  countenance  will 
radiate  with  ecstasy  :  he  will  cast  off  all  old  preju- 
dices, he  will  devote  himself  instantcr  to  the  pro- 
blems of  his  origin  and  of  his  destiny,  and  his 
hopes  will  bloom  with  immortality  and  eternal 
life! 

Now  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  a  personal  ap- 
plication of  the  argument,  we  grant  all  this,  will 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Punch,  or  the  venerable  chaplain  of 
Printing  House  Square,  or  even  the  soberer  and 
more  consistent  disciples  of  Harriet  Martineau  or 
of  M.  Gomte,  go  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  to 
China,  to  Western  and  Eastern  India — will  they 
go  even  to  Ireland,  or  to  St.  Giles's,  to  teach  their 
glorious  gospel  ?  Will  they  form  a  society  to  give 
a  copy  of  their  vaunted  "  Constitution  of  Man," 
or  their  infallible  **  Euclid,"  to  every  denizen  of 
this  unhappy  world  ?  Have  they  their  organi- 
zations of  practical  science,  and  of  educational 
philanthropy  ?  Can  they  find  a  single  individual 
generous  enough  to  carry  out  the  theory  they  so 
perseveringly  defend  ?  It  may  be  very  atrocious 
to  give  a  man  a  stone  when  he  asks  for  an  egg, 
and  when  he  asks  for  a  ''  copper"  to  insult  his 
poverty  with  a  "  tract "  (brass  is  not  money  in 
England) ;  but  is  it  not  worse,  when  they  groan 
in  bondage,  to  mock  them  with  your  ethno- 
logical hypotheses !  and  when  they  ask  for  salva- 
tion, to  mystify  them  by  your  present  of  a  phre- 
nological bust  r  But  you  will  not  even  do  this. 
You  tuck  the  figured  crockery-ware  under  your 
arm  and  say  to  the  poor  suppliant,  in  whose 
civilisation  you  have  so  supreme  an  interest, 
"  No  !  if  you  want  one  of  these  saviours,  go  to 
my  shop  in  Cheapside,  London,  England,  Europe, 
and  buy  one ;  you  shall  have  it  sound  and  accu- 
rate for  6s.  6d.     Here  is  my  card," 

The  fact  is,  nothing  but  a  profound  religious 
zeal  will  enable  a  man  to  seek  out  and  to  save  his 
fellow-man.  We  hear  how  much  commerce  has 
done  for  religion,  cannot  somebody  tell  us  how 
much  religion  has  done  for  commerce?  Until 
you  feel  that  you  are  responsible  to  the  great  God 
for  doing  your  duty  to  others,  you  have  po  ade- 
quate motive  to  restrain  you  from  a  supreme  con- 
sultation of  your  own  personal  interest.  Believe 
a  book  to  be  the  veritable  revelation  of  the  Divine 
will,  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  and  you 
have  then  a  strong  inducement  to  give  it  to  every 
man ;  yea,  and  to  teach  every  man  to  read,  that  he 
may  understand  it  when  he  has  got  it.  Draw  two 
pictures  in  two  moments !  Here  is  a  simple  child 
of  the  Holy  One — untrembling  in  his  faith,  un- 
corrupted  in  his  happiness.  He  embarks  on  the 
wide  ocean ;  travels  to  a  far-off  country,  with  his 
Bible  in  his  hand ;  he  sits  down,  on  his  arrival, 
patiently  to  learn  the  language  of  his  new  home ; 
he  laboriously  translates  his  book  into  the  tongue 
of  the  natives  around  him ;  and  then,  mUvmaf- 


fected  love,  he  caUs  them,  one  by  ane,  sajii 
unto  them,  ''Learn  to  read,  for  I  have  here 
book  which  will  teach  thee  how  to  live  withQ 
sin,  how  to  die  without  dread,  how  to  hope  wr^i 
out  presumption,  how  to  worship  without  idc^ 
try."  Here  is  another  man;  he  sets  out  on  i 
same  journey,  undertakes  the  same  hardshi|i 
and  says  to  the  objects  of  his  grand  solidtiid^ 
"  Learn  to  read  this  book,  for  it  will  instrnotjoB 
how  to  cast  accounts ;  what  to  eat,  and  what  to 
avoid;  how  to  work  without  fiEit^e;  how  to 
play  without  degradation ;  how  to  get  rich  with- 
out dishonesty ;  how  to  be  selfish,  and  at  the  nm 
time  just;  it  will  refine  your  manners,  poliii 
your  wit,  enlarge  your  information ;  in  8h(irt»  it 
will  make  you  good  men  of  business,  sharp  at  a 
bargain,  and  elegant  in  prosperity !"  Who  iathi 
fool-f  Luckily  for  the  sneerers  at  the  fotMT 
character,  no  man  has  ever  been  fool  enoi^ 
to  afford  the  fun  of  a  comparison. 

'*  Ah,  but  in  your  pictcu^,  you  have  given  tot 
much  credit  to  your  client;  the  misiionaiy 
preaches  first,  and  teaches  his  savage  auditor  to 
read  afterwards."  Just  so,  and  why  ?  Became  a 
religious  interest  is  as  necessary  to  secure  Ui 
attention,  as  it  is  to  lead  his  teacher  to  inrito 
it.  If  the  civilised  Briton  cannot  acquire  die 
necessary  disinterestedness  to  appeal  to  the  popt- 
lation  of  the  antipodes  apart  from  his  proiiDaBi 
sense  of  religious  obligation,  how  can  hie  expect 
that  population  to  listen  to  his  appeal  untH  thi 
same  sense  is  awakened  ?  He,  the  intelligent  oi 
the  refined,  will  only  hazard  so  much  to  eew  Ui 
brother,  is  it  likely  then  that  his  brother,  ignomli 
bigoted,  and  proud,  will  submit  to  so  mitdi  bit 
to  be  saved  y  The  religious  motive  isnecesaiy 
to  the  undertaking  of  the  experiment ;  in  em 
greater  degree,  it  is  necessary  to  its  success.  Tp 
the  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  it  has,  in  thoonodi 
of  instances,  been  proved  that  the  untamed  btf- 
barian  of  the  South  Seas,  the  subtle  Brahmin  d 
India,  and  the  conceited  child  of  the  son,  will 
attend ;  the  ambassador  of  Cocker's  "Arithmetic" 
would  be  received  with  impregnable  astonishment 
or  relentless  indignation. 

Civilisation  is  the  fruit  of  great  religions* 
national  revolutions.  The  entire  history  of  tl» 
world  might  be  cited  in  confirmation  of  tlii» 
hypothesis.  And  when  international  conflict! 
have  preceded  new  developments  of  civilisation 
those  conflicts  have,  most  frequently,  been  fr 
rectly  or  indirectly  incited  by  religious  agitation. 
A  nation  can  only  be  stirred  from  within  or  froa 
without  by  deep  rcHgious  inspirations.  Vu* 
may  rage,  but  if  faith  be  not  an  element  of  the 
strife,  it  will  end  with  the  shedding  of  bloot 
and  its  monuments  will  be  confined  to  the  ffiin* 
of  its  heroes  and  the  traditions  of  its  barbtfit 
glory.  Religious  corruptions  can  only  be  croA 
by  religious  purity.  A  base  superstition  will  i» 
time  destroy  itself;  but  its  ruins  will  be  disoA 
poisonous,  disgraceful.  If  it  be  removed  by  tl* 
introduction  of  a  more  exalted  and  transparent  j 
economy,  its  abolition  will  be  an  era  of  progress* 
and  a  consummation  of  blessing.  The  ff^ 
abominationB  of  the  Papacy  in  the  French  Be^o- 
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liion,  found  their  natural,  self- wrought  oxplo- 
ion.  Subsequent  political  misfortunes  may  be 
ttributed  to  the  absence  of  a  new  and  a  higher 
ith  to  engage  the  conscience  and  control  the 
Huons  of  the  people.  In  China,  and  in  India, 
VB  trust  it  will  by-and-by  prove  so  in  Turkey) 
be  abuses  and  miserTes  of  the  ancient  hier- 
idiiies  are  being  gradually  supplanted  by  the 
ipinding  germs  of  purer  and  humaner  (because 
inner)  institutions ;  and  we  have  in  these  vast 
nds  the  spectacle  of  revolution  without  insanity, 
id  of  dissolution  without  death.  The  conse- 
MDoe  is  that  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Church, 
ki  general  culture  of  society  improves.  As  the 
lUitants  are  taught  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
Uf  they  intuitively  recognise  the  more  sacred 
Urns  of  their  fellows.  Keading  the  Bible,  they 
n  prepared  to  read  other  books.  Having  mas-  j 
nd  the  ten  commandments  they  pass  naturally 
mgh  to  the  multiplication  tabic.  Now  that 
kej  are  fSamiliar  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
til  competent  for  them  to  proceed  to  the  study 
t  natheniatics.  The  heroes  of  Exeter  HaU 
■ring  imbued  them  virith  the  hallowed  atmos- 
ihare  of  Calvary,  they  can  sustain  galvanic 
kocks,  and  physiological  disquisitions. 

"But,"  say  the  sneerers,  "  if  these  good  people 
nio  interested  in  the  redemption  and  elevation 
d  Btnkind,  it  is  a  pity  they  will  not  bestow  a 
Mt  compassion  on  the  miserable  sinners  of  their 
m  country."  And  are  not  Ragged  Schools, 
BndaT  Schools,  City  Missions,  Sailors'  Friend 
UetieSy  Orphan  Charities,  Bcformatory  Institu- 
Imm,  Female  Protection  Societies,  Humane  As- 
IMiitions,  Temperance  Leagues,  and  a  thousand 
lAtt  domestic  philanthropies  advocated  at  Exeter 
llll?  Is  it  not  the  resort  of  the  friends  of  Eng- 
Ini,  as  well  as  of  the  friends  of  India  ?  Yea, 
Mi  are  not  the  ambassadors  of  both  classes  of 


enterprise,  almost  without  exception,  the  same 
men?  Our  sneering  scribblers  and  cavilling  * 
devotees  of  science  are  not  there  even  when  the 
poor  "  unfortunate  "  is  being  cared  for.  True, 
some  improvement  in  the  method  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  these  departments  is  possible,  and,  in 
time,  it  will  be  made,  but  not  by  the  worldly- 
wisomen  or  the  **  positive "  philosophers  of  our 
day.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  an  attempt  made  to 
clothe  the  ragged  as  well  as  to  find  church-room 
for  them.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  multiply 
wash-houses  as  well  as  schools.  Some  attention 
to  sanitary  matters — ^in  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  for  instance,  would  not  bo 
at  all  beneath  the  dignity  or  even  the  sanctity 
of  Exeter  Hall.  Moreover,  I  feel  it  to  bo  a 
national  reproach  that  whilst  the  Bible  Society  is 
glutted  with  subscriptions,  all  institutions  for  ther 
reclamation  or  the  relief  of  the  lost  ones  among  our 
own  gentle  population  are  on  the  point  of  perishing 
for  the  lack  of  funds !  But,  as  we  have  said, 
these  imperfections  will  be  remedied,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  to  the  immortal  honour  of  tho 
habitues  of  Exeter  Hall,  that  what  care  is  shown 
for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  of  our  own  land, 
is  shown  by  those  who  manifest  so  munificent 
and  exhaustless  an  interest  in  the  miserable  and 
oppressed  of  foreign  climes. 

Of  what,  then,  is  Exeter  HaU  truly  the  type 
and  the  centre  ?  Of  liberalit)''  without  stint.  Of 
enthusiasm  in  the  service  of  God,  and  of  untiring 
perseverance  in  the  service  of  man.  "Whatever 
of  official  and  organic  disinterestedness  our  times 
have  witnessed  has  been  associated  with  this 
renowned  and  consecrated  edifice.  Mammon- 
worship  is  the  crime  of  our  age.  Here,  at  any 
rate,  an  altar  to  the  true  God  has  been  erected, 
and  on  it  have  been  deposited  the  sacrifices  of  in- 
numerable benevolent  and  consistent  devotees. 
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"  LiOHT  the  candles,  draw  the  curtains  closer,  Betsy,  if  you  please  !" — 

Slippered  feet  iipou  the  fender,  I  sat  roasting  both  my  knees, 

And,  puffing  a  cigar,  felt  undeniably  "  the  cheese," 

Rapt  in  musings  on  the  girl  that  wore  the  garland  of  sweet  peas. 

She  was  a  pretty  girl,  she  was,  and  no  mistake  at  all ! 

I  had  met  her  but  two  days  before  at  Mrs.  Snooks's  ball ; 

I  danced  with  her,  I  squeezed  her  hand,  I  helped  her  to  her  shawl, 

And  fancied  she  lookect  fondly  when  we  whispered  in  the  hall. 

I  handed  her  into  a  cab,  her  mother  didn't  frown ; 

I  took  another,  tracked  'em  home,  and  foimd  their  name  was  Brown ; 

They  lived  in  a  small  terrace  at  the  west  end  of  the  town — 

I  tore  the  lining  from  my  hat,  and  took  the  number  down. 

Next  morning,  just  at  one  o'clock,  I  walked  about  hard  by, 
I  caught  the  pot-boy  on  his  round,  and  winked  my  weather  eye, 
And  asked  him  confidentially,  but  didn't  mention  why, 
To  tell  me  of  the  Browns  as  much  as  half-a-crown  would  \)u^. 
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"  Vy,  Mr.  Brown's  a  priiv'ment  clerk,  and  werry  stiff  and  prim. 

And  Mrs.  Brown,  she's  stout,  and  Miss  Brown 's  werry  tall  and  slim ; 

And  they  lets  a  floor  in  lodgins  to  a  forring  count  so  giim, 

And  Mrs.  Brown  liics  nobs,  and  vants  the  young  'irn  to  haye  bim. 

••  But  Marj'  Ann  don't  like,  sir— at  least,  so  I  have  heerd, 
Becos  ho  vears  green  spectikles  and  cultiwates  a  beard." 
How  I  loved  that  lowly  pot-boy,  by  his  meaning  words  endeared! 
I  could  have  clasped  him  to  me,  but  the  passers-by  I  feared. 

Enough !  I  sought  a  stationer's  I — I  bought  some  cream-laid  note — 
It  boots  not  now  to  say  how  very  tenderly  I  wrote, 
The  nice  things  out  of  Byron  which  I  contrived  to  quote — 
,  How  many  pens  I  tried,  and  how  my  heart  was  in  my  throat. 

Jjetier  done,  my  breast  grew  lighter,  and  I  felt  myself  a  god, 
Till  that  tailor's  note  there,  threatening  me  with  county-court  and  quod, 
Caught  my  eye.    I  seized  a  pen  again,  and  told  the  wretched  clod. 
He  necdn  t  fuss  about  a  bill  for  thirty-nine  pounds  odd. 

Returning  from  the  post  now,  whom  the— dickens should  I  meel, 

But  that  pitiless,  stern  tailor  at  the  comer  of  the  street  1 
His  tap  u])on  my  wrist-band  knocked  me  nearly  off  my  feet — 
"  Mr.  Jones,  your  little  bill,  sir." — ^What  1  said  I  won't  repeat. 

I  flung  him  off— I  hurried  home — dashed  wildly  up  the  stair — 
T  knew  he  wouldn't  wait — I  clasped  my  brow,  and  tore  my  hair! 
Then  a  thought  of  Mary  Ann  breathed  o'er  the  depths  of  my  despair — 
I  sent  the  tailor  to  the deuce,  but  don't  think  he  got  there. 

At  eventide,  before  the  fire,  a  meditative  man, 
I  sat,  as  told  you  in  the  verse  with  which  my  tale  began ; 
The  postman  thundered  at  the  door — a  note  from  Mary  Ann ! 
I  kissed  the  sed,  and  broke  it,  and  'twas  thus  the  billet  ran : — 

"  Miss  Brown  begs  comps.  to  Mr.  Jones,  who  sent  her  by  mistake 

lis  tailor. Heart,  I'll  trouble  you  to  break !  .  .  . 


This  letter  to  his 

i Assume  a  page  of  asterisks) — But  did  I  dream,  or  wake  ? 
leal,  real !     I  sat,  a  blighted  flower,— my  trowsers  on  the  bake. 

And  Snip  had  got  the  love-letter,  that  man  with  heart  of  flint ! — 
To  "heal  my  wounds"  Time  brought  at  length  the  bandages  and  lint — 
But  when  you're  writing  letters,  if  you're  nervous,  take  a  hint, — 
Before  you  close  an  envelope,  be  sure  what  you've  put  in't ! 


THE   TWO    REVOLUTIONISTS— CONSCIENCE   AND   AMBITIOK. 
A  HISTORICAL  RETROSPECT,  AND  POLITIC.VL  REGISTER. 


Destiny,  like  truth,  like  every  thing  Divine,  is  a 
grand  circle.  Whatever  'God  haUi  appointed 
must  come  to  pass ;  what  Ho  hath  said  must  be 
fulfilled,  "whether  men  will  hear,  or  whether 
they  will  forbear."  There  are  certain  laws  of 
life  which  have  been  given  to  the  world ;  and, 
these  bo  disobeyed,  the  consequences  thereof  wiU 
have  to  be  felt,  in  the  experience  of  certain  other 
laws,  equally  positive  and  equally  sacred,  the  laws 
of  retribution.  Whatsoever  men  foil  in  doin^, 
they  make  up  in  suffering.     And  the  samo  may  be 


for  what  he  docs;  and  if  he  do  amisi^  theyil 
endure  the  penalty. 

We  have  said  that  destiny  is  a  circle ;  to*" 

fore,  there  is  no  escape  ftom  it — ^no  getting  hepti 

of  it.     Whichever  way  a  man  shall  go,  itwillbri>8 

if 'him  to  the  one  point — Qod*B  purpose.    HeniJ 

"   set  his  face  against  it,  and  walk,  ashethista^ 

poor  soul  J  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction,  Imtki 

only  pursues  a  longer  journey,  and  amves  at  Ai 

same  goal  at  last;  and,  just  when  he  fioicieiki 

has  got  far  enough  off  from  God  or  from  dutfM 


said  of  nations  also.     They  have  their  obligations  finds,  frowning  down  upon  him,  in  thexobeii' 


to  justice,  to  liberty,  to  honour,  to  truth — in 
short,  to  God  and  to  humanity.  The  office  of 
statesman — whether  he  be  king,  king's  minister, 
or  people's  executive — ^is  no  irresponsible  office, 
therefore.  In  a  sense,  a  statesman  acts  for  a 
nation  of  individuals;  each  of  whom  is  Teq^oauoliA^ 


a  Judge,  the  very  Being  whom  as  a  Monudi  ki 
despised! 

Let  us  apply  our  figure  to  recent  Csicts.  If 
centuries  the  peoples  of  Europe  have  groaned^ 
ignominious  bondage.  Certain  despotisms  nfi^ 
«i  Wsi  and  bcaJien  ftwt  be&Mre  fhe  wodM^ 
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eries  of  its  pride,  the  scandals  of  its  civilisa- 
the  stupendous  impediments  of  its  progress. 
1  the  populations  thus  down-trodden  became 
dent,  promises  of  relief  were  made  to  them 
eir  oppressors,  or  they  were  barbarously  slain 
9  streets.  When  their  credulity  could  be  no 
T  imposed  upon,  their  fears  were  monstrously 
lied  to.  What  ends  could  not  be  gained  to 
nttic  yanity  by  perjury,  were  wildly  sought 
loodshed.  And  thus  Hungary,  Italy,  and 
id — three  of  the  finest  kingdoms  of  the 
I,  whose  glory  history  has  recorded,  and  the 
lections  of  whose  greatness  survive  to  con- 
and  to  infiame  the  patriotism  of  their 
rm — ^have  been  gradually  extinguished,  and 
leir  ruins  hare  been  raised  those  base  and 
cable  dynasties  that  are  at  this  moment  the 
ge  and  the  embarrassment  of  Europe.  But 
uins  of  ancient  glory  can  never  be  a  safe 
lation  for  modem  power.  A  throne  that 
ilt  on  a  mass  of  dlhria,  may  be  splendid, 
t  cannot  be  strong ;  it  may  rise  to  a  lofty 
it,  but  the  prouder  its  elevation,  and  the 
er  its  material,  the  sooner  and  more  dreadful 
be  its  fall. 

e  instinct  of  nationality  may  be  silenced,  it 
\t  be  destroyed.  For  ages  the  gorgeous 
1  will  live,  at  once  the  purposed  revenge 
ihe  unfailing  consolation  of  the  generations, 
(onsolation  and  the  purpose  are  hereditary ; 
rhilst  every  day  beholds  the  hated  wrong 
ring  new  terrors,  it  sees,  also,  the  silent 
udon  of  that  tremendous  wrath  which  will 
ne  moment,  when  least  expected,  break  forth 
rerwhelm  in  everlasting  shame  the  monsters 
horn  it  has  been  provoked.  The  traditions 
e  independence,  which  is  lost,  become  en- 
ing  as  they  become  old:  the  distance  in 
1  they  fade,  whilst  it  may  confound  the 
ter  particulars  in  which  they  consist,  at  the 
time  gives  a  sombre  majesty  to  their  aspect, 
an  imposing  vastness  to  their  proportions. 
3rland  is  a  word,  dear  according  to  the  still- 
with  which  it  must  be  spoken,  and  to  the 
)8S  of  the  echoes  in  which  it  dies  away. 
1848  it  seemed  as  though  the  moment  of 
mtion  were  come.  Providence  gave  to  Europe 
sat  and  rare  opportunity.  The  enslaved 
aced  it ;  those  who  were  already  free  let  it 
and  to  Europe  the  opportunity  was  worse 
lost.  Outraged  conscience  achieved  a  revo- 
i;  timid  constitutionalism,  in  foolish  fear, 
iield  its  sanctions,  and  unnaturally  curbed 
iging  storm :  ambition,  untamed  by  its  taste 
ogeance,  re-conquered  its  dominion,  and  set 
'  to  the  consolidation  and  aggrandizement  of 
lower.  The  presiding  genius  of  the  hour 
id  its  face  against  God,  and  walked  profanely 
•.  But  it  cannot  walk  away.  It  has  gone 
>oxid  the  globe,  and  now  it  comes  face  to  face 
God  again;  and  thus  the  revolution  which 
sflnce  might  not  consummate,  ambition  has 
ved.  The  law  of  duty  was  broken :  the  law 
tribution  is  at  this  moment  avenging  it ! 
hy  did  England  withhold  its  mighty  sympathy 
toe  great  actors  in  the  drama  of  1848  r    It 


could  not  plead  that  the  demonstration  was  pre- 
mature, gratuitous,  or  unjust.  Patience  had  had 
her  perfect  work.  The  provocations  were  innumer- 
able and  defiant.  The  temper  was  magnanimous 
beyond  precedent.  No  rudeness  soiled  the  out- 
break. The  banner  which  was  unfurled  with 
incomparable  dignity,  was  defended  with  almost 
adorable  courage,  and  when  it  fell,  it  fell  untar- 
nished by  a  single  crime.  Then  why  was  Eng- 
land so  ffllent,  when  Eussia  interfered  in  Hun- 
gary, and  when  France  sent  her  "republican" 
troops  to  destroy  the  brave  and  generous  heroes 
who  bad  emancipated  Rome  ?  Did  it  fear  that 
the  glory  of  its  own  freedom  would  su£fer  when 
it  could  no  longer  be  contrasted  with  the  sorrow- 
stricken  despotisms  of  the  continent  ?  Or  was  it 
that  there  were  still  some  surviving  elements  of 
tyranny  at  home  which  would  be  endangered  by 
the  perfect  successes  of  freedom  abroad  ?  Nay ! 
England  could  not  be  thus  mean.  Envy  could 
not  live  in  her  most  frank,  fraternal  heart !  Fear, 
surely,  could  not  intrude  where  coiirage  has  its 
throne  I     Then  why  ? 

'*  Non-intervention"  was  the  gospel  of  the 
day.  '*  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  politics 
of  Europe,"  virtually  said  our  statesmen.  "  Let 
them  fight  out  their  own  battles,"  said  the  mes- 
sengers of  peace.  We  were  happy  and  prosperous ; 
we  were  unattacked ;  our  shores  were  not  threat- 
ened ;  no  demon-despot  stalked  across  our  land ; 
and  we  would  not  stir  a  finger  for  all  the  poor 
wretches  who  were  being  so  mercilessly  crushed 
and  slain !  In  short,  selfishness  kept  us  silent  and 
inactive.  Some  of  us  protested  against  all  this. 
We  said  with  our  indignant  songstress, 

I  love  no  peace  which  is  not  fellowship, 
And  which  includes  not  mercy ! 

But  our  voices  of  warning  and  appeal  were  des- 
pised. The  genius  of  the  hour  was  perversely 
rebellious,  and  turned  its  face  from  God. 

Let  us  state  the  whole  case.  Not  only  were 
we  not  willing  to  act  honestly  at  that  crisis,  we 
were  not  content  with  inaction.  We  were  worse 
than  silent,  we  spoke  in  hostility  to  truth.  When 
Eussia  menaced  the  victorious  revolutionists,  that 
Grand  Sultan  whom  we  are  now  so  expensively 
defending  saw  the  danger  to  Turkey  and  to  Europe 
of  this  proceeding.  Hungary  was  as  a  wall  of  fire 
around  his  dominions ;  and  he  would  fain  have  it 
free.  The  Czar  sought  a  passage  tlii'ough  those 
very  provinces  from  which  it  is  now  costing  us  so 
much  to  expel  him,  in  order  that  he  might  sup- 
press the  glorious  rebellion  against  a  thousand- times 
perjured  dynasty.  "  No !  it  may  not  be ;  thou  shalt 
not  pass  this  way,"  the  Grand  Sultan  would  have 
said,  but  England,  by  the  mouth  of  its  favourite, 
Lord  Palmerston,  gave  adverse  counsel.  Had  the 
Sultan  been  encouraged  to  do  his  duty  on  that 
occasion,  Hungary  would  have  been  a  free  and 
independent  nation  at  this  day ;  the  Principalities 
would  never  have  been  invaded,  the  war  would 
have  been  spared  to  Europe,  and  one  of  the 
darkest  and  most  melancholy  chapters  of  human 
history  would  never  have  been  written.  But 
selfishness,  for  once,  forgot  its  cunmxL^vcLvt;^vc^- 
petuosity ;  and  tiie  (ioixac^'etift^  \a  ^^^.  '^^  «k» 
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now  made  to  do  an  Infinitely  more  toilsome  and  i 
expensive  work  by  the  ambition   that   we   en-  | 
couragcd,  than  wonld  have  been  recjuired  of  us 
by  the  conscience  that  we  checked !  ! 

And  see  how  perfect  are  all  the  features  of  our 
retribution !  Wo  fight,  not  for  Hungary,  which  ; 
is  silent  with  despair,  but  for  Turkey,  whom  a  \ 
promise  of  assistance  in  a  noble  enterprise  five 
years  ago  would  have  saved  from  danger  and 
elevated  to  the  most  honourable  distinction.  Our 
ally  is  the  very  power  whose  transgressions  in 
Italy  we  neglected  to  rebuke,  and  by  whose  success 
in  that  dastardly  scheme  we  have  yet  to  suffer  in 
the  arrogance  of  a  re-established  Papacy,  and  in 
those  political  troubles  which  the  inflexible  justice 
of  Heaven  must  surely  send  for  our  chastisement. 
Italy  will  not  be  in  bondage  for  ever,  and  when 
it  shall  again  strike  for  independence,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  none  can  foresee,  who  can 
guess  what  dishonour  or  what  sacrifices  will  then 
await  us,  in  the  shape  of  an  alternative  from 
which  there  will  be  no  chance  of  escaping  ?  In 
the  meantime,  the  allies  are  being  embarrassed  by 
the  undecided  negotiations,  and  degraded  by  the 
hypocritical  sympathy  of  those  German  monarchs 
whose  effectual  humiliation  during  the  last  great 
struggle  would  have  prevented  this,  and  sealed, 
not  only  the  peace,  but  the  honour  and  the  free- 
dom of  western  and  of  central  Europe.  So  thai 
we  have  saved  no  exertion  by  our  folly ;  and  we 
have  to  labour  now  against  an  enemy  whose 
strength  has  been  augmented  by  the  blunders  of 
our  policy,  against  the  prejudices  of  powers  who 
would  fain  ruin  our  cause  by  their  interference, 
and  whose  alliance  would  be  but  the  renewtd  of 
our  shame ;  and  what  is  worse  still,  for  objects 
less  definite,  and  towards  results  infinitely  more 
questionable,  complex,  and  hazardous  than  were 
associated  with  our  previous  neglected  responsi- 
-bilities.  Then  conscience  besought  our  counte- 
nance as  it  struggled  for  the  emancipation  of  its 
devotees;  we  suUenly  dismissed  the  suppliant; 
and  now  ambition,  forced  to  do  the  same  work, 
becomes  our  scourge.  "We  shrunk  from  participa- 
tion in  a  revolt  against  enthroned  unrighteousness 
in  which  we  should  have  found  dignity,  fame,  and 
ease ;  we  are  now  dragged  into  a  fiercer  conflict 
occasioned  by  another  revolt,  the  revolt  against 
justice,  freedom,  and  humanity. 

'*  Why  do  you  so  perseveringly  urge  the  past 
upon  the  attention  of  our  readers  ?  Is  it  not 
better  to.  forget  misdeeds  that  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  to  enter  manfully  into  the  discharge 
of  present  obligations  ?  Let  Hungary  be  forgotten 
for  a  season,  that  Turkey  may  receive  the  attention 
which  she  demands."  Such  are  the  objections 
made  to  all  those  who,  like  ourselves,  will  dwell 
on  the  evil  that  has  been  done.  But  sui-ely  we 
have  good  reason  for  these  reiterations  of  our 
condemnatory  regrets,  when  our  rulers  appear  to 
be  as  averse  to  amendment  as  they  ai-o  incapable 
of  remorse.  The  mistakes  from  which  we  now 
suffer  so  severely  they  not  only  excuse,  they 
would  actually  repeat  them.  History  is  to  nations 
what  experience  is  to  individuals;  and  to  indivi- 
duale  jpenitence  ia  a  salutary  Bcntimcnt  to  c\icm\i> 


because  it  is  the  enduring  and  the  felt  embodioM 
of  caution.  When  contrition  is  sneered  at  as  i* 
folly,  improvement  can  only  come  as  an  acci^ 
and  prosperity  as  a  satire.  He  who  will  ban 
the  memory  of  past  mistakes  will  live  a  lif^ 
blunders,  and  hurrying  on  insanely  under  | 
control  only  of  impulses  blind  and  obstinate^  j 
will  acquire  the  notoriety  of  a  fool,  and  soon  m 
into  an  oblivion  deep  as  his  disgrace  and  laatoi 
as  his  despair.  Governments  are  liable  to  a  simiiai 
moral  catastrophe  if  they  will  cherish  simikr 
vices.  We  fear  our  rulers  have  not  leaned 
wisdom  from  the  misfortunes  they  have  brought 
upon  themselves.  They  court  the  co-operatioii  of 
Austria  as  though  she  were  a  virgin  power.  Thej 
are  mysteriously  tardy  in  all  their  operations,  as 
though  the  enemy  whom  they  are  bound  to  resiit 
they  would  spare  if  possible.  When  the  term 
of  a  future  peace  are  spoken  of,  they  either  sim- 
per about  "  the  balance  of  power,"  or  faintly 
whisper  some  imdecided  words  about  the  Crimea. 
Poland  is  not  alluded  to  in  any  of  their  despatches. 
It  is  understood  that  pledges  have  been  offered  to 
Austria  that  should  the  people  of  Hungary  or  of 
Italy  take  advantage  of  the  general  excitement 
to  make  another  effort  to  gain  their  lostinde 
pendence,  that  effort  shall  receive  no  sort  of 
countenance  from  Britain.  It  is  believed  that 
Sir  Charles  Napier  has  been  forbidden  to  attempt 
any  serious  achievement  in  the  Baltic.  The  con- 
stitutional serenity  of  Admiral  Dundas  has  hea 
rather  encouraged  than  otherwise  in  the  Black 
Sea.  Kot  a  blow  have  we  struck  that  is  wwtiiy 
of  notification.  We  have  been  guilty  of  unwise 
measures,  under  a  plea  of  humanity,  and  haw 
yielded  to  delay  on  a  pretence  of  being  religiourij 
pacific.  Ten  millions  have  been  paid  to  enable 
us  to  help  the  French  do  nothing.  Three  mil- 
lions more  are  to  be  spent  during  the  vacatifli- 
The  Turks  have  set  us  an  example  of  activity 
which  we  are  too  vacillating  and  indifferent  to 
imitate,  and,  whilst  our  officers  have  been  ban- 
queting at  Ptuis  or  at  Constantinople,  hate 
won  successes  the  glory  of  which  we  are  not  eten 
ashamed  that  we  do  not  share.  True  wc  haw 
seen  almost  every  useful  measure  of  the  sessi* 
abandoned,  in  consideration  of  the  war ;  we  hare 
had  new  offices  created,  to  consolidate  and  purify 
the  domestic  preparations  for  its  efficient  prosectt- 
tion;  we  have  seen  our  Prime  Minister  feebly 
explain  away  his  own  declarations  that  it  waste 
prove  good-for-nothing  when  consummated ;  bat 
the  radical  and  most  impressive  features  of  «f 
policy  thus  far  have  been,  tardiness  of  acti*» 
indecision  of  purpose,  a  gross  neglect  of  the  rstd 
obvious  instrumentalities  of  honourable  and  pSJ 
manent  success,  a  hankering  after  inglorious  tf" 
fatal  alliances,  and  a  sacrifice  of  the  advantafSi 
of  our  ordinary  legislation,  to  the  indolence,  !•• 
consistency,  and  pretentiousness  with  which  t> 
have  discharged  our  extraordinarr  duties. 

But  we  do  not  despair,  either  of  the  hxmiiliati* 
of  Bussia,  the  emancipation  of  Europe,  or  *• 
honour  of  England.  The  Turks  are  taking  <*• 
of  the  first ;  its  accomplishment  will,  with  ftj 
^^vL  o£  Kossuth  and  ^lozzini,  be  a  guarantee  w 
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lb  second ;  and  the  people  are  alivo  to  the  last. 
Bo  intent  are  they  on  the  all-ahsorbing  topic,  that 
lb  revolution  in  Spain  (a  pitiable  outcome  of 
ifiill  more  pitiable  corruptions)  almost  fails  to 
vin  any  of  their  notice,  or  engage  any  of  their 
nlicitades.  The  only  rival  it  has  in  their  in- 
tonst,  is  the  "  Holy  War  of  Belgravia,"  which 
9w^  regard  with  contempt,  however,  rather  than 
w&L  anxiety.  They  listen  to  Kossuth  with 
■tinisiastic  sympathy,  and  await  every  new 
brdopment  of  the  conflict  with  profound  expoc- 
tacy.  They  subscribe  their  contributions  with 
inadiness,  if  possible,  too  generous;  and,  in  the 


meantime,  from  none  of  their  more  serious  or 
entertaining  pursuits  will  they  be  diverted ;  but 
work  with  an  industry,  play  with  a  zest,  and 
worship  with  a  reverence,  undiminished  by  all 
the  taxes  made  on  their  credulity,  their  sympa- 
thies, or  their  wealth.  Trade  is  good :  the 
national  heart  is  sound :  and,  we  have,  conse- 
quently, every  assurance  that  though  our  states- 
men may  be  irresolute,  our  country  will  be 
betrayed  into  no  open  dishonour,  and  will  be 
driven,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  of  the 
popular  instinct,  into  a  position  worthy  of  its 
traditions,  its  resources,  and  its  name. 


THE    BOY'S    OWN    BOOK. 


(hr  golden  sands,  beside  the  sea, 

There  sat  a  little  child ; 
Silent  and  motionless  he  sat. 

As  by  a  dream  beguiled. 

A  rippling  sound  came  off  the  sea, 

A  murmur  through  the  air. 
Bat,  still  as  sleep,  and  silently. 

The  musing  boy  sat  there. 

The  sunbeam  danced,  the  wild  gull  flew, 

The  boat  rocked  on  the  sea  ; 
Moved  the  dry  grass,  and  all  around, 

But  motionless  was  he. 

There  came  a  flsherman  along. 

To  watch  the  rising  tide ; 
He  saw,  and  wondered  at,  the  boy. 

Then,  sat  down  by  his  side. 

"  Vhy  sit  you  there,  and  watch  the  sea  ?'* 
Se  asked,  with  curious  look  ; 


Then  said  the  boy,  with  kindling  cheek, 
"  It  is  my  story  book. 

"  All  day  I  sit  upon  these  sands, 

To  read  the  sea  alone ; 
For,  every  day,  it  brings  a  tale. 

And  each  a  different  one.'' 

"With  scornful  smile  upon  his  lip. 

The  fisherman  replied, 
**  Now,  let  me  hear  you  tell  the  tale 

That  came  with  thi^  day's  tide." 

"With  eagerness  the  boy  looked  up. 
But  when  he  caught  that  glance 

Of  scorn,  that  seemed  to  doubt  his  tale, 
He  eyed  the  man  askance ; 

*'  Nay  !  if  you  cannot  read  it  there, 

It  is  not  meant  for  you. 
Besides,"  said  he,  and  shook  his  head, 

'*  You  would  not  think  it  true." 
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^rmtU  on  the  Shores  of  the  Baltic.  Extended  to 
Moscow.  By  S.  S.  Hill.  London  :  Hall,  Virtue, 
ttd  Co.     1854. 

Ill  writer  of  this  volume  informs  us  that  the 
^rtde  of  the  matter  it  contains  formed  the  earlier 
pwtion  of  a  narrative  of  which  many  of  the 
■ftbiequent  chapters  have  been  already  published, 
•Od  favourably  received.  The  turn  which  events 
"•^  latterly  taken,  and  which  have  directed  the 
fyes  of  Europe  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  has 
'^uced  him  to  publish  also  an  account  of  his 
rilit  to  the  towns  and  coasts  which  our  ships  are 
blockading,  in  the  hope  that  the  report  of  a 
'^toparatively  recent  visitor  will  be  found  ac- 
|Bptable  at  the  present  crisis.  Sailing  from 
^on,  Mr,  Hili  crossed  over  to  Hamburgh, 


thence  to  Copenhagen.  His  sketches  of  both 
these  cities  are  graphic  and  interesting.  At  the 
latter  place  he  visited  a  novel  kind  of  establish- 
ment, which,  existing  under  the  name  of  an 
hospital,  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a 
maison  de  sante  on  a  large  scale.  He  recommends 
the  erection  of  such  establishments  in  London, 
and  other  large  towns,  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  such  institutions,  if  adopted  here,  and  made 
available  to  all  classes,  at  such  charges  as  they 
could  afford  to  pay  for  accommodation  and 
medicid  attendance,  would  prosper  well.  The 
bloody  and  barbarous  atrocities  which  disgrace 
our  free  hospitals,  and  make  the  names  of  their 
brutal  perpetrators  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  hu- 
manity,  would  bo  impossiblQ  \Uidftx  ^ 
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which  was  not  eleemosynary;  the  charity  which 
is  now  extorted  by  corporate  bodies,  who  abuse 
it  to  their  own  purposes,  would  then  be  pcr- 
Bonally  applied — and  hundreds,  who  now  find 
the  hospital  but  a  vestibule  to  the  dissecting 
table,  would  be  restored  to  health  and  to  society — 
and  the  public  would  no  longer  be  shocked  by 
the  murderous  disclosures  made  from  time  to 
time  of  what  takes  place  in  the  human  shambles 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  support  by  rolun- 
tary  contributions. 

On  our  arrival  at  this  hospital  (says  Mr.  Hill),  we 
fouDd  a  neat  biiiKling,  with  an  omple  court,  arouml 
which  wore  for  the  most  part  the  donnitories  of  the 
poor,  who,  of  necessity,  receive  the  henelit  of  the  insti- 
tution. But  upon  one  of  tlie  sides  there  were  apart- 
ments for  those  who  came  rather  for  a  better  assurance 
of  good  nursing  and  attendance  than  they  could  get  at 
home,  than  from  poverty.  In  tlie  court  were  walks  and 
avenues  of  trees,  and  benches  for  seats ;  and  here  we 
found  all  the  tenants  of  the  house  of  charity  who  were 
not  RO  bad  as  to  require  confmcment  to  their  rooms, 
consisting  of  both  the  easy  in  circumstances  and  the 
indigent,  taking  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air  and  fine 
weather  together.  It  seemed  Uke  a  kind  of  republic  of 
invalids.  The  artizan  and  his  master,  and  men  yet  fur- 
ther removed  from  one  anotlier  by  the  ordinary  usages 
of  society,  sat  upon  tlie  same  bench  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  and,  apparently  quite  free  from  the  pride 
on  one  side,  and  the  envy  upon  the  other,  that  are  too 
often  entei-tained  by  parties  bearing  similar  relations  in 
life  to  one  another.  The  apartments  of  the  poor  in 
this  hospital  were  clean  and  airy,  and  tlieir  tenants 
were  apparently  well  attended.  The  apartments  of  the 
independent  tenants  had  the  advantage  only  of  more 
luxury  in  the  fumitiu-c ;  the  attendance  was  the  same 
as  in  the  rest. 

From  Copenhagen  our  traveller  proceeded  to 
Christiana  and  Gottenburg,  and  thence  makes 
the  passage  across  Sweden,  through  the  great 
chain  of  lakes  and  canals  which  connects  that 
port  with  Stockholm.  Having  inspected  the 
Swedish  capital,  for  an  account  of  which  wo 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume,  he  proceeds 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  visiting  successively  Abo,  Helsingfors, 
Revel,  and  Cronstadt,  on  his  route  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  ho  is  permitted  to  land  after  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  examination.  The  following 
is  his  account  of  the  famous  Nevski  Perspective : 

An  idea  of  the  effect  produced  on  a  stranger  upon 
entering  this  street  for  the  first  time,  might  only  be 
conveyed  in  description  by  designating  it  a  double  line 
of  lofty  palaces,  with  a  wide  and  well-paved  space  be- 
tween them,  and  freed  from  the  sameness  incident  to 
too  great  regularity  by  some  variety  in  the  style  of  the 
buildings,  and  by  eridences  at  every  step  that  it  is  the 
centre  of  commerce,  and  the  seat  of  the  more  active  and 
wealthy  of  the  industrious  inhabitants  of  the  capital. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  stranger is  the 

display  of  paintings  suspended  from  the  walls  of  the 
houses,  or  covering  almost  every  shutter,  from  the 
ground  floor  bometimes  even  to  the  highest  appartenunt 

of  the  buildings The  trades  and  avocations  of 

the  tenants  of  the  apartments  are  significantly  indicated 
by  these  signs If,  for  instance,  we  would  pur- 
chase groceries we  have  only  to  look  out  for 

a  sign,  and  we  shal]  not  search  long  before  we  find 
a  picture  with  tea-chests  and  sngar-hogsheads,  very 
likely  accompanied  by  amusing  drawings  representing 
the  production  of  their  contents,  from  the  negro  grind - 
Jng  the  canct  and  the  Chinese  foiling  the  tea-leaves,  till 

thejr  severally  become  articles  of  commerce  in  retail; 

suid  ^yen  vp  to  the  shopman  Tending  th^m  Ixom  \Mibin4 


the  oonnter  within.  If  we  wish  to  buy  Bhoee,  we  ha^ 
but  to  look  about,  till  we  see  the  painting  of  so^^ 
aproned  arti/an,  probably  a  stoiy  or  two  high,  bu^^ 
at  work  with  the  awl,  while  another  is  represented, 
the  act  of  trying  on.  If  we  want  a  cup  of  coffee  or  <^^ 
^e  soon  find  a  sliutter  crowded  with  the  representi^^^ 
of  cofiee-i>ots,  tea-pots,  and  cups  and  saucera,  and  Ji^f^ 
only  to  enter  to  bo  served  with  some  of  the  best  in  t6« 

world,  of  tea  especially Horses,  cania^ 

equipages  of  every  kind  figure  here;  in  short,  eraj. 
thing  for  sale  or  hire,  from  a  pin  to  a  colomn  of  marUc^ 
or  from  a  go-cart  to  an  equipage  fit  for  an  emperor. . . 
....  More  than  once,  indieed,  when  unattended  by  t 
cicerone,  I  had  to  draw  the  tradesman  from  behind  his 
counter  to  point  out  the  article  I  was  in  want  of. ... . 
On  one  occasion  I  was  in  company  with  a  friend,  md 
when  we  had  pointed  out  to  the  shopman  whit  we 
thought  represented  a  pair  of  gloves,  he  presented  m 
with  a  pair  of  breeches.  But  the  mistake  was  eerily 
corrected ;  for,  such  is  the  discernment  natural  to  iH 
who  profit  by  their  intelligence,  that  we  had  only  to 
thrui^t  our  hands  instead  of  our  legs  into  the  bnecbei, 
and  we  were  understood  in  a  moment. 

From  St.  Petersburg  Mr.  HUl  paid  aTisitto  * 
Cronstadt,  and  spent  a  day  in  inspecting  theisbnd 
and  its  fortifications.  He  found  the  merchant 
harbour  full  of  the  ships  of  all  nations,  among 
which  the  English  predominated.  He  describes 
the  various  fort^  and  defences  which  comnund 
the  approaches  to  the  capital,  and  which  can 
bring  above  400  guns  to  bear  upon  a  hostile 
squadron.  He  estimates  the  Bussian  fleet  at 
about  400  vessels  of  war  of  all  denominationi; 
the  first-class  vessels,  he  tells  us,  arc  conatrocted 
in  the  dockyards  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  floated 
down  to  Cronstadt  within  enormous  frames  called 
camels.  When  a  ship  has  been  launched,  one  of 
these  camels  is  sunk  in  the  dock  in  which  ihe 
lies,  and  the  ship  is  run  into  it  through  an  qiffl- 
ing,  which  is  then  closed  up.  The  machine  ii 
now  pumped  dry,  and  by  its  buoyancy  floats  the 
vessel  over  the  shallows  to  the  haven  where  dw 
is  equipped.  The  town  of  Cronstadt  is  dirided 
into  two  portions,  the  marine  and  commeraal; 
belonging  to  the  former  are  the  naval  achool,  the 
hospitals,  and  the  arsenals — and  to  the  latter  the 
Gastinnoi  Dvor,  or  bazaar,  and  a  Lutheran,  tt 
English,  and  a  Eussian  Church.  The  population 
of  the  town  is  about  10,000  in  winter  and  30,000 
in  sunmier. 

After  spending  some  time  in  St.  Petersbm?. 
Mr.  Hill  journeyed  in  the  diligence  to  Moscow,  • 
distance  of  something  more  than  500  EngKi 
I  miles,  and  which  occupied  three  daje  and  nights 
in  the  transit.  Of  Eussian  life  in  Moaoow  he 
gives  us  some  new,  original,  and  rather  leatA' 
able  details.  His  volume  on  the  whole  ia  wd^ 
and  agieeably  written,  and  may  be  referred  tB 
with  pleasure  and  advantage  by  all  desaioos  ot 
knowing  something  of  the  daily  life  and  mann^ 
of  the  Kussians,  and  of  the  natural  leaouroes « 
the  country. 

A  Model  for  Men  of  Butinets ;  or,  Leetures  w  ^ 
Character  of  Nehemiah,  By  HroH  Stowell,  l^A- 
London:  Hatchard  and  Co.  Manchester:  Biw* 
sliaw  and  Blacklock.     1864. 

,  This  volume  consists  of  fourteen  familiar  lectoK^ 
\  &Oi\^x^\^isr^  ^  Manehester  andienoe^  upon  ^ 
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bmcter  of  Nehemiah,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in 
ZM  Tarioos  phases  in  the  Old  Testament.  There 
k4VBr  was  a  time  when  such  a  model  as  is  here 
OMOited  to  the  contemplation  of  the  man  of 
nwifffffli  was  more  wanted.  The  following  ad- 
in,  which  we  copy  for  the  henefit  of  all  whom 
kmay  concern,  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
mM.  and  outspoken  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Hmrell  speaks  his  mind  to  the  men  of  Man- 
iMter:— 

^  selfish  extravagance,  or  rash  speculations,  what 
imbers  subject  themselves  to  liabilities  which  their 
CNirces  do  not  warrant ;  or  plunge  into  debts  which 
iir  have  no  prospect  of  discharging !  It  is  not  un- 
Nwnon  for  the  commercial  world  to  be  shaken — con- 
r^ied — dislocated — by  the  gambUng  spirit  which  seems 
^■iodically  to  take  possession  of  it,  impelling  men  to 
4Ab  all  apon  a  throw.  In  their  haste  to  be  rich,  they 
4ne  principle  and  pmdence  behind  them.  Bent  on 
kk  own  enriohment,  they  have  no  regard  for  the  in- 
WKta  of  others.  No  doubt  there  is  a  wholesome 
■teprise  in  business  which  ought  not  to  be  discouraged, 
■i  to  which  a  certain  range  and  latitude  must  be  ac- 
mM  ;  bat  when  that  range  and  latitude  intrench  on 
ihi  zightB  of  others,  they  intrench,  however  stealthily, 
01  the  Uw  of  God.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man's 
ilntMrns  are  honest — bis  measures  must  be  prudent. 
Vkikt  integrity  actuates,  wisdom  must  restrain.  I  do 
Mt  deny  that  a  man  of  integrity  may  be  unsuccessful  in 
Uiyhuia,  that  insolvency  may  overtake  him  unawares ; 
b  nay  find  himself  involved  in  difficulties  which  he 
mU  not  avert,  and  embarrassments  which  he  could  not 
Imee ;  and  he  ma^  shine  all  the  more  brightly  by  his 
MSdnet  in  such  circumstances.  But  when  a  man 
Indies  out  into  such  speculations,  far  beyond  the 
■mm  of  his  capital,  or  when  he  indulges  in  a  style  of 
m§  which  he  has  no  income  to  justify,  then  at  once  he 
I  asking  shipwreck  of  uprightness,  he  is  sacrificing 
4b<n  to  himself.  **  Owe  no  man  anything,'*  is  as  much 
tXnna  precept  as  '*  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  or  **  Thou 
Ml  do  no  murder.** 

koe  is  nothing  very  novel,  it  may  be  urged, 
1  admonitions  of  this  kind ;  hut  novelty  was  not 
la  preacher's  aim  in  the  execution  of  his  present 
nk.  The  work  is  in  fact  throughout  an  illustra- 
an  of  a  very  old-fashioned  kind  of  morality — 
Ifi  morality  of  the  Bible — which  it  is  tlio  writer's 
ia  to  interweave  with  the  practices  of  business, 
nd  we  can  hut  wish  and  pray  that  his  efforts 
uy  be  crowned  with  success. 


&tf  to  Domestic  Servants,  de.  By  a  Butler  iu  a 
Gentleman's  Family.  Second  Edition.  London : 
Huniltou,  Adams,  and  Co.     1854. 

hi  anther  of  this  little  work,  appreciating  the 
nilne  of  good  advice,  and  knowing  the  tcmpta- 
^ODE  of  his  class,  addresses  to  them  a  coutbc  of 
brief  homilies  intended  to  arouse  them  to  a  per- 
Button  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  inscpar- 
die  firom  their  lot.  It  would  be  cosy  to  throw 
tidieale  upon  the  attempt  of  "  a  butler  in  a  gentle- 
•■ttn's  fiimily  "  to  intermeddle  with  the  functions 
)f  the  divine ;  but  for  our  port  we  would  rather 
i^oond  the  good  man's  efforts  to  disseminate  a  little 
rtdbsome  counsel,  given  in  a  plain  way,  to  those 
Ao  have  need  of  it.  There  is  nothing  here  that 
Kll  do  John  or  Cook  any  harm,  but  much,  on  the 
ontraiyi  that  may  do  them  good  by  making  them 
«(te  mm  and  women,  and  consequently  better 


servants.  Those  who  would  countenance  the 
butler  in  his  philanthropic  endeavour  cannot  do 
better  than  circulate  his  book  among  those  for 
whose  advantage  it  was  intended. 


History  and  Progress  of  the  Temperance  Reforma- 
tion in  Great  Britain  and  other  Countries  of  the 
Globe,  dc. ;  and  a  Flea  for  a  Maine  Law.  By 
J\MEs  Silk  Buckingham.  London:  Partridge, 
Oakey,  and  Co.     1854. 

The  part  which  Mr.  Buckingham  took  in  advo- 
cating the  principles  of  the  Temperance  Eefor- 
mation  at  its  rise  did  him  great  honour,  and 
deserves  to  be  worthily  remembered.  In  this,  the 
fourth  number  of  his  **  Coming  Era  of  Practical 
Reform,"  he  has  appeared  as  the  historian  of  that 
great  movement,  wliich  may  be  characterised  as 
the  most  singular,  as  it  is  unquestionably  the 
most  important,  in  its  influences  upon  society 
which  modem  times  have  witnessed.  When  the 
complete  history  of  the  progress,  and  we  trust 
the  triumph  of  the  temperance  cause  shall  come 
to  be  written,  the  record  before  us  will  afford 
valuable  materials  for  whomsoever  shall  under- 
take the  work.  Without  wishing  to  discourage 
or  disparage  any  advocate  of  tee-totalism,  we 
must  add  that  it  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
some  popular  productions  on  the  same  subject — 
being  written  throughout  in  a  clear  and  masterly 
style,  and  abounding  in  irresistible  appeals  in 
which  facts  rather  than  words  are  the  argiiment. 


Report  of  Twenty-one  Years'  Experience  of  the  Dick 
Bequestyfor  Elevating  the  Character  and  Position 
of  the  Parochial  Schools  and  Schoolmasters  in  tJie 
Counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  dc.  By 
Allan  Menzies.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edin- 
burgh and  London.  Brown  and  Co.,  Aberdeen. 
1854. 

It  happens  that  we  have  been  under  the  obliga- 
tion at  various  periods  during  the  last  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  of  making  partial  inquisition  into  the 
application  of  funds  and  property  demised  in 
England,  for  centuries  past,  with  the  view,  on  the 
part  of  the  testators,  of  providing  a  gratuitous 
education  for  the  children  of  the  poor  and  needy, 
who,  unless  they  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  charity, 
will  not  receive  it  at  all.  It  is  painful  to  be 
obliged  to  state  that,  with  some  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, our  researches,  so  far  as  they  have  ex- 
tended through  the  English  counties,  have  resulted 
in  little  more  than  the  eliciting  of  two  discredit- 
able facts — the  one  is,  that  wherever  the  funds 
and  estates  demised  have  been  sufficient  to  main- 
tain an  effective  educational  establishment,  care 
has  been  taken  that  the  cliildren  of  the  poor  shall 
be  shut  out  from  the  benefits  it  confers,  or  if 
admitted,  shall  partake  of  them  only  in  a  very 
partial  way — the  other,  that  where  the  funds  are 
not  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  the  education 
provided  is  no  temptation  to  the  rich,  there  job- 
bery is  at  work,  and  the  post  of  instructor  is  a 
sinecure  into  which  some  cripple,  ne'er-do-well, 
dolt,  dunderhead,  or  perhaps,  drunluurd^  i&h<^\&ta'l 
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by  some  parocliial  despot  to  save  his  own  pocket. 
The  whole  management  of  most  of  the  educational 
endowments  in  England,  look  at  it  from  what 
point  of  view  we  may,  is  calculated  only  to  excite 
tlic  intcnsest  feelings  of  humiliation  and  disgust. 
The  part  which  our  aristocracy,  gentry,  and  even 
our  upper  middle  classes  enact  with  regard  to  the 
poor  in  this  respect  is  just  that  of  robbers  and 
plunderers.  Charitable  individuals,  moved  by 
the  appeal  of  a  whole  people  perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge,  give  and  bequeath  their  property  to 
provide  them  instruction — and  forthwith  the 
wealthy  and  well-to-do  step  in  and  intercept  the 
flow  of  benevolence,  appropriating  all  that  is  worth 
having  to  themselves,  leaving  only  the  dregs  to 
the  rightful  recipients.  This  has  been  the  mode 
of  operation  so  long  that  it  is  naturalized  among 
Christian  English,  and  excites  neither  surprise 
nor  animadversion,  and  while  it  jars  so  strangely 
witli  the  spirit  of  class  distinction  which  every- 
wliere  prevails,  its  tendency  is  rather  to  intensify 
than  to  moderate  that  spirit.  The  sons  of  gentle- 
men, and  the  sons  of  peasants,  though  educated 
under  the  same  charity,  where  the  first  get  the 
cream  and  the  last  the  skimmed  milk,  are  sepa- 
rated by  an  impassable  barrier,  and  under  the 
distinctive  appellations  of  "nobs"  and  "snobs," 
are,  the  former  coddled,  and  the  latter  snubbed, 
through  the  whole  course  of  their  pupilage.  The 
rich  man's  son,  whose  sire  can  afford  to  fee  the 
master,  gets  a  classical  education,  while  the  son 
of  the  artizan  or  peasant,  if  he  cannot  educate 
himself,  plods  on  in  the  blindest  ignorance.  "We 
need  hardly  refer  to  late  disgraceful  exposures  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  proof  of  what 
we  assert ;  they  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  our  readers. 

Another  disgusting  fact  not  to  be  ignored  in 
relation  to  education^  endowments  in  England,  is 
the  virtual  embezzlement  and  swindling  (though 
it  is  not  customary  to  call  such  acts  by  their 
right  names  when  the  criminals  are  bodies  corpo- 
rate) of  which  all  experience  teaches  us  they  are 
sure  to  become  the  medium.  The  chief  care  of  guar- 
dians and  trustees  among  us  seems  to  be  to  devour 
their  trusts.  Never  does  an  investigation  take  place 
into  the  management  of  any  charity,  be  it  educa- 
tional or  not,  without  this  delicate  fact  becoming 
as  apparent  as  the  sun  at  noon-day.  Exposures 
of  gross  abominations  of  this  kind,  practised  in  a 
suburb  of  London,  are  going  on  while  we  write — 
in  fact  they  are  always  going  on  when  the  records 
of  public  charities  are  being  examined.  To  look 
into  the  secret  history  of  an  old  English  charity 
is  as  sure  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  robbery  and 
rascality,  as  to  look  into  a  sewer  is  to  gaze  upon 
filth.  If  there  be  any  exceptions,  they  will  be 
found  among  institutions  of  a  later  date,  which 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  grow  rotten.  It  might 
be  well  for  intending  testators  to  ponder  over 
these  things,  and  to  consider  whether  it  might 
not  bo  as  wise  to  appropriate,  during  their  lives, 
their  wealth  to  some  useful  purpose,  as  to  leave  it 
to  be  sweated  by  a  clique  of  oily  knaves  when  it 
18  once  within  their  clutches,  or  to  be  guttled  and 
^bblod  away  at  the  periodical  feeds  of  a  coT]^rate 


body,  whose  conscience  and  "  whose  god  is  t) 
belly." 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  away  from  these  d^ 
ing  and  monstrous  abuses  to  the  perusal  of  (ft 
volume  before  us.  It  is  the  third  decennial  r^ 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Dick  Bequest,  and  it  de&dli 
with  admirable  clearness  and  perspicacity  the 
measures  and  regulations  under  which  its  adm- 
nistration  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  carried 
out.  We  can  but  regard  it  as  a  document  whidi, 
while  reflecting  the  highest  honour  on  all  paitiis 
concerned  in  the  management  of  the  mamficent 
legacy  of  the  donor,  is  one  also  of  immense  piae- 
tical  value,  as  illustrative  of  the  spirit  vhiA 
should  always  preside  in  affairs  of  such  moment) 
and  of  the  true  method  by  which  the  utmost  good 
may  be  effected.  We  must  say  a  few  wordi  rf 
the  founder  of  this  bequest,  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  reader.  James  Dick  was  bom  in  the 
burgh  of  Forres,  Morayshire,  in  1743.  At  liie 
age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  the  West  Indies,  nd 
returned  to  England  twenty  years  after  with  a 
considerable  fortune,  which  he  afterwards  laige^ 
increased  by  j u dicious  speculations.  He  resided  ii 
London,  near  the  gate  of  the  Artillery  Gromd, 
Finsbury,  and  was  known  among  a  small  but  aeleet 
circle  of  Mends  as  a  plain,  worthy  man,  who  called 
his  guests  Friend  so-and-so.  He  had  an  onlyeoBf 
who  died  of  consumption  at  twenty  yean  of  age. 
He  had  also  a  daughter,  who  married  a  captaiftof 
marines,  and  to  whom  he  left  at  his  deift 
£36,000.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  hot  i 
remarkably  benevolent  disposition.  At  bis  deaAi 
which  took  place  in  1828,  he  left  the  bulk  of  fcii 
fortune,  amounting  to  nearly  £120,000,  to  k 
applied  to  the  maintenance  and  assistance  of  ftB 
country  parochial  schoolmasters,  as  by  law  estdh 
lished,  in  the  three  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Baaft 
and  Moray,  excluding  the  royal  burghs. 

This  noble  bequest,  fortunately  for  the  inhaK- 
tants  of  the  three  favoured  counties,  fell  into  good 
hands,  the  trustees,  of  whom  the  Marquis  rf 
Dalhousie  is  at  present  at  the  head,  being  dl  B« 
of  high  character,  and,  as  their  deeds  proclaaii 
earnestly  desirous  of  working  to  the  best  advantip 
the  ample  means  at  their  disposal.  The  finA 
have  not  been  administered  merely  as  an  dee* 
mosynary  aid  for  the  relief  of  indigence,  but  h«f» 
been  discriminatingly  apportioned  as  the  rewiri 
of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  schoolmasttf^ 
whose  literary  character  they  are  thus  made  ft* 
means  of  elevating.  To  quote  the  words  of  fl* 
Report : — 

The  view  upon  which  the  trustees  proceeded  wii  to 
adopt  a  system  which  should  aflfect  the  school  benefiflij 
in  all  its  relations — that  the  principle  of  divbion,  !»• 
conveying  Mr.  Dick's  bounty  to  the  deserving  teiAffi 
should  be  such  as  to  advance  at  the  same  time  theWB^ 
procal  claim  of  tlio  bequest  to  have  the  school  eWvrtli 
and  improved,  and  to  make  this  claim  be  felt,  not  «# 
by  the  schoolmaster,  but  by  every  one  connected  wi* 
the  school,  and  interested  in  its  well-beinjg  and  pwp* 
--that  the  attention  of  all  should  be  directed  ei»  ^ 
his  duty  in  connexion  with  the  school,  and  that  tbii* 
who  had  the  power  to  supply  any  deficiency  sbouM  *• 
induced  to  make  an  exertion  for  that  purpose.  Xfc* 
the  bequest  would  not  descend  upon  the  pariuh** 
^^ere  by  an  irresistible  fatality,  wit^iout  regaid  to  ^0^ 
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qmt  jood  or  evil,  bnt  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  thing 
tebestriTen  for,  not  for  the  good  of  the  receiver  alone, 
liitfor  the  benefit  of  all  interested  in  the  school,  and  to 
obuin  which  all  might  more  or  less  contribute  by  their 
eftrts— tlie  electors  by  the  choice  of  a  well-qurtlified 
teteher — ^the  teacher  by  diligent  advancement  in  learning 
ad  skill — ^tbe  heritors  by  giving  ample  endowment — the 
■ioister  by  his  superintendence  and  the  intiuence  of  his 
Mmsel  with  teacher  and  parents — the  people  at  large  by 
■eenring  regular  attendance,  enlarging  their  children's 
Ud  of  study,  and  seconding  by  their  authority  at  home 
die  teacher's  etforts  for  their  improvement — and  the 
■ttbylery  by  a  wholesome  and  elevating  intluence 
Wooght  to  bear  upon  all  parties  and  subjects,  and  es- 
pedally  upon  the  vital  matter  of  tho  religious  training 
if  the  pupils. 

The  Report  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
pnt,  commencing  with  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Dick, 
BKploins  the  general  principle  of  management, 
nd  treats  of  the  bequest  in  its  relation  to  the 
■hoolmaster,  whom  it  exalts  as  well  as  benefits 
peeaniarily — ^in  its  relation  to  the  electors — in  its 
nktion  to  the  minister  and  presbytery — in  its 
nhtion  to  tho  heritors — and  in  its  relation  to  the 
pnple,  whose  religious  and  intellectual  advantage 
■•  its  grand  end  and  object.  The  second  part 
my  be  r^^ded  as  a  practical  essay  on  popular 
fldncation,  and  treats  at  considerable  length  upon 
A  laeh  educational  matters  as  come  within  tho 
pnvince  of  the  schoolmaster.  It  is  evident  to  us, 
ftom  the  perusal  of  these  pages,  that  the  trustees 
ind  managers  of  this  noble  fond  have  made  up 
%ax  minds  to  get  nothing  short  of  sound  sub- 
itnitial  scholarship,  and  that  too  in  active  and 
Hrriceable  operation,  in  return  for  the  largess 
wWoh  tho  bequest  enables  them  to  bestow  upon 
ftflie  who  shall  qualify  themselves  to  receive  it. 
Coondering  the  status  of  the  recipients,  the  attain- 
vmt  of  this  qualification  is  no  child's  play — a 
iJince  at  the  Examination  Papers  in  Appendix  I. 
^  suffice  to  satisfy  any  one  on  this  point.  We 
congratulate  the  schoolmasters  of  Aberdeen,  Banff, 
ttd  Moray,  not  only  upon  their  participation  in 
fte  emoluments  of  the  bequest,  but  upon  the 
honourable  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by 
ttfi  trustees  and  managers,  testified  by  tho  price 
•*  which  that  participation  must  be  purchased. 
Ill  conclusion,  wo  would  if  we  could  speak  in 
iQch  terms  of  this  volume  as  should  induce  all 
^  are  interested  in  the  efficient  regulation  and 
p'OBperity  of  educational  endowments  to  procure 
^  m  themselves. 


^  Scottish  Review.  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Social 
Progress  and  General  Literature.  No.VII.  July, 
1854.    Glasgow  :  Scottish  Temperance  League. 

*Hl  present  number  of  this  cheap  quarterly  con- 
Woa  several  very  capital  papers,  and  is,  upon  the 
^kole,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  superior  to  most 
'^  have  gone  before.  The  biographical  sketch 
^  John  Foster,  though  nothing  more  than  a 
■ketch,  is  remarkably  like  the  original,  and  must 
Jonvey  a  truthful  idea  of  the  man  to  those  who 
•J^  him  not,  as  it  recals  him  bodily  to  us  who 
*ttew  him  well.  The  paper  on.Modoni  Criticism, 
^^h  rather  cruel  towards  Mr.  Dallas,  is  un- 
doubtedly correct  in  its  philosophy,  and  is  fUU  of 


matter  and  of  sensible  thinking.  We  hope  the 
author  will  favour  us  with  his  own  definition  of 
poetry  in  the  concluding  paper  which  we  are 
promised.  The  introductory  article  on  Epidemic 
Delusions  is  most  interesting,  and  likely,  we  trust, 
to  produce  a  salutiiry  effect.  But  this  number  of 
the  quarterly  presents  a  new  feature  in  a  story 
entitled  "  Scenes  from  Real  Life,"  intended  to 
illustrate  the  woes  and  miseries  of  intemperance. 
It  is  well  and  powerfully  told,  without  the  intro- 
duction of  a  syllable  verging  upon  the  romantic 
or  improbable.  We  should  be  glad  to  feel  that  it 
did  not  deserve  such  praise. 


Bokinga.  A  Novel.  By  Morton  Rae.  With 
Illustrations.  London  :  Ilookham  and  Sons. 
Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd.  Dublin :  Hodges 
and  Smith. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the  author  of 
this  volume,  that  Morton  Rae  is  nothing  more 
than  a  nomme  de  phime.  No  man,  nor  woman 
either,  should  seriously  set  about  delineating  men 
and  manners  who  has  not  more  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  in  his  or  her  composition  than 
tho  writer  of  this  imcom  for  table  book.  Morton 
Rae  has  made  sundry  feeble  attempts  at  the  por- 
trayal of  various  characters  in  these  pages,  but 
has  lamentably  failed  in  them  all — succeeding 
only  where  she  did  not  intend  to  succeed,  in  the 
revelation  of  her  own  character  to  wit,  which  we 
should  read  off  to  her  in  plain  terms  had  we  not 
more  regard  for  her  than  she  has  to  that  particular 
class  of  society  which  she  has  libelled  so  abomin- 
ably. The  plot  of  this  story,  though  not  good, 
is  the  best  thing  about  it,  and  might  have  been 
worked  up  by  a  clever  fictionist  into  an  interesting 
romance ;  but  tho  beings  who  stalk  before  us  in 
these  pages  arc  not  men  and  women — they  are 
rather  wooden  automata,  shaped  after  the  worst 
of  the  conventional  models  of  the  Minerva  Press 
school.  They  are  for  the  most  part  endowed  with 
repulsive  vices,  meannesses,  and  vanities ;  and  in 
place  of  virtues,  where  they  are  intended  to  be 
virtuous,  they  exhibit  a  few  comnilsive  sentimen- 
talities. The  language  of  the  story  is  an  odd 
mixture  of  indifferent  English  with  bad  French 
— a  loathsome  habit  in  which  neither  writers  nor 
talkers  of  any  character  are  known  to  indulge, 
but  which  here  vitiates  well  nigh  every  page  and 
sickens  the  reader  to  nausea.  There  is  actually 
a  lady  of  fashion  on  her  death-bed,  who  makes 
her  last  confession  in  this  mixed  dialect — talking 
of  the  hruyant  life  she  led  in  Paris,  and  the 
papillom  who  flitted  around  her !  The  heroes 
are  contemptible  puppies  without  manners  or  wit, 
and  the  heroines  not  much  better.  A  governess 
is  introduced,  as  "an  average  specimen  of  the 
genus,'*  and  the  portraiture  is  made  up  of  every- 
thing mean,  servile,  cringing,  hypocritical,  cruel, ' 
and  tyrannicid.  Pretty  female  testimony  this  to 
the  merits  of  a  class  to  whom  Morton  Rae,  what- 
ever she  has  been,  is  not  worthy  to  be  waiting- 
woman.  We  cannot  accept  the  scenes  and 
conversations  in  this  vol\im<j  \»  \;£93^ai^Tv:^\:^  ^\ 
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fashionable  life;  we  must  first  believe  that  the 
accidents  of  birth  and  station  are  fatal  to  the 
gifts  of  reason  and  common-sense — a  conclusion 
to  which  wc  arc  not  disposed  to  come  at  present. 


On  Decline  and  RestoiatUm  of  the  General  Health. 
Ju  a  series  of  Essays.  No.  I.  Debility  of  the 
Skiu,  Baths,  and  IJathing.  By  G.  W.  Piggott, 
M.A.    J.oiidon:  Routledge.     is.')^. 

Me.  Piggott  follows  in  the  track  of  Erasmus 
"Wilson  in  bis  endeavours  to  impress  upon  us  the 
importanf-o  of  attending  to  the  condition  of  the 
skin.  He  is  right  in  reminding  us  that  as  a 
nation  wo  are  shamefully  negligent  of  our  wants 
in  this  respect — and  may  not  be  far  WTong  in  his 
assertion,  that  **  if  the  working  classes  expended 
one  half  of  the  capit:d  on  baths  and  cleanliness 
which  they  do  upon  quack  medicines  and  drugs, 
the  national  health  would  reach  a  degree  of  sta- 
bility unknown  to  the  present  debilitated  race." 
His  little  work  contnins  some  valuable  particulars 
as  well  on  the  subject  of  baths  and  bathing  as 
on  the  functions  and  treatment  of  tlie  skin. 


A  Look  towards  the  Future  of  the  British  Colonies. 
Ttco  Letters  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
By  C.  D.  Archibald,  F  U.S.,  F.S.A.  London: 
Stanford.     1851. 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  recommend  the 
erection  of  the  British  Possessions  of  North  Ame- 
rica into  a  Vice  Royalty,  liereditaty  in  one  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  Eoyal  Family.  The 
effect  of  this  step  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  be,  to  put  an  end  to  the  discontent  and  to 
the  pmctical  evils  which  have  arisen  from  the  un- 
certain and  provisional  character  of  our  colonial 
constitutions.  He  would  grant  the  colonists  a 
constitution  as  nearly  as  possible  resembling  tliat 
of  the  mother  country ;  and  he  would  commence 
the  experiment  in  Canada,  because  through  Ca- 
nada, he  conceives,  lies  the  really  practicable  and 
permanent  route,  by  railway  lines,  to  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  and  India,  which  will  eventually 
become  the  great  high  road  of  commerce  between 
Western  Europe  and  Asia.  He  calculates  that 
this  direct  route  is  nearer  by  five  thousand  miles 
than  even  that  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  ;  while 
it  is  free  from  Uie  perils  to  life  and  property  always 
attendant  upon  interti'opical  transit.  There  are 
some  valuable  suggestions  in  these  letters;  but 
wo  protest  against  the  creation  of  hereditary 
honours  in  a  new  country,  as  a  step  vitally  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  progress.  Let  honours  be 
worn  by  those  who  win  them,  and  by  them  alone. 


Hie  Jordan  and  the  Rhine;  or,  the  East  and  the 
West,  Being  the  Remit  of  Five  Years*  Residence 
in  Syria,  and  Five  Years  Residence  in  fiermany. 
By  the  llev.  W.  Graham.  London:  Partridge, 
Oakey,  and  Co.     1854. 

We  have  here  a  goodly  volume  of  some  six  hun- 

drcd  pages,  made  up  of  a  ratlier  heterogeneous 

mass  of  Darrative,  speculative,  critical,  miacella 


would  have  been  wisely  kept  bock  from  public^ 
tion,  but  much  of  which  also  is  of  undoubted  lit,^ 
rary  value,  and  is  worthy  of  especial  notice  at  t^ 
present  crisis,     "hir,  Graham's  observations  of  l,„^ 
and  manners  in  the  East  are  minute,  graphic,  c:^ 
truthful;  and  we  may  have  occasion,  when     ^ 
have  more  space  at  command,  to  refer  to  thes^^ 
a  future  notice.     The  journal  of  his  residenc^eia 
Germany  is  not  nearly  so  interesting,  partiy  fr^ 
the  singular  and  incongruous  form  in  whicli  it 
appears — ^partly  from  the  pedantic  aspect  it  ms- 
sumes,  bristling  everywhere  with  those  stumbling- 
blocks  to  the   general   reader,   quotations  fiom 
Hebrew,    Greek,    Latin,    Arabic,    and  Gennan 
writers ;  but  chiefly  from  the  introduction  of  a 
host  of  trifling  and  irrelevant  matters  which  can- 
not possibly  interest  a  strangers-domestic  joyi  and 
sorrows,  with  the  reflections,  the  bad  versea,  and 
the  pious  prayers  to  which  they  give  rise.    Tha 
he  quotes  whole  pages  at  a  time ;  gives  us  Angoi- 
tine's  Paradise  in  Latin,  with  a  free  translation  of 
his  own,  so  free  in  parts  (see  the  third  and  £mrth 
verses)  as  to  bear  no  manner  of  resemblance  to  tha 
original ;  and  then  adds  a  German  version,  wbidi 
being  tolerably  good,  may  serve  as  a  compeDBOtioB 
to  those  who  can  understand  it :  though  what  upon 
earth  Augustine's  Paradise    has  to  do  vith  a 
journal  of  a  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhiae 
we  cannot  imagine.    Mr.  Graham  is  a  misaionaij, 
imd,  of  course,  is  heroically  orthodox ;  hence  ba 
never  writes  so  well  as  when  directing  hisstreng^ 
against  the  scepticism  and  rationalism  of  the  Gtf- 
man  school.     He  has  wit  and  humour  of  i  rather 
heavy  sort  atconmiand,  and  on  such  occaaonacan 
bring  them  into  play.    For  example,  "  How,"  he 
asks — 

"  is  a  rationalistic  critic  at  his  text  like  an  iss  estiog 
thistles  ?"  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  exjtected  that  tqiw- 
tion  of  this  weight  and  compass  should  be  aaswered  ia 
oil  its  possible  bearinfcs :  this  would  require  mnehtinM 
and  labour,  and  a  critical  apparatus  of  considerable  diioA* 
sions.  All  I  intend  is  to  give  the  simplest,  easiest  pwnB 
in  comparison.  First,  then,  what  does  this  ikimi 
denote?  Answer:  It  denotes  the  Htubbom, tongh, n- 
yielding  text ;  forexample,  9foc  fy  6  \oyoQ  (Jobotl)t 
and  the  object  of  the  ass  is  to  remove  it  out  of  the  M 
or  at  least  bite  off  it8  prickles.  I  say  this  is  the  o^ 
or  end,  or  what  the  (iermaus  call  the  £ndzwec](  of  tbi 
ass,  in  the  action  specified.  If  the  weed  can  be  rem(>TWj 
well ;  if  it  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil,  and  will  not  wjl 
to  the  palling  of  the  ass,  then  yoii  must  try  to  reiMl^>^ 
as  innocuous  as  possible.  To  effort  this,  the  neaw^J 
tho  disposal  of  tlic  ass  are  two.  First,  as  the  stomif" 
of  the  donkey  is  of  a  strong  consistency,  and  its  digc>tJ^ 
powers  good,  it  can  swallow  a  good  part  of  the  lbirt«» 
but  it  must  first  he  well  chewed.  Kven  so  the  nw»- 
alists  can  swallow  much  of  the  Word  of  God  '^'VJ 
sufficiently  chewed.  This  is  an  important  procews  •*» 
necessary  for  digestion.  But,  secondly,  much  of  iM 
thistle  will  yield  to  no  powers  of  mastication,  and  tbii 
the  ass  spits  out,  which  expulsory  action  of  the  •*»,*?'J 
bolises  the  remarkable  power  of  the  aboTe  meiitiot>7 
critics  to  resist  the  force  of  whole  sections  of  Sc^ 
tnre,  after  grammar,  philology,  ancient  mannscripta,  tt^ 
diilerent  versions  have  been  appealed  to  in  vain.  ThB*i 
in  fact,  the  main  points  of  this  hermenentictl  pftKtf* 
reduce  themselves  to  two,  like  the  functions  of  an  •* 
eating  thistles — chew  what  you  can,  and  spit  oiUtN 
remainder. 

To  many  readers  porticms  of  this  Tolume  will^ 


mass  of  narrative,  speculative,  critical,  miacella- 1  lo  many  readers  portKms  ot  tnis  Toiume  wiu»r 
neouB,  and  frifling  matter— ft  great  deal  ot  ^\i\QhL\^«t  YosoSbsn^^  tKdioui  and  mul  tgfr^fHi  w" 
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lare  is  a  gIabs  who  will  relish  the  whole.  The 
olume  is  printed  in  excellent  style,  and  does 
redit  to  the  Oxford  Press. 


itufs  at  Antioch ;  with  Sketches  of  Syrian  Life. 
By  F.  A.  Neal£,  Esq.  LoDdon  :  Eyre  and  Wil- 
liams.    1854. 


sketches  by  a  gentleman  who  resided  for 
igjht  jears  in  Syria,  and  who  evidently  cherishes 
tender  recollection  of  his  Syrian  home,  form  a 
olome  of  light  and  agreeable  reading.  They  arc 
Bade  up  of  the  author's  personal  observations  of 
i&  andmannersin  Antioch,  and  of  a  number  of  the 
lopular  talcs  which  form  the  oral  and  traditional 
omances  of  a  simple  people.  Life,  it  appears, 
nay  be  passed  very  pleasantly  at  Antioch  and  at 
rtlier  places  in  Syria,  and  a  degree  of  comfort,  and 
rren  of  state,  maintained,  at  an  outlay  which,  in 
England,  would  hardly  discharge  the  tailor's  bill 
)f  a  gentleman.  It  is  not  all  pleasure,  however, 
JTBn  in  Syria,  as  witness  the  following  confession 
bfMr.Neale:— 

We  will  tell  you  of  one  dreadful  visitation  to  which  we 
im  enoeed  through  a  aeries  of  year^  at  tliat  vile  place, 
Uizandretta.  Amongst  the  few  friends  that  met  toge- 
hsr  was  one  old  Hebrew,  a  very  abomination  in  beard 
ind  breath.  His  ordinary  dinners  consisted  of  garlic 
ind  ulad  oil,  tastefully  mixed  with  nuts,  dried  fruit,  and 
tewed  meat ;  his  pipes  of  tobacco  were  incessant ;  his 
lisUste  for  water  amounting  to  hydrophobia.  Once 
9Qn  a  time,  fifty  years  before  we  met,  he  acknowledged 
«M  very  hot  day,  to  have  been  guilty  of  bathing  ;  it  gave 
dm  a  bad  cold,  and  so  he  had  vowed  a  vow  and  re- 
HNuced  the  vile  habit.  ....  An  old  friend  of  ours,  a 
?Wuch  gentleman,  declared,  upon  his  honour,  that  lea 
^^omekei  tombaient  roides  mortes  as  they  flew  past  his 

teazd; and  yet  we  were  obliged,  by  the  cruel 

ixaeUoos  of  Oriental  etiquette,  to  embrace  und  kiss  this 
ibcnninable  vermin  every  time  that  business  had  sepa- 
^ttited'os  for  a  week,  because  he  was  a  consul  and  factor, 
iiid  we  were  attached  to  the  British  consular  scnice ; 
ttid,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs,  it  looked  loving  and  nice. 

3ome  of  the  domestic  pictures  of  the  Antiochians 
«re  such  as  will  not  be  found  in  the  volumes  of 
tmreUera  in  the  East,  who  rarely  stay  long  enough 
in  any  one  place  to  cultivate  such  intimacy  with 
tile  inhabitants  as  the  present  writer  has  evidently 
eiqoyed. 

4  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Oenliles,  as 
Tteorded  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  the  Kevelaticns, 
«(A  the  Church  of  tlie  Heavenly  Calliwj  By 
M.  P.    London :  Partridge,  Oakey,  and  Co.     1854. 

!»  any  blockhead  were  to  ask  us  how  far  it  is  from 
BlackMars  Bridge  to  the  middle  of  next  week, 
^  ihoold  probably — not  choosing  to  answer  a 
fed  according  to  his  folly — have  nothing  to  say 
^  him.  "We  feel  almost  in  a  similar  position  witli 
I'Bgard  to  this  book,  seeing  that  it  appeals  about 
■•  lenaibly  to  our  reasoning  faculties  as  would  the 
•We  silly  question.  The  author  has  put  the 
pitrphet  Darnel  and  the  seer  of  Patmos  to  the 
^^t6ire,  and  by  means  of  boot  and  thumb-screw 
tod  all  maimer  of  horrible  cruelties  has  got  out  of 
ftem  a  testimony  of  some  sort  in  favour  of  a 
'U)tion  of  some  sort,  relative  to  prophecy — of 
^bidh  we  are  yery  sure  he  has  no  coherent  idea 
'^naaelf,  but  which  he  would  have  the  public  pay 


for  and  swallow,  that  ho  may  profit  by  their 
gullibility.  The  pages  of  the  book  are  three- 
fourths  extract  from  the  Scriptures,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  dont  want  to  read  the 
whole,  a  column  of  small  print  runs  along  the 
margin,  containing  a  word  of  each  line  of  the  text 
— thus,  " glory  bullock  horns  unicorn!"  The 
work  is  illustrated  (?)  with  five  lithographic 
plates,  each  containing  nine  circles  formed  of 
texts  of  Scripture  written  in  the  form  of  round- 
robins:  iato  these  circular  pens  are  driven  all 
sorts  of  sonorous  and  portentous  names  and  titles 
— beasts  clean  and  unclean,  kings,  potentates,  and 
warriors,  fiery  furnaces  and  stormy  winds,  two 
griffins,  three  crowns,  and  ten  toes,  with  a  whole 
catalogue  of  amorphous  monsters  which  remind 
us  of  the  pickled  abortions  of  a  quack  doctor. 
What  to  make  of  the  whole  farrago  of  nonsense 
and  presumption  we  have  not  tbe  ^ight^^st  notion, 
and  in  this  respect  are  doubtless  in  the  precise 
predicament  of  the  author — who  dates  from  Ryde, 
be  it  known,  and  not  from  Hanwell. 


Poetical  Works  of  William  Cotrper.  Volume  HI. 
"With  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Lloyd,  Cotton, 
Brooke,  Darwin,  and  Hayley.  Edited  by  Robert 
Bell.     London :  J.  W.  Parker.     1854. 

This,  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Annotated 
Edition  of  the  English  Poets,  completes  the 
poetical  works  of  Cowpcr.  The  addition  of  se- 
lections from  the  works  of  contemporary  versifiers 
to  this  pocket  edition  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
our  religious  bards  was  a  happy  thought.  Tho 
selections  occupy  only  a  small  space  in  the 
volume ;  but  while  interesting  themselves  as  me- 
morials of  a  class  of  writers,  whom,  though  they 
may  now  be  well  spared,  we  would  not  willingly 
doom  to  oblivion,  they  serve,  by  comparison,  to 
exalt  the  recluse  of  Olney  to  the  pre-eminence 
which  is  his  due.  Let  us  recommend  this  edition 
of  Cowpcr  to  the  special  notice  of  our  friends :  if 
it  be  the  object  of  an  annotator  to  present  the  sub- 
ject of  his  critical  inquiry  in  a  living,  breathing 
form  to  the  mind's  eye  of  the  reader,  we  cannot 
regard  this  experiment  but  as  one  unusually  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Bell  has  had  access  to  resources  with 
which  previous  editors  have  not  been  favoured ; 
he  is  fully  aware  of  their  value,  and  has  made 
excellent  use  of  them  j  and  the  result  is  incom- 
parably the  best  edition  not  only  of  the  poet  but 
the  man,  which  has  ever  appeared. 


Osman ;  or,  the  Eastern  War :  xcith  Not^s,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  and  Traditional.  By  W.  Molyneu\. 
London :  Piper  and  Co.     1854. 

It  would  not  be  very  easy,  we  suspect,  to  produce 
either  a  traditional  or  historical  basis  for  tho 
events  recorded  in  tliis  first  canto  of  Osman. 
The  whole  is  purely  fanciful,  and  as  improbable 
as  tho  wildest  invention  of  the  romancist.  The 
"Eastern  War"  commences  with  the  massacre  at 
Sinope,  from  which  the  hero  barely  escapes  with 
his  life,  and  being  confined  in  a  Kussian  priaoa^  vs^t& 
out  by  overpowering  «Lll>.\)fii»»5i^Tatf»  Vti^  w$*A\ft 
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assassinate  him  in  his  cell.  He  rides  off  on  the 
prince's  horse,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  first 
canto.  We  are  afraid  this  will  not  do,  for  though 
the  author's  verse  trips  lightly  enough,  it  is 
frequently  disfigured  with  bad  rhymes,  and  has 
no  flavour  of  poetry  to  recommend  it.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  amphibious, 
we  shall  quote  a  passage  descriptive  of  an  expe- 
riment which  they  can  try  if  they  choose  during 
this  hot  weather — 

Dive  down  into  the  wondrous  Re;i, 

Down  into  darkness  **  deeply  blue/' 
"When  sunbeams  kisa  the  rippling  waves 

And  zephyrs  nestUng  kiss  them  too ! 
Dive  down  into  the  creeping  dread 

Of  silence  startling,  reigning  there, 
And  in  the  hushed  solemnity 

Of  sleeping  waters, — turn  and  rear 
The  head  confused ;  when  to  the  eye 

A  gorgeous  scene  intensely  sweet. 
Like  diamonds  chasing  pearls  across 

Cerulean  tields,  now  slow,  now  fleet, 
All  deck'd  with  emerald  deepening  hues, 

Alternate  dyed  with  golden  tinge — 
Will  through  dark  draper}'  charm  the  sight. 

And  throughout  life  the  eyelids  fringe ! 
Yet  but  a  moment  such  will  pay 

The  dangerous  trial,  but  oh  !  how  well ; 
Heart,  soul,  and  eye  the  beauteous  scene 

Grasps,  moulds,  and  loves,  as  ravished  spell 
From  the  vast  bosom  of  the  deep, 
Where  worlds  of  thrilling  grandeur  sleep. 

We  cannot  conscientiously  recommend  the  expe- 
riment, however.  On  trying  it  a  few  days  back 
at  Ramsgate,  we  could  see  none  of  the  pearls  and 
diamond[s  on  looking  up  from  the  depth  of  a  couple 
of  fathoms — nothing  but  a  green-gray  light  which 
appeared  much  farther  oft  than  we  liked;  and 
instead  of  finding  the  **  startling  silence "  and 
'* hushed  solemnity"  Mr.  Molyneux  speaks  of, 
were  deafened  by  the  hissing  and  hubble-bubble 
of  waters  roaring  and  rushing  as  if  Niagara  were 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tympanum. 


The  War  and  the  East.  A  Discourse  delivered  in 
Egham  Chapel,  April  20,  1854.  By  John  G. 
Manly.    London :  Ward  and  Co. 

Among  the  multitude  of  sermons  preached  on  the 
Fast-Day,  in  April  last,  and  reported  so  plenti- 
fully in  the  Times  newspaper,  this,  wo  are  pretty 
sure,  escaped  notice.  It  is,  however,  as  good  as 
any  one  of  the  number,  and  much  more  to  the 
purpose  than  the  generality  of  those  which  found 
tl^eir  way  into  print.     The  author  says — 

There  never  was  a  more  righteous  cause  than  ours  in 
this  war.  Even  after  Russian  aggression,  we  exhausted 
every  means  of  peaceful  dissuasion ;  we  suffered  Russia, 
in  violation  of  her  engagements,  to  perpetrate  tlie  wanton, 
cruel,  cold  blooded  massacre  of  Sinope ;  and  we  ab- 
stained from  a  declaration  of  war,  till  we  found  that 
nothing  else  would  cure  or  counteract  the  insane  cupi- 
dity and  ambition  of  Russia.  We  have  no  wish  to  palliate 
or  conceal  the  evils  of  war :  they  bid  defiance  to  pen  and 
pencil,  to  eloquence  and  fancy,  for  depiction  and  exhi- 
bition ;  they  concentrate  and  consummate  almost  all  the 
evils  that  flesh  is  heir  or  incident  to ;  but  war  is  better 
than  slavery  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  or  than  tlie  renun- 
ciation  of  their  high  position  and  calling  among  the 
DBtioDs,  on  the  part  of  England  and  France. 


The  course,  complications,  and  consequences  o/[^ 
present  struggle  no  man  can  foresee.  The  realcolligoo 
of  the  belligerent  powers  will  doubtless  be  tremendoiw, 
and  the  loss  of  life  fearful.  "What  Austria  aud  Prassii 
will  do,  it  is  almost  vain  to  conjecture.  The  Kinp  of 
Prussia  wishes  to  deal  tenderly  with  )i is  Russian  brother- 
in-law ;  Austria  cannot  forget  her  debt  to  Russia  for  tb« 
army  that  subdued  Hungary  :  and  probably  both  Aostrii 
and  Prussia  have  too  highly  enjoyed  their  shues  of 
Polish  venison  to  scorn  some  similar  acquisitions  socn, in 
concert  ^^-ith  Russia.  But  they,  too,  must  be  fearfnl  of 
Russia's  overweening  ambition  and  gigantic  strengtli; 
they  cannot  be  heedless  of  French  and  English  lot*, 
gonism,  or  regardless  of  the  smouldering  fires  of  liberty 
in  Italy,  llungar}*,  and  Poland,  and  even  at  their  voy 
doors.  How  long  they  will  or  can  maintain  the  neutnli^ 
induced  by  such  conflicting  considerations  it  is  vain  to 
guess. 

The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  firom  the  above 
extract  that  this  is  a  political  sermon.  It  is 
anything  but  that — the  subject  being  treated 
throughout  in  a  strictly  religious  and  devotioMl 
spirit. 

Tales  and  Lays  for  Sunshine  and  Shade.  By  Jobs 
Alfred  Lanofohd.     London :  J.  Hughes.    1854 

This  is  a  collection  of  compositions  in  prose  aod 
Terse,  most  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  weekly 
journals.  Nearly  all  of  them  bear  the  impie«of 
inexperience  in  composition,  and  would  be  the 
better  for  such  correction  as  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  niceties  of  grammar  wooM 
enable  the  author  to  make.  The  following  little 
poem  is  to  our  thinking  the  best  in  the  book, 
though  it  is  not  free  from  the  defects  to  which  we 
have  alluded. 

WORDS  OF  KINDNESS. 
Oh,  speak  unto  the  erring  in  words  of  kindness  onlv, 
And  calmly  weigh  tbe  thought  of  blame  before  th»t 

thought  is  spoken. 
Not  adding  desolation  to  a  heart  already  lonely, 
But  relieving  it  of  sorrow  by  some  sympathetic  token. 

We  know  not  how  the  heart  with  its  own  agony  is  gw«*** 

Though  the  eye  may  give  no  sign,  and  the  face  no  bdik 

is  bearing. 
There  may  be  bitter  sufiering  of  an  inward  deep  atodof ! 
For  some  are  by  that  lightning  stricken  which  leares  no 

outward  scarring. 

We  know  not,  and  we  cannot  know,  how  deadly  vis  <^ 
striving. 

Ere  the  evil  spirit  won  in  its  ceaseless  plied  assulinf;: 

We  know  but  in  the  blindness  of  the  one  proclahned  op- 
giving. 

Not  the  ninetj'-nine  resisted  ere  the  hundredth  camepw 
vailing. 

Then  let  us  to  the  erring  speak  in  words  of  kindness cmlji 

For  we  know  not  our  own  weakness  when  sin  is  bird  be- 
setting, 

And  often  desolation  add  to  the  heart  already  lonel; 

Because  we  are  so  falsely  proud,  so  prone  to  1otb'»  f*' 
getting. 

Sermons  in  Olass ;  or,  a  Sunday  Visit  to  the  Cffi^ 
Palace  Defended ;  tciih  a  Peep  behind  the  Sef^ 
at  the  Sabbatarians,  especially  in  SeotJand.  ^J 
the  Ghosts  of  Calvin  and  Luther.  London ^  J- 
Chapman.     lh'.')4. 

TuE  Sabbath  question  is  hero  argued  closely  ^^ 
forcibly,  but  with  a  leaning  to  the  side  of  the  «»• 
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mi's  prejudices  far  too  strong  to  admit  of  an  im- 
ntial  judgment.  We  are  not  disposed  to  advocate 
leopening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sunday ;  but 
V  thiok  with  the  present  writer  that  no  defence 
B  be  found  for  the  accordance  of  privileges  to 
i&  and  whiskey  shops  which  are  denied  to 
ueams  and  libraries.  And  we  had  rather  that 
le  ten  thousand  men  who,  according  to  Sheriff 
luou,  are  to  be  found  lying  drunk  on  the  Sunday 
I  the  foetid  haunts  of  Sabbatarian  Glasgow,  were 
ndering  soberly  among  the  galleries  and  gar- 
ni of  the  Sydenham  Palace,  than  thus  brutal- 
ad  at  home.  Probably  most  intelligent  Sab- 
itarians  are  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  But 
le  gist  of  the  question  lies  far  away  from  such 
ttparisons  —  and  the  Ghosts  of  Calvin  and 
other  are  not  the  authorities  to  settle  it. 


Fiw  Wards  on  Popery  and  Protestantism.  By  a 
Laymau.    London :  T.  Hatcbard.     1854. 

(WTAiNS  nothing  new — ^nothing  that  we  would 
b  to  swear  to  the  truth  of— and  nothing  that 
'  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  either  Protes- 
lota  or  Catholics,  during  the  present  cessation 
f  active  hostilities  between  them.  A  Layman 
ana  to  have  stumbled  upon  a  mare's  nest,  and 
Bagming  that  because  the  contents  were  new 
)  him  they  would  be  new  to  all  the  world,  he 
la  been  at  the  pains  to  arrange  them  for  general 
iew.  He  may  rely  upon  it,  however,  that  all 
e  bas  raked  together  is  thoroughly  well  known 
y  those  who  care  to  know  anything  of  the  sub- 
wt  His  mode  of  dealing  with  it  is  clumsy, 
mworkmanlike,  and  tantalizing. 


^Tvations  on  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
^  2Mof  Feb. J 1R51,  upon  the  Motion  of  the  Earl 
tf  St.  Germans  for  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  to 
^e  lawful  Marriages  within  certain  of  the  Pro- 
fited Degrees  of  Affinity.  By  Her  Majesty's 
Ancient  Serjeant  at  Law.  London  :  W.  G-.  Ben- 
JUng  and  Co.     1854. 

^  dismal  exhibition  of  casuistical  craft  and 
*fr-BpUtting  by  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords 
I  bandied  in  a  masterly  and  somewhat  elaborate 
^•nner  by  Her  Majesty's  adviser ;  but  it  comes 
'srylate  into  the  field,  and  we  must  confess  to  a 
*ck  of  patience,  as  well  as  of  leisure,  to  give  it 
tte  consideration  which,  as  a  work  of  considerable 
^larship  and  research,  it  has  a  claim  to.  A 
toi  man  who  should  poruso  these  pages  would 
fobably  be  surprised  at  the  prodigious  nonsense 
^bich  mitred  senators  will  talk — and  if  he  should 
e  disgusted  as  well,  he  will  only  share  the  feei- 
ng with  which  the  sensible  part  of  the  commu- 
ity  regarded  the  solemn  fai-ce  of  which  this  long 
8wyed  performance  is  the  record  and  critical 
otnmentary. 


The  ChurcJies  of  Christ  and  of  St.  Peter.  The 
Churches  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Englaml,  fore- 
sha  lowed  by  Sluidrach,  MesJuich,  and  AWdnego. 
Daniel  a  Type  of  the  Church  of  the  Vaudois.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  H.  Rose,  G.C.H.  London : 
Hatchards.     1854. 

The  three  essays  above-named  are  all  contained 
in  the  bulk  of  an  average  pamphlet.  In  the  first, 
which  is  the  best,  the  author  argues  a^^ainst  the 
Church  of  Rome  (the  Church  of  St.  Peter)  and 
her  pretensions,  from  the  absence  of  any  mention 
of  that  Church  in  the  book  of  the  Revelations. 
"  Though  St.  Peter,"  says  he,  "  appears  to  have 
been  dead  before  the  apocalyptic  vision  was 
vouchsafed,  yet  Rome  lays  claim  for  his  succes- 
sors to  the  whole  of  the  sway,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  which  she  attributes  to  him. 

If  Peter  was  really  all  that  the  Romanists  say,  how 
happens  it,  that  this  sti^pendous  revelation  from  God  the 
Father  to  God  the  Son,  immediately  after  St.  Peter's 
death,  does  not  even  mention  his  name,  much  less  the 
extent  of  his  power  and  authority,  nor  even  the  existence 
of  a  universal  Church  dominion?  If,  then,  there  was 
such  a  universal  Church  on  earth,  why  were  the  words 
of  the  Redeemer  not  addressed  to  it  in  obvious  consis- 
tency ?  But  if  there  was  no  universal  dominant  Church, 
can  we  perfectly  understand  why  especial  warnings  and 
promises  were  issued  to  these  separate  communities 
(the  seven  Asiatic  churches)  ? 

The  second  and  third  of  these  essays  we  can  but 
regard  as  purely  fanciful.  Were  wo  to  admit 
the  principle  of  interpretation  here  adopted,  the 
wildest  speculations  of  the  most  ignorant  fanatics 
would  have  equal  claims  to  reception  with  the 
teachings  of  the  ablest  divines.  The  author  sees 
resemblances  and  coincidences  where  nothing  of 
the  kind  exists,  and  draws  conclusions  the  very 
reverse  of  those  which  common  sense  and  com- 
mon logic  would  infer  from  the  premises  upon 
which  he  founds  them.  **When  Daniel  was 
restored"  (from  the  lions'  den)  says  this  writer, 
**  Darius  threw  the  whole  guilt  and  blame  of  his 
persecution  upon  his  ministers  ....  and  Victor 
Amadous  told  the  Vaudois,  that  their  woes  were 
the  work  of  foreigners — a  similarity  of  circum- 
stances giving  a  powerful  confirmation  to  this  most 
remarkable  type  !  r  By  such  a  mode  of  reasoning 
it  would  be  easy  to  make  any  fact,  character,  or 
circumstance  of  the  Old  Testament  a  type  of  any 
event,  however  trivial,  absurd,  or  ridiculous,  of 
any  period  of  the  world's  history. 


The  Insurance  Magazine  and  Journal  of  the  Institute 
of  Acftuiries.  No.  XVI.  July,  1854.  London  : 
C.  and  E.  Lay  ton. 

The  July  number  of  this  excellent  magazine  con- 
tains several  valuable  papers  of  a  scientific  and 
practical  kind,  by  the  very  first  writers  on  the 
subject  of  insurance.  Perhaps  the  one  which  will 
be  found  most  generally  useful  is  that  entitled, 
**  A  Simple  Plan  of  Classifying  the  Policies  of  a 
Life  Assurance  Company ;"  it  is  well  worth  the 
notice  of  all  concerned  in  the  management  of  these 
institutions — as  those  who  adopt  and  carry  it  out 
will  always  have  facilities  at  their  commaaoi^i^ser 
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obtaining  data  which  circumstances  may  render 
of  the  utmost  value.  Those  among  our  readers 
who  are  curious  on  the  subject  of  the  decimal 
coinage  and  decimal  numeration,  we  woidd  refer 
to  a  couple  of  suggestive  letters  on  these  subjects. 

John  Bull;  or,  the  Comedy  of  1854.    London :  T.  H. 
Lacy,  Strand. 

John  Bull  is  a  great  blockhead  in  some  respects, 
but  hardly  such  a  calf  as  he  is  here  represented. 
The  writer  of  this  so-called  comedy  possesses  a 
vast  deal  more  confidence  than  capability ;  he  is 
mad-cap  enough  to  dash  at  everything,  but  with 
flU  his  random  firing  never  makes  a  hit  anywhere, 
though  ho  does  occasionally  come  somewhere  near 
the  mark.  We  have  read  the  whole  of  the  five 
acts  in  search  of  a  passage  for  extract,  but  cannot 
find  one ;  for  which  we  are  sorry,  seeing  that  the 
writer  of  this  gallimaufry  ought  to  have  said 
something  worth  repeating,  having  the  whole 
world  of  1854  for  a  subject. 


The  Mysterious  Marriage ;  or.  Sir  Edicard  Graham. 
By  Catherine  Sinclair.  London:  Clarke,  Beeton, 
and  Co.     Ipswich :  J.  M.  Burton  and  Co.     1854. 

This  novel  has  been  published  before  without  the 
ad  captandum  title  which  it  has  been  deemed  expe- 
dient to  prefix  to  a  cheap  edition.  It  is  not  so  much 
an  exciting  story  as  a  series  of  domestic  and  social 
pictures  supposed  to  be  illustrative  of  life  in  aris- 
tocratic circles.  The  baronet  whose  name  is  on 
the  title-page  is  at  best  but  a  soft  and  silly  per- 
sonage, who  allows  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
matrimony  by  an  insufferably  vain,  selfish,  and 
imprincipled  woman,  who  is  on  the  point  of  ruin- 
ing him  by  her  extravagant  speculations,  when  a 
former  husband  turns  up,  and  saves  her  blockhead 


of  a  victim  from  the  merited  reward  of  his  fbUf, 
There  are  a  number  of  other  characters  introduce^ 
some  of  which  are  agreeable  enough :  if  the  con- 
versation in  which  they  indulge  bear,  as  W8 
suspect^  but  very  little  resemblance  to  that  which 
prevails  in  polite  circles,  it  is  at  any  rate  readible, 
and  sparkles  now  and  tlien  with  a  harmlew  kind 
of  wit,  which,  however,  has  not  always  the  nierit 
of  novelty.  A  lady  writer  may  be  presumed  to 
be  ignorant  of  sporting  matters — ^but  it  is  too  had 
to  make  a  young  gentleman  fire  at  his  friend  ii 
mistake  for  a  hare,  to  serve  the  exigencies  of  the 
plot.  By  a  stretch  of  courtesy  a  lady  may  ak) 
be  supposed  ignorant  of  arithmetic;  but  she 
should  have  a  little  conscience,  and  not  cram  u 
with  the  information  that  a  bird  a  minute  for  fire 
hours'  shooting  amounts  to  680  brace. 


The  Northern  Tribune  for  July  gives  a  smmnanr 
of  the  murder  and  dismemberment  of  Fola&4 
illustrated  by  a  map  showing  how  Bussia  swal- 
lowed up  four-fifths  of  the  kingdom  to  her  own 
share.  There  is  a  biographical  sketch,  also  illni- 
trated,  of  George  Stephenson ;  a  second  article  on 
democracy  in  Newcastle ;  a  paper  entitled  "Town 
and  Country  Talk"  of  local  interest;  and  other  • 
short  articles — making  altogether  a  varied  and  { 
agreeable  number.  1 


BOOKS  RECEIVED— NOTICES  DEFEBBEP. 

The  Faustet  Collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  iiUififftiM^ 
London:  IBW. 

The  Abstainer's  Journal  for  July,  1851.  Glasgow: 
Scottish  Temperance  Leagne. 

The  Czar,  the  la U  King  of  the  Poles,  and  kit  Dmi§l^, 
d-c.    By  S.  Cornelius.    London  :  Piper  and  Co.   IWi 

Minstrelsy  of  War;  with  Selections  from  MisaUsMm 
and  Dramatic  Poems.  By  Alfred  B.  Bichards.  Loodoo: 
J.Blackwood.    185i. 
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London  Indiipntablo  Life  Poliey  Companj.— At  the 
Bixth  annual  (general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
above  company,  which  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern, 
on  Friday,  Oth  June,  1854,  John  Hamilton,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair,  the  following  report  was  read  : — 

Report. — '*Tho  board  have  great  satisfaction  in  laying 
before  the  meeting  a  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
as  at  .list  December  last,  in  terms  of  the  requirements  of 
the  deed  of  constitution,  containing  a  clear  and  faithful 
exposition  and  detailed  statement  and  valuation  of  all 
liabilities,  assets,  and  outstanding  claims.  The  accountn 
now  laid  before  you  are  the  results  of  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  affairs  of  the  company.  The  valuation 
of  current  assurances  has  been  arrived  at  by  computing 
the  value  of  every  existing  policy.  In  tliis  investigation, 
which  is  preparatory  to  a  declaration  and  di\'i8ion  of 
profits,  the  boanl  have  deemed  it  advisable,  and  most 
consistent  with  the  strictest  regard  to  safety,  to  have  the 
valuations  made  by  tlie  most  stringent  rules  of  assiu-nnce 
valuation,  in  which  tliey  liave  been  assisted  by  an  expe- 
rienced actuaiy,  and  upon  the  supposition  that  your 
accumulating  onsets  will  be  improved  at  only  three  per  . 
cent,  interest.    In  order  to  provide  alike  tor  pteaent  quiCl  v 


Aiture  members,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  tfi^ 
the  prehminary  expenses  ( all  of  which  have  been  pB^) 
over  the  next  fifteen  years,  whereby  the  intoresti  oC  tf 
will  be  equitably  a^usted. 

**  The  result  of  the  investigation  is,  that  afttf  pottiof 
aside  i20  per  cent,  of  the  full  annual  premiums,  for  fiitai« 
profits  and  expenses,  there  remcdns  a  present  avtilil)!* 
fund,  out  of  which  the  boanl  recommend  that  i  ei* 
bonus  of  25  per  cent  of  the  premiums  of  policies  ^^ 
years'  standing  be  now  declared  and  applied  in  rednrtite 
of  premiums.  And  as  an  investigation  and  a  diviBaDo| 
profits  are  directed  to  be  made  annually,  the  members » 
the  company  excluded  firom  this  dinsibn  will  cofl»* 
share  in  the  profits  in  the  order  of  the  dates  of  ih* 
policies. 

^*  In  the  year  embraced  in  the  accounts  nowpmeoti^ 
the  progress  of  the  company  has  been  greater  Uua  a 
any  previous  year : — 513  proposals  have  been  receiwi 
for  the  assurance  of  X  J  7S,H-iO  5s.,  of  which  3S6  have  be* 
accepted  and  completed,  assm-ing  i*l'2-*),2^5  '^  •*» 
yielding,  in  annual  premiums,  the  sum  of  jL'1,570  9s.  <^ 
The  claims  amounted  only  to  X'<2,12(X),  making  a  total  if^ 
Oi«  <iouanftii<sftmeQt  of  the  company  of  jE8,ill  14s.,  bciog 
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IT  what  ihe  oalcnlated  expectancy  would  have 
VB  to  anticipate. 

mmber  of  policies  since  the  establishment  of 
my  up  to  the  1st  instant  has  been  2,176,  and 
nm  assured  £650,293  14s.  6d. 
MMtfd  avail  themselyes  of  this  opportonity  to 
(te  the  members  upon  the  satisfactory  state 
mpany*8  aflRdrs,  as  shown  by  the  stringent 
OB  that  has  taken  place.  Founded  upon  ihe 
iples  of  mutual  assurance  and  indisputability, 
ny,  without  the  extrinsic  and  expensive  aid  of 
3VS,  finds  itself  now  established  in  public 
id  it  only  requires  the  zealous  support  of  its 
hers  to  enable  it  to  add  to  the  benefits  they 
I  receive,  and  to  extend  widely  the  protection 
Qgs  of  life  assurance. 
"By  order  of  the  board, 

"  Alex.  Eobertson,  Manager. 
1854." 


•f  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  from  Ist 
January  to  Slst  December^  1853. 

BECEIPTS. 

I  the  hands  of  Secretary 

„  at  bankers 

„  due  by  agents 

hand 

on  life  policies 


£    s. 

d. 

8  18 

9 

,.  1937  7 

3 

.  2697  0 

3 

22  11 

0 

,.  4570  9 

6 

.  12,399  10 

1 

.   463  3 

11 

^1,199  3 

9 

EZFEMDITURE.  i6       B.  d. 

232  15  6 

Btationery,  and   advertising   at 

ce,  and  for  branches  and  agencies  1365    5  2 

balance  due  previous  to  Decem- 

2 536    0  1 

md  auditors  for  year  1853        . .  620    0  0 

to  account  of  balance  due  to 

Jt  December,  1852         . .         . .  674    9  10 

1464    9  4 

..  198    5  0 

',  postages,  gratuities,  repairs, 

ir  mddental  charges     . .         . .  400  18  7 

sharges,    including    inspectors' 

ravelling  expenses,  and  charges 

End  Branch 767  14  8 

I  advances  from  guarantee  fund  45    0  0 

and  fixtures        8    3  0 

113    6  2 

0  and  medical  fees       ..         ..  1030  12  10 

1  purcha.se  of  pohdes    . .         . .  2240  10  0 

ice            1847  15  8 

policy-holders,  bearing  interest 

cent.        2806    2  0 

hills        2533  19  2 

le  by  agents        8324    2  11 

bankers 1194  10  8 

the  hands  of  secretary            . .  6    3  8 

£21,199    3  9 

:  Liabilities  as  existing  on  the  ^\st  day  of 
December^  1853. 

LIABILITIES.  £,           8.  d. 

due  of  £421,115  assured  for 

le  of  life         207,787  14  6 

t7,620  assured  upon  joint  lives     12,009    0  0 
t^OO  assured  to  be  received  at 
of  45, 50,  55,  and  00,  or  earlier 

(f  death             2,405  12  0 

be  reserved  for  £8,075  payable 
ren  attaining  the  ages  of  14  and 
g  the  accumulated  amount  of 

If  reoeived,  at  3  per  cent.      . .  585    5  10 


Outstanding  admitted  claim       . .         . .         400    0    0 

Outstanding  guarantee  and  other  ac- 
counts      1,737    5  11 

Balance  being  the  ftmd  for  present  and 
future  profits,  and  future  expenses  ap- 
plicable to  existing  policies     . .         . .     61,724  10    1 


£277,249     8 

ASSETS. 

£  B. 

Present  value  of  £16,048  68.  2d.,  being 
the  full  amount  of  annual  premiums 
charged  for  whole  life  policies         . .  226,818  19 

Ditto  of  £1,072  198.  lOd.  for  jomt  life 
policies 14,888  10 

Ditto  of  £244  lis.  4d.  for  sums  to  be  re- 
ceived  at  45,  60,  55,  00,  &c.,  or  earlier 
in  case  of  death  2,666    3 


3 


£244,372  13     3 

Balance  in  London  and  County  Bank      1,194  10    8 

„       in  hands  of  Secretary  . .         . .  6    3    8 

„       in  hands  of  agents      ..         ..       3,324    2  11 

Exchequer  bills 3,681    1    8 

Loans  to  policy-holders  and  others  bear- 
ing interest  at  6  per  cent,  less  hsdf- 

premiums  due  on  re-assurance  . .       8,470    8    4 

House  in  Lombard-street,  and  ftimiture 

and  fixtures 806    3    0 

Premiums  due  in  December,  but  not  paid         228  12    9 

Value  of  re-assurances 3,210  12    0 

Preliminary  expenses  being  the  amount 

deemed    to   be    fairly  chargeable   to 

existing  and  future  policy-holders  to 

be  distributed  over  the  next  16  years 

in  annual  instalments 10,000    0    0 


£277,249     8     3 


The  adoption  of  the  report  and  statement  of  accounts 
was  moved — which,  with  the  resolution  that  a  reduction 
be  made  of  25  per  cent,  on  premiums  of  all  policies  of 
five  years'  standing,  was  carried  unanimously. 

After  the  business  of  the  day  was  transacted,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman  was  carried,  and  the  meeting 
separated. 

London  Mutual  lilb  and  Oiiarantee  Society.— At  a 

general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  above  society, 
held  at  their  office,  63,  Moorgate-street,  the  following 
report  was  presented  to  the  members : — 

Report. — ^**  The  directors  are  happy  to  meet  the  mem- 
bers of  the  London  Mutual  Life  and  Guarantee  Society, 
at  their  fourth  anniversary,  and  to  give  them  an  account 
of  their  proceedings  and  success  during  the  past  year. 
Your  directors  congratulate  you  on  the  progress  which 
the  society  has  made,  and  the  position  of  security  and 
prosperity  to  which  it  has  attained  at  this  early  period 
of  its  history.  In  the  course  of  last  year  we  have  issued 
602  new  policies,  assuring  the  sum  of  £123,508,  and 
yielding  an  annual  income  of  £3,934  158.  Id. 

**  The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  business 
done  since  the  commencement  of  the  society  : — 

Pols.   Sam  Assured.    Annnal  Income. 

To  31st  Dec,  1850,  802  .  .£144,854  .  .£4,781  13  10 
„  1851,  619  . .      93,952  . .    2,886     6     6 

„  1852,  563  . .      89,787  . .    2,938     2     3 

„  1853,602..    123,508..    3,934  15     1 

2630       £452,101    £14,540  17     7 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  business  of  the  past 
year  exceeds  that  of  1852  by  about  83  per  cent.,  and  that 
of  1851  by  upwards  of  30  per  cent. 

"At the  close  of  the  period  included  in  this  report, 
the  whole  number  of  policies  remaining  in  force  was 
1,918,  assuring  the  sums  of  £336,741,  the  annual  in- 
come from  which,  exclusive  of  profit  from  investments, 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  £1 1,104  17s.  8d.,  showing  a  state 
of  things  which  must  fidrly  be  viewed  as  satisfactoiy 
and  encouraging  in  a  high  de^ec^  ^NVi^Tv  \\\^  ^<^  i>1  >^ 
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institutioD,  and  the  unavoidable  difficulties  which  beset 
the  path  of  a  new  office,  are  taken  into  account. 

"This  result  will  appear  the  more  gmlifying  when  the 
members  ai-e  reminded,  that,  i^iih  this  large  increase 
of  business,  there  has  been  an  actual  diminution  of  the 
annual  expenses,  a  point  which  has  been  anxiously 
aimed  at  by  your  direct<^rs,  and  which  they  are  sure  will 
not  fail  to  obtain  your  approvnl.  It  was,  after  much 
consideration,  thouj^ht  by  those  to  whom  you  have 
entrusted  the  manaj^ement  of  your  atfuirs,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  do  a  somewhat  smaller  business  at  a  mode- 
rate rate  of  expense,  rather  than  embark  in  a  costly 
system  of  advcrii&injj  and  agency,  which  might  not, 
after  all,  be  found  productive  of  results  compensating 
for  the  large  outlay. 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  you  will  find  these 
items  of  expenditure  have  been  materially  reduced ;  nor 
have  the  boaril  seen  any  reason  to  regret  the  adoption 
of  this  plan ;  for,  during  the  year,  the  new  business  pro- 
duced an  income  of  i;i,(M)0  in' excess  of  former  yea]^s. 

"  The  claims  on  policies  during  the  year  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  i:i,'^04  Os.  Od.,  being  less  than  had  been  cal- 
culated  on  and  provided  for.  All  of  these  claims  were 
pron^ptly  paid. 

"  While  the  success  of  a  mutual  life  office  must  depend 
mainly  on  the  personal  exertions  of  tlie  members  to  in- 
crease the  business  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  important 
question  of  agency  should  not  be  neglected  ;  and  hence 
great  effijrts  have  been  made  by  your  directors  to  secure 
the  semces  of  respectable,  intelligent,  and  efficient 
representatives  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom — a  matter  of 
which  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  it  is  at  least  as 
difficult  as  it  is  important,  and  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  unremitting  exertions  and  by  slow  degrees.  But  as 
the  ultimate  success  of  anassimuice  society  is  dependent, 
next  to  the  exertions  of  the  individual  members,  on  the 
securing  of  this  object,  it  will  continue  to  attract  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  board. 

"  Three  of  their  number,  Messrs.  "Wilson,  Broad,  and 
Hinchliffe,  retire  by  rotation,  but  are  eligible,  and  offer 
themselves,  and  your  directors  earnestly  recommend 
them  for  re  election.  Diuing  the  year  now  under  re\'iew, 
the  society  has  had  the  great  advantage  of  the  almost 
daily  attendance  of  the  chairmiin,  to  whose  zealous  and 
laborious  exertions  the  institution  Ls  deeply  indebted. 

"  In  conclusion,  your  tlirectors  may  venture  to  assure 
the  members  of  the  society  (what  they  continue  them- 
selves to  feel),  that  experience  has  shown  that  the  insti- 
tution is  based  on  sound  principles,  that  its  prospects 
are  increasingly  encouraging,  and  that  its  permanence 
and  success  are  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  progress  it 
has  already  made,  and  the  position  it  has  now  attained, 
and  they  earnestly  commend  its  interest  to  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  its  friends,  and  its  claims  to  confidence  and 
approval  of  the  public." 

A  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  from  31st 
Dec,  1852,  to  3lst.  Dec.  185:3,  was  read. 

George  "VVilson,  Esq.,  the  chairman,  then  addressed 
the  meeting.  We  extract  the  following  items  from  his 
speech,  as  illustrative  of  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  society  : — "  During  the  year  which  has  come 
nnder  review,  in  the  annual  report  you  have  heard 
read,  our  business  has  increased,  while  we  have  greatly 
diminished  our  expenses.  The  comparative  statement 
which  has  been  put  before  yon  of  our  expenditure 
from  1st  July  to  SOth  June,  in  each  of  the  years  1852, 
1853,  and  1854,  under  the  several  beads  of  salaries, 
superintendent  of  agents,  advertising,  stationery,  post, 
ages,  policy  stamps,  and  interest  to  shareholders,  will 
have  informed  you  ^at  the  gross  amount  of  all  those 
charges  in  1852  was  Xa,329  Os.  9d. ;  iu  1853,  i:3,188  4s.  Id.; 


and,  in  1854,  only  Xl,773  Os.  4d.,  showing  a  decreivsc  k 
those  charges  for  1854   of  X'1,550  Os.  5d.  less  \haa  in 
1802,  and  i:i,42i  3s.  OJ.  less  than  in  1853 ;  while  in  the 
last  year,  as  the  report  has  informed  you,  we  have  had  to 
iiicrease  of  new  business  producing  nearly  one  thoiuud 
pounds  more  annual  income  than  the  new  business  in 
either  of  the  former  years.    The  following  is  "a  statement 
of  our  position,  made  up  to  List  Friday, 30th  June.— 
Annual  income  from  new  business       . .    X15,807  13   7 
Atier  deducting  lapsed  policies  to  31st 
Dec.  last,  the  net  annual  income  from 
policies  remaining  in  force,  is . .         . .      12,206   ft   9 
Annual  income  from  cash  invested  is  . .  80*2   0  0 

Wo  have  paid  off  our  shareholders,  we  have  pud  oar 
rent,  and  do  not  owe  twenty  pounds  in  the  world,  except 
the  advances  made  by  the  directors,  and  we  have  in  hind 
as  follows : — 

Bankers*  balance . .     X   566    S  11 

Deposit  account 1,800   0  0 

India  bonds  2,500   0  0 

Invested  on  good  security  . .         . .     10,266  4  11 

Total      . .  Xl5,ld2  10  10 

The  balance  in  favour  of  the  society, 
after  paying  off  directors'  advances,  is 
shown  by  the  balance-sheet  to  the 
30th  June  to  be  J£14,829    I  3 

By  this  time  next  year  we  shall  have  near  upon  i£$0,000> 
1  think  1  may,  without  exaggeration,  say,  that  then  hm 
seldom  been  an  example  in  life  assurance  histoiyit  the 
fourtli  anniversary  of  any  similar  society  of  so  pros- 
perous a  state  as  we  have  attained.  EverythiDg  lien 
is  solid  and  tangible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pl«n  ind 
clear  to  the  meanest  capacity.  You  are  not  dazzledwitk 
a  vast  amount  of  risks  in  the  shape  of  policies  issoed, 
and  a  large  sum  received  from  premiums,  but  which  h« 
been  all  spent  to  procure  the  business ;  neither  tn  joa 
left  to  the  promises  of  a  proprietary  body  to  meet  the 
risks,  in  payment  for  which  engagement  you  would  htve 
to  sacrifice  to  such  proprietors  a  large  annual  sum  out  of 
your  profits ;  hut  you  have  what  is  infinitely  better 
namely,  solid  available  funds  of  your  own,  cash  in  yom 
own  coffers  for  the  purpose  for  which  you  are  revetnngt 
not  paying,  interest.  This  capital  of  your  own  creiOBg 
is  receiving  daily  additions.  It  will  be  doubled,  or  netiif 
so,  by  this  day  next  year,  and  will  go  on  incretsiDgfroB 
year  to  year.  The  mutual  system  has  thus,  in  the 
instance  which  our  society  presents,  become  at  the  nm 
time  not  only  the  most  secure  and  safe,  but  the  aoit 
profitable  and  advantageous,  which  can  be  applied  to 
life  assurance.  We  have  had  many  difficultiei  to 
encounter  in  the  prosecution  of  our  business,  f{|uekhm 
caused  us  much  anxiety  and  labour,  but  we  htie  ili* 
had  compensating  pleasures.  It  has  afiiHtled  vi  gKH^ 
satisfaction  to  see  the  benevolent  character  of  our  sooeiji 
as  circumstances  have  from  time  to  time  oecamd  t» 
develop  it,  and  to  witness  how  it  has^cheered  and  htaial 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  in  the  hour  of  thdr 
calamity  and  sorrow.  In  the  confident  expectation  thit 
you  will  approve  the  sound  and  cautions  principles  vpM 
which  your  directors  have  proceeded  in  the  oondoct  ti 
this  society,  already  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  iU 
age,  I  beg  to  move  that  the  report  be  adopted,  and  fA- 
lished  under  the  direction  of  the  Board.** 

Henry  Brett,  Esq.,  seconded  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  which  was  accepted  by  the  meeting. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  directors— to  the 
trustees  —  and  to  the  chairman — and  the  naeCiDg 
separated. 
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GENIUS,    LITERATURE,    AND    DEVOTION. 


II.— JOHN  FOSTER. 


all  human  attributes  genius  is  the  most  truly 
eiial.  In  whatever  combinations  it  may  bo 
id — to  the  illumination  of  whatever  topic, 
the  celebration  of  whatever  pursuit  it  may 
ledicated — whether  it  impart  splendour  to  the 
iWe,  or  absorb  in  its  vaster  glory  the  pride  of 
exulted,  it  is  clothed  in  royal  robes,  and  carries 
lit  the  evidences  of  that  absolute  authority 
1  which  it  has  been  by  Heaven  invested.  Im- 
edy  rather  than  created,  by  God,  it  is  too  self- 
oious  to  conceal  itself,  and  too  noble  to  make 
f  ridiculous  by  ostentation.  The  circumstances 
Ife,  however  tragical,  can  never  break,  they 
only  illustrate  its  power.  In  every  sphere 
its  divine  province  to  command,  not  to  obey. 
nijesty,  being  neither  borrowed  nor  assumed, 
self-contained,  is  essential,  supreme,  and  ever- 
ng.  If  any  laws  exist  to  which  it  owes  its 
age,  they  are  unseen,  and  are  too  subtle  in 
p  essence,  and  too  sublime  in  their  workings, 
le  confounded  with  those  forces  by  whicli 
sa  experience  and  human  action  are  ordinarily 
rolled — they  rule  in  the  subject  rather  than 
ii.  Should  genius,  therefore,  be  encumbered 
10  practical  responsibilities,  other  than  those 
sh  it  owes  itself  to  the  Great  Spiiit,  it  will, 
fftheless,  accomplish  a  mission  more  sacred 
I  any  which  mere  conscientiousness  could 
ie  a  man  to  sustain,  and  far  more  glorious 
L  any  to  which  mere  ambition  would  prompt 
m  to  aspire;  whilst,  if  its  possessor  should 
I  immediate  professional  duties  to  discharge, 
t  once  relieves  the  labour,  and  magnifies  the 
ne  of  their  performance. 
he  most  striking  instance  of  the  unlimited 
ixiion  of  genius  over  the  life  and  character  of 
man  by  whom  it  is  possessed,  may,  perhaps, 
band  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  seen  in 
twship  with  every  form  of  religious  opinion, 
liing  is  so  enthralling  over  the  imagination, 
leaaon,  the  heart,  the  actions  of  a  man,  as  the 
Sious  convictions  which  he  entertains.  The 
le  characteristic  of  his  faith  gives  a  tinge  and 
rture  to  his  whole  being.  Nothing  would  so 
I  ruin  an  empire  as  the  prevalence  of  a  system 
iigion  adverse  to  its  main  interests  and  in- 
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clinations.  A  thcologj-  of  gloomy  dread  would 
sap  the  courage  of  any  people ;  or,  by  breeding 
an  impious  and  defiant  recklessness,  convert  its 
courage  into  the  ferocity  of  despair.  A  religion 
of  soft  sentimentalisms,  and  unmitigated  amiability 
(such  as  some  modem  preachers  would  have  us 
believe  Christianity  to  be),  would,  in  time,  ener- 
vate, enfeeble,  and  degrade  a  race  even  of  heroes. 
A  brave  nation  cannot  live  on  solutions  of  sugar. 
But  it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  genius  to  make 
a  baneful  dogma  innocent  by  virtue  of  its  own 
excellence,  or  else,  by  the  energy  of  its  higher 
revelations,  utterly  to  explode  it.  Not  only  has 
it  made  poverty  illustrious,  and  opulence,  by  com- 
parison, contemptible;  not  only  has  it  made  weak- 
ness mighty,  and  power  generous ;  not  only  has 
it  inspired  the  warrior  in  battle,  and  given  majesty 
to  the  repose  of  the  victor  ;  not  only  has  it 
*'  soothed  the  savage  breast,*'  by  its  charms  of 
song,  and  made  the  haunts  of  affliction  radiant  with 
its  heavenly  light  (thus  sowing  the  elements  of 
a  noble  equality  among  men,  as  members  of 
society),  but  it  has  triumphed  over  the  bondage 
of  sacred  creeds,  and,  by  relieving  the  conscience 
from  terror,  or  the  understanding  from  folly,  has 
given  to  the  world  its  immutable  pledge  of  the 
equality  of  men,  as  the  children  of  God.  No  sect 
has  been  barren  of  its  immimities.  Like  an  angel 
sent  to  bless  mankind,  it  has  gone  from  com- 
munity to  community,  smiling  an  ineffable  bene- 
diction on  all  in  turn.  It  has  proved  its  superiority 
over  superstition;  for  what  iconoclastic  exploit 
may  not  be  ascribed  to  its  prowess?  It  has 
proclaimed  its  empire  over  prejudice;  for  what 
doctrine  of  confirmed  orthodoxy  has  it  not  some- 
time attacked,  and  what  heresy  that  synods  and 
traditions  have  pronounced  damnable,  has  it  not 
sometime  defended?  The  cold  ceremonies  of  a 
vain  fonnalism  have  glowed  with  a  strange  vivacity 
when  it  has  performed  them,  and  it  has  made 
the  ravings  of  fanaticism  pregnant  with  supernal 
wisdom.  The  poetiy  of  sacred  symbols  it  has 
sung;  and  to  the  profoundest  mysteries  it  has  given 
significance  and  simplicity  all  divine.  When 
barbarism  would  have  left  piety  a  repulsive  and 
disgusting  thing,  it  has  changed  its  cruelties  into 
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heroism,  and  its  blasphemies  into  worship ;  when 
civilization  would  have  trained  it  to  a  heartless 
and  imbecile  refinement,  it  has  stirred  it  to  a 
glorious  zeid,  and  inflamed  it  with  a  magnificent 
enthusiasm.  It  has,  therefore,  been  at  once  the 
reforming  and  the  conserving  element  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  world.  It  has  counteracted 
what  would  have  proved  injurious  if  unopposed, 
and  has  promptly  destroyed  what  could  exist  no 
longer  without  danger.  "When  corruption  has 
grown  shameless,  and  bigotry  has  become-  fierce, 
it  has  held  up  the  one  to  scorn,  and  handed  over 
the  other  to  appropriate  condemnation,  and  over 
both  it  has  cast  the  oblivion  of  its  gloiy.  Faith 
has  always  co-operat<'d  with  genius  in  these  its 
grandest  occupations,  but  faith  of  itself  is  publicly 
weak.  Jjuther  was  preceded  by  many  small 
martjTS ;  it  required  his  stalwart  genius  to  achieve 
the  lleformation.  Men  of  genius  are  the  mis- 
sionaries of  progress,  and  the  prophets  of  brother- 
hood. Because  every  sect  has  had  them,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  quality  which  has  given  them 
distinction  is  a  higher  thing  than  tho  opinions 
which  have  brought  them  fellowship ;  and  that, 
by  its  plastic  and  undecaying  power,  truth  will 
yet  be  imprinted  on  the  portals  of  the  one  uni- 
versal temple.  For,  if  genius  be  thus  the  life- 
power  of  the  world,  wherever  it  is  seen  it  should 
receive  admiration ;  and  it  may  be  seen  everj'- 
where.  The  Catholic  cannot  chiira  it  exclusively 
for  himself,  neither  can  the  Protestant.  It  has 
flpoken  in  a  louder  tone  than  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican  from  the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  and  has 
Bent  forth  from  the  studio  of  an  English  poet 
sweeter  music  than  the  service  of  the  cathedral. 
It  has  indulged  its  divine  contemplations  in  the 
silence  of  the  cloister,  and  chaunted  its  praise 
amid  the  boisterous  turmoil  of  revolution.  It  has 
given  sanctity  to  the  *' dim  religious  light"  of 
Kome,  and  wisdom  to  the  restless  speculations  of 
Greece.  It  has  its  monuments  in  every  ancient 
mythology,  and  will  build  them  with  every  modern 
faith.  Genius  has  a  thousand  times  divided  the 
church  to  save  it  from  death;  it  will  once  re- 
concile the  churches  that  the  time  life  may  be 
realized  by  all  the  world. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  speak  now  of 
genius  in  the  combinations  specified  in  the  title 
of  this  paper.  In  the  abstract,  genius  may  bo  a 
hallowed  thing.  Its  influences  are  essentially  and 
universally  good.  It  may  be  depraved  in  its  ap- 
plications and  purposes,  but  in  itself  it  is  sacred, 
purifying,  and  divine.  And  in  its  lowest  degra- 
dation it  shows  a  glory  that  vindicates  it  from 
the  dishonour  of  its  prostitutions.  It  is  itself  so 
incorruptible  a  thing  that  the  judicial  censures 
of  the  world  fall  ever  on  the  man  who,  having 
its  power,  can  be  guilty  of  the  double  baseness 
of  abusing  it.  Yet,  though  thus  inherently  holy, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  ascribe  to  it  that  lofty  mis- 
sion we  have  defined  above,  witliout  carefully 
securing  for  it  the  support  of  a  conscience  free 
from  guile,  and  a  heart  full  of  devotion,  as  well 
as  an  intellect  well-cultured  and  usefully  active. 
Wo  cannot  revere  as  the  instrument  of  public 
spiritual  improvement  any  one  of  ttvQ  ttitco  tilings 


we  have  combined  together.     Literature  wil7]ou^ 
genius  is   dull ;    without  devotion  it  would   be 
an  embodied  and  elaborated  hypocrisy.  When  the 
soul,  originally  endowed  with  the  scarcest  and 
the  richest  of  all  qualifications,  is  dedicated  in 
adoring  love  to  God,  and  to  prove  the  integritv 
of   its   worship    would    contribute  at   onoe  its 
grand  intellectual  energies  and  its  profound  spiri- 
tual peace  as  a  willing  service  to  humani^— 
then  we  have  a  man  whose  name   shall  be  a 
centre  of  attraction  to  the  whole  community  of 
the  good ;  whose  voice  shall  address  the  universal 
congregation  in  strains  at  once  more  mighty  and 
more  sweet  thaiilmcre  pulpit  orators  know  how 
to  employ  ;  and  whose  memory  shall  serve  as  a 
beacon- light  to  the  disciples  of  every  creed  through 
many  generations.     Tho  preacher  can  but  speak      ^ 
to  a  few  people,  for  a  short  time,  and  on  a  con-     ■  * 
tracted  topic ;  the  man  of  genius,  who  is  also  a      " 
man  of  God,  and  who  embodies  in  poetry,  in 
philosophy,  or  in  song,  the  raptures  of  his  mind, 
instructs  and  edifies  the  world.     The  "Old Hun- 
dredth Psalm"  has  done  more  to  confirm  the  fidth 
and  console  the  sorrows  of  the  devout  than  all  the 
volumes  of  heavy  exegesis  that  were  everpomed. 
And  any  man  who  shall  catch  a  new  glimpse 
of    God,    of   truth,    of   destiny,    and  tell  the 
world  what  he  hath  seen,  shall  cause  more  jor, 
and  administer  more  instruction  than  can  be  com- 
passed by  the  diligence  of  a  hundred  pastors  or 
the  mere  learning  of  a  thousand  critics.    Expo- 
sition, if  wisely  done,  is  invaluable ;  but  the 
world  demands,  at  least  once  in  a  century,  a  new 
apocalypse  of  heavenly  glory.      This  it  ia  the 
office  of  genius  to  supply. 

Tho  spiiitual  function  of  genius  being  thna 
important,  we  may  accept  its  supremacy  over 
dogmatic  conviction  and  sectarian  partiahtica  w 
a  most  merciful  arrangement.  If  this  myitic 
faculty  could  be  enslaved  by  faith  (we  use  the 
word  in  its  more  secular  signification)  its  cneiigies 
could  only  be  devoted  to  the  consolidation  of  stu- 
pendous prejudices,  and  the  aggravation  of  evils 
already  dl  but  incurable.  But  when  it  liies  to 
reign  over  prejudice,  it  governs  not  to  strengthen 
but  to  subdue ;  when  it  appears  amid  the  it^* 
of  ecclesiastical  corruption,  it  does  not  merely  &' 
turb  it  (which  would  bo  only  to  double  ft<J 
nuisance)  but  it  sweeps  it  away.  Milton  has 
done  more  [for  Puritanism  than  all  its  martvn ; 
they  have  made  their  own  consistency  fiunons, 
he  has  brought  honour  to  the  prindples  they 
attested  with  their  blood.  Protestantionismiich 
given  to  rave  against  Kome ;  its  condemnalw®* 
often  pause  to  give  place  to  a  reverential  pan«>gync 
on  the  genius  of  Pascal.  We  feel  that  we  oanno* 
despise  a  society  which  has  had  so  good  ondgrat  * 
member.  It  is  as  though  Gtod  would  silence  oa^ 
scorn,  by  showing,  even  there.  His  radiant  visage- 

"Wliy  do  we  dwell  on  this  theme?  Not  to 
serve  a  sectarian  purpose,  assuredly,  althotigh  i^ 
does  so  happen  that  the  great  names  we  haf  * 
selected  for  criticism  and  eulogy  both  belonged  t^ 
the  same  denomination.  It  is  a  foct  that  the 
Baptists  have  been  not  less  persecuted,  and  eren 
more  despised  than  anjr  other  of  tho  nanj*^ 
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of  evangelical  Nonconformists.     With  this   fact 
ve  hare  uotliing  more  to  do  now,  than  (o  remind 
those  who  are  still  superciliously  bigoted  enough 
to  rejoico  over  it,  that,  at  least  in  recent  days, 
the  Christian  church  has  gathered  somo  of  its 
brightest  laurels  from  the  soil  which  they  have 
Watered.     To  our  mind  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  Bo  rich  a  cluster  of  names  can  be  found, 
"vrithin  so  limited  a  ^yeriod,  among  the  annals  of  a 
body  so  slighted   by  i)ublic  opinion.      -rVndrcw 
Puller,  for  whom,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  highest 
qualities  of  mind  cannot  bo  claimed,  by  the  so- 
briety,   deliberateness,    exti-aordinary    candour, 
clearness,  and,  above  all,  the  rich,  pious  simplicity 
of  his  discussions,  1ms  entitled  himself  to  bo  con- 
sidered the  father  of  modem  evangelical  thoolopfy. 
The  severities  of  strict  Calvinism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  loss  logical  but  moro  humane  views 
taught  by  Baxter  on  tho  other,  were  by  him  in- 
genioosly  if  not  consistently  balanced.      Then, 
irhilst  partizans  have  over-estimated,  it  would  be 
liard  to  respect  too  highly,  the  sers-icca,  both  to 
learning  and  to  humanity,  rendered  by  tho  la- 
borious   Dr.    Carey,   the    father    of    "  Foreign 
Misdona."     Three  months  ago  we  gave  our  tes- 
timony of  honest  reverence  to  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  pulpit  eloquence ; 
and  now,  with  an  admiration  as  unreserved,  and 
a  diicrimination  as  conscientious,  we  propose  to 
wriew  the  life  and  character  of  one   of  the 
dearest,  serenest,  and  strongest  thinkers  modem 
timea  have  produced.     Again,  we  pay,  it  would 
lie  iniolent  folly  to  charge  us  with  a  sectarian 
porpose  in  undertaking  this  *'  labour  of  love ;" 
our  object  is  far  liighcr  and  purer  than   this. 
Ve  desire  (no  supei'fluous  experiment  even  in 
these  days)  to  illustrate  the  sublime  catholicity  of 
consecrated  genius. 

It  may  not  bo  out  of  place  very  rapidly  to 
iummariso  the  chief  incidents  of  this  peculiar 
Bum's  life,  tho  facta  of  which  arc  by  no  means 
too  notorious.  We  propose  to  devote  to  this 
purpose  one  short  paragraph. 

John  Foster  was  bom  at  a  smtdl  fann-house 
•ituate  in  tho  parish  of  Hidifux,  on  the  17th  o\ 
Beptember,  1 770.  His  parents  were  distinguished 
fcr  eccentrio  thoughtfulncss  and  shrewd  intel- 
ligence, and  ho  inherited  their  pcculiaritios. 
"Old-fashioned,"  even  when  a  child,  he  had,  bo- 
fco  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  *'  a  painful 
fcnso  of  an  awkward  but  entire  individuality." 
Beiervcd  and  taciturn,  he  found  no  genial  com- 
panionahips,  and  his  solitude  was  painfully  ani- 
"nated  by  strange  reveries  and  terrible  contem- 
pUtions.  He  began  early  to  assist  his  pai-ents  in 
^earag ;  but  his  mind  would  wander  from  hiy 
^'ccupation,  and  ho  frequently  got  into  the  bad 
'H)ok8  of  his  employer.  Ue  studied  for  three 
yeara  under  Dr.  Tawcett,  at  Brearley  llall ;  from 
^hich  place  ho  removed  to  the  liaptist  College, 
^riitol,  soon  after  Itobort  Jlall  had  ceased  to  be 
chisiioal  tutor  of  that  institution.  Here  he  re- 
attained  only  one  year,  and  shortly  settled  as 
Jninister  to  a  small  congregation  at  Xewcastle-on- 
Tyne.  Of  hia  auditors,  only  a  veiy  few  coidd 
Appreoiato  bis  sermons;  and  be  was  so  oonscious 


of  this  that  ho  acquired  tho  habit  of  looking 
down  at  the  right  hand  side  of  tho  ** meeting'* 
where  they  were  seated.  At  Newcastle  ho  re- 
mained only  three  months.  His  next  engagement 
was  at  Swift's  Alley,  Dublin,  during  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  he  engaged  in  violent  demo- 
cratic agitations,  which  exposed  him  to  some 
apprehensions  of  cliains  and  a  dungeon.  It  was 
whilst  in  Iivland  that  he  resolved  on  the  form 
and  character  of  his  Hret  literary  experiments. 
Here  also  he  renounced  his  belief  in  the  doctriu(5 
of  eternal  punishments,  and  wavered  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Arianism.  Though  a  Baptist  by  associa- 
tion, ho  never  administered,  nor  (in  mature  life) 
witnessed  tho  ceremony  of  immei-sion.  His  views 
on  ecclesiastical  matters  became  contemptuously 
lax.  "I  have  long  felt,"  he  says,  "an  utter 
loathing  of  what  bears  the  general  denomination 
of  the  church,  with  all  its  parties,  contests,  dis- 
graces, or  honoui-s.  "My  wish  would  bo  little  less 
than  the  dissolution  of  all  church  institutions,  of 
all  orders  and  shapes ;  that  religion  might  bo  set 
free,  as  a  grand  spiritual  and  moral  element,  no 
longer  clogged,  perverted,  prostituted,  by  corpo- 
ration forms  and  principles."  He  removed  to 
Cldchester  in  1797,  where  he  laboured  without 
being  api^reeiated,  and  therefore  without  success, 
for  two  years  and  a  half.  In  1 799  ho  took  up 
his  residence  with  tho  Rev.  J.  Hughes,*  at  Bat- 
tcrsea,  where  he  acted  as  a  sort  of  volimtary 
missionaiy  around  the  metropolis,  and  where  ho 
endeavoured  to  instruct  twent}'-one  black  boys 
brought  over  from  Sierra  Leone!  Ho  was  in 
later  3'ears  vaiiously  occupied  as  preacher  and 
writer,  and  finally  removed  to  the  beautiful  'v-illago 
of  Stapleton,  uciir  ]5ristol,  where  he  passed  his 
time  in  regular  laboura  for  the  press  (chiefly  for 
the  Eclectic  Review),  in  select  but  veiy  honourable 
imd  wamily  attached  friendships,  and  in  such 
public  ministrations  as  might  offer.  In  ilay, 
1 808,  he  married  Miss  Maria  Snooke,  the  lady  \o 
whom  tho  *•' Essays"  were  originally  addressed. 
About  the  beginning  of  1843  he  had  several 
att^icks  of  indisposition  ;  in  September  of  tho 
same  year  he  took  to  his  room.  At  about  six 
o'clock  on  Sunday  moniing,  October  15,  a  faitliful 
and  long  trusted  domestic  entered  his  chamber 
and  found  him  dead,  with  his  arms  extended,  and 
his  countenance  tranquil,  as  if  in  pleasant  repose. 
No  two  names  are  moro  frequently  associated 
together  than  those  of  Bobert  Hall  and  John 
Foster.  In  certain  cii-cles,  where  their  literaiy 
remains  arc  more  familiarly  known,  and  where 
the  reminiscences  of  their  accomplishments  and 
their  piety  are  moro  fondly  cherished,  they  are 
but  seldom  spoken  of  apart.  This  may  be,  per- 
haps, accounted  for  by  the  liict  that  they  were 
contemporaries ;  that  tliey  laboured  in  the  same 
cause;  that  for  a  considerable  period  they  were 
near  neighbours;  and  that  they  were  intimate 
and  dear  companions.  It  is  interesting  to  con- 
ceive of  two  such  men  dwelling  in  close  and 
friendly  fellowship ;  and  the  lot  of  those  whose 
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privilege  it  was  frequently  to  entertain  them,  may 
be  innocently  envied.  The  brilliant  conversational 
powers  of  the  one,  and  tlie  sober,  ponderous,  but 
ever  interesting:  and  attractive  calculations  of  the 
other — both  distinguished  for  their  intelligence, 
devotion,  benevolence,  and  mutual  admiration — 
would  constitute  such  a  concert  of  mingled  wit, 
wisdom,  and  worship  as  any  of  us  would  be  glad 
to  listen  to.  And  yet  these  two  men  were  essen- 
tially dissimilar  in  constitutional  faculty,  in  modes 
of  thought,  and  in  prevailing  disposition.  If  they 
are  associated  togetlier,  it  is  rather  by  way  of 
antithesis  than  comparison.  Mv.  Ilall  had  ima- 
gination, so  had  Mr.  Foster ;  the  one,  however,  re- 
velled in  remote  speculations;  wandered  grandly  in 
the  grand  unseen ;  di-ew  pictures  of  heaven  and  por- 
traits of  God :  the  other  was  more  minutely  poetic ; 
picked  up  a  flower  and  traced  its  history ;  sought 
the  shelter  of  a  great  old  oak,  and  dreamed  over 
all  that  had  happened  on  the  spot  encompassed  by 
its  sombre  shade ;  would  conceive  a  long  history, 
of  which  a  groan  would  be  the  suggestive  circum- 
stance and  the  central  chapter.  Mr.  HalUs  mind 
ran  naturally  into  elaboration ;  Mr.  Foster's  into 
comprehensive  analysis.  AVhile  the  orator  would 
celebrate  the  wonders  of  the  universe,  the  essayist 
would  investigate  one  of  its  commonest  and  most 
trifling  objects.  The  former  was  at  home  in  the 
vast ;  the  latter  in  the  minute.  The  adoration  of 
the  one  was  caught  by  general  effects;  that  of 
the  other  was  arrested  by  contributory  features. 
Whilst  Mr.  Hall  would  descant  with  elated  case 
on  a  topic,  Mr.  Foster  would  gravely  take  it  to 
pieces.  The  majesty  of  the  panegyrist  in  the  one 
case,  was  supplemented  with  the  discrimination  of 
the  expositor  in  the  other.  This  dissimilarity, 
however,  would  be  the  principal  charm  of  their 
society.  The  impetuosity  of  the  one  side  would 
bo  suitably  checked  by  the  sobriety  of  the  oqJ^o- 
site ;  and  the  entire  respect  by  which  the  great 
souls  were  bound  together,  would  save  the  con- 
versation from  acrimony  or  impatience;  whilst 
the  unusual  abilities  of  both  would  unite  to 
enhance  its  fascination  and  its  instructiveness. 
Mr.  Hall  was  undoubtedly  more  rapid,  versatile, 
and  magnificent  than  his  liiend ;  but  Mr.  Foster, 
wo  can  imagine,  would  put  in  ever  and  anon 
words  of  wondrous  import,  and  immense  practical 
BUggestiveness,  which  the  intelligent  listener 
would  ponder  over,  whilst  the  more  glowing  talker 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fire-place  would  be  pro- 
nouncing upon  it  a  superb  eulogy,  or  meeting  it 
-with  a  splendid  refutation.  I^either  Mr.  Foster 
nor  Mr.  Hall  aspired  to  the  questionable  reputa- 
tion of  being  irresistibly  great  in  monologue ;  but 
we  have  no  doubt  IMj'.  Hall  would  (in  more 
senses  than  one),  be  the  more  absorbing  talker  of 
the  two.  Words  would  flow  liom  his  lips  like  a 
stream  of  meridian  light  and  glory.  Wisdom 
would  drop  from  Mr.  Foster  in  thoughts  and 
fancies,  bright,  profound,  and  innumerable — like 
stars  with  spaces  of  unembodied  reflection  between 
them.  How  seldom  can  we  get  the  gorgeousness 
of  such  a  day,  and  the  sacred  splendour  of  such  a 
night  at  one  vision ;  star  responding  to  sunbeam, 
and  euDbcam  responding  to  star;  grand  Vatei- 


changes  of  heavenly  light ;  contests  of  great  :^^^ 
without  any  jealousy ;  alternations  of  glory  \w^  ^ 
out  any  eclipse ! 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Foster's  imagin;x-|t/Qj 
was  chietly  distinguished  for  the  quickness  ^^-^ 
which  he  detected,  and  the  keenness  witli  y^hU 
he  relished,  the  striking  details  of  the  objects  aa 
which  his  mind  rested.     We  would  not  be  sop- 
posed  to  insinuate  that  it  was,  therefore,  henvatb 
the  stupendous  and  the  vast.     There  was  nothing 
in  heaven  or  on  earth  which  he  could  not  adorCf 
if  it  were  venerable ;  and  the  devotedness  of  his 
spirit  was  fully  equalled  by  the  capacity  of  his 
fancy.     He  was  accurately  describing  his  earlier 
experience  when  he  wTote,  in  his  beautiful  "E^ 
say  on  the  Epithet,  llomantic :" — "  The  tendency 
to  this  species  of  romance  may  bo  caused,  or  may 
be  greatly  augmented,  by  an  exclusive  taste  for 
what  is  grand,  a  disease  to  which  some  few  minds 
are  subject.      All  the  images  in  their  intellectnal 
scene  nuist  bo  colossal  and  mountainous.  They  are 
constantly  seeking  what  is  animated  into  heroics, 
what  is  expanded  into  immensity,  what  is  elevated 
above  the  stars.     Eut  for  great  empires,  great 
battles,  great  enterprises,  great  convulsions,  great 
geniuses,  great  rivers,  great  temples,  there  would 
be  nothing  worth  naming  in  this  part  of  the  crea- 
tion."    The  peculiarity  of  his  own  imagination, 
however,  was,  that  he  did  not  merely  recognize 
the  outside  proportions  of  great  things,  but  canght 
the  finer  elements  which  contributed  to  the  gene- 
ral effect,  and  penetrated  into  the  inner  soul  of 
that  which  only  served  to  excite  a  giddy  asto- 
nishment in  most  persons.     Far  from  mechanical 
in  his  taste,  he  was  eminently  sagacious,  parti- 
cular,   and  profoimd  in  his   observations.    He 
soared  aloft  often  enough ;  scaled  the  sky,  and 
gazed  out  upon  the  eternal ;  but  he  did  notremam 
stupified  by  the  awful  unlimitedness  and  dazzling 
grandeur  of  the  scene ;  he  counted  the  pilte 
measured  the  throne,  enumerated  the  popidation, 
discovered  the  occupations,  and  guessed  the  ex- 
periences of  the  kingdom  on  which  his  speculation 
were  intent ;  and  when  he  spake  of  his  vision,  it 
was  with  the  clearness  of  iiiformation  as  well  as 
with  the  solemnity  of  worship.     And  he  was  not 
obliged  thus  to  ascend  above  the  visible  and  the 
mortal  for  the  indulgence  of  his  capacious  and 
active  power.      In  tilings   that  others  deemed 
trivial,  he  saw  the  greatness  which  could  over- 
awe, and  the  beauty  which  could  captivate.  I* 
he  lived  in  the  immense,  it  was  because  nothing 
to  him  was  small.    A  dew-drop  was  a  world;  and 
the  experience  of  a  fly  he  could  not  dissocial^ 
from  tie  history  of  the  universe.     Passages  o* 
providence  which  the  common  reader  would  flip' 
phmtly  skip  over,  caused  him  adoring  musings  ; 
for  were  they  not  extracts  from  the  records  o* 
eternity  ?     How  natural  was  it  that  he  should  b^ 
thus  qualified,  his  habits  being  what  they  were  - 
And  how  natural  that  his  habits  should  be  wh»* 
they  were,  constituted  as  he  was  !     "Writuig  fro*** 
Newcastle- on-Tyne,  ho  says: — 


I    often  walk   into  the  fields,  where  I  conteopl*'' 

horsea  and  cows,  and  binla  and  grass ;  or  along  the  ri^' 

\  ^\k«t^\  qV^^xh^  Uvq  motions  of  the  tide,  the  ^bcl^^ 
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od,  or,  if  'tis  evening,  the  moon  and  stars  reflected  in 
3 water.  When  inclined  to  read,  I  am  amply  furnished 
th  bookjj.  When  I  ara  in  the  habit  of  musing,  I  can 
at  myself  in  my  solitary  chamber,  and  walk  over  the 
or,  throw  myself  in  a  chair,  or  recline  on  a  table;  or  if 
roald  dream,  I  can  extend  myself  on  the  bed.  When 
)  day  is  fled,  I  lie  down  in  the  bosom  of  night,  and 
ep  soundly  till  another  arrives ;  then  I  walie  solitnrj- 
i  still;  I  either  rise  to  look  at  my  watch,  and  then  lay 
Belf  awhile  on  the  bed  looking  at  the  morning  skies, 
,  ....  in  a  magic  reverie  behold  the  varied  scenes 
life,  and  jwise  myself  on  the  wings  of  visionary  con- 

tition  over  the  shaded  regions  of  futurity 
my  fHend,  arc  the  situation  and  the  train  in  which 
■M  life  away. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  readers  arc  say- 
l  to  themselTes  :  "  Oh,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
narkable  in  this.  Thousands  thus  muse.  Thou- 
ids  walk  in  the  fields  and  by  the  river ;  retire 
JO  solitude  when  they  are  weary ;  dream  when 
n  can  think  no  longer ;  sleep  when  night  comes; 
d  stare  at  the  sky,  harbouring  silly  fancies  the 
ule  in  the  morning.''  True ;  but  the  question 
with  what  eyes  do  they  look  on  grass,  and 
asi,  and  wave,  and  tree  ?  With  what  children 
tib  imagination  do  they  people  their  solitude? 
re  the  companions  of  their  isolation  wooden  toys 
anted  to  please  their  infantile  minds;  or  are 
ej  sons  of  Grod,  come  to  honour,  instruct,  and 
Qctify  the  godly  soul  ?  Do  they  read  sermons 
the  stones  they  pick  up  ?  Do  Uiey  hear  music 
ide  by  the  happy  spheres  in  that  silence  they 
«ervo  ?  Do  they  dream  out  the  poetry  of  the 
liyerse  in  those  darkened  hours  of  meditation 
ey  steal  from  time  ?  Do  they  see  splendour  in- 
iile  in  those  morning  skies  on  which  they 
J®  ?  And  when  they  "  poise  themselves  on  the 
Jigs  of  visionary  contemplation,"  are  they  as 
gels  wise  and  holy,  or  as  geese  who  fly  awk- 
tfdly  and  cackle  stupidly,  and  arc  good  only  for 
ortsmen  to  make  game  of  ?  Pshaw !  These 
JUsands  of  whom  you  8])cak  can  never  really 
iditate,  because  their  soids  are  shallow.  They 
ire,  and  wander,  and  dream,  because  their 
ion  is  too  dull  to  detect  beauty,  and  theii*  hearts 
^  too  hard  to  be  moved  by  any  strong  or  generous 
otions.  "They  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not: 
"B  have  they,  but  they  hear  not.**  If  they  take 
>  book  of  nature  into  their  hands,  they  hold  it 
side  do^^^l,  and  soil  its  fair  pages  with  their 
ttlean  fingers.  Their  meditations  are  vanity  ; 
1  with  all  their  studies  they  learn  nothing.  In- 
id,  there  is  no  character  so  seldom  to  be  met 
th  as  the  man  of  observation.  There  are  plenty 
10  take  passing  glimpses  of  tlie  superficies  of 
iects,  and  who  exclaim,  '*  Good  lawk-us-lieart 
ve!"  {it  any  unusual  phenomenon;  but  the 
■oat  and  intelligent  observer  sees  mystery  in 
5  commonest  things,  and  will  comprehend  the 
^tt  mysterious ;  finds  fulness  in  vacancy  and 
rtncss  in  atoms ;  courr'ulers  the  crawl  of  a  worm 
be  a  marvel  of  ingenuity,  and  the  arrogance  of 
nonarch  a  ridiculous  blunder.  He  follows  the 
ndings  of  cveiy  curve,  and  hears  ^visdom  in 
Dry  sound.  To  him  there  is  no  monotony,  no 
rignificance,  no  nonentity.  Space  is  as  sub- 
utial  as  matter ;  a  daisy  as  wonderful  as  the 
1.    Everything  has  a  meaning,  and  there  is  no 


spot  which  does  not  contain  something  which  may 
at  once  astonish  and  instruct  the  mind. 

Of  these,  John  Foster  w^as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful, and  deserves  to  be  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious. In  all  his  walks  he  found  new  scenes ;  in 
all  his  thoughts  new  truth.  He  could  not  hear 
the  chirp  of  a  bird,  the  squeak  of  a  mouse,  the 
roar  of  a  lion,  or  the  terrible  explosion  of  a  thun- 
der-cloud, without  pausing  to  reflect  on  what 
caused  the  mysterious  sound,  and  what  it  signi^ 
fled.  When  a  flower  drooped  he  felt  sad ;  when 
a  star  twinkled  he  was  happy ;  when  the  sun  was 
setting  he  felt  as  proud,  as  opulent,  and  as  im- 
partial as  the  great  monarch  of  the  sky.  When 
a  spider  caught  a  fly  in  its  web,  he  experienced 
a  revulsion  kindred  with  that  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  barbarities  of  despotism«or  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  In  short,  he  felt,  as  wo  all  should 
feel,  that  God  had  made  nothing  in  vain ;  that  the 
life  which  circulated  through  all  this  universe  was 
one  complete  and  indissoluble  thing;  that,  there- 
fore, life  was  sacred ;  that  every  lino  in  nature 
was  a  stroke  of  beauty,  and  every  particle  a  mo- 
nument of  wisdom ;  that  a  glory  worthy  of  God 
belonged  to  all  created  things,  and  that  they 
should  be  esteemed  \vith  a  reverence  worthy  of  the 
God  who  made  them ;  that  responsibility  was  a 
real,  unceasing,  and  universal  attribute  of  life; 
and,  finally,  that  the  power  to  think,  to  love,  to 
pray,  to  act,  to  rule,  was  a  dreadful  possession,  the 
multiform  abuses  of  whose  sanctity  should  awaken 
the  profound  remorse  of  men,  and  the  common 
depreciation  of  whose  privileges  covered  his  own 
most  sensitive  spirit  with  a  gloom  almost  as  dark 
as  despair !  How  few  observx*  thus  keenly !  how 
very  few  yield  to  emotions  so  just,  even  when 
they  thus  observe !  In  these  respects,  at  least, 
John  Foster  was  *'  one  of  a  thousand." 

Observation  is  the  best  aid  to  reflection.  The 
question  of  "  innate  ideas"  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  metaphysicians;  the  fact  that  all  natural 
phenomena  are  infinitely  suggestive,  even  the 
metaphysicians  will  not  dispute.  It  is  impossible 
for  an  intelligent  being  to  look  on  nature  or  on 
life  without  thinking.  Astonishment  wUl  lead 
to  cuiiosity ;  cuiiosity  will  dictate  endless  formal 
speculations ;  and  speculations  will  end  in  what 
onginated  them — profound  astonishment.  Re- 
flectiveness may  lead  to  observation ;  observation 
must  lead  to  reflectiveness.  In  the  case  of  John 
Foster,  tlie  influence  was  reciprocal,  and,  tliere- 
fore,  was  doubly  strong.  A  constitutional  ten- 
dency led  to  the  habit ;  the  habit  fostered  a  con- 
stitutional tendency.  When  very  young,  he  was 
notorious  for  the  constancy  and  absorbedness  of 
his  musings.  These  led  him  out  into  tlie  great 
field  of  nature.  There  he  found  everything  to 
satisfy  his  passion  fur  meditation.  A  somewhat 
amusing  instance  of  the  force  of  liis  solitary 
thoughts,  and  of  the  necessity  of  practical  obser- 
vation to  settle  and  content  them,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  his  biography.  When  as  yet  only  a 
young  man,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  his  parents,  he 
suddenly  quitted  the  house,  and  started  off  in  a 
heavy  shower  to  look  at  a  waterfall  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, of  wlii'jli  ho  had  often  heiu:d^  andc^w. 
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his  return  ho  exclaimed,  **I  now  undcrfltand  tho  ! 
thing,  and  have  got  Bome  ideas  on  tho  suhject  with  ^ 
whicli  I  should  not  like  to  part."  It  seems  to  us 
that  in  this  simple  incident  wo  have  a  key  to  tho 
character  of  his  mind,  and  an  explanation  of  his 
wholo  literary  and  public  life.  Ho  could  not  hear 
what  others  said  without  interest;  he  could  not 
know  that  there  was  anything  which  he  had  not 
seen,  which  ho  could  see,  and  which  was  worth 
seeing,  but  ho  would  run  to  look  at  it:  and 
when  he  got  near,  he  did  not  merely  ghinco  at  it, 
but  ho  inspected  it,  ho  comprehended  it,  and  from 
it  he  gathered  ideaSy  the  value  and  satisfaction  of 
which  he  himself  entirely  appreciated.  Ho  would 
understand  even  a  waterfall ;  and  firom  tho  spray 
and  the  foam  it  made  in  tho  stream,  from  the 
mystic  melody  of  its  constant  murmur,  from 
tho  sunbeams  that  quivered  on  its  surface,  as  on 
the  surface  of  a  moving  mirror,  or  from  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  which  it  adorned,  he  would  get 
ideas,  jtfore  than  vague  impressions  were  made 
upon  liis  soul  by  all  these  things.  They  were 
so  many  forms  of  intelligence ;  they  had  the  sig- 
nificance of  books,  and  tho  deamess  of  friends  to 
him  ;  and  he  could  not  leave  them  till  he  compre- 
hended them.  And  so  it  was  with  everything 
which  came  before  his  eye.  His  writings,  there- 
fore, are  rather  like  descriptions  of  life  and  records 
of  experience,  than  mere  theories  of  social  systems, 
or  balances  of  opposing  creeds.  He  saw,  he 
thought  on  what  ho  saw ;  and  ho  has  given  to 
tho  world  the  results  of  his  observations,  in  the 
consistency,  definiteness,  and  fulness  of  the 
reflections  they  suggested.  Ho  was  a  medi- 
tator. "VVe  have  spoken  of  his  imagination.  In 
truth,  however,  he  made  but  a  subordinate  use  of 
this  faculty.  It  served  him  in  his  inUrpretatton 
of  what  ho  beheld,  but  he  beheld  so  much, 
and  with  such  reverential  interest,  that  ho  had 
neither  tho  opportunity  nor  tho  necessity  of 
attempting  new  creations.  To  him  the  universe 
was  infinite  in  its  compass,  and  was  crowded 
with  objects.  It  had  no  limits  and  no  vacancies. 
To  know  what  it  was  and  what  it  contained, 
was  to  know  all  things.  His  imagination  was 
but  tho  servant  of  his  curiosity — his  curiosity 
was  but  the  agent  of  his  knowledge  —  his 
knowledge  was  but  the  minister  of  his  awe.  If 
to  form  ideal  systems,  and  to  elaborate  original 
theories  of  science  and  of  life,  constitute  the 
philosopher,  he  certainly  could  not  lay  claim  to 
that  character.  If  to  invest  nature  with  a  robe 
she  never  wears,  and  to  attribute  to  her  meanings 
she  does  not  convey  constitute  the  poet,  certainly 
he  was  no  poet.  He  was  neither  philosopher  nor 
poet.  He  was  too  practical  for  the  latter,  and  too 
spiritual  for  the  former.  Ho  read  phenomena, 
but  he  plainly  read  them,  neither  reducing  them 
to  the  requirements  of  a  system  he  had  himself 
invented,  nor  expanding  them  to  proportions  they 
would  not  naturally  support.  He  was  too  much 
of  a  poet  to  be  a  philosopher ;  and  too  much  of  a 
Xihilosopher  ever  to  be  a  poet.  The  philosopher 
interprets  nature  and  life  by  the  faculty  of  the 
imdorstnnding ;  the  poet  by  tho  fciculty  of  tho 
imagination.    Fostvr  siiw  nature  as  it  wa?^,  and 


he  would  speak  of  it  only  as  ho  found  it.  As  far 
as  he  comprehended  it,  he  was  clear;  when  it 
became  mysterious  ho  confessed  the  mystery  in 
words  of  adoration.  Therefore,  he  supplemented 
nature  with  no  suppositions,  either  of  fincy  or  of 
mechjmical  inference.  He  consolidated  his  rap- 
tures by  intelligence,  and  illuminated  his  intelli- 
gence by  fine  reflection.  The  arrogance  of  tlie 
understanding  and  of  the  imagination,  he  equally 
checked ;  he  sought  to  know,  and  when  he  knew, 
he  felt  accordingly.  He  knew  much ;  and  ho  felt 
deeply.  The  pliUosopher  has  no  individuaKty  of 
his  own.  He  sees  nature  apart  from  himself.  It 
it  all  objective.  "With  the  poet,  it  is  just  the 
contrary.  He  has  a  life  vast,  ramified^  glorioui 
as  the  life  ho  sees  all  around  him.  He  knows 
nothing  but  himself;  and  in  himself  all  he  knows 
is  included.  Experience  is  his  inspiration,  om 
though  -  the  universe  be  his  theme.  Hete  all  is 
subjective.  Foster  felt  the  burden  of  ImmeMe 
subjectivity.  He  was  conscious  of  profound  in- 
dividuality. But  he  did  not  absorb  flie  uniTerse, 
so  to  speak ;  ho  conversed  with  it,  and  treasuwd 
up  in  his  heart  what  it  told  him.  It  was  to  him 
as  a  mend  with  whom  he  had  communion.  It 
honoured  him  with  many  confidences,  "for  the 
secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  hitn." 
He  realized  a  true  love  and  sympathy  from  its 
mighty  soul.  His  emotions  wero  very  deepashfi 
held  his  high  spiritual  fellowship ;  but  it  im » 
fellowship,  not  a  solitude.  There  was  a  being,  • 
power,  a  stupendous  system,  outside  himself,  aadr 
on  this  he  gazed;  with  this  ho  convened;  in 
silence  he  spake  imto  it;  in  silence  ho  heard  its 
sombre  and  its  grand  responses.  It  was  not  a 
mere  self- worship,  that  strange,  pensive,  absorbed 
life  of  his ;  but  a  true  worship  of  tho  Infinite  of 
which  ho  was  hut  a  portion ;  but  of  which  he 
teas  a  portion ;  a  worship,  however,  so  true  that 
it  brought  actual  power,  and  peace,  and  wonder- 
ing, trembling,  aspiring  enjoyment  to  his  heart 
Mr.  Foster's  observations  of  human  nature 
were  as  constant  and  as  keen  as  his  obsenratioDS 
of  "inanimate"  nature  (to  use  a  very  stupid  and 
incorrect  phrase).  He  saw  into  the  hearts  of 
men.  Ho  read  the  history  of  his  race,  with » 
fearful  application  of  its  lessons.  Tho  deceit  and 
ferocity,  and  selfishness  of  this  world — oh,  it  WW 
no  foreign,  rempte,  indiflerent  thing  to  hiffl* 
And  he  saw  it  all  around  him.  He  found  it 
within  himself.  The  picture  was  very  daA. 
Groans  and  sighs,  and  oaths  of  fierce  malevolence, 
and  shouts  of  horrid  blasphemy — tears  whtfC 
there  was  no  remorse,  shame  where  no  pity,  dis- 
tress where  no  sympathy,  prayers  where  no  fldth, 
persecutions  where  no  zeal,  anathemas  where  no 
intelligence — butcheries  without  provocation,  ty- 
rannies without  majesty,  revolutions  withon* 
piitriotism — friendships  without  esteem,  marriage* 
without  love,  commerce  without  honesty — ^flatteij 
spoken  to  delude  and  yet  received  with  gratifi** 
tion — candour  but  the  mask  of  fouler  dissimulation 
— lij-pocrisy  in  worship,  ingratitude  in  prosperitv, 
slavish  superstition  when  death  approached— «*^ 
was  life !  And  on  this  life  ho  looked,  not  a«  ^ 
\\ooV  Qiv  tw^s^idi^  at  a  theatre,  with  on  exoitemefl* 
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l§ed  08  pass-timo,  but  as  the  Ycritablo  being, 
;  and  Buffering  of  this  human  raco  of  T?liich 
res  a  member.  Well  might  a  shadow  of 
aoholy  steal  oyer  his  spirit !  And  what  was 
I  to  relieye  him  of  this  sadness?  Chris- 
fey  ?  The  Church  ?  Alas !  his  estimate  of  the 
is  not  less  exaggerated  than  his  estimate  of 
ure.  Hear  what  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his 
d.  Dr.  Harris,  on  the  subject  of  missions  to 
leathen : — 

ope,  indeed  may  assume,  that  you  arc  of  a  cheerful 
nrnmeat;  but  are  you  not  sometimes  invaded  by 
aricest  visions  and  rollections  while  casting?  your 
>fer  the  scone  of  human  existence,  from  the  bogin- 
to  this  hour?  To  me  it  appeai-s  a  most  mys- 
aly  ai^-ful  economy,  overspread  by  a  lurid  and 
All  shade.  I  pray  for  the  piety  to  muintain  a 
le  submission  of  thouglit  and  feeling  to  the  wise 
ighteous  Disposer  of  all  existence.  But  to  see  a 
e  created  in  purity,  qualiiled  for  perfect  and  endless 
J,  but  ruined  at  the  very  origin,  by  a  disaster  dc- 
ig  fatally  on  all  the  race — to  see  it  in  an  early  ago 
B  world,  esti'anged  from  truth,  from  the  love  and 
)f  iU  creator,  from  that,  therefore,  without  which 
jnce  is  to  bo  deplored — abandoned  to  nil  evil  till 
;  away  by  a  delu','o — the  renovated  race  revolting 
idolatry  and  iniquity,  and  spreadnig  downwanl 
gfa  ages  in  darkness,  wickedness,  and  miserj-— no 
6  dispensation  to  enlighten  and  reclaim  it,  except 
16  small  section,  and  that  section  itself  a  no  less 
int  proof  of  the  desperate  conniption  of  the  nature 
»  ultimate  grand  remedial  visitation,  Christianity, 
nog  in  a  very  difficult  progress  and  limited  extou- 
aod  soon  perverted  from  its  purpose  into  darkness 
iuperstilion,  for  a  periotl  of  a  thousand  ycnrs — at 
resent  period  known  and  even  nominally  acknow- 
d  by  very  greatly  the  minority  of  the  race,  the 
ly  mass  remaining  prostrate  under  the  infernal 
lioa  of  which  countless  generations  of  their  au- 
rt have-been  the  slaves  and  the  victims — a  deplorable 
ityof  the  people  in  the  Christian  mitiona  strangers 
s  vital  power  of  Christianity,  and  a  large  proportion 
Jy  hostile  to  it ;  and  even  the  institutions  pretended 
for  its  Rupport  and  promotion  being  baneful  to  its 
>— its  progress  in  the  work  of  conversion,  in  even 
aost  favoured  poit  of  tlie  world,  distanced  by  the 
essive  increase  of  the  population,  so  tliat  even  tliere 
lo  a  fearful  extent  if  we  take  the  world  at  large)  the 
oportion  of  the  faithful  to  the  religious  is  continu- 
nere&sing — the  sum  of  all  tliese  melancholy  facts 
',  that  thousands  of  millions  have  passed,  and  tliou- 
\  every  day  are  passing,  out  of  the  world,  in  no  stiUe 
Dess  for  a  pure  and  happy  state  elsewhere.  Oh,  it 
aost  confounding  and  appalling  contemplation. 

deed,  it  is.  There  may  be  another  picture 
§e  brightness  sliall  equal  the  gloom  of  this, 
this  is  true ;  and  one  can  well  imagine  what 
mpression  it  must  have  produced  upon  a 
re  never  too  sanguine,  and  constitutionally 
ive.  Some  of  Mr.  Foster's  critics  have  so 
inderstood  tlie  seriousness  of  his  nature  as  to 
ge  him  with  cjTiicism  and  misanthropy. 
ling  could  be  wider  of  the  mark.  His  esti- 
i  of  human  nature  was  not  unkind,  even  if  it 
k  be  admitted  that  it  was  unjust.  He  looked 
h  on  the  darker  side  of  life,  but  never  was  a 
more  anxious  that  life  should  become  light 
gladsome  all  round  than  was  he.  In  his 
n  he  was  ever  pitiful.  Misanthropy  is  bom  of 
eit,  and  expresses  itself  in  morose  ill-will,  in 
rortlessncss  of  suspicion,  the  severity  of  a 
oensorionsncss,  the  bitterness  of  envy,  and 


the  unscrupulousness  of  pride.  It  is  eminently 
a  seliish  principle.  It  combines  the  orroganco 
of  vanity,  with  the  peevishness  of  habitual  ill- 
temper.  It  is  malevolent,  saucy,  obstinate,  self- 
willed.  It  is  not  only  ^re-disposed  to  exaggerate 
the  miseries  of  men ;  it  is  tn-disposed  to  contri- 
bute anything  to  their  mitigation.  If  it  weeps, 
it  is  from  the  sorrow  of  self-pity,  rather  than 
from  a  tender  sympathy  "^vith  others ;  and  it  more 
frequently  indulges  a  cruel  joy  over  the  griefs  it 
delights  to  depict.  Its  laugh  is  hoarse  with 
malice.  It  blasphemes  Gorl,  whilst  it  maligns 
mankind.  Its  pleasure  is  to  give  others  pain. 
Instead  of  administering  a  salutary  reproof 
to  the  wayward,  it  taunts  him  into  per- 
sistency, and  then  mocks  his  folly.  Its  weapon 
is  satire,  its  habit  scandal.  It  leers,  and  grins, 
and  crofUcs.  It  is  heartless,  remorseless,  hopeless. 
A  spirit  so  utterly  repulsive  and  fiendish  never 
tainted  the  breast  or  tortured  the  experience  of 
the  illustrious  essayist.  He  was  sad,  but  it  was 
with  compassion.  He  had  fears,  but  Uiey  warmed 
his  generosity  and  stimulated  his  zeal.  The 
shade  of  despair  sometimes  covered  his  soul ;  but 
he  sat  down  in  his  unaffected  woe,  and  committed 
himself,  his  fellows,  and  the  world,  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  love,  to  the  Maker  and  Governor  of 
all  things.  Mercy  was  his  bane,  if  anything 
divine  can  be  the  bane  of  man.  He  wos  too 
sensitive  and  tender.  So  far  from  doing  injustice 
to  his  race,  it  was  his  dread  that  justice  must  bo 
done  to  it.  Hence  his  revulsion  from  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  punishments.  Never  was  a  soul  more 
scrupulously  honest,  or  more  thoughtfully  gene- 
rous than  this  man's.  He  would  pay  more  for 
any  little  article  that  he  purchased  than  wus 
asked  for  it,  if  he  thought  the  competition  of  tho 
market  or  the  expedients  of  poverty  had  reduced 
its  price  below  its  value.  Ho  never  saw  want 
without  making  a  sacrifice  to  relieve  it ;  he  never 
witnessed  agony  without  himself  enduring  a 
pang.  It  was  misery  that  made  him  miserable  ; 
and  the  deep  abiding  gloom  which  hung  about 
his  spirit  was  but  the  response  of  a  fine  i)iety  to 
a  mysterious  and  inexplicable  Providence.  Ho 
was  as  good  as  he  was  great ;  and  his  goodness 
was  told  not  in  tears  alone,  for  he  toiled,  and 
suffered,  and  prayed  for  men. 

Indeed,  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  tlic 
character  of  our  hero.  If  he  exaggerated  the 
evils  of  the  world,  his  dc^pression  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  He  has  been  thought  morose  and 
morbidly  sentimental.  On  the  contrary  he  was 
eminently  genial  in  his  fellowshii)s  and  practical 
in  his  reflections.  His  standard  of  human  virtue 
was  high,  but  he  aspired  liimself  to  reach  it,  and, 
the  very  least  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  tliat  ho 
never  wantonly  desecrated  its  dignity.  Those 
select  circles  in  which  he  felt  "at  homo"  can 
testify  with  what  exuberant  delight  he  ministered 
to  their  cheerfulness ;  and  though  he  never  sanc- 
tioned frivolity,  he  made  his  presence  anything 
but  a  bore,  even  to  the  gayest  of  his  companions. 
His  humour  was  not  very  prolific,  but  his  intel- 
ligence was  always  refreshing,  and  his  musings 
were    radiant    with   bcnfiVQl<iiMs«k   >mA  tv^  V 
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wisdom.  Ho  threw  away  neither  hours,  words,  nor 
feelings ;  hut  he  so  occupied  attention  as  to  delight 
and  entertain  his  auditors,  whilst  every  syllable 
he  spoke  was  adapted  to  purify  and  sweeten  their 
coming  days.  True,  he  could  rebuke  with  se- 
verity the  cricked,  and  satirize  with  keenness  the 
foolish ;  and  young  ladies  dreaded  his  insinuations 
against  their  vanity,  and  their  waste  of  time ;  but 
the  intelligent  ever  found  him  instructive,  whilst 
the  holy  never  thought  him  dull. 

The  reflectiveness  and  sobriety  of  his  nature 
are  wonderfully  developed  in  his  writings.  Those 
essays  will  be  read  for  ages,  and  whenever  read 
will  be  admired  for  the  serenity,  discrimination, 
reverentialness,  and  sanctity  of  the  spirit  that 
breathes  through  them.  How  ho  seems  to  gaze 
on  mind  and  watch  its  workings !  And  yet  how 
delightfully  informal  and  unofficial  aro  his  reports! 
With  what  earnestness,  and  yet  with  what  repose 
he  pursues  his  themo !  His  range  of  inquiry  is  as 
comprehensive  as  his  subject  will  allow ;  and  his 
analysis  is  as  complete  and  as  clear  as  the  reader 
can  desire.  He  never  peddles  with  his  topic. 
There  is  no  hacking  and  jobbing  in  his  works ; 
for  he  is  a  skilful  artificer.  And  what  subjects 
he  has  chosen  to  descant  upon !  "  The  Epithet, 
Eomantic :"  why,  the  very  title  of  the  essay 
implies  that  the  author  is  given  to  meditation,  to 
introspection,  to  earnest  and  abandoned  thought. 
Thero  is  no  scope  for  declamation,  no  temptation 
to  controversy.  By  the  very  necessities  of  his 
theme,  he  is  shut  up  to  the  free,  independent, 
and  peculiar  workings  of  his  own  mind.  He 
cannot  be  suspected  of  plagiarism,  for  who  has 
preceded  him  ?  He  need  not  fear  the  thief,  for  the 
individuality  of  the  matter  would  be  recognised  in 
a  moment.  These  compositions  are  unique  in  the 
literature  of  the  world,  and,  so  unique  was  the 
author,  they  are  very  liely  to  remain  so. 

To  the  peculiarity  of  their  substance  their 
great  popularity  may,  without  doubt,  be  chiefly 
attributed.  But  their  more  essential  charac- 
teristics are  adequately  sustained  by  their  artistic 
and  literary  excellence.  "VVe  have  his  own  testi- 
mony that  his  compositions  are  the  fruits  of 
patient  labour,   and   a   most  scrupulous    tustc. 


That  he  had  considerable  ambition,  and  definite 
desires,  as  a  writer,  we  may  gather  from  an  ex- 
clamation made  by  him  in  his  early  life.  Speak- 
ing of  certain  forms  of  eicpression  common  in 
those  days,  ho  said  that  if  possible  he  would 
expunge  them  from  every  book  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  concluded  his  protest  by  the  words, 
**  We  want  to  put  a  new  face  upon  things."  Aia 
writer  on  religion,  he  is  remarkably  free  from  the 
common  theological  technicalities  of  his  time,  and 
from  all  cant  phrases.  Speaking  more  generally, 
he  is  original  without  affectation,  elaborate  with- 
out redundancy,  strong  without  vulgarity,  correct 
without  tameness,  smooth  without  monotony, 
and,  above  all,  remarkably  clear.  He  has  no  ec- 
centricities which  invite  imitation,  or  occasion 
disgust.  Ho  is  classical  and  yet  not  pedantic. 
He  seems  to  have  formed  his  own  style,  in  re- 
spectful independence  of  the  usual  modcb.  And 
we  suspect  that  he  will  never  bo  a  model  for 
young  writers.  He  is  too  correct  for  their  pa- 
tience, and  too  natural  for  their  vanity.  And  yet 
he  may  be  studied  with  immense  advantage  by 
the  literary  aspirant,  for  few  writers  'are  at  (»Me 
so  fr^e  from  magniloquence,  and  so  true  in  ma- 
jesty ;  so  superior  to  passion,  and  yet  so  mi^ty 
in  soul.  There  is  all  the  serenity,  and  all 
the  strength ;  all  the  profundity  and  all  the 
transparency ;  all  the  caution  and  all  the 
confldonco  of  his  nature  in  his  compositioiis. 
Their  chasteness  is  never  soiled,  their  dignity 
never  degraded,  their  music  never  broken.  They 
want  in  irregularity,  if  in  anything.  A  little 
Saxon  roughness,  and  occasional  impetuosity,  night 
make  them  more  memorable ;  for,  in  stylo  it  is  as 
nowhere  else,  imperfection  is  a  charm  and  an  ad- 
vantage. 

Thero  aro  many  other  features  of  this  good 
man's  mind  and  life  on  which  we  hod  intendMl  to 
dwell ;  but  our  space  is  occupied ;  and  we  must 
conclude  by  commending  to  all  our  readers  hii 
works  and  his  biography ;  for  they  aro  mines  of 
spiritual  and  literary  wealth ;  and  lie  who  digs 
treasures  thence  will  find  that  which  will  not 
corrupt  nor  perish  in  the  using. 
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If  we  look  down  from  some  lofty  eminence  upon 
a  town,  wo  aro  struck  by  the  regularity  of  such 
of  its  dotaib  as  meet  our  eye.  There  seems  every- 
where to  bo  an  instinctive  striving  after  some 
general  plan ;  and  more  especially  in  its  modem 
quarters,  **  street  nods  at  street,  each  alley  has  its 
brother,"  and  the  new  suburbs  look  like  a  rectan- 
gular network  stretching  out  into  tho  country. 
Tlw  country  itself  is  measured  by  rule.  It  is  laid 
oat  in  square  or  oblong  fields  and  gardens,  in 


wliich  the  mathematical  beds,  trim  walks,  9jA 
parallel  furrows  ore  the  chief  features  that  anwt 
our  attention.  Even  if  we  did  not  know  the 
name  or  nature  of  Uie  beings  who  were  congw 
gated  in  these  abodes,  we  should  pronoimce  them 
to  bo  actuated  by  a  strong  constitutional  principw 
or  instinct  of  order  and  imitation. 

This  idea  would  be  confirmed  by  a  \iew  of  the 
interior  of  the  town,  and  the  foims  of  its  socictv. 
,  A.  colony  of  beavers  is  a  curious  and  instructive 
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|ect>  from  the  regularity  of  its  industrial  and 
iitical  operations ;  but  the  harmony  of  a  congre- 
tion  of  men — ^all  ditfeiing  in  tastes  and  powers, 
capacities  and  will — ^pi-escnts  a  much  more  ex- 
lordinary  spectacle.  Wo  do  not  allude  to  the 
vemment,  or  the  public  laws,  or  the  municipal 
[filiations,  for  all  these  might  seem  nothing 
Rre  than  bo  many  self-imposed  restrictions  on  a 
Qfciously  evil  or  erratic  disposition,  and  might 
stefore  indicate  not  a  tendency  towards  order, 
t  a  conviction  of  its  necessity.  What  we  mean 
the  Unwritten  Law  which  binds  society  toge- 
BTy  which  regulates  the  actions  and  observances, 
d  traditiom^y  even  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
men ;  which  extends  its  authority  even  to  the 
inutest  incidents  of  life,  and  which  is  not  un- 
HHngly  submitted  to  like  a  burthen,  but  impli- 
tly  obeyed  like  an  instinct. 
This  law,  so  far  from  having  anything  to  do 
tfaer  with  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  law  of 
sealed  religion,  is  in  many  cases  opposed  to 
»th.  It  tlirows  its  shield,  for  instance,  over  the 
lellist,  whom  the  one  dooms  to  the  death  of  a 
Ion,  and  the  other  to  a  still  more  terrible  fate ; 
tpologises  for  the  smuggler,  who  is  condemned 
rboth;  affirming — but  without  giving  any  rea- 
m  for  the  faith  that  is  in  it — that  a  fraud  is  not 
caotly  a  crime  when  committed  against  the 
uUic  collectively :  it  is  lenient  even  to  jocose- 
aa,  in  its  treatment  of  other  delinquencies  to 
'Mch  both  the  Bible  and  the  statute-book  give  a 
Ewyunpolite  name.  In  short,  it  docs  not  loan 
»  support  ui)on  any  of  the  recognised  rules  of 
i^t:  it  stands  alone  and  independent,  and  is  as 
iJBtical  in  its  morals  as  it  is  tyrannical  in  its 
way.  This  law  is  to  a  certain  extent  local  and 
-mporary.  It  changes  with  times  and  seasons, 
nd  is  modified  by  climate  and  temperature.  In 
nc  age  and  in  one  country  it  recognizes  what 
a  another  age  and  another  country  it  dis- 
wns.  It  may  be  seen  in  Spain  applauding  the 
Mrriage  of  an  uncle  with  his  niece,  of  an  aunt 
nth  her  nephew ;  while  in  England  it  turns 
^y  with  loathing  and  horror  from  the  idea  of 
"^Tmholy  union.  Even  in  the  same  country  its 
^consistency  is  as  glaring ;  for  among  ourselves 
•  looks  on  without  remark  at  the  nuptitds  of  a 
1^  with  his  uncle's  daughter  and  his  father's 
^ccej  while  it  shakes  its  head  with  sometliuig 
lore  than  doubt  if  a  widower  choose  rather  for 
^  partner  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  who  is 
^y  akin  to  him  through  our  common  ancestor, 
dam. 

All  these,  however,  rofur  to  the  more  important 
^eiutions  of  the  Unwritten  Law,  which  ai'c  com- 
batively few  in  number ;  but  in  a  general  \'iew, 
;0  thing  most  worthy  of  remark  is  the  myriad 
minute  threads  with  whicli  it  binds  us  hand 
^  foot,  as  Gulliver  was  chained  to  the  earth  by 
«  individual  hairs  of  his  head.     The  law  of  the 
'Ui  answers  to  tlio  innate  law  of  the  beavers,  or 
0  traditional  law  of  human  beings  in  a  savage 
itc,  directing  and  controlling  them  in  the  ordi- 
^ty  operations  of  life ;  but  (hi^s  law  is  a  system 
universal  surveillance,  occasionally  coinciding 
jadgmont  with  the  other,  but  sometimes  op- 


posing or  eluding  it,  and  always  seizing  upon  a 
thousand  minutia)  which  escape  its  coarser  meshes. 
Why  should  a  whole  people  follow  implicitly 
certain  rules,  proceeding  they  know  not  whence, 
to  which  they  are  bound  by  no  penalty,  and  which 
are  often  opposed  to  their  convenience  or  inclina- 
tion ?  This  rule  is  not  written  down,  it  presents 
no  authority  for  reference,  it  is  inconsistent  in 
itself,  and  it  is  subject  to  perpetual  change. 
Yet  its  revolutions  are  felt  and  accepted  by  the 
entire  country,  over  which  they  roll  like  an 
immense  wave,  visiting  soon  or  late  its  remotest 
recesses. 

The  Unwritten  Law  is  sometimes  called  Conven- 
tionality or  Conventionalism — meaning  something 
tacitly  agreed  to,  something  done  by  universal 
consent ;  but  this  gives  us  no  assistance  in  tracing 
its  nature.  Whence  comes  the  consent  ?  Why 
should  I  follow  the  lead  of  my  neighbours,  or 
my  neighbours  mine  r  What  does  it  signify  to 
Mr.  Brown,  who  is  always  ravenously  hungry  at 
four  o'clock,  that  Mr.  Black,  and  all  the  other 
colours  in  the  same  class  of  society,  think  fit  to 
dine  at  six  ?  Why  should  not  everybody,  whose 
means  and  leisure  afford  it,  do  as  he  likes  ?  Where 
is  the  necessity  for  each  of  the  various  grades 
into  wliich  we  are  divided  taking  the  word,  it 
knows  not  from  whom  or  what,  and  going  through 
its  facings  like  one  man  ?  Why  should  we  be 
ashamed  of  turning  the  reverse  way  if  we  want 
to  do  so  ?  Where  is  the  drill-sergeant  wo  stand 
in  awe  of?  Is  conventionalism  anything  more 
than  a  hcie  noir  for  frightening  grown  children ; 
and  would  it  not  be  worthy  of  an  enlightened 
age  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  so  empty  and 
absurd  a  superstition  ? 

While  we  are  asking  these  questions,  a  curious 
movement  is  going  on,  which  assumes  to  be  a 
practical  effort  at  overturning  the  authority  of  the 
Unwritten  Law.  By  that  law,  as  all  men  know, 
our  heads  are  ordained  to  be  covered  with  a  tiling 
called  a  hat,  remarkable  for  its  ingenious  antago- 
nism both  to  the  useful  and  ornamental ;  and  it 
is  the  object  of  the  malcontents  to  supersede  this 
enormity  by  a  cap.  They  have  felt  the  pulse  of 
the  public  in  advertisements;  they  have  stimu- 
lated the  taste  of  the  cap-makers  by  proffered 
rewards ;  they  have  tried  to  institute  a  Cap- 
instead-of-hat  Society  ;  and  they  are  still  working 
away  at  the  brave  design.  But  they  do  not  see 
that  what  they  want  is  not  to  abrogate  the  Un- 
written Law,  but  merely  to  amend  one  of  its 
provisions.  They  desire  conventionalism  to  enact 
a  cap  instead  of  a  hat ;  and  the  wits  of  the  faction 
are  preparing  to  celebrate  their  tiiumph  by  cari- 
caturing one  of  their  antagonists  with  his  i'lli 
bandbox  tied  with  a  string  to  his  coat,  or  chasing 
it  bareheaded  through  the  street  on  a  windy  day. 
The  caricature  would  bo  fair  enough :  but  the 
wit3  are  wroug  in  thinking  that  they  will  havt^ 
overcome  conventionalism  :  they  will,  on  th'> 
contrary,  have  e:>tal)Hslicd  it  on  a  firmer,  becausj 
a  more  rational  basis. 

We  ourselves  have  had  the  honour  to  be  en- 
treated to  lead  a  crusade  of  anoth(?r  kind.  Its 
object  is  to  abrogate  the  use  of  the  ra/.or -^  Ia  t^vsX 
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down  the  pestilent  rnce  of  barbers,  and  allow  the 
lower  jiiirt  of  the  human  face  divine  to  exult, 
without  fear  of  the  sickle,  in  a  crop  of  curly  hair. 
AVe  were,  in  short,  to  agitato  for  beards ;  to  use 
our  "powerful  influence"  against  the  abomina- 
tion of  shaving  chins;  and — ^in  spite  of  a  base 
conventionalism  —  to  place  our  fellow-subjects 
upon  a  footing  of  manly  and  Oriental  dignity. 
In  tliis  case,  too,  our  petitioners  failed  to  perceive 
that  it  was  not  conventionalism  they  sought  to 
overturn,  but  merely  the  barber:  the  one  they 
acknowledged  as  their  rightful  sovereign,  whom 
they  were  willing  to  serve  with  every  hair  of 
their  beards,  if  it  would  only  allow  them  beards 
to  serve  with  ;  while  the  other  was  a  dirty  little 
jackanapes  of  a  minister,  who  fleeced  its  subjects 
against  liis  master's  interest  and  their  own.  The 
timidity  of  these  anti-barberites,  who  were  not 
satisflcd  with  treating  their  cliins  according  to 
their  own  fancies,  unless  kept  in  countenance  l)y 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  may  bo  considered  ludicrous : 
but  it  is  a  very  remarkable  homage,  notwith- 
standing, to  the  power  and  universality  of  the 
Unwritten  Law. 

It  would  swell  this  speculation  to  an  incon- 
venient length  were  wo  even  to  catalogue  the 
other  crusades  against  what  people  supjwso  to 
bo  conventionalism.  If  a  man  feels  uneasy  when 
subjected  to  the  public  ordeal  at  a  grand  jlinner, 
and  thinks  to  himself,  like  honest  Sancho,  that 
lie  would  rather  eat  a  crust  behind  the  door,  ho 
blames  conventionalism  for  its  irrational  splendour 
and  stuck-up  formality.  If  lie  has  any  favourite 
vice — such  as  smoking  a  cigar — which  ho  would 
like  to  indulge  in  the  drawing-room  at  a  long  didl 
Boiroe,  ho  anathematises  conventionalism  for  its 
weakness  and  impertinence.  If  he  has  any  be- 
setting sin  which  ho  would  be  happy  to  see 
patronised  in  public,  he  raves  against  convention- 
alism for  setting  its  face  against  it.  All  these 
stniggles  only  demonstrate  the  power  of  tho 
rnwritten  Law,  and  show  that  the  principle  of 
order  and  imitation  in  society  is  an  instinct 
Peter  the  Great  shaved  a  few  of  his  hairy  boyards 
by  main  force,  and  then  turned  them  loose ;  and 


would  betake  themselves  to  the  woodfl  like  wild 
beastfl. 

Eut  while  believing  conventionalism  to  depend 
upon  an  instinct,  do  we  therefore  believe  its  dic- 
tates to  bo  infallible  ?  God  forbid !  All  our 
instincts  arc  intended  to  be  controlled  and  intellec- 
tualised  by  our  reason,  and  when  conventionnlinii 
is  opposed  to  the  law  or  the  Gospel,  or  to  the 
dictates  of  common-sense,  the  truly  wise  and 
respectable  vnll  rebel  against  ita  power.  But  liy 
common-sense  we  do  not  mean  an  abstract  qnalit)-, 
the  same  in  its  rules  in  the  desert  and  in  the  city, 
in  the  cot  and  the  palace,  llefined  life  has  its 
common-sense  as  well  as  sjivage  life ;  and  the  wi- 
disa7it  philosophers  who  affect  to  despise  the  "  con- 
ventionalities "  of  tho  one,  deserve  to  puffer  the 
inconveniences  of  the  other.  It  is  true  the  Un- 
written Law  of  what  is  called  good  society  is  a 
little  troublesome  in  its  provisions,  a  little  minute 
in  its  details ;  but  so  far  as  our  observation  hu 
gone,  it  is  not  so  burdensome  in  the  upper  classei 
as  in  those  that  are  striving  to  be  tiionght  the 
uj^por  classes.  Tho  liistory  of  the  expedients 
fallen  upon  to  distinguish  one  rank  from  another 
is  tho  history  of  civilisation.  In  drusa,  eTcr 
since  the  abolition  of  sumptuary  laws,  our  gentry 
have  been  chased  from  point  to  point,  till 
the  toe  of  tho  peasant  has  galled  the  kibe  of 
the  courtier.  Gentlemen  have  now  thrown  iside 
every  kind  of  adornment;  and  in  France,  the 
paradise  of  fashion,  a  high-bred  lady  is  dis- 
tinguished only  by  the  cxquisitei  simplicity  of 
her  attire. 

What  other  distinction  can  fashion  resort  to? 
The  path  to  wealth  is  open  to  all  classei;  no 
legislative  restriction  is  imposed  upon  dress ;  rilk, 
cotton,  and  other  mat<?rials  are  marvellously  cheap ; 
and  the  milliners  work  for  money  without  asking 
questions  about  rank.  A  shopkeeper's  wife  n«y 
easily  obtain  a  fac-simileof  the  dressof  adncbess; 
but  if  the  dress  is  very  simple,  she  leaves  it  alone, 
because  it  will  not  pass  for  fine  in  her  own  degree. 
If  she  does  wear  it,  she  is  still  a  shopkeeper's 
wife,  and  worse  dressed  than  licr  neighbonn. 
This  simplicit}'  is  a  grand  expedient,  and  worthy 


straightway   the  chins  of   the   whole    body   of :  of  a  refined  and  inteUeetual  age ;  but  it  should  he 
llussian  gentry  became  as  smooth  as  the  palm ;  carried  into  tho  other  departments  of  conren 


of  your  hand.  Miracles  of  tho  same  kind  are 
wrought  every  day,  and  in  every  country  of  the 
globe ;  and  to  blame  the  propensity  which  brings 
them  about,  is  to  blame  the  constitution  of  human 
nature. 

The  farther  a  people  are  advanced  in  civilisa- 
tion, the  more  powerful,  the  more  widely  spread, 
and  the  more  nice  and  delicate  in  its  shades  will 
be  tho  Un\^Titten  Law.  What  could  we  do 
without  it?  We  complain  of  the  excess  of 
national  legislation,  but  how  meagre  that  would 
be  as  the  solo  machinery  of  social  government ! 
Fancy  every  man  following — so  far  as  ho  could 
do  BO  without  impinging  upon  tho  statutes — 
his  own  whims  and  his  own  propensities,  and 
what  a  chaos  would  be  the  result!  But  no 
such  condition  could  exist  for  a  week.  The 
grcgnrioua  nature  of  men  would  bo  lost ;  society 
would  Ml  in  pieces;  and  its  componout -jjaita 


tionalism.  A  great  dinner  is  no  longer  a  di5tin^ 
tion;  we  find  the  same  implements,  the  suw 
meats,  the  same  cookery,  the  same  wines,  the 
same  attendance  almost  everywhere;  aud  tho 
servants  who  wait  at  table  arc,  f\H)m  long  habit, 
better  acquainted  with  its  social  forms  than  most 
of  the  guests.  A  great  dinner,  in  short,  will  nol 
pass  any  longer ;  and  the  instinct  of  convention- 
alism should  have  recognised  tho  fact  before  now, 
and  tried  its  hand  at  simplicity. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Unwritten  Law  wnrouH 
affirm  to  be  based  upon  the  instinct  of  ordff 
which  binds  society  together,  and  is  an  essentisl 
agent  in  the  progress  of  civilisation.  It  is  qnite 
as  worthy  of  respect  as  the  law  of  the  land,  al- 
though in  both  we  may  detect  abuses  and  contw 
dictions,  and  try  to  refonn  and  reconcile  thnn- 
Notwithstanding  all  its  indiscretions,  its  genffsl 
^\T&&  ^T^  ^S^)  ^V3id  its  aspirations  lofty  andgQn<^ 
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[t  may  haro  its  besotting  foibles,  and  even 
nrite  vices,  but  they  are  becoming  fewer 
er  every  day ;  and  if  society  goes  on  at  its 
rate  of  progress,  wo  may  look  forward  to 


the  time  when  it  will  bo  one  in  sentiment  with 
the  other  canons  of  life,  and  when  all  that  is  base 
as  well  as  all  that  is  vulgar  will  bo  transgressions 
of  the  Unwritten  Law. 
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CHAPTEU  XXIX. 

anghter-housc,   described  by  our  friend 
B  a  veritable  fine-art  institution,  and  which 
respect  deserved  the  name,  seeing  that  its 
are  always  open  for  the  reception  of  art  and 
a  any  shape,  stood  at  the  period  of  which 
Rrrituig,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
^f  stands  yet,  in  ono   of  the  numerous 
bfhres  serving  as    feeders    to    Leicester 
whose  purlieus,  then  as  now,  were  the 
3wards  which  concentred  a  considerable 
of  the  exiled  rascality  of  all  the  capitals 
pe,  to  say  nothing  of  what  was  native  to 
It  was  a  large  building,  of  the  dingiest 
L  pretensions,  whose  entrance  stood  per- 
r  open,  and  was  signalized  by  the  exMbi- 
a  couple  of  placards  on  either  side  of  the 
itB|  and  a  catalogue  or  two  of  the  solos  of 
sk,  fastened  by  nails  to  a  black  board, 
they  fluttered  in  the  wind  for  a  day  or 
t  were  generally  rent  away  by  some  beery 
or  small  dealer  before  their  term  of  duty 
nred.    Within,  the  basement  floor  of  the 
5,  or  at  least  of  such  portion  of  it  as  was 
I  to  public  view,  was  appropriated  as  an 
re  vault,  or  series  of  vaults,  for  the  ro- 
of every  describable  species  of  art  or  the 
alances  of  art — from  a  bladder  of  paint 
acre  of  canvas,   and  from   the  smallest 
ire  to  the  hugest  gallery  picture.     Through 
m    obscurity   that    prevailed,    the    spec- 
night  see  as  he  ascended  the   staircase 
5  piles  of  pictures  stacked  against  the  walls 
jCtous  gilded    frames    and    fragments   of 
,  of  every  imaginable  device  and   in  all 
rf  existence,  from  the  new  and  glittering 
A    of   yesterday   to   tho   dilapidated   and 
i  carvings  of  a  century  back.     There  were 
casts  of  the  antique,  torsoes  and  colossal 
polios  and  Yenuses,  helmets,  gauntlets,  and 
lates,  rolls  of  canvas  and  wooden  stretchers, 
r  marble  and  muUers,  easels  and  lay-figures, 
housand  things  besides,  all  huddled  toge- 
delightful  confusion,  and  all  awaiting  in 
id  darkness  the  final  fiat  of  tho  auctioneer's 
T,  "which  was  to  send  them  forth  again  into 
rid  of  activity  and  usefulness.     On  mount- 
the  upper  floor,  which  was  the  arena  of 
ion  and  sale,  the  stranger  found  himself  in 
ly  apartment,  some  twenty  feet  or  so  in 


height,  and  lighted  from  the  sky.  If  it  were  a 
view-day  ho  would  find  the  walls  of  three  sides 
of  the  room  covered  in  every  square  inch  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling  wifli  pictures  in  oil, 
framed  and  unframed,  finished  and  unfinished, 
old  and  new,  in  every  variety  of  style,  and  in 
every  possible  condition,  as  well  as  of  every  shade 
of  merit.  He  would  find  the  narrow  table,  drawn 
in  a  wide  circle  round  the  rostrum,  heaped  with 
corpulent  portfolios,  each  one  a  burden  for  a 
porter,  and  bursting  with  innumerable  prints, 
mingled  with  the  gaudy  productions  of  youthful 
water-colour  artists,  sent  for  summary  sale.  He 
would  have  to  pick  his  way  carefully  among 
numberless  gilt  frames  piled  upon  the  seats,  and 
mirrors  of  all  sizes  sent  in  by  the  carvers  and 
gilders,  who,  sharing  generally  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  artists,  make  common  cause  with  them, 
and  a  common  convenience  of  the  good  offices  of 
the  Slaughter-house.  He  would  learn  that  dif- 
ferent nights  of  the  week  are  devoted  to  different 
branches  of  art — that  prints  and  engravings  are 
submitted  to  competition  along  with  drawings  and 
water-colours  on  one  night — paintings  and  frames 
on  another — and  that  both  together,  mingled 
with  household  furniture,  are  the  attractions  of  a 
tliird. 

A  stranger  might  be  slow  to  recognise  such  an 
establishment  as  this  as  a  fine-art  institution,  not- 
withstanding the  assurance  of  Mr.  Bolter;  but 
the  question  is  whether  it  is  not  the  only  institu- 
tion that  was  ever  supported  by  the  artists  them- 
selves without  any  foreign  aid  ?  and  it  may  be 
further  questioned  whether,  in  connection  Avith 
other  places  of  the  kind,  it  has  not  done  more  for 
the  support  of  artists,  however  humbly,  and  for 
the  diffusion  of  art  among  the  people,  than  any 
recognised  institution  that  could  be  named.  One 
thing,  we  know,  and  that  is,  that  among  the  best 
of  our  English  landscape  painters  we  could  point 
to  many  names  now  standing  high  in  repute, 
whose  earlier  works  hung  year  alter  year  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Slaughter-house — some  of  whom 
would  not  have  had  the  means  of  pursuing  those 
studies  which  have  led  them  to  eminence  but  for 
the  opportunity  of  turning  their  crude  endeavours 
into  cash,  which  the  Slaughter-house  afibrded. 

It  was  to  this  dingy  Walhalla  that  Ilted,  ac- 
companied by  his  friend  Lawson,  repaired  at  tho 
hour  agreed  upon.    Tkc^  fovjji^  l&x .  ^^Jtet  ^  ^^a^s^- 
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loguc  in  hand,  awaiting  their  arrival  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs.  The  sale  had  already  commenced 
— a  few  trilling  lots  having  been  knocked  down, 
at  a  merely  nominal  cost,  to  arouse  attention  to 
business.  The  room  was  full  of  company  of  a 
rather  mixed  and  heterogeneous  class.  The  early 
comers  had  got  possession  of  the  seats  round  the 
circular  table,  in  the  centre  of  which  revolved  a 
porter  who  grasped  in  his  hands  the  lots  under 
the  hammer,  submitting  them,  as  he  turned  like 
an  image  on  a  pivot,  to  the  gaze  of  the  buyers, — 
and,  having  completed  his  revolution,  surrendered 
them  to  a  comrade,  who  then  elevated  each  one  on 
a  revolving  easel.  The  auctioneer,  a  burly  broad- 
faced  genius,  well  cut  out  for  a  bear-leader, 
seemed  to  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  keep  his 
uproarious  flock  in  order,  and  was  obliged  to  claim 
attention  by  a  storm  of  blows  with  his  hammer 
for  every  word  he  spoke.  Every  lot  that  was 
knocked  down  drew  after  it  a  volley  of  jibes  and 
slang  congratulations — and  not  seldom  a  quarrel 
arose  as  to  who  was  the  purchaser,  ^en  the  dis- 
puted picture  Would  be  fought  for  like  a  bone  by 
a  couple  of  hungry  curs.  The  yells  and  outcry 
were  deafening,  but  in  the  midst  of  them  all  the 
sale  went  on  with  a  rapidity  inexplicable  to  a 
novice,  and  amidst  such  elements  of  confusion  as 
gave  the  whole  affair  the  aspect  of  a  panto- 
mime rather  than  of  the  business  of  actual  life. 

**Do  you  see,"  said  Lawson  to  Uted,  '*that 
cadaverous  looking  figure,  witli  the  lank  jaw  and 
large  prominent  eyes  ?'*  . 

"  You  mean  the  man  in  the  white  hat,  who  is 
perpetually  dashing  in  and  out  of  the  crowd,  and 
who  bids  for  every  lot  as  it  is  put  up.  What  of 
him?" 

**  Ho  is  a  singular  subject,  and  plays  a  singular 
game.  You  see  he  bites  at  everything  and  otters 
a  price  for  everything.  He  buys  upon  an  aver- 
age a  hundred  lots  a  week,  yet  never  has  a  single 
one  delivered.  He  is  what  I  call  a  picture  gam- 
bler. The  lots  which  he  buys  to-night  he  will 
sell,  perhaps,  next  week — and  many  of  those  for 
which  he  is  bidding  so  furiously  are  already  his 
own  property,  though  they  have  never  been 
in  his  possession.  If  he  can  push  them  over 
his  mark  they  will  change  owners  to-night — 
if  not  they  vrill  remain  hero  for  another  oppor- 
tunity." 

"He  must  find  that  but  a  losing  game,  I  ima- 
gine." 

'*  Quite  the  contrary,  I  assure  you.  His  eye  is 
so  sharp  that  he  is  rarely  deceived,  and  his  appe- 
tite so  greedy  that  almost  everything  worth 
having  put  up  here  passes  through  his  hands 
before  it  gets  into  the  moi-ket.  He  keeps  a  run- 
ning account  with  old  Jones,  both  as  buyer  and 
seller,  and  if  all  reports  be  true,  has  generally 
a  pretty  smart  balance  to  receive  on  reckoning 
day." 

"  But  if  he  bids  for  everything  he  must  suffer 
loss." 

**  Is'ot  unless  he  bids  too  much.  In  London 
everything  will  sell  for  something— rand  a  blessed 
consolation  that  is  for  some  of  the  young  hands, 
who  would  starve  if  it  were  olhorwisc.    Do  you 


see  that  big  woman  standing  with  folded  am^ 
and  occasionally  nodding  at  the  auctioneer  ?" 

"I  do,  and  must  beg  to  decline  an  introdac- 
tion,  if  that's  what  you  are  thinking  of." 

'*  Ha,  ha  !  your  instinct  is  first-rate.  She  isaa 
old  camp-follower ;  she  tracked  the  Duke  through 
the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and  camtd 
her  capital  by  stripping  the  bodies  of  the  bIud. 
It  was  in  Spain  she  picked  up  her  knowledge  of 
the  picture  trade :  a  few  Spanish  pictures  which 
she  brought  home  more  than  doubled  her  funds, 
and  she  has  been  now  for  some  years  a  thrinng 
dealer  in street." 

Here  a  grey-headed  and  grey-bearded  Jew,  hii 
hands  buried  in  the  pockets  of  a  surtout  coat 
which  dangled  to  his  heels,  lounged  forward  and 
accosted  Mr.  Bolter. 

"  Ha,  Mishter  Polter,  vat  you  got  some  pisoeaa 
here  to-night — come  to  protect  de  picturedb,  di? 
It  vont  do  to  let  us  have  cm  too  sheep,  eh !  mioa 
friend  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  hod  given  up  your  attendance 
here,"  said  Bolter,  waving  the  Jew's  queatian— 
"  you  told  me  six  months  ago  that  you  had  toned 
this  branch  of  the  business  over  to  your  son,  and 
that  you  were  not  going  to  show  your  face  hen 
any  more." 

"  Veil,  and  sho  I  did,"  returned  the  Jew,  "put 
you  shoe  my  shon  vas  engage  vid  a  Bhentlemaps 
upshtairs  in  de  picture-room,  ven  de  shale  come 
on.  Dey  ave  been  dere  all  de  afternoon.  Sho  I 
vas  oplige  to  come  to  de  shale  myshelf,  pecans^ 
you  she,  if  I  shend  Aai'on  here,  and  go  myshelf 
and  take  his  plashe  vid  de  cushtomer,  I  run  de 
risk  to  spoil  de  pargain." 

"How  so?"  asked  Bolter.  "I  don't  see  why 
you  shouldn't  make  as  good  a  bargain  as  pur 
son." 

"Very  true,"  said  tlie  other,  "put  pu  fiheo 
if  my  shon  have  been  and  tell  de  shentlemaw 
a  pack  of  tarn  lies  about  de  picturcsh,  and  1 
shouldn't  happen  to  tell  him  de  shame,  dcnpn 
shoe  I  spoil  de  pargain,  and  den  dere's  no  pisncss 
done.  She  I  perfer  not  to  meddle,  and  I  coma 
dis  vonce  to  de  shale  myshelf.  Put,  vat  pnr 
pisness  here  to-night,  Mr.  Polter  ?" 

"  Faith,"  said  Bolter,  "  I  have  no  '  tarn  lies'  to 
tell  just  now,  so  I  must  decline  to  answer  yov 
question." 

The  Jew  walked  away  ofiended,  which  was 
precisely  what  Bolter  intended,  as  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  own  and  Lawson's 
business,  which  now  came  upon  the  carpet.  Dted 
noticed  that  the  auctioneer  took  his  cue  from  one 
of  his  two  friends  in  the  disposal  of  all  tie 
pictures  belonging  to  the  other,  and  via  wr* 
Together  they  formed  the  eliU  of  the  moden 
specimens,  and  all  that  were  sold  were  bought  bf 
the  cadaverous  gentleman,  who  passed  under  the 
denomination  of  the  Vampyrc.  When  BolteTi 
who  added  up  the  amoimts  as  tlio  lots  were  sol4 
found  that  enough  had  been  realized  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  furniture  of  the  cottage,  he  pi«" 
vented  any  further  sale  of  Lawson' s  pictures  bf 
bidding  so  outrageously  high  for  them  as  to 
preclude  competition — intending  by  suchpub'*^ 
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ly  to  their  merits  to  give  them  a  higher 
L  the  market. 
I  the  modem  portion  of  the  collection  was 
[  of,  came  a  rather  questionable  squad  of 
masters.  The  auctioneer,  who  informed 
pany  that  they  had  not  been  a  fortnight 
Mmtry,  described  them  with  considerable 
as  undoubted  originals  in  a  "  highly  spe- 
condition,*'  which  conventional  phrase, 
K)n  foimd,  was  expressive  of  that  state 
plain  man  would  have  depicted  by  the 
mil  of  holes."  They  were  in  fact,  most 
,  a  mere  mass  of  rags  and  tatters — and  it 
I  to  him  inconceivable  that,  under  any  cir- 
ces,  they  should  ever  take  rank  again  as 
?  art  and  the  subjects  of  admiring  con- 
on.  Bolter,  however,  who  saw  with 
;  eyes,  bought  several  of  them  at  a  cost 
r  shillings  each,  and  rolling  them  up  and 
ig  them  round  with  his  handkerchief, 
liem  home  under  his  arm  when  the  sale 

agh,  in  spite  of  the  noise  and  confusion 
railed  during  the  whole  ceremony,  nearly 
3d  lots  an  hour  had  been  knocked  down 
perspiring  auctioneer,  it  was  yet  near 
t  before  the  business  of  the  evening  was 
to  a  close. 

r  three  fiiends  were  about  to  descend,  the 
le  truth-loving  Jew  barred  the  passage. 
bter  Polter,"  said  he,  "  ain't  you  a  goin' 
:-out  them  three  Madonnics  vat  you  got 
jr  arm  ?" 

"  said  Eolter,  "I  am  not — you  know  I 
lock-out." 

I  vender,"  retorted  the  Jew  in  a  wrath, 
n't  ashamed  o'  yershelf  to  hinterfere  vid 
m  dat  vay,  and  shmug  all  de  prolitsh  to 
—its  scandaloush,  'pon  my  shoul" — and 
:ellow  walked  off  to  complain  to  his  gang 
fa  imprincipled  conduct. 
it  is  the  crime  of  which  you  have  been 
said  Ilted  to  the  offender,  when  they  got 
street — "  what  is  meant  by  knocking-out 
hy  do  you  refuse  to  do  it  ?" 
bery  is  meant  by  it,"  said  Bolter,  "  and 
to  do  it  because  I  am  not  a  robber.  The 
it  is  the  profitable  consummation  of  a 
yy  by  which  the  owner  of  property  sold 
3n  is  defrauded  of  its  value.  To  save 
3  from  suffering  from  such  conspiracy, 
'^son  and  myself  have  attended  the  sale 
To  send  property  to  an  auction  in 
without  a  protector  is  to  submit  it  to  the 
?  a  gang  of  plunderers  who  conspire  sue- 
to  divide  the  chief  part  of  its  value 
themselves.  These  old  pictures  of  to- 
sale,  it  appears,  were  thus  unprotected, 
ay  be  that  in  consequence  of  that  I  have 
hese  in  my  possession  for  something  con- 
''  less  than  their  value — ^but  my  conscience 
-I  never  participated  in  the  conspiracy 
knock-out,  and  I  never  will — I  would 
lock  out  the  teeth  of  any  scoundrel  who 
pose  it  to  me." 
ying,  Mr,  Bolter  took  his  leave— and 


Lawson  and  Ilted  returned  together  to  their  new 
home. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

At  the  end  of  a  very  few  days  after  his  arrival 
in  London,  Ilted  found  himself  comfortably  settled 
in  a  respectable  and  responsible  position  in  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Grove  and  Grafton,  wholesale 
mercers.  Ho  was  appointed  to  occupy  a  post 
which  had  up  to  very  lately  been  filled  by  a  junior 
partner,  by  whose  decease  it  had  become  vacant — 
the  duties  of  which,  though  demanding  sedulous 
application  for  many  hours  of  every  day,  yet  left 
him  a  gentlemanly  amount  of  leisure  at  his  own 
disposal.  He  had  been  agreeably  surprised,  on 
presenting  himself  to  tlie  principals  of  the  firm, 
at  the  marked  consideration  shown  him,  and  still 
more  so  by  the  terms  offered  to  his  acceptance. 
The  house  of  business  stood  in  a  retired  street 
running  from  the  Strand  towards  the  river,  and 
it  was  proposed  that  he  should  reside  there,  in 
the  chambers  vacated  by  his  predecessor — ^that, 
as  he  would  require  a  housekeeper,  his  mother 
should  join  him  so  soon  as  he  had  prepared  for 
her  reception,  and  control  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  establishment.  All  these  advantages  Uted 
attributed  rightly  to  the  good  offices  of  John 
Brunt,  and  he  resolved  to  do  credit  to  his  patron's 
recommendation  by  the  exercise  of  the  utmost 
care  and  vigilance  in  the  discharge  of  his  new 
duties. 

To  return  again  to  affairs  at  Bath  : — Betsy 
plumed  herself  not  a  little  in  secret  upon  the 
address  with  which  she  had  got  rid  of  her  hus- 
band's protege — if  she  had  any  misgivings,  which 
is  not  unlikely,  on  the  score  of  the  injustice  she  had 
done  him,  she  consoled  herself  with  the  reflection 
that  it  had  resulted  in  no  injury  either  to  the 
young  man's  prospects  or  character,  but  on  the 
contrary  had  led  to  his  advancement — so  that  it 
was  a  gain  and  not  a  loss  to  him.  To  this  she 
had  not  the  slightest  objection,  so  that  he  stood 
no  longer  in  her  way.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  she  was  entirely  mistaken  in  the  ideas  she 
entertained  with  respect  to  the  rising  intimacy 
between  Ilted  and  her  eldest  daughter,  since' 
though  there  was  much  in  common  between 
them,  and  many  points  of  cliaracter  in  botli  which 
harmonised  completely,  there  were  yet  others,  of 
more  importance  because  more  deeply  seated  in 
their  moral  natures,  in  which  tliey  were  directly 
and  strongly  opposed. 

Notwithstanding  the  removal  of  all  obstacles, 
and  the  favour  and  advice  of  Betsy,  the  suit  of 
Mr.  Scudd  did  not  for  some  time  assume  anything 
like  a  prosperous  complexion.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Ilted,  Marie  found  a  companion  in 
Nancy,  and  of  her  she  made  a  convenient  shield 
against  the  approaches  of  her  nonchalant  suitor. 
She  deserted  the  boudoir  for  the  housekeeper's 
room — her  piano  for  the  rolling-pin — ^lier  French 
novels  for  experiments  in  French  cookery — and 
sought  the  instruction  of  her  new  fi-iend  in  the 
mysteries  of  domestic  management  with-  a  perse- 
verance and  persistency  which  know  no  reU^^lvci^x 
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Tliougli  this  annoyed  lloisy,  bIic  showed  no 
symptomB  of  dissatisfaction,  but  on  tlic  contrary 
professed  to  approve  highly  of  a  pursuit  so  useful 
and  laudable.  But  in  learning  the  components  of 
pies,  puddings,  and  confectionary,  and  the  various 
arts  of  the  cuisine,  Mario,  in  process  of  time, 
loamod  something  else.  Daily  and  hourly  com- 
munion and  familiarity  with  Nancy  begot  a  feeling 
of  respect  and  esteem  for  her  which  soon  ripened 
into  a  friendship  as  sincere  and  affectionate  as  it 
was  possible  for  the  somewhat  volatile  bosom  of 
Mario  to  entertain.  Tliis  friendship,  reciprocated 
with  the  tendercst  regard,  engendered  in  its  turn 
that  mutual  confidence  which  young  ladies  arc  so 
fond  of  bestowing  on  one  another.  All  uncon- 
sciously to  herself,  poor  Xancy  revealed  by  degrees 
the  state  of  her  feelings  with  regard  to  the  lost 
friend  and  companion  of  her  youth, — just  in  time 
to  save  ^farie  from  the  avowal  of  what  was  cer- 
tainly nothing  more  as  yet  than  a  per\'erso  kind 
of  penchant  in  the  same  direction.  The  discovery 
drove  Mario  at  once  to  the  solitude  of  her  chamber 
— she  shed  no  tears,  whatever  our  young  lady 
readers  may  think  of  it,  simply  because  she  did 
not  deem  it  worth  while,  but  in  the  true  spirit  of 
a  Trench  sentimentalist,  she  resolved  to  act  the 
martyr  to  her  own  high-minded  sense  of  virtuous 
self-denial.  Of  the  actual  amount  of  generosity 
which  ought  to  be  placed  to  her  credit,  we 
are  in  no  condition  to  judge  exactly;  but  if  it 
is  to  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  within  a 
fortnight  aftor  the  discovery  she  had  condo- 
Bconded  to  listen  without  displeasure  to  the 
overtures  of  the  voluble  Augustus,  it  can  be 
nothing  very  enormous.  It  was  sometliing  in 
Mr.  Scudd's  favour  that  he  assailed  the  young 
lady  on  her  weak  side,  by  importing  new  music 
and  new  books  from  Piuris  for  her  acceptance,  and 
by  manifesting  some  improvable  qualities  in  his 
own  person  and  capacities.  He  had  a  fine  Eng- 
lish voice,  something  rough  and  undisciplined, 
but  capable  of  culture,  and  ear  enough  to  enable 
him  to  sing  a  second  after  it  had  been  well  drilled 
into  him. 

Betsy  now  congratulated  herself  that  things 
were  going  smootldy.  Bagshawe  had  emancipated 
his  neck  from  the  seton,  and  declared  himself  able, 
by  the  use  of  a  few  regular  cathartics  and  a  coui-so 
of  electric  shocks  now  and  then,  to  maintain  what 
he  called  **  a  condition  of  convalescence."  Martha 
liaving  repaired  to  London  to  join  her  son,  !N'ancy 
was  thus  more  than  ever  alone.  Bagshawe, 
mindful  of  her  solitude,  bestowed  upon  her  the 
benefit  of  his  society,  and  invited  lier  to  join  the 
family  circle  whenever  she  felt  her  loneliness  irk- 
some to  her.  Just  at  this  time,  poor  Tiger,  who 
had  long  shown  symptoms  of  breaking  up,  fell 
into  his  first,  last,  and  only  sickness,  and  after 
lingering  for  three  days,  died — in  spite  of  all  the 
drenching  and  bolusing  of  Dr.  Silvcrstone,  who 
was  called  in  to  prescribe  for  him.  Bagshawe 
alarmed  the  whole  house  by  the  concern  which  he 
manifested  at  the  old  dog's  death.  Ho  had  a 
substantial  cofiin  made  from  a  paoking-case,  and 
stained  black,  for  liie  remains — ordered  a  shutter 
to  be  left  standing  in  oaoh  of  the  &hop<NV\ndo\c«, 


and  accused  his  wife  of  want  of  feeling  for  havii 
them  taken  down — declared  it  was  an  iniiem 
shame  that  there  was  no  burial  service  institnti 
for  such  a  faithful  servant  as  Tiger  had  been- 
and  swore  he  would  have  had  him  stjpulchred  in 
vault  of  the  Abbey  Church,  but  for  the  abominahl 
prejudices  of  maidrind.  As  it  was  there  is  leMn 
to  believe  tliat  Tiger  i*eposes  at  this  moment  ii 
consecrated  ground — the  sexton  of  St  — '« 
hii\ing  been  seen  wheeling  off  the  body  qq  i 
truck  the  next  night  but  one  folloiring  \u 
decease. 

The  demise  of  the  redoubtable  Tiger  wai  co- 
temporary  with  an  event  in  the  annals  of  tkc 
Bagshawe  family  which  could  never  be  forgotta 
by  the  most  oblivious  of  its  members.  This  emt 
was  nothing  less  than  the  consummation  of  thai 
calamity  which  had  twice  before  threatened  tc 
overwhelm  them,  and  which  they  had  msuged 
to  avert,  aided  by  the  timely  premomtiou  ol 
0*  Swell  and  their  own  ingenuity  and  audaotj, 
At  this  period  it  happened  most  unfortunately^ 
0' Swell  was  absent  at  Cheltenham,  whititfr  he 
had  gone  to  superintend  the  inauguration  of  anew 
establishment  similar  to  the  one  ho  owned  atBiflt 
Had  he  been  at  home,  he  would,  doubtlesfl)  km 
been  made  aware  by  his  agents  of  the  movcmentioi 
the  revenue  officci*s,  in  time,  at  least,  to  pqiiie 
his  friends  for  their  reception — thoiigh  it  ii  iis- 
probable  that  such  warning  would  this  third  tiiH 
havo  been  of  any  service,  looking  to  the  compkte* 
ness  of  the  information  which  by  some  zneuMff 
other  the  officers  had  obtained. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  cool  and  bracing  dir 
in  October :  the  shop  was  full  of  customen,  upoi 
whom  a  score  of  snowy-cravattcd  serviton  mw 
in  attendance :  Bagshawe  and  his  family  wen  it 
dinner  in  the  back  drawing-room — ^BctsysmiliBI^ 
doing  the  amiable  at  the  head  of  the  table.  It 
was  Clarry' 8 birthday,  and  in  honour  of  theocciM 
Bagshawe  had  ordered  up  a  couple  of  botdeirf 
champagne,  from  one  of  which  he  was  pouriiV 
the  sptu'kling  fluid  into  the  taper  glasses.  Mr 
denly  there  is  an  unusual  tramp  of  feet  and  dic- 
ing of  doors  below,  followed  by  the  rapid  andii' 
ceremonious  clatter  of  heavy  footsteps  on  theitiiB- 
Betsy  turns  pale  as  a  ghost  and  the  glaiB  drofi 
from  her  hand  as  the  door  flies  open,  and  m 
London  agent  of  the  last  visitation,  accompanirf 
by  un  older  officer,  marches  into  the  room,  ftt 
lowed  by  several  stem-looking  fellows,  who,  wift 
eyes  fixed  on  their  leader,  seem  to  await  ihevflri 
of  command. 

**  Mr.  Bagshawe,  I  believe,"  said  the  anpentfi 
thrusting  into  the  face  of  our  unfortunate  ui 
astonished  friend  a  document,  which  from  femV 
unpleasant  experience  he  knew  to  be  a  oopyof  * 
search-warrant — "  This  way,  men  !*' 

With  that  ho  dashed  open  the  folding-dofl^ 
and  leading  his  troop  into  the  show-room,  w]uA 
a  couple  of  servant-maids  were  in  the  act  of  dM^ 
rating  with  evergreens  for  the  evening  9^ 
directed  them  to  withdraw.  GRien  turning  to  lii 
followers,  he  ordered  tliem  to  remove  the  cai;^ 
from  the  floor,  which  was  no  sooner  done,  tta 
c;(^\]jitin^  off  the  ninth  plank  from  tho  soidMn 
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1,  ho  bado  them  force  it  up  and  reveal  what 
below.  The  sounding  blows  of  an  axe  driven 
}  the  floor  seemed  to  arouse  Betsy  from  the 
wr  into  which  she  may  bo  said  to  have  been 
mtly  thrust,  rather  than  to  have  fallen ;  and 
nn  to  tho  stair-head,  as  if  with  some  desi^, 
Bie  nature  of  which  she  was.  perhaps  hardly 
idous  herself.  Here,  however,  she  found 
ther  party  of  police,  and  any  attempt  she 
ht  have  contemplated  to  save  a  portion  of  her 
Atoned  property  was  thus  rendered  impossible, 
^hawo  sat  aghast,  stupidly  gazing  at  the 
iment  which  he  held  in  his  hand — Betsy, 
ioning  Mr.  Scudd  to  withdraw,  and  despatch- 
her  daughters  to  their  own  room,  shut  tho 
r,  sat  down  by  liis  side,  and  burst  into  tears — 
as  tho  crash  of  a  rgnding  plank  in  the  next 
a  was  followed  by  a  hoarse  gratulating  chuckle 
1  half  a  dozen  throats,  she  started  again  to  her 
,  snd  with  flashing  eyes,  paced  the  floor  like  a 
U  lioness  in  her  cage. 

he  officers  had  found  in  the  drawing-room  all, 
infinitely  more,  than  they  expected.  As  the 
stores  of  silks  and  lace  wore  unearthed  from 
darkness  they  shouted  with  rapture,  as  well 
r  might,  considering  the  advantage  that  each 
would  derive  from  his  shai*o  of  tho  booty. 
m  the  drawing-room  they  proceeded  to  the 
nase,  where  they  made  captures  of  equal 
le  by  disembowelling  the  successive  steps  of  a 
le  flight.  Thence  they  found  their  way  to 
ihawe's  bed-room,  and  in  the  false  bottoms  of 

rivate  drawers  made  a  prize  of  several  hun- 
pounds.  Tho  seizure  was  in  fact  complete 
entire — not  a  single  contraband  article  of  any 
le  escaped  them — since,  as  it  may  well  be 
rincd,  they  did  not  quit  the  search  until  every 
U>l6  place  of  concealment  had  been  explored 
n  and  again.  For  five  whole  days  did  they 
ecute  their  experiments,  literally,  to  use  Bag- 
re's  expression,  turning  the  house  ir.sidc-out. 
I  miserable  days  they  were  to  Bagshawe  and 
hmisehold,  and  ever  memorable  for  the  loss 
mortification  of  which  they  were  the  witnesses. 
B(faer  with  the  contraband  goods,  the  whole 
le  invoices,  correspondence,  and  separate  secret 
nnts  came  to  light — so  that  not  merely  the 
ness  done,  but  tho  period  of  its  whole  duration, 
disclosed ;  and  no  outlet  was  left  by  which  it 
possible  to  escape  the  ftill  penalty  of  the  law. 
consequence  was,  in  the  end,  that  besides  the 
of  property  seized,  to  an  amount  exceeding 
e  thousand  pounds,  Bagshawe  was  exche- 
red  to  the  tune  of  eight  thousand  more,  a  sum 
ch  fell  little  short  of  the  whole  value  of  the 
ogs  of  his  life.  Ilis  first  act,  while  these  pro- 
ings  were  going  on,  was  to  draw  ^yc  hundred 
ids  from  his  banker  and  pay  it  over  to  Xancy, 
som  being  due  to  her,  according  to  his  own 
Illation,  in  virtue  of  tho  legacy,  and  its  accu- 
siions  of  interest,  which  she  inherited  from 
charitable  Deborah.  Both  0' Swell  and  John 
at  were  in  possession  of  securities  for  the  sums ' 
M,  of  theirs,  and  ho  felt  no  anxiety  on  their 
imt.  The  heavy  fine  had  to  be  paid  within  a ' 
tied  timOi  and  tho  exertions  whicli  both  he 


'  and  Betsy  were  compelled  to  make  in  order  to 

.realize  tho  money,  in  some  sort  dissipated  tho 

I  anguish  which  in  a  state  of  inaction  they  might 

'  have  found  intolerable.     Bagshawe,  spurred  to  a 

degree  of  activity  he  had  never  shown  before, 

j  rushed  and  ran,  and  rode  hither  and  thither,  and 

galloped  the  country  round  from  morning  to  night 

— selb'ng  this   little   property,    and   mortgaging 

that — collecting  debts  where  tliey  were  due, — 

and  paying  the  money  daily  as  fast  as  it  came  to 

hand  into  the  bank  of  Moosrs.  Kavana,  to  meet 

the  swamping  demand  of  the  government.  Betsy, 

on  her  part,  was  no  less  busy ;  and  between  them, 

with  the  assistance  of  a  few  sympathizing  friends, 

the  money  was  all  collected  in  timo  to  prevent 

those  ulterior  measures  on  the  ])art  of  the  revenue 

board,  whicli  would  have  ended  in  total  ruin. 

But  alas !  as  plaintive  Paddy  melodiously  ex- 
presses it, 

Single  misfortunes  do  ne'er  come  alone; 

as  relentless  destiny  would  have  it,  it  came  to  pass 
that  on  tho  very  morning  after  the  last  instalment 
of  the  heav}'  sum  had  been  paid  in — and  not  many 
hours  before  the  whole  should  have  been  paid  over 
to  the  agent  of  the  government — the  bank  of 
Messrs.  Kavana  astounded  aU  Bath  by  suddenly 
stopping  payment.  "VVe  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe tho  consternation  of  the  Bagshawes  when 
this  announcement  burst  upon  them  like  a  thun- 
derbolt. The  ruin  they  had  wrought  so  hard  to 
avert,  and  had  averted  but  for  the  >'illany  of  others, 
was  upon  them,  and  for  a  time  they  sank  stunned 
beneath  the  blow.  0' Swell,  who  had  himself 
suflfered  severely  by  the  liulure  of  the  bank,  sought 
them  out  in  their  distress.  Betsy  was  in  bed, 
overcome  by  the  defeat  of  all  their  efforts,  and 
totally  incapable,  slio  declared,  of  any  renewed 
exertions.  Bagshawe  sat  by  her  side  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  console  her. 

"  Bedad !"  said  the  good-natured  Irishman, 
"  I  guessed  I'd  find  you  in  the  dumps,  and  here 
you  aro  sure  enough  :  but  my  dear  madam,  now's 
the  time  to  be  yourself — and  sure  I'm  thinking 
you'll  not  allow  yourself  to  bo  done  all  so  dismally 
when  there's  railly  no  occasion  for  it." 

'*  Xo  occasion  !'*  said  Betsy,  in  a  tone  of  bitter 
anguish. 

"Not  more,  my  dear  cousin,  than  there  has 
been  any  time  since  the  saizure." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?"  said  Bagshawe. 

Before  0' 8 well  could  reply,  Betsy  had  caught 
his  idea — "  I  see,"  said  she,  "  it  must,  and  it 
shall  be  so.  We  can  never  raise  this  money  again ; 
wo  must  follow  the  example  of  the  bank,  and  stop 
payment  ourselves.  Perhaps  you,  cousin,  will 
strike  the  docket  against  us :  tho  revenue  must 
come  in  vrith  the  rest  of  the  creditors." 

"  Faith,  nothing  is  easier,"  said  O'Swell,  *'  your 
cheque-book  will  show  that  the  whole  of  the  fine 
has  been  paid  into  tho  bank — it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  you  can  do  that  over  again.  Leave 
the  matter  to  me — bedad,  I'll  see  it  put  in  train — 
and  it  sthrikcs  me  that  this  bank  business,  bad  as 
it  is  for  a  pretty  round  number  of  us,  may  after 
all  do  you  a  service." 
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And  so  ill  the  end  it  proved.  Eagshiiwc  passed 
through  the  bankruptcy  court — ^i^aid  all  his  debts 
by  a  moderate  dividend,  and  was  tho  object  of 
universal  8}'mpathy  as  the  victim  of  the  delaulting 
bankers.  Everybody  in  the  town  knew  the  ex- 
tent of  his  loss  by  the  Messrs.  Kavana.  while  not 
one  person  in  a  thousand  knew  for  what  special 
purpose  such  a  heavy  sum  had  been  d<.])osited 
•with  them.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  ho  settled  liis 
Batli  claims  in  full  before  the  white-washing 
process  commenced.  His  wholesale  creditors 
could  but  recognise  in  the  circumstance  of  his 
heavy  loss  a  sufficient  reason  for  tlic  failure  of 
his  business — nor  did  his  connexion  with  them 
suffer  in  the  least  from  that  CYcntj  which  was 
regarded  by  them  as  one  altogether  beyond  his 
personal  control.  When  all  was  over  and  settled, 
it  was  curious  to  notice  the  altered  physiognomy 
and  demeanour  of  the  man  :  tho  cloud  of  oppres- 
sive and  gloomy  consciousness  which  had  hung 
about  him  for  vcars  vanished  at  once,  and  he 
became  as  candid  and  communicative  as  he  had 
once  been  taciturn  and  suspicious.  He  found  a 
source  of  amusement  in  what  had  once  been  a 
perpetual  incubus  upon  his  mind,  and  testified 
extraordinary  pleasure  in  revealing  to  his  inti- 
mate friends  the  ingenious  devices  to  which  he 
had  had  recourse  for  concealing  his  contraband 
goods,  and  in  recounting  the  successful  mode  in 
which  he  had  twice  succeeded  in  repulsing  the 
invasion  of  his  territory  by  the  excise. 


ciiArxErw  XXXI. 

"Wp:  must  take  but  a  rapid  and  cursory  review  of 
tho  events  of  the  two  yi^ars,  or  thereabouts,  which 
followed  the  failure  of  the  Bath  btmk,  and  the 
bankruptcy  of  Bagshawe.  Deprived  of  his  extra- 
ordinary resources,  he  found  it  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  rigid  system  of  retrenchment  in  every  depart- 
ment of  his  expenditure,  and  he  did  it  with  the 
best  grace  he  could.  In  this  he  was  seconded  by 
tho  decision  of  Betsy,  who  reduced  the  number 
of  her  establishment  by  discharging  such  of  the 
hands  as  could  be  best  spared,  as  well  in  the 
house  as  tho  shop,  and  allotted  Marie  a  position 
behind  the  counter.  The  music  and  drawing 
masters  were  paid  off,  and  the  expensive  evening 
parties  given  up.  Clarry  submitted  to  these  in- 
evitable changes  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and, 
reduced  to  the  sole  enjoyment  left  her,  that 
of  yawning  over  romances  in  greasy  marble-paper 
covers,  began,  ere  a  year  had  thus  passed,  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  inaction,  by  the  loss  of  something 
of  tho  fascinating  freshness  of  her  complexion, 
and  by  the  appearance  of  symptoms  indicative  of  a 
degree  of  pei*sonal  amplification,  which  threatened 
to  be  fiital  to  the  sylph-like  contour  of  her  figure. 
Mr.  Scudd,  as  tho  acknowledged  suitor  of  Marie, 
and  as  the  possessor  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  in 
his  own  hands,  grew  fast  into  a  person  of  conse- 
quence. Before  the  year  was  out  he  had  made 
a  formal  proposal  to  the  young  lady,  and  been 
Accepted.  He  had  at  first  expressed  his  inclination 
to  enter  into  partnership  with  Bagstawo,  and  by 


throwing  his  capital  into  the  concern,  entitle  him- 
self to  a  corresponding  share  of  the  profits— and 
had,  in  fact,  unknown  to  Mario,  made  a  proposz- 
tion  to  tliis  effect.     Marie,  however,  who  had  a 
spice  of  her  mother  in  her  composition,  put  a 
decisive  veto  upon  this  proposal,  so  soon  as  it 
came   to  hor  knowledge — expressing  her  deter- 
mination to  be  sole  mistress  in  hor  own  household, 
if  ever  she  had  one.     Bagshawe  had  not  enter- 
tained it  with  any  warmth,  because  he  had  no 
idea  that  the  business,  after  the  curtailment  it  had 
lately  suffered,  would  prove  sufficiently  profitable 
for  tho  adequate  maintenance  of   two  domestic 
establishments.     Ultimately  a  different  arrange- 
ment was  adopted.     It  was  agreed  that  in  con- 
sideration of  a  round  sum  paid  down,  Augustw, 
upon  his  union  with  Marie,  which  was  to  come 
off  in  the  ensuing  spring,  should  take  posseBsioa 
of  the  establishment  and  stock— entering  into  a 
bond  to  pay  over  to  Bagshawe  and  his  wife,  or 
the  survivor  of  them,  an  annuity  of  moderate 
amount. 

"Wliile  the  family  were  looking  forward  to  these 
contemplated  changes,  Betsy  heard  accidentallj 
of  the  arrival  of  Count  Dartcau  again  in  England, 
and  of  his  proceeding  to  Edinburgh,  where  be 
would  spend  a  good  portion  of  the  winter.  Calling 
to  mind  tho  Count's  admiration  of  Clair)*,  and 
more  anxious  than  ever  to  get  a  girl  who  the 
could  not  help  acknowledging  to  herself  was  of 
no  earthly  use  but  to  be  looked  at,  off  her  hands, 
she  resolved  to  make  a  bold  stroke  to  bring  abont 
if  possible  that  desiderated  object.  She  made  a 
show  of  holding  a  conference  with  her  husband 
on  the  subject,  giving  him  to  understand,  how* 
ever,  by  various  indirect  allusions,  that  he  kner 
nothing  about  such  matters,  and  that  it  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  he  should  know  any- 
thiug  about  them.  As  a  matter  of  course,  she 
ovemiled  any  objections  he  had  to  make,  and 
obtained  his  sanction  to  any  measures  she  mig^t 
choose  to  put  in  execution  for  the  furtherance  of 
her  design.  She  sounded  Clara  indirectly,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  she  would  be  Kkdy 
this  time  to  obtain  her  co-operation  in  any  attempt 
to  draw  the  Count  into  a  matrimonial  propoaalr- 
aud  she  had  the  gratification,  if  gratification  it  wtf^ 
of  discovering  that  a  two  or  three  years*  coune 
of  novel-reacGng  had  effectually  enlightened  the 
young  lady  on  the  subjects  of  love  and  matmMmy» 
and  that  she  was  not  by  any  means  likdy  ^ 
defeat  the  measures  taken  on  her  behalf  to  pro- 
mote her  success  in  that  line.  The  conseqncB* 
was  that  Betsy,  after  maturely  weighing  hff 
scheme,  deemed  that  the  chances  of  success  Wfirt 
worth  the  cost  of  the  venture,  and  therefore  I^ 
solved  to  make  it. 

The  first  step  was  to  provide  Clara,  who  hi 
almost  doubled  in  weight  since  quitting  the  w^ 
of  Madame  Fleurct,  with  an  entirely  new  wordrd* 
of  the  latest  fashion  and  costliest  material.  IHiil* 
this  was  preparing,  Betsy  wrote  to  a  friend  ii 
Edinburgh,  accepting  an  invitation  of  long  stand- 
ing for  herself,  and  expressing  her  intention  of 
bringing  her  daughter  with  her  for  the  bcncHt 
of  change  of  air  and  scene,    A  cordial  mply  by 
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rotam  of  post  set  her  mind  at  rest  on  this  point ; 
•nd  she  proceeded  with  Clarry's  outfit,  astonish- 
ing even  that  unexcitable  imago  with  the  profusc- 
aos  of  her  liberality  in  tlie  articles  of  jewellery, 
trinkets,  and  personal  adornments.     A  journey 
fiwn  Bath  to  Edinburgh  was  no  trifle  at  that 
time,  and  occupied  the  best  part  of  a  week  in  its 
performance ;  but  though  it  had  to  be  undertaken 
m  the  depth  of  winter,  Betsy  allowed  no  thought 
of  any  hardship  to  be  encountered  to  interfere 
with  her  plans.     Mother  and  daughter  arrived 
at  Auld  Heekie  just  at  the  commcnccraont  of  the 
Oiristmas  festivities — and  in  course  of  the  round 
of  visiting  that  ensued,  Betsy  relied  upon  being 
thrown  into  contact  witli  the  Count,  when  she 
trusted  to  the  attraction  of  her  daughter's  charms 
to  revive  the  sensations  to  which  their  first  in- 
timacy had  given  birth. 

Alas,  for  Betsy's  discrimination,  and  the  dis- 
cximination  of  managing  mothers  in  geneiul ! 
Ihey  were  thro^-n  into  company  with  the  Count, 
la  they  had  expected  and  projected — ^but  nothing 
same  of  it.  Thiice  did  he  lead  the  divine  Clara, 
ioir  it  must  be  owned  a  trifle  fat,  out  to  dance, 
without  once  discovering  in  her  the  quondam 
>bject  of  his  idolatry ;  and  wlien  afterwards  Betsy 
daimed  his  acquaintance,  and  hanging  on  his  arm, 
Kikcd  of  Madame  Fleuret,  and  Paris,  and  his 
riat  to  Bath,  and  in  reply  to  his  eager  inquiries 
hr  Miss  Clara,  led  him  to  her  as  she  sat  some- 
rtiftt  flushed  with  exercise  on  a  sofa,  it  was  with 
ha  utmost  difficulty  that  ho  could  be  brought  to 
^aeognise  in  the  substantial  damsel  before  him  the 
ylph  of  his  remembrances  and  his  dreams.  The 
nan  was  evidently  disenchanted — and  there  was 
m  end  of  the  liopes  she  had  indulged  in  that 
[oarter. 

Betsy,  who  could  not  long  be  spared  from  home, 
et  fortii  on  her  return  to  Bath  next  day.  She 
eft  Clara  behind,  perhaps  not  without  a  distant 
U)pe  that,  beautiftd  as  she  still  really  was,  some 
Utpeful  son  of  Edina  might  be  captivated  with 
l«  full-blown  charms.  After  her  departure,  the 
•>oimt,  mindfiil  of  former  favours,  constituted 
linuelf  the  chaperon  of  her  daughter,  and  her 
Jiride  to  the  lions  of  the  northern  capital — but  of 
!liB  subject  which  was  now  uppermost  in  the  young 
ttdy's  thoughts  ho  spoke  never  a  word.  Under 
W»  wing  die  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  beihg 
^bH  received  in  society,  and  was  actually  Jbegin- 
idng  to  make  some  sensation  in  a  not  very 
ftxdusivc  circle,  wliich,  as  her  Mamma  afterwards 
^tmarkcd,  might  have  led  to  something,  when 
suddenly  slie  found  her  position  no  longer 
tenable,  through  an  act  of  characteristic  stupidity 
ttn  her  own  part.  It  happened  that  Mrs.  Mc 
^^Bf  the  good  lady  \mder  whose  charge  Betsy 
lud  left  her  daughter,  having  girls  of  her  own 
^  dispose  of,  found  her  curiosity  considerably 
ixdted  on  the  score  of  Clara's  acquaintance  with 
inmt  Darteau,  and,  resolving  to  get  at  the  whole 
iirtory  of  the  connection,  commenced  a  scientific 
bourse  of  pumping,  or  rather  under-draining,  with 
lat  especial  view.  Clarry,  who  was  as  unsophis- 
icated  a  blockhead  as  the  veriest  tyro  could  have 
bairod  to  practise  upon,  not  only  satisfied  the 
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lady's  inquiries  without  reserve,  but  in  a  series  of 
private  and  supplementary  confidences,  to  which 
she  was  ingeniously  urged  by  the  eldest  Miss 
Mc  Clang,  let  out,  unconsciously,  the  whole  details 
of  her  expedition  to  Edinburgh  and  ita  anticipated 
result ;  and  all,  so  scientifically  was  the  operation 
conducted,  without  being  ever  aware  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  revelations  she  had  made. 
That  the  whole  circiunstances  of  her  crusade 
should  be  made  public  was  only  in  the  natural 
course  of  things ;  and  that  some  good-natured 
friend  should  inform  the  Count  of  the  honour  in- 
tended him  was  equally  so.  Poor  Clara  found 
herself  suddenly  the  object  of  a  species  of  atten- 
tion— especially  on  the  part  of  the  feminine  section 
of  the  circle  in  which  she  moved — much  more 
marked  and  decided  than  it  was  flattering  or 
agreeable.  The  Count  mysteriously  disappeared, 
without  the  ceremony  of  leave-taking,  on  a  visit 
to  Glasgow,  as  Clara  was  informed  by  Miss  Mc 
Clang,  who  sympathisingly  inquired  if  she  had 
any  friends  in  that  city.  Dull  as  she  was,  the  de- 
feated beauty  soon  became  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
painful  circumstances  of  her  position,  and  wrote 
home  to  her  mother  a  passionate  epistle,  demand- 
ing to  be  instantly  released  from  it.  An  oppor- 
tunity soon  after  occurring  of  placing  her  under 
the  protection  of  a  travelling  bagman  proceeding 
to  the  South,  she  returned  to  her  native  city — ^in- 
creased, as  Betsy  scornfully  declared,  a  stone  in 
weight  from  the  effects  of  the  bracing  air  and  the 
substantial  diet  of  the  Korth,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  somewhat  morose  and  superb  defiance 
upon  her  broadening  brow. 

At  the  time  of  her  arrival,  preparations  were 
already  making  for  the  union  of  Augustus  and 
Marie.  The  wedding  was  to  come  off  early  in 
March  ;  and,  after  their  return  from  the  nuptial 
trip,  the  young  people  were  to  take  full  possession 
of  the  business,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagshawe 
would  remove  to  London,  and  embark  in  some 
snug  and  easy  speculation,  the  profits  of  which, 
added  to  their  annuity,  they  imagined  woidd  suf- 
fice for  their  wants.  Betsy,  ever  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  Clara,  now  turned  her 
thoughts  to  young  Chipchase;  and  by  way  of 
sounding  the  constancy  of  that  devoted  youth,  sent 
him  a  cordial  and  pressing  in\dtation  to  the  wed- 
ding of  her  eldest  daughter.  He  came  down,  en- 
raptured at  her  condescension,  some  days  previous 
to  the  ceremony.  The  sight  of  Clara,  now  ami- 
ably smiling  and  complacent,  exalted  him  to  a 
state  of  perfect  beatitude.  He  bore  the  jokes  of 
Bagshawe,  in  reference  to  the  ardour  of  his  former 
flame,  with  the  best  possible  humour,  and  declared 
that  it  would  continue  to  bum  in  his  breast  as 
long  as  life  should  dwell  there.  Encouraged  by 
the  affable  kindness  of  Betsy,  and  no  longer  re- 
pulsed by  Clara,  he  renewed  Ids  suit  under 
auspices  as  favourable  as  could  be  desired,  and 
ever  at  the  side  of  his  inamorata,  seemed  immersed 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Elysium. 

The  wedding  of  the  young  couple,  which  was 
solemnised  at  the  Abbey  Church,  was  attended  by 
a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  signalised  by  a  luxu- 
rious breakfast,  in  the  pre^BiToAiOfU  ^^  ^V\0^"^x^ 
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Gibbs  had  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  her  skill ;  prosecution  of  this  business  required  the  nso  »j 


in  the  confectionary  art.  llted  was  pi'csent, 
having  come  down  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
ceremony,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  settlement  of 
certain  accounts  which  had  to  be  gone  into  prepa- 
ratory to  the  transference  of  the  business  to  the 
new  proprietor.  Old  Thoroughbrass  being  called 
upon  to  ask  a  blessing  upon  the  man-iago  feast, 
came  out  with  considerable  force  and  seriousness 
in  a  long  si)eech,  whicli  would  have  been  much 
longer  but  for  the  clinking  of  glasses  by  which  it 
was  interrupted — Bagshawe  being  only  able  to 


horse  and  chaise,  which  he  lost  no  time  in  j>|p. 
curing ;  he  further  bought  a  new  mastiff,  the  \^ 
image  of  the  deceased  Tiger,  with  whom,  gnnaiog 
between  his  legs  as  he  sat  mounted  in  his  new 
trap,  he  commenciHl  his  novel  vocation  of  tra- 
velling for  orders  about  the  metropolis. 


CHArTER  XXXII. 


ATarttia,  on  rejoining  her  son  in  Londou,  hi 


swallow  it,  as  he  declared,  in  a  menstruum  of ,  been  as  much  and  as  pleasantly  surprised  as  be 


port  wine.  The  breakfast,  which  commenced  at 
one  o'clock,  lusted  (with  an  interval  of  a  couple  of 
hours,  during  which  tlie  whole  pai'ty  made  a  rather 
cool  pleasure-trip  in  oi>en  chaises  to  the  heights 
of  Lansdowne  and  back),  until  sunset ;  and  was 
renewed  again  after  shop-shutting  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ''banditti.*'  ]Jagshawe,  who  had  been 
quoting  Latin  all  the  afternoon,  to  the  edification 
of  0*  Swell,  had  to  be  carried  oft*  to  bed  beforc 
these  gentlemen,  with  Dednail  at  their  head,  made 
their  appearance.  Doctor  Silverstone  took  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  and,  placing  the 
beatified  Chipchase  at  the  other  end,  maintained  a 
continuous  course  of  harmony,  intenningled  with 
an  under-current  of  philosophy,  until  the  small 
hours  of  the  moniing.  Trom  this  time-honoiux»d 
species  of  orgy  llted  had  escaped  early  in  the 
afternoon,  after  the  departui'o  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom ;  and  with  Kancy  on  his  arm,  had  re- 
visited again  the  scenes  where  they  had  loved  to 
wander  in  the  days  of  their  youUi.  Though  he 
had  been  absent  but  a  few  months  from  the  com- 
panion of  his  cliildhood,  it  was  with  a  fooling  of 
indescribable  pleasure  that  he  found  himself  again 
at  her  side,  among  the  old  haunts  of  their  eaiiy 
days.  Breasting  the  fresh  and  frosty  wind  that 
blew  over  the  Downs,  they  crossed  over  to  the 
Brass  Knocker,  retraced  the  path  along  which,  in 
company  with  the  valiant  barber,  he  had  nished 
at  the  heels  of  Tiger  to  her  rescue ;  and  looked 
into  the  deserted  hut,  now  roofless  and  fallen  to 
decay,  whence  he  had  borne  her  from  the  grasp  of 
violence.  It  was  in  thoughtful,  almost  wordless 
Bilence  that  they  returned  together  over  the  hills 
in  the  gloaming;  and  when  they  had  piu:ted  at 
Bagshawe' s  door,  it  was  with  a  new  feeling,  which 
yet  was  not  all  new,  that  llted,  revolving  the 
memories  of  the  past,  turned  his  face  towards  the 
villa  on  Beacon  IILU,  where  he  was  to  pass  the 
night. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  young  couple  to  Bath,  at 
the  expiration  of  about  a  fortnight,  Bagshawe  and 
Betsy,  with  Clara,  who  from  this  time  forth  was 
regarded  as  the  fiancee  of  Mr.  Chipchase,  bade 
adieu  to  the  old  city,  and  took  up  their  residence 
in  one  of  the  northern  suburbs  of  London.  Mr. 
Scudd  had  paid  them  down  a  couple  of  thousands 
for  the  stock  in  hand,  by  accepting  which  Bag- 
shawe reckoned  tliat  he  had  given  at  least  as  much 
in  dowry  to  his  daughter, 
house  in  Holloway ;  and  making  application  for 
an  agency  in  the  Birmingham  toy  trade,  got  it 


had  been,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  advanced 
position  which  he  had  assumed  in  sodety.  At 

the  head  of  the  household,  in Street,  of  which 

her  son  was  the  recognised  master,  she  saw  he^ 
self  restored  to  a  status  equal  at  least  in  material 
comforts  and  advantages  to  any  that  she  hod  ever 
occupied,  and  which,  had  she  been  far  moPB  am- 
bitious than  she  was,  would  have  left  her  nothing 
to  ^\nsh  for.  Happy  in  the  society  of  her  hoy, 
and  dwelling  under  the  same  roof,  she  began  to 
consider  that  all  the  wishes  for  his  worldly  pwa* 
perity  wliich  she  was  justified  in  enlerteining, 
were  already  fulfilled ;  and  grateful  to  Provideoe?, 
who  had  so  abundantly  answered  her  prayws  in 
liis  behalf,  she  led  a  life  of  tranquil  happinea 
which  it  seemed  beyond  the  power  of  advene  do- 
tiny  to  disturb — and  which  yet  was  ready  to 
vanish  into  air  at  the  breath  of  a  single  whispari 
word. 

llted,  who  had  no  friends  in  London  heyond 
the  Lawsons,  and  liis  old  employer  Bagshawr,  of 
whom  he  sometimes  caught  a  glimpse  as  he  dnwt 
furiously  through  the  streets,  being  generally  con- 
fined in  the  warehouse,  which  was  under  his  pro- 
per supervision  throughout  the  day,  spent  many 
hours  of  his  evenings  in  perambuLatiDg  ^ 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  London.  It  was  not 
merely  from  considerations  of  health  as  dependent 
upon  exercise,  that  so  much  of  his  time  hecae 
thus  occupied ;  but  thci  new  world  which  had 
opened  upon  him  with  his  London  life,  prenenled 
to  him,  by  degrees,  fascinations  of  a  kind  at  c^ 
so  novel  and  striking — scenes  so  appalling  and  lo 
cheering — so  flattering  and  so  humiliating-« 
exalted  and  sublime  and  so  mean  and  deboaong- 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  withdraw  hinw 
from  #lie  contemplation  of  a  picture  for  e«r 
changing,  yet  ever  instructive,  suggestive,  and,  to 
his  inexperienced  ^-iew,  so  engrossing.  Thus  it 
happened  that,  save  when  receiving  tlio  Lawww 
at  his  own  table,  or  ^dsiting,  as  he  sometimes  did| 
at  theirs,  and  listening  to  the  thundering  eqp* 
sitions  of  Mr.  Bolter — he  passed  his  leisure  in 
exploring  the  highways  and  bj-ways  of  the  fff^ 
city — in  noting,  with  observant  eye,  the  hiid 
struggles  of  poverty  for  existence — ^tho  strainini 
of  pride  and  pretence  for  position  and  pow* 
— ^thc  war  which  oppressed  industry  wapi 
against  want  —  the  vain  writhings  of  the  «• 
lie  furnished  a  neat  slaved  and  manacled  toilers  beneath  the  cnuhlBK 
load  of  capital — the  workings  of  the  myri» 
humbugs  and  impostures  with  which  man  ia  ew 
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tare,  poison,  and  kill  his  fellow,  for  the  sake  of 
pence — and  the  still  small  voices  of  the  num- 
ms  charities  and  benevolences  that  open  wide 
■r  arms  for  the  reception  of  misery  in  every 

Cin  every  quarter  of  the  great  unquiet  hive 
mysterious  medley  of  contradictions,  in 
Kt,  which,  taken  in  the  incomprehensible  aggrc- 
kf  constitute  living  London.  At  times,  when 
r  weather  tempted  her  forth,  Martha  would 
»  part  in  these  rambles ;  but  it  was  generally 
06  that  Ilted  pursued  his  practical  studies 
MDg  Uie  haunts  of  men,  and  sought  to  know 
okind  from  the  multitudinous  revelations  of 
I  passing  hour.  Martha,  all  her  life  inured  to 
mde,  and  loving  it,  next  to  his  companionship, 
tfcr  than  an3rthing,  never  dreamed  of  reproach- 
(bim  for  the  gratification  of  his  inclinations 
tiiis  respect — ^but,  left  in  the  house  with  the 
dd-servant  and  porter,  contented  herself  with 
Ung  forward  to  the  certain  hour  of  his  return, 
i  preparing  for  it  by  some  testimonial  of 
rtiierly  affection. 

One  night,  about  a  year  after  his  arrival  in 
ndoiiy  nted,  who  had  been  as  usual  on  an  ex- 
ntory  ramble  to  a  part  of  the  city  as  yet 
Tinted,  returned  at  the  accustomed  hour.  On 
taring  his  mother's  sitting-room,  which  was  on 
i  ground  floor,  level  with  the  street,  he  was 
cflad  by  finding  it  in  darkness,  and  the  next 
•cnt  checked  himself  in  the  act  of  stumbling 
St  her  as  she  lay  prostrate  on  the  floor.  King- 
\  ihe  bell  and  calling  loudly  for  lights,  he  lifted 
r  up  and  laid  her  on  the  sofa.  Happily  it  was 
Ijr  a  swoon,  ftx)m  which  she  soon  revived,  and, 
feing  up,  affected  to  make  light  of  it ;  but 
irtha  was  not  given  to  swooning,  as  Ilted  well 
wr,  and  this  fact,  coupled  Avith  the  evident 
ins  she  was  taking  to  make  it  appear  that 
tiling  unusual  had  happened,  confirmed  her  son 
the  suspicion  he  had  at  first  formed,  that  some 
boked  for  and  fear-inspiring  event  had  occurred. 
>  questioned  her  kindly  though  firmly — but, 
fond  a  few  common-place  and  ambiguous  re- 
H^  could  for  a  long  time  elicit  nothing.  He 
«ld  have  procured  medical  assistance,  but  she 
qU  not  hear  of  it ;  and  besought  him  passion- 
dj  not  to  stir  out  again. 

*'Kow  I  know,  mother,  that  somethiug  un- 
tmnt,  and  worse  than  unpleasant,  has  happened, 
i  do  not  fear — I  vrill  not  leave  you — I  will 
fw  leave  you  hero  alone  again,  until  I  know 
hast  the  cause  of  your  present  terror." 
Martha  wrung  her  hands,  and  with  a  sob  of 
my  threw  herself  upon  his  neck.  She  found 
m  in  tears ;  and  finding  that  Ilted  was  not 
be  satisfied  without  a  knowledge  of  what  had 
)pened  during  his  absence,  wliich  ho  assured 
•  Was  as  necessary  for  his  peace  of  mind  as  it 
{ht  be  for  her  own  security,  she  abandoned 
I  resolution  of  concealment  which  for  his  sake 
I  had  formed. 

'I  was  sitting,"  said  she,  "  with  my  work  at 
window  where  I  had  sat  the  whole  evening 
ir  you  left.  The  evening  was  fine  and  plea- 
t;  I  had  been  watching  the  effect  of  sunset 
Q  0ie  barges  and  buildings  on  the  river;  and 


long  after  the  sun  had  gone  down,  when  I  could 
no  more  see  to  work,  I  sat  there  still,  enjoying  the 
coolness  and  clearness  of  the  night.  The  window 
was  up,  for  air,  but  the  blind  was  down.  I  had 
forbidden  the  girl  to  close  the  shutters,  and  sat 
in  the  darkness,  revolving,  I  trust  with  a  heart 
deeply  grateful,  some  of  the  events  of  my  past 
life,  and  of  yours,  my  dear  boy.  The  one  event 
which  is  never  absent  and  cannot  be  absent  from 
my  remembrance,  comes  back  to  me  sometimes  in 
the  quiet  evening  hours  with  redoubled  force.  It 
was  so  to-night — ^but  the  recurrence  of  that  sad 
hour,  though  tinged  with  bitterness  and  melan- 
choly, has  long  ceased  to  bo  a  torture  to  my  mind 
— Heaven  has  been  boimtiful  as  well  as  merciful 
to  us — we  have  a  thousand  causes  for  gratitude, 
none  for  complaint;  and  I  can  connect,  and  do 
connect,  with  that  dreadful  remembrance  feelings 
of  the  deepest  obligation  to  the  Providence  that 
preserved  us  both  fix)m  death,  and  has  blessed 
our  life  with  undeserved  prosperity.  Let  mo 
pause  a  moment — my  boy — my  preserver — my 
more  than  life — I  cannot  go  on — *' 

lltcd  kissed  her  pale  brow,  on  which  the  cold 
perspiration  stood  in  drops — ^laid  her  head  upon 
his  bosom,  and  sought,  by  tender  speech  and 
caresses,  to  soothe  her  agitation.  In  a  few  minutes 
Martha  resumed : — 

*'  I  was  sitting  at  the  window — it  had  grown 
nearly  dark.  I  could  see  figures  dimly  moving 
in  the  street  when  I  looked  at  them — ^but  my 
imagination  was  far  away,  wandering  on  that 
sea-beach  where — ^my  boy,  my  brave  boy !  I 
thought  but  of  that  hour — I  saw  nothing  but  the 
heaving  billows  of  that  sea  upon  which  the  night 
was  gloomily  settling  down — and  their  hollow 
murmur  (the  din  of  this  great  city  ofton  recals 
it  to  my  mind)  seemed  to  resound  again  in  my 
ears.  Ilted !  oh,  my  son !  at  that  moment  I 
heard  his  voice — the  voice.  Heaven  pardon  me, 
which  I  trusted  in  God's  mercy  never  to  hear 
again.  I  thought  it  was  a  dream — ^I  started  to 
my  feet  and  tried  to  reuse  myself  from  my  fancied 
sleep.  iJut  I  was  not  asleep — it  was  no  dream — 
there  stood  Richard  Barrel  before  me,  leaning 
against  the  open  shutter,  in  muttered  talk  with 
another  man.  Ilted  !  I  could  have  laid  my  hand 
upon  his  shoulder.  A  horrid  temptation  crossed 
me — to  do  it — to  arrest  him  in  the  prosecution  of 
a  criminal  i)ui'j)ose,  for  ho  spoke  of  crime  and 
violence — with  tlie  hand  of  his  murdered  wife. 
But  I  resisted  the  fearful  impulse,  and,  while  I 
gazed  horror-struck  upon  that  form,  now  clad  in 
the  basest  guise — ^uppn  those  features,  onco  so 
proud  and  commanding,  now  debased  with  vico 
and  worn  and  haggard  with  excess — I  prayed  for 
help  and  deliverance  from  whence  alone  they 
could  come.  IfVith  a  desperate,  a  frantic  effort, 
I  dashed  down  the  sash.  I  think  the  men  ran 
off  alarmed ;  but  my  brein  swam — I  must  have 
fallen — I  remember  nothing  more." 

As  may  well  bo  imagined,  this  occurrenco 
alamied  as  well  as  astonished  Ilted.  He  would 
have  given  anything  to  have  prevented  so  unto- 
ward an  accident,  which  in  its  conaeQ^Q.w!«ei 
might  be  fetaX  to  \nft  mo^^^t^  ^^»sifii.   ^^\jb^ 
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no  reason  to  bo  surprised  that  his  father  was 
alive,  and  that  he  should  be  in  London  was  only 
what  might  be  expected,  looking  to  the  course  of 
life  into  which  ho  had  fallen.  He  felt  grateful 
that  his  mother  was  ignorant  that  the  object  of 
her  mortal  terror  was  the  kidnapper  of  Nancy, 
and  saw  that  by  concealing  from  her  that  fact  he 
had  spared  her  great  miser}'.  Much  as  he  revolved 
her  present  distress,  howevcT,  in  his  mind,  he 
did  not  see  tliat  anything  coidd  be  done  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  what,  of  all  possible  events, 
seemed  the  least  likely  to  happen.  He  sought 
by  representations  to  this  effect  to  dispel  her 
fe^rs ;  and  in  this  he  at  length  in  some  degree 
succeeded. 

"  Mother,'*  said  he,  **  do  you  think  it  likely 
my  father  would  recognise  me  in  case  we  were  to 
meet  accidentally  ?" 

"Never,"  she  replied;  " it  is  not  possible — ^I 
should  not  know  you  myself  had  we  been  sepa- 
rated during  all  the  yeaw  that  have  passed  since 
we  left  the  coast.  But  he  would  know  me  in- 
stantly. I  sometimes  ask  myself  whether  my 
sudden  apparition  miglit  not  strike  him  dead.  I 
pray  Heaven  that  he  may  never  behold  it." 

Martha  retired  to  rest,  and  Ilted  sat  for  some 
hours  ruminating  on  the  strange  and  imwelcome 
event  of  the  night,  and  cogitating  the  question 
of  his  own  duty — if  duty  he  had  any  to  perfonn 
— in  coimection  with  it.  It  seemed  to  him* a 
strange  perversity  of  the  imagination  that,  as  he 
sat  thinking  over  the  sad  and  perplexing  subject, 
his  thoughts  should  continually  revert  to  an  un- 
finished picture  which  he  had  lately  seen  upon 
Lawson's  easel — a  wild  scene  in  which  a  troop  of 
bandits  at  the  entrance  of  a  cavern  were  awaiting 
with  fierce  eagerness  the  anival  of  a  party  of 
travellers  who  were  seen  in  the  distance  advancing 
unconsciously  into  the  villains'  snare.  "What  had 
that  picture  to  do  with  his  own  domestic  sorrows  ? 
and  why  did  the  eyes  of  the  leader  of  the  gang 
seem  to  glare  into  his  own  wherever  he  turned 
his  gaze  in  the  gloom  of  the  solitary  apartment  ? 
He  could  not  recollect  that  he  had  been  particu- 
larly struck  with  that  figure — and  yet,  as  it  rose 
again  and  again  uncalled  for  to  his  mind's  eye,  it 
appeared  to  come  every  time  with  a  new  and 
stronger  claim  to  recognition,  as  though  linked 
by  some  secret  and  mysterious  tie  with  his  indi- 
vidual fate.  Could  it  bo  that  those  were  the 
features  whose  unlooked-for  appearance  to-night 
had  banished  peace  and  comfort  irom  his  home  ? 
He  would  be  satisfied  on  that  point  however. 

Ho  rose  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun 
had  tipped  the  chimney- tops  with  gold,  and 
walked  out  to  Law  son's  cottage.  Mr.  Bolter, 
arrayed  in  a  magnificent  many-coloured  dressing- 
gown,  was  amusing  himself  in  the  garden  by 
training  a  few  scarlet  runners,  with  the  help  of 
some  sticks  and  a  ball  of  twine,  into  such  a  po- 
sition that  they  might  suggest,  when  viewed 
from  the  parlour  window,  to  the  imaginative  eye 
of  an  artist  at  least,  an  interminable  vista  of 
£oweTs  and  greenery.  He  had  painted  the  old 
rails  against  wliich  they  grew  of  a  grey-grcon 
tint,  to  produce  on  effect  of  distaacc  •,  w^4  ilvil- 


tered  himself  that  he  had  managed  the  whc:^ 
business  admirably. 

"  You  are  in  good  time  for  breakfast,"  he  si^i^ 
as  he  ushered  Ilted  into   the   parlour.      "lO. 
Lawson  is  not  so  well  as  he  should  be — ratkar 
quisby  about  the  throat;  but  he  will  be  down 
directly.      Ha!  you  are  taken  with  the  bandit 
picture,  I  see,  like  every  one   else — first  rate, 
isn't  it  ? — equal  to  Salvator." 

"I  was  looking,"  faid  Ilted,  ''at  the  head  of 
the  captain — is  tliat  head  an  imaginary  one,  a 
design  of  Lawson' s,  or  is  it  a  study  from  nature?" 

"None  but  a  fool  or  a  first-rato  genius  ever 
puts  a  design  of  his  own  for  the  head  of  a  prin- 
cipal   figure — from    nature,    of    course — extra-      I 
ordinary  expression,  isn't  it — I  picked  np  that 
model  myself — and,  though  I  say  it,  I  don't  think      ■ 
you  could  find  a  better."  j 

*'  And  where  might  you  meet  with  him  ?"  j 

**  Found  him  sleeping  off  a  drunken  bout  in      j 
one  of  the  arches  of  Waterloo  Bridge."  j 

"  But  that  is  not  the  head  of  a  vagabond!" 

"Devil  a  bit — we  didn't  want  the  head  of  a 
vagabond ;  yet,  for  all  that,  we  found  tlie  head 
we  wanted  on  a  vagabond's  shoulders.  ¥e 
wanted  a  fellow  who  had  marred  his  own  fortnne 
and  his  own  peace,  and  who  was  scoundrel  emra§^ 
to  seek  to  avenge  upon  the  innocent  the  safferingi 
entailed  by  his  own  guilt.  If  that  isn't  the  man 
I've  made  a  mistake,  tliat's  all.  I'd  give  a  trifle 
to  know  his  history — something  of  foul  weather, 
I  reckon,  under  that  flashing  eye  and  thimderoui 
brow." 

*'  Did  you  find  him  communicative  ?" 

*'  As  a  lay-figure.  Dumb,  sir— couldn't  get  a 
word  out  of  him,  beyond  a  demand  for  drink,  and 
for  payment  when  the  work  was  done." 

Ilted  saw  now  tbat  the  lineaments  of  the  ftcc 
of  the  bandit  were  those  of  his  fiitber,  aomewhat 
idealized  by  the  painter's  art,  but  yet  preaerving 
suflicient  resemblance  to  put  the  identity  beyond 
question.  Lawson  came  in  at  this  moment,  palSi 
and  struggling  with  a  morning  cough  lAiA 
seemed  to  shake  the  very  seats  of  existence.  He 
laughed  away  Ilted's  expressions  of  condoknce, 
gave  him  a  warm  welcome,  and  assuaging  the 
irritating  cough  by  copious  draughts  of  hot  teii 
became  animated  and  hilarious.  HewaaatW 
succeeding  in  the  ambition  of  his  life — still,  it » 
true,  striving  hard  to  maintain  an  aspect  of  i^ 
spectability,  but  with  the  certain  prospect  beftie 
him  of  eventual  success,  if  health  and  straigth 
permitted  the  continuance  of  the  contest 

nted  congratulated  him  on  the  success  of  hi» 
large  picture,  now  fast  approaching  completio8» 
and  for  which  a  couple  of  speculating  printaeBtf* 
were  already  competing  in  their  offers. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Bolter,  who  was  a  n^ 
generous  fellow,  **  Lawson,  as  I  tell  bin,  » 
leaving  us  all  behind ;  but  we  must  see  and  get 
him  down  to  Bath  again  for  a  week  or  two  beft** 
the  winter  comes  on,  to  recruit— or  we  shall  hi« 
him  laid  up  here,  and  that  will  never  do.  1^ 
Lawson  has  promised  me  to  walk  off  with  hia* 
soon  as  the  picture  b  finished,  and  that  will  bei^ 
'  \)i.  ^^  ^x  V9^^  at;  farthest    I  shall  be  a  solita? 
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koiielor  during  their  abscnccy  and  I  hope  you  and 
xff  moiher  "will  do  me  the  favour  and  the  conso- 
itioa  of  a  visit." 

ntied  promised  that  he  would  not  be  unmindful 
flum  in  his  desolation;  and  taking  leave  of 
awBon  and  his  wife,  and  charging  them  with 
ind  remembrances  to  all  Mends  in  the  old  town, 


returned  home.  He  had  obtained  some  slender 
clue  to  the  possible  haunts  of  his  wretched 
parent.  "Whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  filial 
use  he  could  or  ought  to  make  of  it,  was  now  the 
problem  he  had  to  solve. 

(To  he  continued.) 


GLIMPSES    OF    CHUBCH-WOBLD. 
No.  VII.— PRIESTISM. 


Iknres  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
pi  to  one  another,"  says  old  Euclid ;  and  cer- 
tnilj  old  Euclid  is  one  of  the  most  infallible,  if 
ot  (me  of  the  most  interesting  writers  that  ever 
rad.  There  are  many  good  mathematicians, 
ivever,  who  can  do  nothing  with  their  know- 
dge  beyond  the  exercises  of  the  black-board; 
Ineas,  there  is  really  no  problem  of  life  which 
1^  not  be  brought  to  the  test  of  mathematical 
ooms,  if  we  did  but  know  how  to  work  them  in 
■t  direction.  The  world  often  loses  the  advan- 
gB  of  a  comparison  instituted  on  the  axiom 
nted  above,  for  instance,  because  it  is  so  per- 
ndy  given  to  the  examination  of  a  thing  perse, 
levels  in  specific  abuses,  whilst  it  might  actually 
novate  itself  of  all  abuses,  if  it  would  but  con- 
Btrete  its  understanding  and  its  conscience  on 
e  great  universal  principles,  the  ignorance  and 
i^ect  of  which  are  the  main  causes  of  corrup- 
HL  It  would  be  possible  to  show  that  nearly 
jHy  form  of  theological  or  ecclesiastical  evil 
igmates  in  some  elemental  necessity  or  impulse 
Imman  nature,  to  which  unlicensed  indulgence 
permitted.  But,  then,  it  also  very  frequently 
(pens  that  those  who  most  bitterly  condemn 
B  evil,  are  influenced  by  a  necessity  as  impe- 
lOfly  or  an  impulse  as  blind.  Extravagance  is 
Jl  by  extravagance.  Or,  what  is  still  more 
tertaining,  the  indignant  purist  denounces  the 
ll  m  totOy  and  proceeds  to  vindicate  a  modified 
m  of  it ;  failing  to  perceive  that  if  the  victim  of 
I  scorn  were  such  an  utter  abomination,  he 
g^ty  at  least,  to  have  a  little  pity  on  himself. 
nr,  take  any  veritable  and  acknowledged  abuse, 
d  find  out>  if  you  can,  of  what  true  principle  it 
a  violation.  Then  take  the  condemnation  of 
J  abuse  offered  you  by  the  brilliant  platform 
itator,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  in  nine 
ies  out  of  ten,  the  anathema  will  be  seen  to  be 
riolation  of  the  very  same  principle.  If  it  be, 
a  may  say,  I  am  willing  that  the  platform  agi- 
m  and  the  pulpit  corruptionist  shall  be  put 
pelher  in  one  bag,  and  cast  into  the  sea  of  public 
itempt.  Not  so  fast,  however,  my  virtuous  and 
t  friend ;  for,  perchance  by  such  a  policy,  thou 
glhtest  entitle  thyself  to  a  ducking.  The  fact 
we  are  in  a  world  where  abuse  balances  abuse  ; 
ere  one    extravagance    arises    to    counteract 


another  already  existing.  I  admit  that  ineffable 
purity  would  be  the  best  correction  of  all  moral 
evils ;  but  we  are  none  of  us  ineffably  pure,  and 
the  corruption  that  we  see  arouses  an  indignation 
that  blinds  our  poor  conscience,  and  we  rush  into 
some  extravagance  which  shall  immediately  crush 
the  monster  that  offends  us ;  but  which,  alas,  will 
itself  breed  a  monster  as  deadly  and  as  repulsive, 
if  it  be  not  checked.  So  we  must  not  be  too 
angry  with  the  corruptionist,  nor  too  contemp- 
tuous of  the  agitator,  tiiat  would  crush  him.  Let 
the  orator  have  his  svring.  Indignation,  when  it 
hath  conceived,  bringeth  forth  folly.  He  laughs 
now,  let  him  enjoy  his  laugh ;  for,  see,  here  comes 
a  still  brighter  youth  who  now  laughs  at  him. 
And  thus  we  poor  frail  creatures  laugh  one  another 
out  of  the  world.  "  One  generation  passe th  away, 
and  another  cometh ;  but  the  earth  endureth  for 
ever;"  and  so  long  as  earth  endures,  there  will  be 
something  for  the  purist  to  improve,  and  for  the 
satirical  to  scorn.  Yet  we  must  laugh,  and  curse, 
and  pray — for  by  these  things  the  world  gets  on. 
The  stupid  must  still  be  offended;  the  proud 
must  be  abased ;  the  abominable  must  be  chastised. 
Give  me  my  whip  then ;  for  it  is  my  function  to 
reprove.  And  what  if  I  in  turn  be  whipped  ?  I 
wiU  bear  it.  For,  surely,  if  I  am  just  enough  to 
God  and  truth  to  make  *'  an  example"  of  others 
for  the  benefit  of  the  race  generally,  present  and 
to  come,  I  may  consent  to  be  made  an  example 
of.  It  is  by  crucifying  and  being  crucified  that 
the  world  must  be  redeemed. 

The  "  stump- orators,"  if  some  of  us  could  have 
our  way,  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
pauperism.  We  would  give  them  nothing  to  do. 
They  must  have  some  Babylon  to  gloat  over  and 
snarl  at.  I  often  think  the  stump-orators  should 
be  very  grateful  to  those  who  so  awfully  abuse 
truth  and  life.  Why,  many  of  them,  to  my  know- 
ledge, make  £500  a  year  by  their  ravings  !  And 
there  are  only  a  few  who  make  more  than  that  by 
the  corruptions  in  which  they  deal.  Now  just 
conceive  wlnt  this  vile  thing  priestcraft  has 
brought  to  the  purees  of  the  crafty  anti-priests. 
For  thousands  of  years  it  has  been  the  chief  stock 
in  trade  of  all  the  quacks  and  noisy  braggarts  who 
will  not  let  corruption  sleep.  It  has  rounded 
their  sentences  as  well  as  influenced  tiK^vt^%ssi<;sui^. 
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Into  what  elongations  of  supernal  piety  have  their  j 
faces  been  drawn  as  they  have  approached  the 
huge  abomination !  And  then,  oh  !  how  bloated, : 
swollen,  and  red  has  been  the  gathering  of  the 
storm  !  And  how  dreadful  the  explosion  !  Thun- 
der and  lightning  is  nothing  to  the  paragraphs 
one  has  heard  poured  out  on  priests  and  priest- 
craft. Climax  has  followed  climax,  as  peal  on 
peal ;  and  the  grand  linnl  peromtion  has  left  the 
speaker  exhausted,  and  the  audience  in  a  wonder- 
ment. But  the  thing  has  paid ;  and  is  not  that 
sufficient  ? 

And,  verily,  this  same  priestcraft  h  a  huge  abo- 
mination ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  1  should  not  get  a 
few  shillings  out  of  it  as  well  as  otlier  people. 
But  my  means  shall  be  fail* ;  and  my  language 
sliall  not  bo  foul. 

The  temptation  to  be  corrupt  is  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  responsibility  to  bo  pure ;  and  for 
this  reason :  a  man's  responsibility  to  bo  pure 
will  be  precisely  according  to  tho  measure  of 
power  possessed  by  him.  Invest  any  man,  for  in- 
stance, with  great  political  power,  and  you  thereby 
tempt  him  to  bo  careless  about  tho  well-govern- 
ment of  the  state  over  which  he  is  enthroned,  for 
you  encourage  him  to  be  ambitious  for  the  aggran- 
disement of  his  authority'.  The  recklessness  and 
arrogance  of  monarchs  will  always  be  proportioned 
to  the  loyalty  of  peoples.  Tho  measure  of  a  king's 
moral  responsibility  to  be  just,  mild,  and  pacific, 
therefore,  will  be  the  measure  of  his  license  to  be 
harsh,  provoking,  and  de8i)otic.  Now,  there  is 
no  power  so  gieat  as  that  of  tho  king,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  priest ;  (md,  consequently, 
there  are  no  annals  of  corruption  so  dark  and 
repulsive  as  those  of  kingcraft,  with  tho  exception 
of  those  of  priestcraft.  The  priest  has  more  power 
than  the  lung,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
spiritual  and  not  merely  civil.  He,  the  priest, 
can  not  only  impose  bodily  sacrifies  on  his  subject, 
but  he  can  use  ghostly  horrors  in  addition  to 
them.  There  are  thousands  in  every  country  who 
would  rather  be  expatriated  thjm  excommuni- 
cated ;  because,  as  exiles,  they  could  live  in  toler- 
able mental  happiness ;  but  as  apostates  or  here- 
tics there  would  be  nothing  for  them  but  everlast- 
ing perdition.  ITie  king  can  expatriate,  the 
priest  can  excommunicate.  The  king  can  threaten 
his  victim  with  exile;  the  priest  can  threaten 
his  with  damnation.  Moreover,  whatever  he 
may  say  of  himself,  the  priest  is  human.  And 
this  fact  has  two  sides  to  it.  Being  human,  he, 
of  course,  believes  his  own  thoughts  to  be  tnie, 
his  policy  to  be  wise,  his  impulses  to  be  sacred, 
and  his  authority  to  be  inviolable.  He  rejoices 
in  his  power,  and  is  jealous  lest  it  should  be  dis- 
honoui^.  But  being  human,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  opinions  -will  not  be  infinitely  true,  his  plans 
may  bo  misconoeived,  his  impulses  may  be  impure, 
and  his  authority  may  be  usurped.  For,  the 
flattery  and  fame  his  position  biiugs  him  are  strofig 
temptations,  if  not  iore,  ]  Ic  nee  his  power  becomes 
his  own  curse.'  He  is  degraded  by  his  very 
dignity ;  for  by  his  dignity  he  is  tainted.  His 
power,  also,  becomes  the  curse  of  the  church;  for 
inatottd  afministoring  to  its  welfare,  ho  mvuiAci^' 


to  his  own  vonity ;  and  when  he  should  be  {^^ 
sen  ting  tho  worship  of  his  people  as  a  sw^ 
smelling  incense  to  God,  he  is  incensing  God,  a^ 
betraying  the  people  at  the  same  time,  by  wonhip. 
ping  his  own  greatness,  and  blasphemously  iingu|f 
his  own  praise.     Such  is  priest- m|/l?. 

But  what  is  prie8t-«wj  ?  Priest-im  is  juit  that 
thing  of  which  priestcraft  is  the  abuse.  Periups 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  it  is  the 
germ  of  which  priestcraft  is  tho  natural  and  con- 
sistent development.  j 

Priestism,  however,  has  a  hond  fide  origin  in 

human  nature.    If  it  had  not,  its  existence  in  sndi 

diversified  forms,  through  so  many  ogcs,  would 

bo  a  phenomenon  incapable  of  explonatioo.   The 

essential  idea  expressed  by   the  word  is,  that 

worship,  whether  of  penitence  or  of  praise,  my 

be  vicarious.     Some  would  urgo  as  a  necesity, 

others  only  as  a  convenience,  a  system  of  pwfei- 

sional  mediation  between  the  human  soul  and  the 

Omnipotent  God.     It  might  be  asserted  in  loy 

general  terms,  that  in  one  phase  or  another,  this 

doctrine  is  universally  entertained.     There  ii  no 

country  blessed  with  any  system  of  religion  it 

,  all,  which  has  not,  also,  its  priesthood ;  and  thoie 

iwho,  with  more  enlightenment,  reject  all  homn 

!  mediation,  do  so  from   the   exclusive  roTemice 

jthey  bear  for    a  mediation    which   is  Divine. 

'  Among  the  old  Jews,  the  priestly  economy  m 

I  rank  and  unmitigated.     Christ  mercifiilly  npirt 

i  that  domination  by  setting  up  himself  as  theOn^ 

I  Only,  and  Spiritual  High-priest.    But,  amongthe 

;  Gentiles  who  have  received  the  Christian  rerdt- 

tion,  there  are  myriads  with  supcrstitioni  ai  igao- 

minious,  and  reason  as  dark  as  the  ancioit  Jev 

groaned  imder ;  to  whom  an  unseen  priest  ii  hat 

an  indefinite  and  mysterious  dream;  and  irh«H 

consequently,  accept  the  more  tangible  substitate 

offered  them  by  the  popes,  ardibii&ops,  and  p^ 

sidents  of  modem  days.     Nevertheless,  the  raW 

principle  is  the  same.     Tho  soul  is  too  bmdflw 

with  remorse,   too  enfeebled  by  deprayity,  fe» 

dark  and  horror-boimd,  to  transact  its  own  aft* 

with  a  Being  whose  eyes  are  as  a  "  flaming  fiit 

and  whose  hand  no  i>ower  can  restrain  w  «**• 

If  the  spiritual  and  unseen  Priest  bo  abore  4e 

soul's  api)reciation,  the  human  and  yisible  p«* 

will  be  selected. 

It  is  quite  amusing  to  observe  with  what  p* 
ncral  intelligence  and  moral  greatness  the  lofff 
forms  of  this    sentiment   arc    sometimes  a*** 
ciated.     I  have  myself  met  with  instances  ^h*** 
a  complete  abandonment  of  tho  soul  to  the  •»• 
thority  ond  the  will  of  '*thc  clergyman  **  has  been    I 
tho  only  feature  of  tho  mind  not 'entitled  to  the    \ 
suprcmest  respect.     I  can  quote  oneillustiato*    '■■ 
in  point.     A  gentleman  learned  in  the  gen«jj   ; 
literature  of  tho  age,  well  read  in  histwyji"*   . 
of  an  unusually  acute   and    comprehensive  i»"    > 
tellect,   was    sitting    with    me    not  veiy  1*J   ! 
since,   when,   among  other  topics  of  canrei*    i 
tion,   I   said    something  about  the  minister  « 
the  parish  in  which  he  resided,  and  who  ^ 
rather  notorious  for  his   Puscyitish  tenden**- 
The  conversation  proceeded  after  the  followiag 
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Ifyielf.  You  hare  a   new   minister,  I  hear. 
w  do  you  like  him  ? 

^^imd.  Personally  ho  is  a  very  nice  man. 
K  Yes ;  but  I  refer  now  to  his  dootrines  and 
modes  of  maintaining  them. 
R  Of  those  things,  he  being  my  minister,  I  am 
to  be  supposed  qualified  to  judge. 
K  Indeed !     But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
i  regard  it  as  your  duty  to  believe  anything 
t  your  minister  may  teach  ? 
FV  Yes,  I  do.     If  I  need  an  instructor,  and 
oe  myself  under  the  care  of  a  man  appointed 
the  office,  it  would  be  inconsistent  as  well  as 
Dgant  for  me  to  dispute  his  teachings. 
If.  Well,  now;  your  previous  minister,  I  am 
en  to  understand,  was  quite  an  evangelical 
a;  your  present  one  is  a  Puseyite,     Do  you 
imate  that  as  long  as  the  orthodox  man  occu- 
1  the  pulpit,  you  followed  him ;  and  that  now 
tiflierent  gospel  is  preached,  you,  in  the  same 
fp  receive  that  ? 
P.  I  do. 

K  But  if  the  former  teacher  were  right  the 
Hnt  must  be  wrong. 

R  With  that  I  have  nothing  to  do.  Their 
brenoes  are  not  my  responsibility,  but  their 
\L  Supposing  I  am  ill :  I  cull  in  a  physician  ; 
presoribes  a  certain  course  of  treatment;  having 
UBoned  him  to  my  aid,  it  would  be  an  insult 
lii^ute  his  regime.  He  leaves  the  neighbour- 
id,  and  another  physician  succeeds  to  his 
otice ;  he  prescribes  for  me  a  remedy  very  un- 
I  tiie  one  I  have  been  using ;  but  ho  is  my 
nnoian  still,  and  I  must  obey  his  directions. 
W,  But  suppose  he  kills  you  ? 
P.  I  should  not  consider  myself  guilty  of 
eide. 

If.  Would  he  be  guilty  of  murder  ? 
R  I  hope  not  of  wilful  murder ;  and  what  the 
ushment  of  manslaughter  in  the  future  state 
r  be,  it  is  not  my  business  to  inquire. 
If.  Does  the  analogy  hold  good  ?     In  spiritual 
ttors  you  are  personally  responsible.     You  have 

NN. 

R  Yes ;  and  it  is  by  reason  that  I  am  cured  of 
physical  diseases ;  nevertheless,  I  have  not 
i  the  requisite  information  to  cure  myself. 
If  The  soul  is  given  you  as  a  cliarge.     You 
bound  to  preserve  and  honour  it. 
R  Cannot  tho  same  bo  said  of  my  life  ? 
If  It  can ;  but  I  maintain  that  you  have  a 
fer  equal  to  the  responsibility  in  tho  one  case, 
list  you  may  not  have  it  in  the  other. 
R  I  maintain  that  my  power  is  more  defective 
tbe  spiritual  cose  than  in  the  physical.     I  have 
Qts  and  longings  which  I  cannot  satisfy.     I 
:  questions  which  I  cannot  answer.     My  uiise- 
I  are  sometimes  such  that  I  cannot  from  my 
a  resources  gather  anything  approaching  to  an 
quate  consolation.     I  see  fruits-  and  meats 
and  me,  but  I  do  not  know  which  to  take ;  I 
this,  but  because  it  is  nasty  I  throw  it  away ; 
ry  that,  and,  being  pleasant,  I  take  my  fill, 
.  10 !  it  makes  me  worse.    I  need  the  physician. 
If  Christ  is  the  Physician  of  souls. 
'*.  And  the  priest  is  the  minister  of  Christ. 


Well,  here  my  friend  stuck.  I  could  not  get  him 
away  from  this  point.  And  I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  thousands  in  this  world  of  sin  and  darkness 
and  sorrow  who  reason  themselves  into  the  somo 
trust  by  a  process  of  similar  sophistry.  Their  ex- 
perience is  so  sad,  or  their  time  is  so  absorbed,  or 
their  speculations  are  so  confused,  that  they  find 
it  necessary  to  get  somo  one  to  do  their  religion 
for  them.  Either  they  are  afraid  to  go  to  Gk)d 
directly  on  their  own  account,  and  so  seek  a  re- 
conciliation by  embassy;  or  else  God  is  so  for 
away  from  them  that  they  cannot  approach  Him, 
and  so  require  somebody  to  carry  messages  back- 
wards and  forwards ;  or  else  they  are  so  swallowed 
up  in  mere  secular  transactions  that  they  find  it 
will  be  no  bad  bargain  to  employ  an  agent  for 
this  branch  of  the  business  of  life,  and  remu- 
nerate him  well  for  his  services.  God  has  given 
to  every  mind  this  problem  to  work  out,  **  What 
is  truth  ?"  and  there  are  in  the  great  school-house 
of  the  world  many  so  stupid,  or  so  given  to  "  tit- 
tatto,"  or  so  devoted  to  **  profit  and  loss  "  and  the 
"  rule  of  three,"  that  they  go  to  other  boys  more 
cunning  than  themselves  and  say,  **What  will 
you  do  this  bothering  sum  for  ?"  Thve  are  so 
many  thus  disposed,  that  the  few  clever  boys  at 
the  top  of  tho  school  find  it  well  worth  their 
while  to  neglect  every  other  branch  of  their  edu- 
cation that  they  may  attend  exclusively  to  this. 
They  make  a  regular  trade  of  it,  and  get  such 
power  over  the  indolent,  the  frivolous,  or  the 
selfish, — all  of  whom  arc  timid,  from  the  fear 
that  they  may  he  found  out — that  their  tyrannies 
become  unbearable.  Then  they  are  jealous  of  one 
another,  and  threaten  to  '*tell."  Or  one  clever 
set  of  boys  work  tho  problem  in  one  way,  and 
another  set  in  another;  whereupon  there  is  a 
dispute  about  which  way  is  right ;  and  thus  alto- 
gether the  school  gets  into  such  utter  disorder, 
that  really  the  most  merciful  of  the  monitors  are 
in  their  hearts  glad  that  the  Great  Master  will 
find  it  all  out  at  last,  when  the  solutions  shall  bo 
called  for ! 

It  is  tho  mission  of  the  spirit  of  religious  pro- 
gress to  abolish  every  vestige  and  every  type  of 
priestism.  Hence,  the  history  of  religious  pro- 
gress already  made  is  but  a  record  of  tho  gradual 
modification  of  the  evil.  In  the  Eoman  Catholic 
church,  priestism  is  acknowledged  in  its  boldest 
and  completest  form.  The  idea  expressed  by  the 
word  is  candidly  avowed  and  resolutely  vindi- 
cated. Man  must  have  a  mediator  between  him- 
self and  God,  is  the  doctrine  of  every  Papist. 
The  priest  often  dcvelopes  the  sinister  side  of  that 
doctrine;  /. tf.,  ho  argues  more  for  liis  Divine 
riffht,  than  from  the  people's  absolute  necessity. 
He  labours  to  prove  his  claim  to  command  and  to 
intercede ;  rather  than  to  prove  their  dependence 
on  his  authority  and  intercession.  This  is  but 
the  craft,  however,  into  which  the  ism  naturally 
runs.  Tell  the  people  that  they  cannot  do  with- 
out you,  and  they  will  soon  begin  to  listen  toler- 
antly to  your  expositions  of  your  o^vn  importance. 
Habituate  their  minds  to  the  spiritual  servility, 
and  they  will  be  soon  prepared  for  the  ecclmastical. 
If  you  can  bring  them  to  belley^  l\s».V  \3ws^  tsmk^ 
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have  no  personal  fellowship  with  God — and,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  are  millions  of  men  ready  enough 
to  believe  that  august  lie— they  will  let  you  con- 
duct their  spiritual  commerce  in  your  own  way, 
asking  no  questions,  and  making  no  protests. 

TVe  mistake.  The  protest  will  come,  for  the 
power  conceded  will  soon  be  pushed  into  assump- 
tions so  preposterous,  that  an  explosion  of  wrath 
will  occur.  The  arrogance  and  unscrupulousness 
of  the  priesthood  was  the  motive-power  of  the 
Beformation.  It  was  not  the  doctrmo  of  justifi- 
cation by  works  that  gave  energy  and  keenness  to 
the  proclamations  of  Luther,  but  the  abominable 
use  to  which  that  doctrine  was  prostituted  by  the 
priests  of  his  age.  Great  religious  movements 
are  evermore  the  revulsion  of  the  popular  instinct 
from  gigantic  ecclesiastical  corruptions,  not  the 
raptures  and  enterprise  occasioned  by  any  new 
intellectual  conceptions  of  religious  truth.  The 
conceptions  of  truth  must  necessarily  come  con- 
sentaneously with  the  moral  indignation ;  because 
the  abuse  which  is  resisted  will  always  have  some 
dogma  by  which  to  justify  itself;  and  the  abuse 
cannot  be  abolished  until  its  basal  dogma  is  ex- 
ploded. %But  the  abuse  suggests  the  antagonistic 
dogma ;  and  the  dogma,  being  announced,  pleads 
the  abuse  as  its  confirmation.  Thus  the  ix^ligious 
progress  of  mankind  has  been  doublo ;  it  has  been 
a  progress  in  idea  and  in  virtue.  Its  ultimate 
perfection  will  be  double,  also;  for  when  that 
perfection  shall  be  attained,  the  meaning  of  truth 
will  be  clearly  apprehended,  and  its  power  will  be 
gratefully  felt. 

The  dominion  of  priestism  among  Episcopalian 
Christians  has  not  been  practically  much  less  com- 
plete than  among  Papists,  though  the  pretensions 
of  the  priesthood  have  been  very  considerably 
modified.  The  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession 
has  survived  the  exploits  of  Luther ;  and  in  cir- 
cles where  it  is  professedly  abandoned,  the  thing 
signified  by  it  is  still  assumed.  Indeed,  it  is 
quite  astonishing  how  the  essential  and  vital  prin- 
ciples of  systems,  the  forms  of  which  undergo  a 
thorough  change,  continue  in  the  world — a  plain 
proof  ^at  the  organic  institutions  and  theories  of 
society  arc  often  in  advance  of  its  character  and 
habits.  Society  Icams  and  professes  what  is  right, 
long  before  it  is  morally  prepared  to  do  what  is 
right.  There  is  in  humanity  at  large,  as  in  each 
individual,  a  war  between  the  will  and  the  con- 
viction. Kot  a  community  of  Protestants  in  this 
country  would  object  to  the  denunciation  of 
priostcxoft.  I  do  not  know  a  community — save, 
perhaps,  the  Quakers — where  the  bane  of  priest- 
craft does  not  abound.  Amongst  the  most  liberal 
Nonconformists  there  are  often  to  be  seen  the  evi- 
dences of  minister- worship.  And,  what  is  still 
worse  than  this,  there  are  many  of  the  most  ultra 
a^ti-Papists  who  leave  their  minister  to  discharge 
all  thfir  religious  duties.  If  the  minister  comes 
in,  the  Bible  is  fetched,  and  family  prayer  is 
asked  for.  The  minister  must  preside  at  the  bap- 
tism, at  the  marriage,  and  at  the  obsequies  of 
every  member  of  the  household ;  as  if  without 
hia  benediction  nothing  would  be  considered  sutis- 
factory  or  aacvod.     Often  the  miniBlct  mtctfet^ 


in  more  palpable  ways  with  the  movements  ^ 
his  flock.  I  know  a  cose  in  which  a  most  veh^_ 
ment  opponent  of  Popery — a  man  who  made  hir:^ 
self  ill  with  excitement  when  the  great  **  aggr^ 
sion  "  took  place — went  round  among  the  subsc^^^ 
bers  of  a  politico-religious  periodical  who  w^^ 
members  of  his  congregation,  and,  because  ff 
contained  sentiments  like  these  which  I  am  Hor 
expressing,  ordered  them  to  give  it  up.  And  tb^ 
gave  it  up.  The  editor  asked  several  of  Qiem 
why  they  had  given  it  up,  and  the  only  anmr 

they  returned  was  that  Mr. had  said  id 

tendency  was  bad,  and  had  advised  them  to  dii- 
continuo  it.  I  hope  no  reader  of  Taift  ir«f«M 
will  be  thus  imposed  upon  ! 

The  general  modifications  of  the  evil  arc  boi- 
tained  by  the  specific.  The  doctrine  of  Kyine 
right  is  succeeded  by  that  of  apostolical  suooeaion; 
to  that  of  apostolical  succession  follows  the  "  «m- 
tity  of  the  office."  It  does  not  much  nuAta 
under  which  of  these  pretensions  the  abomini- 
tions  of  priestcraft  are  perpetrated.  Butitvill 
bo  generally  found  that  as  the  pretwiflOT  ii 
lowered,  the  abominations  are  correspondin^y  re- 
duced. For  instance,  there  is  no  illustratioa  mow 
commonly  cited  of  the  corrupt  priestcraft  of  the 
llomish  Church  than  the  confe$sional.  Fatken 
grow  angry,  husbands  jealous,  and  modest  young  . 
ladies  shocked,  as  they  think  about  it  It  is  the 
very  consummation  of  all  that  is  subtle  and 
deadly  in  the  power  of  the  priest.  But  has  not 
this  its  analogies  in  other  churches  than  those  of 
Rome  ?  The  Wesleyans  have  their  claas-meetingsi 
and  other  sects  have  their  meetings  for  "inqoiKB, 
and  "candidates,"  and  *' doubters."  There  is, 
we  know,  all  the  dificrence  between  the  con- 
fessional and  the  class-meeting,  that  the  one  a 
secret  and  the  other  is  social.  But  this  tells  two 
ways.  The  revelations  of  the  cloister  arenwie 
unreserved  and  are  more  confidential  than  those 
of  the  vestry.  It  is  possible  that  the  priest  in 
the  one  case  gets  a  larger  influence  ihaa  in  the 
other ;  but  the  gossip  is  infinitely  more  incoft- 
vcnient  in  the  latter  than  the  discipline  in  the 
former  case.  And,  for  myself,  I  would  rather 
the  secrets  of  my  heart  and  my  family  be  known 
to  a  priest,  however  ambitious  or  however  impaif, 
than  to  a  set  of  scandal-mongers  drawn  togcth«^ 
by  the  curiosity  of  iguoranco  or  the  grovdHBp 
of  vulgar  superstition.  The  class-leader  loij 
protest,  that  I  now  fasten  on  an  abuse  oC  hi* 
system;  but  the  priest  has  the  same  apology* 
On  what  ground  do  you  encourage  your  cl^ 
meeting?  Surely  on  the  ground  that  «* 
souls  of  your  fellow  disciples  need  ^iritasl 
instruction  and  consolation,  which  you  ore  qW" 
lified  and  appointed  to  administer.  This » 
the  precise  plea  of  the  priest  at  whomfi* 
grin  so  maliciously.  And  the  soul  <^  V"! 
the  comfort  and  enlightenment  which  spiritnsl 
fellowship  alone  con  communicate.  The  questwa 
is,  how  shall  it  be  conveyed,  and  by  whom  ?  ^f 


an  official,  in  a  formal  manner  ?  or,  by  a  ti&^ 
in  the  spontaneous  and  uncloaked  intercoune » 
mutual  love  ?  I  say  the  latter ;  you,  the  c^' 
WdftT,  and  you,  the  priest,  say  the  former.   The 
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riest  is  more  candid  in  his  assumption,  and  more 
rations  in  his  policy  than  yon,  the  class-leader, 
re ;  so  that  all  the  advantage  you  have  over  him 

die  questionable  one  of  a  compromise.  Put  a 
ue  priest,  and  an  honest  sinner !  in  the  confes- 
onal,  and  no  harm  can  come  of  it,  whilst  much 
M)d  will  bo  done.  So  have  an  enlightened  and 
■feet  class-leader  and  a  sincere,  simple,  and 
naflfected  class  in  the  vestry,  and  benefit  may 
seme  to  both ;  but  you  can  no  more  secure  mem- 
HB  free  from  self-righteousness  and  from  the 
ffe  of  tittle-tattle  for  the  vestry,  than  the  priest 
n  secure  purity  for  the  confessional. 

I  do  not  mow  that  this  position  is  fairly  dis- 
atable ;  but  I  do  know  that  the  priests  and 
musters  and  class-leaders  are  given  very  much 
)  calumniate  one  another.  The  Eomanist  de- 
loonces  the  Protestant  as  a  vain  and  impious 
ntender ;  the  Protestant  returns  the  compliment 
fifth  an  animosity  as  unreserved,  and  with  a  grace 
M  ill.  How  will  a  "  deputation  "  from  the  Be- 
bnnation  Society  gloat  over  an  instance  of  lust, 
vrered  by  the  darkness  and  secresy  of  the  con- 
brional !  He  will  hunt  out  all  the  dirty  par- 
fcwilarB  of  the  case,  and  revel  in  its  indecency  as 
9iOQgh  he  were  really  rendering  service  to  the 
me  of  pure  and  unadulterated  Christianity  there- 
ly!  Let  him  get  hold  of  a  young  lady  who  has 
muped  from  a  convent;  and  Oh,  listen  to  his 
IQMtions,  and  his  cross-questions  !  "  Did  he 
Ilk  you  so  and  so  ?  How  did  he  look  when  he 
nid  so  and  so  ?  Did  he  squeeze  your  hand,  when 
fwi  went  in  ?  Did  he  kiss  you  when  you  went 
Hit?**  Why,  all  this  indicates  a  sensuous  prone- 
>«■  as  questionable  and  as  repulsive  as  that  of 
^hich  it  is  so  restless  a  suspicion.  True,  all  Pro- 
ieitants  are  not  thus  ready  to  judge — thus  hasty 
!o condemn;  nor,  be  it  fdso  said,  arc  aU  priests 
tuB  ready  to  abuse  their  power,  or  desecrate 
Wr  sanctity.  If  a  little  human  charity  were 
fiingled  with  our  Protestantism,  we  should  re- 
Mjnber  that  celibacy,  which  brings  those  tcmp- 
•twms  over  which  wc  seem  to  rejoice,  may  be 
Mit  religiously  adopted ;  and  that  the  crimes  for 
^Irich  we  stigmatise  our  opponents,  not  seldom 
nnspire  in  circles  where  the  motive  does  not 
wst,  and  the  opportunity  has  to  be  created  for 
k  occasion. 

My  object,  most  assuredly,  in  making  these 
tevations  is  not  to  offer  any  apology  for  the 
eruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  but,  the  rather, 
0  ehow  that  those  corruptions  arc  the  fruit  of 
^  principle  which  has  many  phases,  and  many 
liversitics  of  manifestation.  The  principle  I 
«K©ve  to  be  wrong ;  and  I  would  argue  against 
fc»t  ^linisters  will  ever  be  required ;  but  priest- 
Btt  should  now  be  for  ever  dispensed  with.  The 
hurch  must  have  its  officers ;  but  they  should  be 
k*  servants,  not  its  masters ;  its  brethren,  not  its 
Ws,    In  the  organizations  of  religious  force,  it 


will  be  found,  unless  a  perverse  officialism  inter- 
fere, that  genius,  virtue,  and  piety  will  command, 
by  their  inherent  energy,  the  honour  and,  in  some 
measure,  the  obedience  of  the  multitude.  It  is 
when  the  pulpit  is  enthroned  above  the  preacher, 
that  wisdom  loses  its  power  to  direct,  and  love 
its  power  to  soothe,  the  congregation.  I  am  no 
advocate,  either  of  a  dreary  isolation,  or  an  angry 
anarchy  in  the  religious  world ;  but  I  would  have 
the  Lord  reign  alone  in  his  own  kingdom ;  and, 
whatever  offices  and  systems  might  exist,  I  would 
have  their  objects  confined,  in  order  that  the 
results  desired  might  follow,  to  the  consolidation 
of  strength,  and^the  quickening  of  enterprise,  by 
fraternity,  freedom,  and  equality  before  God. 

In  the  religious  life  there  is  no  virtue  more 
pregnant  with  satisfaction  to  the  individual,  or 
with  utility  to  the  Church,  than  that  of  self- 
reliance.  Bom  of  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility, 
it  keeps  the  spirit  humble,  whilst  it  makes  it 
anxious  to  be  free.  It  is  naturally  averse  to  all 
inglorious  assumptions,  becauso  it  is  the  fountain 
of  all  personal  dignity.  Its  necessity  to  the  honour 
of  man,  as  a  member  of  society,  is  admitted  on  all 
hands;  that  it  is  the  great  instrument  of  com- 
mercial prosperity,  our  own  generation  has  abun- 
dantly proved.  Well,  it  is  as  incompatible  with 
religious,  as  it  is  with  political  or  social  degrada- 
tion. He  who  has  it  cannot  be  despised.  The 
arrogance  of  power,  and  the  scorn  of  pride,  alike 
quail  beneath  its  steady  gaze.  The  man  who 
trusts  himself,  therefore,  in  the  presence  of  his 
[Maker,  wiU  have  no  priest  to  obscure  the  radiant 
vision  of  the  Divine;  and,  of  all  characters  in 
the  world,  the  priest  will  not  come  where  he  is 
not  wanted.  He  may  curse,  but  he  must  retire. 
So  that  the  gro^vth  of  self-reliance  is  at  once  the 
destruction  of  a  monstrous  evil,  and  the  triumph 
of  a  positive  good.  It  is  the  abolition  of  gloom 
by  the  splendid  supremacy  of  light. 

The  doctrine  of  self-reliance  in  matters  of  faith 
and  of  worship,  however,  must  not  be  misunder- 
stood. It  does  not  requii'c,  it  essentially  forbids, 
any  rash  and  profane  independence  of  Heaven. 
It  can  have  its  foundation  only  in  the  serencst 
and  most  faithful  dependence  upon  God.  And 
tliis  constitutes  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  service, 
when  properly  conceived.  "VVe  have  a  priest,  so 
intensely  human  that  to  us  ho  is  absolutely 
divine.  So  that,  now,  just  according  to  the  trust 
we  put  in  his  intercessions,  will  be  the  nearness 
and  intimacy  of  our  own  personal  fellowship.  For 
his  sake,  then,  whom  we  all  in  common  adore, 
let  us  say  to  pretenders  of  every  grade  :  ''  Atcat// 
Darken  not  the  portals  of  heaven  by  standing  in 
the  doorway  any  more.  Who  appointed  you 
ticket-takers  ?  Begone,  and  let  us  freely  pass  in ! 
For  is  not  this  the  sanctuary  and  the  home  of  all 
the  good?*' 
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Amongst  iho  sights  of  London  surely  may  be 
reckoned  the  Chamber  of  Peers — fallen  from  its 
high  estate — but  still  existing  as  a  potent  insti- 
tution in  this  self-governing  country  and  demo- 
cratic age.  Of  course  it  is  usual  to  sneer  at  the 
peers,  we  all  do  so,  and  yet  we  would  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  be  seen  walking  aim  in  arm 
with  a  peer,  no  matter  how  old  or  vicious  he  be, 
on  tlio  sunny  side  of  Pall  Mall.  Wo  all  say  the 
peers  must  give  way  to  tho  Commons,  and  yet  we 
all  know  that  half  the  latter  are  returned  by  the 
former,  and  that  you  can  no  more  succeed  in 
contesting  a  county  against  its  lords  and  landlords, 
than  you  can  hopo  to  fly  in  tho  air,  or  to  walk 
on  the  sea.  Hear  a  pot-houso  orator  on  the 
House  of  Peers,  you  would  think  it  tho  most  in- 
defensible establishment  imaginable.  But  is  it 
so  ?  Ask  Exeter  Hall;  that  truly  British  institu- 
tion is  in  raptures  with  the  whole  British  peerage. 
A  lord  at  a  Bible  meeting,  a  lord  stammering  a 
few  unconnected  common-places  about  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity  in  foreign  parts,  or  tho 
conversion  of  the  Jews ;  a  lord  denouncing  the 
Pope,  or  anticipating  tho  coming  of  tho  millen- 
nium, is  a  sight  dear  to  tho  British  public — sneer 
at  tho  lords  as  you  will.  Expatiate  on  the 
manifest  absurdity  of  supposing  that  they  are 
wiser  and  better  than  other  people,  say,. what 
everyone  knows  and  thinks,  that  you  cannot 
transmit  brains  as  you  can  the  family  spoons,  and 
that  therefore  the  idea  involved  in  hereditary 
peerage  is  a  lie ;  nevertheless,  tho  House  of  Peers 
still  continues  a  great  fact.  And  it  is  a  gorgeous 
fact  as  well.  Tho  apartments  of  the  Commons 
are  poor  and  mean  compared  with  tho  chamber, 
all  resplendent  with  crimson  and  gold,  where  tho 
lords  meet.  As  you  enter  the  central  hall  in  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  the  passage  to  the 
right  leads  you  to  the  Lords.  We  will  suppose 
you  have  got  an  order — any  peer  can  give  you 
one — and  as  the  house  commences  its  sitting  at 
live,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  gallery, 
you  may  take  your  time,  almost  as  freely  as  the 
celebrated  Miss  Lucy  Long  herself.  Passing  the 
lobby  you  soon  find  your  way  into  tho  house,  the 
magnificent  adorning  of  which  will  be  sure  to 
excite  your  utmost  admiration.  Some  may  say  it 
it  is  too  gaudy,  everj'thing  pertaining  to  the 
chamber  is  so  richly  decorated;  but  it  is  very 
fine,  and  when  Parliament  is  opened  by  Majesty 
in  person,  and  the  house  is  crowded  with  all  tho 
great  men  of  our  land,  and  tho  galleries  blaze 
with  beauty  and  diamonds,  the  effect  must  be, 
as  it  has  always  been  described,  imposing  in  the 
extreme.  On  ordinary  evenings,  however,  nothing 
of  this  splendour  is  visible,  the  house  has  a 
deserted  air,  an  assembly  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  is 
a  very  fair  muster,  a  debate  of  a  couple  of  hours 
is  generally  considered  as  unusually  exciting  and 
iiercc.  The  best  description  of  a  debate  in  tho 
Lords  WQ  have  ever  read  is  that  \>y  "DiaraeU, 


in'the  "  Young  Duke."  We  quote  the  tmasage  .-w 
"  Tht)  Duke  of  St.  James  took  the  oatiis  and  U 
seat.  He  was  introduced  by  Lord  Pompey.  Et 
heard  a  debate.  We  laugh  at  such  a  thing,  esp^ 
cially  in  the  Upper  House,  but  on  the  whole  the 
affair  is  imposing,  especially  if  wo  take  a  part  in  it 
Lord  Exchamborlain  thought  the  nation  gdng 
on  wrong,  and  he  made  a  speech  full  of  cuiraiey 
and  constitution.  Baron  Deprivey  Seal  seconded 
him  with  great  effect — ^brief,  but  bitter,  satincil, 
and  sore.  The  Earl  of  Quarterday  answered  tlw«, 
full  of  confidence  in  tho  nation  and  in  himself! 
When  the  debate  was  getting  heavy,  Lord  Sup 
jumped  up  to  give  them  something  lignt.  Thekdi 
do  not  encourage  wit,  and  so  are  obliged  to  pat  up 
with  pertness.  But  Yiscount  Memoir  im  reiy 
statesmanlike  and  spouted  a  sort  of  universalhistorj. 
Then  there  was  Lord  Ego,  who  vindicated  hiscb- 
racter  when  nobody  knew  he  had  one,  and  explained 
his  motives  because  his  auditors  could  not  nnde^ 
stand  his  acts.  Then  there  wall  a  maiden  speech, 
so  inaudible  that  it  was  doubted  after  all  whether 
tho  young  orator  really  did  lose  his  virginity.  In 
the  end,  up  started  tho  Premier,  who,  hafinf 
nothing  to  say,  was  manly,  and  candid,  mm 
liberal ;  gave  credit  to  his  adversaries  and  took 
credit  to  himself,  and  then  the  motion  was  with- 
drawn. While  all  this  was  going  on,  some  made 
a  note,  some  made  a  bet,  some  consulted  a  book, 
some  their  ease,  some  yawned,  a  few  slept  Tet» 
on  tho  whole,  there  was  an  air  about  the  aaecmhly 
which  can  be  witnessed  in  no  other  in  Euwpe. 
Even  the  most  indifferent  looked  as  if  he  wonM 
come  forward  if  the  occasion  should  demand  hiOi 
and  the  most  imbecile  as  if  he  could  aerre  hii 
country  if  it  required  him." 

But  let  us  look  around  us.  Wo,  the  atrangeWi 
are  up  in  a  comfortable  gallery  at  one  end  of  a  lonfi 
narrow,  and  rather  dark  chamber,  along  the  iid« 
of  which  are  narrow  windows  of  painted  gta 
and  bronze  statues  of  the  barons  of  the  dd» 
time.  In  a  smaller  gallery,  just  beneath  na,  a* 
the  parliamentary  reporters.  Exactiy  oppoflti 
us  is  the  Throne  ;  its  splendour  we  but  fiuatly 
perceive,  for  it  is  veiled  from  vulgar  eyea ;  but 
there  it  is — the  very  spot  where  Majesty  »ts» 
while  around  her  are  principalities  and  powfl*. 
— there  the  royal  assent  is  given  to  laws  whW» 
affect  the  weal  or  woo  of  ah  empire — there,  vith 
silvery  voice,  and  faultless  delivery,  and  p«W 
pronunciation,  are  spoken  royal  speeches,  greedily 
bought  up  in  second  editions  of  the  etening 
papers,  and  flashed  along  the  electric  wirw  to  iB 
the  great  cities  of  our  own  and  the  oapitab  rf 
other  lands.  At  present  a  few  peers  are  leaniB? 
against  the  rails  and  chatting — ^that  is  all.  A  littto 
below  tho  throne  is  the  purple  velvet  cushion— 
the  object  of  so  many  a  struggle— of  so  many* 
year  of  unfiinching  toil — of  so  many  a  defence  of 
party  spoken  in  another  place — of  so  many  • 
.ekver  \)iecc  of  intngue.    We  mean  the  woolsack, 
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which  Edt8  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth. 
letter  men  than  himself  have  sat  there.  We 
ID  in  a  little  age.  Our  great  men  are  little  men 
ier  all.  Our  Lord  Chimcellor  has  never  done 
lat  other  Lord  Chancellors  hare  dono,  viz., 
ddfid  the  fierce  democracy  of  the  lower  house, 
one  unrivalled  on  the  parliamentary  arena, 
mdered  from  the  platform,  won  famo  by  their 
nog,  and  acumen,  and  learning,  and  eloquence 

every  comer  of  the  land.     Indeed,  he  makes 

mtensions  to  oratory  or  greatness  of  any 
]£  In  this  respect  not  at  all  resembling,  or 
iier  very  much  differing  from,  the  extraordinary 
Kridual  who  has  just  darted  on  the  woolsack, 
if  he  would  edgo  off  the  Chancellor  and  take 
i  very  scat.  That  individual  we  need  not 
OK,  a  glance  at  the  nose  and  plaid  trousers  are 
Icient.  It  must  be  my  Lord  Brougham  and  no 
)  else.  To  no  other  man  bom  of  woman  has 
knre  vouchsafed  the  same  power  of  universtdity. 
» ofiier  man  would  attempt  to  do  what  ho  is 
IT  doing,  talking  law  with  one  man,  politics 
th  another,  and  scandal  with  a  third,  and  all 
I  while  listening  to  tho  debate  and  qualifying 
Bielf  to  take  a  part  in  it.  In  tho  coui-se  of 
lewe  shall  see  him  pursuing  an  erratic  career 
any  part  of  the  house  except  in  that  one  part 

which  sit  ministers  and  their  supporters. 
lODgst  their  ranks  Lord  Brougham  is  never  to 
fimnd.  To  the  party  in  power  he  is  always 
posed.  It  is  his  pride  that  he  never  worships 
5  rising  sun.  Tho  Ex-Chancellor  has  never 
Igotten  or  forgiven  the  treatment  he  received, 
t  it  does  not  affect  his  health — it  does  not 
ge  his  life  with  melancholy.  He  docs  not  let 
ismnption,  like  a  worm  in  the  bud,  prey  upon 
i  damask  cheek.  His  hair  is  a  little  greyer — ^his 
e  is  a  little  fatter — that  is  all  the  change  the 
ar  and  tear  of  half  a  century  of  public  life  has 
daced — and  of  such  a  half  century — the  half 
itiiry  that  waged  war  with  France — ^triumphed 
Waterloo— carried  llcform — ^repealed  the  com 
fn,  and  saw  tho  birth  of  railways  and  the 
bWo  telegraph  ;  a  half  century  of  more  interest 
nany  preceding  age — the  work  and  the  exci te- 
at of  which  wore  out  our  Romillys,  Follets, 
I  Homers,  with  premature  decay.  Yet, 
mgham  still  lives.  Slightly  altering  Byron,  we 
y  say  of  him, — 

le  writes  no  wrinkles  on  his  brazen  brow, 

li  as  the  Edinburgh's  ibiwn  beJield  lie  wrigglcth  now. 

ow  the  woolsack  is  a  table,  and  on  each  side 
tuged  the  orators  and  partizans  of  the  two 
^  sections  which,  under  somo  name  or  other, 
tys  have  existed  and  always  will  exist  in 
national  history.  The  uninitiated  call  them 
Jservatives  and  lleformers — the  wiser  simply 
a  them  the  men  who  are  in  office  and  the  men 
J  are  not.  The  Govcmment  for  the  time 
ig  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
or,  who  acts  as  Hpcaker,  and  who  has  a  far 
er  birth  of  it  than  iMr.  8haw  Lefevre.  The 
ds  are  not  long-winded — nor  noisy ;  not  pas- 
late,  and,  like  true  Britons,  always  adjourn  to 
ler.    Henoe  no  post- prandial  scenes  are  visible. 


In  the  small  hours  no  patriots,  smelling  strongly 
of  whisky  and  water  and  cigars,  expatiate  fo  a 
wearied  assembly  on  that  ever  fertile  theme,  tho 
wrongs  and  woes  of  the  Green  Isle.  Tho  lords, 
like  Mr.  Wordsworth's  gods  — 

Approve  the  depth  but  not  tlie  tumult  of  the  soul. 

We  can  never  fancy  the  House  of  Lords  to  bo 
what  you  may  sometimes  take  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be — a  bear  garden  or  a  menagerie. 
You  miss  the  vulgarity  of  the  one,  and  you  also 
miss  its  excitement  and  caraestncijs — its  cries  of 
"question"  and  ''divide,"  when  some  wcll- 
kno^vn  bore  is  on  his  legs,  and  its  long  resounding 
cheers  when  some  favourite  partizan  sits  down. 
All  is  staid,  and  correct,  and  proper,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  tirade  from  the  llupert  of  debate  and 
somo  father  in  God  on  the  Episcopal  Bench. 
We  would  fain  say  a  word  about  the  Episcopalian 
bench.  One  could  hardly  expect  to  find  a  mi- 
nister of  the  self-denying  and  lowly  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  sitting  in  a  gorgeous  house  with  the 
proudest  and  wealthiest  of  tho  English  peers. 
You  would  expect  to  find  these  reverend  gentle- 
men by  tlie  bed-side  of  the  sick,  in  tho  houses  of 
the  poor,  combating  with  the  vice  and  infidelity 
of  tho  day ;  or  else  you  would  look  for  them  in 
their  studies,  surrounded  with  stately  folios ;  or 
in  the  midst  of  their  clergy,  revi^-ing  the  faint- 
hearted, urging  on  the  timid,  counselling  the 
young,  and  girding  up  tho  energies  and  hearts  of 
all.  You  would  expect  to  find  them  in  the  House 
of  the  Lord,  rather  than  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  short,  anywhere  but  in  the  turmoil  of  party 
conflict.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The 
bishops  are  almost  the  first  object  that  attracts 
your  eye.  They  sit  on  benches  by  themselves, 
on  the  (Sfovemment  side,  but  beyond  the  minis- 
terial bench.  In  the  dark,  religious  light  of  the 
Upper  House,  you  can  scarcely  make  out  what 
they  are.  You  see  venerable  wigs,  and  black 
robes,  and  lawn  sleeves ;  and,  if  you  look  shaqi, 
you  may,  at  times,  catch  the  outline  of  a  reverend 
face — ^most  probably  of  the  deep  lineaments  of 
Charles  James  of  London,  or  of  the  pug  nose  and 
plebeian  profile  of  Samuel  of  Oxford.  They  arc 
very  regular  in  their  attendance,  and  frequently 
take  parts  in  the  debate.  Indeed,  tho  latter 
bishop  is  a  great  man  in  the  Lords,  and  so  was 
Henry  of  Exeter,  but  his  voice  is  seldom  heard, 
and  his  name  never  mentioned  now.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbur}'  is  also  pretty  regular  in  his 
attendance.  The  other  bishops  do  not  muster 
quite  so  strongly.  Half  of  them  is  a  good  at- 
tendance. It  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  more  pro- 
fitably employed. 

Coming  lower  doi^Ti,  our  eyes  rest  on  tho  men 
who  carry  on  government  and  occupy  the  unenviable 
situation  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  Generally 
at  the  top  of  the  bench  is  seated  a  slight,  under- 
sized, juvenile,  red-haired  Scot  —  that  is  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  who,  in  virtue  of  being  a  Duke 
and  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of  the  iJuchess  of 
Sutherland,  is  Lord  Privy  Seal.  His  lordship  is 
as  pert  and  ready  as  any  forward  youth  in  a  de- 
batiug-club,  and  has  much  of  1\\^  ^>^^«t^ssc(i<^  ^i&ki^ 
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manner  of  such  a  one.  lie  gives  you  no  great 
idea  of  hereditary  statesmanship,  the  only  quality 
conspicuous  in  him  being  a  tolerable  amount  of 
modest  assurance,  perfectly  natural  to  a  peer  who 
is  an  author  tmd  has  lectured  at  mechanics*  insti- 
tutions, and  read  papers  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. A  strong  contrast  is  presented  by  the 
next  illustrious  personage — a  severe,  well-made, 
heavy,  grey-haired  man,  who  sits  almost  silent 
and  sullen,  as  if  ho  had  no  feelings,  as  if  the 
debate  was  a  sham,  and  ho  should  bo  glad  if  it 
were  over.     We  refer  to 

The  travelled  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen, 

the  best-abused  man  at  this  time  in  her  gracious 
Majesty's  dominions,  but  without  whom,  never- 
theless, it  is  questionable  whether  the  Queen's 
Government  could  be  carried  on.  Unfortunately, 
Lord  Aberdeen  is  not  the  man  for  the  public.  The 
public  likes  to  be  gammoned,  and  his  lordship 
cannot  gammon.  Ho  is  spare  in  words,  cold  and 
unimpassioned  in  delivery,  and  somewhat  too  in- 
different to  party  attacks.  The  other  ministers  sit 
below  him  ;  they  are  none  of  them  distinguished 
for  oratorical  power — one  of  the  best  of  them  is  the 
good-tempered  looking  Earl  Granville,  who  has 
managed  to  succeed  better  in  the  Upper  House 
than  he  did  in  the  Lower.  Ho  is  a  better  speaker 
than  his  illustrious  chief — has  a  more  musical 
voice,  and  a  less  monotonous  manner,  and  like 
him  he  aims  at  little  effect  as  a  speaker — like  him 
he  never  soars.  The  tall  thin  courtly  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon shines  in  comparison  with  them,  as  does 
also  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  has  fine  intel- 
lectual features,  and  a  commanding  presence,  and 
has  that  fluency  of  language  so  remarkable  in 
all  the  prominent  followers  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  On  neighbouring  benches  are  seated  dis- 
contented Wliigs,  overlooked  in  the  scramble  for 
plac«^  when  the  Coalition  Ministrj'  was  formed, 
and  who,  thereibre,  view  its  proceedings  with  an 
impartial,  but  yet  a  jealous  eye.  Preminent 
amongst  such  is  the  sandy-looking  unamiable 
Earl  Grey,  who  seems  angry  with  himself  and  all 
the  world,  because  he  is  lame,  and  has  not  the 
command  of  the  colonies.  Below  the  table  are 
half-a-dozen  benches,  on  which  congregate  a  few 
peers  till  dinner  time.  Here  sits  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
— here  also  sits  one  of  the  most  frightful  bores  in 
the  house,  Lord  Montcagle,  who  always  speaks, 
and  for  a  lord,  cruelly  long.  That  is  the  conse- 
quence of  his  having  been  in  the  Lower  House. 
Never  stop  to  hear  him.  As  soon  as  you  see  his 
bald  head,  be  off.  Crossing  to  the  opposition 
benches,  the  Earl  of  Derby  fdls  the  first  place. 
■\Ve  need  not  paint  his  portrait — ^the  sharp  aristo- 
cratic face — but  feebly  reflected  in  that  promising 
young  man,  but  unfortunate  speaker,  his  son — ^is 
familiar  to  us  all ;  there  he  is  out  of  place.  He 
has  no  fitting  opponents.  It  was  among  the 
('ommons  that  he  won  his  laurels.  Yet,  at  times, 
the  old  afflatus  serves  him,  and  his  clear  voice  and 
fluent  declamation  ai*c  as  bitter  and  terrible  as  when 
night  afler  night  he  wrestled,  as  if  for  very  life, 
with  the  hriiwBj  champion  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pntion,  and  the  somewhat  too  sclfifih,  \Misct\i\m- 


lous  exponent  of  Irish  wrongs.     By  his  side  is  his 
trusty  page,  the  inelegant  and  insipid  Malmcs- 
burj',  of  whom,  in  a  passing  freak,  the  author  of 
*<  Yinan  Grey"  not  merely  made  a  statesman,  but 
actually  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.     Higher  up, 
facing&ebenchof  bishops,  sitsa  tall  thin genUeman^ 
— with  a  copious  head  of  hair,  and  a  force  of  gci^ 
ticulation  hardly  English :  that  is  the  Earlof  EUen^ 
borough,   in  Ms  own  opinion  hero,  statesman 
lawyer,  all  things  by  turns,  and  nothing  long ;  in  tl^ 
respect,  second  only  to  Lord  Brougham,  who  b^^ 
everywhere,  speaks  wherever  he  can,  and  whc^ 
Ciceronian  eloquence,  aided  by  a  deliveir  nvtu^ 
expressive  than  dignified,  by  gestures  and  touo 
at  any  rate  vivacious,  astonish  the  weak  nerres «/ 
the  spectators,  and  ofttimes  puzzle  the  parlzi. 
mentary  reporters  themselves.     Few  other  nob- 
bilities  do  we  see.     Perhaps  we  may  note  near 
Lord  EUenborough  the  pale  aristocratic  form  of 
that  popular  nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
DisraeH  makes  one  of  his  peers  say,  the  House 
of  Lords  looks  like  a  house  of  butlers.    We  think 
the  satirist  is  unjust.     At  any  rate  the  peers  arc 
well  dressed.     Hats,  gloves,  boots,  and  frock  coats 
are  all  unexceptionable.     We  need  not  say,  in  this 
respect,  the  House  of  Lords  presents  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance  to  the  House  of  Common*. 
Yet  the  Lords  need  not  be  so  particular  about 
their  "  gorgeous  array,"  there  are  seldom  more 
than  half  a  dozen  ladies  present  to  admire  and 
reward  their  display.     The  Lords  are  more  polite 
than  the  Commons.  Such  ladies  as  are  present  take 
their  seats  in  the  gallery,  where  they  can  see  and 
be  seen ;  in  the  other  house,  as  our  reader*  know, 
tho  case  is  different.     But  even  the  ladies,  vc 
dare  say,  would  not  mind  being  treated  is  the 
Commons  treat  them,  if  the  debates  in  the  liords 
were  as  good  as  in  the  Commons.     If  the  peers 
did  not  ^ss  so  well  and  were  not  so  excwsvelr 
polite,  but  spoke  better,  no  great  harm  would  be 
done  J  but  there's  the  difficulty.     It  is  difficnjt 
for  a  polite  man  to  be  ill-bred,  and  to  lo«to 
temper,  and  say  sharp  things.     IntheHoiwew 
Commons  nothing  is  easier.    Say  something  bitUr? 
and  you  will  have  a  murmur  of  applaufi(>-be 
savage,  and  at  any  rate  your  own  party  will 
cheer ;   but  in  tho  Lords  you  can't  get  up  the 
semblance  of   earnestness.      The    whole  thing 
seems  too  much  like  play — an  apology  forbusinfitf» 
and  that  is  all.     No  man  can  speak  to  twe^ 
sleepy  peers  as  he  could  to  four  or  five  hundred 
eager  partizans.     No  man  can  bo  imprcssirei* 
the  bosom  of  his  family — and  tho  Lords  are » 
family  party,  all  connected,  or  nearly  so;  wd  » 
a  stranger  comes  in  he  soon  apes  the  fashionable 
tone,  and  becomes  as  duU  and  apathetic  >•  t^ 
rest.     And  why  should  a  lord  be  otherwise?   ^ 
lord  is  not  more  a  lord  for  having  brain*— n^ 
tlio  less  a  lord  for   being  without      Inttllecti 
skill,  oratory,  are  no  helps — are  unnecessary  ^ 
an  hereditar}'  institution.     Sir  Kobert  Peel  to* 
this,  and  lived  and  died  a  commoner.    Chatham" 
became  comparatively  a  small  man  when  he  to<»» 
a  pension  and  a  peerage.     So  was  it  with  Walpo»f 
when  meeting  his  old  rival  Pultcney,  after  tb^ 
\\vw3l  Vivith  been  niised  to  the  peerage,  he  excluimc"' 
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**  Here  we  are,  my  lord,  the  trvro  most  insignilloant 
personages  in  Europe."     The  Upper  House  but 
registers  the  decisions  of  the  Lower — the  business 
of  the  country  is  carried  on  elsewhere. 

But  while  we  have  been  looking  at  the  house, 

the  debate  has  closed.     Lord  Malmcsbury  has 

naked  a  question  and  made   an  attack.      Lord 

Derby  has  uttered  a  few  petulant  remarks,  to 

irhich  Lord  Aberdeen  has  made  a  cold  and  formal 

reply,  to  which  some  of  the  disappointed  "VVhigs 

have  added  a  little  independent  criticism  on  their 

own  account.     Two  or  three  exquisites  have  been 

diacossing  little  matters  of  their  own,  till  they 

find  that  if  they  stop  much  longer  they  will  be 

too  late  for  Kotten  Row,  and  the  house  merely 

wiits  for  Lord  Monteagle  to  sit  down  and  go 

lionie.     ^ppily  his  noble    lordship  is  briefer 


r 


than  his  wont,  and  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  de- 
clares the  house  adjourned.  Rushing  outside,  we 
catch  hasty  glimpses  of  our  hereditary  legislators 
as  they,  in  fashionable  brougham  or  on  splendid 
blood,  start  for  their  parks  or  respective  Belgra- 
vian  homes.  We  also,  in  more  plebeian  manner, 
do  the  same.  "We  are  sure  the  reader  will  have 
had  enough  of  the  lords  for  one  night.  He  mil 
have  found  out  that  they  are  not  much  better 
orators  or  speakers  than  other  men — that  even 
lords  stammer,  utter  incoherent  remarks,  display 
poverty  of  ideas — and  more,  the  great  merit  of  a 
night  in  the  lords  is,  that  it  is  soon  over.  If 
the  lords  be  dull,  at  any  rate  they  arc  short. 
To  be  dull  and  long-winded  is  an  offence  against 
good  breeding  of  which  few  peers  are  guilty. 


OLD-FASHIONED    TYPES    OE    FEMALE    EXCELLENCE. 
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Mr  good  friend  and  quondam  college  claim,  Her- 
bert Cheveley,  is  a  mediaeval  bachelor,  and  a  very 
fovourable  specimen  of  his  class.  He  is  a  tiifle 
too  mediaeval,  if  anything,  and  besides  being  just 
forty-six,  whicli  he  cannot  help,  ho  aifects 
ftiaeyism,  painted  windows,  and  Chiuiccr*s  **  Can- 
terbury Talcs."  I  sometimes  think  he  must  feel 
slightly  uncomfortable,  when  *'  dropping  in  "  on 
Jiteght  Sunday  morning  just  before  church  time 
Jie  catches  mc  in  the  ver}-  plenitude  of  maiTied 
l^Uss,  revelling  in  the  '* bosom  of  my  family;'' 
buttoning  a  glove  for  the  "  wee  wific,"  adjusting  a 
>Mh  for  pet  Fanny,  who,  being  six  years  old,  of 
'bourse  goes  with  us  to  morning  service,  or  just 
Preparing  to  give  baby  a  farewell  kiss.  But  on 
the  whole  he  appears  a  happy  fellow,  and  I  should 
*ay  "accepts  his  destiny." 

Probably  my  friend  would  have  been  a  bachelor 
snider  any  circumstances,  but  the  precise  reason  he 
8«Te  me  (in  a  conversation  many  years  ago,  since 
^hich  we  have  not  re-opened  the  subject),  for 
"withering  on  the  virgin  thorn  "  was  this.  His 
peculiar  cast  of  mind,  liis  reading,  and  the  deep 
Joipressions  he  had  received  from  his  mother's 
almost  saintly  gentleness, — she  *'  was  a  woman — 
but  God  rest  her  soul,  she's  dead !"  of  the  Evan- 
8^line  stamp — led  him  to  cherish  in  his  mind  the 
▼ery  meekest,  softest,  most  submissive  type  of 
fenale  excellence  and  beaut}-.  No  face  had  a 
charm  for  him  which  would  not  have  beseemed  a 
Nated  window  in  a  cathedral,  and  harmonized 
Jith  long  white  hands  crossed  humbly  on  the 
bieaat;  no  character  could  please  him  long  unless 
it  corresponded  with  such  a  face  and  such  an  atti- 
tude. At  twenty-three  he  had  found,  as  he 
?6Voutly  believed,  an  approximation  to  his  ideal 
^  the  sister  of  a  common  friend.    She  had  a 


iNfadonna  face,  long  dai*k  eye-lashes,  and  a  chaste 
repose  of  manner,  with  a  voice  that 

Was  ever  gentle,  soft  and  low, 
An  excellent  tiling  in  woman ; 

and  Herbert  had  not  sc^en  her  many  times  before 
a  watchful  seriousness  of  face,  and  an  occasional 
lighting  up  of  the  eye,  when  he  was  in  her  com- 
pany, mad(^  me  aware  that  he  had  been  powerfully 
impressed.  One  beautiful  Saturday  evening,  just 
after  a  shower  had  fallen,  when  the  golden  sun- 
shine lay  sweetly  on  the  trees,  and  an  indescribable 
repose  seemed  to  have  descended  from  the  skies, 
because  it  was  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  he  called 
to  return  a  book,  and  the  hush  and  calm  which 
had  bien  stealing  over  him  was  deepened,  not 
broken,  by  the  solemn  ticking  of  the  hall-clock  as 
he  passed  it.  Laura  would  not  be  able  to  see 
him  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  so  he  sat  in  the  libraiy, 
watching  the  sunset,  and  wishing  her  name  had 
been  Beatrice,  though,  to  be  sure,  Laura  was  the 
name  of  Petrarch's  love.  "When  poor  Laura  did 
appear,  my  friend,  with  his  quick  eyes,  and 
quicker  sensibilities,  was  stinick  mute,  and  could 
hardly  be  as  polite  as  the  lady — such  a  contrast 
was  there  between  the  look  she  wore,  the  tremu- 
lousness  of  anger  she  could  not  conceal,  and  the 
deep  gentle  calm  in  which  he  had  been  bathing 
his  soul.  Her  behaviour  to  him  was  all  that  he 
could  wish,  but  it  was  evident  she  had  recently 
been  much  moved,  and  moved  to  anger  too,  of  a 
very  high  pitch.  Her  beautiful  cheeks  were  yet 
flushed  ;  the  darkling  light  had  not  died  from  her 
eyes;  her  voice  had  even  a  faint  suspicion  of 
hoarseness  in  it !  In  the  intei-vals  of  a  brief 
conversation,  her  lips  shook  involuntaiily ;  her 
fingers  played  nervously  with  the  \vo.^Y-VA\\fe^  ^a 
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disarranged  and  an*angcd  over  and  over  again  the 
flowers  in  the  vase.  She  was  evidently  relieved 
when  llerbert  rose  to  go ;  so  he  thought ;  and  he 
too  was  relieved  when,  in  the  open  air,  he  could 
take  a  long,  deep  inspiration,  and  gather  up  his 
scattered  perceptions. 

His  Madonna,  then,  was  a  f\iry ;  his  saintly 
ideal  was  made  of  the  same  clay  as  — — .  Poor 
fellow  !  Ho  formed  no  resolution  there  and  then, 
but  the  sequel  is  told  in  his  **  single  unblosscd- 
ness"  to  this  day.  If  ho  had  been,  I  will  not 
say  wiser,  but  less  of  a  blind  enthusiast,  he  would 
have  made  the  discovery  on  his  first  acquaintance 
with  his  Madonna.  She  had  what  Carlyle  calls, 
"  a  background  of  wrath'*  in  her  composition; 
and,  above  all,  he  would  have  been  at  the  pains 
to  ascertain  whether  there  might  not  have  been 
some  just,  nay  some  noble,  honourable  cause  for 
the  burst  of  indignation  which  had  so  disturbed, 
and  probably  distressed  his  Laura,  that  sweet  calm 
Saturday  evening.  But  he  did  not.  He  was  not 
selfish  ;  ho  was  not  exacting ;  but  the  shock  was 
too  much  for  him.  He  was  one  of  those  to 
whom 

A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled — 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty ; 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty, 
Will  deign  to  sip  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 

Laura  had,  probably,  no  more  than  a  presenti- 
ment, if  even  she  had  that,  that  she  had  im- 
pressed my  friend,  and  she  is  now  with  her  hus- 
band in  Canada — the  very  paragon  of  wives  and 
mothers,  as  I  am  credibly  informed. 

Carried  on  without  mentioning  Laura,  my  friend 
and  I  have  not  unfrequent  discussions  about  the 
old-fashioned  types  of  female  excellence  which 
most  command  his  sympathies.  Looking  at  them 
soberly,  can  a  cultivated  conscience  and  enlight- 
ened judgment  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
"  submissive"  element  is  too  much  developed,  that 
some  of  the  most  lovely  and  lovcable  heroines  of 
early  song,  drama,  and  romance,  would  have  been 
all  the  better  for  a  little  less  "  gentleness,"  and 
a  little  more  decision  of  character  ?  Doubtless, 
according  to  apostolic  authority,  wives  should 
"  ohef  their  husbands  "  and  cultivate  "  shame- 
facedness  and  sobriety ;"  according  to  Shakspeare, 
should  be  always  ready  to  pay  the  "  tribute  of 
love,  fair  looks,  and  ti*ue  obedience;"  according 
to  Milton,  should  be  **  obsequious  "  in  their  very 
"majesty;"  according  to  the  marriage  service, 
should  '*love,  honour,  and  obey;"  and  according 
to  common  sense  and  tlio  teachings  of  every-day 
experience  should  "pull"  with  Qieir  lords,  and 
"  know  when  to  give  way."  13 ut  there  is  surely 
a  point  at  which  submission  may  become  guilty 
and  dishonourable;  at  which  the  liighest  art  of 
the  poet  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  beautify  and 
glorify  it.  Except  to  peculiarly  constituted  minds, 
it  can  scarcely  be  a  subject  even  of  tragic  satis- 
faction, when  some  sweet  creature  is  made  to 
sacrifice  her  best  affections,  and  even  resign  her 
truest  duties,  as  well  as  her  holiest  rights,  to  the 
caprice  of  some  stern-hearted  barbarian  of  a  moral 
experimentalist,  who  amuses  himself  by  trying 
how  &r  a  womsai^s  hoart-strings  may))e  etceU\i^ 


I  without  breaking ;  still  less  when  bIio  is  re^^ 
sented  as  bearing  reproach  and  indignity,  n(k%  ^ 

I  say  brutality,  on  account  of  crimes  of  which.  ^ 
is  innocent,  without  opening  her  gentle  hps  k 
self-defence,  or  pleading  mightily  with  her  tyi^ 
Unless  the  genius  of  ti^e  artist  who  paints  a  pic- 
ture  like  this  be  of  the  very  highest  oider,  i 
sentiment  of  moral  disapprobation  arises  in  ik 
mind  which  is  too  strong  for  the  "ideality "of 
the  picture,  and  almost  puts  out  its  beauty.  It  is 
true  I  keep  my  thoughts  on  these  matters  pretty 
much  to  myseLP,  when  Mrs.  Paterfamilias  is  pT^ 
sent,  leaving  her  to  infer  that  I  have  the  iniie 
unqualified  admiration  as  our  friend  Cheveley  ht 
the  "Nutbrowne  Mayde,"  for  Griselda  in  th« 
"  Clerk's  Tale,"  and  for  Desdemonain  "  OUwllo.'* 
Though  even  in  hr  company,  I  would  utter 
dwell  on  the  mildly- toned  portraiture  of  womanly 
excellence  given  us  by  a  poet  conscious  that  he  ii 

The  heir  of  all  the  ogos,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time, 

and  hinting  what  a  husband  expects  m  his 
partner,  without  that  savage  exactuigncss  whidi 
distinguishes  your  Leofric  of  Coventry,  or  par 
Marquis  "Walter  of  Saluces.  The  man  who  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  "Isabel"  is  a— never 
mind !  he  is  hard  to  satisfy  : — 

Sweet  lips  whereon  perpetually  did  reign 

The  summer  calm  of  golden  charity, 

Were  fixed  shadows  of  thy  fixed  mood 

lievered  Isabel    .... 

A  courage  to  endure  and  to  obey, 

A  hate  of  gossip  parlance  and  of  sway, 

Crowned  Isabel,  through  all  her  placid  lif^, 

The  queen  of  marriage,  a  most  perfect  wife. 

But  I  cannot  help  noting  that  Isabel  is  said  to 
have  had 

The  intuitive  decision  of  a  bright 
And  thorough  edged  intellect  to  part 
Error  from  crime    .... 

And  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  she  vooU 
have  submitted  to  insult  and  blows  from  her  kri 
for  some  unexplained  ofibnce,  without  an  eiSait 
to  set  herself  right  with  him.  And  not  all  i^ 
reverence  for  Shakspeare,  and  all  my  love  for  hu 
creation  of  Desdemona,  shall  prevent  my  inqiiiij» 
as  a  British  husband  and  father  of  a  fiuniif, 
whether  Desdemona  was  not  responsible  in  gm^ 
part  for  "  the  tragic  loading  of  that  bed?"  I  do 
not  wish  to  spoil  a  beautiful  ideal  picture  in  anj 
one's  mind,  still  less  to  dispute  that  Othdlo'i 
bride  was  up  to  the  t}'pe  of  womanhood  in  hff 
age  and  country — I  mean  their  very  highest  type; 
but  I  do  happen  to  think  that  the  type  is  ow 
which  cannot  be  contemplated  with  unmiirf  , 
delight  and  approbation  by  a  nineteenth  cental 
spectator. 

It  is  very  beautiful,  it  makes  the  heart  If^i 
and  the  tears  to  come,  when  the  "Nut-broiJDe 
Mayde"  insists  on  accompanying  her  banished lo^' 
to  the  greenwood — 

Sith  it  is  so,  that  ye  will  go,  I  will  not  leave  behind: 
Shall  never  be  said  the  Nut-brown  Maid  was  to  herK'^' 
unkind. 

Even  at  the  expense  of  her  reputation— 

^"£01 1'^'iSXY^N^^^V.twXhful  love,  it  is  devoid  of  i^^* 
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omanly  delicacy — 

J,  ye  must  do  more,  if  ye  will  go  with  me, 
ir  up  by  your  ear,  your  kirtle  by  your  knee." 
,  do  more  for  you  tban  'longeth  to  woman- 

lair,  a  bow  to  bear,  to  shoot  in  time  of 

Hie  '*  Earle's  boh  *'  puts  her  love  to 
'  test,  and  challenges  her  affection 
nd  dishonour,  and  die  replies — 

wood  I  understood  ye  had  a  paramour, 
ought  remove  my  thought  but  that  I  will 

ind  me  soft  and  kind,  and  courteous  every 

11  that  she  will  command  me  to  my  power; 
an  hundred  mo',  yet  would  I  be  that  one, 
d  of  all  mankind  I  love  but  you  alone, 

ial  enough  to  think  that  the  poet 
satisfied  the  moral  sense  better  by 
lady's  heart  on  the  spot,  than  by 
her  acquiesce  in  her  dishonour,  and 
oial  offices  for  the  paramour  of  her 
nlting  lover. 

erk'sTale'*  the  story-teller,  knowing 
T  much  improbability  would  attach 
L  which  a  loving  woman  should  be 
a  giving  up  to  supposed  death,  first 

»re  again  yoiur  little  young^  maid — 
I,  my  chUd,  I  never  shall  thee  see ! 

jr  son,  just  two  years  old,  praying 
)f  her  darling  that 

e  son  he  would  in  earths  grave 

let  limbos,  delicate  to  sight, 

ales  and  frotn  beastes  for  to  save, 

•  lord's  bidding  without  complaint, — 
against  any  difficulty  in  the  reader's 
I  as  he  could,  by  the  oath  which  he 
selda's  mouth  before  the  "  alliance." 
le  stirred  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
to  play  havoc  with  the  beauty  of  this 
r  a  loving,  obedient  woman  (though 
roman  love  such  a  fellow  as  Marquis 
d  out  to  be?),  when  she  consents, 
)stulation,  to  bo  ignominiously  put 
jffence  whatever ;  and  not  only  so, — 
be  granted  that  "  eke  the  Pope"  is 
"  consented  it,  rancour  for  to  slake," 
ves  of  "great"  folk,  down  to  poor 
ive  often  been  put  away  for  "  state" 
t  to  prepare  the  home  of  her  lato  lord, 


once  her  home,  for  the  now  bride  ?  Ought  the 
poor  creature,  even  if  she  must  be  made  to  givo 
up  her  babes  one  by  one,  and  finally  to  go  back, 
heart-crushed,  to  her  father's  home,  after  a  mar- 
ried life  of  wrong  upon  wrong,  to  be  forced  to 
say:— 

And  of  your  newe  wife,  God  of  his  grace 
So  grant  you  weale  and  prosperity. 
For  I  wiU  gladiy  yielden  her  my  place^ 

and  then  to  go  about  with  a  pale  face,  compressed 
lips,  and  a  bursting  breast, 


The  house  to  dight, 
And  tables  for  to  set  and  beddes  make. 


till  she 

Hath  every  chamber  arrayed  and  his  hall, 

because  another  was  coming  to  lie  in  the  bosom 
from  which  she  had  been  sent  away  ?  Could  she 
do  all  this,  even  under  a  mediaeval  moral  reg^e, 
without  guUt  before  God  ?  Those  are  questions 
which  I  put  to  Herbert  when  Mrs.  P.  is  not  near. 
He  usutdly  stops  my  mouth  by  quoting  the 
sweetest  passage  in  the  whole  episode,  and  en- 
quiring if  it  is  not  conceived  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  gentleness  and  forgiveness — 

One  thing  beseeche  I  you,  and  wame  also. 
That  ye  ne  pricke  with  no  tormenting 
This  tender  maiden,  as  ye  have  done  mo ! 

or  the  advice  to  '*  Those  about  to  Marry"  with 
which  the  " Nutbrowne  Mayde"  concludes: — 

Here  ye  may  see  that  woman  be  in  love  meek,  kind,  and 
stable : 

Let  never  man  reprove  them  then,  or  cull  them  variable, 

But  rather  pray  God  that  we  may  to  them  bo  comfort- 
able  

For  sith  men  would  that  women  should  be  meek  to  them 
each  one, 

Much  more  ought  they  to  God  obey,  and  serve  but  Him 
alone. 

And  when  I  say  that  men  who  have  formed  their 
ideas  of  female  gentleness  and  submissiveness  upon 
such  models  as  Desdemona,  Griselda,  and  the 
Nutbrown  Maid,  will  probably  be  disappointed  in 
married  life ;  or  if  not,  find  that  women  of  that 
type  are  ill-fitted  to  meet  the  stern  practicalities 
of  the  life  of  to-day,  he  turns  round  upon  me  with 
a  police-report  in  yesterday's  Times,  by  which 
it  appears  some  pale-faced  half-starved  wife,  who 
supports  by  the  labour  of  her  hands  a  husband 
who  smashes  her,  and  three  or  four  children,  per- 
jures herself  in  giving  forced  evidence  against  said 
"husband," — ^perjures  herself,  in  order  to  screen 
him  by  softening  down  "  stubborn  facts"  in  a 
long  course  of  meekly-bomo  brutality. 
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It  is  nearly  sixty  years  since  the  events  I  am  now 
about  to  narrate  took  place.  I  was  then  in  my 
third  year  at  the  University  of  Giittingen,  and  a 
merry,  idle,  thoughtless  lad  I  was.  Of  courae  I 
liad  many  acquaintances,  both  among  the  students 
and  the  townsfolk.  But  there  were  only  two 
whom  I  could  call  friends.  One  of  them  was  a 
Scotohmau,  named  Macdonald.  The  name  of  the 
other,  a  German,  was  Laurenberg.  They  were 
both  students. 

It  was  the  summer  vacation,  and  we  three 
resolved  to  make  a  pedestrian  tour  together.  So, 
after  some  discussion,  we  decided  on  visiting  the 
great  Thuringian  forest,  and  one  fine  morning  off 
we  set.  Just  as  we  had  got  beyond  the  town, 
Macdonald  said,  ''  Aly  dear  brothers,  let  us  return; 
this  expedition  will  bring  us  no  good."  '*  You 
would  almost  make  one  tMnk  you  were  a  prophet," 
paid  Laurenberg,  with  mock  gi'avity.  **  And 
what  if  I  be  ?"  cried  the  other  quickly.  "  Why, 
then,  don't  be  a  prophet  of  evil — that  is  to  say 
unless  you  cannot  help  it.  Come,  my  dear  fellow 
— ."  "  I  tell  you,"  interrupted  Macdonald,  *'  that 
if  we  go  on,  one  of  us  will  never  see  Gottingen 
again  ;  and,  Laurenberg,  my  beloved  Laurenberg, 
it  is  you  who  will  be  that  one,  you  will  never 
return  unless  you  return  now."  "Nonsense, 
nonsense,"  laughed  the  other,  "pray,  how  do 
you  know  that?"  It  seemed  tome  that  Macdonald 
slightly  shuddered  at  the  question,  but  he  went 
on  as  if  not  hearing  it :  "  He  of  us  three  who  firat 
left  the  house  is  destined  never  to  enter  it  again, 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  I  tiied  to  get  out 
before  you.  You,  Laurenberg,  in  your  folly,  ran 
past  me,  and  it  is  thus  on  you  that  the  lot  has 
fallen.  Laugh  if  you  will.  If  you  had  let  me  go 
before  )*ou,  I  should  have  said  nothing.  But  as 
it  is,  I  say,  laugh  if  you  will,  and  call  me  a 
dreamer,  or  what  you  please,  only  return,  my 
friends,  return.  Let  us  go  back."  "Let  us  go 
on.  Forwards,"  cried  Laurenberg ;  "  I  do  not 
laugh  at  you,  my  brother,  but  I  think  you  are 
Fcarcely  reasonable;  for  either  you  have  truly 
foreseen  what  is  to  happen,  or  you  have  not.  If 
you  have,  then  what  is  to  happen  will  happen,  and 
we  cannot  avoid  it ;  if  you  have  not,  why  then 
it  will  not  happen,  and  that  is  all.  Either  you 
foresee  truly  my  destinj- — ."  He  was  going  on, 
but  Macdonald  interrupted  him  :  "It  is  by  such 
reasoning  that  men  lose  themselves  in  this  world 
and  the  next."  "  Oho,  dear  school-fox,"  returned 
the  other,  "  we  have  not  undertaken  our  march 
to  chop  logic  and  wind  metaphysics ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  merry  and  enjoy  ourselves.  So — " 
and  he  sung. 

There  wandered  three  Burschen  aloDg  by  the  Rhine ; 
At  the  door  of  a  wine-house  they  knocked  and  went  in ; 
XflndJafly,  have  you  good  hcjcr  and  wine  ? 

^'Laurenberg,  your  gaiety  is  oppxesavve"  mtcst- 


niptcd  Macdonald.  "  Why  sing  that  song?  Yoa 
know  that  there  is  death  in  it."  "It  is  tne," 
replied  Laurenberg,  somewhat  gravely,  "  the  poor 
little  daughter  of  the  landlady  lies  in  her  coik 
Another  stave;-  then,  if  you  like  it  better,— 

Up,  brothers,  up !  enjoy  your  life  I** 

And  so  on  he  went  with  that  obstreperous  song. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  singing,  Lauienbeg 
was  evidently  more  impressed  by  our  companion't 
words  than  ho  was  willing  to  own ;  and  as  for  me, 
I  was  much  struck  by  them,  for  the  young  Scots- 
man was  indeed  no  common  man.  But  all  that  soon 
wore  off.  Even  Macdonald  seemed  to  forget  hii 
own  forebodings.  "We  marched  on  right  chee^ 
fully.  That  night  we  stopped  at  Heiligenstodt, 
very  tired,  for  it  was  a  long  way  for  lads  so  little 
used  to  walking  as  we  were. 

The  next  night  we  slept  at  Dingclstadt;  and  I 
remember  that  at  supper  Laurenberg  knocked 
over  the  salt-cellar,  and  that  Macdonald  said, 
"  See,  I  told  you !  Everything  shows  it"  l^ext 
night  we  were  at  Miilhausen,  making  short  ym- 
neys ;  for,  after  all,  our  object  was  to  enjoy,  not 
to  tire  ourselves.  The  next  afternoon  we  got  to 
a  place  whose  name  was  Langensalza;  and  the 
following  day  we  arrived  at  Gotha,  and  lodged 
at  the  sign  of  the  "  Giant"  in  the  market-pliw. 
Here  we  made  acquaintance  with  three  tonrifits, 
students  from  Jena.  They  were  each  of  a  dif- 
ferent country.  One  was  a  Frenchman ;  one  i 
Pole ;  the  third  alone  was  a  German.  Theyveie 
making  a  sort  of  pilgi-image  to  the  different  pls«» 
remarkable  for  events  in  the  life  of  Luther,— W 
been  at  Erfurt,  to  see  his  cell  in  the  (^phtt- 
house  there,  and  were  now  going  to  Eisenach  ind 
tho  ^Vartburg  to  visit  the  Patmos  of  "Junker 
George."  However,  on  hearing  that  we  proposed 
marching  through  the  Thuringian  forest,  they 
gave  up  their  original  plan  and  agreed  to  join  w. 
which  pleased  us  much,  for  all  three  were  fi* 
fellows.  That  night  we  got  to  Ohrdniff,  and  the 
next  day  we  set  off  for  Suhl.  But  we  were  not 
destined  ever  to  reach  that  town.  About  nooHf 
Laurenberg  said,  **  Come,  brothers,  do  you  not 
find  this  road  tiresome  ?  This  is  the  way  erwT- 
body  goes.  Suppose  we  strike  off  the  road  «» 
take  this  footpath  through  the  wood.  If  all  we 
wanted  was  to  walk  along  a  road,  why,  there  are 
better  roads  near  Gottingen.  Into  the  woodir 
then,  say  I !  Who  knows  but  there  may  be  ^ 
adventure  before  us  ?  Follow  me  !" — ^Macdonild 
would  have  remonstrated;  but  our  newfiriciA 
and  I  also,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  felt  much  as  I^" 
renbei^  did,  so  we  took  the  footpath  and  plunged 
into  the  forest.  We  soon  thought  ourselves  re- 
paid. Tho  solitude  seemed  to  deepen  as  we  pn>* 
ceeded.  Except  the  almost  imperceptible  fto^ 
x^^ih,  everything    bespoke  the    purest  state  « 
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ture.  Tlie  enonnous  pines  that  towered  over 
r  heads  seemed  the  growth  of  ages.  Great  red 
er  stared  at  us  from  a  distance  through  the 
ides,  as  if  they  had  never  before  seen  such  ani- 
abas  wc,  and  then  bounded  away  in  herds.  As 
B  pushed  merrily  onward,  the  glen  in  which  wo 
and  ourselves  gradually  opened  out  into  a  plain, 
at  the  footpath  had  long  been  lost  sight  of;  and 
e  had  no  idea  where  we  were  or  which  way  to 
tm  in  order  to  find  a  resting-place  for  the  night, 
en^heless,  wo  pressed  on  as  fast  as  our  failing 
mbs  would  admit  of,  and  after  three  or  four 
jxn*  march  across  the  wooded  level,  we  were 
uraided  by  coming  on  a  sort  of  road.  It  was, 
ideed,  nothing  more  than  the  track  of  hooves 
^  the  turf;  but  we  were  in  ecstacies  at  its 
ipecrance.  After  pursuing  it  for  half  an  hour, 
e  nw  before  us  a  house  among  the  trees.  It 
M  a  cheerful  sight  to  us,  and  wc  gavo  a  shout  of 
y.  We  soon  reached  it.  It  was  a  long  building 
iih  low  walls,  but  a  very  high  thatched  roof. 
i  one  end  was  a  kind  of  round  tower,  which 
cmed  much  older  than  the  rest  of  the  structure. 

•  might  at  one  time  have  been  much  higher  than 
then  was,  but  in  its  actual  state  it  scarcely 

vrtopped  the  gable  built  against  it. 
WcU,  we  came  up  to  the  door  and  knocked.  It 
M  opened,  after  a  short  delay,  by  a  young  girl. 
lie  evening  shadows  were  closing  in,  but  even  by 
16  imperfect  light  we  had,  wo  could  see  she  was 
sry  beautiful.  "We  asked  if  we  could  be  accom- 
odated for  the  night,  and  she  answered  very 
•dily  that  we  could,  but  that  we  should  have  to 
eepall  in  one  room,  and  that  we  must  be  content 
ifh  a  poor  supper.  Well, "after  some  talk,  we 
cnt  in,  all  glad  to  get  shelter  except  Macdonald, 
ho  would  fain  have  pushed  on  to  Amstadt, 
luch  the  girl  told  us  was  distant  only  about 
ro  hours'  walk,  lilutoring  by  a  short  passage 
B  passed  into  a  kind  of  hall.  Here  wc  heard 
»  Frenchman,'  who  had  preceded  us,  say, 
Come  along,  my  beauty,  and  show  us  the  cham- 
cr  where  we  are  to  sleep,  for  I  suppose  it  is  there 
B  are  to  sup  too.  I  have  been  trying  all  the 
3on,  and  not  one  of  them  will  open." — "  This 

?,  gentlemen,"  said  the  girl,  disengaging  her- 
from  Laurenberg,  who  had  taken  hold  of  Ijer 
Hid,  and  opening  one  of  the  doors — "Tliat  is  your 
(indmother,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Macdonald,  point- 
»g  to  a  figure  bending  over  a  small  fire  which 
II  expiring  on  the  hearth.  "Good  evening, 
lygood  woman,  you  seem  to  feel  chilly;"  and  as 
6  addressed  these  latter  words  to  the  crouching 
t^Bature,  he  made  a  step  as  if  he  would  approach ; 
ttt  the  girl,  quickly  grasping  his  arm,  whispered 
I  his  car,  "  Do  not  disturb  her.  Since  my  father's 
Bath  she  scarcely  ever  speaks  to  any  one  but  me. 
ho  is  very  old  and  feeble.  Pray  leave  her 
«ie."     Macdonald  threw  a  peneti-ating  glance 

•  the  girl,  but  said  nothing,  and  he  and  I  fol- 
ired  her  along  a  passage,  some  twenty  paces  in 
Qgth  and  very  naerow.  At  the  end  of  it  was 
lother  door,  find  Tms  opened  into  the  chamber 
« were  to  occupy.  It  was  a  round  room,  and 
e  immediately  guessed  that  it  formed  the  under 
Qiy  of  the  tower  we  had  remarked.    The  girl 
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brought  a  lamp,  and  we  found  that  the  furniture 
consbted  of  a  table  and  some  stools,  a  large  press, 
a  heap  of  mattresses  and  bedding,  a  few  mats  of 
plaited  straw,  and  a  pile  of  firewood.  The  most 
curious  thing  about  the  place,  however,  was  a 
strong  pole,  or  rather  mast,  which  stood  in  the 
very  centre,  and  seemed  to  pass  through  the  roof 
of  the  room.  This  roof,  which  was  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  floor,  was  formed  (a 
thing  I  had  never  seen  before)  of  iiirze-bushes 
supported  upon  slender  branches  of  pine,  and  ap- 
peared so  rickety  as  to  tlireaten  every  moment  to 
come  down  about  our  heads.  On  questioning  the 
girl,  I  was  told  that  the  mast  supported  the  outer 
roof,  which  was  possible  enough.  "  In  the  first 
place,"  said  lUchter,  the  German  &om  Jena,  when 
we  had  seated  ourselves,  and  the  damsel  seemed 
to  wait  for  orders,  "  is  this  an  inn  or  is  it  not?" 
"You  may  see,  gentlemen,"  replied  she,  "by 
the  scantiness  of  the  accommodation,  that  it  is 
not  exactly  an  inn.  Nevertheless,  you  can  make 
yourselves  at  home  as  if  it  was,  and  welcome." 

Good.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  have  you 
any  vrine  ?"  "  Plenty.  We  sell  a  good  deal  to  the 
foresters,  who  pass  here  often,  and  so  have  always 
a  supply."  "  Where  is  it  ?"  asked  Macdonald. 
"Below,  in  the  cellar."  "  Very  well,"  returned 
he.  "  I  and  two  more  of  us  will  go  down  and 
help  you  to  bring  up  a  dozen  bottles  or  so,  if  you 
will  show  us  the  way."  "Certainly,"  said  the 
girl.  While  Macdonald  and  two  of  the  otiiers 
were  absent  with  her,  I  contrived  to  light  a  fire, 
and  the  Frenchman,  on  exploring  the  press,  having 
found  that  it  contained  plates,  knives,  and  forks, 
he  and  the  Pole  laid  the  table ;  so  that  when  the 
others,  laden  with  bottles,  reappeared,  the  place 
had  somewhat  of  a  more  cheerful  look.  "  They 
have  not  had  time  to  drug  our  wine,  at  least," 
whispered  Macdonald  to  me.  "  Pooh,  my  Mend," 
returned  I,  "you  are  far  too  suspicious.  You 
will  smile  to-moiTow  at  having  had  such  ideas." 
"We  shall  see,"  said  he.  Presently  the  girl 
brought  in  some  bacon,  some  eggs,  and  a  piece  of 
venison.  These  wo  cooked  ourselves,  staying 
our  appetites,  in  the  meantime,  with  bread  and 
wine.  Then  we  made  a  hearty  supper  and  be- 
came very  merry.  Richter  and  the  Pole  plied 
the  bottle  vigorously,  while  Laurenberg  and  the 
Frenchman  vied  with  each  other  in  somewhat 
equivocal  gallantries  to  tho  damsel.  As  for 
Macdonald,  he  wore  an  expression  of  niingled 
resignation,  vigilance,  and  .resolution,  which  made 
me  uncomfortable,  I  knew  not  why. 

When  we  had  supped,  smoked  a  few  pipes,  and 
finished  our  wine,  we  began  to  make  our  beds. 
As  we  were  so  occupied,  the  girl  came  in,  and 
offered  to  help  us.  We  readily  consented,  for  we 
were  tired  enough.  In  a  very  short  time  she  had 
made  six  beds  on  the  floor.  "  Why  do  you  lay 
them  all  with  tho  heads  to  the  middle  of  the 
room  ?"  asked  Macdonald,  observing  that  all  the 
pillows  were  ranged  round  the  mast  in  a  circle,  and 
as  near  it  as  possible.  "  That  is  the  way  I  always 
do,"  said  she  with  a  careless  air.  But  she  did 
not  succeed  in  concealing  a  certain  strange  ex- 
pression which  Ucr  fcat\3J^^^'aa\v\sv^i<5ft^\x^^^ 

lis. 
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and  which  both  Macdonald  and  I  remarked  with- 
out understanding  it.  Wo  well  understood  after- 
wards what  it  meant.  As  sho  was  retiring,  the 
Frenchman  and  Laurenberg  assailed  her  with  some 
rather  too  free  jokes.  She  turned  and  cast  on 
them  a  look  of  ineffable  indignation  and  scorn ; 
then,  without  a  word,  sho  passed  out  at  the  door 
and  closed  it  behind  her. 

All,  except  Macdonnld,  were  soon  in  bed.  AVe 
had,  however,  only  half  undressed.  As  for  Mac- 
donald,  he  drew  a  stool  before  the  fire,  and  seat- 
ing himself,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  as  if  in 
thought.  I  almost  immediately  fell  asleep,  and 
must  have  slept  for  some  time,  for  when  I  awoke 
the  fire  was  out.  But  I  did  not  awake  of  myself, 
it  was  Macdonald  who  roused  me.  He  did  the 
same  to  the  others.  He  had  thrown  himself  on 
his  bed,  and  spoke  in  a  whisper,  which,  however, 
as  our  heads  were  close  together,  was  audible 
to  all.  "Brothers,"  said  he,  "listen;  but,  for 
your  lives  make  no  noise,  and,  above  all,  do  not 
speak.  From  the  first  moment  we  arrived  at  this 
house  I  feared  that  all  was  not  right ;  now  I  am 
sure  of  it.  It  seemed  to  mo  odd  that  two  solitary 
women  should  inhabit  so  large  a  house;  that 
the  girl  should  have  been  so  ready,  or  rather 
so  anxious,  to  receive  us ;  that  she  shoiild  have 
shown  no  fear  of  six  young  men  all  stran- 
gers to  her ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  *  She  and 
her  grandmother  do  not  livo  here  alone ;  she  de- 
pends upon  aid,  if  aid  be  necessary,  and  that  aid 
is  not  far  off.*  Again,  I  am  used  to  read  the 
character  in  the  countenance,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing her  beauty,  if  ever  treachery  was  marked  on 
the  human  face,  it  is  on  hers.  Then,  why  make 
us  all  sleep  in  one  room  ?  If  the  others  are 
empty  our  beds  would  be  as  well  on  the  floor  in 
them  as  in  this  one.  However,  all  that  was  mere 
suspicion.  But  there  is  more.  You  saw  me 
examine  the  windows  during  supper.  I  could 
then  open  the  outside  shutters ;  they  have  since 
been  fastened,  and,  what  is  more,  the  door  is 
locked  or  barred  on  us,  and  will  not  jdeld.  But 
what  is  most  important,  my  ear,  which  is  very 
quick,  caught  the  sound  of  steps  in  the  passage — 
heavy  steps,  though  taken  on  tiptoe — steps,  in 
short,  of  a  man,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  of  men, 
for  there  were  at  least  two.  I  stole  to  the  door, 
and  distinctly  heard  whisperings.  Now  what  do 
you  think  of  all  that  ?  Speak  one  at  a  time,  and 
low."  "  Bah !"  whispered  the  Frenchman  ;  "  I 
think  nothing  of  it.  It  is  quite  common  to  fasten 
the  shutters  outside ;  and  as  for  the  door,  your 
friend  and  I  were  rather  free  with  the  girl  last 
night,  and  she  may  have  locked  us  in  for  her  own 
security.  As  for  the  footsteps,  I  doubt  if  you 
can  distinguish  a  man's  from  a  woman's ;  and  the 
whisperings  were  probably  the  girl  and  the  old 
woman  conversing.  Their  voices  coming  along 
the  passage  would  sound  like  whisperings."  This 
explanation  was  so  plausible  that  all  expressed 
themselves  satisfied  with  it.  But  Macdonald  re- 
sumed, and  this  time  he  spoke  in  a  whisper  so 
terrible,  so  full  of  mysterious  power,  that  it  went 

Btraight  to  OYcry  heart :  "  Brothers,"  ho  said,  "  be  , 

wise  ia  time.    It  you  will  not  listen  to  coinmou\TVv^  x^Vsil^t^  retreated  precipitately  into  the  hil 


sense,  take  warning  of  a  supernatural  ■« 
Have  you  never  had  a  dim  presentiment  of  com 
o^dl  ?  I  know  you  have.  Now  mark.  I  h 
at  this  moment  the  sure  certitude  of  its  approa 
I  know,  I  knaw,  I  kkow,  that  if  you  eontinoe 
lie  here,  and  will  not  listen  to  my  words,  neitl 
5'ou  nor  I  will  ever  see  another  sun.  I  b 
that  we  shall  all  certainly  die  before  the  momi] 
Will  you  be  advised  ?  If  not,  your  blood  be 
your  own  heads  ?  As  for  mine,  I  forgive  it  yc 
Decide! — resolve!"  These  words,  the  tone, 
which  they  were  uttered,  and  the  character  of  ti 
speaker,  produced  a  profound  impression.  Aifi 
me,  I  shuddered;  but  it  was  leas  at  theidnc 
the  tlireatened  material  danger  than  at  that  rfi 
occult  influence  hovering  round  us,  inspni^ 
Macdonald,  and  filling  the  place  with  its  nyi 
terious  presence.  Laurenberg  was  the  fint  t 
speak,  or  rather  to  whisper.  "  Macdonald*''  an 
he,  "I  yield  myself  to  your  guidance."  I  im 
mediately  said,  "  And  I.*^'  The  others  foUoww 
the  example.  Macdonald  directly  took  the  cw 
mand  on  himself.  "Kise,"  said  he,  "butmiki 
not  the  slightest  noise.  Collect  yourselves,  iw 
pay  attention  to  the  slightest  thing.  Leave  tw 
shoes  ;  take  your  swords.  As  it  is  so  dark  to 
will  probably  be  confusion.  We  must  1i8t« 
watchwords,  therefore.  Let  them  be  Jen»  an 
06ttingen,  Also,  to  avoid  our  blindly  encounlw 
ing  one  another,  let  each  of  us,  if  it  coma  t 
a  fight,  keep  calling,  Bttrschen !  Bnrtckm! 
believe  the  attack  I  apprehend  will  come  from th 
door.  Let  us  range  oiurselves  three  on  each  A 
of  it.  We  from  Gottingen  will  take  the  ri^ 
side,  you  from  Jena  the  left.  "When  theyopB 
tlie  door  we  rush  into  the  passage.  I  wUlli* 
my  file,  and  do  you,  brother,"  said  he  to  ft 
Frenchman,  "lead  yours.  When  you  hear  » 
cry  Burschen !  follow  me,  and  remember,  y«i 
strike  for  your  lives."  All  this  was  said  in  ft 
lowest  whisper,  but  so  distinctly  and  delibentd; 
that  wc  did  not  lose  a  word. 

We  took  the  places  assigned  us,  ginspiog  <* 
bared  swords.  For  a  time — ^it  seemed  an  inteJ 
minable  time — we  stood  silent,  and  hetrin 
nothing.  Of  course  we  could  not  see  each  otto 
for  the  place  was  quite  dark.  At  last,  oar  ei 
cited  ears  heard  footsteps  cautiously  approachini 
Some  one  came  to  the  door,  and  was  evidaitl 
listening.  In  about  a  minute  we  heard  fi 
listener  whisper  to  some  one  in  the  passage^ 
"They  must  all  be  asleep  now.  Tell  Hana' 
cut  loose."  Our  hearts  beat  quick.  There  ir 
a  pause  of  somo  minutes  ;  tlien  suddenly  v 
heard  overhead  a  cracking  sound  among  the  flir 
bushes  that  composed  the  roof,  and  the  nc 
instant  something  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  cm 
so  tremendous  that  the  whole  house  seemed 
shake.  Then  wc  heard  a  bolt  withdrawn,  tlw 
a  key  was  turned.  The  door  began  to  cpc 
**  Btirsclicn .'"  cried  Macdonald,  as  he  daw 
it  "^vide  ajar,  and  sprang  into  the  paaHK 
"  Burschcn .'"  cried  the  Frcnchman,  and  flic  neJ 
moment  he  was  by  our  comrade's  side.  "  Ai 
schen .'"  cried  we  all,  as  we  made  in  after  thco 
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liere  we  had  seen  the  old  woman  the  previous 
igiht.     It  was  brightly  illuminated  by  a  large 
re  which  blazed  on  the  hearth.  Here  we  fought. 
'  BuTichen  /**  thundered  Macdonald,  as  he  struck 
lowu  a  man  armed  with  a  hatchet.     ^*A  hM  Us 
wZmr«  .'**  cried  the  Frenchman,  quitting  German 
brhis  mother- tongue  in  the  heat  of  the  moment. 
^^Jtna!  Qiittingenr*  shouted  some  of  ua,  forget- 
ting in  oar  excitement  that  these  names  were  our 
pus- words  and  not  our  war-cr5%     ^^  Burschen  !'* 
cried  Laurenberg,  as  he  drove  into  a  comer  one  of 
ifae  enemy  armed  with  a  dagger  and  a  swoixl. 
"BwichenP*  cried  he  again,  as  he  passed  his 
veapon  twice  through  the  robber's  body.  "  Jena  f' 
ydled  Richter,  as  his  left  arm,  which  he  inter- 
posed to  defend  his  head,  was  broken  by  a  blow 
ftosi  an  iron  bar.     ''And  Oottingen!^'  added  he 
vith  a  roar,  as  he  laid  his  assailant  at  his  feet. 
Meanwhile  the  Pole  and  I  had  sustained  a  fierce 
■ttack  fix)m  three  robbers,  who,  on  hearing  the 
oiei  and  clashing  of  arms,  had  ruslicd  out  of  one 
rf the  doors  opening  into  the  hall.     The  Pole  was 
•beady  slightly  wounded,  and  it  was  going  hard 
with  us,  when  the  others  came  to  our  assistance. 
Oiis  decided  the  fight,  and  we  found  ourselves 
vieton. 

We  had  gained  the  victory,  I  repeat,  and  all  the 
nbbers  lay  about  the  floor  killed  or  wounded. 
We  stood  still  a  moment  to  take  breath.  At  this 
imftaat  the  girl  of  the  previous  night  rushed  into 
the  hall,  and  threw  herself  on  the  body  of  the  man 
who  had  fedlen  by  the  hand  of  Laurenberg.     She 

Cher  hand  on  his  heart ;  then  she  approached 
cheek  to  his  mouth.  ''He  is  dead!''  cried 
*e,  starting  to  her  feet.  "  You  have  killed  my 
Heinrich,  my  beloved  Heinrich !  you  have  killed 
ay  Heinrich!  dead,  dead,  dead !"  Still  8i>caking, 
die  disappeared,  but  returned  almost  instantly, 
ft|AstoI  in  each  hand.  "  It  was  yow,  young  sir,'* 
Mid  she,  calmly  and  deliberately.  "  I  saw  you ;" 
•nd,  as  she  spoke,  she  covered  Laurenberg  with 
ktt  weapon,  taking  a  cool  aim.  With  a  bound 
Hacdonald  threw  himself  before  the  victim.  But 
fte  generous  movement  was  vain.  She  fired,  and 
ftc  ball,  grazing  Macdonald' s  shoulder,  passed 
ttwmgh  poor  Laurenberg's  throat,  and  lodged  in  a 
icor  behind  him.  He  staggered  and  fell.  AVc 
■II  stood  thunderstruck.  "  Your  life  for  his  and 
■nne,*'  said  the  girl.  With  these  words  she  dis- 
duttged  her  other  pistol  into  her  bosom,  and  sank 
"owly  on  the  corpse  of  her  lover. 

Ifaielt  down  beside  my  friend  and  took  his 
«iid.  Macdonald  raised  him  up  a  little,  sup- 
porting him  in  a  sitting  posture.  He  said,  "  My 
Met-book — the  letter — ^my  last  wish."  Then 
*  pressed  my  hand.  Again  he  said,  "  Farewell, 
■QBttades !  farewell,  my  brothers  !  Remember  me 
J>niy  mother  and  Anna."  Then  he  pressed  my 
kl&d  again.    And  so  he  died. 

I  need  dwell  but  lightly  on  the  after  events  of 
ttit  murderous  night.  On  examining  the  field  of 
tetle,  we  found  that^  the  robbers  were  nine  in 


number,  and  that  two  besides  Heinrich  were  dead. 
We  bound  up  the  wounds  of  the  others  as  well  as 
we  could,  and  secured  them  for  the  night  in  one 
of  the  rooms,  after  fastening  the  windows  and 
providing  in  every  possible  way  against  escape  or 
attack.  Returning  to  the  room  where  we  had 
supped,  we  found  that  the  thing  which  had  fisdlen 
from  the  roof  with  such  a  crash  was  an  enormous 
ring  or  circle  of  iron,  bigger  than  a  cart-wheel. 
It  was  lying  on  our  beds,  the  mast  being  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  it,  and  serving,  as  wo  found,  to 
sustain  it  when  hoisted  up.  Had  we  not  obeyed 
Macdonald's  voice,  we  certainly  should  all  have 
been  crushed  to  death,  as  it  was  plain  many  a 
victim  had  already  been ;  for  the  infernal  thing 
was  stained  with  blood,  and  in  some  places  patches 
of  hair  were  still  sticking  to  it. 

The  journey  to  Arnstadt  in  the  morning,  the 
interview  with  the  biirgomeister,  the  reference  to 
the  niral  amptman,  tlie  expedition  of  that  func- 
tionary to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  surviving  robbers,  their  trial,  con- 
fession, and  execution,  I  will  not  detail.  From 
the  letter  to  which  Laurenberg  referred  with  his 
latest  breath,  and  which  we  found  in  his  pocket- 
book  addressed  to  me,  we  learned  that  Macdonald' s 
presentiments  were  weighing  on  the  writer's  mind 
more  than  he  was  willing  should  be  known  imtil 
after  the  anticipated  catastrophe,  if,  indeed,  any 
should  take  place.  Keither  need  I  relate  to  you 
how,  after  burj'ing  our  poor  comrade,  I  performed 
the  sad  duty  of  bearing  the  news  of  his  death  to 
his  mother  and  sister,  or  how  Anna  in  three  years 
afterwards  became  my  wife.  As  to  my  other 
comrades  in  that  disastrous  tour,  the  Frenchman 
rose  to  high  rank  in  the  service  of  Napoleon, 
and  fell  at  Waterloo.  Richter  was  killed  in  a 
duel.  Tlie  Pole  died  amid  the  bloody  snows  of 
Pnissian  Eylau,  Of  Macdonald's  fate  I  know 
nothing.  When  I  returned  to  Gottingen  after 
visiting  Anna  and  her  mother,  he  was  gone.  He 
had  left  his  rooms  the  previous  day  with  a 
stranger,  an  elderly  man,  dressed  in  gray.  Ho 
never  returned.  I  made  every  inquiry  all  roimd 
Gottingen,  but  could  get  no  tidings  of  him.  No 
one  on  any  road  had  seen  him  or  his  companion 
pass.  His  books  and  things  were  sold  some  two 
or  three  months  after.  I  bought  everything  I 
thought  he  cared  for,  in  order  some  day  to  restore 
them  to  him.  Rut  he  has  never  appeared  to  claim 
them,  and  so  I  have  them  still.  His  sword  hangs 
in  my  study  between  Laurenberg's  and  my  own. 

As  regards  the  old  woman,  1  had  almost  for- 
gotten to  say  that  we  found  her  clothes,  but  not 
lierself.  Hence  we  guessed  that  some  one  of  the 
gang  had  personated  the  character ;  and  Macdonald 
reminded  us  how  the  girl  had  prevented  his  ap- 
proacliing  her  supposed  relative,  and  how  he  had 
got  no  answer  to  his  address,  the  man  in  disg^oiso 
being  probably  afraid  that  his  voice  might  betray 
him. 
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SikfU  leges  inter  arma,  said  the  great  Eomanl 
orator,  at  onco  the  administrator  of  law  and  the 
commander  of  armies,  ready  to  sustain  the  autho- 
rity of  the  former  by  the  force  of  the  latter.  An 
eloquent  protest  against  rebellion,  as  the  parent  of 
anarchy,  it  has  been  taken  to  declare  that  civil 
progress  of  necessity  ceases  with  the  proclamation 
of  war.  We  wonder  it  has  not  in  this  sense  been 
quoted  as  a  justification  of  the  accumulated  fail- 
ures of  the  Session  just  brought  to  an  ignomi- 
nious close.  Certainly,  there  may  be  found  in 
history,  remote  as  well  as  recent,  important  ex- 
ceptions to  such  a  rule.  Amongst  them  may  be 
reckoned  the  practice  of  taking  censuses  of  the 
poptdation.  Naturally  enough,  the  first  census  of 
which  we  have  any  record  is  that  taken  by  Moses, 
on  the  eve  of  battle  with  the  Moabites,  when  he 
caused  to  be  numbered  every  male  "  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upwards,"  all  that  were  "  able  to 
go  forth  to  war."  There  scarcely  occurs,  in 
Jewish  or  general  history,  any  mention  of  num- 
bers as  an  element  of  national  strength,  except  on 
occasions  similar  to  this.  The  first  comprehen- 
sive and  regular  enumeration  of  the  population 
of  these  islands  was  made  at  the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  nob*  only  was 
war  in  progress,  but  the  elevation  of  Bonapu^e  to 
the  rank  of  First  Consul,  and  the  haughty  rejec- 
tion by  the  English  Government  of  his  offers  of 
amity,  threatened  to  prolong  the  contest  to  the 
limits  of  mutual  endurance. 

The  last  census  of  the  British  Isles  wa$  taken 
in  a  time,  not  only  of  profound  peace,  but  of  an 
almost  universal  sentiment  that  wars  had  alto- 
gether ceased  out  of  the  eai*th.  Notliing  was 
more  far  fix)m  our  thoughts,  as  the  work  of  enu- 
meration went  on,  than  that  its  results  might  be  of 
value  as  a  test  of  physical  strength  in  the  prospect 
of  military  struggle.  Yet,  so  vain  are  the  hopes 
that  repose  on  princes,  so  sudden  the  vicissitudes 
of  political  relations,  before  that  year  was  out 
we  were  canvassing,  half  in  fear  half  in  pride, 
our  means  of  repelling  a  French  invasion ;  and  are 
now,  when  the  publication  of  the  census  returns 
of  1851  is  but  just  completed,  engaged  in  a  war 
which  some  are  bold  enough  to  prophecy  will 
outlast  the  generation — a  war  with  an  empire  of 
barbarians  as  prolific  as  pitiless;  the  Huns  of 
modem  Europe,  led  by  an  Attila,  whose  maxim  is 
that  of  Philip — to  despair  of  no  city  into  which  he 
can  introduce  an  ass  laden  with  gold. 

Under  these  circumstances,  one  of  the  first 
pieces  of  information  we  obtain  from  the  recently 
published  "  Population  Tables,  Part  II.,"  is  the 
pleasan^st  we  can  expect  to  find  in  the  whole 
book,  large  as  it  is  in  bulk.  In  about  the  life- 
time of  one  generation — ^hear  it !  ye  croaking  pro- 
phets of  E^lish  decadence ! — ^wo  have  added  to 
our  population  more  than  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand men  of  the  age  to  make  good  soldiers — that 
ia^  &om  twenty  to  forty.  In  the  year  1821,  the 
nvaaber   of  such  men   in  Orcat  l^rilom  \rtx^ 


1,966,664;    in   1851,   it  was    3,193,496.    li^ 
don't  know  what  France  or  Eussia  may  ]uir% 
done  in  the  same  time ;  but  if,  with  such  an  ad^j 
tiou  to  our  aggregate  of  physical  force  since  %;^ 
conclusion  of  the  last  great  war,  we  cannot  da 
what  we  did  then — ^hold  our  own  against  tlie 
world,  and  give  help  to  where  help  is  justly  adetf 
of  us — surely  we  deserve  to  go  down  to  the  limbo 
of  dethroned  nations. 

The  way  in  which  this  result,  we  should  rather 
say  the  class  of  results,  in  which  it  is  most  promi- 
nent—  has    been    attained  and  ascertained,  is 
this  : — It  was  noticed  in  1821,  and  again  in  1831, 
that  the  number  of  males  under  twenty  yean  rf 
age,  and  the  number  at  and  above  twenfy,  were 
nearly  equal.     It  was  therefore  assumed  that  tins 
proportion  was  invariable,  and  that  adult  nalei 
constituted  not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  population.     The  census  of  1851  destrojs 
this  assumption,  and  replaces  it  with  facte  pleiHint 
to  contemplate.     Omitting  the  soldiers  and  sukn 
abroad— ^a  considerable   portion  of  a  maiitiiDe 
nation    with  a  colonial  empire — the   males  ia 
Great  Britain  of  twenty  years  and  upwards  ex- 
ceed the  males  below  that  ago  by  more  than  half 
a  million.     The  former  are  5,475,540,  the  latter, 
4,779,313  ;     including  adult  males  <m  forag& 
service,  and  in  some  other  respects  equalixing  the 
calculation,  the  excess  is  folly  sustained.    Kor  is 
it  confined  to  one  sex.     On  both  sexes  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  adult  life  within  the  W 
generation.      That  is  to  say,  there  has  been  a 
lower  rate  of  mortality  at  and  after  twenty  yeert 
of  age,  than  in  former  periods.     The  excess  d 
adults  over  juveniles  was,  in  1821,  less  than  half 
a  million;  in  1851,  it  was  more  than  two  millioBi' 
The  increase  in  the  juvenile  population  between 
the  same  periods  was  two  millions  and  a  half; 
the  increase  in  the  adult  population,  upwards  o4 
four  millions.     The  increase  is  nearly  equally 
divided  between  the  sexes,  and  it  is  rcmamUB 
that  the  increase  of  women  of  the  fruitful  age — 
t.  «.,  from  twenty  to  forty — is  the  same,  ahnofl^ 
to  a  unit,  as  that  of  men  at  the  soldiers  agc- 
Dividing  human  life  into  five  periods,  of  twenty 
years  each,   the  rate  of  increase  has  been  9^ 
follows  : — ^From  one  to  twenty,   37  per  cat-  5 
from  twenty  to  forty,  60  per  cent ;  from  aixt^ 
to  eighty,  45  per  cent.;  from  eighty,  onwards 
34  per  cent.     Thus,   then,  we  have  in  thirtjj 
years   an   increase  on  the  whole  population  ^ 
nearly  one  half  (from  14,432,801,  in  1821,  t^ 
21,885,010,  in  1851),  and  that  increase  Bpi«"Y 
over  the  four  stages  of  human  life  with  a  meicifiJ* 
inequality — pressing  on  the  helplessness  neilto^ 
of  infancy  nor  age,  but  adding  most  to  the  number 
of  those  who  are  the  husbandmen  and  hoose* 
holders  of   the    land — the    bread-winners,  the 
ministers,  the  defenders  of  those  above  and  belo^i 
the  pillars  of  home  and  the  bulwarks  of  the  state. 

Of  course,  then,  it  will  be  said,  the  averi^ 
,  i\xj:tA^OTL<i{lvfc  in  this  happy  islandi  has  increweci. 
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s, — assuredly,  prepare  to  rejoice  at  the  measure 
prolongation.  The  mean  age  of  the  male  popu- 
lon  of  Great  Britain,  in  1851,  is  found  to  be 
.87  years;  it  was  25.49  years  in  1841,  and 
.13  years  in  1821.  The  mean  age  of  the  males 
a  population  thus  physically  prosperous  has 
xrcased  seventy-four  hundredth-parts  in  thirty 
m.  So  slowly  moves  the  shadow  on  the  sun- 
il  of  human  progress !  The  mean  lifetime  of 
I  population  is  rather  more  than  forty  years. 
long  a  hundred  thousand  children,  born  at  the 
He  time,  we  may  say  of  any  one  of  them,  that 
has  an  even  chance  of  living  to  be  forty  or  forty- 
is;  for  as  the  chances  are  that  by  that  time 
ly  half  of  the  hundred  thousand  will  be  living, 
J  probabilities  in  any  individual  case  are  ha- 
wed. If  wo  attempted  to  follow  the  hundred 
nuand  through  their  peril- fraught  journey,  we 
inild  have  to  part  company  with  more  than 
tity-three  thousand  of  them  before  we  reached 
9  threshold  of  manhood.  In  those  porches  of 
I  great  world, — in  infancy,  in  childhood,  or  in 
BHi, — safe  and  fair  as  we  may  have  found 
aa, — th&if  would  perish  by  tens  of  thousands, 
the  age  of  twenty,  we  should  be  able  to  count 
ly  sixty-six  of  the  hundred  thousand.  In  the 
st  stage, — even  where  they  walk  erect  and 
tag,  the  busy,  the  brave,  and  the  beautiful, — 
ae  would  fall  from  our  side  not  less  than  thir- 
m  thousand.  With  a  company  diminished  by 
niy  half,  we  should  enter  on  the  fourth  stage, 
eiould  leave  it  with  a  yet  feebler  band.  Fif- 
a  thousand  would  have  disappeared  between 
e  ages  of  sixty  and  eighty.  With  what  a 
sentble  remnant— only  fourscore  out  of  the 
indiod  thousand — should  we  creep  to  the  postem- 
te  of  life ;  leaving  scarce  a  solitary  straggler 
keep  the  centenary  of  our  expedition !  The 
igjstrar-General  ventures  to  set  down  one  hun- 
ad  as  the  natural  term  of  human  life  in  these 
!itiides.  And  not  without  reason.  At  least  two 
«  (Parr  and  Jenkins)  have  lived  half  as  long 
am.  In  Lord  Bacon's  time,  at  a  village  in 
3i:^ordshiro,  on  a  May-day,  there  was  performed 
Morris  dance,  by  eight  old  men,  whose  ages 
^  up  eight  hundred.  In  1851,  there  were 
ing  in  the  British  isles  upwards  of  three  hun- 
ed  people  more  than  a  century  old.  Twenty- 
roa  lived  in  London — eighteen  were  outdoor 
xmrers,  ploughmen,  shepherds,  or  gardeners — 
"enty  were  annuitants — and  forty  were  paupers. 
iMe  seems,  then,  to  be  no  physical  law  restrict- 
J  our  lives  to  the  brief  term  of  forty  or  forty- 
IJ— a  term  too  brief  for  the  enjoyment  of  those 
ocessive  pleasures  for  which  we  are  as  plainly 
ted  as  they  are  abundantly  provided.  The 
ath  who  never  knew  father  or  mother,  brother 
Bister,  and  who  is  cut  down  at  his  mistress's 
if  is  only  more  hardly  dealt  with  than  the 
her  who  is  not  spared  to  see  his  children's 
Idren  (we  speak  of  course  after  the  manner  of 
n  with  men — not  looking  through  natural  law 
a  Divine  law  maker,  nor  rockoning  of  eternal 
apensations  for  the  losses  of  time).  The  youth 
lardly  dealt  with,  in  that  his  filial  and  paternal 
IB  was  as  a  frostbitten  bud — his  love  of  woman, 


a  cup  of  ineffable,  life-long  felicity,  dashed  from 
the  lip.  The  man  dying  in  his  prime  may  justly 
complain  that  he  has  not  lived  out  half  his  days 
— that  he  shall  never  know  the  luxurious  softness 
of  the  pillow  smoothed  by  a  daughter's  hand,  or 
the  pride  of  a  father  in  a  noble  son ;  perhaps  the 
only  guiltless  pride  a  man  may  know.  It  has 
often  seemed  to  us,  in  truth,  that  not  death  but 
untimely  death,  is  the  essence  of  the  curse  wo 
inherit  with  a  thousand  blessings.  In  the  light 
of  Christian  hope,  we  do  not  fear 

To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  mcold  obstruction,  and  to  rot; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod. 

But  there  is  nothing  that  we  read  of  in  the 
Christian  religion  to  reconcile  us  lightly  to  the 
loss  of  our  autumnal  season,  with 

That  which  should  accompany  old  age, 

As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends. 

On  the  contrary,  **  long  life,"  "  fulness  of  days," 
''  a  good  old  age,"  are  conspicuous  among  the 
blessings  that  rewarded  the  virtue  of  Hebrew 
saints,  and  are  promised  in  consummated  glory  by 
the  prophets  of  the  Messianic  age.  There  are, 
perhaps,  no  greater  words  than  tibese,  among  all 
that  (topped  from  the  mouth  touched  with  a  Uve- 
coal  from  off  the  golden  altar :  "  And  the  voice  of 
weeping  shall  be  no  more  heard,  nor  the  voice  of 
crying.  There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant 
of  days,  nor  an  old  man  that  hath  not  filled  his 
days  :  for  the  child  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old ; 
but  the  sinner  heing  an  hundred  years  old,  shall 
be  accursed.  And  they  shall  build  houses,  and 
inhabit  them ;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and 
eat  the  fruit  of  them.  They  shall  not  build  and 
another  inhabit ;  they  shall  not  plant  and  another 
eat ;  for  as  the  days  of  a  tree  are  the  days  of  my 
people,  and  mine  elect  shall  long  enjoy  tiie  work 
of  their  hands."  Or,  if  there  be  any  doubt  of  the 
applicability  of  this  prediction  to  our  purpose, 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  significance  and  beauty 
of  this: — ** There  shall  yet  old  men  and  old 
women  dwell  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and 
every  man  with  his  staff  in  his  hand  for  very  age ; 
and  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of  boys  and 
girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof."  It  is  an 
infallible  sign  of  long-continued  peace  and  pros- 
perity, that  hoary  heads  abound  in  a  land.  The 
sword  is  not  the  only  nor  the  deadliest  weapon 
that  those  gray  hairs  have  escaped.  There  were 
the  hundred  maladies  and  accidents  that  lay  in 
wait  to  catch  young  humanity,  in  its  sleep  or  at 
its  play,  and  drag  it  into  the  grave,  or  send  it  on 
crippled  and  pale.  There  was  ^dce,  proffering 
allurement  with  one  hand,  holding  a  poignard  in 
the  other.  There  were  passion  and  poverty, 
tempting  or  goading  to  sin — the  fruit  whereof  is 
death.  There  were  want  and  avarice,  ready  to 
traffic  in  health  and  life  for  bread,  for  gold.  That 
all  these  have  been  escaped,  by  a  great  proportion 
of  a  population,  proclaims  that  the  golden  ago 
has  not  for  them  run  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  men  die  early,  there  are  many  widows  and 
orphans  \  tUcxo  ia  tx  \?d^\i  ^1  ^'^J^^fess^.^oE^ 
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tho  springB  of  industry  that  breaks  their  elasticity ; 
there  is  a  transmissioii  of  debility  and  disease  to 
the  next  generation,  a  reflux  of  care  and  wretch- 
edness upon  the  relics  of  the  past ;  there  is  an 
absence  of  parental  care,  that  is  in  itself  an  educa- 
tion of  wickedness;  there  is  a  waste  of  human 
happiness  that  cannot  be  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven.  We  agree,  then,  with  tho  compilers  of 
the  Census  llcport,  that  *'  the  prolongation  of  the 
life  of  the  people  must  become  an  essential  part 
of  family,  municipal,  and  national  policy."  We 
must  not  be  content  to  know  that  since  the  plague 
last  raged  in  our  cities — since  the  black  fever 
ceased  from  our  gaols — since  Harvey's  discovery 
improved  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  Jenncr's 
stayed  the  scourge  of  small-pox, — the  yearly  sum 
of  mortality  has  diminished,  and  is  still  dimi- 
nishing. Wo  must  become  as  intent  upon  saving 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  perish  yearly  from  pre- 
ventible  diseases,  and  tho  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  whose  lives  are  abbreviated  by  unnatural 
conditions  of  life — as  intent  upon  extirpating 
small-pox,  fever,  cholera,  with  the  tribe  of  ma- 
ladies that  are  bom  of  sensuality  or  squalor — as 
intent  upon  improdng  the  habitations  of  tho  poor, 
and  the  habits  of  both  poor  and  rich — as  we  were 
once  intent  upon  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery, 
and  are  now  (or  shall  be  in  time)  intent  upon 
the  humiliation  of  Russia.  We  have  well  proved 
the  nature  of  our  task  and  the  quality  of  our 
means.  We  know  what  are  the  circumstances 
which  determine,  for  men  in  communities,  those 
fundamental  questions  of  individual  and  social 
well-being — sickness  or  health;  life  or  death. 
We  know,  too,  that  by  the  resolute  action  of  the 
legislature,  itself  first  acted  upon  by  opinion,  the 
most  material  of  these  circumstances  can  be  regu- 
lated. Never  before,  since  the  world  began,  had 
any  people  this  knowledge  and  this  power.  For 
the  first  time,  science  has  **  come  down  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  men"  who  have  both  the 
capacity  and  the  inducement  to  act  upon  her 
teachings.  An  Aurelius,  taught  by  disciples  of 
Bacon — by  the  philosophers  who  in  our  own  day 
have  not  disdained  to  make  the  daily  things  of 
humblest  life  their  patient  study — even  an  impe- 
rial philanthropist,  thus  taught,  might  have  failed 
to  administer  in  Rome  the  lex  sahis  populu  But 
w€^  with  parliament  and  press — ^the  one  to  reign 
and  tho  other  to  rule — need  not  despair  of  eflEect- 
ing  in  England  a  greater  change  than  the  Au- 
gustan conversion  of  Rome  from  a  city  of  brick 
into  a  city  of  marble. 

The  social  position  or  industrial  occupations  of 
the  people,  for  the  better  care  of  whose  physical 
condition  we  thus  earnestly  plead,  is  a  question 
of  nearly  equal  interest  to  tho  man  of  imaginative 
and  the  man  of  practical  intellect.  To  the  former, 
there  can  be  few  topics  more  frequently  presented 
than  that  of  the  distribution  of  human  conditions 
--for  it  is  a  topic  suggested  alike  by  the  populous 
city  and  tho  "xiicant  landscape.  As  wo  walk  up 
and  down  this  land  of  fourfold  beauty— this  sea- 
girt and  city-studded  isle— this  almost  solitary 
example  of  a  country  at  once  maritime  and  manu- 
factming,  agricultural  and  commercial— ftvift  m\-' 


mature  world,  into  which  all  elements  of  phync^ 
and  human  excellence  seem  compresnedy  there  aoi 
forced  upon  our  musings  questions  to  which  x^c 
amount  of  meditation  would  find  replies.  The^Q 
far-stretching  fields  of  grain,  swelling  and  Binkin^ 
on  the  undulating  bosom  of  the  land — ^minghn^ 
tlieir  murmured  music  with  that  of  the  sea  to 
whoso  edge  they  creep,  or  on  which  from  disr^ 
heights  they  shed  a  golden  gleam — mantling  witib 
intervals  of  emerald  pasture  and  ruddy  heath  ood 
sombre  forest  those  far  inland  districts  where  tlie 
rivers  seem  to  have  lost  their  way  in  loitering  to 
the  ocean — climbing  up  the  hills  of  almost  the 
farthest  north,  and  making  summer  on  the  mountiin 
side,  even  while  snow  is  falling  on  the  momitizii 
summit.  How  many  acres  do  they  measure;  lir 
how  many  hands  have  they  been  served ;  thiongfa 
how  many  hands  must  pass  their  elose-ptdud 
wealth  ere  it  reaches  the  table  or  the  manger? 
The  owner  of  that  long- armed  engine,  that  now 
waits  for  the  capricious  wind,  and  now  spins  like 
a  huge  plaything  in  the  breezy  air — of  his  fellow 
craftsman,  grinding  by  wind  or  steam,  how 
many  are  there  ?  Of  the  bakers  who  manipobte 
in  sultry  cellar  the  products  of  the  open  fields 
and  the  free  showers  and  sunshine — ^how  many  ? 
Of  that  idle  but  much-enduring  swain,  sleepmg 
while  his  homed  or  fleecy  chaise  crop  the  iweet 
grass — with  his  "unwholesome  brother,"  who 
will  drive  the  unhappy  herd,  with  many  oitbi 
and  blows,  to  sale  and  slaughter — ^how  nanT? 
Of  the  butcher,  neighbour  to  the  baker,— the 
tanner  and  the  woolcomber,  the  leather-seller  and 
tho  shoemaker — how  many  ?  Of  the  innkeeper, 
at  whose  door  we  rest  while  noting  down  thiie 
queries  for  fixture  satisfaction — the  brewer,  the 
maltster,  the  vintner,  the  distillei^-of  the  whole 
genus,  from  Mivart  to  the  disreputable  host  of  the 
Snared  Hart — how  many  ?  The  poacher  engge^ 
the  gamekeeper — (whether  as  cause  or  effiBct,  kt 
country  gentlemen  ponder)— of  whom,  with  other 
servitors  of  Nimrod,  there  must  be — ^how  many? 
Tho  constable  may  bo  an  extinct  or  an  honoraiy 
official,  but  the  policeman,  who  will  to-night  elaik 
his  sabre  along  this  sylvan  road,  and  whose  nrbai 
brother  is  now  loitering  on  hot  pavement*— ho^ 
many  ?  Rising  in  fancy  from  handca£fo  to  the 
crown — ^no  unnatural  or  laborious  ascent— we  «A 
of  this  governing  and  governmental  daas— how 
many  ?  Of  tho  proprietary  class,  for  whom  y* 
wood-embosomed  mansion  may  weU  stand— how 
many?  Moving  on  towards  the  city,  whoee 
cathedral  towers  are  in  view,  numbeneae  other 
questions  start.  Of  the  priest  and  levite  cb* 
— of  men  who  serve  at  the  altar,  and  nieB 
who  teach  to  pray  without  an  altai^--of  niniiteii 
to  thought,  and  ministers  to  health,  and  miniiteB 
to  strife  or  peace — of  clergy,  docton,  lawyeft 
— how  many }  Of  each  of  the  many  trades  that 
have  their  signs  in  every  high  street — and  of  each 
of  the  subdivided  handicrafts  that  supply  them  with 
their  wares — of  men  at  work  far  ana  deep  in  the 
mine  or  in  the  quarry;  at  tho  sweltering  forgo 
or  furnace ;  at  the  potter's  wheel  or  the  gto- 
blower's  cauldron ;  at  the  carding,  weaving,  spiA' 
\miv^,  ^^^\Tv^  ol  'vool  or  cottons ;  at  the  BheffleW 
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grindstone,  or  tho  Lirmingliam  work-bonch ;  at 
the  cradle  of  the  ship,  and  tho  carcases  of  houses ; 
at  tho  writer's  desk,  or  the  printer's  "  case  "  and 
press;  at  tho  paper-maker's  mill,  or  with  tho 
rag  collector's  wallet — of  each  of  these,  in  this 
fictory  and  market  of  the  world, — ^how  many  ? 
Of  the  great  carrying  trade,  with  its  enormous 
inachincry  and  myriad  agents — from  the  sailor, 
riding  out  tho  storm  at  Cape  Horn,  to  tho  post- 
boy whoso  "  spattered  boots  and  frozen  locks," 
may  yet  be  seen  on  winter  nights;    from  the 
wilway  train,  bearing  away  the  population  of  a 
town  or  the  baggage  of  an  army  with  the  smooth 
▼docity  of  an  arrow's  flight,  to  the  river  barge 
vhose  giimy  crew  we  so  envy  on  summer  days — 
how  many  ?     Of  fishermen,  daily  daring  the  dan- 
fws  of  tho  sea  for  the  cheap  luxuries  of  the  poor 
— H)f  gardeners,  rearing  fruit,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables for  city  tables,  on  the  margin  of  the  civic 
•kirfc— of  cooks  and  confectioners,  whose  business 
it  IB  to  make  a  fine  art  of  tho  supply  of  rudest 
oecesaities — of  tailors,  similarly  balanced  bet^v^en 
tho  artist  and  tho  a^izan — of  the  singers,  actors, 
dancers,  who  have  scarcely  a  more  defined  voca- 
tjon— of  each  of  these, — ^how  many  ?     Our  ques- 
^nings  have  not  yet  glanced  at  even  all  the  types  of 
t^Ocupation  in  this  land  of  infinitely  varied  social 
•■pects,  and  we  have  certainly  not  discriminated 
taem  with  accuracy.     Let  us  see  whether  these 
*ow  Census  Ketums  can  either  mend  our  analysis 
^^  gratify  our  curiosity. 

Ve  must  not  expect  them  to  do  cither  more 
^ikaa  partially.  For  proAaous  attempts  at  ascer- 
taining the  Occupations  of  the  People  have  seiTcd 
^ther  to  prove  the  difficulty  of  the  operation  and 
the  ease  of  deception  than  to  elicit  any  very 
Valuable  results.  There  was  not,  to  bo  sure,  the 
ftjiprehendcd  difficulty  which  long  dctened  the 
oaumerators  from  attempting  to  ascertain  the  Ages 
of  the  Population,  and  has  led  to  the  shameful 
discovery  than  in  1851  no  less  that  35,000  British 
ladies  mis-stated  their  ages — i.e.,  understated 
tbem  by  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  years  !  There 
ia  not,  to  any  embarrassing  extent,  a  dislike  to 
itate  honestly  one's  "  trade,  profession,  or  calling  " 
-^nor  that  liability  to  mistake  which,  in  the  case 
t>f  the  ladies,  is  gtdlantly  described  by  the  writers 
ttf  the  lieport  as  *'  unconsciousness  of  the  silent 
Uipse  of  time."  But  it  has  always  proved  very  dif- 
tioult  so  to  frame  inquiry  that  the  answers  shall  not 
be  in  a  great  degree  either  worthless  or  delusive.  In 
1 80 1  there  was  ma  de  a  threefold  division  of  the  popu- 
lation, exclusive  of  tho  army,  navy,  and  seamen : 
perBons  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture ;  persons 
chiefly  employed  in  trade,  manufacture,  or  handi- 
craft ;  and  persons  not  employed  under  either  of 
tho  preceding  heads — the  ditference  between  the  | 
total  of  these  and  the  total  population  being  set 
down  as  the  sum  of  persons  of  no  occupation. 
In  some  cases  the  householder  returned  his  family 
in  tho  same  colimin  with  himself,  sometimes  he 
put  them  in  tho  third  column,  and  more  fre- 
quently omitted  them  altogether.  In  subsequent 
inquiries  *'  families  "  were  substituted  for  '*  per- 
sons;" and  the  result,  in  centesimal  parts,  stood 
fhns:-^ 


IHll 
1H81 


Agricalturo. 
. . .  .15  . . 
. . .     33      . . 

. . .     28     . . 


Tmde,  &.c. 
.     44     .. 
.     40     .. 
.     42     .. 


Others. 
.      21  —  100 
.      21—100 
.      30  —  ]00 


In  1841  the  occupation  of  iW/ViVfi^a/*  was  again 
required,  and  the  result  then  stood  thus  : — 


1841 


Agriculture. 


Trado,  &c. 
40 


Otlicrs. 
.     32  —  1(K) 


If  this  mode  of  statement  were  trustworthy,  it 
would  show  a  rapid  declension  in  the  numbers  of 
the  class  supported  directly  by  the  soil ;  that  it  is 
not  trustworthy,  we  conclude  from  the  adoption 
of  an  entirely  novel  method  by  the  Commissioners 
for  1851,  and  by  their  abstinence  from  a  com- 
pai'ison  of  results.  Tliey  have  divided  the 
population  into  seventeen  classes,  nearly  all  of 
which  they  subdivide  into  three  sub-classes. 
This  division  tliey  based  upon  the  description 
given  by  householders  of  themselves  and  their 
dependents,  according  to  the  luminous  instructions 
appended  to  the  census  forms ;  and  they  appear 
to  have  elaborated  the  returns  with  great  care. 
Their  reasons  for  adopting  the  scheme  they  do 
not  give,  nor  have  we  space  for  conjecture.  Some 
glinmiering  of  a  theory  is  seen  upon  the  surface, 
but  in  the  depths  aro  found  insertions  and 
omissions  hard  to  reconcile  with  any  theory.  The 
seventeen  classes  and  their  contents  are  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

I. — The  Governing,  or  rather  Governmental 
Class.  At  its  head  are  the  sovereign  and  royal 
family.  It  contains  71,191  adult  males,  37,698 
of  whom  are  in  the  service  of  the  nation,  and 
29,785  in  offices  of  local  government,  a  distinction 
wliich  obtains  in  few  countries  in  eu^h  bold  pro- 
portions. The  great  bulk  of  the  employes  are 
artizans  and  labourers  engaged  in  works  which 
might  perhaps  be  better  carried  on  by  private 
establishments.  Eighteen  thoiisand  of  tho  seventy 
thousand  are  policemen.  The  East  India  Govern- 
ment forms  a  sub-class  by  itself,  and  numbers 
3,708  men. 

II. — The  Defensive  Class.  This  division  com- 
prises officers,  soldiers,  marines,  and  seamen  of 
the  army  and  nav}-,  effective  and  non-eficctive, 
exclusive  of  a  fourth  of  the  entire  number,  which 
is  considered  to  belong  to  the  Irish  population 
returns.  The  centesimal  proportions  of  tho 
effective  and  non-effective  are  68  and  32 ;  and  tho 
active  force  are  1  in  158  of  the  whole  population. 

III. — The  Prolessional  Class.  Of  this  division 
tho  tliree  sub-divisions,  with  their  subordinates, 
amount  to  110,730 ;  ministers  of  religion,  30,047; 
la^^ers,  18,422  ;  medical  men,  22,383.  In  this 
class  we  first  meet  with  the  specification  of  females 
so  occupied.  Eight  women  reported  themselves 
as  **  scripture  readers,  missionaries,  or  itinerant 
preachers." 

IV. — The  Literar}'  Class.  Here  we  find  set 
down,  besides  2,866  authors  or  writers, — artists, 
architects,  professors  of  science,  teachers,  and 
governesses ;  a  numerous,  as  well  as  motley  host. 
Among  tlie  8,600  in  the  artist  sub-class,  there 
are  probably  many  self- described  as  painters,  who 
are  only  drawing  masters;  and  among  the  2,791 
architects    are  undoubtedly  man^   **W\\Amv" 
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The  proportion  of  women  in  this  division  is  very 
largo.  Besides  lady  authors  and  artists,  there 
are  71,966  of  the  sex  included  in  the  sub-class, 
"  teachers." 

V. — The  Household  Class.  This  division  con- 
sists of  women  and  children  at  home — a  class 
whose  appearance  in  a  schedule  of  occupations 
is  a  graceful  evidence  of  their  appreciation  among 
socid  philosophers.  Our  Mrives  and  daughters  no 
longer  "  the  spindle  guide  or  cull  the  silver  awl," 
yet  do  they  practise  more  useful  arts  than  that 
of  working  in  coloured  worsted.  They  weave 
the  web  of  domestic  circumstance — and  for  the 
most  part  weave  it  well.  Of  the  3,461 ,524  wives, 
one  in  four  has  to  work  for  hire  (it  would  be 
happier  for  all  of  us  if  it  were  not  one  in  forty); 
of  the  795,590  widows,  two  in  three, 

VI. — The  Ministering  Class.  This  designation 
we  employ  to  save  the  circumlocutory  description 
of  the  commissionerB,  "persons  engaged  in  lodging, 
entertaining,  attending,  or  providing  articles  of 
dress,  so  as  to  be  brought  much  into  personal  con- 
tact with  those  whom  they  serve."  In  sub-class 
one  are  placed  the  keepers  of  inns,  lodging-houses, 
and  coffee-houses,  but  not  beer-shop  keepers, 
from  some  unexplained  reason.  In  sub-class  two 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  domestic  servants, 
but  are  rather  shocked  to  discover  in  the  same 
association  "undertakers."  Sub-class  three  em- 
braces nearly  every  variety  of  the  tailor  and 
milliner  genus,  even  to  washerwomen  and  rag- 
gatherers.  It  comprises  2,420,173  persons,  of 
whom  1,787,460  are  women.  There  are  nearly 
a  million  female  servants,  of  whom  a  third  are 
under  twenty  years  of  age ;  a  proportion  of  our 
twenty-one  millions  thus  large,  and  thus  consti- 
tuted, deserving  set  attention.  From  this  sub- 
class not  a  few  re-enter  as  wives  and  mothers  the 
fifth  class.  "  Of  every  100  women  of  the  ago  of 
twenty  and  upwards,  twenty-two  are  in  the  sixth 
class,  fifty-four  in  the  fifth  class,  or  seventy-six 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  together;  nearly 
eight  are  in  the  agricultural  class,  while  eight  arc 
in  the  silk,  cotton,  wool,  and  other  trades  or 
monufEUitures,  in  which  the  material  of  clothes 
and  furniture  is  made." 

VII. — The  Commercial  Class.  In  this  is  com- 
prised "  capitalists,"  set  down  at  905  male  and 
101  female  merchants,  merchants'  clerks,  com- 
mercial travellers,  and  all  shop-keepers  not  other- 
wise returned. 

VIII. — ^The  Carrying  Class.  Of  whom  nothing 
more  curious  is  recorded  than  that  there  are  282 
men  and  boys,  and  two  women,  employed  in  the 
telegraph  service,  and  1,597  women  occupied  as 
toll-keepers. 

IX. — The  Agricultural  Class.  Graziers,  wood- 
men, and  gardeners,  land- owners,  land-surveyors, 
and  land-agents,  are  included  under  this  division. 
Here  again  women  figure  largely,  no  less  than 
27,986  being  returned  as  females,  and  70,899 
(with  gii'ls),  as  out-door  agricultural  labourers, 
besides  128,251  in-door  farm  scr\'ant8.  The 
number  of  land-owners  is  34,627,  of  farmers  and 
grazieTB  (adult  males),  277,816.  Half  of  the 
surface  of  Qrcat  J^rf  tain— two-thirds  of  EujrVdwd— 


one-fifth  of  Scotland,  is  occupied  in  farms ;  tlt^ 
average  size  of  which  is  from  100  to  120  acrc^^ 
Two- thirds   are   under    100    acres.      The   toU/ 
number  of  persons  in  this  important  daas   ig 
2,390,568. 

X. — The  Sporting  Class.  "Persons  engaged 
about  animals,"  froxxi  the  horse-dealer  to  the 
rat-catcher,  are  included  in  this  division.  Ex- 
clusive of  such  as  are  domestic  servants,  at- 
tached to  inns,  or  engaged  in  the  carrying  tnde, 
as  many  as  2,772  persons  of  this  class  get  their 
living  by  the  destruction  of  noxious  aniinuBk 

XI.  —  The  Artificer  Class.  Persons  "en- 
gaged  in  the  higher  class  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  arts;  are  intimately  connected  with 
artists  and  men  of  science,  from  whom  they  fi«- 
quently,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  derive 
materials,  direction,  or  inspiration;"  who  ''mul- 
tiply copies  of  original  works;"  who  work  up  good 
matter  into  curious  and  useM  shapes ;  who  «i«b 
something  by  the  employment  of  skill,  capita, 
and  labour.  The  division  thus  largely  d^iusd  k 
divided  into  seventeen  sub-classes,  though  oon* 
taining  in  all  but  763,336  persons.  At  the  head 
of  the  list,  as  most  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  literary  class,  are  bookseUers,  printers,  and 
bookbinders.  The  theatrical  corp9  come  next. 
Musicians  and  musical  instrument  makers,  en- 
gravers, wood  carvers,  and  artificial  flower  maken 
(surely  a  very  arbitrary  association),  the  keepers 
of  exhibitions  and  places  of  amusement,  the  manu- 
facturers of  sporting  implements,  and  toy  maimers 
(the  latter  amounting  to  2,509  persons),  are  in 
the  sub-classes  three  to  six.  Designers,  draughts- 
men, engineers,  mould  makers,  watch  makers, 
opticians,  philosophical  instrument  makers,  and 
weighing  machine  and  rule  makers,  formrob- 
classes  seven  and  eight.  Gunsmiths,  armoureny 
and  sword  cutlers  are  classed  together.  Machine 
makers  and  tool  makers  are  noted  as  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing sub-class.  Coachmakers,  saddlers,  and 
whipmakers  form  sub-classes  twelve  and  thirteen. 
Shipwrights,  exclusive  of  the  Government  arti- 
ficers, are  a  sub-class  here ;  as  are  also,  to  onr* 
surprise,  the  builders  of  houses!  who  number 
nearly  half  a  million  of  men  and  youths.  It  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  this  some  of  tbo  con- 
stituents of  the  next  sub-class,  in  which  ve  find 
not  only  surveyors,  paperhangers,  plumbers  and 
glaziers,  but  masons,  carpenters,  and  bricklayer; 
the  theoretical  distinction  appears  to  be,  thatthii 
sub-class  is  employed  in  the  fitting  up  or  r^«ffi 
not  the  construction,  of  houses. 

XII.,  Xin.,  XIV.,  are  divisions  it  is  impos- 
sible to  characterise  by  a  single  epithet,  or  by  any 
less  cumbrous  description  &an  this — that  they 
work  or  deal  in  matters  vegetable,  animal,  or 
mineral;  and  with  the  preceding  class  (XI>) 
comprise  all  the  persons  engaged  in  trades,  me- 
chanical arts,  htmdicrafts,  manufactures,  and 
mining.  In  these  divisions  are  contained  Hf^ 
great  majority  of  the  industrial  population,  iDr 
eluding  all  the  staple  industries  of  the  country— 
2,250,369  men,  615,961  youths,  550,759  women, 
and  299,328  girls.  As  on  instance  of  the  strange 
\ecimU\vatlQU8  which  this   classification  involves 
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e  that  pork  butchers  and  silk  weavers, 
n  and  woollen  cloth  manufacturers,  aro 
DQie  category — ^greengrocers  and  tobac- 
ikers  and  cotton  spinners,  coal  miners 
solers. 

rhe  Labouring  Class.  The  raw  material 
egoing  classes,  ready  for  absorption  at 
tat  in  any  one  of  them — afield  labourers, 
ien,  mechanics,  shopmen,  and  so  on. 
is  returned  at  322,457. 
-The  Independent  Class.  Persons  of 
not  already  ranked,  or  in  any  office  or 
I.  Under  this  head,  10,604  are  returned 
oen,  and  15,318  as  gentlewomen ;  and 
number  of  23,032  men  and  121,222 
I  annuitants. 

—The  Non-Productive  Class.  Not  ex- 
pauper  class,  for  it  includes  pensioners, 
ot  receive  arrears  of  wages  for  past  pro- 
m,  and  persons  supported  by  their  Mends, 
may,  therefore,  be  supposed  morally 
«o  payment  for  social  services.  Of  the 
lere  are  returned  only  104 ;  of  the  latter, 
The  rest  were  paupers,  lunatics,  and 
of  no  stated  occupation ;  amounting  in 
persons  whoso  occupations  it  was  abso- 


lutely impossible  to  ascertain,  to  60,603  men  and 
75,353  women. 

An  alphabetical  list  of  the  occupations  tlms 
classified  extends  to  upwards  of  450  names ;  the 
names  by  which  the  people  described  them- 
selves amounted  to  several  thousands.  To 
give  a  comparative  view  of  even  the  principal 
of  these  occupations,  would  be  beyond  our  purpose 
and  our  space.  We  must  leave  it  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  reader,  either  to  extend  his  inquiries 
or  to  be  content  with  these  specimens  of  the  vast 
fund  of  statistical  information  furnished  by  this 
concluding  portion  of  the  Census  Returns.  To 
the  Commissioners — ^Mr.  Registrar- (General  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  W.  Farr,  and  Mr.  Horace  Mann — ^is 
due  the  praise  of  having  performed  their  task  with 
a  minuteness,  comprehensiveness,  and  withal  lite- 
rary elegance,  which  justify  the  hope  that  in  their 
hands  these  periodical  returns  will  become  tho 
basis  of  a  satisfactory  science  of  society ,  the  sci- 
ence which  shall  enable  us  to  read  more  clearly 
than  heretofore,  the  handwriting  of  a  beneficent 
Designer,  in  the  natural  conditions  of  gregarious 
humanity;  and  to  reduce  the  harsh  discoid  that 
now  perplex  and  pain  us,  to  a  symphony  of  praise 
and  gladness. 
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avocations  oblige  mo  to  travel  frequently 
Of  course  one  never  arrives  at  the  exact 
starting — one  is  either  too  late  or  too 
d  in  either  case  (for  it  is  on  a  short 
I  ride)  I  have  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
.  horse."  What  do  I  with  myself  durinjg 
'al  ?  Most  passengers,  according  to  their 
in  sullen  majesty  in  the  several  waiting 
mt  I  do  no  such  thing.  I  can  spend 
more  profitably  and  agreeably  in  another 

Start  not,  gentle  reader — I  hie  me  to 
«^  room. 

he  porters'  room  is  not  copiously  nor  is 
tly  furnished.  It  contains  an  old  desk, 
bfs,  a  couple  of  forms,  and  a  coal  scuttle ; 
3  aro  adorned  with  notices  about  the 
I  of  trains  and  the  sailing  of  steam-boats, 
e  curious  will  find  aro  generally  a  year 
t  of  date.  B ut  to  make  up  for  deficiencies 
holstery  department,  there  is  invariably 
rackling  fire ;  always  from  half  a  dozen 
3n  loungers,  and  a  constant  flow  of  free 
5omraunication,  for  in  the  humbler  walks 
ere  is  less  restraint  than  amongst  those 

pecuniarily  above  them  in  the  social 
1  the  region  I  refer  to,  news  circulate 

word  of  mouth  than  by  printed  paper ; 
lay  weeklies  that  are  to  be  found  there 

tiiumbed,  and  of  duto  three  or  four 
ind;  but  the  intelligence,  verbally  cir- 
is  nevertheless  fresh  and  racy,  un'l  in 


some  instances  more  recent  than  the  despatches 
of  "  our  oNvn  correspondents "  in  the  morning 
files.  When  people  in  high  life  were  waiting  till 
Mr.  Wyld's  maps  should  inform  tliem  about  tho 
depth  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  we  had  old  Baltic 
sailors  telling  us  in  the  porters'  room  the  exact 
soundings  all  round  Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg ; 
and  the  same  information  we  had  obtained  at  an 
equally  early  stage  as  to  Odessa  and  Sevastopol. 
Being  near  a  sea-port  and  to  military  depots, 
scarcely  a  day  passes  that  we  have  not  a  tar  with 
his  chest  or  hammock,  or  a  soldier  with  his  knap- 
sack or  bundle.  And  then  we  have  a  sagacious, 
inquisitive  old  porter,  who  tiikes  especial  pleasure 
in  causing  every  red-coat  and  blue-jacket  to  unfold 
their  budget  of  news,  so  that  it  is  in  the  portera' 
room  as  in  the  House  of  Commons,  visitors  have 
only  to  exercise  their  ears  in  order  to  pick  up 
wisdom. 

*'  Now,  what  have  we  here  ?*'  queiicd  Gaffer 
Truck,  as  he  unfolded  a  large  poster.  "  *  Wanted, 
for  the  Baltic  fleet,  able-bodied  seamen — three 
pound  four  a  month — ^may  get  discharge  after  a 
year's  service — ^re-landed  at  port  of  shipment.' 
There's  news  for  you,  Jack." 

"  News  ?  ay,  ay,"  growled  an  old  sailor  in 
the  corner;  **  timoto  S2)eak  of  that  kind  o*  thing 
to  me  now.  Blowed  if  there  were  any  news  o' 
that  kind  when  they  got  hold  on  uio  fifty  year 
ago." 

"  I  believe  you,m^  ^"^  "  i<iYiYw^^^^<ist>^>^ 
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a  grin.     '*  Then,  you  sec,  Baltic  skippers  can  get  work  to  do  between  unloading  and  taking  in 

a  pound  a  day  to  steer  the  fleet,  and  thirty  pounds   ballast. 

a  year  to  their  widders,  if  the  Czar  knocks  tliem  ■      "  *  Joe,'  says  Tommy  to  me,  'this  is  the  last 


on  the  head." 

*'  They  got  'era  for  five  shillin'  a  day  in  my 
time,  and  worry  glad  o'  the  job ;  for,  ye  see,  the 
Baltic  trade  went  to  pot,  and  it  was  steer  or 
starve." 

"  It  should  be  that  again,"  replied  the  railway 
functionarj' ;  "  for,  even  at  the  pound,  they  can't 
get  a  man  or  mother's  son  skipper  fellow  between 
this  and  Aberdeen  to  be  steersman." 


year  o'  your  time,  and  ye  look  like  a  man— ddfi'i 
be  after  going  ashore  now,  or  they'll  hook  you  y 
sure  as  fate,  and  they  won't  care  a  twopenny 
piece  for  you're  swearing  that  you're  a  prentice^ 
but  stick  on  board,  lad,  and  I'll  flap  yourindentm 
in  their  face,  and  I'll  defy  Commodaro  Ncboi 
himself  to  lay  a  paw  on  you  so  long  as  I  can  show 
that.  As  for  the  rest,  poor  fellows,  they'll  all  go, 
and  my  second  voyage,  unless  I  get  new  ha»ii 


'  By  Jingo,"  said  old  Blowhard,  "  sailors  are ;  smuggled  on  board,  will  go  to  Davy's  locker.' 
all  gentlemen  now-a-days;  they  don't  know  what ;      "  Tommy  had  hardly  spun  hia  yam  wheDthB 


they're  made  on.  I  hope  they'll  get  a  touch  o' 
the  press-gang,  as  better  folk  did  before  them,  and 
that  would  tt^c  in  a  reef  o'  their  sauciness." 

"  The  press-gang !  l)osh  !"  said  an  elderly  man 
in  a  comer,  whose  erect  sitting  posture  marked 
him  off  as  an  old  soldier.  "  What  was  it  to  the 
trepanning  of  the  old  recruiting  sergeants  ?" 

**  Everything,"  rejoined  the  son  of  Neptune ; 
"  for,  do  you  see,  no  man  need  have  been  tre- 
panned had  he  been  wide  awake,  whereas,  blow 
mo  if  you  could  have  'scaped  the  press-gang 
although  you  had  had  eyes  all  round  your  sou- 
wester." 

The  warrior  made  no  reply  to  this  sally,  but 
contented  himself  with  a  sullen  and  incredulous 
shake  of  the  liead. 

"There's  no  use  in  quarrelling,  old  boys," 
interposed  Gaffer  Truck,  "  for,  ye  see,  ye'vc 
missed  the  through  train,  and  it  will  be  a  couple 
of  hours  before  the  next  ono  starts,  so  you  can 
spin  both  your  yams,  and  then  the  jury  will  settle 
which  has  the  best  o't." 

Gaffer  8  proposal  seemed  to  give  general  satis- 
faction, and  so  making  up  my  mind  to  lose  two 
or  three  short  runs  of  the  rail,  I  inverted  an  empty 
tea-box  and  gravely  constituted  myself  a  member 
of  Gaffer's  assize. 

"  Now,  get  on  with  your  show,"  said  the  judge- 
elect.  But  the  combatants  were  in  no  hurry  to 
try  the  issue.  The  soldier  seemed  to  think  that 
entry  into  the  lists  was  beneath  his  dignity,  while 
the  sailor  apparently  was  of  opinion  that  his  best 
chance  of  success  was  to  bo  narrator  number 
two,  just  as  some  barristers  prefer  reply  to 
opening. 

"  Come,  look  alive !"  was  again  the  objurgation 
of  Gaffer ;  and  the  tar,  who  was  evidently  the 
more  loquacious  of  the  two  competitors,  could  not 
withstand  further  parley. 

"  Well,  you  see,  when  I  came  homo  from  the 
Baltic  I  was  in  the  last  year  o'  my  'prenticeship, 
and  the  Nancy  brig  that  I  served  my  time  in  was 
chartered  for  Leith.  Whenever  we  came  up  to 
Inchkeith,  in  the  Pirth  o'  Forth,  Tommy  Stephen, 
our  skipper,  hoisted  a  flag  for  a  pilot,  and  a  New- 
haven  fisherman  came  on  board.  He  told  us  that 
they  were  pressing  in  Leith  as  fast  as  fun,  and 
Tommy  was  desperately  taken  aback  when  he 
heard  the  news,  for  ye  see  Tommy  was  part-owner, 
and  ho  wanted  to  make  a  second  run  to  Memel 
for  logs,  and  as  our  fore-topmast  had  been  car- 


pilot  cried  out  that  the  press  waa  coming.  Aid 
sure  enough  it  did.  A  long  boat,  with  twAn 
men-o'-war's  men,  with  cutlasses  and  pistolfl^  nm 
alongside  and  were  on  the  deck  in  a  jiffy.  little 
Pope,  the  midshipman,  was  in  the  Stan  tMi, 
and  he  had  the  command. 

"  *  This  one,'  said  Pope,  slapping  Jemmy  Thomp- 
son, the  mate,  with  the  flat  sideof  hisdirk — and  the 
darbies  were  on  Jemmy's  hands  in  a  twinkling 
I  wam't  sorry,  for  many  a  rope's-end  had  I  got 
from  Jemmy." 

"  *  My  mate,  sir,'  said  Tommy,  very  dfifly— 
*  you  surely  will  never  think  o'  taking  my  mate. 

"  '  This  one,  this  one,  this  one,'  continued  Ihc 
little  man,  ^vithout  even  so  much  as  letting  oa 
that  Tommy  had  spoken  to  him. 

*'  *This  one,  too !'  meaning  me. 

*'  *  Not  at  all — avast  hetiving  there  now,  will 
you,'  said  Tommy ;  *  this  is  an  apprentice,  and  » 
IS  that  t'other  chap.' 

** '  All  in  my  eye,'  said  Pope,  '  he's  far  too  big 
for  that.' 

"  Hero's  his  indenter,  I  tell  you — and  if  youUy 
a  hand  on  him  I'll  make  an  Admiralty  albir 
on't.' 

**  1  don't  think  that  little  Pope  knowed  anythiog 
about  an  indenter,  but  you  see  it  made  him  kok 
big  'mong  the  men,  and  he  looked  at  it,  while  tf« 
fellows  held  me  on  like  a  convict  by  each  fin. 

*'*Let  htm  off,'  said  Pope,  'he  is  a'pwatiw 
after  all — and  as  for  the  t'other  fellow,'  thai  fi» 
Tim  Rorison,  the  cook,  he  ain't  worth  hii  tA 
whether  'prentice  or  not.     The  rest  make  fert.' 

"  *Mr.  Midshipman,'  said  Tommy,  in  aUrrm 
passion,  *  this  is  all  very  fine,  but  is  it  i^;ill*)>* 
to  leave  me  with  two  boys  to  navigate  this  brig' 

"  '  My  dear  feller,'  said  Pope,  who  was  alw»y» 
ready  with  slack-jaw,  and  who  waa  seldom  firt* 
the  mast-head  for  impudence — 

"How  did  you  know  that?"  queried  Gaffer. 

"  Didn't  I  sail  with  him  afterwards,  yo  lani' 
lubber.  But  belay  now,  for  if  ye're  to  axe  qn** 
Uons,  you  can  spin  the  yam  yourself.  Whfi'' 
was  I  at  ?  Ay,  about  Pope.  *  Well,'  said  he,  *»I 
fine  feller,  it's  all  the  fate  o'  war.  Am't  y* 
jist  now  a-going  into  the  port  o'  Leith  with  f^ 
fore- topsail  and  jib  up,  and  not  an  inch  more  of 
linen,  and  do  ye  call  that  navigation  ?  I  do&t 
mind  giving  you  the  loan  of  two  hands  f<x  li^ 
an  hour  to  help  you  in,  but  the  rest  must  go  w 
in  the  boat  to  the  guard-ship.     There  is  a  tt^ 


tied  off  in  a  galo  wo  had  a  good  speUi  at  ng|^|^\Qi  \»i^^  on  the  pier,  and  they  fayoioed  as  iri^ 
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le  stones  as  we  came  out — ^mayhap  they  will 
'e  their  aprons  full  by  this  time,  and  then  we 
^t  get  more  attention  from  them  than  would 
agreeable.  Besides,  they  might  strike  some  of 
ir  men  as  well  as  mine.  Now  then,  are  you 
two  men  or  no  ?' 

"No/  said  Tommy,  quite  sulky,  'I  want 
IB  of  your  cut-throats  ;  off  with  the  whole 
€11  them,  bag  and  baggage.  Good-by,  lads 
id  he  to  his  crew),  I  haye  had  many  a  row 
b  you,  but  I  never  thought  it  would  come 

'WeU,  Tommy  shook  hands  with  them,  and 
I  men  were  turned  over  the  side.  Jemmy 
ompsom  kicking  on  the  shins  the  fellow  that 
1  charge  of  him.  I  had  strict  orders  never  to 
TO  the  ship,  or  to  show  my  nose  over  the  side, 
nose  ye  see  if  they  had  got  hold  of  me,  and 
nmy  not  on  board,  they  would  not  have  waited 
I  he  came  back  with  the  indenter,  but  would 
?e  packed  me  off  to  the  guard-ship,  and  no 
mahout  it.  By-and-bye,  and  after  we  had 
loaded,  and  refitted  the  upper  gear,  my  time 
1  oiat,  and  I  then  became  mortal  afraid  of  the 
BIS,  because  then  the  indenter  wam't  worth  an 
I  baccy  pipe.  I  heard  of  a  Greenock  captain 
it  wanted  hands  for  a  West  India  trip,  and  I 
jiged  with  him,  but  the  job  was  to  get  from 
ifli  to  Greenock — ^however,  I  got  there  by 
^ehing  the  night  mail  coach  some  half  a  dozen 
ots  after  she  left  Edinburgh.  There  was  no 
Mi  in  Glasgow,  Greenock,  or  the  west,  and  I 
liked  through  the  streets  as  proud  as  Lucifer. 
f  new  ship  was  all  ready  for  sea,  and  we  had 
;ned  the  charter,  and  were  to  sail  with  the 
dnight  tide,  jist  as  it  were  this  blessed  evening. 

itrange  sldpper  came  on  board,  and  he  made 
r  skipper  a  present  of  a  parrot,  and  as  ill  luck 
wld  have  it,  I  was  pitched  on  to  take  it  up 

the  captain's  wife.  I  took  it  up,  and  got  a 
ffg^ass  of  real  Jamaica  for  my  pains — ^but,  just 

I  was  leaving,  the  servant  wench  tapped  me 

tile  shoulder  and  whispered  in  my  ear — 

"'The  press  has  come — get  on  board  as  fast  as 

iiean.' 

"I  was  mad  with  rage  and  fear,  and  could  have 

Tited  the  parrofs  neck,  if  it  had  been  within 

f  reach. 

"  '1*11  be  nabbed  the  moment  that  they  see  me,' 

idi. 

" '  Never  fear,'  said  the  girl,  '  I'll  lend  you  my 
i«k  and  bonnet — and  1*11  go  with  you,  and  you 
a  put  them  off  when  you  get  on  board.' 
"  It  was  pretty  dark,  and  I  thought  that  Bessy's 
B  was  a  good  one.  In  three  minutes  I  was 
gged,  and  on  my  way  to  the  pier.  Bessy  took 
kinds  of  out-of-the-way  roads,  and  on  passing 
migh  an  entry  I  saw  our  ship's  masts  and  the 
e-topsail  dropping  out,  and  my  heart  leaped 
b  joy  at  the  thought  of  being  free,  but  it  was 
op  with  mo,  for  just  as  I  came  out  of  the 
ly  two  feUows  seized  me  on  each  side  of  the 
hr. 

*  *  Heave  to,  messmate,  wiU  you ;  this  is  too 
a  trick— or  if  you  will  put  on  the  petticoat, 
y  don't  you  tuck  up  your  under  canvas  ?' 


"  A  lantern  was  held  up,  and  the  light  showed 
two  faces  that  had  met  before. 

**  'Little  Pope,'  grinned  I  to  myself. 

"  '  The  'prentice  of  the  Nancy y  said  Pope. 

"  Bessy  tried  her  nails  on  Pope's  face,  but  he 
fended  her  off  with  his  dirk,  and  so,  bidding  Bessy 
good-by,  I  was  led  away.  Bessy  married  to  a 
Valpraiso  captain,  and  she  is  now  a  grandmother, 
and  well  to  do — a  great  deal  more  so  than  if  she 
had  married  me,  I  can  tell  you." 

"*We  don't  care  twopence  about  Bessy,"  in- 
terposed Gaffer. 

"Take  my  story  my  own  way,  or  want  it 
altogether,"  retorted  the  irritated  autobiographer. 

Order  being  restored,  we  prevailed  on  him  to 
proceed. 

'*  Now  then,  you  railway  fellow,  just  belay 
your  lingo,  till  I  finish  off.  Well,  they  carried 
me  through  from  Greenock  that  very  night,  to 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  put  me  on  board  tho 
Jasper  guard-ship,  and  I  was  kept  in  a  hatch 
witii  a  lot  of  other  pressed  men.  We  were  thero 
for  a  fortnight,  and  never  got  on  deck  the  whole 
time.  Then  after  that  we  were  distributed 
amongst  other  ships,  and  the  PyladM  sloop  o' 
war  was  my  one.  I  then  sailed  to  the  Bcdtic, 
and  was  at  the  storming  of  Copenhagen,  under 
Nelson — and  I  sent  a  letter  home  with  the  rest, 
and  that  was  the  first  news  that  my  friends  got 
of  me.  I  served  for  two  and  twenty  years,  and 
was  discharged  with  a  pension." 

"On  the  whole,  then,"  resumed  Gaffer,  "your 
sufferings  have  not  been  great." 

"  Have  they  not  ? — I  should  like  to  have  seen 
you  go  through  the  half  of  them.  Why,  lookye, 
what  with  landsmen,  pressed  men,  and  blackguard 
volunteers,  there  was  nothing  but  the  cat  and 
court-martials  every  other  day — ay,  and  the 
yard-arm  too,  very  often.  You  see,  at  that  time 
o'  day  a  captain  could  award  as  many  lashes  as 
he  liked,  and  they  took  care  to  give  good  allow- 
ance. Now  a  captain  can't  flog  till  the  admiral 
of  the  station  gives  permission ;  tlien,  all  punish- 
ments are  now  registered  in  a  book,  and  the 
Admiralty  has  their  eyes,  and  the  Parliament  has 
their  eyes,  and  the  newspapers  have  their  eyes, 
on  troublesome  captains,  and  if  they  rig  the 
gratings  too  often  they  get  into  a  pretty  pickle. 
Then  look  to  the  victuals,  and  the  berths,  tho 
schools,  and  books  on  board  a  man-of-war  now- 
a-days ;  bless  your  timbers,  they  are  no  more  like 
what  they  were  when  I  was  a  younker  than  a 
tinder-box  is  like  a  lucifcr  match.  Now  a  sailor 
is  a  gentleman,  and  is  supposed  to  have  feelings ; 
then  he  was  jist  a  beast  o'  burden  and  nothing 
else." 

"There's  something  in  that,"  was  Gaffer's 
commentary.     "  Now,  corporal,  your  turn  next." 

The  soldier  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  be 
communicative,  but  as  he  had  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet,  there  was  no  room  for  retreat,  and  he  at 
length  condescended  to  favour  the  company  with 
the  result  of  his  experiences. 

"  I  was  learning  to  be  a  joiner,  and  was  a  lad 
about  seventeen  when  an  older  brother  had  to  go  to 
a  fair  about  texnmkft  oilL.   \^«tL\.^^  \iMssL  \ik 
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enjoy  the  fun,  and  after  he  had  got  through  the 
business  that  took  him  to  the  fair,  he  asked  me 
to  go  into  a  tent  that  we  might  get  some  refresh- 
ment. He  began  to  drink  whisky  with  some 
farmers.  I  eould  not  drink  at  that  time,  and 
was  left  a  good  deal  to  myself;  and  in  a  short 
time  a  recruiting  party  came  into  the  tent.  The 
sergeant  made  up  to  me,  and  by  fair  speeches 
induced  me  to  drink  with  him.  After  a  time  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  be  a  soldier.  I  said 
I  did  not  know  but  that  I  might.  Shortly  after 
the  reckoning  was  called  for,  and  I  was  going  to 
ask  my  brother  for  some  money  to  pay  my  share, 
but  by  this  time  he  had  gone  out,  and  the  ser- 
geant, noticing  my  looks,  told  me  never  to  mind, 
as  he  would  give  me  a  shilling.  I  said  I  would 
not  take  a  shilling,  but  I  would  borrow  one.  He 
winked  at  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  said,  that  if  I 
took  the  shilling  from  him  as  a  friend,  it  was  all 
the  same  whether  I  ever  repaid  it  or  not. 

"'Very  weU,  then,'  said  I.  ' TU  take  the 
shilling.' 

"  *  That's  right,  my  lad — ^you  see  it  would  be 
shabby  to  take  a  shilling  from  your  brother,  who 
is  perhaps  as  poor  as  yourself,  but  its  manly 
to  take  one  from  a  sergeant  in  the  pay  of 
King  George,  for  I  have  more  shiners  hero  than 
I  know  what  to  do  with.  Hero,  take  the 
shilling.' 

"I  took  it,  and  thanked  him — and  having 
paid  my  shot,  I  went  for  my  brother,  but  the 
sergeant  had  his  eye  on  me. 

** '  I  say,  my  lad,  in  case  I  should  bo  in  Dundee, 
where  you  say  you  came  from,  what  part  of  it  do 
you  live  in  ?  I  may  call  on  you  if  I  go  to  that 
quarter.' 

**  I  gave  him  my  name,  and  the  street  where  I 
lived  with  my  fatlier.  He  wrote  it  down  in  a 
book,  and  I  then  got  hold  of  my  brother,  and  went 
home  with  him. 

'*  I  had  not  been  home  above  a  week  when  I 
met  the  postman  in  the  street,  who  said  he  had  a 
letter  for  mo.  I  took  it,  and,  on  opening  it,  found 
that  it  said  that  I  had  been  enlisted  on  such  and 
such  a  day,  at  MedJiohn- fair,  and  was  immediately 
to  join  the  Duke  of  York's  Fencibles.  I  was 
frightened  out  of  my  wits,  and  tore  the  letter  to 
pieces  without  telling  any  one  about  it.  Nothing 
more  took  place  till  on  the  Sunday  after,  as  I  was 
coming  out  of  the  church  with  my  father,  when  I 
was  arrested  as  a  deserter  by  the  sergeant  and 
three  soldiers.  I  shall  never  forget  the  looks 
of  my  poor  old  father.  I  never  saw  him  more. 
I  was  taken  to  the  county  town,  and  lodged 
in  the  jail  with  some  other  deserters,  as  they 
were  called,  most  of  whom  had  been  entrapped 
like  myself.  My  brother  followed  next  day 
with  letters  from  some  gentlemen  of  Dundee, 
who  knew  our  family,  and  he  took  them  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  place,  and  asked  them  to 
intercede  on  my  behalf  with  the  colonel.  They 
all  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  a  hard  case,  and 
promised  to  do  what  they  could  to  get  me  off.  It 
is  possible  that  they  might  have  been  able  to  do 
something  for  me,  as  there  was  a  great  out<;ry 
against  tho  seigeant  for  trepanning  mcii,  \>ul  ou^i 


night  the  colonel  came  to  mo  in  the  jail  and 
wheedled  me  over. 

"  *  Now  my  man,*  said  he,  *  you  and  some  otficr 
recruits  are  making  a  noise  about  serving.  We 
must  have  soldiers  for  Ireland ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  you  and  the  rest  have  been  fairly  listed, 
and  no  power  on  earth  can  free  you,  becanae  vo 
can  prove  that  you  took  the  smart  money.'  I  • 
was  going  to  explain,  but  he  would  not  hear  mc. 
*  I  want  no  discussion,'  ho  continued.  *  If  you 
join  the  regiment  quietly  I  will  be  your  fiaead, 
and  give  you  every  opportunity  for  promotion; 
but  if  you  resist  and  keep  us  waiting  bere^  yrhoL 
we  ought  to  be  on  the  march,  I  Bhall  keep  mjejt 
on  you  when  you  come  over,  and  should  yoa  get 
into  any  scrape,  you  will  then  find  to  your  Hd 
what  it  is  to  have  given  offence  to  your  snpeiior 
officer.' 

''  I  was  frightened,  and  beuig  besides  tired  of 
the  rats  in  the  jaU,  I  gave  in,  and  went  to  the 
barracks  that  very  same  evening." 

"And  did  the  colonel  befriend  you?"  queried 
Gaffer. 

''  Never  so  much  as  looked  at  me,  from  thedar 
I  joined  till  the  day  I  left." 

"  And  got  you  into  no  scrapes  ?" 

''No,  I  was  steady,  and  became  a  coiporal;bttt 
I  was  very  nearly  getting  into  one  scrape,  wba 
I  scarcely  think  the  colonel  would  have  helped 
me." 

"  Ay,  what  was  it  ?" 

<<  We  took  charge  of  the  mess  by  turns;  aadif 
the  soup  was  burned,  or  the  plates  dirty,  the  nm 
in  charge  was  cobbed  by  the  other  soldiers." 

*'  Cobbed  !  what  does  that  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  the  man  is  laid  down  on  a  form,  andbis 
shoes  and  stockings  taken  off,  and  they  stoke  the 
soles  of  his  feet  with  a  flat  board  like  a  taikr^s 
goose.", 

"  That's  like  the  bastinado  in  Turkey." 

"  Never  was  there,  so  I  know  nothing  aboot  it* 
But  howsomever,  I  had  charge  of  the  mess  oae 
day,  and  I  had  the  plates  washed  and  standing  is  I 
a  row  outside,  when  an  ensign,  no  other  thaatk 
coloners  own  son,  began  to  throw  snow-balbuaff 
to  where  the  plates  were  standing.  I  can't  ay 
if  he  was  trying  to  strike  any  of  them ;  Imt  the 
snow  was  melting  and  dirty,  and  so  when  tht 
balls  fell  near  the  plates  it  soiled  them,  and  I  bad 
two  or  three  times  to  wash  some  of  them  orer 
again.  I  was  nettled  at  this,  and  as  dinne^tiDe 
was  near  at  hand,  and  I  knew  that  I  would  get  ao 
mercy  if  the  plates  were  out  of  ardor,  my  co^ 
ruption  got  up,  and  I  went  to  a  comer  and  made 
a  very  hard  icy  ball  and,  watching  my<W*' 
tunity,  I  flung  it  with  all  my  force  at  the  &aifi* 
head.  It  struck  him  on  the  cheek,  and  bronjf^ 
the  bloo<l  out  at  his  mouth.  He  danoed  lad 
roared  with  pain  and  then  came  up  the  sqaaR* 
and  angrily  asked  who  had  flung  the  balL  AboQ^ 
a  dozen  soldiers  had  seen  me  do  it,  but  none  d 
them  answered. 

"  *  A  guinea  to  any  one  who  Avill  teU  me!*  1^ 
cried  out. 

'*  But  there  was  no  answer. 
\    "  ^Tte!ft^ri»aaa  I'  but  still  no  answ^. 
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"'Five  guineas  !*  but  again  nobody  would  say 
word. 

"l^ow,  bad  anybody  peached,  I  would  have  been 
Qgged  to  a  dead  certainty.  And  tbe  men  bad 
itmg  temptations  to  peach,  because  we  were 
llf-stanred.  Our  pay  did  not  keep  us  in  meat. 
liere  might  have  been  jobbing  as  to  the  supply 
f  the  mess,  and  I  dare  say  there  was ;  but  one 
ung  is  dear — we  did  not  get  enough  to  keep 
Nil  and  body  together,  and  I  know  that  at  night 
often  could  not  sleep  for  sheer  hunger." 

"Well,  but  you  got  fresh  meat,  at  least  V*  said 
be  sailor.  '*  Now,  I  was  three  years  off  Toulon, 
nimider  Collingwood  and  then  under  Exmouth, 
raiting  till  the  French  would  come  out,  which 
bey  never  did ;  and  there  was  one  run  of  seven 
Booths,  that,  except  a  raw  onion  or  two,  we  tasted 
loQungbut  salt  provisions.     And  here  am  I  now, 


with  a  paltry  pension  of  sixpence  a  day  for  all  my 
hardships." 

"And  I  have  no  pension  at  all,"  gi-oaned  the 
soldier. 

"  How  comes  that  about  ?"  inquired  Gaffer. 

"  Why,  they  said  I  was  a  year  too  young  when 
I  listed,  and  besides  that  I  served  too  short  a 
time ;  but  how  could  I  help  either  ?  If  they  took 
me  a  year  too  young,  that  was  their  own  doing; 
and  if  the  regiment  was  disbanded  too  soon,  that 
was  their  own  doing  too." 

Gaffer  did  not  sum  up  formally,  but  he  said 
that  the  soldier  was  most  to  be  pitied,  and  the 
company  nodded  assent. 

"  Come,  then,  messmate,  I'll  stand  a  glass  of 
grog  with  you,"  said  the  sailor. 

Ihit  the  soldier  declined,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  teetotaller. 
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5ds  poet-deeps  are  giving  up  their  pearls.  The 
dig-oysters  which  for  unfathomable  Ages  have 
hpt  in  the  Abysses,  gro^vn  sick  at  length  of  the 
try  fulness  of  their  treasures,  distend  their 
vak^ned  and  parturitions  valves  toward  the 
oiom  of  the  Infinite,  and  to  the  Age  which  is 
atiaed  to  shell  them  out.  Upon  the  black  and 
ninous  brow  of  night,  wherein  maudlin  poetasters 
ATO  long  gone  groping,  smiting  their  foreheads 
i^Sether  with  the  sound  of  tin-pots,  and  puling 
oft  verse,  flavourless  as  imseasoned  mutton* 
wfli,  a  Star  has  arisen — nay,  a  constellation  has 
risen — rich  red  round  Stars,  whose  beams,  falling 
nnrdid  quires  of  papyrus,  leave  there  impressed, 
&  |liot(^Taphic  fact,  prints  of  the  Infinite  and 
be  Vide  Eteme !  Stars  these  are  whose  song 
i^  in  the  welkin  of  passion  with  the  thunder 
t  the  judgment-trump,  awaking  all  the  sad 
id  Borry  &ings  that  crawl  and  puddle  in  the 
oiBof  soul! 

Tke  ridicnlous  universe,  which  has  so  long 
We  pap-fed  on  Genevieve  and  Alariana,  is  some- 
Alt  astonied.  Too  long  the  cow-cup  of  poetic 
kiia  has  hung  its  rayless  beads  upon  her  lips. 
Soe  long  has  she  been  satisfied  with  strains  of 
We  dilute,  of  passion  ham-strung,  of  the  most 
Biihle  despair.  And  now,  when  the  cup  brimming 
^  the  hot  blood  of  a  poetic  soul  is  offered  to 
bpale  lips  of  the  ridiculous  universe,  she  quaffs 
^baptismal  flood  with  doubt.  Yet — ha !  ha ! — 
•f  tiie  poetic  mutton-broth,  the  skimmed  milk 
1^— w — ^revelled  in!  Lovely  woman,  indeed, 
bold  be  excepted,  and  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 
leee  have  shown  themselves  formed  to  appre- 
tte  and  admire  the  fine  frenzies  of  the  noble 
8ir  school  of  Spasmodists ;  these,  indeed,  are 
•ttnd  to  mark  **  superb!"  "magnificent !"  "oh, 


lovely!"  in  fervent  black  lead  down  the  sides  of 
those  pages  which  more  madly  glow  with  the 
strong  and  lusty  fires  of  Passion-love  ;  these, 
indeed,  abandoning  themselves  to  the  glorious 
inspiration  of  Song,  gladly  wander,  with  loosened 
zone  and  braces  liberal,  in  the  luxurious  vales  of 
Soul  and  Sense  which  the  new  poets  spread  out 
before  them ;  these,  indeed,  spuming  at  the 
cowardice  of  hoar  superstitions,  applaud  the 
Smiths,  the  Biggs,  the  Percy  Joneses,  who,  in  the 
sublimity  of  their  souls,  dare  talk  of  life  and  love 
as  quivering  sense,  of  Nature  as  their  concubine, 
and  God  as  their  familiar. 

Men  there  are,  however,  who  affect  to  despise 
the  spasmodic  school.  They  laugh  at  it.  They 
scorn  it.  They  set  it  up  as  a  jest,  and  as  a  butt 
for  jesters.  They  declare  that  the  poets  are 
touched,  some  -with  lunar,  others  with  a  more 
virulent  and  hitherto  unknown  species  of  madness, 
stellar!  A  certain  poet,  they  say  (honoured  bo 
his  name !)  became  stellatic,  and  bit  several  young 
men  while  in  that  state :  by  which  the  disease  has 
become  propagated.  The  author  of  the  work 
before  us — a  work  which,  as  spasmodic  critics, 
wo  unhesitatingly  recommend  as  a  good  example  of 
the  school — himself  boldly  introduces  one  of  these 
weak  grovellers,  who  says  : — 

Our  young  spiritx, 
Who  call  themselves  the  masters  of  tlie  age, 
Are  either  robed  in  philosophic  mist. 
And,  with  an  air  of  great  profundity, 
Talk  metaphysics — which,  sweet  cousin,  means 
Notliing  but  aimless  jargon — or  they  come 
Before  us  in  the  broad  bombastic  vein, 
"With  spasms,  and  throes,  and  transcendental  flights, 
And  heap  hyperbole  on  metaphor: 
Well,  Heaven  be  with  them,  for  they  do  small  harm. 

Don't  they  ?   To  all  such  puny  objectors,  however, 
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whose  souls  shrink  appalled  from  the  Niagaras  of 
thought,  the  Scyllas  and  Charybdises  of  feeling, 
which  war  and  surge  in  the  true  poet-pages,  Jones 
beautifully  replies  in  another  portion  of  "Fir- 
milian," 

There's  no  such  libeller  as  your  arrant  ass ! 

But  who  can  dam  the  torrent  of  Niagara,  or  who 
damn  Percy  Jones  ?  The  man  who  will  undertake 
to  still  Charybdis,  or  take  Scylla  into  custody, 
let  him  stop  the  mouth  of  Smith,  and  confine  Bigg 
in  a  penitentiary.  Galileo  (we  believe  this  remark 
has  been  made  before)  was  deemed  a  madman — 
Columbus  laughed  at :  so  are  the  Spasmodic.  But 
as  the  time  of  Galileo  and  Columbus  has  come,  so 
the  time  of  the  Spvismodic  will  come.  The  dawn 
of  their  morning  already  peers  with  lustrous  eye 
upon  the  verge  and  boundary  of  the  world  :  spon, 
then,  must  come  the  day — the  "Wide-awake ! 
And  how  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  the  very 
publication  of  the  volume  before  us  is  due  to 
the  sneers  of  poetic  infidelity!  "Blackwood's 
Magazine"  introduced  some  portions  of  "  Firmi- 
lian"  into  its  pages — with  praises.  But  what 
praises  ?  Ironical  praises.  If,  indeed,  as  is  held 
in  the  mysterious  deeps  and  caverns  of  the  present 
reviewer's  soul,  where  (being  spasmodic)  giant 
thoughts  creep  ever  in  and  out,  like  armed  men 
within  a  camp  at  night!  the  editor  of  Black- 
wood, or  one  of  his  inky  minions,  were  Hot 
astonied  at  the  beauty  of  the  poem,  and,  on  prin- 
ciple, gave  in  doubtful  words  the  applause  it  ex- 
acted. And  how,  indeed,  could  tiiat  editor,  or 
that  minion,  be  insensible  to  the  vigour,  the  free- 
dom, the  sublime  audacity  of  the  language  he  then 
quoted,  and  which  (for  it  is  of  the  best  in  the  book) 
we  must  quote  in  part  again  ?  Such  words  are 
fit  to  bind  as  posies  round  some  amorous  star, 
and  hang  and  bum  upon  the  front  of  Love ! 

I  knew  a  poet  once  ;  and  he  was  young, 
And  intermingled  with  such  fierce  desires 
As  made  pale  Ei-os  veil  his  face  with  grief, 
And  caused  his  lustier  brother  to  rejoice. 
He  was  as  amorous  as  a  crocodile. 

(Be-autiful !) 

In  the  spring  season,  when  the  Momphian  bank, 

Receiving  substance  from  the  glaring  sun, 

Resolves  itself  from  mud  into  a  shore. 

And,  as  the  scaly  creature  wallowing  there, 

In  its  hot  fits  of  passion  belches  forth 

The  steam  from  out  its  nostrils,  half  in  love, 

And  half  in  grim  defiance  of  its  kind; 

Trusting  that  either  from  the  reedy  fen 

Some  reptile  virgin  coyly  may  appear, 

Or  that  the  hoary  Sultan  of  the  Nile 

May  make  tremendous  challenge  with  his  jaws, 

And,  like  Mark  Antony,  assert  his  right 

To  all  the  Cleopatras  of  the  ooze — 

So  fared  it  with  the  poet  that  I  knew. 

He  had  a  soul  beyond  the  vulgar  reach, 
Sun-ripened,  swarthy.    He  was  not  the  fool 
To  pluck  the  feeble  lily  from  its  shade, 
When  the  black  hyacinth  stood  in  fragrance  by. 
The  lady  of  his  love  was  dark  as  Ind, 
Her  lips  as  plenteous  as  the  sphinx's  are ; 
And  her  short  hair  crisp  with  Numidian  curl. 
She  was  a  negress.    You  have  heard  the  strains 
ThAt  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  such  puling  fools 
Aa  lored  tha  daughters  of  cold  JapheVs  xmq 


Have  lavished  idly  on  their  icicles : 
As  snow  meets  snow,  so  their  mihasty  fall 
Fell  chill  and  barren  on  a  pulseless  heart 
But  would  you  know  what  noontide  ardour  is. 
Or  in  what  mood  the  lion,  in  the  waate, 
All  fever-maddened  and  intent  on  cabs-- 

Ah! 

At  the  oasis  meets  the  lioness — 
That  you  shall  gather  from  the  fiery  song 
Which  that  young  poet  framed,  before  he  dared 
Invade  the  vastness  of  his  lady's  lips ! 

When  shall  that  passage  be  matched  for  beauty 
of  rhythm  and  fervour  of  sentiment  ?  Hitu,  tiws 
should  the  poet  aspire;  trampling  upon  the 
feeblenesses  and  delicacies  which  dilute  tlie 
language  of  passion — which  smother  the  dinne 
audacity  of  genius.  And  in  such  a  spirit  ii 
"  Firmilian,"  like  all  the  works  of  ^e  same  sdid, 
illuminated — nay,  doth  blaze.  "We  do  not,  in- 
deed, observe  in  it  so  much  of  that  grand  indif- 
ference or  sublime  impudence — it  matters  little 
what  it  is  called— on  the  moot  questions  of  death, 
destiny,  the  soul,  and  the  relation  of  the  Almigh^ 
God  to  men,  which  so  highly  and  spicily  chiao- 
terises  the  works  of  the  spasmodic  school;  bat 
here  is  a  passage  which,  with  its  contempt  Ibr 
the  delicacy  which  now  vitiates  the  bold  out- 
spoken language  of  the  latter  half  of  the  kit 
century,  is  of  the  same  character :  "  My  opinion 
is,"  says  Olivarez  to  his  brawling  compenioM, 
who  meditate  a  duel,  "that  you  are  a  couple  of 
bloody  fools.  I  don't  know  what  you  are  quarrel* 
ling  about,  but  I  won't  stand  any  nonsense." 

Perhaps  we  should  state  the  nature  of  this 
tragedy ;  to  do  so  will  at  any  rate  identify  it 
exactly,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  with  the  other 
poems  of  the  school  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
stamp  it  as  a  true  Spasm.  Firmilian,  the  hsn^ 
the  poem,  is  fuU  of  intellect,  of  genios,  of  fire,  of 
the  divine  part  of  man  made  poet.  Balder,  that 
great  creation,  found  himself  unable  to  complete 
his  great  work  xmtil  ho  had  seen  death.  Fir- 
milian  cannot  create  his  tremendous  tragedy  of 
"Cain"  until  he  has  felt  the  gnawings  of  rcmoise, 
and  steeped  his  soul  in  agonies  and  blood; 
naturally,  he  could  not.  To  effect  his  puipo«^ 
then,  he  resolves  to  poison  three  of  his  oompmioift 
He  does  so  in  a  scene  of  racking  excelleDoe. 
But  this  measure  fails  in  its  world-impartant 
object.  "  How  is  this  ?  "  inquires  the  aidefit 
genius,  the  next  morning : — 

How  is  this  ?    My  mind 
Is  light  and  jocund.    Yesternight  I  deemed, 
When  the  dull  passing-bell  announced  the  f^te 
Of  those  insensate  and  presumptuous  fbols 
That,  as  a  vultiure  lights  on  carrion  flesh 
With  a  shrill  scream  and  flapping  of  its  vingSt 
Keen-beaked  llemorse  would  settle  on  mj  sool, 
And  fix  her  talons  there.     She  did  not  come. 
Nay,  stranger  still,  methought  the  passing-bell 
Was  but  the  prelude  to  a  raptaroua  strain 
Of  highest  music,  that  entranced  me  quite : 
For  sleep  descended  on  me,  as  it  falls 
Upon  an  infant  in  its  mother's  aims, 
And  all  night  long  I  dreamed  of  Indiana. 
What !  is  llemorse  a  fable  after  all — 
A  mere  invention,  as  the  Harpies  were, 
Or  crazed  Orestes*  fturies  ?    Or  have  1  < 

^%W«a  the  reader  way  to  Iwo  her  dovn? 
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ire  no  beads  of  sweat  upon  my  brow — 
itering  bair  maintains  its  wonted  curl) 
B8  horrent  as  a  murderer's  sbould  : 
t  Bhudder,  start,  nor  scream  aloud — 
e  at  every  sound — grow  ghastly  pale 
i  leaf  falls,  or  when  a  lizard  stirs  : 
t  wring  my  fmgers  from  their  joinU, 
Jj  thrust  thom  quite  into  my  ears, 
ue  echo  of  a  dying  groan, 
ter  all,  what  is  there  to  regret? 
bols  have  died  carousing  as  they  lived, 
iture  makes  no  special  moan  for  them. 

en,  is  the  poet-soul  balked  of  its  fruit- 
is  it  refused  the  joy  of  basking  in  the 
'remorse,  like  a  young,  hot  and  lusty 
•;  still,  like  a  pig  of  Helicon,  it 
illow  in  baptismal  baths  of  blood,  till 
dent  bristle  shake  with  joy  !  But 
jmpletion  of  the  world- work  "  Cain," 
len  published)  would,  with  its  strong 
sing  song,  sweep  down  the  stars  as 
the  scythe,  and  quelch  the  catawauling 
jres — should  that  work,  we  repeat,  be 
f  its  force,  for  want  of  a  littie  more 
3W  more  "  insensate  and  presumptuous 
whom  Nature  declines  to  make  any 
moan  ?  No  !  a  thousand  times,  and 
iisand  elephantine  thunders,  No !  The 
irarthy  soul  of  the  true  bard  would  not 
d.  Dreaming  at  foot  of  holy  Helicon, 
3  voice  of  universal  Pan  thus  addressed 


no  slave  of  passion.    Let  not  love, 

lorse,  nor  any  other  thiill 

lys  the  actions  of  un gifted  men, 

f  course.    Live  for  thyself  alone ! 

lite  thy  ready  handmaid  be, 

k  all  fruitage  from  the  tree  of  lifo, 

ndden  or  no.     If  any  comes 

thee  and  the  purpose  of  thy  bent, 

hou  the  arrow  from  the  string  of  might 

the  bosom  of  the  impious  wretch, 

t  quiver  there.    Be  great  in  guilt! 

nsiris,  thou  const  rack  the  heart, 

no  pang.    So  shalt  thou  be  prepared 

thy  song  a  tempest,  and  to  shake 

li  to  its  foundation. 

he  charter  of  his  greatness,  and  litc- 
3  act  upon  its  articles.  He  pawns ;  he 
le  buys  with  the  proceeds  of  those  pro- 
ne twenty  barrels  of  the  dusky  grain," 
f  whose  framing  in  an  hour  of  diabolic 
mirth  old  Roger  Bacon  wormed  from 
places  them  in  the  vaults  of  a  cathe- 
rhile 

Censers  steam 
ir  Arabian  charge  of  frankincense, 
y  heart  with  inward  fingers  counts 
I  rosary  of  pious  prayer — 

3hoir  and  congregation  to  the  other 
pace  !  How  fccluigly  do  we  rccipro- 
jasm  which  pervades  the  noble  poct- 
18  strikes  the  tinder  in  this  splendid 
milian !  fathered  of  Apollo,  mothered 
wet-nursed  of  the  tuneful  Nine,  thi? 
•ee — Oil !  If  we  were  not  Apollodorus, 
lot  be  T.  Percy  Jones  ?  Ah  ! 
the  exigencies  of  Genius  yet  satisfied  ? 
'th-shaking  hour  of  parturition    yet 


arrived  ?  Certainly  not.  With  that  keen  and  hair- 
dividing  metaphysical  faculty  which  so  strongly 
marks  the  Poets  of  the  Spasms,  Firmilian  is  nT>t 
slow  to  perceive  that  "  his  heart  is  yet  unscarred." 
He  has  been  "  too  coarse  a  general  in  the  busi- 
ness ;"  and  as  ho  remarks  witii  sublime  emphasis, 

I  no  mdre 
Feel  mth  for  what  I  did  than  if  my  hand 
Had  thrust  a  stick  of  sulphur  in  the  nest 
Of  some  poor  hive  of  humble  droning  bees, 
And  smoked  them  into  silence ! 

Soon  does  his  cheated  soul  discern  that 

Had  there  been 
Amongst  that  multitude  a  single  man 
Who  loved  me,  cherished  me,  to  whom  I  owed 
Sweet  reciprocity  of  holy  alms. 
And  gifts  of  gentle  import — had  there  been 
Friend,  fatlier,  brother,  mingled  in  that  crowd 
And  I  had  slain  him — then  indeed  my  soul 
Might  have  acquired  fruition  of  its  wish. 
And  shrieked  deliiious  at  the  taste  of  sin  ! 
But  these ! — what  were  the  victims  unto  me  ? 
Nothing !  mere  human  atoms,  breathing  clods. 
Uninspired  dullards,  unpoetic  knaves. 
The  rag,  and  tag,  and  bobtail  of  mankind  ( 

Is  there  not  here  the  true  worship  of  the  Ideal,  / 
the  -Esthetic,  the  Intellectual — the  Infinite  ? 
Mark  the  march  of  that  grand  line,  wherein  the 
poet,  astraddle  on  the  highest  verge  of  Song,  looks 
down  with  true  Olympian  scorn  upon  "  the  tag, 
and  rag,  and  bobtail  of  mankind !" — tailors  who 
lack  a  liberal  soul  to  sheathe  the  legs  of  Genius 
with  befitting  doe,  who  drag  its  flight  with  bills  for 
kerseymere ! — men  of  the  Row,  whose  roes  are  all 
too  hard  to  bless  the  poet  with  fructiferous  gold  ! 

The  theme  inspires  us.  Let  us,  if  possible, 
descend  to  the  dull  and  sluggard  earth,  and  its 
prose,  and  proceed  with  our  brief  description  of 
the  Firmilian-plot.  The  poet  resolves  to  have  a 
more  potential  draught  of  guilt,  "  with  more  of 
wormwood  in  it."  He  ascends  the  pillar  of  St. 
Simeon  Stylites,  up  to  the  dizzy  height  of  which  he 
has  invited  his  friend  and  brother,  and  the  brother 
of  his  betrothed — Haverillo.  Haverillo  keeps  the 
strange,  wild  appointment,  and  then,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  know 

With  what  a  loving  hand, 
With  what  fraternal  charity  of  heart 
I  do  devote  him  to  the  infernal  gods, — 

Firmilian  recals  to  the  mind  of  his  brother  all  the 
benefits  he  (the  world-poet)  had  received  from 
him — all  the  money  ho  (the  world-poet)  had  bor- 
rowed of  him — works  up  his  fears  to  a  consum- 
mate and  adhesive  point,  piles  agony  on  agony 
of  dread  upon  the  heart  of  the  doomed  as  ho 
points  to  the  fearful  height  of  the  column  and  the 
narrow  marge  twixt  them  and  the  unknown  abyss 
of  death.  But  never  does  the  poet  forget  his 
divine  art.     How  beautiful  is  this ! 

There's  but  four  feet  of  space 
To  spare  between  us.    I'm  noi  haUfy,  I ! 
Swans  sing  before  their  deatli,  and  it  may  bo 
That  dying  poets  feel  that  impulse  too 
Then,  prytbee,  be  canorous  !  .  .  .  . 
Wilt  sing,  I  say  ? 

Haver  iUo, 
Listen,  Firmilian ! 
I  hare  a  third  ediUoiv  Vn  \.Vi^  \it^^ 
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^^^lereof  tlic  proceeds  shall  be  wlioUy  tliine. 
Spare  me ! 

Firmilian. 
A  third  edition !    Atropos ! 
Forgive  me  that  I  tarried ! 

And  Ilaverillo  is  hurled  to  the  ground.  "Wc  have 
forborne  to  transcribe  more  of  this  scene  than  is 
contained  in  the  alJbve  lines — leaving  the  reader 
to  rouse  his  soul  with  tlio  splendour  of  its  in- 
tegrate and  passionate  beauty.  "We  cannot  restrain 
oiur  joy  at  remarking  that  the  poet  Jones  has  here 
paid  us  a  marked  compliment.  He  has  introduced 
us  into  this  magnificent,  audacious,  and  time- 
defying  drama.  Apollodorus,  standing  under  the 
pillar  of  St.  Simeon,  thus  addresses  the  god  of 
song : — 

Pytliian  Apollo ! 
Hear  me,  oh  hear !  "  Towards  the  Arm  am  cut 
I  gaze  with  longing  eyes;  and  in  the  namo 
Of  millions  thirsting  for  poetic  draughts, 
I  do  beseech  thee  send  a  poet  down. 
Let  him  descend  e'en  as  a  meteor  falls 
Hashing  at  noonday ! 

At  this  intense  conjuncture  of  expression  wc  are 
crushed  by  the  fall  of  Ilaverillo's  body. 

A  coarse  mind  would  have  been  sufficiently 
wrought  to  remorse  by  the  murder  of  three 
friends;  an  indiscriminative  mind  would  have 
revelled  in  the  joy  of  crime  after  blowing  up  a 
cathedral  and  all  the  worshippers  therein;  even 
a  fine  mind  might  have  glowed  ^nth  excruciat- 
ing delights  of  the  damned  when  it  reflected 
upon  a  friend,  a  brother,  a  benefactor  smashed  in 
one  sanguine  and  untenable  squash.  But  Fir- 
milian's  soul  is  not  coarse ;  it  is  not  indiscrimina- 
tive ;  it  is  more  than  fine.  Yainly  he  wanders  in 
a  wilderness  alone,  that  he  might  dwell  uninter- 
niptcdly  upon  the  saciifices  ho  had  made  upon  the 
shrme  of  poesy,  and  obtain  the  reward  of  inspira- 
tion imsullied.  But  no.  It  is  denied.  Though 
ho  had  wallowed  in  crime  to  the  eyebrows,  inspi- 
ration is  denied.  The  natural  conclusion  of  genius 
under  such  trying  circumstances  is,  that  it  might 
as  well  have  left  the  murders  undone  :  for  it  has 
"mistaVn  its  bent."  It  were  madness,  as  Jones 
remai'ks,  to  persevere.  Finnilian,  then,  bids  his 
dream,  his  tragedy,  the  darling  of  his  days,  of 
which  he  had  deemed  that  "  pestilence,  disease, 
and  death  would  follow  every  strophe  " — ^begone ! 
Yet  something  must  be  done ;  and  since  he  could 
not  succeed  in  the  one  great  element  of  the  Spas- 
modic school,  the  joys  of  Terror,  the  bliss  of 
Horror,  the  rapture  of  Murder,  the  transports  of 
Despair,  he  betakes  his  genius  to  batten  on  that 
other  element.  Passion-love.  He  resolves  to  sing 
a  song  which  shall  revel  in  love  and  sweetly 
flounder  in  delirium.  Already  is  the  bold  boy 
stooped  in  the  knowledge  of  its  secrets.  He  him- 
self it  was  of  whom  he  sang,  "I  knew  a  poet 
once,"  and  he  is  the  party  who  is  "amorous  as  a 
crocodile."  He  it  was  who  could  exemplify  so  well 
what  "  noon- tide  ardour  is.  Or  in  what  mooi  the 
lion  in  the  waste.  All  fever- maddened  and  intent  on 
cubs,  At  the  oasis  meets  the  lioness."  The  plenteous- 
lipped  negress  is  his — Firmilian's  love :  to  say  no- 
tJung  of  Lilian,  concerning  whom  a  chorus  of 
Iffnes  Fatui  darkly  suggest  procccAmgs  in  \iiQ 


pavilion — and  Mariana,  whom  he  had  already 
wedded.  He  has  dnmk  deep  diaughts  of  lore : 
its  odour,  like  the  odour  of  strong  wine,  lies 
balmy  on  his  lips ;  its  fire,  kindled  at  an  Afiic 
source,  and  near  the  sun,  and  thrice  heated,  rages  in 
his  poet-breast;  with  the  one  he  could  make 
drunk  the  universe,  with  the  other  consume  it,  if 
he  should  conflagrate  into  song.  Bat  a  single 
thought  disturbs  him  yet.  His  vow  to  Mariana, 
his  wife. 

Will  she  bear 
That  fVank  communion  which  I  most  achieTe 
Kre  yet  my  song  is  perfect  ? 
A  Count  of  Stolberg  once,  a  wedded  man, 
Whose  restless  disposition  drove  him  on 
To  wear  the  cross  and  fight  in  Palestine, 
Was  taken  captive  by  an  Emir  there. 
And  'scaped  from  prison  solely  by  the  aid 
Of  the  one  daughter  of  his  enemy, 
"lis  said  that  when  he  brought  the  damsel  home. 
The  Christian  matron  no  remonstrance  made, 
13ut  took  her,  like  a  sister,  to  her  heart: 
And  the  blest  three  lived  on  in  unison. 
Why  should  I  not  revive  the  earlier  da)-8  ? 
Why  should  tlie  stately  Mariana  look 
More  coldly  upon  liUan,  or  that  flower 
That  I  have  gathered  from  the  Afric  plains. 
Than  Rachel  on  her  handmaid  ?    I  can  quota 
Sufficient  texts  to  still  her  first  harangue 
If  she  be  angry.    Will  «he  so  endure  ? 
Kind  Cupid,  aid !    In  this  I  must  be  sure. 

Tliis  is  sublime  !  The  yoimg  Ajax!  standingia 
such  beautiful  d  plomh,  and  defying  the  lightoings 
of  the  soft,  the  hypocritical.  The  scene  vW 
follows  wc  cannot  refrain  from  quoting.  It  w  i 
rare  example  of  its  kind;  and  may  afford  a  hint, 
at  any  rate,  to  those  humble  adherents  of  the 
spasmodic  school — ^Baron  Nicholson  of  the  Jud^ 
and  Jury  Club,  and  Madame  Wharton  of  the 
Foses  Flastiques. 

Firmilian, 
My  Mariana ! 

Mariana, 

O,  my  beautiful ! 
My  seraph-lovc,  my  panther  of  the  wild— 
]My  moon-eyed  leopard — my  voluptuous  lord  I 
(.),  I  am  sunk  within  a  sea  of  bliss, 
And  find  no  soundings ! 

Firmilian. 

Shall  I  answer  back? 
As  the  great  earth  lies  silent  all  the  night, 
And  looks  with  hungry  longing  on  the  SttfR 
Whilst  its  huge  heart  beats  on  its  granite  ribt 
With  measured  pulsings  of  delirious  joy— 
So  look  I,  Mariana,  on  thine  eyes ! 

Mariana, 
Ah,  dearest !    Wherefore  are  we  fashioned  thru' 
I  caimot  always  hang  around  t)iy  neck 
And  plant  vermilion  kisses  on  tliy  brow; 
I  cannot  clasp  thee,  as  yon  ivy  bush — 
Too  happy  ivy ! — holds,  from  year  to  year. 
The  stalwart  oak  within  her  fi[rm  embrace. 
Mixing  her  tresses  fondly  up  with  his, 
Like  some  young  Jewish  maid  with  Absak»i% 
Nay,  hold,  Fiimilian !  do  not  pluck  thai  roie.  | 

Firmilian. 
Why  not  ?  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Mariana, 

Are  fur  things 
Made  only  to  be  plucked ?    O,  fie  on  thee! 
I  did  not  think  my  lord  a  libertine ! 

Firmilian. 
Yet,  sweetest,  with  your  leave,  I'll  take  the  ro?*i 
For  there's  a  moral  in  it.    Look  yon  here, 
'lis  fair  and  sweet,  and  in  its  clustered  leafes 
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38  balmy  dew :  a  precious  flower, 
meil-tinctured  as  are  Hebe's  lips. 
,  my  Mariana ;  could  you  bear 
)  tar  ever  only  upon  this, 
ig  the  rest  of  Flora's  casket  by  ? 

Mariana. 
T,  I  would  bind  it  up  with  more, 
ke  a  fitting  posy  for  my  breast. 
»  stinted  in  my  general  choice, 
the  lily — tender,  fresh,  and  white- 
inking  pretty  lily — and  would  give 
est  contrast  to  the  gaudier  rose. 
9xt  ?   Some  flower  that  does  not  love  the  day. 
k,  full-scented  night-stock  well  might  sene 
the  other  two. 

FirmUian, 

A  sweet  selection ! 
;  thou  they'd  bloom  together  on  one  breast 
inited  fragrance  ? 

Mariana, 

Wherefore  not ! 
union  that  all  things  are  sweet. 

Firmilian. 
)eakest  well !    I  joy,  my  Mariana, 
thy  spirit  overleaps  the  pale 
mean  world's  iujurious  narrowness  ! 
id  Socrates  proclaim  a  truth 
ttutiful  than  welled  out  from  thy  lips — 
f  onion  that  all  things  are  sweet !" 
iriing,  art  my  rose — ^my  dewy  rose ! — 
ch  I'll  proudly  wear,  but  not  alone, 
nprehend  me  ? 

Mariana. 

Ha,  Firmilian ! 
eyes  dazzle ! 

Firmilian, 

Let  me  show  you  now 
I  have  ta'en  to  bind  with  thee. 
llJe  brings  Lilian  from  the  tummer-house, 

Mariana, 
.jest,  Firmilian? 

Firmilian. 

Could  I  jest 
ght  so  fair  and  delicate  as  this  ? 
ae !  No  coyness !     Both  of  you  embrace, 
my  heart  of  hearts  ! 

Mariana. 

Soft  you  a  moment. 
8  the  posy  is  not  yet  complete, 
the  sake  of  argument,  I  share 
A  with  this  pale  beauty — (for  she's  pretty) — 
I  the  night-stock  ? 
^nUlian  brings  Indiana  from  the  tool-house. 

er  of  this  splendid  and  artistic  scene 
prepared  to  hear  that  at  this  point 
K)ps  affectionately  upon  the  lily,  while 
stock,  full-scented,  makes  her  way 
ind  hugs  her  rivals  in  her  swarthy 
are  rather  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
this  is  not  so.  Por,  emphatically,  it 
rhe  intelligent  reader,  or  even,  perhaps 
or  us ! — the  fair  youthful  spasmocUc 
}  doubtless  remarked  that  Pirmilian 
Mis  in  his  original  and  daring  con- 
We  do  not  regret  that  his  first  murder, 
ad — call  them  sacrifice — fell  short  of 
*  results,  for  reasons  before  given  ; 
•d,  with  its  last  touch,  ought  to  have 
K)et's  mind  into  the  abysses  of  Kemorse, 
»  wander  in  the  Chasms.  Then,  we 
a  "  ought  to  have  been  written ;  which 
)  afforded  the  author  the  machinery 


for  completing  the  last  act  of  his  drama  with 
satisfaction  to  those  choice  and  refined  spirits 
for  whom  alone  he  writes.  For  by  reading  a 
few  exquisitely  fearful  and  blasting  extracts 
of  "Cain"  to  Mariana,  he  would  doubtless  have 
shocked  her  soul  into  compliance  with  his 
grand,  species-loving,  cosmopolitan  request.  But 
there  are  few  women,  alas!  who  rejoice  in 
that  holy  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  ridiculous 
delicacy  which  so  brilliantly  distinguished  the 
Countess  of  Stolberg.  As  for  Mariana,  her  only 
reply  to  her  poet-lord's  appeal  is,  '*  You  nasty 
thing !"  and  loathing.  Lilian  shares  this  extra- 
ordinary repugnance  to  the  fiery  and  aromatio 
daughter  of  the  fierce  Equator.  She  declares  she 
will  denounce  the  poet  to  the  Inquisition.  Ma- 
riana declares  she  will  tell  her  brother.  Conse- 
quently, the  poet  flees!  He  flees  to  a  waste 
where  once,  when  an  old  blind  beggar  asked  him 
the  road  while  he  was  gazing  in  poetic  rhapsody 
upon  the  gibbous  moon,  he  directed  the  dullard 
vagabond  into  a  quarry,  where  (naturally)  ho 
broke  his  neck.  Aid  now  the  drama  ends.  A 
chorus  of  Ignes  Fatui,  betraying  their  base 
origin  by  reproaching  the  poet  for  the  sublime 
sacrifices  he  had  made  upon  Parnassus,  lead  him 
to  the  edge  of  this  same  quarry,  wherein  the 
glory  of  his  soul  goes  out  for  ever. 

What  need  we  add  ?  Honour  to  Jones  I  Smith 
Ls  a  good  poet,  so  is  Bigg :  but  honour  to  Jones ! 
N"ow  at  last  the  world,  pausing,  shaU  listen  to  the 
master-song,  which,  sounding  in  tornadoes  of  the 
Wild,  shall  shake  her  pines,  and  strike  her  oceans 
dumb !  The  lion  in  his  lair  shall  wag  his  tail, 
in  sympathetic  union  with  ite  sound :  not  e'en  the 
feline  purrer  of  the  hearth,  when  on  the  moon- 
enamoured  tiles  he  stalks,  and  wakes  soft  echo 
with  his  lorn  complaint,  shaU  greet  his  love  in 
any  other  tune.  The  poet  of  the  Eras  has  oomo 
down,  his  head  resplendent  like  the  sters,  and 
filled  with  the  soft  distillations  of  the  moon.  The 
[nfinite  hath  teught  him  all  its  paths;  and  he  is 
the  rich  fruit  of  Sni  the  centuries.  With  the  ripe 
strength  of  Genius  he  hath  rent  the  bowels  of  In- 
spiration, and  hath  te'en  its  mighty  heart  for 
dinner ;  and  the  gall,  with  bitter  aloes  and  with 
wormwood  mixed,  in  the  strong  wines  of  venge- 
ful Portugal,  hath  made  him  glorious  tipple,  and 
he's  got  dead  drunk  upon  it.  Jones,  &rewell ! 
Go  to  thy  dreams,  excruciating  boy;  but  in  thine 
ear  a  word  ere  we  depart.  Ajiiorous  thou  art  as 
Smith — profound  as  Bigg:  but  prythee,  Percy, 
be  more  blasphemous !  Arraign  thy  Maker  more ; 
:md  let  his  name  stand  frequent  in  the  periods  of 
thy  song.  Thy  peers  have  done  it,  and  the  world 
applauds.  For  there's  a  strange  sound  in  the 
Holy  Name, — recurring  in  the  frenzy  of  such 
verse,  like  a  prophetic  whisper  of  Beward ! — ^which 
chills  the  soul  with  excellent  effect.  Thus  shall 
thy  praise  be  known  from  north  to  south.  Espe- 
cially the  fair  shall  love  thee  weU ;  rush  to  their 
several  libraries  with  speed,  and  glut  their  souls 
upon  their  lovely  Jones! 
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Thers  aro  no  accidents  in  tlio  experience  of  a 
nation ;  its  life  is  a  dovelopment  and  a  growth. 
"Wliat  a  nation  now  is  may  bo  explained  by  what 
it  has  been.  ''  The  child  is  father  of  the  man  ;*' 
the  generation  buried  was  tho  prefiguration  and 
the  type  of  the  generation  living.  Every  incident 
that  happens  to  the  government  of  a  state  is  an 
eifect  of  a  cause  already  existing,  and  will  become 
the  cause  of  effects  that  shall  follow.  The  people, 
yea,  even  statesmen,  aro  often  surprised  by  un- 
expected occurrences ;  but  their  surprise,  if  it  be 
not  the  fruit  of  mental  dulness,  will  yield  to  the 
instinct  of  sagacity  or  the  enlightonment  of  re- 
flection ;  for  time  shows  everything  to  have  been 
natural.  An  event  is  always  a  prophecy  and  a 
power.  The  history  of  tho  world  is  but  the  gra- 
dual unfolding  of  a  mighty  and  a  consistent 
apocalypse.  It  has  become  almost  vulgar  to  talk 
of  the  power  of  ideas ;  and  anything  that  might 
now  be  said  on  that  subject,  so  threadbare  has  it 
been  worn,  would  be  prejudged  to  bo  merest  com- 
mon-place. And  yet  it  must  be  said  that  the 
power  of  ideas  is  ollcn  misunderstood.  It  is  per- 
versely or  blindly  confounded  with  the  power  of 
events.  It  is  declared,  with  truth  or  without  it, 
that  such  and  such  a  man  moulded  such  and  such 
an  age ;  and  that  in  this  fact  there  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  mind.  But 
may  it  not  be  legitimate  to  inquire  by  what  the 
man  was  moulded  ?  Had  he  received  no  educa- 
tion ?  "Were  his  thoughts  not  urged  in  the  specific 
direction  they  took  by  tho  resistless  force  of  cir- 
cumstances ?  Did  not  the  material  characteristics 
of  their  age  impart  a  bias  and  a  tone  to  their 
whole  mind,  faith,  teachings,  influence?  And 
thus,  were  not  the  events  they  appeared  to  ori- 
ginate a  natural  outcome  of  the  events  by  which 
they  had  themselves  been  fashioned?  In  the 
great  drama  of  life  we  see  revolts,  irregularities, 
and  antitheses  truly ;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  not  a  law  of  the  providence  of  life 
that  like  shaU  always  beget  like.  An  ago  of 
spiritual  corruption  may  be  followed  by  an  age  of 
spiritual  reformation ;  and  an  age  of  credulity  by 
an  age  of  scepticism.  These  discrepancies,  how- 
ever, are  no  marvel.  Corruption  works  indigna- 
tion ;  .and  the  man  who  shall  begin  life  by  believ- 
ing everything,  will  so  often  flnd  himself  imposed 
upon,  that  he  will  naturally  enough  adopt  the 
opposite  extravagance  and  believe  nothing.  So 
with  nations.  National  crimes  work  national 
acorn ;  national  hypocrisy  ends  in  national  infl- 
delity ;  national  superstition  conducts  to  national 
profeuiity.  But  nations  cannot  live  in  these  states 
of  scorn,  unbelief,  and  blasphemy.  The  scorn 
works  awe ;  the  unbelief,  faith ;  the  blasphemy, 
praise. 

The  French  Revolution  which  distinguished 


the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  was,  at  ooc^ 
tho  most  majestic  and  the  most  pregnant  evioi}/ 
of  modem  times.  As  an  effect  it  was  inconcdvab/j 
stupendous ;  as  a  cause  it  was  incalculably  'pro- 
lific.  Now,  in  what  did  this  grand  movement 
orijicinate  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  passions  of  the 
multitude  ;  for  passion  is  inactive  until  it  is 
provoked.  Certiunly  not  in  the  ambition  or  the 
prowess  of  tho  extiiordinary  men  who  led  and 
regulated  it ;  for  groat  revolutionB  can  oplj  be 
achieved  by  an  impulso  of  unanimous  patriotism. 
The  immediate  cause  has  been  by  many  sud  to 
consist  in  the  gross  ecclesiastical  and  political 
corruptions  of  that  and  the  preceding  ages.  Un- 
doubtedly, as  a  general  explanation,  this  may 
be  accepted.  Nations  do  not  htunry  into  reroln- 
tion  without  some  motive.  If  a  people  overflirov 
a  government,  it  is  because  that  govenunent  bas 
been  compromised  by  treason,  or  disgraced  br 
crime.  The  Revolutionists  of  '89  had  an  inois- 
tiblo  and  irreproachable  plea  in  the  abandoned 
wickedness  of  the  institutions  which  fliey  upset 

But  this  Revolution  of  '89,  the  results  of  which 
are  as  yet  by  no  means  completed,  was  chawcter- 
ized  by  certain  especial  features,  that  leanire  a 
finer  elucidation  than  the  one  generally  adopted. 
It  was  tho  birth-hour  of  grand  pohtical  and 
religious  experiments.  The  national  mind  as- 
sumed a  supreme  and  sublime  audacity.  Ituroed 
proclamations  that  were  defiant  of  heaven,  and 
shocking  to  all  the  earth.  Strange  Htm^^ 
found  public  utterance— ^pw^/w  utterance,  \re»y; 
not  an  occasional  confession  &om  the  goiDotise, 
or  a  singular  suggestion  from  the  trmone.  A 
nation  declared  its  old  faith  to  be  a  lie !  The 
preachers  said  there  was  no  God,  and  aU  the 
people  said  Amen  !  'Whence  had  come  these 
ideas  ?  They  had  about  them  all  that  is  flten 
and  solid  in  conviction  as  well  as  all  that  is 
furious  and  fanatical  in  impulse.  They  were  not 
a  sudden  fiush  of  feeling ;  but  an  outbnnt  of 
feelings  that  had  been  mightily  fostered  byfte 
teachers  of  the  age,  and  were  now  swoUeQ  to  a 
measure  utterly  beyond  controL 

Therefore,  he  who  should  correctly  write  ft* 
History  of  French  Literature  in  the'Eighteenth 
Century,  would  give  the  world  the  beat  eaqplication 
of  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution.  Ihe 
genius  of  the  great  authors  was  the  fiither  rf  ^«  . 
unbelief  and  the  passions  of  the  crowd.  If  Voltaire 
had  not  written,  Robespierre  would  not  hare 
ruled.  But  the  authors  must  not  be  madere- 
sponsiblo  for  all  the  infidelity  and  tho  social 
debaucheries  of  the  j^eople ;  for  the  authon  received 
a  sad  and  terrible  inspiration.  The  comxptions 
that  prevailed,  in  Church  and  State,  consUtoted 
at  once  tho  theme  and  tho  apology  of  their  heart- 
less and  conscienceless  wit.    It  was  an  age  of 


♦  "  Jlistoiy  of  French  Literature  in  Uie  Eighteenth  Century."    By  Alexander  Vinet.     Translated  flrom  ^ 
French  by  the  lie  v.  James  Bryce.    £din\)UTgh;  1\  aud  T.  Clark.    London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
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neat  sins ;  it  was  an  age  of  great  confessors  also; 
it  the  confessors  felt  no  remorse,  and  therefore 
le  age  realised  no  radical  reformation.  The 
Tolution  was  rather  an  explosion  of  insane  and 
ihallowed  scorn,  than  a  struggle  for  a  nohle 
oral  emancipation.  The  great  writers  inter- 
•tod,  many  of  them  impersonated,  the  hollowness 
A  tbib  vices  of  their  time.  The  people  read  the 
berpretatLon,  and,  with  a  fiendish  laugh,  hurled 
L  tlie  institotions  in  which  these  evils  were 
ibodied  to  destraction. 

The  work  before  us  does  not  answer  the  end 
9  desire  to  see  well  attained.  Its  object  is  not 
ns  oomprehenaiYe.  The  stand-point  of  its  author 
■a  not  high  enough  for  so  wiae  and  profound  a 
rrey.  His  mind  was  imequal  to  so  responsible 
L  Qiidertaking.  Professor  Vinet  was  an  accom- 
Uhed  theologian,  a  sound  divine,  a  powerful 
eaoher,  and  a  brilliant  scribe.  He  thought 
bU  ;  with  vigour,  elasticity,  and  consecutiveness. 
oUb  his  range  was  circumscribed.  Kone  could 
Mer  expound  the  law  of  practical  faith  than  he ; 
it  many  could  state  with  more  force  the  law  of 
ligiouB  freedom.  But  we  should  have  feared 
m  theology  was  too  rigid,  and  his  mind  too 
ifaitaated  to  the  severer  forms  of  philosophic 
editation,  for  him  ever  to  succeed  as  a  critic. 
Ta  Btill  fear  that  this  posthumous  work  will  not 
dn.  him  the  repute  of  success.  It  is  full  of  good 
dmgSy  but  it  is  broken,  partial,  confused,  and 
loonslfltent.  The  volume  consists  of  a  series  of 
ctaresi  delivered  in  1846.  The  author  did  not 
rite  them,  however,  and  they  have  been  compiled 
om  his  own  brief  notes  and  from  the  memoranda 
f  the  students  to  whom  they  were,  for  the  most 
irt  extemporaneously,  addressed.  Whether  it  is 
nt  unjust  to  the  memory  of  a  good  man  and  a 
wfbl  thinker  to  imperil  his  fame  by  such  neces- 
irQy  imperfect  reproductions  of  his  works,  we 
ill  do  no  more  than  express  our  surmise.  Per- 
mfll  affection  may  be  gratified  by  such  memorials, 
at  the  general  world  can  hardly  be  benefited. 
jid  yet  this  volume  is  worth  loolong  over.  It  is 
Dggeetive,  sometiines  grand,  and  generally  read- 
|£u  The  translator  claims  the  merit  of  fidelity. 
Es  fleems  to  us,  however,  to  have  misdescribed 
he  work  with  which  he  has  favoured  the  English 
leople  when  ho  intimates  that  it  may  ''enable 
hem  to  becomo  acquainted  with  French  literature 
n  an  interesting  age."  It  is  anything  but  a 
nftory  of  literature.  It  contains  no  abstract,  no 
spitome,  not  even  any  general  characteristic  de- 
Niiiption  of  the  works  over  which  it  runs.  It  is 
vtber  a  series  of  criticisms  on  writers,  than  an 
nposition  of  literature.  It  has  not  even  common 
shrcmological  utiUjy.    Many  of  the  best  produc- 


tions of  the  period  receive  no  mention ;  and  not 
a  single  production  is  honoured  with  anjrthing 
approaching  to  a  fair  and  complete  analysis. 
When  Vinet  quotes  from  his  authors,  he  does  it 
somewhat  in  flie  style  in  which  our  modem  spas- 
modic critics  quote  from  our  modem  spasmodic 
poets ;  ho  takes  an  isolated  sentence, — an  aphor- 
ism, antithesis,  reflection,  or  sentiment — and  ex- 
claims, '*This  is  very  good;**  or  he  selects  a 
phrase  containing  a  lax  or  questionable  thought, 
and  says,  "  Such  was  his  morality."  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  knowledge  acquired  from  the  perusal 
of  such  a  book  must  be  extremely  small.  The 
book  may  be  read  with  profit  and  with  pleasure, 
but  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  running 
criticisms  on  men,  and  not  as  a  history  of  litera- 
ture. We  give  an  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the 
style  in  which  these  criticisms  are  rendered.  Of 
Voltaire  it  is  remarked  : — 

If  we  had  only  here  to  sum  up  his  moral  character, 
our  task  would  be  easy.  What  renders  him  terrible,  and 
what  exaggerates  his  wickedness,  is  his  genius ;  there  is 
in  this  an  optical  illusion.  But  we  ought  not  to  take  as 
the  measure  of  a  man's  wickedness  the  evil  which  he 
has  produced.  If  any  one  were  desirous  to  estimate 
Voltaire  as  a  man,  he  must  keep  out  of  view  his  talent 
and  his  works ;  take  him  merely  in  his  personal  relations ; 
in  a  word,  m^e  the  distinction  between  the  writer  and 
the  individual.  It  would  then  be  seen  that  he  was  not 
more  wicked  than  many  otliers,  but  that  in  liis  case  all 
was  prominent  and  freely  deyeloped The  cha- 
racter of  Voltaire  does  not  present  the  dignity  of 
harmonious  existence;  but  he  has  the  power  which  is 
joined  to  the  irregularity  of  a  nature  in  lively  contrast. 
No  man  was  made  up  of  antitheses  more  frequently 
repeated.  Extravagances  multiply;  this  disposition  is 
like  a  thicket,  whose  branches,  crossing  one  another, 
stop  your  progress  in  every  direction.  As  a  man  of  art, 
in  the  ideal  sense  of  the  term,  Voltaire  would  have 
knoY^n  internal  peace  and  harmony.  In  philosophy  and 
literature  men  of  system  are  encountered.  They  may 
be  so  in  two  ways :  some  embrace  their  circle  of  ideas 
with  a  breadth  which  allows  them  to  comprehend  those 
of  oUier  men ;  others  are  exclusively  attached  to  their 
o^n  ideas,  but  their  exclusiveness  is  quite  consistent 
with  themselves.  Unity  always  prevails.  But  in  all 
ages  men  of  action  have  been  a  series  of  contrasts,  and, 
so  far  from  weakening  them,  these  contrasts  were  a  con- 
dition of  their  strength.  The  power  of  a  scientific, 
synthetic,  benevolent,  and  peaceful  genius,  is  much 
more  beneficent  and  profound  ;  but  it  acts  only  at  a 
distance — the  force  near  at  hand  was  exercised  by  men 
deficient  in  internal  harmony. 

In  a  similar  strain  does  the  author  write  of  all 
the  other  literati  of  the  period  ho  has  selected. 
He  has  discrimination,  liberality,  and  conscien- 
tiousness ;  but  he  often  wants  in  consistency  and 
in  clearness ;  and,  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  had  its  origin,  the  book  is  disjointed;  and  is 
thus  imperfect. 
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DuEiKo  a  protracted  session  of  Parliament  it  was 
the  privilege  of  all  newspaper  scribes  to  find  fault 
with  Goyemment  for  doing  nothing.  That  this 
prevailing  censoriousness  was  unjustifiable  we  will 
not  take  upon  ourselves  to  assert.  But  we  are 
wondering  what  the  newspaper  scribes  will  do 
now  that  Parliament  no  longer  sits.  It  is  much 
easier  to  blame  those  who  do  nothing  for  their  in- 
dolence, than  it  is  honestly  and  intelligently  to 
criticiso  the  performances  of  those  who  are  active ; 
but  it  is  much  easier  to  make  a  show  of  the  latter 
than  it  is  to  write  long  practical  articles  about 
nothing.  Things  wear  a  promising  appearance  as 
yet,  however.  Carelessness  among  railway  offi- 
cials; the  abominable  wickedness  of  military 
officers,  of  which  so  much  has  been  of  late  re- 
vealed; the  inglorious  traffic  of  certain  noble 
lords  in  trades  too  foul  to  be  described;  the 
ravages  of  the  cholera ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
watdilessness  of  our  Admiral  in  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  restless  courage  of  our  Admiral  in  the  Baltic 
— all  these  things  will  afibrd  opportunities  to  the 
most  rampant  patriotism  and  the  most  insatiable 
philanthropy. 

The  end  of  the  session  was  worse  than  the  be- 
ginning. It  did  not  open  mth  any  very  great 
brilliance.  True,  the  Royal  Speech  was  clouded 
with  promises  darkly  announced.  Wo  were  led  to 
expect  law  reform,  parliamentary  reform,  sanitary 
reform,  and  the  Lord  Aberdeen  knows  what  be- 
side. But  very  few  expected  any  of  these  great 
measures  to  pass  while  the  country  was  engaged 
in  a  vaguo  and  absorbing  war ;  and  so  very  few 
are  really  disappointed  that  so  many  of  the  bills 
that  have  been  introduced,  or  that  were  to  have 
been  introduced,  have  been  set  aside.  It  was 
expected,  however,  that  the  sagacity  of  our  states- 
men and  the  eloquence  of  our  senators  would  have 
been  elicited  by  the  great  events  now  taking 
place.  And  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  out  our 
great  men  when  the  session  was  being  fast  brought 
to  a  termination.  But  the  effort  was  ill-arranged 
and  blunderingly  carried  out.  The  consequence 
was  that  three  millions  of  money  were  voted 
away  without  any  conditions ;  the  house  broke  up 
under  a  cloud  of  misunderstandings ;  the  vague- 
ness of  Lord  John  Eussell  received  no  correction 
from  the  severe  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Disraeli;  and 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart  did  nothing  more  practi- 
cal than  pay  questionable  compliments  to  his 
friend,  Loid  Palmerston.  But  the  members  all 
got  jaded  and  fatigued,  and  by  the  cordiality  with 
which  they  assented  to  the  sacrifices  which  com- 
monly distinguish  the  fag  end  of  the  session,  and 
the  indifference  with  which  they  regarded  the  few 
measures  that  were  persisted  in,  they  proved  how 
ready  they  were  for  a  repose  they  had  not  earned, 
or  how  tired  they  were  of  doing  nothing. 

Her  Majesty  dismissed  them  with  brief  thanks 
ODd  Borry  congratulations.  She  read  her  Royal 
Speech  witt  right  BoyalemphawB-,  butttiQB]j^Qh 


itself  was  short,  and  not  very  strong.^    The  i 
praise  it  contained  was  given  to  the  fSdthfal  Coi^^ 
mens  for  their  liberal  supply  of  ways  and  meai:^ 
and  to  the  brave  Turks  for  the  brilliant  sncoi^ 
with  which  they  have  defended  their  ooont^^ 
A  compliment  to  Prance,  a  brief  summary  of  the 
legislation  actually  accomplished,  and  a  sentencv 
of  pious  adoration  completed  this  august  doco- 
ment.    There  was  no  enumeration  of  the  de&ata 
and  failures  of  the  session,  of  course ;  but  all 
these  were  very  coolly  ascribed  to  the  war.   ITor 
was  there  any  allusion  to  the  Germui  Powfin- 
a  significant,  but  yet  inevitable  omission. 

There  would  be  more  than  a  compensation  for 
the  shortcomings  and  mistakes  of  the  Govenuncat 
at  home,  in  the  activity  of  our  troops  abroad ;  H 
unfortunately,  it  has  happened,  for  the  mostpart, 
that  whilst  everything  of  domestic  importance  has 
been  sacrificed  to  the  war,  the  war  itself^  aa&r 
as  our  share  in  it  is  concerned,  has  hardly  jet 
conmienced.  Certainly  our  forces  in  the  Eaaton 
Provinces  of  the  great  theatre  of  conflict  have 
done  nothing  of  which  we  may  be  proud.  Etch 
the  blockade  of  Sebastopol  has  been  caidflady 
maintained,  of  which  the  baneful  excursions  of  ti» 
Russian  Vladimir  are  a  demonstration.  Incite 
of  continued  warnings,  the  commanders  of  oor 
brave  troops  have  selected  pestiferous  spots  ft>r 
their  encampment;  and  this  circumstance, com' 
bincd  with  the  ill-management  of  the  conunu- 
sariat  department,  and  the  monotony  of  inactive 
life,  has  greatly  fostered,  even  if  it  may  not  be 
said  to  have  originated,  the  pestilence  which  noY 
so  extensively  prevails.  In  this  respect  the 
French  suffer  more  than  ourselves.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  spirit  of  dissatisfectM* 
spreads  among  the  people.  And  this  s^u 
rather  provoked  to  greater  impatience  than  otluB^ 
wise  by  the  continual  prediction  that  something 
momentous  and  grand  is  going  to  be  attempted* 
The  Times  has  played  this  tantalising  part  ni  »itr 
seam.  It  is  not  long  since  we  were  told  that  the 
Crimea  was  on  that  very  day  being  attacked  bj 
the  allied  fleets  and  a  military  force  of  90,000 
men.  Sundry  movements  of  the  troops  have 
seemed  to  hint  that  some  such  demonstration  vtf 
intended.  Kothing  has  been  done,  howerer. 
Various  excuses  are  made ;  some  having  reference 
to  cholera,  and  others  to  the  intense  heat  of  the 
weather.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  movement  weie 
ever  really  designed,  it  is  for  some  reason  post- 
poned, and  Englishmen  are  very  anxious  to  knot 
why. 

In  the  Baltic  active  measures  are  being  tabs' 
France  having  sent  out  an  army  of  10,000  men  to 
co-operate  wiUi  theflcets,  and  the  fleetsthemsdres 
having  received  the  valuable  reinforcement  of  a 
number  of  gun-boats.  Sir  Charles  set  immediaielT 
to  work.  His  first  achievement,  and  for  the  sUjsi 
the  first  achievement  of  the  war,  does  him  infinite 
credit.    For,  although  Bomaisimd  and  the  Alaad 
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les  do  not  consiituto  anything  liko  tho  main 
coiities  of  Bussia  in  the  North,  they  do  form  an 
iportant  position.  They  will  afford  excellent 
Ig^ment  for  the  forces,  and  will  undouhtedly 
oome  the  groimdwork  of  thoso  greater  experi- 
ants  which  are  to  follow.  The  style  in  which 
e  troops  were  landed,  the  forts  one  after  another 
jenced,  and  finally,  the  complete  surrender  of 
e  whole — 2,000  men  quietly  laying  down  their 
ms,  are  sources  of  unmingled  satisfaction,  a 
tio&ction  greatly  augmented  by  the  very  trifling 
BB  which  the  exploit  has  cost  us. 
The  most  recent  revelations  of  diplomacy  afford 
oredefinite  information  than  has  before  been  given 

the  objects  of  the  war,  and  of  the  bases  of  any 
igotiations  that  may  possibl^r  arise.     The  reply 

M.  de  Lhuys,  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
flBuTB,  to  the  moderate,  indefinite,  and  cunning 
ispatoh  of  Count  Nesselrode,  and  the  parallel 
•nmomcation  of  Lord  Clarendon,  clearly  enough 
i]^y  that  no  terms  of  peace  will  be  accepted 
hich  do  not  include  the  following  provisions : — 
it.  A  combined  Protectorate  by  all  the  great 
Dxopean  Powers  of  the  Provinces  of  Moldavia, 
TaUachia,  and  Servia ;  2nd.  The  absolute  free- 
mi  of  the  Danube  for  commercial  navigation ; 
:d»  A  limitation,  under  provisions  sanctioned  by 
sneral  European  treaty,  of  the  naval  power  of 
aada  in  the  Black  Sea;  and  4th.  The  mutual 
Hoperation  of  the  great  European  Powers  in 
ooiing  the  religious  rights  of  tho  Christian 
ihjects  of  the  Sultan.  What  this  last  term 
18  to  do  with  the  rest  wo  are  at  a  loss  te  per* 
dye.  Otherwise  the  conditions  may  receive  the 
taiBe  of  temperateness  and  simplest  justice.  By 
hat  agencies  their  fulfilment  will  be  enforced 
smains  to  be  seen.  The  true  policy  would  bo 
iflour  in  the  field.  Only  let  our  arms  be  crowned 
rith  victory,  and  Nicholas  will,  in  full  time  for 
ae  success  of  our  purposes,  be  ready  for  nogotia- 
ixui.  Hiat  such  would  bo  tho  issue  of  miHtary 
rinmph  has  been  already  shown  by  the  evacuation 
f  the  Principalities.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the 
Jnr  to  pretend  that  this  retrognide  step  was 
idopted  out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Austria ; 


but  Europe  is  too  wide  awake  to  believe  the  lie. 
The  bravery  of  the  Turks  has  done  this.  "We 
trust  "  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Austria  "  will 
be  the  occasion  of  no  subterfuges  more  distressing 
than  the  above  mentioned.  We  have  not  lost  our 
distrust  of  this  most  perjured  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  world;  and  we  denounce  it  as  a  black 
shame  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  supplant  the 
chivalrous  troops  of  the  Sultan  on  a  soil  they 
have  redeemed  from  invasion  and  consecrated  by 
noble  deeds  and  by  blood  bravely  shed.  True,  we 
are  begged  to  believe  that  Austria  has  assented  to 
the  terms  specified  above ;  but  we  ask,  is  Austria 
prepared  to  fight  to  the  death  for  Turkish  inde- 
pendence and  for  the  peace  and  freedom  of  Europe  ? 
If  she  he,  why  all  these  delays,  interferences,  and 
mystifications  ?  If  she  be  not,  we  deprecate  her 
co-operation  as  a  danger,  and  her  aUiance  as  a 
disgrace. 

A  Eevolution  in  Spain  has  served  to  divert,  in 
some  degree,  the  attention  so  long  concentrated 
on  the  great  Eastern  Question.  Happily,  the  first 
stages  of  the  crisis  have  passed  over  without  any 
great  violence.  Espartero  has  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  hitherto  has  shown  himself 
able  to  command  them.  Tho  moderation  and 
dignity  of  the  people  have  been  very  striking. 
It  has  been  decided  to  bring  the  notorious  Queen 
Mother  to  account,  with  the  view  of  compelling 
her  to  disgorge  at  least  a  portion  of  the  in- 
calculable treasures  she  has  so  basely  amassed. 
That  she  deserves  this  retribution  none  can  deny ; 
but  whether  it  is  expedient  that  she  should  be 
visited  with  it  many  question.  Other  parties 
will  be  certainly  involved,  and  it  is  to  bo  feared 
that  the  revelations  will  bring  into  existence  new 
constitutional  difficulties  of  a  formidable  kind. 

We  have  space  only  to  express  our  unqualified 
indignation  at  the  facts  brought  to  light  during 
the  various  Court-martials  held  lately  at  Windsor, 
on  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Perry.  Surely  the 
heads  of  our  military  esteblishments  will  at  once 
adopt  vigorous  measures  for  the  purification  of 
all  such  dens  of  infamy  as  that  which  has  just 
been  opened  to  the  public  gaze ! 
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Rusia,  Oermany,  and  the  Eastern  Question.  By 
OtisTAV  DiEZSL.  Translated  from  the  German, 
by  Febderica  Rowan.    London :  Ridgway.    1854. 

J  this  rather  bulky  pamphlet,  published  a  year 
go  in  Germany,  and  now  first  given  in  an  English 
arm,  there  are  not  a  few  of  those  profound  and 
igaciouB  foreshadowings  of  events  which  a  know- 
s^^e  of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  politics 
(ud^le  a  writer  of  observation  to  put  forth  at  a 
sriod  of  crisis.  The  work  commences  with  a 
mr  of  Bussian  nationality,  which,  according  to 


the  author,  has  little  or  no  existence,  independent 
of  the  foreign  element,  wliich  gives  it  life  and 
vigour.  Tho  Sclaves,  whom  he  regards  as  tho 
Russians  proper,  having  no  sense  of  human  rights, 
always  submitting  to  the  stronger,  and  oppressing 
the  weaker — offer  in  themselves  no  basis  upon 
which  a  true  nationality  could  be  founded-y^md 
whatever  national  spirit,"  properly  so  called,  is  to 
bo  met  with  among  Ihcm,  is  owing  to  the  admix- 
ture of  foreigners,  whose  influence  rules  and 
governs  in  every  department.     The  Sclavo  ia  aa 
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deficient  in  morality  as  ho  is  in  true  manliness  : 
he  lies  and  cheats,  plunders  and  robs,  from  habit 
and  instinct,  if  not  from  principle,  knowing  that 
whenever  circumstances  subject  him  to  the  same 
chance,  he  will  in  his  turn  be  the  victim  of  his 
fellow.  This  constitutional  peculiarity  the  Czars 
have  found  it  impossible  to  eradicate,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, wherever  probity  is  essential  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs — a  quality  not  by  any  means 
largely  patronized  in  Russia — ^there  foreigners 
must  be  placed  at  the  head  of  them.  The  result 
of  this  hitherto  has  been,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  some  drawbacks  hardly  worth  mentioning, 
everything  that  is  really  moral,  civilized,  and 
refined  among  the  llussian  people  has  been,  not 
Itussian,  but  German,  English,  Polish,  French, 
&c.,  &c.,  but  in  far  the  greatest  proportion  Ger- 
man .  It  was  the  Germans  who  improved  llussian 
jigriculture,  who  introduced  the  Western  arts  into 
the  Russian  cities  and  the  amenities  of  Western 
manners  into  Russian  life — who  commanded 
Russian  armies  and  who  led  to  Russian  successes, 
whether  in  the  arts  of  war  or  those  of  peace. 
Notwithstanding  the  obligations  he  is  under  to 
him,  the  true  Russ  hates  his  benefactor,  and 
though  he  wears  his  livery — ^for  in  that  light  we 
may  regard  the  apiKjarance  of  civilization  which 
his  Czar  has  compelled  him  to  assume — ^he  would 
cast  off  his  yoke  and  return  to  his  original  bar- 
barism if  he  could  have  his  own  way.  As  Mr. 
Diezel  observes,  they  entertain  a  fanatical  hatred 
of  everything  foreign,  and  are  possessed  of  a 
national  vanity  as  senseless  as  it  is  exaggerated ; 
and  just  as  in  individuals  the  greatest  presumption 
is  sometimes  found  coupled  with  the  greatest 
poverty  of  intellect,  thus  we  find  that  among  the 
f^claves,  the  pretensions  which  they  put  forward, 
and  the  contempt  with  which  they  regard  every- 
thing foreign,  are  in  proportion  to  their  utter  in- 
significance in  reference  to  the  State.  Within  the 
present  century  the  Russian  nation  may  be  said  to 
have  become  divided  into  two  classes.  This  divi- 
sion is  the  result  of  the  contact  of  the  Russian 
army  with  the  various  conditions  and  institutions 
of  the  West  which  was  superinduced  by  the 
wars  of  Napoleon ;  the  two  parties  are,  the  Russo- 
Sclavonic  and  the  European  revolutionary.  Of 
the  latter  Peter  the  Great  is  the  type — the  former 
represents  the  old  Russian  nationaUty.  They  are 
both,  says  the  author  of  this  pamphlet — 

ossentiftlly  Russian,  they  both  desire  to  heal  tlie  disrup- 
tion from  which  t)ic  nation  is  suffering,  and  to  bring 
Europe  under  Russian  rule ;  and  above  all  they  meet  in 
their  common  hatred  of  Germany.  Were  a  revolution 
to  break  out  in  Russia,  whicli  is  certainly  not  probable  at 
the  present  moment,  although  it  must  unavoidably  take 
place  at  a  future  period,  tlie  European  party  would  no 
doubt,  like  the  constitutional  party  in  France,  assume 
the  foremost  place;  but  the  Sclavonic  party  would 
subsequently  make  itself  master  of  the  revolution, 
would  eject  the  foreign  elements,  and  then  return  to 
despotism,  whioh  would  either  degenerate  into  the  old 
Asiatic  stagnation,  or  again  introduce  foreign  elements 
into  Russia,  and  begin  the  cycle  over  again. 

On  the  ground  that  the  Russian  nationality  owes 
its  political  lifo  entirely  to   foreign  elements, 


I  the  very  beginning,  and  having  under  the 

I  favourable  circumstances  been  able  to  i 

;  them  only  superficially,  Mr.  Diezel  aigoes  that  ir 

<  cannot  be  considered  to  possess  sufficient  viti^ 

energy  as  to  render  it  probable  that  it  shall  endnr^ 

For,  in  order  to  vindicate  a  claim  to  be  consider^ 

strong,  a  nation  must  prove  its  vigoor— -as  t^ 

German  nation  did  for  centuries  in  its  stmgi^ 

against  ancient  Rome — as  the  French  did  in  th%j 

struggle  against  England.    Russiay  he  says,  c^ 

point  to  no  such  events. 

From  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars  the  Russians  were  deff- 
vered  by  the  internal  dissolution  of  the  Mongol  empihp; 
not  by  their  own  power  and  ability.  Russia  has  nerer 
tried  her  strength  in  a  great  war  against  an  orguuid 
power,  except  when  she  has  been  attacked ;  and  Guriei 
XII.  and  Napoleon  were  defeated,  not  by  Bossian  skiD, 
but  by  the  elements,  and  this  because  of  the  barlMrooi 
state  in  which  tlie  country  was  sunk.    This  btriMnm- 

ness  constituted  the  real  strength  of  Russia.    

In  all  the  great  European  conflicts,  Russia  has  ihr^i 
endeavoured  to  take  a  part,  in  order  aftorwarda  to  mo- 
gate  to  herself  more  than  half  the  glory,  by  means  of  the 
most  exaggerated  self-laudations;  but  she  has  nerer  ;it 
stood  opposed  as  chief  combatant  to  any  of  the  (Hrgunied 
Western  Powers.  Not  until  tlie  Russians  bare  goM 
til  rough  at  least  some  few  such  struggles  as  all  the  im- 
portant dviU/ed  nations  of  Western  £urc^  SDstiiiied 
during  centuries,-  and  by  which  they  were  not  exhamtd, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  strengthened,  can  they  lay  daim  to 
be  considered  a  vigorous  nationaUty. 

The  following  pertinent  passages  on  tiie  soirject 
of  Russian  policy  are  worthy  of  attention  at  the 
present  moment. 

Not  until  Austria  had  reached  the  limit,  in  reUtkm  to 
Turkey,  which,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  weakness  of  tlte 
Ottoman  Kmpire  she  seemed  unable  to  overstep;  BOt 
until  then  did  the  real  Turkish  poUqy  of  Russit  eoa- 
mence  ;  not  until  then  could  she  hope  to  reap  the  fruiu 
of  her  labours,  that  is  to  say,  to  take  possession  of  thi 
Turkish  prey.  Up  to  that  period  the  Tdrks  andBas- 
sians  were  rather  allies  than  antagonists.  And  do»  oet 
this  state  of  things  continue  in  a  certain  measure  eics 
to  this  day?  Does  not  Russia  in  relation  to  TnriMj 
appear  less  like  a  deadly  foe  than  like  a  kinsmaa  f  bo 
claims  to  have  his  right  of  inheritance  recorded,  ids 
desires  in  preference  to  have  the  matter  amicably settl^ 
and  only  in  the  last  instance  to  have  recourse  to  the  ad 
of  artillery  ?  It  can  never  be  the  object  of  Roast,  tltft 
is  to  say  of  a  wise  Russian  policy,  to  bring  the  Trs^ 
empire  to  a  premature  end ;  Russia  must,  on  the  coo- 
trary,  be  willing  to  wait  patiently  until  death  anive«  ij 
the  natural  course  of  tilings,  being  merely  anxiou^n 
possible,[to  have  her  claims  as  sole  heir  recognized duriDe 
the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  so  that  no  difficulties  mtj 
arise  when  tlio  time  for  taking  possession  is  at  htfi 

The  tnie  field  for  tlio  policy  of  Russia  has  bees, 

is,  and  ever  will  be — Germany,  i,e.y  the  German  Cabioet» 
by  ruling  which  Russia  thinks  that  she  willbeaUd^ 

bravo  tlie  other  powers It  is  only  on  thesid*" 

(icrmany  that  Russia  is  vulnerable.  She  has,  therefoWi 
always  earnestly  endeavoured,  and  she  will  alwaji  cob- 
tinuo  to  endeavour,  to  convert  the  princely  casdei  <* 
Germany  into  strongholds  of  defence  for  henelf ;  tmU 
cannot  be  denied  that  she  has  laboured  most  skilfoUy  aw 
successfully  in  this  direction,  and  that  eren  clearer  m 
unbiassed  men,  nay,  even  true  German  patiiots,hsTe  bi* 
induced  to  laud  Russian  magnanimity  and  disinteicsted- 
ness,  when  they  ought  only  to  have  adnured  ths  finctf^ 
of  Russian  policy. 

Relative  to  the  Eastern  Question,  the  author  ii 
of  opinion  that  the  settlement  of  it  devolves  nato- 


having  required  to  bo  supplemented  by  ttxcm  feom^xoXV^  ^r^oii.  England.    The  revolntionary  nwn- 
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mts  of  1848,  ho  observoB,  could  not  but  have  a 
dnye  influence  on  this  question ;  because  while 
the  oontinental  states  were  weakened  by  them, 
reality  Bussia  imbibed,  so  to  say,  all  the 
aogth  that  they  lost.  This  accession  of  power 
Bussia  has  brought  to  a  head  that  conflict 
nreen  England  and  the  North  which  has  long 
a  ripening. 

row  that  Rossia,  in  consequence  of  the  movements  of 
8,  and  the  part  she  played  on  that  occasion,  has 
ome  the  bearer  and  representative  of  the  so-called 
servattve  policy  of  the  East,  a  revolutionary  system  of 
ley  has  definitively  been  chalked  out  for  England. 
h  Austria  as  the  former  centre  of  the  consen'ative 
'\ey^  it  was  possible  for  England  to  come  to  an  agree 
It;  with  Bussia  she  can  share  advantages, but  she  can 
m  herself  no  community  of  policy.  It  was,  therefore, 
Hitter  of  necessity  that  liussia  should  bo  diplomatically 
Btied  by  England  at  Constantinople ;  and  as  it  cannot 
nipposed  that  Bussia  will  yield  without  a  blow  all  the 
nense  advantages  which  she  has  gained  within  the 
i  ft>ur  years,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the 
inle  will  commence,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to 
Buate  how  long  the  first  act  of  the  drama  will  last. 
■  question  of  the  protectorate  of  the  Greeks,  or  of  the 
weignty  of  the  Porte,  &c.,  is,  therefore,  only  a  se- 
idaqr  one,  the  true  point  at  issue  is  the  antagonism 
ween  England  and  Bussia,  which  can  no  longer  be 
Ipnssed.  England  is  indeed  obliged,  in  connexion 
vwiih  to  support  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  and  to 
lonrour  to  secure  to  the  Greeks  a  better  position,  if 
B  be  compatible  with  the  present  condition  of  Uie 
man  empire.  This  is,  however,  a  position  which 
)  cannot  maintain  for  any  protracted  period.  On  the 
flr  side,  Bussia  undertakes  the  protectorate  of  the 
Jeks,  though  it  is  now  pretty  clearly  proved  that  the 
Iter  number  of  these  are  by  no  means  anxious  to 
te  acquaintance  with  the  Bussian  knout  However, 
rin  hardly  be  possible  to  carry  on  the  struggle  in  this 
iked  way  for  any  length  of  time,  as  victory  or  defeat 
I  be  equally  disastrous  to  the  Ottoman  empire;  but 
I  eontest  will  not  assume  its  true  character  until  this 
pire  has  succumbed  to  its  destiny,  and  the  reconstruc- 
i  of  Byzantine  Greece  comes  to  be  the  point  in  ques- 
1.  Then  the  contest  between  England  and  Bussia 
1  become  exciting,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
^led  Europe ;  forit  will  then  be  the  struggle  of  liberty 
nut  slavery,  of  ci>ilization  against  barbarism,  of 
nan  dignity  against  human  degradation.  In  this 
Bggle  the  great  "  humbug"  of  the  salvation  of  ciWli- 
ion  by  Bussia  will  be  disposed  of,  together  with  the 
rind  illusion  that  Bussia  and  Germany  must  be  fused 
9  one  before  the  Germanic  spirit  can  put  forth  fresh 


The  fourth  and  last  section  of  this  pamphlet 
isiders  the  position  of  Germany  in  relation  to 
)  Eastern  Question.  For  that  we  must  refer 
ite  who  are  interested  to  the  work  itself;  they 
U  find  it  abounding  in  ideas  differing  very  much, 
1  in  nothing  more  than  in  their  boldness  and 
finality,  from  those  which  are  generally  current 
the  all-engrossing  topic  of  the  day.  We  do 
;  endorse  the  dicta  of  Mr.  Diezel — some  of  them 
GKst  are  already  proved  to  be  erroneous,  others 
regard  as  fanciful,  and  others  again  as  un- 
nded ;  but  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
lacterized  by  poHtical  sharp-sightedncss,  and 
philoeophioal  spirit — and  a  rather  startling 
elty  pervades  the  whole.  The  brochure  is 
liiably  rendered  into  English. 


Turkey  Redeemed  from  ExUting  Ahuses,  dc.  By 
F.  A.  Neale,  Esq.  London ;  Eyre  and  Williams, 
10,  Bouverie-street.     1854. 

CoMMEif  euro  with  a  very  brief  summary  of  Turkish 
history,  Mr.  JSTeale  proceeds  in  this  brochure  to 
depict  the  present  social  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Asiatic  Turkey.  He  finds  them  the  subjects 
of  the  grossest  misrule,  and  of  despotism  reduced 
to  its  most  practical  shape — ground  down  by 
monopolists  and  harassed  and  defrauded  by  a 
feudal  aristocracy,  who,  having  the  machinery  of 
justice  in  their  own  hands,  pervert  its  sanctions, 
and  appropriate  its  powers  to  the  purposes  of 
their  own  aggrandisement,  and  to  the  senseless 
oppression  of  the  labouring  masses.  He  finds  the 
most  abominable  rascali^  prevailing  in  every 
department  of  the  executive,  and  fraud  and  roguery 
systematized  in  the  conduct  of  the  government. 
He  describes  with  the  vivacity  and  freshness  of 
an  eye-witness  the  various  classes  and  races  that 
make  up  the  population  of  the  Syrian  cities  in 
the  present  day — and  he  proposes  a  series  of 
remedies  for  the  evils  they  endure,  and  a  plan  for 
the  re-edification  of  the  Turkish  people,  upon  a 
basis  of  stability  and  permanence.  Wo  must 
quote  part  of  a  scene  in  Antioch,  which,  as  de- 
scriptive of  Asiatic  life,  carries  evidence  of  its 
truthfulness : — 

All  the  cocks  in  the  city  liave  been -crowing  for  the 

last  half  hour. When  Mahomet,  the  carpenter, 

starts  up  into  a  sitting  position  upon  his  mattress,  whilst 
rubbing  with  both  hands  his  drowsy  eyelids,  he  calls 
upon  his  faithful  Fatima  to  prepare  him  as  speedily  as 
possible  his  early  cup  of  coffee,  with  the  indispensable 
pipe.  The  wife  is  quickly  obedient  to  the  summons, 
for  she  has  been  brought  up  in  a  school  of  discipline. 
She  runs  across  the  court-yard  and  into  the  little  kitchen 
on  the  opposite  side — the  husband  stalks  sedately  into 
the  centre  of  the  paved-yard,  where  there  is  UKiudly  a 
well  of  fresli  water,  drawing  a  bucket-full  of  which,  he 
goes  through  liis  morning's  ablutions.  Meanwhile  the 
Muezzin-cry  from  a  neighbouring  minaret  warns  the 
Turk  of  the  first  duty  of  mom  upon  waking ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  either  goes  over  to  the  mosque,  or  else 
spreads  his  carpet  and  goes  through  his  orisons,  stand 
ing  with  his  face  towards  the  prophet's  tomb.  These 
completed,  the  coffee  is  supped,  and  the  pipe  smoked  in 
great  contemplation.  If  it  be  early  spring  or  summer  the 
master  of  the  house  amuses  himself  for  half  an  hour  or 
so  digging  or  pruning  about  the  little  garden  that  runs 
round  the  walls  of  the  court-yard.  This  done,  he  throws 
his  loose  horse-hair  mishlaU  over  his  shoulders,  and 
taking  his  pipe  or  tobacco-pouch  emerges  from  his 
harem,  and  threads  his  way  through  the  already  busy 
street,  towards  the  bazaar  where  his  shop  or  workshop 

is  situated. The  shutters  of  his  shop  never 

require  to  bo  lifted  off  or  removed ;  they  open  like  an 
old-fashioned  washstand,  in  the  centre ;  the  top  shutter 
is  hoist«d  up  by  means  of  a  block  aud  pulley,  and  serves 
as  a  covoriug  and  shelter  from  heat  imd  rain ;  the  lower 
shutter  is  let  down  by  the  same  means,  and  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  a  couch  or  divan.  The  interior  of  the 
shop  is  precisely  similar  to  a  large  deal  packing-case, 
surrounded  with  shelves,  the  roof  breaking  out  into  an 
eruption  of  hooks  and  nails,  pendant  from  which  danglu 
in  the  air  ropes  of  onions  and  garlic,  while  the  shelves 
are  piled  up  wiUi  boxes  and  paper  parcels  full  of  a  hetero- 
geneous assortment  of  vendable  commodities 

Bight  across  the  entrance  stretches  a  low  railing ;  aaainst 
these  shopkeepers  and  merchants  arrange  their  cushions, 
and,  spreading  their  carpets  upon  the  lower  shutters, 
they  scat  themselves,  and  a^ipiy  vi^oiou&l^  Ia  %tDi9^^DS)% 
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for  half  an  hour  or  so ;  by  degrees  the  noighbooring 
shops  have  been  occupied  by  their  various  owners ;  the 
compliments  of  the  morning  have  been  exchanged 
amongst  all  passers  to  and  fh) ;  the  busy  hum  of  pur- 
chasers and  vendors  engageil  in  argumentary  eulogiums 
and  deprecatoxy  dissensions,  swell  rapidly  upon  the  air, 
and  the  noise  increases ;  there  is  the  sound  of  sawyers 
sawing—- carpenters  hammering — ^tinkers  jingling — the 
husky  voice  of  the  bellows,  and  tlie  clashing  of  hammers 
upon  anvils — a  Babel  of  sounds  issue  from  every  street 
and  every  thoroughfare,  and  mingling  together  swell 
the  discord  immensely.  The  business  of  the  day  has 
commenced  in  right  down  earnest.  In  addition  to  men, 
women,  and  children,  that  are  thronging  the  streets, 
there  are  long  caravans  of  gawky  camels  stalking 
through  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares,  and  poising 
high  up  in  the  air  two  mighty  bales  of  Manchester 
manufactured  goods,  which  would  annihilate  a  dozen 
foot  passengers  if  they  chanced  to  sUp  and  fall  upon  the 
pavement  These  are  followed  by  fractious  mtdes  and 
prancing  horses ;  then  a  detachment  of  riderless  donkeys 
charge  ftdl  gallop  through  the  streets,  having  deposited 
their  various  burdens  of  fruit,  meat,  vegetables,  bread, 
and  other  evezy-day  necessaries  of  Hfe  in  the  stalls  of 
their  various  proprietors.  There  is  a  strange  din  of 
melancholy  cries  emanating  frt>m  perambulating  vendors 
of  various  sweet-stuffs  and  sherbets.  The  water-carriers 
sprinkle  the  pavement  on  either  side  of  the  road — the 
barber  has  given  a  final  flourish  to  his  razor,  and  shuts 
np  shop  for  that  morning — and  the  butcher  is  hidden 
fh>m  vulgar  gaze  by  a  swarm  of  flies — -just  as  we  enter 
the  busiest  part  of  the  bazaar,  lined  on  either  side  by 
shopkeepers  of  all  creeds,  Turks,  Jews,  and  Christians, 
of  Uie  Greek  and  Armenian  faith,  with  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  Ansarens. 

We  cannot  confess  to  much  faith  in  the  practi- 
cability of  the  remedy  which  Mr.  Neale  proposes 
for  the  cure  of  the  desperate  eyils  under  which  the 
Syrians  labour.  It  would  seem  to  consist  princi- 
pally in  the  confiscation  of  the  ill-gotten  property 
of  the  Beys  and  Ayans,  and  the  summary  punish- 
ment of  the  multitudinous  hordes  of  scoundrels 
who  have  made  a  prey  of  their  simpler  brethren. 
To  us  this  proposition  reads  very  much  like  that 
of  the  mice  for  putting  a  bell  round  the  cat's  neck 
— it  is  a  very  admirable  measure,  but  it  never 
will  be,  and  cannot  be,  accomplished.  Perhaps 
before  trying  it  in  Syria  it  might  be  as  well  to 
make  an  experiment  at  home.  The  English  aris- 
tocracy have  just  the  same  title  to  their  lands  and 
estates  as  have  the  Syrian  lords — the  title,  to  wit, 
of  rapine  and  robbery,  only  of  a  much  older  date 
and  longer  standing.  If  Mr.  Ncalc  can  show  us 
how  to  recover  our  own  inheritance  from  the  grasp 
of  those  who  for  a  thousand  years  have  possessed 
its  exclusive  privileges,  he  wUl  have  a  title  to  be 
beard  on  behalf  of  the  Turks — but  while  we  vir- 
tually admit  that  might  is  right  at  home,  it  would 
be  but  an  anomalous  proceeding  to  commence 
a  crusade  in  vindication  of  a  contrary  dogma 
abroad. 


The  Opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  cotuidered  in  some 
of  its  Relations  to  the  Prospects  of  Art.  By  John 
Buskin,  M.A.  London  :   Smith  and  Elder.    1854. 

Mr.  Busktw,  allowing  to  the  Crystal  Palace  all 
the  merits  that  can  be  justly  claimed  for  it,  takes 
exception  to  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Laing,  in  the 
speech,  pronounced  on  the  day  of  opening,  which 
was  to  the  eSeoi  that  ''  an  entirely  novel  otd<ei 


of  architecture"  has  arisen  among  us.  Hoobjecd 
in  toto  to  the  notion  that  in  magnifying  a  oonaer- 
vatory  we  have  invented  a  new  style  of  architee- 
ture. 

It  is  to  this,  then,  that  our  Doric  and  Palladian  piide 
is  at  last  reduced !  We  hare  vaunted  the  divinity  of  the 
Greek  ideid — ^we  have  plumed  ourselves  on  the  pan^of 
our  Ita^ban  taste— we  have  oast  our  whole  souls  into  tke 
proportions  of  pillars,  and  the  relations  of  order»-«Dd 
behold  the  end !  Our  taste,  thus  exalted  and  disciplinad, 
is  dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  a  few  rows  of  panes  of  i^; 
and  the  first  principles  of  architectural  sublimity,  m  iir 
sought,  are  found  all  the  while  to  have  consisted  mnclj 
in  sparkling  and  in  space. 

From  which  we  might  gather,  if  we  had  not 
known  it  before,  that  Ibr.  Buskin  would  Tilne 
the  smallest  specimen  of  true  (Jothio  art  above  a 
thousand  miles  of  such  ugly  barracks  as  serred  to 
house  in  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition,  or  erea  of 
the  second  and  improved  edition  of  the  aame  now 
crowning  the  heights  of  Sydenham.  He  fean^ 
naturally  enough,  the  effect  of  snch  gUttering 
enormities  upon  the  popular  taste ;  and  he  would 
recall  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  the  heaotifiil 
and  the  true,  to  the  sublime  and  graceful  monu- 
ments of  really  noble  architectue  which  jet 
remain  to  us.  These,  it  appearsy  are  in  dniger 
of  rapid  and  utter  destruction  through  the  injudi- 
cious means  now  taking  to  restore  them.  To 
restore,  in  his  view  (and  he  is  right),  is  to  nun 
them.  He  would  have  them  preserved,  as  long  tf 
time  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  spare  them— pre- 
served as  monuments  and  trophies  of  what 
human  genius  has  accomplished,  not  tampered 
with  by  ignorant  and  sacrilegious  hands  und^  the 
notion,  utterly  vain  and  futile,  of  rcprodiMaDg 
them  in  their  original  state.  In  order  to  their 
preservation  he  proposes  the  establishment  of  a 
society  for  that  express  purpose,  and  makes  an 
appeal  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  to  come  fiv- 
word  at  once  and  enroll  themselves.  Ve  should 
rejoice  to  entertain  the  hope  that  his  appeal  fill 
meet  with  a  general  response. 


The  Flitch  of  Bacon ;  or,  the  Custom  of  Dunmoit.  i 
Tale  of  English  Home,  By  W.  Harbison  Ai-n*- 
WORTH.  With  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert. 
London:  Routledge.    1854. 

EvKKYBODT  knows  the  story  of  the  Dnmno* 
flitch,  and  the  conditions  under  which  a  sev 
married  couple,  after  billing  and  cooing  for  a  ywj 
and  a  day,  might  win  their  bacon.  This  odd 
Essex  custom  is  here  made  the  subject  of  ^ 
romance,  in  which  a  considerable  number  <» 
actors  are  brought  before  the  reader.  There  is* 
pragmatical  blockhead  of  an  innkeeper  and  his 
wife  Nelly,  who  hope  to  win  the  flitch,  hot 
don't ;  there  is  a  young  gamekeeper  who  gets  into 
a  suit  of  armour  for  no  imaginable  reason,  aod 
turns  out  a  young  lord,  and  does  win  the  flitch; 
there  is  a  Dr.  Plot  who  kiUcd  his  fHend,  and 
broke  his  wife's  heart  twenty  years  ago— «nd 
turns  out  to  be  a  baronet,  whose  wife  is  alive  iD 
the  while ;  there  is  a  Captain  Juddock,  who  it  ^ 
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unitigated  beast,  and  would  be  a  buffoon  but 
at  he  is  such  an  ass.  There  is  a  Hose  Wood- 
S0y  the  young  gamekeeper's  wife,  a  good  girl, 
d  best  when  she  holds  her  tongue;  there  is 
m  Baby  a  lass  who  follows  the  hounds,  and  for 
Mm  three  or  four  blockheads  are  sighing  and 
ing,  and  who  marries  a  Sir  Gilbert  Montfitchet, 
bo  ought  to  haye  had  a  round  dozen  at  the 
Dgway,  instead  of  a  beautiful  girl ;  and  there 
9  more  of  the  same  sort,  or  of  any  sort  you 
OQie,  all  crowded  together  at  the  sign  of  the 
Duunow  Plitch,"  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of 
0  story.  Then  there  are  a  number  of  lyrics 
ftsrej^rsed  throughout  the  volume,  of  which  the 
Dowmg  may  serve  as  an  average  specimen  : — 

Cider  good  of  Devonshire — 
That  just  now  is  my  desire. 
Let  the  blockheads  laugh  who  will, 
Qnick,  mine  host,  the  flagon  All 
With  the  admirable  juice 
Which  the  apple-vats  produce. 
Better  'tis,  I  will  maintain, 
Than  the  stuff  you  call  champagne. 
Thirst  I  feel — and  my  desire 
Is  the  drink  of  Devonshire. 

ne  glass  is  sufficient.  The  perusal  of  this  story 
II  made  us  dismally  melancholy — if  any  one 
lids  it  in  search  of  wit,  or  humour,  or  pathos, 
r  probability,  or  common-senso,  he  may  chance 
►  find  out  the  cause  of  our  depression.  The 
ant  is  good — the  illustrations  arc  first-rate. 
Toold  we  could  say  more. 


(fugtof  the  Dramatists.    Edited  by  Robebt  Bell. 
London  :  J.  W.  Tarker.     1854. 

HB  is  the  eighth  published  volume  of  Parker's 
unotated  Edition  of  the  English  Poets.  It  was 
Q^tal  idea  thus  to  collect,  in  one  handful,  as  it 
WB,  the  finest  IjiiQ^  of  the  English  dramatists. 
t  is  often  desirable  to  refer  to  them,  but  hitherto 
baa  not  always  been  practicable — and  it  is 
nither  tedious  process  at  times  even  to  those 
ho  possess  the  volumes  in  which  they  are  to  be 
^und.  They  are  here  arranged,  as  nearly  as  may 
^in  chronological  order,  and  are  accompanied 
r  short  biographical  notices  of  their  authors, 
lany  of  them  arc  sufficiently  curious  productions 
"Wae  which  have  been  floating  in  our  memory 
I  fragmentary  snatches  for  years  we  meet  with 
on  in  a  complete  form  for  the  first  time — others 
%  old  and  familiar  friends,  which  we  are  glad  to 
*  thus  permanently  provided  for.  We  shall  ex- 
•ot  one,  by  Crreene,  which  deserves  to  bo  widely 
Down. 

SAMELA. 
Like  to  Diana  in  her  summer  weed, 
Girt  with  a  crimson  robe  of  brightest  dye, 

Goes  fair  Samela ; 
Whiter  than  be  the  flocks  that  straggling  feed, 
When  washed  by  Arethusa  faint  they  lie, 

Is  fair  Samela ; 
As  fair  Aurora  in  her  morning  grey, 
Decked  with  the  ruddy  glister  of  her  love, 
Is  fair  Samela ; 
Like  lovely  Thetis  on  a  calmed  day, 
Whenas  her  brightness  Neptune's  fancy  move, 
Shines  fair  Samela ; 


Her  tresses  gold,  her  eyes  like  glassy  streams, 
Uer  teeth  are  pearl,  the  breasts  are  ivory, 

Of  fair  Samela ; 
Her  cheeks,  like  rose  and  lily,  yield  forth  gleams, 
Her  brows  bright  arches  framed  of  ebony ; 

Thus  fair  Samela 
Passeth  fair  Venus  in  her  bravest  hue, 
And  Juno  in  the  show  of  majesty, 

For  she's  Samela  ; 
Pallas  in  wit,  all  three,  if  you  will  view, 
For  beauty,  wit,  and  matchless  dignity 

Yield  to  Samela. 


History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Time,  By  William  Deans. 
Fullarton  and  Co.,  London  and  Edinburgh.    1854. 

The  demand  for  information  on  the  sabject  of 
Turkey  and  her  anteeedents,  whieh  followed  upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  has  given  birth 
to  few  better  volumes  than  the  one  before  us. 
Though  not  a  complete  history  of  the  Turkish 
people,  the  preparation  of  which,  as  the  author 
observes,  would  involve  an  amount  of  labour  ex- 
tending over  many  years  and  through  many 
volumes — it  is  yet  a  careful  and  conscientious 
summary  of  the  most  important  events  of  that 
history ;  and  while  brief  enough  to  be  conveniently 
perused  by  the  general  reader,  is  yet  sufficiently 
detailed  and  comprehensive  to  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  exercise  a  judgment  upon  Eastern  affairs.  The 
writer  has  used  a  wise  discrimination  in  dwelling 
at  greater  length  upon  the  transactions  of  our  own 
times,  and  in  describing  with  vigour  and  ani- 
mation, and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  historian,  tho 
noble  struggle  for  Greek  independence — the  de- 
struction of  the  Janizaries — the  war  against  Kussia 
in  1828-9 — the  rebellion  of  Mehemet  Ali — and 
the  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Czar  which  led 
to  the  present  alliance  against  him.  The  con- 
cluding chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  present  state  of  Turkey,  political,  social, 
and  domestic,  and  though  all  too  brief,  will  be 
found  pithy  and  impartial.  The  volume  bears 
marks  of  hastiness  in  composition;  exhibiting 
here  and  there  some  grammatical  delinquencies 
which  the  author  will  doubtless  delete  in  a  second 
edition. 


"  ChassicaV'  Instruction :  Its  Use  and  Abuse.  Lon- 
don :  John  Chapman.  1854.  (Library  for  tho 
People) 

This  elaborate  essay  appeared  in  the  Westminster 
Review  for  October,  1853.  It  is  here  reprinted, 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  many  curious  and 
interesting  matters,  with  a  view  to  popular  cir- 
culation. It  advocates  the  same  changes  in  our 
educational  practice  which  Sydney  Smith  advo- 
cated forty  years  ago.  The  author  would  postpone 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  favour  of  that  of 
French  and  German  and  tlic  living  tongues — an^ 
he  would  defer  tlie  acquiicment  of  these  until  tho 
pupil  is  old  enough  at  least  to  know  what  he  is 
about,  that  he  may  learn  by  heart  and  not  by  rote. 
He  shows  that  much  valuable  time  would  be  saved 
by  the  general  adoption  of  eufib.  9^  ^^^asi^  «sA\&.'daK<^ 
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grievonB  practical  absurdities  avoided.   It  appears  i  It  is  not  now  clouds  that  yawn  like  gntTes  buit  annder! 

to    us    that   the    reform    for    which    ho    pleads    is    "^^  *^^   alarmine!  rolling!  roarinal   MttlimrtlimuW! 

inevitable,  and  that  the  present  essay  is  well  cal- 
culated to  hasten  its  accomplishment. 


Th^  Czar,  the  late  King  of  the  Poles,  and  hU  Daugh- 
ter, (to.  An  Historical  and  Epic  Poem,  written 
like  a  novel,  in  a  new  style.  By  S.  Cornelius. 
London  :  Piper  and  Co.     1854. 

An  epic  poem  does  not  come  to  hand  every  day, 
and  when  it  does,  demands  to  be  treated  with 
dignified  sobriety.  Let  us  be  grave.  The  sage 
Cornelius,  aware  that  much  fine  poetry  has  already 
been  written,  teUs  us  that  he  rests  his  claim  to 
notice  upon  the  novelty  of  his  performance.  "We 
are  to  regard  his  work  as  a  species  of  trilogy — 
the  first  part,  he  says,  is  "  in  the  style  of  Gold- 
smith's 'Edwin  and  Angelina;'  the  second  in 
my  own ;  and  the  remainder  as  I  thought  proper." 
Good.  When  a  son  of  Parnassus  brings  us  fresh 
draughts  from  Helicon  we  should  be  grateful.  0 
for  a  draught  of  vintage  !  &c.  Let  us  sip  from 
the  first  part,  "  in  the  style  of  Goldsmith."  Here 
is  a  taste. 

Elizabeth  oft  fished  in  lakes : — 

Ensnared  the  finny  tribes : 
She  feared  not  wolves,  or  bears,  or  snakes, 

That  crowd  Siberian  wilds. 


Her  close-fitted  leg,  foot,  and  ancle— 
The  shape  of  her  thigh  see !    .    . 

O'er  her,  Minerva,  throw  thy  mantlo. 
Or  sham'd  wisdom  would  be ! 


She's  a  pictore  by  heaven  painted. 

Unconscious  of  her  charms, 
Showing  a  well-proportioned  leg, 

With  fine  round  moulded  arms. 

Delicious !  but  wo  dare  not  indulge  in  too  much 
of  this  sort  of  voluptuous  intoxication,  **  in  the 
style  of  Goldsmith."  Let  us  sip  again  from 
the  proper  Hippocreno  of  the  sage  Cornelius — 
''  my  own"  style.  Idealising  Elizabeth  into  ''  Miss 
Springer,"  this  is  how  be  does  it.  Smoloff  is 
away. 

Of  his  charmer  day  and  night  he  dreamed, 

Hoping  shortly  to  meet  her ; 
But  soon  hope's  bright  rays  no  longer  beamed 

Knowing  his  father's  order. 

Yet  Miss  Springer  a  wish  had  express'd 

To  her  kind  parent's  saviour; 
She  without  guile  had  earnestly  presa'd 

Smoloff  to  call  and  see  her. 

Our  heroine  smil'd,  to  him  was  kind. 

The  which  caus'd  his  confusion ; 
Yet  her  soul  was  entirely  blind 

To  gay  love's  soft  illusion. 

Exquisite  abandonment  of  guileless  simplicity! 
How  fascinating  is  the  picttire !  But  time  presses, 
and  we  cannot  pause  to  dwoU  on  it — having  to 
make  a  third  plunge  into  the  troubled  depths  of 
that  style  which  the  sage  Cornelius  ''thought 
proper"  to  write  when  destiny  and  foul  weather 
put  him  upon  hie  mettle.    Here  goesl 


'Tis  the  alarming !  rolling  !  roaring !  rattling  thonder! 
The  earth  beneath,  e'en  the  skies  seem  torn  asunder! 
Guilty  men  then  tremble;    are  struck  with  fear  md 

wonder, 
like  detected   thieves  made  prisoners  while  ikinDg 

their  plunder ! 

Think  of  tliat,  ye  Balders  and  FestiueB,  and  sool- 
dreamers,  and  Imock  under!  We  account  oonehes 
hte  terque  heati  to  be  living  among  men  when  thii 
histoncal  epic  makes  its  appearance  to  chum  and 
bless  mankind.  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  doe ! 
When  a  grateful  public  shall  award  the  baji  to 
Cornelius,  or  crown  him  with  his  deserts  in  anj 
shape — "  may  we  be  there  to  see." 


Ince*B  OutUnee  qf  English  History.    With  a  Oenei- 
logical  Chart     London :  Gilbert     1854 

A  iTEW,  enlarged,  and  improved  edition  of  alittlfl 
work  which  has  long  been  favourably  known  in 
schools  and  families.  It  is  admirably  calcolated 
to  do  what  it  pretends  to  do — that  is,  to  put  tlie 
young  pupil  in  jwssession  of  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  leading  events  of  Eng^h  IMnrj. 


Minstrelsy  of  War ;  with  Selections  from  Mwxfr 
laneous  and  Dramatic  Poems,  By  Alibed  B. 
EicHABDs.    London:  Blackwood.    1854. 

Mb.  Richaeds  is  a  writer  who  is  not  to  be  ex- 
celled in  vigour  and  earnestness;  what  he  meniis 
ho  always  says  in  most  unmistakable  hmgW* 
and  sometimes  with  a  vociferous  kind  of  cfmdoai 
which  might  be  modified  greatly  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage and  to  the  furtherance  of  the  object  Im 
has  in  view.  If  intemperate  roeech  weie  tt 
evidence  of  genius,  he  would  be  the  greatest  nn 
of  the  day — fate,  however,  has  so  willed  it  W 
men  of  such  combative  instincts  never  do  irieU 
very  powerful  weapons — ^if  it  were  othenriMi 
soaety  would  go  to  wreck.  The  hatred  of  thii 
gentleman  to  the  men  of  the  peace  movemot 
amounts  to  a  morbid  monomania;  bat  fromiii 
very  excess,  and  from  its  somewhat  ludkroii 
form  of  expression,  it  is  not  likely  to  do  tta 
much  harm,  and  probably  it  has  tiie  merit  of 
ajQPording  them  some  occasional  amusement  1%0 
verse  of  Mr.  Eichards  has  a  characteristic  reieD- 
blance  to  his  prose — it  is  racy  and  stzong,  rdtf 
than  striking  and  impressive ;  always  respeetdifei 
it  is  never  noble  or  beautiful,  and  seems  tlie 
result  of  a  powerful  imitative  fiiicalty  rather  ftn 
the  spontaneous  outpourings  of  thought  or  fediBf* 
From  the  '*  Minstrelsy  of  War"  we  quote 

A  CHANT  FOB  COLT. 

TO  BE   SUNG  BT  THE  BBITISH  ASMY. 

Amid  the  latest  toys  of  MwRf 

Away  with  shams  and  cheaters, 
Here's  England  with  the  <*  Stripes  and  Stan,* 

Hurrah  fbr  Colt's  repeaters! 
We'll  make  the  Russian  bear  sing  small. 

And  bid  *"  Old  Nick "  knock  under; 
Come,  boys,  let's  qniokly  ope  the  ball, 
\  kad  blaze  away  like  thunder. 
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there's  millions  up  in  anus 
lia  and  Circassia, 
iTes  that  try  to  give  us  qualms 
ing  us  we're  rash  here  : 
th  soldiers,  one  to  three 

foreigners  we  back  'em ; 
Colt's  pistols,  why  d'ye  see, 

eighteen  we'll  whack  'em. 

li  and  Giurgevo, 
leezekof-tschishupwisky, 
irards  like  brave  boys  we'll  go, 
OBoms  light  and  frisky. 
ids,  we'll  show  'em  now  a  trick, 
Bcious  nobs  they've  missed  all ; 
ndless  music  in  the  click 
1*8  audacious  pistol. 

we  leave  behind  are  sweet, 
ny  is  still  sweeter ; 
I  ye,  fighting  is  a  treat 
lolt's  far-famed  repeater ; 
cy,  **  Not  so  much  I  fear 
tm*ve  got  that  six-shooter." 
d  and  kissed  her  grenadier, 
llant  six-foot  suitor. 

ia  join  the  Kussian  beai^ 
a  befriends  us ; 
the  breed  she  cannot  spare, 
mous  CoU  she  lends  us. 
and  Newmarket  late 
Jc'd  our  English  horses, 
3  is  still  the  **  Emperor's  plate," 
ghUy  changed  the  course  is. 

in,  lads,  to  drum  and  fife, 
[iok  "  this  day  shall  me  it ; 
ht  like  lions  in  the  strife 
lain  "  Brown  Bess"  to  do  it ; 
e  this  famous  tool  you've  got, 
)d,  ramm'd,  and  ready, 
i  hurrah  for  Colt's  six-shot — 
forward,  boys !    Be  steady ! 

1  candour  state  that  there  are  many 
B  in  the  volume  than  those  above 
;  there  are  also  many  worse.     Perhaps 

the  miscellaneous  poems  is  "The 
jht/*  but  it  is  marred  by  much  un- 
scnesS;  and  is  too  long  for  quotation. 

Dramatic  Extracts  we  notice  the 
lOre  serious  and  success^l  study :  the 
>mwell  with  the  dead  body  of  Charles 

superior  to  any  of  the  lyrics,  and 

power  which  few  persons  would 
the  author  of  the  War  Minstrelsy. 


we,  Petrarch,  On  the  Character  of 
Agamemnon,  TheHenriad.  Anthology. 
Q  BoBERT  Guthrie  Macgregor  Lon- 
ii.  Elder,  and  Co.     1854. 

)ften  that  military  men  devote  their 
16  pursuits  of  poesy ;  from  the  days  of 

before,  soldiers  have  been  authors, 
>wn  time  the  men  of  the  sword  have 

use  of  the  pen  to  supplement  their 
ources  or  to  serve  a  pubHo  cause ;  but 
call  to  mind  just  now  any  gallant 
from  sheer  devotion  to  the  muse  has 
>ted  such  a  serious  undertaking  as  in 
tioQ  of  this  well-filled  volume  Mr. 
hat  aocomplished.  Nothing  but  an 
d  deeply-seated  love  of  poetry  could 


prompt  a  man  to  such  a  task — and  he  must  possess 
no  oi^ary  powers  to  be  able  to  perform  it  half 
so  well  as  it  is  here  performed.  There  is  not  an 
imperfect,  hardly  an  unmusii^,  line  in  the  whole 
six  hundred  pages,  and  the  sense  of  the  original, 
if  not  in  all  cases  scrupulously  rendered — which 
may  be  a  matter  of  question  in  some  instances — 
is  for  the  most  part  correctly  transferred.  The 
Odes  of  Petrarch,  as  here  given,  have  been  already 
published,  and  were  fSavourably  noticed  in  our 
columns  three  years  ago.  We  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  transcribe  a  few  of  the  sonnets,  from 
Petrarch  and  other  Italians,  for  the  gratification 
of  our  readers.  The  following  by  Filicaja  is  well 
known : — 

TO  ITALY. 

Italia,  my  Italia,  thou  who  hast 

The  unhappy  gift  of  beauty,  from  which  flows 

A  fatal  dowry  of  unnumbered  woes 

O'er  thy  sweet  brow  by  shame  and  sorrow  cast: 

0  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  or  else  less  fair, 
That  those  who  on  thy  charms  now  fondly  dote. 
And  falsely  now  those  charms  to  death  devote. 
Less  fondness  or  more  fear  for  thee  might  bear. 

1  should  not  then  see  these  arm*d  torrents  pour'd 
Down  the  tall  Alp,  nor  view  Po's  tranquil  wave 
Red  with  our  blood  revive  the  Gallic  horde ; 
Nor,  doubtftil  of  thy  children,  hear  thee  crave 
The  dangerous  succour  of  the  stranger's  8word-<— 
Victor  or  vanquish'd,  still  alike  the  slave. 


Where  is  thine  arm,  Italia  ?  why  dost  thou 

Trust  the  false  stranger  ?  fierce  alike,  to  mo 

And  fatal  seem  thy  friends  and  foes  to  be ; 

Both  once  obey'd  thee;  both  oppress  thee  now. 

Thus  then  thy  honour,  thus  the  fame's  pure  glow 

Of  thy  once  mighty  empire  keep'st  thou  free  ? 

Thus  to  the  ancient  valour,  which  to  thee 

Vow'd  its  dear  faith,  is  kept  thine  idle  vow. 

Ay,  go !  divorce  thy  pristine  worth  !  unite 

With  sloth,  'mid  blood  and  groans  sleep  undismay'd ! 

Supinely  sleep  on  ruin's  tottering  height ! 

Sleep,  vile  adultresa,  till  the  thirsty  blade 

Avenging  wake  thee,  in  thy  luxurj-'s  night. 

Naked  and  shameless  by  thy  wanton  laid. 

The  following  are  from  Petrarch : — 

SONNET  XXVni. 

Alone  and  pensive,  the  deserted  plain, 
With  tardy  pace  and  sad,  I  wander  by ; 
And  mine  eyes  o'er  it  rove,  intent  to  fly 
Where  distant  shores  no  trace  of  man  retain ; 
No  help  save  this  I  find,  some  cave  to  gain 
Wliere  never  may  intrude  man's  curious  eye. 
Lest  on  my  brow,  a  stranger  long  to  joy, 
He  read  the  secret  fire  which  makes  my  pain. 
For  here,  mcthinks,  the  mountain  and  the  flood 
Valley  and  forest  the  strange  temper  Imow 
Of  my  sad  life  conceal'd  from  others'  sight — 
Yet  where,  where  shall  I  find  so  wild  a  wood, 
A  way  so  rough  that  there  lovo  cannot  go 
Communing  with  me  the  long  day  and  night? 

SONNET  CLXXXIIL 

mornikg. 

Of  birds  the  wak*ning  warble  and  fond  wail, 
The  voice  of  liquid  crystals  that  pursue 
Their  lively  race  the  bright  fresh  river  through, 
At  early  mom  with  music  fill  the  vale; 
She,  whose  true  love  can  ne'er  forget  or  fail. 
The  snow  whose  face,  whose  tresses  gold  outdo 
Combing  her  old  man's  hair  of  silvexy  hue. 
Wakes  me  with  genial  NatureT^  ^^nte^ViwSL 
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To  greet  the  morning  and  its  mate  the  san, 

Bui  more  that  other  orb,  beneath  whose  power 

I  still  as  erst  am  dazzled  and  undone. 

Doth  have  I  seen  in  tlie  same  spot  and  hour 

Together  rising,  this  the  stars  to  dim, 

That  from  Heaven's  fane  to  extinguish  even  him. 

SONNET  LII. 

PET&ABCH  BEYI8IT8  VAUCLUSE. 

I  feel  mine  ancient  air :  and  see  where  rise 
Mine  own  sweet  hills  where  sprung  that  star  so  bright 
"Which,  while  heav'n  pleas'd,  with  passion  and  delight. 
As  now  with  tears  and  sorrow,  filled  mine  eyes. 

0  vain  and  foolish  thoughts  !  hopes  bom  to  fade ! 
Turbid  the  stream,  the  green  bowers  in  decay, 
Empty  and  cold  the  nest  in  which  she  lay, 
Where  now  I  live,  where  dead  I  would  be  laid  : 

1  hop'd  from  the  bright  eye  which  tired  my  breast, 
From  the  soft  sighs,  she  might  at  length  afford 
To  my  worn  wounded  soul  some  hope  of  rest 
But  no— I  serv'd  a  stem  and  thankless  lord ; 
Alive,  with  a  vain  flame  he  let  me  bum, 

And  dead,  he  leaves  me  o'er  the  dust  to  mourn. 

These  translations  will  speak  for  themselves.  The 
whole  of  the  Italian  poems  of  Petrarch  have  been 
thus  efficiently  rendered  by  Mr.  Macgregor.  The 
volume  contains  besides  the  translations  of  the 
Agamemnon  of  Alfieri — the  Henriado  of  Voltaire, 
and  anumber  of  selections  from  ancient  and  modem 
authors. 


Notes  of  a  Traveller  on  the  SocUtl  and  Political  State 
of  France^  Pruma^  Sicitzerlamly  Itahh  and  other 
Parts  of  Europe,  durimj  the  present  Century.  By 
S.  liAiNG,  Eso.  (Travellers'  Library,  Parts  55 
and  50.)     London :  Longman  and  Co.     1854. 

Mr.  Latno's  reputation,  both  as  a  traveller  and 
an  author,  is  extremely  well  known  to  that  class 
of  travellers  who  perform  all  their  journeys 
within  the  comfortable  embrace  of  their  own 
easy  chairs.  No  man  has  travelled  to  a  better 
purpose  or  made  the  record  of  his  wanderings  the 
medium  of  more  valuable  information.  He  goes 
abroad  not  merely  to  see  what  is  to  be  seen  by 
the  eye  of  observation,  with  or  without  spectacles, 
but  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery  from 
the  shows  and  seemings  of  society  everywhere, 
and  to  reveal  to  us  the  actual  condition  of  the 
peoples  among  whom  he  sojourns,  that  we  may 
loam  wisdom  by  contemplating  them  as  they  are. 
The  work  before  us  is  already  an  established 
authority,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  thus  cheaply 
reproduced  for  the  general  benefit. 


The  Vision  of  Midsummer  Mo  thing's  Dream,    By 
F.  Starr.     Norwrich :  Mercury  Office.     1854. 

Mb.  Starr,  who  some  time  ago  wrote  an  amusing 
book,  setting  forth  the  experiences  of  a  bagman 
for  twenty  years,  has  lately  turned  prophet,  and 
seer,  and  something  else  besides,  which  we  need  not 
specify.  The  present  work,  which  appears  to  be 
the  second  of  the  mysterious  or  prophetical  order, 
is  dedicated  admiringly  to  the  author  of  the 
"Coming  Struggle."  We  must  confess  to  our 
H^fer  inability  to  comprehend  what  it  is  about — and 
majr  confoBa  further  that  wo  should  \)e  ©xkcmaVj 


sorry  to  be  made  the  subject  of  any  illuminaticn 
with  regard  to  it.  We  have  done  with  all  socli 
incomprehensible  revelations  long  ago,  andhaTing 
been  nauseated  with  them  ourselves,  can  haidlj 
be  expected  to  commend  them  to  our  rcaden. 


The  Siege  of  Silistria,    A  Poem.    By  W.  T.  Thow- 
TON.    London :  Longman  and  Go.     1854. 

<'Thb  fatal  facility"  of  the  octosyUaMc  metre 
may  have  tempted  Mr.  Thornton  to  the  hutj 
composition  of  mis  trifle :  it  will  add  nothiog  io 
his  reputation,  as  it  contains  nothing  worthj  the 
name  of  poetry.  The  following  are  about  fte 
best  lines  in  the  book,  and  they  are  notiung  to 
boast  of: — 

....    from  an  inner  barricAde, 

In  haste,  of  earth  and  rubbish  made, 

The^  poor  a  murderous  fusillade, 

Rakmg  the  Russian  fh)nt  and  flank, 

And  stretching,  on  the  death-strewn  bank, 

In  tr&Qsveifte  layers,  file  and  rank. 

In  shreds  by  that  fdl  tempest  torn. 

Staggers  and  sways  the  hope  forlorn. 

Backward,  perforce,  some  paoes  borne. 

But,  while  around  his  comrades  fall. 

Proof  seema  there  one  'gainst  whirrhig  baO, 

Who  onward  clambers  before  alL 

Hurrah !  upon  the  topmost  wall 

Stands  young  Count  Orloff's  figure  taU, 

And  raises  high  bis  gleaming  blade, 

And,  with  its  downward  sweep,  has  laid  * 

The  nearest  Moslem  at  his  feet : 

But  not  again  may  he  repeat 

His  stroke,  for  numbers  hem  him  romid, 

And  'neath  a  well-directed  wound 

That  Amaut  hand  with  handspike  deals 

Full  on  his  unarm'd  side,  he  reels 

And  sinks  back  senseless  on  the  gronnd. 

Ycrses  of  this  kind  might  bo  ground  off  by  a 
machine  at  the  rate  of  thousands  a  day.  It  is  not 
thus  that  deeds  of  arms  are  wortMy  soi^ 
perhaps  if  our  fleets  and  armies  arouse  fhemadTe^ 
and  strike  the  blow  they  have  gone  forth  to  stnke, 
we  may  chance  to  hear  the  echo  of  their 
in  a  nobler  strain. 


Clouds  and  Sunshine ;  or,  Truth  and  Error,  By  Mut 
Alicia  Taylor.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Monn. 
London :  J.  F.  Shaw.     1854. 

The  author  of  this  book,  whom  we  presmne  to  be 
a  very  young  lady,  deprecates  critiouan,  and  lib 
for  a  lenient  judgment  from  those  who  mi^  frvoff 
her  with  a  perusal.  With  the  sincerest  mdiBft- 
tion  to  be  indulgent  to  young  writers,  we  oflUMt 
conscientiously  withhold  all  cenmire  firam  api^ 
duction  so  feeble,  frivolous,  and  blonderisg,  tfi 
withal,  notwithstanding  the  modeet  aasomptioatf 
the  preface,  so  pretentious  as  this.  A  voliDM 
that  carries  the  words  **  Truth  and  Enor"  vp^ 
its  title-page,  professes  at  least  to  be  written  bj 
one  to  whom  we  may  reasonably  look  for  »■• 
degree  of  enlightenment — and  seeing,  further,  that 
it  is  edited  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Qiurch  of  £n|r 
land,  we  might  be  justifled  in  expecting  to  find  it 
a  specimen  of  tolerably  good  English.  £zpecf>* 
tiona  of  this  kind,  howeveFy  are  very  qpeedilj 
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inpated  upon  perusal.  The  following  sample 
f  the  lady's  stylo  is  culled  from  the  very  first 

Kdming  and  evening  Lady  Grey  panotnally  visited 
h«  nursery ;  and  to  hor  Edith  first  lisped  her  infant 
n^er  her  constant  companion,  and  a  remarkably  intelli- 
liot  little  being,  at  five  years  of  age  she  knew  as  mach 
f  mmy  do  at  seven.  To  her,  the  greatest  delight  were 
he  mornings  spent  in  her  mother's  boadoir,  where,  after 
I  keg  and  happy  ramble  ¥rith  her  nurse,  in  the  park  and 
raods  of  her  father's  noble  domain  (Gainsborough 
3Md6),  seated  in  a  little  chair  which  Lady  Grey  had 
Mnelf  embroidered,  she  was  accustomed  to  begin  her 
■bDt  studies ;  "line  upon  line,"  that  sweet  and  favourite 
ttHtration  of  Scripture  for  children,  forming  the  princi- 
riptrt,  assisted  by  the  magnificent  large  Bible,  with  its 
Nntiful  pictures  and  still  more  enchanting  binding,  to 
Mr  childish  eyes,  which  lay  usually  upon  a  small  table 
Mle  Lady  Grey's  sofa,  &c.,  &c, 

Che  eyes  of  the  child,  he  it  ohserved,  lay  usually 
ipon  a  small  tahle  !  This  is  the  sort  of  stuff,  hoth  as 
0  matter  and  style,  of  which  the  volume  is  made 
ip— the  united  efforts  of  Miss  Taylor  and  the 
6t.  F.  S.  Moysey,  Rector  of  Coombe,  Somerset, 
«ve  not  avail^  to  produce  anything  better — and 
lerefore  our  readers  may  probably  tliink  us  borne 
It  in  questioning  whether  the  cause  of  "  Truth '' 
amis  "Error,"  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
teir  adTocacy.  **  Clouds  and  Sunshine  "  is  a  nar- 
tive, — we  would  call  it  a  tale  or  a  romance  but 
lat  it  has  no  plot — ^written  with  the  view  of 
qposing  the  errors  of  Puseyism  and  of  illustrating 
le  spirit  and  influence  of  evangelical  religion, 
nfortunately  for  the  success  of  her  object  the 
ir  authoress  is  as  grossly  ignorant  of  the  real 
fects  of  vital  godliness  upon  the  mind  and  heart 
a  the  one  hand,  as  she  is  of  the  constituents  of 
Wyism  on  the  other.  Her  theology  is  the  thin- 
ttt»  baldest,  scantiest,  feeblest  dribble  that  ever 
mended  to  exbt — and  it  matters  not  a  straw 
■to  the  balances  of  what  sect  or  denomination 
Mr  weight  maybe  thrown.  Her  characters  move 
aniljr  in  the  upper  walks  of  life,  but  they  speak 
ibgmmable  EngUsh,  and  one  and  all  of  them 
Mpiire  to  be  sent  back  to  school  to  repair  their 
fntaz.    The  authoress  herself  is  iu  the  same 

Ecament,  and  should  article  herself  to  Lindley 
^.ay  forthwith.  We  counsel  her,  if  she  should 
•Wr  write  again,  which  wc  do  not,  however,  re- 
ttnmend,  to  discard  the  villanous  habit  of  mixing 
ttingled  and  barbarized  French  with  bad  English 
— iot  to  let  any  one  promise  "  to  didommager 
»" — ^not  to  allow  a  boy  to  learn  his  lessons,  or 
Vjrthing  else,  with  njeu  d'etprit  natural  to  him 
— ftor  his  mamma  to  be  ehhued  with  his  genius — 
»r  to  send  her  heroine  to  the  ball  in  a  Tarlatane 
'dM29 /prearranged  in  bandeaux,  even  though 
Ae  be  not  converted.  These,  and  such  like  flights 
•f  luicy,  win  not  make  a  literary  reputation — 
■d  we  are  afraid  they  will  not  do  very  much 
turaids  Miss  Taylor's  avowed  object,  the  rccom- 
Mndation  of  the  simple  gospel  of  Christ. 

immif  Memoriee  of  Foreign  Lands.  By  Mas. 
HiJUiiET  Beecheb  Stowe.  London:  S.  Low, 
8oD,  and  Co.    1854. 

MAIS  Hn.  Stowe  Bhoul4  write  a  book  on  the 


subject  of  her  visit  to  England  was  no  more  than 
everybody  expected ;  and  seeing  that  her  whole 
progresgj  through  the  "  old  country "  was  little 
else  than  one  continuous  ovation,  it  is  but  natural 
that  her  remembrances  should  be  all  of  the 
pleasant  kind.  She  tells  us  in  her  preface  that 
the  volume  was  written,  not  for  an  English,  but 
for  an  American  public,  and  thai  she  could  have 
been  well  pleased  had  there  been  no  prospect  of 
publication  in  England.  We  can  understand  such 
a  feeling  well  enough,  and  are  not  disposed  to  be 
critical  in  reference  to  the  literary  merits  or  de- 
merits of  a  work  which  has  no  other  pretensions 
than  that  of  being  a  simple  chronicle  of  facts 
which  it  was  pleasant  to  record,  and  of  opinions 
formed  from  the  impressions  of  the  moment.  In 
fact-  there  is  very  little  here  to  criticise — ^much 
readable  gossip  there  is,  and  expression  is  occa- 
sionally given  to  some  unique  views  regarding 
England  and  English  men  and  women  and  things. 
A  few  extracts  may  be  welcome  to  our  readers. 
The  first,  however,  shall  be  from  an  epistle  of  an 
over-candid  Scotch  bachelor,  who,  dating  from 
Stonehaven,  writes  to  Mrs.  Stowe  at  Aberdeen  to 
put  her  on  her  guard  against  his  countrymen. 

By  the  time  this  gets  your  length  (says he)  the  fouk 
o*  Aberdeen  will  he  shewiu  ye  ofi"  as  a  rare  animal,  just 
arrived  frae  America ;  tlie  wife  tliat  writ  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.  I  wad  like  to  see  ye  mysel,  hut  I  canna  win  for 
want  o*  siller ;  and  as  I  thought  ye  might  bo  writing  a 
buke  about  the  Scotch  when  ye  get  hame,  hae  just  sent 
ye  this  bit  auld  Key  to  Sawney's  cabin. 

And  then  he  recommends  her  to  make  certain 
inquiries  in  order  to  get  at  the  true  state  of 
affairs  in  Scotland  generally  and  in  Aberdeen  in 
particular.     Says  he  : — 


Diana  forget  to  speer  at  - 


- ;  if  it  was  true  that 


he  flagget  three  laddies  in  the  beginning  o*  last  year, 
for  the  three  following  crimes :  first,  for  the  crime  of 
being  bom  of  puir  ignorant  parents;  second,  for  the 
crime  of  being  left  in  ignorance ;  and,  third,  for  the 
crime  of  having  nothing  to  eat.  Dinna  be  telling  when 
ye  gang  hame  that  ye  rode  on  the  Abenleen  railway, 
made  by  a  hundred  men  who  were  all  iu  the  Stonehaven 
prison  for  drunkenness,  nor  above  five  could  sign  their 
names.  If  the  Scotch  kill  ye  with  over  feeding  and 
making  speeches,  be  sure  to  send  this  hame  to  tell  your 
fouk  that  it  was  Queen  Pllizabeth  who  made  the  first 
European  law  to  buy  and  sell  human  beings  like  brute 

beasts In  the  capital  of  her  ancient  kingdom, 

when  ye  are  in  our  country,  there  are  eight  hundred 
women  sent  to  prison  ever^-  year  for  the  first  time.  Of 
fifteen  thousand  prisoners  examined  in  Scotland  in  the 
year  1845,  eight  thousand  could  not  write  at  aU,  and 
tliree  thousand  could  not  read.  At  present  there  are 
about  twenty  thousand  prisoners  in  Scotland.  In  Stone- 
haven they  are  fed  at  about  seventeen  pounds  each, 
annually.  The  honest  poor  outside  the  prison  upon 
the  parish  roll,  are  fed  at  the  rate  of  five  fnrthings  a  day, 
or  two  pounds  a  year.  The  emploj-ment  of  the  prisoners 
is  grinding  the  wind,  we  ca'  it;  turning  the  crank,  in 
plain  English.  The  latest  improvement  is  the  streekin 
board;  it's  a  Whig  improvement  o'  Lord  Johnio  Kussell's. 
1  ken  brawly  ye  are  a  curious  wife,  and  would  like  to 
ken  a*  about  the  Scotch  bodies.  Weel,  they  are  a  gay, 
ignorant,  proud,  drunken  pack  ;  they  manage  to  pay 
ilka  year  for  whisky,  one  million  three  hundred  and 
forty-eight  thousand  pounds.  But  Uien  tlieir  piety — 
tlieir  piety ;  weel,  let's  hike  at  it ;  hing  it  up  by  the  nape 
o'  the  neck,  and  turn  it  round  at  ween  our  finger  and 
thumb  on  all  sides.  Is  there  one  school  in  all  Scotland 
where  the  helpless,  bameless  |)qoc  uq  i^  v^^^  ^<^n3b^ 
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at  the  public  expenso  ?  Nono.  Is  thoro  ft  hame  in  all 
Sootland  for  tho  cleanly  but  siok  servant  maid  to  go  till, 
until  health  be  restored  ?  Alas  !  there  is  none.  Is  then 
a  school  in  all  Scotland  for  training  ladies  in  tho  higher 
branches  of  learning  ?      None.      What,  then,  is  then' 

for  the  women  of  Scotland  ? Aweel,  be  sure  and 

try  a  cupful  of  Scottish  kail-brose.  See,  and  get  a  svly 
o*  Scotch  lang-kail.    Hand  tliis  bit  line  yont  to  the  Rev. 

Mr. .    Tell  him  ti>  score  out  fat's  nae  true.     God 

bless  you,  and  sot  you  safe  hamc,  is  the  prayer  of  the 
old  Scotch  bachelor. 

Mrs.  Stowo  remarks  upon  the  above  cliaractcr- 
istic  letter,  that  the  old  testifying  spirit  does  not 
seem  to  have  died  out  in  Scotland.  She  takes 
tho  bachelor's  advice,  and  *'  speers"  about  various 
matters,  collecting  information  for  the  use  of  her 
American  friends. 

Having  visited  Melrose,  Dryburgh,  and  Abbots- 
ford,  she  resolves  upon  repeating  her  visit  to  the 
old  abbey  by  moonlight,  in  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  the  poet.  A  friend  suggests  that  it  is 
very  probable  that  Scott  never  saw  Melrose  by 
moonlight  himself,  being  a  man  of  regular  habits, 
who  seldom  went  out  of  evenings.  The  party 
were  amazed  at  this  insinuation.  "  Do  you  really 
believe  he  never  saw  it?"  asks  Mrs.  Stowe, 
"  Well,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  I  have  heard  him 
charged  with  never  having  seen  it,  and  he  never 
denied  it."  "We  can  go  farther  than  this  gentle- 
man, whoever  he  was,  and  set  that  small  matter 
at  rest. — Several  years  before  Scott*  s  death  he 
was  asked  by  the  daughter  of  a  now  deceased  poet 
for  a  contribution  to  her  collection  of  autographs, 
which,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  were  contained  in 
an  album.  He  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  came 
upon  the  description  of  Melrose  Abbey  by  moon- 
light, from  the  opening  of  the  second  canto  of 
"  The  Lay."  Seizing  a  pen  he  wrote  beneath  the 
verses  some  playfully  sarcastic  lines,  avowing  the 
fact  that  he  never  had  himself  seen  those  "broken 
arches  black  in  night,"  and  concluding,  as  nearly 
as  our  memory  serves  us,  in  these  words — 

— Go,  and  contemplate  with  awe, 
Scenes  which  the  writer  never  saw, 
Who  never  went  by  light  of  moon 
To  see  what  he  cotdd  see  at  noon. 

And  he  laughed  heartily  at  the  time  at  the  idea  of 
having  sent  so  many  worshippers  of  the  poetical 
and  picturesque  a  marching  at  midnight. 

It  would  be  possible  to  collect  from  this  volume 
a  whole  gallery  of  portraits  of  English  men  and 
women,  by  Mrs.  Stowe.  They  would  not,  we  are 
afraid,  be  thought  too  much  to  resemble  their 
originals ;  some  being  flattered  out  of  the  best  part 
of  the  likeness,  and  others  suffering  from  a  con- 
trary treatment.     Here  are  a  few  specimens ; — 

Macaulay*8  whole  physique  gives  you  the  impression 
of  great  strength  and  stamina  of  constitution.  He  has 
the  kind  of  frame  which  we  usually  imagine  is  peculiarly 
English — short,  stout,  and  firmly  knit.  Had  nature 
been  required  to  make  a  man  to  order,  for  a  perfect  his- 
torian, nothing  better  could  have  been  put  together, 
especially  since  there  is  enough  of  the  poetic  fire  included 
in  the  composition  to  fuse  all  these  mtdtiplied  materials 
together,  and  colour  the  historical  crystallization  with 
them. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  for  a  gentleman  who  has  attained  to 
Baob  celebrity f  both  in  theology  and  politics,  looks  re- 
markably  young.    Ho  is  tall^  with  dark  haix  and  e^o%,  ^  \ 


;  thoughtful,  serious  cast  of  countenance,  and  is  enjand 
agreeable  in  conversation. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  is  quite  a  tall  man,  of  slender 
figiu*c,  with  a  long  and  narrow  face,  dark  hazel  eyes,  uil 
I  very  tliick  auburn  hair.    His  bearing  was  dign^md 
'  appropriate  to  his  position. 

Archbishop  WluUely,  I  thought,   seemed  nther  in- 
clined to  be  jocose;  he  seems  to  me  like  some  of  oar 
I  American  divines ;  a  man  who  pays  litUe  attention  it 
I  forms,  and  does  not  value  them.    There  is  a  kind  of 
brusque  humour  in  his  address,  a  downright  hearting 
I  which  reminds  one  of  western  character.    If  he  hid 
been  bom  in  our  latitude,  in  Kentucky  or  Wisconsin,  the 
natives  would  have  called  him  Whately,  and  said  he  na 
a  real  steamboat  on  an  argument. 

Mr,  George  Cruikshank.—Xn  old  man  with  grey  hiir 
and  eyebrows,  strongly  marked  features,  ud  Im 
eyes  (I!). 

The  historian  Hallam  was  also  present ;  a  qmet,  le- 
tiring  man,  with  a  benignant,  somewhat  sad,  expression 
of  countenance. 

Lord  Mahon  m  a  young-looking  man,  of  agreeibi« 
manners,  and  fluent  in  conversation. 

Sir  David  Brewster  is  a  fine-looldng  old  gentlenum, 
with  silver-white  hair. 

The  Hon.  and  Eev,  Baptist  Koel  is  tall  and  well 
formed,  with  one  of  the  most  classical  heads  I  ever  sat. 
Singularly  enough,  he  reminded  me  of  a  bust  of  Achilles 
at  the  British  Museum. 

Lord  Campbell  is  a  man  of  most  dignified  and  im- 
posing personal  presence  ;  tall,  with  a  large  frame,  a  fine 
high  forehead,  and  strongly-marked  features. 

Sir  Archibald  Alisonia  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  of  Terr 
commanding  presence. 

Lady  Shaftesbury  is  a  beautiful  and  interesting  womu. 
I  did  not  see  Lord  Shaftesbury's  children ;  bat  fiomtlie 
crayon-likenesses  which  hung  upon  the  walls,  thej  mo-^t 
be  a  family  of  uncommon  beauty. 

Lady  Mahon  is  a  handsome,  interesting  woman,  ^ 
very  pleasing  manners. 

Among  the  company  present  I  noticed  the  beaoti&l 
Marchioness  of  Stafford.  I  have  spoken  of  her  once  before, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  describe  her,  there  is  somethiog 
so  perfectly  simple,  yet  elegant,  in  her  appeannee;  bnt 
it  has  cut  itself  like  a  cameo  in  my  memory— a  ilgw 
under  the  middle  size,  perfectly  moulded,  dressed  ainplj 
in  black,  {  a  beautiful  head,  hair  b,  la  MadonMO,  ORU- 
mented  by  a  band  of  gold  coins  on  black  velvet;  abend 
of  the  same  kind  encircling  her  throat  is  the  only  tM 
to  the  severe  simplicity  of  her  dress. 

We  most  close  our  excerpts  with  a  scrap  of  eon- 
versation  which  took  place  at  a  break&st  at  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan's. 

Milman began  upon  architecture  and  West* 

minster  Abbey — a  subject  to  which  I  am  alwwi  anke. 
[  told  him  I  had  not  yet  seen  Westminster ;  for  I  v** 
now  busy  in  seeing  life  and  the  present,  and  by-and-byl 
meant  to  go  there,  and  see  death  and  the  past  MilnuB 
was  for  many  years  dean  of  Westminster,  and  kindl/ 
offered  me  his  services  to  indoctrinate  me  into  its  mti- 
quities.  Macaulay  made  some  suggestive  remirti  <w 
cathedrals  generally.  I  said  that  I  thought  it  aingoltf 
that  we  so  seldom  knew  who  were  the  arehitecU  Uut 
ilesigned  these  great  buildings  ;  that  thev  appeared  to 
me  the  most  sublime  efforts  of  human  genms.  Henid 
that  all  the  cathedrals  of  Europe  were  nndoohtadlf  the 
result  of  one  or  two  minds ;  that  they  rose  into  €ai/BD» 
fery  nearly  contemporaneously,  and  were  built  by  txi^ 
ling  companies  of  masons,  unaer  the  direction  of  sontf 

systematic  organization Looking  aiooDd 

the  table,  and  seeing  how  everybody  seemed  to  be  e^joj- 
ing  themselves,  I  said  to  Macaulay,  that  these  breaUtft 
parties  were  a  novelty  to  me ;  that  we  never  had  then  in 
^imerioa,  but  that  I  thought  them  the  most  delightAil 
form  of  social  life.  He  seized  upon  the  idea,  a«  be  dua 
does,  and  turned  it  playfully  ins^e  out,  and  shook  it  on 
[dl  sides,  just  as  one  might  pla^  with  the  lustrea  of  * 
Q\iiftndeUer— to  see  them  glitter.    He  expatiated  co  tb9 
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l»reakfast  parties  as  compared  with  all  other 
He  said  dmner  parties  are  mere  formalities. 
I  a  man  to  dinner  beoaose  you  tniut  invite  him, 
oa  are  acquainted  with  his  grandfather,  or  it  is 
a  should ;  but  you  invite  a  man  to  breakfast 
>ii  want  to  see  him.  You  may  be  sure  if  you 
d  to  breakfast,  there  is  something  agreeable 
.  This  idea  struck  me  as  very  sensible ;  and 
lerally  having  the  fact  before  our  eyes  that  we 
id  to  breakfast,  approved  the  sentiment.  *^  Yes," 
alay,  "  depend  upon  it,  if  a  man  m  a  bore  he 
I  an  invitation  to  breakfast'*  **  Ratlier  hard  on 
Ofea,**  said  a  lady.  **  Particularly,"  said  Ma- 
ighing,  *'a8  bores  are  usually  the  most  irre- 
)  of  human  beings.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  bore 
d  of  when  they  did  not  say  that  he  was  the 
NT  in  the  world  ?  For  my  part,  if  I  wanted  to 
rdian  for  a  family  of  defenceless  orphans,  I 
qnire  for  the  greatest  bore  in  the  vicinity.  I 
low  that  he  would  be  a  man  of  unblemished 
id  integrity." 

>  to  follow  Mrs.  Stowe  in  her  tour  on  the 
I  we  should  have  to  quarrel  with  her 
latie  dicta  on  art,  of  which  she  knows 
i,  and  with  some  of  her  opinions  which  do 


not  seem  to  tally  with  the  leading  sentiment  in 
"  Uncle  Tom.'| 

The  late  decision  in  the  Lords'  on  the  copyright 
question,  has  thrown  this  volume  into  the  market 
at  a  merely  nominal  prioe.  We  can  recommend 
it  to  every  class  of  readers  as  one  with  which 
none  can  &il  to  be  amused  and  interested. 
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Xutiial  LifiB  ABforance  Society.— At  the  fifth 
wting  of  the  members  of  this  society,  held  at 
I,  Charing-cross,  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bart,  M.P., 
ir,  the  following  report  was  read : — 
ooiety  having  now  completed  the  fifth  year  of 
loe,  the  directors  have  much  satisfaction  in 
!bre  the  members  a  complete  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  society,  in  accordance  with  the 
i  of  the  deed  of  settlement.  The  balance-sheet 
snted  to  the  meeting  exhibits  the  result  of  a 
lYestigation  and  valuation  of  all  the  society's 
•ad  assets.  Every  existing  policy  has  been 
'  valued,  and,  as  the  object  of  this  valuation  has 
letermine  the  surplus  fairly  divisible  among 
of  five  years'  standing,  the  directors  have  been 
Tooghout  by  the  matured  experience  of  their 
%  Actuary,  Mr.  Woolhouse;  and,  under  his 
ST  have  adopted  in  the  calculations  the  most 
ulable  data. 

iMult  evolved  by  this  careful  investigation  is, 
reserving  15  per  cent,  of  the  annual  premiums 
by  the  society  for  futm-e  profits  and  expenses, 
■ins  such  a  surplus  as  will  justify  the  dedara- 
rrrersionary  bonus  upon  sums  assured  on  the 
a,  ▼ar3ring  from  0  to  12  per  cent,  for  the  five 
ig,  on  the  average,  over  \\  per  cent,  per  an- 
da  exceedingly  favourable  result  is  the  most 
7  eomment  which  can  be  offered  upon  the 
rldch  the  business  of  the  society  has  been  con- 
ring  the  early  period  of  its  existence, 
members  will  perceive  that  the  accounts  now 
to  the  meeting  are  only  brought  down  to  the 
mber,  instead  of  the  dlst  of  May,  as  heretofore. 
ge  in  the  date  has  become  necessary  in  order 
ime  in  this  and  future  years  for  the  Actuaries' 
u  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  though  the 
with  respect  to  the  amount  to  be  divided  is 
i^ht  down  to  the  31st  of  December,  every  mem- 
itknr  to  the  day  of  the  meeting  shall  have  paid 
d  premiums,  will  participate  in  the  bonus. 
he  members  may  have  an  opportunity  of  noting 
MM  of  the  society  from  year  to  year,  the  direc- 
much  satisfaction  in  stating  that  the  number 
I  issued  in  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  May 
878  for  X'03,075,  and  yielding  in  premiums 
!•  Id.  per  annum,  and  [that  tlio  totid  number 


of  polities  issued  to  the  present  time  is  1,170  for 
j£276,804  18s.,  the  premiums  from  which  amount  to 
j^,67G  15s.  lOd.  per  annum. 

"  Three  directors  retire  by  rotation,  viz.,  T.  W.  Ken- 
nard,  Esq.,  C.  Liddell,  Esq.,  and  J.  E.  Davis,  Esq.,  but 
are  eligible  for  re-election,  and  offer  themselves  accord- 
ingly. 

*^  Mr.  J.  F.  Aldridge,  the  members'  auditor,  also  re- 
tires, but  is  eligible  for  re-election,  and  offers  himself 
accordingly." 

Cash  account  from  Ist  June,  1853,  to  9\st  December,  1853. 

BECSIPTS. 

£  s.  d. 
To  balance  from  last  year's  account  . .  006  0  1 
Assurance  premiums  3,434    G    8 

^,340    G    0 

EXPENPITUBS. 

By  general  expenses — 

Rent  and  taxes        ..  155    8  3 

Advertising 67  17  2 

Stationery  and  printing 112  18  5 

Office  expenses,  messengers,  postage,  par- 
cels, stamps,  petty  charges,  &c.            . .  60  16  6 

Salaries         465  10  0 

Registration  fees 0    5  0 

Agency  charges  and  travelling  expenses . .  75    1  6 

Commission 02    4  II 

Medical  fees 82    4  0 

Auditors'  fees           10  10  0 

Directors'  fees         3    4  G 

Interest  (balance  of  account)       . .         . .  86    5  0 

Policy  stamps          24  12  6 

Office  alterations  and  repairs        . .         . .  8    2  0 

Re-assurance           . .         . .         . .         •  •  525  18  1 

Loans  (induding  half-premium, iE86 15s.  4d)  632    5  4 

Licome  tax   • .         •  t         •  •         •  •         •  •  7    5  10 

Claims  paid 788    1  0 

Policies  surrendered          16    0  4 

Balance— at  bankers         ..     £657    7    1 
„         in  office  ..  47  14    1 

„  in  hands  of  agents     4>'>    5    G 

1,130    0  8 

jC»,340    (I    ^ 
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LIABILITIES.  £  8.      (1. 

To  present  value  of  X188,4C:},  the  total  lifi- 
bility  of  the  society  in  respect  of  assur- 
ances   78,i]21  14     8 

To  cash  advanced  by  directors  and  others   3^10    0    0 
To  outstanding  accounts,  including  direc- 
tors and   auditors'  fees,  salaries,  rent, 
commission,  printing,  Sec,          . .         . .       888    0     1 
To  claims  admitted,  but  not  yet  duo       . .       724  15    0 
To  balance,  being  the  fund  for  profits  nnd 
future  expenses  in  respect  to  existing 
policies 14,057  18     2 


IV7,20U     7  11 


s.     d. 


ASSETS.  X' 

By  present  value  of  premiums  receivable 
by  tlio  society  ( viz.,  .£'0,(179  6s.  per  an- 
num) in  respect  of  assurances  as  per 
contra         80,738     8  11 

By  loans  to  policy-holders  ( including  credit 

premiums  X'O-ib  14s.  Od.)  ..  ..    4,741     0    4 

By  cash  at  bankers  . .  . .  X057  7  1 
„        office        ..         ..         47  14     1 

By  agents'  balance  . .         . .       425    5    0 

1,130    G    8 

By  office  fiumiture,  fittings,  <fcc 500    0    0 

By  premiums  due,  but  not  yet  paid         . .         02  12     0 

By  preliminary  expenses  (being  the  amount 
deemed  to  be  fairly  chargeable  to  existing 
and  future  policy-holders),  to  be  distri- 
buted over  future  years  in  annual  instal- 
mente        4,000    0    0 


X97,202  7  11 
The  balance  of  X14,057  l«s.  2d.,  after  reserving  15  per 
cent  of  all  future  premiums  receivable  by  tlie  society  on 
existing  policies,  will  enable  the  directors  to  declare  a 
bonus  in  addition  to  sums  assured  on  the  profit  scale, 
varj-ing  from  0  to  12  per  cent,  for  the  five  years,  being 
on  the  average  over  li  per  cent,  per  annum. 

\V.  S.  B.  WooLHOUSE,  Actuary. 

Boyal  Ixunranee  Company.— At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  in  this  company,  in  the  boanl-room  at 
the  offices.  South  John-street,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  chair- 
man, presided,  and  the  manager,  Mr.  P.  M.  Dove,  read  the 
half-yearly  report,  as  follows  : — 

*•  The  lapse  of  another  year  calls  on  the  directors  of 
the  Hoynl  Insurance  Company  to  exhibit  to  the  pro- 
prietors the  state  of  the  accounts  for  the  year  ending  31st 
December,  1853.  In  the  Fire  Department  they  have 
to  report  a  large  accession  of  business  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  early  part  of  the  year  1853  witnessed  the 
conflagration  at  New  Orleans,  in  which  this  company 
was  largely  interested;  and  its  close  was  attended  by 
extensive  fires,  the  company  being  involved  in  heavy 
casualties  in  the  south  of  England  and  other  places,  in 
the  last  few  days  of  the  year. 

"  From  these  causes,  the  business  of  the  establish- 
ment has  been  somewhat  adverse  to  the  London  and 
American  departments.  It  may,  however,  bo  added,  that 
the  balance  against  the  American  account  for  the  year 
was  reduced  to  an  amount  below  X3,(X)0  by  the  31st  of 
December,  whilst  the  increase  of  general  business  ac- 
cruing during  the  period  enables  the  directors  to 
announce  that,  notwithstanding  the  losses  referred  to,  a 
balance  remains  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  for  the 
entire  year,  including  every  charge  against  the  company, 
of  X25,341  198.  Od.,  being  only  about  X1,0(X)  less  than 
the  profit  of  the  preceding  year.  Life  Department. — 
This  department  progresses  most  satisfactorily.  Although 
44  proposals,  which  would  have  assured  a  sum  of  i!20,080, 
have  been  rejected  as  being  below  tlie  standard  of  eligi- 
bility established  by  the  company,  a  larger  number  of 
new  policies  have  been  effected  than  in  any  former  year, 


amounting  to  no  less  than  453,  covering  a  sum  asson 
of  XI  82,423  18s.  lOd. 

**  The  report  of  the  actuary  on  this  branch  iill  b 
presented  next  year,  togetlier  with  his  valuation  of  th 
tlieu  existing  liabilities,  which  will  determine  the  boon 
to  bo  apportioned  to  each  policy. 

"  It  has  been  generally  cuHtomar>'  hitherto  to  nSa 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  proprietors,  to  the  stil 
of  the  accounts  for  the  expired  months  of  the  mnim 
year,  and  the  directors,  in  accordance  with  that  pnctin 
have  the  satisfaction  to  report  that  the  balance  of  th 
last  six  montlis,  ending  on  the  30th  June,  shows  a  end 
sum  of  about  X25,000 !  exceeding  the  amount  for  oa 
like  period  since  the  commencement  of  the  cofftpamf 
business. 

*^  The  directors  having  fully  weighed  the  con-'dderatioi 
which  the  state  of  the  company's  ac^M>unts  present,  hn 
resolved  to  reconunend  a  dividend  of  3s.  ner  shore,  id 
a  bonus  of  Is.  per  share,  both  free  of  income  tax. 

"  The  undermentioned  gentlemen  have  been  appointe 
to  supply  vacancies  in  the  direction  during  the  pieseii 
year,  viz.: — George  Booker,  Esq.,  and  James  UqIiih 
Esq. ;  these,  together  with  the  following  directors,  nm 
retire  and  are  eligible  for  re-election,  viz. :— Diw 
Cannon,  Esq.,  Thos.  Dyson  Hornby,  Esq.,  Edward  Join 
ston,  Esq.,  James  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Gheorge  MaxnB 
Esq.,  and  John  Torr,  Esq. 

"  The  anticipations  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  bunMi 
of  the  last  year,  have  been  exceeded  by  the  actual  resob 
and  f/w  busiiuss  of  the  present  year  promises  asttriti^ 
an  advance  over  the  year  which  preceded  it.  The  dint 
tors  are  thus  enabled  to  present  fresh  evidence  of  tb 
confidence  reposed  in  this  establishment  by  the  paUit 

"  The  efforts  refeiTed  to  in  a  former  report,  as  hiiin 
been  made  to  extend  the  agencies  of  the  compsny,  kv^ 
met  with  so  much  success,  and  such  large  eneoiDip 
ment  has  been  given  [for  their  continuance,  that  v 
same  means  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  vigoroTulIf  !■ 
sued  until,  it  is  hoped,  that  every  town  of  any  mMffouk 
in  the  United  Kingdom  will  have  its  representatm « 
the  Royal  Insurance  Company. 

"  The  directors,  in  conclusion,  desire  to  ex|inB  * 
the  shareholders  their  increased  conviction  thillk 
public  will  continue  to  show  its  appreciatioQ  of  tb  •! 
vantage  wliich  the  company  affords. 

"  They  believe  that  the  hberd  character  of  its  deiEiS 
\ii-itli  the  assiu-ed,  which  has  from  time  to  time  ka 
acknowledged,  its  known  resources,  and  the  cootiiMi 
activity  and  zeal  of  its  representatives  in  all  parts  of  tki 
world,  will  not  only  presen-e  it  in  the  high  positki  i 
has  attained,  as  being  exceeded  by  few  of  the  oUtiito 
offices  in  existence  in  the  amount  of  its  reveniu,^ 
that  the  same  instrumentality  and  prestige  will  vpM 
carry  it  forward  to  still  greater  advancement  and  ssMm. 

The  statement  of  accounts  having  also  been  laid  befci 
tlie  meeting, 

The  Chairman  having  addressed  the  meeting,  bom* 
tlie  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  seconded  \if  Vi 
Anderson,  and  carried  nem.  con.  The  Chairman  tta 
moved  the  adoption  of  a  dividend  of  Ss.  per  shBr«,«itl 
a  bonus  of  Is.  from  2Ist  December  last,  firee  of  inetW 
tax.  Mr.  Alderman  S.  Holme  seconded  thie  propoiiliM 
which  was  caiiied  unanimously.  The  Chairman  aoN 
the  re-appointment  of  the  directors,  as  stated  ii  tfc 
report.  Mr.  Wynne  seconded  the  resolution,  whidv 
carried.  The  Chairman  stated  that  Mr.  John  K^k 
had  signified  his  willingness  to  accept  the  ofltet  < 
trustee,  vacant  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  Blundell— Os 
firmed.  The  appointment  of  auditors,  as  reconunoi't 
in  the  report,  was  confirmed  on  the  proposition  of  A 
Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lamb.  Several  votM  < 
thanks  were  then  passed. 

The  Chairman  felt  that  the  vote  o^  thanks  Yaatjli 
well  deserved  by  Mr.  Dove.  Mr.  Dove  replied,  eftoi 
the  continuance  of  his  heartiest  services.  Thii  «!■ 
eluded  the  business,  and  the  meeting  separated. 
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URIEL    ACOSTA. 


IBS  are  in  the  German  literature  two  dramatic 
BDB,  each  of  singular  merit,  though  they  are 
r works  of  two  men  scarcely  to  be  compared 
b  each  other  in  mental  stature,  and  of  two  very 
brent  periods :  each,  nevertheless,  standing 
;  in  its  day  as  a  masterly  appeal  on  behalf  of 
\  lame  great  principle, — that  of  liberty  of  con- 
ance.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  both  the 
ftihan  der  Weise"  of  Lessing,  (whose  friend- 
p  with  the  Jew  Mendelsohn  should  be  cele- 
tted  as  a  happy  era  in  the  progress  of  liberal 
inion,)  and,  also,  the  comparatively  recent 
ma  of  "Uriel  Acosta,"  belonging  to  the  class 
TmdenZ'Dramen,  as  they  are  called,  which  in- 
tdesBuch  as  are  expressly  intended  to  illustrate 
tte  particular  moral  principle  or  sentiment,  ac- 
iipHsh  this  design  by  the  representation  of 
nth  customs  and  character,  and  by  involving 
)  persons  imagined  in  a  distressing  conflict  of 
iglioas  bigotry  with  the  affections  of  domestic 
I. 

Ve  have  not  leisure  to  pursue  this  comparison, 
MBue  we  have  now  undertaken,  not  to  write  a 
DU&entory  on  Lessing's  "  Nathan,"  with  whose 
ftpes  many  of  our  readers  are  probably  ac- 
iiinted,  but  to  analyse  the  very  interesting 
»y,  which  Karl  Gutzkow  has  so  skilfully  cou- 
nted, and  in  which,  "  like  apples  of  gold  in  a 
store  of  silver,"  he  has  set  the  precious  moral 
•t  lies  nearest  to  every  good  heart  in  the  con 
yversies  of  the  Protestant  world. 
▼e  shall  endeavour  to  tell  the  story  in  a 
sightforward  description  of  the  most  critical 
aiesy  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  drama,  with- 
t  any  digression  from  the  narrative,  and  we 
iH  tnmslate,  occasionally,  some  animated  pas- 
pBB  in  which  the  persons  speak  for  themselves. 
Let  US  suppose  ourselves  at  Amsterdam,  in  the 
ir  1640,  at  the  time  when  the  civil  liberties  of 
Hand,  bravely  wrested  from  imperial  tyranny, 
1  acquired  support  and  stability,  as  it  seemed, 
m  the  wealth  which  rewarded  its  commerce, 
i  the  enterprise  of  its  maritime  adventurers, — 
the  time,  also,  when  the  cities  of  Holland  had 
•ea  an  abode  to  philosophy  and  letters,  and  an 
iom  to  the  persecuted  religionists  of  every 
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other  state, — especially,  let  us  remember,  to  the 
Puritans  of  England.  Amidst  the  motley  popu- 
lation of  Amsterdam,  then,  as  there  might  be  amid 
that  of  London  or  Manchester  in  our  own  day,  we 
find  a  colony  of  Jewish  merchants,  most  of  them 
refugees  from  the  cruel  proscription  suffered  by 
their  race  in  Portugal.  At  Amsterdam,  their 
community  includes  men  of  high  mercantile 
standing,  and  men  of  eminent  scholarship.  We 
are  introduced,  in  the  first  scene,  to  the  physician 
De  Silva,  one  who  is  distinguished  for  his  scien- 
tific attainments,  as  well  as  respected  by  his 
Jewish  brethren  for  his  learning  in  the  Talmud 
and  the  law  of  Israel ;  and  let  us  observe,  that  in 
fact  no  religious  community,  with  all  the  claims 
of  their  priesthood,  regards  the  pursuit  of  theo- 
logical studies  by  educated  lai/  members,  more 
highly  than  do  the  Jews.  De  Silva  has  just  come 
home,  tired,  after  visiting  his  patients ;  at  the 
door  he  meets  Ben  Jochai,  who  has  called  upon 
him,  during  his  absence,  and  is  about  to  depart, 
when  he  is  encountered  and  detained  by  the  frank 
hospitality  of  his  elderly  friend.  This  Jochai  is  a 
young  man  of  great  expectations,  the  sole  heir  to 
the  richest  house  in  Holland ;  he  has  been  tra- 
velling to  finish  his  education,  during  the  last 
sixteen  months ;  but  in  the  ensuing  conversation 
we  can  detect,  beneath  his  flattering  politeness,  a 
selfish,  arrogant,  and  malicious  heart.  After  a 
few  words  of  friendly  welcome  and  remembrance, 
they  talk  of  Holland,  and  of  the  condition  of  their 
people  settled  there ;  and  Dr.  De  Silva,  with  a 
somewhat  pedantic  manner  in  his  "firstly"  and 
"secondly,"  to  the  amusement  of  his  young 
visitor,  sets  forth  how  the  Jewish  residents  at 
Amsterdam  are  favourably  received  there,  for  the 
sake  of  their  money,  which  they  contrived  to 
carry  off  in  their  flight  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  southern  parts  of  Germany;  also,  because  a 
Protestant  people,  venerating  the  Bible  as  here, 
must  acknowledge  the  Israelites  as  the  guardians 
of  its  ancient  revelation,  the  children  of  the  first 
covenant,  and  the  race  frx)m  whom  Christ  came 
forth ;  and  lastly,  because  the  United  Provinces 
have  had  to  struggle  for  their  own  frt)edom,  and 
having  experienced  tbft  \^wi^  ^i  ^Y^-wssasiTL^  ^sa 
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not  disposed,  since  they  forged  from  the  iron 
chains  of  their  bondage  the  swords  of  their  eman- 
cipation, now  to  convert  their  swords  into  fetters 
for  tlie  Jews.  He  then  reminds  Jochai,  with 
familiar  congratulation,  of  the  anticipated  con- 
summation of  his  long  engagement  to  Judith, 
Silva's  maternal  niece,  between  whom  and  Jochai, 
while  they  were  mere  children,  a  betrothal  was 
arranged  by  their  parents,  for  the  sake  of  worldly 
convenience,  the  father  of  Judith,  Manasseh  Van- 
derstraten,  being  almost  the  equal  of  Jochai  in 
commercial  repute.  He  is  surprised  and  con- 
cerned with  the  infonnation,  that  Jochai  has 
found  nothing  but  vexation  in  his  visit,  imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival,  to  Vanderstraten's  villa. 
Jochai  tells  him,  that  after  ha\4ng  been  kindly 
welcomed,  as  a  son-in-law,  by  her  father,  who 
chatted  with  him  about  the  choice  works  of 
foreign  art.  in  wliich  the  goodnatured  old  man  is 
a  connoisseur,  he  went  to  look  for  Judith  in  the 
garden,  and  found  her  in  a  vine-wreathed  grotto, 
seated  beside  a  stranger,  and  intently  reading  a 
book  together.  She  received  him  coldly,  and 
introduced  the  stranger  to  him  as  her  friend  and 
teacher,  Uriel  Acosta,  in  whom  he  at  once  per- 
ceives a  rival.  Silva  endeavours  to  remove  his 
anxiety  by  saying,  that  Juditli's  esteem  for  Uriel 
Acosta  is  no  other  than  the  result  of  sympathy 
with  her  teacher's  favourite  studies,  and  admira- 
tion of  his  genius,  which  the  professor  characterizes 
with  chary  praise ;  he  describes  Uriel  as  a  young 
scholar,  who  had  at  first  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence,  but  who  had,  during  the 
short  term  of  Ben  Jochai's  absence  from  the  city, 
gained  for  himself  some  reputation,  not  as  a  phi- 
losopher, but  as  a  clever  helles-leUrht.  **  I 
value,"  says  Be  Silva,  "  the  style  in  which  he 
writes,  not  what  ho  writes ;  the  soft  accents  of 
his  bii'thplace  in  the  South  are  still  upon  his 
tongue ;  but  his  heart  is  not  with  Judali ;  he 
feels  kindly  towards  the  brethren,  but  lie  keeps 
away  from  the  synagogue ;  half  Jew,  half  Chris- 
tian, he  hovers  in  mid-air;  he  enthrones  scep- 
ticism in  the  place  of  ti-uth ;  and  now,  having  by 
chance  become  acquainted  with  Manassch*s  family, 
lie  has  succeeded  in  entangling  the  girl,  not  with 
the  net  of  love,  but  with  that  of  his  intellectual 
speculation,  so  that  her  head  is  turned,  and  she 
fancies  herself  better  and  higher  than  the  rest  of 
the  world,  despises  the  ordinar)'-  restraints  of  cus- 
tom, and  the  natural  promptings  of  her  own 
heart.  You  must  take  her  as  j^ou  find  her,"  says 
he  to  Jochai,  "  she  will  change  her  mind  when  she 
becomes  your  wife."  Presently  afterwards,  De  Silva 
mentions  a  book,  published  a  few  days  before,  in 
which  Uriel  has  outraged  the  ortliodox  doctrines, 
and  impugned  the  theological  opinions  advanced 
by  De  Silva  himself  years  before.  He  is  very 
angry  with  the  young  writer  for  this  presumption, 
and  Jochai  artfully  takes  advantage  of  the  irrita- 
tion of  Silva's  literary  vanity,  to  obtain  his  help 
in  the  supplanting  of  Uriel  Acosta.  Their  coun- 
cils are  interrupted,  however,  by  the  sudden 
entrance  of  Uriel  himself,  who  comes,  quite  un- 
coDsciouB  of  offence,  to  taJko  leave  of  his  former 
teacher,  ])e  BRya,  intending,  as  \xq  loUa  liii^mi  V^ 


travel  out  of  the  city,  for  the  sake  of  quiet  study 
and  change  of  air,  the  very  next  morning.    Ben 
Jochai,  as  might  be  supposed,  is  very  glad  to  hear 
this,    and  officiously  volunteers  to  fumisli  him 
with  notes  of  introduction  to  Paris,  London,  or 
any  other  distant  place ;  but  Uriel  declines  these 
offers  with  cold  civility,  and  talks  of  going  to 
Heidelberg.     De  Silva  refuses,  at  first,  to  s^e 
hands  with  the  author  of  the  obnoxioufl  book, 
and  severely  reprimands  Uriel  as  a  renegade  from 
the  faith  of  Israel ;  but  the  young  student,  not  at 
all  disconcerted,  responds  with  cordial  expressions 
of  friendly  esteem,  and  only  begs  De  Silva  to 
read  his  book  carefully,  and  judge  it  by  its  merits, 
instead  of  listening  to  the  scandalous  reports  of 
his  patients  and  acquaintance.     The  elder,  some- 
what mollified,  asks  Uriel,  in  the  hearing  of  Ben 
Jochai,  and  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  tcstmg 
the  latter' 8  suspicions,,  how  his  fair  pupil  Judith 
will  like  to  be  so  abandoned.      Uriel  answers^ 
"  She  will  have  to  go  into  the  school  of  life, 
now."      •*  For  young  ladies  that  is  the  beet 
school,"  slily  observes  De  Silva ;  "  ask  her  future 
husband  there,  Ben  Jochai,  whether  he  does  not 
think  so."     Upon  this,  Uriel  forgets  his  prudent 
reserve,  and  bursts  out  into  a  glowing  eulogy  of 
Judith's  character,  the  impassioned  language  in 
which  he  speaks  of  her  leaving  no  doubt  of  his 
ardent  attachment ;  to  overcome  that  attachment, 
and  to  prevent  the  claims  of  Jochai,  her  betrothed, 
from  being  infringed,  being,  obviously,  the  gene- 
rous object  of  his  intended  departure  from  the 
city.    Put  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is  quitting 
the  room,  the  Rabbi  Santos,  a  very  supercilioiB 
and  uncharitable  bigot,  attended  ceremonionslT 
by  two  acolytes  with  burning  tapers,  arrives  with 
a  formal  mission  from  the  Synagogue,  to  place  a 
certain  book  in  the  hands  of  the  leamci  Tal- 
mudist  Do  Silva,  who  is  required  to  read  and 
criticise  it,  and  to  decide  whether  its  contents  be 
consistent  with  Judaism,  and  whether  its  author 
may  be  numbered  with  the  sons  of  Jacob.    The 
worthy  professor  is  unwilling  to  undertake  the 
office,  when  he  finds  that  the  book  is  Acosta's, 
both  from  a  motive  of  compunctious  kindness  for 
his  unruly  scholar,  and  from  a  desire  to  avoid  tiic 
appearance  of  partiality  in  criticising  the  treatise 
written  against  his  cherished  opinions ;  he  feds 
obliged,  however,  by  a  call  of  religious  duty,  to 
accept  the  commission,  and  he  retires  with  the 
Ilixbbi.     Jochai  attempts  to  condole  with  Tneli 
and  encourages  him  with  the  remark  that,  when 
he  shall  have  set  out  upon  his  journey,  thenovcltr 
of  foreign  scenes  and  manners  will  render  thft 
censure  of  his  book,  or  excommimication,  quite 
cm  indifferent  thing  to  him.     But  the  new  chai;?^ 
impending  over  him  has  suddenly  alt^^  Acosta'* 
purpose,  and  he  exclaims,  when  Jochai,  at  W» 
leaves  him  alone, — 

After  all  this,  think  you  that  I  am  going 
For  your  sake,  into  banishmeut)  Jochai  ? 
I  fondly  meant  to  spare  myself  and  Jndith 
•A  struggle  of  the  heart ;  but  shall  I  now 
Flee,  cowardly,  the  intellectual  strife  ? 
No ;  for,  by  my  evaaion,  l^th  wonld  lose 
i  The  gloiy  of  that  baldness  Irmh  impirti. 
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How  could  I  think  of  flight  ?   I  am  resolved ; 
Hearts  may  he  hroken,  hut  I  wait  the  tnol. 

second  act  takes  place  in  the  garden  of 
lasseh  Vanderstraten's  luxurious  villa,  adorned 
i  classical  statuary,  to  the  collection  of  which 
awner  is  extravagantly  addicted.  He  appears 
he  marble  steps  of  a  balcony,  reading  a  list  of 
guests  whom  his  daughter  has  invited  to  the 
Mh  evening  feast.  He  is  surprised  and 
5d  to  find  the  name  of  Uriel  Acosta.  When 
ith  comes  out,  he  says,  "  How  could  you  ask 
f  did  not  I  tell  you  that  he  is  threatened 
I  the  censure  of  the  church  ?"  "  And  for  that 
•^  reason,"  she  answers,  rather  too  haughtily, 
re  think,  "  I  invited  him  here."  "  What  him 
•m  all  the  people  avoid  ?"  **  Yes,  him  I  sent 
*  "Oh,  but  he  will  not  come,"  says  the 
er,  "for  he  knows  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
5atc  consideration."  The  young  lady  now 
US,  with  a  slight  sarcasm,  though  gently 
igh,  to  ask,  how  long  her  father  has  been  so 
^y  inclined?  as  the  intimate  friend  of  Kubens 

Vandyke,  and  as  a  great  purchaser  of  the 
les  of  heathen  deities,  which  are  abhorred  by 

law  of  Moses,  she  would  not  have  expected 

to  show  so  much  rigour.  Manasseh,  whom 
know  already  as  an  indolent,  weak-minded, 

easy  tempered  man,  tries  to  vindicate  his 
dstency  by  declaring  that,  although  he  is  an 
wed  free-thinker,  having  equal  respect  for 
ies,  Christ,  and  Socrates,  he  con  never  tolerate 

one  who,  like  Acosta,  has  made  a  direct 
.nit  upon  the  institutions  of  society,  and  set 
Lodoxy  at  defiance.  He  will  not  have  the 
»  and  comfort  of  his  homo  disturbed  by  revo- 
onary  notions.  Being,  in  reality,  not  a  very 
ctionate  father  but  only  a  complacent  egotist 
il  he  is  contradicted,  he  becomes  impatient 
ler  Judith's  triumphant  logic,  and  scolds  her 

taking  so  much  interest  in  Acosta,  sternly 
lads  his  presence  at  the  dinner,  and  at  last  he 
wnptorily  conmiands  the  distressed  girl  to 
eivo  Ben  Jochai,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
Qpany  that  evening,  as  lier  affianced  spouse, 
lie  world  shall  see  you  properly  united,"  he 
^  "  I  know,  Jochai  does  not  please  you  like 
J  bridegroom  in  Solomon's  Song,  but  that,  you 

0  must  settle  with  your  hearts,  between  your- 
vw."  "WTiea  her  father  goes  in,  angry,  she 
Jake  into  an  indignant  soliloquy,  resolving  not 
robmit  to  dissimulation  ;  she  sees  Uriel  coming 
ttie  avenue,  and  says  to  herself, — 

I  my  father's  daughter  ?    I,  cold  hearted  ? 
*t  hinders  me,  to  run  in  joyful  haste, 
i  p«B8  my  lover  to  my  beating  bosom  ? 
coward  heart  refuses.    It  must  earn, 
rti  by  an  act  of  freedom,  it  must  earn 
B  Sicred  privilege,  to  loose  this  yoke 
which  our  hearts,  and  tongues,  and  eyes  are  fettered. 
f^  I  have  done  nothing ;  so  I  stand, 

1  look  upon  the  ground. 

I^riel  comes,  in  compliance  with  the  invitation, 
I  not  expecting  to  meet  a  party.  She  complains 
hig  intended  departure  without  leave-taking, 
I  when  he  avows  that  his  purpose  was  to  save 


himself  and  her  the  embarrassment  which  might 
have  been  occasioned  if  he  had  hesitated  to  sacri- 
fice his  own  feelings  to  Jochai's  claim,  she  passion- 
ately declares  that  she  will  be  his,  and  that, 
having  been  elevated  and  charmed  by  his  instruc- 
tions she  cannot  sympathise  with  the  vulgar  mind 
of  the  man  for  whom  her  father  designed  her. 
Acosta  attempts  to  convince  her,  that  obedience  to 
her  father  is  her  duty  in  this  case,  and  to  per- 
suade her  to  let  him  go.  He  says,  God  forbid 
that  he  should  involve  her  in  his  impending 
fate:— 

Thou  knowest  what  hangs  over  me  ?    The  curse, 
The  church's  ban,  will  drive  me  from  your  dwellings  ! 
Thou  must  not,  shalt  not  love  an  outcast.    Yes, 
I  may  take  up  this  doom,  as  'twere  an  honour, 
But  can  I  think  of  sharing  it  with  thee  ? 

He  is  about  to  bid  her  a  last  farewell,  in  spite  of 
her  entreaties,  when  the  other  guests  appear. 
The  foremost  is  Jochai,  who,  angry  at  finding 
that  his  supposed  rival  has  not  yet  gone  off  to 
Heidelberg,  lets  fall  an  insolent  remark,  which  is 
retorted  scornfully  by  Manasseh's  high-spirited 
daughter,  who  leads  Uriel  up  to  the  saloon.  Jochai, 
left  with  De  Silva,  questions  him  about  the  un- 
desired  presence  of  Acosta  at  this  festival,  which 
has  provoked  the  anger  of  their  host.  De  Silva 
informs  him,  that  the  treatise,  entrusted  to  his 
examination  by  the  Synagogue,  was  found  to  bo 
at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Talmud,  and 
that  liis  report  upon  it  was,  therefore,  simply 
this,  **  The  author  of  this  book  is  not  a  Jew ;" 
but  that  he  is  glad,  feeling  high  esteem  for  Acosta 
as  a  scholar  of  Plato  and  a  clever  man,  to  pro- 
nounce him  exempt,  notwithstanding  his  erro- 
neous opinions,  from  the  disgracefiil  censure  of 
the  Synagogue.  **  Acosta  lias  a  right,  if  ho 
pleases,  to  call  himself  a  Christian,**  he  says, 
*'and  then,  since  she  could  never  marry  a  Christian, 
Judith  would  not  be  lost  to  you,  Jochai."  He,  at 
the  same  time,  imparts  some  facts  of  Uriers 
family  history  and  education,  which  would  enable 
Jochai  to  declare  him  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
Jewish  church,  the  intention  of  the  rabbins  being, 
as  Do  Silva  has  privately  learned,  to  come  upon 
Acosta  in  the  midst  of  Yanderstraten's  festival, 
and  there  to  pronounce  liis  exconmiunication. 
That  very  moment,  the  solemn,  monotonous  note 
of  the  rams'  horns,  proclaiming  the  approach  of 
the  church's  ministers  on  their  awful  mission,  is 
hoard  at  the  gate.  Tlie  company  alarmed  and 
reverent,  congregate  under  the  balcony ;  Vander- 
straten,  perplexed  and  displeased  wdth  this  inter- 
ruption of  his  entertainment,  awaits  the  result ; 
Uriel  is  supported  by  the  lofty  count(?nance  of 
Judith.  A  scene  ensues  of  the  most  dramatic 
character.  The  stem  fanatical  llabbi  Santos, 
having,  with  imposing  ceremony  taken  his  place 
above,  announces  the  performance  of  an  important 
act  of  sacrifice  and  purification. 

Ye  that  stand  here,  all  sons  of  Abraham, 
That  own  the  Lord  our  God,  step  now  aside  1 
Acosta,  thou  must  be  alone ! 

[They  all  pats  to  the  oppotite  iid$,  and  leave 
Uriel,  except  Judith^  tchi)  Aeiitat«t  bti»t«w:\ 
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Rabbi  Santoi. 

And  thou. 
Daughter  of  Vanderstraten,  -what  of  tJtee  f 
Dost  thou  not  own  the  Lord  our  God? 

[She  goes,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  over  to  the 
others,    Jochai  aTid  SUva  draw  near.] 
Uriel, 

She  tool 
How  potent  is  the  superstition's  spell ! 
I^riest !  standest  thou  on  holy  Sinai  ? 
Hath  Moses  chosen  thee  to  speak  his  word  ? 
Who  made  t)iee  judge  or  ruler  over  me  ? 

Rabbi  Santos, 
Art  thou  a  Jew,  thou  knowest,  it  is  God ! 

Jochai  {stepping  between). 
What  are  you  doing,  gentlemen  ?    De  Santos, 
Take  heed,  or  you  will  bring  us  into  trouble  ! 
In  Amsterdam  we  have  the  privilege 
Of  doing  judgment  in  the  congregation, 
According  to  our  sacred  usages, 
But  only  upon  Jews, — ^Acosta  is 
A  Christian ! 

^22  the  people. 
He,  a  Christian ! 
Judith. 

Oh,  God  save  us  ! 
Jochai. 
He  is  a  Christian,  and  you  dare  to  curse  him  ? 
You  liave  no  power  on  him. 

Judith. 

Ah,  form^ 
This  will  be  fatal,  though  it  save  him  now. 

Rabbi  Santos, 
If  Uriel  Acosta  be  a  Christian, 
I  have  no  more  to  say ;  but  only  this, 
God's  blessing  on  the  seed  of  Abraham  ! 

I  He  extends  his  hand,  in  benediction,  over  tlie 
assembly.] 

Unel 
Who  says  all  this  ?  who  says— 
Jochai. 

I  say,  thy  father, 
With  all  his  family  in  Portugal, 
Abjured  his  fathers'  faith ;  and  as  for  thee. 
Thou  never  yet,  by  any  formal  act, 
Hast  come  back  to  the  kin  of  Jacob.    No, 
Thou  art  a  Christian,  and  the  alien  Jews 
Are  too  much  honoured  by  thy  presence,  sir ! 

Manasseh, 
Yes,  go  we  in ;  the  Christian  citizen, 
Acosta,  will  excuse  us,  that  as  Jews 
We  eat  and  drink  in  our  peculiar  fashion. 

UrUl 
A  Christian,  If    Shall  an  insulting  scoff 
Open  for  me  a  door  of  false  compassion  ? 
Wliile  yet  a  child,  I  learned  the  Jewish  law, 
I  was  baptised.    No  holy  man  of  prayer 
Converted  us ;  no  tales  of  miracle, 
No  gold,  persuaded  us ;  father  and  mother, 
My  brothers  and  my  sisters,  we  obtained 
The  Inquisition's  knaves  to  be  our  sponsors. 
And  daily,  past  the  martyrs'  deadly  pile. 
Seven  years,  we  went  up  to  the  Christian  school. 
Half  sick  with  terror.    Oh,  if  fear  indeed 
Make  piety,  then  we  were  piou^  Christians ! 
But  merciful  is  habit ;  and  when  I, 
Wearing  a  chorister's  white  robe,  was  bid 
To  chant  responses,  or  to  bear  the  censer, 
Or  in  the  school  repeat  the  Christian  lore, 
I  felt  that  I  was  fortunate,  that  so 
Knowledge  beyond  the  Talmud  stored  my  brain. 
As  Christian,  I  became  the  man  I  am. 
I  shared  the  culture  of  this  age,  I  bathed 
In  the  full  sea  of  human  learning,  I 
Fed  on  the  common  air,  the  sun,  Uie  fields. 
My  unrestricted  spirit,  and  I  loved 
The  same  things  all  men  loved,  I  feared  the  same, 
I  felt  in  every  pulse  a  noble  deed ; 
From  history  the  bracing  inspirations 
Of  large  haiuaDity  I  drew ;  a  man, 


A  citizen  I  was ;  a  Portuguese, 

That  owned  a  home,  that  owned  a  fatherland. 

Claiming  a  right  to  live  !    But  afterwards. 

We  followed  all  our  brethren,  when  they  came 

Thence  to  the  Netherlands,  and  here,  being  ftee 

Hasted,  each  one  of  them,  to  cast  away 

The  stain  impure  of  Christian  water,  so 

l^ly  father,  mother,  and  their  sons,  again 

Were  Jews ;  but  whether  J,  grown  up  a  youth 

Before  we  came  to  Amsterdam,  would  change 

My  gentle  Christian  name  of  Gabriel 

Into  stem  Uriel,  I  was  free  to  choose. 

And  I  will  tell  you  freely,  I  should  like 

To  plunge  and  mingle  in  the  common  life 

Of  general  Europe.    "Wherefore  do  I  not  f 

Ask  me  not  wherefore.    Joseph,  when  he  saw 

The  brethren,  who  had  sold  him,  bound  in  Egjpl 

AVhy  shed  he  tears  of  joy  ?    What  is  the  tie 

Keeps  us  together,  spite  of  the  disgust 

Of  squalid  meanness,  since  we  left  the  East, 

In  seeming  brotherly  communion  f    Honour ! 

That  is  the  fragile  bond  of  Jews  to  Jews, 

And  honour  pledges  me  to  stay  with  you! 

For  well  I  know,  though,  here  in  Amsterdam, 

Humanely  tolerated,  you  are  only 

A  timid  flock,  chased  from  a  foreign  covert, 

Who  start  and  tremble  at  a  Christian's  nod. 

But  once  suspected,  ye  must  flee  the  place, 

And  wander  on,  Ahasuerus  like. 

And  wander,  wander,  wander  restless  on, — 

And  therefore,  since  I  will  not,  as  a  Chrisdao, 

Lie  in  the  shady  pasture  of  repose. 

Whilst  you  may  plod  the  dusty  road  in  soitow, 

I  choose  to  sufier  with  the  suffering, — 

Yes,  you  may  curse  me !    For  I  am  a  Jew ! 

Rabbi  Santos. 
But  if  thou  art  a  Jew,  to  mock  at  us, 
'Twere  better  for  thee  to  be  Gabriel ! 
The  book  tliy  hand  has  written,  to  the  flames, 
Thy  person  to  the  curse !    Let  emptiness 
Receive  the  prayers  of  thy  mouth !     Let  plague 
Infect  tlie  air  thou  breatliest !    Let  the  glanee 
Be  deadly  of  thine  eye,  and  let  thy  limbs 
Be  made  the  playthings  of  a  shudd'ring  palsj! 
Hark ;  hear  the  curse  that  comes  upon  thee  not! 
Let  every  door,  at  which  thou  knockest,  roamer, 
Be  opened  to  thee  by  some  enemy ! 
Let  every  cup  they  hand  thee,  in  thy  sicknets, 
Be  full  of  poison  to  thee !    When,  at  last, 
Comes  the  death-angel  to  thy  weary  aide. 
Die  on  the  road,  with  face  turned  westwaid ! 
All  the  people  [bowing  solemnly]. 
Woe! 
Uriel, 
I  shudder,  but  it  is  not  for  myself, 
It  is  for  you,  who  deem  this  pleases  God. 

Rabbi  Santos, 
Blind  thou  shalt  wander,  groping  by  the  walb, 
Cursed  be  the  hand  which  reaches  thee  a  staiT! 
And  if  thou  fallest,  open  wide  the  earth 
To  swallow  thee,  like  Dathan  and  Abiram ! 
All  the  people  [bending  low  again]. 

Oh  woe  for  him !  oh  woe ! 

Rabbi  Santos. 
The  church  expels  thee. 
Curses  the  womb  that  bare  thee — 
UrieL 
Ah,  my  mother ! 

Rabbi  Santos. 
Curses  the  fViend  that,  in  thy  misery. 
May  still  keep  true  to  thee,  and  curses  ill 
Belated  any  way  to  thee ;  and  what 
Thou  touchest,  or  approachest,  it  is  dead! 
Yes,  pine  and  perish  in  a  thirst  for  love; 
Never  to  thee  a  woman  shall  give  up 
Her  loving  heart — 

Judith  [steps  boldly  forth]. 
In  that  thou  liest,  Rabbi ! 

Manasseh. 
What  ?  thou  audacious  girl ! 
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De  Silva, 
Take  her  away, 
i  her  away,  Jochai ! 

Jochai. 

She  has  hetrayed  as ! 
Judith. 
I  betray  myself  and  you !    Betrayal 
•II,  is  to  be  true  to  God  !    Ye  tremble, 
<  curse  from  such  a  tongue  has  brought  a  blessing  1 
1  curse  the  gods,  whom  he  and  I  adore ! 
r  are  the  true  Gods  ;  rather  worship  them, 
e  do ;  for  the  prophet  of  your  own 

I  spoken  falsely ;  for  he  shall  be  loved ! 

[She  ruihei  to  Urieti  embrace^  whiltt  the  com- 
party  paute  in  amazement.l 
Rabbi  Santoi, 
fictims  finds  the  church  instead  of  one  ; 
is  no  place  for  righteous  men  to  tarry ! 

accnds  from  the  terrace,  with  his  attcn- 
and  so  departs,  followed  by  the  company, 
xe  dismayed  and  affected^  Jochai,  as  he 
it,  threatens  revenge  upon  Judith  and  her 
Manassch  is  overcome  with  peq)lexity, 
sires  Acosta  to  abide  in  his  villa,  which  be 
JB  daughter  immediately  quit  for  the  city. 
»  as  she  goes  out  at  her  father's  command, 
as  joyfully, 

is  mine  now !    I've  won  him  by  the  truth ! 

I I  will,  now,  make  haste,  and  sue  my  father 
let  me  wear  tlie  tokens  of  my  love 

Tore  the  world.     Oh,  tell  me,  Uriel, 
ve  I  obeyed  the  voice  of  God  who  moveth 
I  thou  hast  taught  mo)  in  our  pure  affections  ? 
let  us  hope !  Follow  me  now,  dear  friend, 
t  us  have  courage,  we  may  win  the  world. 

I  scene  brings  the  story  to  a  climax,  whence 
tunes  of  the  loving  pair  suffer  a  mournful 
don.  Manasseh  Yanderstraten  has  con- 
,  without  much  difficulty,  seeing  his  daugh- 
MK)lution,  to  receive  Acosta  as  her  accepted 
But  we  find  the  merchant  at  home, 
ydy  calculating  his  affairs,  the  state  of  which 
8  to  be  so  hazardous,  that  he  is  fain  at 

to  postpone  the  disagreeable  investigation, 
characteristic  infirmity  of  purpose,  and  to 
e  himself  with  the  more  grateful  view  of 
luisito  pictures.  Judith  is  present,  full  of 
ide  and  tenderness  towards  her  father,  for 
nerous  concession  to  her  love.     De  Silva 

and  informs  Manasseh,  according  to  the 
ement  between  them,  that  the  council  of  the 
3gue  have  agreed  to  restore  Uriel  Acosta  to 
aembership,  which  is  an  indispensable  con- 
of  his  marriage  with  Manasseh' s  daughter, 
ed  that  Uriel  will  read  a  formal  and  public 
fttion  of  his  heresy.  Unless  the  curse  of 
munication  be  removed  from  him,  it  is 
r  impossible  for  the   respectable  Jew  to 

him  as  a  son-in-law.  Neither  Uriel  nor 
seem  to  have  considered  this  difficulty; 

her  father,  with  his  own  lax  principles  of 
OB  obligation,  it  has  not  occurred  to  imagine, 
he  mere  requisition  of  a  profession  of  or- 
:j,  and  acknowledgment  of  error,  can  be  an 
le  to  Uriel's  fortune.     **  Between  you  and 

16  says  to  De  Silva,  "  neither  of  us  really 
nuch  for  the  priests,  we  have  too  much 
jphy  to  believe  what  they  say,  but  I  don't 

17  man  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  esta- 


blished notions."  De  Silva  then,  with  very 
friendly  intentions,  visits  Uriel  in  the  house  of 
Yanderstraten,  and  greets  him  as  the  future 
husband  of  his  niece,  and  as  one  whom  ho  will 
be  glad  to  retain  in  the  city,  an  ornament  to  its 
literary  circles.  He  goes  on  to  tell  Acosta,  that 
the  council  of  the  Synagogue  will  not  be  too  hard 
upon  Manasseh's  son-in-law,  and  that  he  need 
only  submit  to  a  brief  examination,  and  then  read 
a  prescribed  form  of  apology.  Uriel  refuses.  The 
elder  censures  his  refusal  as  obstinacy  and  conceit, 
and  rebukes  him  for  relying  so  proudly  upon  his 
own  intellect,  instead  of  respecting  deferentially 
the  orthodox  doctrines  a  thousand  years  old,  which 
have  been  the  consolation  of  millions.  Uriel  per- 
sists in  saying  that  he  cannot,  and  dare  not  unsay 
what  he  believes  to  ,be  true ;  and  so  De  Silva 
leaves  him,  in  anger,  telling  him  that  Judith  can 
never  be  his,  and  that  he  must  now  go  on  his 
lonely  path,  and  bear  his  curse  upon  him ;  lastly, 
he  reminds  Acosta  of  his  poor  old  blind  mother, 
who  must  feel  the  deepest  grief  at  his  contumacy, 
and  asks  him  whether  love,  duty,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  seem  as  nothing  to  him  in  compari- 
son with  his  own  fanciful  pride.  When  Uriel  is 
left  alone,  he  meditates  thus  : — 

More  than  ray  love  do  I  esteem  the  truth? 

I  love  her,  but  I  should  despise  myself. 

If  I  could  languish,  like  a  silly  swain 

Garlanded  in  a  pastoral  comedy, 

And  melt  as  wax  for  love.    What,  I  believe. 

And  I  deny  my  own  belief?    What,  I 

Confute  myself  with  coward  perjury? 

Not  so.    The  glory  of  a  man  is  Truth. 

His  true  conviction  is  a  golden  badge 

More  honourable  than  if  courts  or  kings 

Hang  decorations  o'er  his  honest  breast. 

His  true  conviction  is  the  battle  flag 

He  carries,  or  beneath  it  nobly  falls. 

The  common  soldier,  in  the  war  of  thought. 

By  true  conviction  wins  nobility, 

And  bears  a  knightly  staff,  which  he  would  break 

Upon  his  own  dishonoured  crest,  if  he 

Basely  recanted  a  sincere  opinion. 

I  will  not  do  it.    Whisper  as  you  may 

That  intellect  is  not  so  sure  as  feeling. 

And  that  I  may  indulge  my  love  securely, 

I  take  my  stand, — I  cannot  otherwise, — 

The  pride  of  manhood,  and  my  knightly  spurs, 

Forbid  me  to  recede,  and  stoy  my  fears. 

And,  if  I  were  in  error,  to  the  truth 

I  should  be  guilty,  not  unto  the  priests. 

And  I  will  not  apologise  to  them. 

These  are  noble  sentiments,  but  not  of  the  highest 
kind,  by  which  a  true  martyr  is  animated,  "ifi^r 
stehe  ich;  ich  kann  nichi  anders:*^  so  far  does 
Uriel  Acosta  go,  with  Luther's  memorable  decla- 
ration ;  but  he  does  not  add,  with  Luther,  "  Oott 
helfs  mir,**  And  so  he  fails,  as  a  brave  and  high- 
minded  man,  whose  consistency  is  founded  upon 
his  sense  of  honour  and  self-approbation,  instead 
of  being  founded  upon  his  fidelity  to  the  divine 
law,  may  very  likely  fail,  in  such  a  trial  of  the 
heart  as  that  which  Uriel  has  to  undergo. 

Esther  Acosta,  his  blind,  aged,  and  widowed 
mother,  is  led,  by  his  brothers  Joel  and  Reuben, 
tottering  and  sad  into  the  room.  The  interview 
is  touching  and  mournful  enough,  but  the  poor 
mother  is  comfotleA,  ^\i«ii  ifiaa  -^a»»\isst  X^an^ 
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over  his  face,  as  he  kneels  all  bowed  and  weeping 
before  her,  })y  finding  that  the  dreadful  curse  has 
not  deformed  his  features.  She  wants  to  see, — 
no,  she  cannot  see  with  eyes,  but  she  wants  to 
meet,  and  speak  to,  the  beautiful  lady,  Manasseh's 
daughter  who  lias  loved  her  son  like  an  angel,  and 
whom  she  would  fain  know,  and  kiss  but  once, 
before  she  dies.  The  brothers  telt  Uriel,  that 
they  arc  going,  with  their  old  mother,  to  break 
up  their  homo  at  Amsterdam  and  reside  at  the 
Ilague,  because  the  little  trade,  bequeathed  to 
them  by  their  father,  is  now  quite  destroyed, 
since  Uriers  excommunication,  and  none  of  their 
old  friends  will  deal  with  them,  nor  speak  to 
them.  This  is  told  to  Uriel  without  reproach, 
indeed  very  tenderly  and  considerately,  but  he  is 
filled  with  the  bitterest  grief  by  it,  and  the  more 
so  when  his  mother  laments  that  ho  will  not  be 
near  her  at  her  deathbed.  Judith  comes  into  the 
room,  and,  guessing  that  the  venerable  old  woman 
is  Uriel's  mother,  tSfectionately  greets  her.  Esther 
Acosta  says, 

Yw,  praise  iny  dearest  son, — I  lovo  thoo  for  it ! 

Judith, 
A  time  is  coming,  ftll  shall  praisu  him,  mother, 
lie  shall  have  us  till  then. 
Esther. 
That's  sweet  to  hear ! 
Oh  for  a  glimpse  of  thee  in  my  dark  eyes  ! 
And  now,  when  death  will  take  me  very  soon, 
I  cannot  leave  him  with  thee, 
Judith. 
Not  with  me  ? 
Not  with  his  wife  ? 

EstJier, 
Canst  thou  become  his  wife  ? 
My  cliild,  do  not  elope  with  liim ;  thy  father 
Has  only  thee.     Give  not  thy  father  sorrow ! 
Only  one  daughter  has  Manasseh. 
Judith, 
What ! 
Do  I  see  what  it  means  ?    Oh,  Uriel, 
Thou  will  not  do  it  ? 

IShe  looks  upon  him  trembling  with  despair.^ 
Oh,  forgive  me,  heaven. 
That  I  have  ever  dreamed  tliis  petty  earth 
Could  make  us  happy  with  so  much  of  love ! 

(She  sinks  at  Esthefs  feet.) 
Mother,  he  does  not  love  us ! 

A  fierce  struggle  torments  the  mind  of  Uriel  at 
this  scene,  the  result  of  which  is  that,  unable  to 
endure  the  mute  supplication  of  their  tearful  eyes, 
he  rushes  out  of  the  house,  to  oflfer  his  submission 
to  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue — Judith  and  his 
mother  are  left,  frightened  at  what  Uicy  have  un- 
consciously done,  and  at  the  frantic  vehemence  of 
his  manner.  "It  is  for  Ids  mother's  sake  he 
goes,"  says  Judith. .  *'No,  he  goes  for  thy  sake,'* 
the  mother  answers.  Judith  is  agonized  by  the 
thought, .  perhaps  ho  may  repent  tliis  step  here- 
after, and  she  wishes  to  call  him  back,  but  it  is 
too  late. 

It  is  painM  to  see  what  follows,  in  the  moral 
ruin  of  this  generous  and  estimable  man.  To  a 
nature  like  his,  sensitive,  enthusiastic,  and  prone 
to  exaggerate  his  own  faults,  tlie  shame  of  a  public 
act  of  falsehood,  though  venial  it  appear  to  us 
when  we  consider  the  great  force  of  temptations 


injury, — literally,  it  is  a  mortifieatton  or  deadly 
canker.  The  shame. of  his  recantation  is  aggi^ 
vated  by  accident,  and  by  the  malice  of  his  in- 
triguing enemies.  When  Uriel,  distracted,  bare- 
headed, with  frenzy  in  his  looks  and  speech,  gets 
to  the  temple,  the  rabble  of  vulgar  Jews  at  the 
gate,  believing  the  curse  to  be  upon  him,  pelt  him 
with  stones,  abuse  and  spit  upon  him.  The  rab- 
bins admit  him,  but  they  treat  him  with  cold 
severity.  They  arc  determined,  notwithstanding  . 
the  promise  of  a  lenient  reception,  to  make  an 
example  of  the  formidable  assailant  of  their  autho- 
rity, now  that  he  has  surrendered  himsdf  into 
their  hands.  They  confine  him,  as  a  penitential 
ordeal,  in  a  solitary  cell,  where  he  gives  way  to 
frightful  agonies  of  remorse  and  despair.  They 
choose  to  regard  his  state  as  that  of  one  who 
repents  his  heresy,  whereas  he  is  groaning  under 
the  necessity  of  playing  the  hypocrite  in  hw 
recantation,  which  he  hna  madly  promised  to  his 
mother  and  to  his  betrothed.  In  the  meantime, 
the  rigid  seclusion  that  surrounds  him,  craftily 
maintained  by  Eabbi  Santos  to  deprive  the  con- 
vert of  any  chance  of  altering  his^ purpose,  keeps 
him  in  ignorance  of  two  facts,  which,  if  he  conld 
learn  them,  would  liberate  him  from  this  rash  and 
sinful  vow.  The  letters  and  visits  of  his  friends 
are  intercepted,  which  would  have  told  him  that 
his  aged  mother,  worn  out  by  toil  and  sorrow,  has 
died  Irom  tlio  shock  of  this  affliction,  and  is  noY 
out  of  all  trouble  on  his  account ;  and  also,  that 
Manasseh  Vanderstraten  is  bankrupt,  having  been 
ruined  by  the  cunning  practices  of  the  rovengefnl 
Jochai,  who  employed  his  superior  skill  in  mer- 
cantile business,  and  his  own  great  connections, 
to  bring  the  careless  father  of  Judith  to  worldly 
ruin,  from  which  he  will  only  bo  spared  at  ihi 
price  of  giving  her  up  to  Jochai.  That  all  thishi* 
happened  since  his  seclusion,  and  that  she  hat 
consented  to  sacrifice  her  love  for  himself,  and  to 
be  married  to  Jochai, — these  things,  in  spite  of  thft 
honest  and  indignant  protest  of  De  Silva,  a«J 
carefully  concealed  from  him  by  the  rabbins,  lost 
they  might,  as  they  would  if  he  knew  them,  de- 
prive the  church  of  its  triumph.  Only  afUT  he 
has  undergone  the  humiliating  last  examinatioa 
by  the  pedantic  and  arrogant  ciders,  he  is  told  of 
the  death  of  his  mother.  But  the  ecclesiastical 
sentence  now  imposed  on  him  is  one  intolerably 
degrading.  As  he  could  not  enduro  to  pass  through 
the  lon^  penance,  which  would  oblige  him  to  read 
publicly,  at  stated  intervals  during  a  period  of 
many  months,  a  recantation  of  his  errors,  he 
chooses  with  desperate  eagerness  the  tkf^ 
penance,  which  is  to  consist  in  his  lying  down 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  after  hafiog 
read  a  document  prepared  for  him  by  the  rabbiitf* 
and  allowing  any  member  of  the  congregation  to 
step  over  his  prostrate  neck.  This  is  wl^  Ilnd 
Acosta  is  compelled  to  do. 

In  the  assembly  of  his  people  he  reads,  £uotiog 
almost  with  grief  and  rage,  tiie  hateful  and  false 
apology,  in  which  the  cruel  priest  Santos,  accu- 
mulating terms  of  the  most  insufiferable  infiunfr 
has  made  him  declare  that  his  book  was  wiittA 


under  which  it  was  committed,  is  an  irre\>axdE>\jd \\x\.  \i;i<(^  ^^^mi^Un^  of  Belial,  that  hm  haa  wilfoUj 
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idercd  God,  falsified  Scripture,  and  offended 
lel,  that  his  opinions  were  false  and  devilish, 
.  that  ho  is  xinworthy  to  live  in  the  sight  of 
I  and  man.  After  this,  he  falls  to  the  ground, 
!  is  carried  to  the  doorway.  The  mean  and 
idous  Ben  Jochai  cannot  forego  this  oppor- 
ity  to  gratify  his  vengeance.  He  comes  on, 
first  of  the  congregation,  insolently  attempting 
xead  upon  UrieUs  hody,  and  as  he  docs  this,  ho 
lid  crush  his  fallen  rival  with  the  news,  that 
lith  shall  not  console  him  for  that  disgrace. 
el  starts  up, — throws  the  scoundrel  aside, — 
»68  his  raging  way  through  the  people,— defies 

baffled  priests  and  rabbins, — asserts  the  rights 
hia  manhood  and  his  adherence  to  the  truth, — 
[  the  church  meeting  is  dispersed  in  extreme 
fasion. 

[?he  last  act  is  the  marriage  of  Judith  to  Jochai. 
the  park  and  villa  of  Vanderstraten,  a  costly 
aval  is  made  ready ;  the  bridegroom  endeavours 
excite  the  conviviality  of  his  guests  by  an 
ctation  of  hilarity  and  joy,  but  Judith, 
sndidly  arrayed  for  the  hymeneal  sacrifice,  is 
unserved  and  strange,  that  none  know  what 
think  of  it,  and  the  occasion  is  clouded  with 
dety.  She  inquires  of  her  father  and  Jochai, 
h  strict  and  repeated  questioning,  whether  the 
l^Toom  has  yet  executed,  in  legal  completeness, 

documents  by  which  her  father's  fortunes  are 
be  restored.     Having  been  satisfied  of  this, 

goes  through  the  wedding  ceremony,  and  im- 
&tely  begs  permission  to  retire  into  the 
idem.  There  she  drinks  poison.  She  meets 
id  there,  for  he,  forlorn  and  broken  in  spirit, 
L  find  no  plaCe  of  rest,  no  solace,  and  a  myste- 
08  fascination  has  brought  him  thither,  on  the 
r  his  loved  one  marries  his  foe.  They  do  not 
wve  each  other,  but  forgive,  and  try  to  com- 


fort each  other.  The  poison  operates, — she  sinks, 
— the  father,  the  new-made  husband,  her  uncle, 
and  the  guests  are  called  and  come  in  horror.  She 
dies,  giving  to  Acostaher  maidenly  myrtle  Nvrcath ; 
Jochai  is  the  husband  of  a  corpse.  Uriel,  who 
has  sought  the  life  of  Jochai,  and  sent  him  a 
challenge  returned  with  disdain,  finds  all  his 
anger  disarmed  by  this  calamity.  Solemnly  hold- 
ing up  the  dead  hand  of  the  girl,  ho  implores  her 
£eitlier  to  bury  him  by  licr  side. 

And  there  shall  rest 
The  bones  of  a  poor,  lost,  and  weary  pilfrrim, 
Who  journeyed  to  the  promised  land  of  Tnitli, 
But  never  reached  the  goal.    But  on  his  eyes, 
Before  he  died,  a  rosy  veil  descended, 
And  that  was  love.    Oh,  see  what  love  hath  done  I 
I  go,  I  leave  you  to  this  world  of  error, 
Of  doubt,  of  falsehood,  and  intolerance  ; 
Heaphuger  stones  upon  the  hearts  of  men, 
Who  long,  as  I,  to  see  the  face  of  God, 
Without  a  priestly  curtain,  and  discern, 
Immediately,  the  glory  of  his  smile  I 
I  cannot  bear  the  ijurthen  any  longer ; 

And  Uriel  goes  out  of  the  silent  crowd,  and  when 
lie  has  entered  the  grove,  a  pistol-shot  is  heard, 
and  the  story  is  all  over.  The  priest  says,  two 
victims  have  fallen  to  the  church.  But  Do  Silva 
is  wiser,  and  says,  they  are  two  witnesses,  or 
martyrs  to  a  principle  which  the  world  does  not 
yet  comprehend.  We  are  their  murderei-s,  ho 
says,  and  let  us  not  judge,  that  we  bo  i^ot  judged. 

Go  now,  and  preach 
The  truths  of  mercy,  tolerance,  and  love; 
And  as  for  the  true  faith — I  see,  I  sec, 
The  sanctities  of  old  are  fading  now. 
Beheve,  what  you  believe  !  but  be  sincere  ! 
What  we  believe, — for  that  wo  merit  notliing ; 
How  we  believe, — for  that  wo  are  accepted. 


SKETCHES    FROM    LIPE    IN    TURKEY. 


I.— OBEEK   THICKS. — (a   CHAT   ABOUT   THEM.) 

'nB  Greeks,  indeed,  try  to  deceive  one,  but 
nr  all  they  only  succeed  in  making  you  angry. 
rillage  bumpkin  will  measure  his  cunning,  I 
»w,  unhesitatingly  against  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
iceof  a  gray -haired  magistrate,  who  has  thought, 
I  irrought,  and  travelled,  and  studied  mankind 
fifty  years,  who  can  read  that  bumpkin*s 
Qghts  as  if  they  were  written  on  paper  and  in 
ind  text ;  who  does  read  them,  and  there  is  an 
I  of  it.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  one  man, 
he  who  he-  may,  can  deceive  another,  if  the 
tar  is  &irly  on  his  guard.  I  should  be  rather 
i  to  Bay  tie  former  will  doubt  too  much  ;  and 
iTen  kiiows  we  are  all  of  us  sufficiently  on  our 
od  when  wo  have  to  do  with  the  Greek ;  for 


the  very  name  of  their  nation  is  used  among  us  as 
synonymous  with  that  of  tricksters.** 

I  might  have  said  more,  in  defiance  of  Dean 
Swift's  capital  precept,  never  to  talk  more  than 
half  a  minute  at  a  time ;  but  a  something  about 
the  expression  of  my  guest's  face  deterred  me. 
He  was  a  Dahometan  consul  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  had  seen  and  known  something  of  the 
Greeks;  so  I  waited  for  his  reply. 

**  I  think  you  underrate  the  capacity  of  our 
friends,**  said  he,  musingly.  "I  am  as  well 
aware  of  them  as  most  people,  yet  they  have  no 
difficulty  in  deceiving  me.  I  will  teU  you  some 
instances.  A  man  rushed  breathlessly  into  my  offiee 
the  other  day,  *0h,  sir,*  he  cried,  *pray  lend 
me  one  hundred  piastres ;  the  steamer  is  just 
starting  for  Constantinople.    I  want  to  ^a^  m.^ 
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sistor's  fiurc ;  she  is  going  to  join  her  husband.  All 
your  servants  know  mc;  everybody  knows  me 
for  a  respectable  man.  But  my  wife  has  gone 
out  and  taken  the  key  of  our  money  box  with  her. 
Pray  make  haste,  sir.' 

**  *  Why,  who  on  earth  arc  you  ?*  said  I.  '  I 
never  saw  you  in  my  life  !* 

*'  The  Greek  crossed  himself  devoutly  at  my 
having  made  such  an  assertion.  I  knew  him  in- 
timately, to  be  sure  I  did ;  and  he  referred  to  my 
servants,  who  were  within  call,  for  the  truth  of 
his  statement. 

'*  *  Well,*  said  I,  '  if  you  are  a  rogue,  you  are 
the  coolest  fellow  I  ever  saw.  I  will  trust  you, 
however.  Here  is  the  money,  return  it  me  to- 
morrow.* 

"  *  Oh  no,  not  to-morrow,  sir.  In  an  hour,  in 
half  an  hour;  directly  I  have  seen  my  sister  off.' 

'*  Yet  this  man  was  a  mere  village  cheat ;  and, 
as  you  hinted,  I  am  a  man  who  has  seen  some- 
thing of  the  world.  The  follow  lied,  I  vow  to 
you,  with  such  address,  that  his  very  breathing 
was  a  lie,  and  the  whole  scene  one  of  the  most 
masterly  pieces  of  acting  I  ever  saw. 

"  Then,  again,  I  have  a  neighbour.  My  neigh- 
bour has  a  daughter.  This  daughter  is  a  girl  of 
uncertain  age ;  she  may  be  thirty,  she  may  be 
less.  She  is  unmarried;  we  must  make  allow- 
ances. She  came  to  me,  the  other  daty,  wringing 
her  hands  and  weeping.  She  was  deadly  pale. 
*  What  is  the  matter  now,  Katinka  ?'  said  I.  She 
answered,  that  she  and  her  mother  were  to  be 
thrown  into  prison  by  a  French  merchant,  and 
for  a  debt  which  they  did  not  owe. 

"  Now  I  know  very  well  there  is  a  little  clique 
of  Europeans  at  Barataria,  who  do  pretty  much 
what  they  like ;  and  who  set  themselves  above 
the  Law  and  the  Prophet.  I,  therefore,  inquired 
into  the  business ;  and  I  subsequently  called  on 
the  French  merchant. 

"Between  French  and  English  there  is,  of 
course,  a  feud  at  Barataria ;  such  feuds  linger  in 
remote  places,  long  after  they  have  passed  away 
from  more  important  ones.  I  endeavoured,  there- 
fore, to  allay  the  feud,  and  I  succeeded.  The 
Frenchman  became  chatty.  '  To  say  the  truth,' 
he  observed,  '  the  money  is  not  due  to  me,  it  is 
due  to  my  clerk ;  the  man's  family  have  suddenly 
fallen  in  great  distress,  and  he  wants  it.' 

"  '  Well,  but,'  I  pleaded,  *  he  has  neither  wit- 
nesses, security,  nor  writing  of  any  kind.  His 
simple  word  cannot  be  taken  in  law.' 

"  This  was  my  opinion,  and  I  held  it  stoutly. 
The  next  day  the  young  woman  was  summoned 
before  the  mixed  tribunal  of  Turks  and  Christians, 
which  judge  of  such  cases ;  as  the  French  merchant 
was  a  mighty  man,  and  several  of  the  Greeks  on  the 
bench  had  dealings  with  him,  they  at  once  de- 
cided the  case  in  his  favour.  They  did  not  even 
allow  the  defendant  to  speak. 

"This  did  not  suit  me  at  all.  I  asked  the 
pasha  to  see  into  the  affair.  It  appeared  as  plain 
to  him  as  it  did  to  me.  The  plaint.ff  hadno  case. 
Tlie  judgment  was,  therefore,  revcK ed. 

"  The  Frenchman  grew  angry ;  on  insult  was 
olfor^  po  l^a  considcratioRr    He  covld  not  do  as 


ho  pleased  at  Barataria!  decidedly  the  EngM 
M'cre  a  pestilent  race.  He  went  to  the  Greek 
archbishop.  His  holiness  immediately  exoom- 
municated  the  woman  who  owed  the  derk  money. 
So  I  went  again  to  the  archbishop,  and  the  ex- 
communication fell  as  harmless  as  the  judgment 
I  got  a  good  deal  of  ill-will  in  the  business;  but  I 
was  determined  if  justice  could  be  had  in  tlw 
countr}',  two  helpless  women  should  have  it  They 
did  have  it,  as  I  thought;  but  mark  the  end— it 
is  worthy  of  notice.  I  studied  medicine  \Fhcn  I 
was  a  young  man,  and  now  and  then  am  able  to 
do  civil  things  to  people  in  consequence.  I  am 
a  sort  of  gratis  doctor  for  small  aches  in  my 
neighbourhood.  I  was  one  day  sent  for  to  my 
neighbour.  She  had  got  the  rheumatism,  and 
though  a  well-to-do  old  lady,  had  no  idea  of 
emploj-ing  tho  regular  doctor;  for  the  Greeks 
are  economical  to  a  marvel.  While  I  was  talking 
to  the  old  woman  her  daughter  came  in,  sho 
wanted  something  out  of  the  strong  box.  It  wm 
just  beside  me,  and  I  could  not  help  seeing  what 
was  in  it.  There  was  a  pile  of  gold;  it  waa 
French  gold ;  it  was  the  gold  she  had  borrowed 
from  the  Frenchman's  clerk  !  It  is  needless  to  aay 
I  subsequently  paid  the  money  from  my  own 
pocket.  I  never  felt  a  more  keen  sense  of  regret, 
and  I  may  almost  say,  disgrace  for  the  conduct  into 
which  I  had  been  entrapped^  secure  'justice 
for  the  Greek.' 

*'A  Greek  wrote  to  me  on  one  occasion  a 
strange  wild  secret  letter,  apparently  composed 
under  the  immediate  fear  of  assassination.  He  said 
that  a  Turkish  officer  had  beaten  him  brutally, 
and  then  thrown  him  into  prison.  He  implored 
me  to  have  the  Turk  punished  if  there  was  mercy 
in  the  land  for  an  outraged  people.  Very  well,  I 
set  about  it  forthwith.  I  spent  a  week  enquiring 
into  the  circumstances.  In  tho  end,  I  found  that 
the  complainant  had  been  robbing  his  own 
nephew.  The  Turk  was  a  witness  against  lorn, 
and  therefore,  he  wanted  to  get  tho  Turk  out  of 
the  way.  Yet  the  man's  complaint  had  a  circum- 
stantiality as  marvellous,  as  convincing,  and  ai 
false  as  Defoe  threw  into  his  ghost  story.  Ho 
named  place,  time,  and  witnesses,  he  adduced 
collateral  evidence  without  end :  and  he  had  in- 
structed his  witnesses  till  they  were  as  perfect  in 
the  lie  as  himself. 

"  Another  Greek  gentleman  called  upon  mc  to 
say  that  he  had  been^woundcd  by  a  Turk ;  he  had 
his  arm  in  a  sling.  He  seemed  faint  from  the 
loss  of  blood.  He  could  (or  rather  would)  hardly 
speak.  He  wept  silently.  Again  I  interfered. 
I  accompanied  him  personally  to  the  local  autho- 
rity. The  local  authority  offered  every  satiafao* 
tion.  In  half-an-hour  I  should  have  brought 
imprisonment  and  bastinado  on  an  innocent  man. 
Pity,  or  my  good  angel,  however,  induced  mo  to 
call  on  the  doctor  with  him  as  we  were  walking 
home.  The  doctor  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of 
science;  I  have  faith  in  him;  I  thought^  al80,io 
dangerous  a  wound  might  be  inflamed  by  wallong 
about,  and  subsequent  unskilful  handUng.  Hy 
companion  overflowed  with  gratitude  tifl  tl» 
doctor  asked  to  look  at  his  wound.    Then  tlicrc  was 
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Lte  a  diBcussion.  A  something  about  the  man's  ' 
liner  made  me  insist.  When  the  blood-stained 
idages  were  removed  it  is  needless  to  say  the 
a  was  as. sound  as  mine. 
"I  hold  my  house  by  contract  or  lease  firom  a 
Bck.  We  drew  up  the  lease  in  Greek  together, 
m.  we  each  took  home  our  draught  to  make  a 
ar  copy,  and  sign  the  next  day.  We  were 
sh  to  keep  a  foe  smile  of  the  document  in  the 
ads  of  the  other.  Now,  I  can  speak  Greek 
€ntly  enough,  but  I  have  some  difficulty  in  writ- 
i;  it  correctly.  My  landlord  had  observed  this ;  ho 

10  knew  that  my  interpreter  was  ill.  He  begged 
I,  therefore,  in  a  friendly  way,  when  I  met  liim 
tiie  afternoon,  to  let  him  write  out  both  copies, 
ocmsented.  'They  are  quite  the  same  as  the 
ms  we  agreed  to  yesterday,'  said  he,  when  I 
Ifed  on  him  to  sign  next  day.  '  Of  course,'  I 
Bwered,  *  but  we  may  first  read  them  over.    It 

11  not  take  long.'  *  No  necessity  in  the  world,' 
d  the  Greek,  laughing  good-humouredly,  '  but 

rsu  wish  it,'  and  he  did  read  them  over.  So 
I  afterwards,  and  I  found  that  he  had  added 
Bt  one -fifth  more  to  the  rent.  I  remonstrated. 
Wi,'  said  he,  *  if  you  English  are  so  troublesome 
that  I  will  not  let  you  my  house  at  all.' 
Tery  well,'  said  I,  and  went  upon  my  way, 
Qogh  it  was  the  only  house  then  to  be  had  in 
e  place.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  Greek, 
•t  being  able  to  find  another  tenant  us  he  had 
ipected,  denied  the  circumstance  altogether, 
id  the  contract  was  ready,  the  other  had  been 
Btdy  a  mistake,  it  referred  to  another  house 
id  another  person,  about  whom  he  wished  to  ask 
y  advice.  *  Oh,  indeed  !'  *  I  swear  by  the 
CMS,  and  my  eyes,  and  my  children,'  said  the 
reek!" 

I  wonder  how  consuls,  who  speak  nothing  but 
nglish,  get  on  with  those  worthies ! 

II. THE   DESPOT. 

A  Greek  archbishop  is  a  single  gentleman  with 
'▼cry  imposing  beard,  and  with  the  rest  of  his 
*nm  perfectly  swaddled  up  and  immersed  in 
^ytfaing.  His  idea  of  good  taste  in  dress  appears 
*  oonsist  in  putting  on  as  many  things  as  possible. 
'ho  result  is  singular  to  behold.  There  is  nothing 
Mticularly  grand  or  venerable  about  their  graces, 
Kcept  their  names,  for  they  are  called  Despots. 

We  looked  into  the  origin  of  this  title,  and  I 
*Jd  that  in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  emperors 
^  Was  given  to  the  princes  of  the  blood.  When 
Wiomet  the  Second  took  the  city  of  Constan- 
iiJople,  which  was  all  that  remained  of  their 
*»pire,  ho  left  very  great  power  in  the  hands 
^  the  Christian  prelates ;  and  was  inclined  to 
ate  left  more  had  they  ceased  intriguing  against 
^  Even  the  most  useless  and  astounding  of 
«eir  schemes,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have 
^ititnred  his  good- will  towards  them :  both  in 
^Hdttiastical  and  civil  affairs  they  soon  became, 
'^  point  of  fact,  the  rulers  of  their  flocks,  and 
wUy  after  assumed  the  haughty  name  of 
!«^ts.  The  Greeks  took  pride  in  bowing  to 
beir  authority.  The  humiliation  of  defeat  ap- 
•em  to  have  beeo  soothed  by  it.    It  also  offered 


them  an  opportunity  of  showing  an  unpunishable 
contempt  for  the  Turks.  It  is  needless  to  say, 
therefore,  that  they  took  advantage  of  it  upon 
every  occasion. 

The  office  of  despot  gradually  became  one  of 
very  great  authority ;  of  late  years,  however,  it 
has  been  shorn  of  its  most  important  attributes. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  despots  in  civil  cases,  is 
entirely  abolished  by  law.  The  hatred  between 
the  two  races,  however,  causes  it  still  to  exist  in 
practice. 

It  is  a  pity  to  add,  therefore,  that,  as  a  class, 
the  primates  of  the  Greek  church  are  utterly 
unworthy  of  any  influence  whatever.  It  is  a 
matter  of  public  notoriety  that  they  purchase 
their  places;  and  even  when  they  have  bought 
them,  they  are  usually  *' ridden,**  by  the  syco- 
phants of  the  Phanar.  They  arrive  at  their  sees 
crippled  by  debts;  and  are  obliged  to  remit  a 
greater  portion  of  the  money  wrung  from  their 
flocks,  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  some  influential 
toady  at  Constantinople.  The  result  is  natural. 
The  Greek  church  is  as  full  of  abuses,  as  was  tho 
papacy  wlien  Luther  and  Melancthon  preached 
reform.  The  highest  ecclesiastical  offices  are 
made  a  matter  of  traffic,  indulgences  are  openly 
sold,  persons  of  bad  character  are  ordained  to  tlio 
priesthood  for  money,  and  holy  frauds  on  popular 
credulity  are  practised  with  the  most  unblushing 
effrontery.  In  a  word,  no  means  are  left  untried 
to  obtain  a  full  ten  per  cent,  on  the  money  tho 
archlAshop  is  very  well  known  to  have  paid  for 
his  place.  There  is  hardly  any  legal  baseness  or 
extortion  from  which  he  will  recoil  in  pursuit  of 
this  object.  It  is,  therefore,  but  right  to  say, 
that  ho  usually  succeeds  in  it ;  and  has  seldom  to 
regret  having  been  tricked  into  a  bad  bargain. 

A  Greek  despot  usually  lives  in  a  large  rambling 
house,  which  belongs  to  his  office ;  nine  times  in 
ten  it  is  old,  and  wants  repairing,  for  it  is  his 
grace's  cue  to  hang  out  a  flag  of  distress.  There 
is  that  air  of  snugness  and  comfort  about  the  in- 
terior, however,  which  is,  I  think,  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  dwellings  of  clerical  digni- 
taries all  over  the  world.  There  are  a  countless 
number  of  priests  and  deacons,  servitors  and 
buxom  ladies,  living  on  the  prelate.  They  swarm 
over  the  house  in  jdl  directions,  and  appear  to  bo 
cooking  constantly,  except  on  fast  days.  Go  farther 
on,  and  in  a  cosy  room  with  cushions,  a  snuff  box, 
a  chaplet  of  amber,  and  a  host  of  most  sinister- 
looking  clients,  sits  the  despot.  He  is  sometimes 
a  man  of  such  curious  ignorance  that  he  cannot 
trust  himself  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  post. 
If  this  is  the  cose,  you  will  find  that  he  has  a 
secretar}',  who  never  leaves  him.  You  will  in- 
wardly acknowledge  also  that  his  secretary  is  one 
of  the  sharpest  men  you  ever  met  in  the  whole 
course  of  your  life.  You  will  not  bo  deceived  in 
forming  such  a  judgment.  In  a  very  few  years 
you  will  find  that  secretary  (if  unmarried)  an 
archbishop  himself;  he  might  very  easily  be 
anything  he  pleased,  if  ^vith  such  bright  abilities 
he  were  only  honest. 

Neither  the  despot,  nor  the  secretary,  nor  the 
sinister  clients,  will  have  a  word  to  sa^  vjVdkk  ^^ 
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arc  there,  so  wo  must  put  on  our  wishing-cap  and  i 
become  im-isible.     Let  us  suppose  wo  have  done 
so,  and  iniaj^ination  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
enabling  us  to  sec  and  hear  what  is  going  on. 

A  moan,  miserable,  shame-faced  fellow  has 
come  to  toll  the  despot  that  his  sweetheart  has 
married  somebody  ela(»  after  having  been  solemnly 
affianced  to  him.  He  has  spent  nearly  thirty 
shillings  in  presents  on  her,  he  wants  it  back 
again,  lie  also  wants  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the 
fortune  which  was  promised  to  him.  lie  is  en- 
titled to  claim  tliis  by  immemorial  custom,  and  he 
has  come  to  ask  the  despot  to  support  his  demand. 
A  great  portion  of  the  archiepiscopal  revenues  is 
derived  from  similar  claims,  and  the  prelate  listens 
witli  all  his  cai-s  wliilo  the  jilted  swain  relates 
Ids  misfortune.  The  claim  of  the  forlorn  lover 
amounts  to  about  fiflecn  pounds.  The  despot, 
who  knows  the  parties,  says  that  the  husband  of 
the  jilt  is  poor,  and  proposes  that  the  sum  shall 
be  reduced  to  twelve  pounds,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  the  more  easily  obtained.  After  a  good  deal 
of  whining  about  his  thirty  shillings,  and  some 
very  clever  haggling  with  his  grace  to  "  make  it 
thirteen,"  the  plaintiff  will  agree  to  this. 

If  the  husband  of  the  jilt  should  refuse  to  pay 
up,  ho  will  be  first  imprisoned,  then  excommuni- 
cated. The  church  will  not  acknowledge  his 
muriage,  his  children  will  be  declared  illegitimate, 
his  wile  ^vill  lose  her  rights.  These  are  tolerably 
strong  measures,  but  the  Turks  allow  them  to  be 
adopted  in  simple  good  fiiith,  and  with  a  generous 
desire  to  let  the  Greek  authorities  do  as  they 
think  fitting  to  their  own  people. 

If  the  husband  cannot  be  caught,  because  he  is 
the  subject  of  some  foreign  power,  or  for  any 
other  reiison,  some  or  all  of  tlio  members  of  the 
delinquent's  family  are  imprisoned  and  excom- 
municated. No  matter  for  what  reason  a  woman 
refuses  to  marry  a  man  who  has  been  affianced  to 
her,  no  matter  why  a  man  may  reftise  a  woman 
in  the  same  position,  or  how  valid  soever  their 
reasons  may  be,  this  claim  for  damages  will  stand 
good ;  and  the  law  is  far  too  profitable  to  the 
despots  (who  get  a  fat  slice  of  the  money)  to  be 
in  any  danger  of  repeal  or  modification.  In  vain 
the  husband  or  wife  of  the  delinquent  may  cry 
out  that  a  fraud  has  been  practised  on  them,  that 
they  had  no  idea  the  partner  they  had  chosen 
was  under  any  previous  engagement,  and  that  the 
obligation  to  pay  immediately  fifteen  per  cent,  on 
their  fortune  will  plunge  them  in  years  of  em- 
barrassment. Such  is  the  law  of  the  despot,  and 
Iho  Greeks  voluntarily  submit  to  it. 

Let  our  shadows  question  the  despot  and 
hearken  to  his  replies.  Q.  "  Who  is  the  man 
who  has  married  the  jilt?"  A.  "A  butcher." 
Q.  "  Are  you  sure  they  are  married  ?"  A.  **No; 
I  shall  find  that  out."  Q.  How  r"  A.  **  By  ex- 
communicating tlie  woman  if  she  does  not  answer." 
Q.  "  To  her  own  shame  ?"  A,  "Yes."  Q.  "But 
suppose  she  nevertheless  persists,  how  can  you 
make  a  man  justly  pay  fifteen  per  cent,  on  a  for- 
tune which  you  are  not  even  sure  belongs  to  liim  ? 
Again,  if,  as  you  say,  her  miuriage  is  against  the 
law,  how  can  it  bo  legalized  by  a  fine?"    Tkc 


archbishop  wiU  shut  his  eyes ;  ho  does  not  like 
close  questions,  even  from  a  shadow.  But,  for 
once,  we  will  sux^poso  him  to  answer  in  a  plain 
way  to  a  plain  question.  Let  us  fancy  him  saying 
that  "the  ille^ty  of  the  marriage  in  question 
is  simply  owing  to  some  i)olitical  regulation,  such 
as  llayah  women  being  forbidden  in  some  casei 
to  marry  persons  not  subjects  of  the  Sultan." 
Q.  (again)  "  But  in  that  case  can  a  fine  to  the 
Greek  archiepiscopal  courts,  and  an  indemnity  piid 
to  a  private  individual,  set  aside  the  TaikiBh 
laws  ?"  The  answer  will  be,  "  Yes ;"  and  there 
coidd  hardly  be  one  which  settles  more  completdy 
the  question  as  to  the  reality  of  the  complttnti 
made  by  the  Greeks  in  reference  to  the  vexatioM 
persecutions  to  which  tliey  arc  constantly  telling 
us  they  are  liable  from  the  Turks.  But  the  feet 
is,  if  a  Turk  raises  a  finger  against  them,  they 
raise  an  outcry  which  is  heard  all  over  Europe, 
white  they  will  submit  to  be  well  nigh  crucified 
by  their  own  people  without  a  groan.  Of  coune 
these  facts  do  not  one  whit  alter  the  justice  of 
their  claim  for  emancipation ;  but  it  is  quite  « 
well  to  hear  all  sides  of  a  question,  and  that  wo 
shoidd  know  how  Greek  gentlemen  behave  when 
they  really  are  in  places  of  public  trust  and 
importance^ 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to 
say  about  the  Greek  despots  which  is  hkdyto 
interest  the  reader.  All  their  affairs  are  yeiy 
much  of  the  same  cast  as  that  cited  above.  Noofi 
of  them  will  hold  water !  Their  proceedings  aw 
seldom  right,  either  in  law  or  equity — ^thcy  « 
not  alwliys  even  decent ;  yet  they  enjoy  greal 
authority  and  influence,  as  wo  have  seen.  11<7 
are  destined  to  take  a  foi^emost  part  in  coming 
history.  They  are  the  men  with  whom  Euafi* 
has  found  it  her  supposed  interest  to  intrigue  most 
perseveringly.  Few  of  them  have  not  moc 
iiwdry  piece  of  jewellery  which  was  made  at  St 
Petersburg.  It  should  be  remembered  too  that 
they  are  the  men  who  first  raised  the  standard « 
revolt  in  1821,  when  Solomon,  Archbishop  rf 
Patras,  unfurled  the  white  flag  in  the  maiet* 
place.  As  they  bc^gan,  so  they  continued;  and 
churchmen  appear  almost  as  prominently  «*  ^' 
diers  in  the  historical  picture  (yet  imfimshed)  of 
the  Greek  "War  of  Independence. 

nr. — THE  rosTMAii. 
It  is  doubtful  after  aU  if  Cadmus  was  really  the 
inventor  of  letters.  A  great  scholar,  by  vhosc 
Mendship  I  am  honoured,  was  telling  mc  tho 
other  day  that  Cadmus  was  a  mere  typical  name} 
derived,  if  I  understood  him  rightly,  from  a  Per- 
sian word.  As  I  am  ignorant  of  the  Pcrsafl 
language,  however,  I  cannot  completely  verify  M* 
my  own  mind  a  mere  careless  fragment  of  a  laij 
conversation  we  held  together  while  watching 
the  moon  rise  that  pleasant  summer  evening  fit)a 
the  haunted  shores  of  the  JEQean .  Thus  mi^  ^ 
know  that  letters  came  fix)m  the  East;  but  i« 
know  this  only  from  the  dim  light  of  a  beautiful 
tradition.  It  is  said  that  Cadmus,  son  of  Jft^ 
a  i)etty  king  of  Phoenicia,  was  sent  by  his  father 
,in  search  of  JEurope  who  had  been  canicd  aw«f 
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apitcr.  Not  having  been  able  to  ^d  her,  and 
luring  under  those  circunistances  to  return  to 
wmtry,  he  fixed  himself  in  Bceotia,  1580  years 
re  the  birth  of  Christ :  when  ho  founded  the 

of  Thebes,  and  brought  the  lore  of  the 
nioians  iuto  Greece.  It  seonis  to  me,  in  re- 
Dg  this  legend  from  tlie  musty  recesses  of 
iories  which  have  been  rarely  disturbed  since 
ft  school,  as  if  there  was  a  whole  painful 
cy  in  the  story  of  Cadmus.  A  history  of 
itt  genius  bowed  down  by  wrong  and  petty 
iny ;  yet  blessing  and  fertilizing  by  its  mere 
mco  whithersoever  it  went.  I  cannot  re- 
iber  at  this  moment  that  we  know  anything 
lor  of  the  wonderful  discovery  which  changed 
destiny  of  mankind  so  completely;  and 
ih  is  identified  with  all  that  is  noble  and 
iting  in  the  world.  Speculation  is  idle  upon 
a  subject ;  for  let  us  look  back  into  history 

eyes  as  far-seeing  as  we  may,  there  will 
appear  at  the  most  remote  period  to  have 

nations  as  polite  and  learned  as  our- 
B,  to  whom  the  wisdom  of  still  more  ancient 
B  was  familiar ;  who  possessed  many  useful 
which  afterwards  died  away  in  the  dark  ages 
were  lost  to  us.  So  we  get  into  the  mists  of 
e-land  and  are  lost  also,  straying  far  from  the 
log  lights  of  certain  history, 
am  not,  however,  particularly  interested  in 
aoB  and  ancient  inscriptions  at  this  moment, 
feet  is  I  have  been  **  watting  for  the  boat.** 
ting  with  feverish  and  sickening  anxiety; 

a  parched  mind  for  news  from  home  in  a 
ntland.  Hour  after  hour  has  passed  by; 
my  ears  have  thirsted  in  vain  for  the  first 
d  of  the  paddle-wheels  striking  the  calm 
r;  for  th^  air  is  so  still,  the  scene  so  (luiet, 
the  windings  of  the  coast  so  many,  that  we 
hear  the  steps  of  the  irater  Queen  long  be- 
she  appears  to  our  aching  eyes.  I  think 
3d  that  I  have  listened  so  often  on  this  very 
that  I  know  the  sound  of  the  paddle-wheels 
ich  particular  vessel,  but  this  must  surely  be 
T,  overwrought. 

18  by  one  within  the  last  hour  I  have  seen 
)etty  traders  of  the  place  thronging  towards 
ittle  port.  By  their  mustering  in  this  direc- 
I  know  that  the  steamer  has  been  signalled. 
all  keep  my  place,  however,  by  the  open 
low ;  for  I  shall  be  thus  able  to  see  her  at 
half  an  houi'  before  she  is  visible  from  the 
Let  me  pass  the  time  in  reflecting  how 
dy  wo  are  all  alike !  How  one  man  is  not 
ior  to  another  or  tlio   other  superior;  and 

beneath  the  very  dirtiest  jerkin  in  yon 
igling  crowd  is  perhaps  beating  a  heart  as 
ms,  and  a  lip  trembling  above  it  as  feverish 
Inc. 

know  not,  gentle  reader,  if  you  have  ever 
in  exile.  If  you  have,  I  am  sure  that  you 
feastify  with  me  that  there  is  something  posi- 
jT  life- wearing  in  that  "Waiting  for  the 
"  The  blank  dismay  -with  which  we  learn 
we  have  waited  in  vain.  The  carelessness 
me  dull  subordinate,  perhaps,  to  whose  care 
irecious  packet  may  have  been  addressed, 


having  deprived  us  of  a  pleasure  which  we  have 
hoped  and  dreamed  about  for  weeks.  Let  us 
think  this.  Let  us  hope  there  is  at  least  ''  some 
mistake,**  for  it  were  anguish,  indeed,  to  faucy 
that  those  for  whom  our  hearts  are  yearning  have 
forgotten  us.  That  the  bettering  affection  wo 
cherish  for  them,  the  enduring  love  wo  feel — the 
love  to  which  time  and  absence  are  as  nothing — 
has  been  all  in  vain.  That  those  to  whom  our 
very  souls  seem  to  be  calling  always;  of  whom 
we  dream  by  day,  and  lay  awake  thinking  by 
night,  would  not  give  us  one  poor  half-hour  to 
bid  us  hope  on — to  recall  us  one  moment  from  the 
night  of  absence  into  the  Garden  of  Eden  which 
blooms  for  us  around  them ;  or  to  spare  us  tho  ' 
torture  of  believmg  that  we  are  too  worthless 
even  for  reproach. 

Did  you  ever  know  what  it  was  to  lead  a  life 
so  imprisoned  and  cut  off  from  all  communion 
with  your  kind  that  your  letters  positively  made 
you  drunk  ?  That  they  had  an  effect  upon  you 
which  was  painfully  exciting,  and  caused  you  to 
dash  yourself  against  the  bars  of  your  prison,  and 
to  fret  and  chafe  till  you  sunk  groaning  down  for 
very  weariness  of  heart,  and  then  buried  your 
face  in  your  hands,  or  turned  it  to  the  wall  and 
wept  with  a  terrible  and  convulsive  passion  ?  Did 
you  ever  feel  that  this  was  the  time  when  tho 
devil  was  busy  with  you;  when  the  iron  was 
entering  your  heart;  when  you  felt,  mAybe,  a 
rebellious  and  bitter  sense  of  wrong  that  would 
not  be  comforted,  and  the  consolations  of  the 
christian  philosopher  whispered  their  gentle  and 
sustaining  truths  for  long  days  in  vain  ?  Did  you 
ever  feel  at  such  times  that  you  were  changing 
and  hardening  into  stone  beneath  the  petrifying 
influence  of  the  mighty  grief  which  had  fallen 
upon  you  ;  and  did  you  catch  yourself  often  look- 
ing into  nothing  with  fixed  eyes,  while  your  jaws 
were  closed  with  a  clasp  of  iron  ?  Did  you  feel 
the  gray  hair  growing,  and  the  wrinkle  deepening 
upon  your  forehead  daily;  and  did  you  at  last,  when 
some  thought,  angel  sent,  some  softening  memory 
of  happier  days  came  stealing  over  you,  did  you 
fall  on  your  bended  knees  and  humbly  pray  to 
God  to  drive  away  your  evil  thoughts  ? — pray  till 
the  sweat  gathered  on  your  brow  while  wrestling 
with  the  demon  who  pci^secuted  you  ? 

If  BO,  you  have  known  what  it  is  to  dwell  in 
exile.  You  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those 
statesmen  and  sages  who  have  been  banished  from 
many  lands,  and  are  now  passing  their  joyless 
days,  solitary  and  unknown  in  the  midst  of  you. 
You  can  understand  a  part,  and  a  part  ohly,  of 
the  stupendous  wrong  which  may  be  wrought  by 
persons  being  entrusted  with  power  who  are  unfit 
to  wield  it.  You  will  endeavour  to  shackle  and 
restrain  such  power  by  every  prudent  and  lawful 
means  at  the  disposal  of  earnest  and  thoughtful 
men. 

It  is  to  the  exile  and  the  hapless,  to  "despairful 
widows,  pensive  prisoners,  and  deposed  kings" 
that  letters  have  their  real  value.  There  is  a 
parable  of  Pythagoras,  which  says  wisely,  "  Cor 
ne  edito** — Eat  not  tho  heart.  Lord  Bacon  ex- 
plains this  to  mean,  Let  ua  liat  b^  ^"ct^X*  \sl  wa 
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griefs.  It  is  a  great  lesson,  which  I  remember  is 
echoed  also  in  one  of  those  grand  dreamy  letters 
of  Goethe. 

The  principal  fiiiit  of  friendship,  says  a  very 
wise  man,  is  the  "  discharge  of  the  fulness  and 
swellings  of  the  heart,  and  to  be  able  to  impart 
whatever  liveth  there  to  oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of 
civil  shrift  or  confession ;"  for  diseases  of  "  stop- 
pings and  suffocations  are  as  dangerous  to  the 
mind  as  to  the  body." 

Now  there  is  but  one  way  of  purging  our  minds 
in  solitude  and  banishment ;  and  this  is  by  letters 
to  dear  ones  far  away.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  mo 
that  a  cup  so  bitter  can  be  offered  to  the  lips  of 
no  man  as  the  wrong  which  places  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  delightful  influence.  At  this 
present  writing  there  is  a  vacant  chair  in  many  a 
kindly  English  home  ;  and  he  who  was  wont  to 
fill  it,  stands  sword  in  hand  amid  the  ranks  of 
battle,  or  keeping  dull  watch,  a  sentinel  at  his 
post. 

Let  us  remember  often  these  absent  friends, 
and  think  the  time  well  spent  which  is  passed  in 
communion  with  them.  Let  us  picture  them, 
hoping,  longing,  sickening  with  impatience  for 
news  from  home ;  and  allow  not  lighter  things  to 
come  between  us  and  our  sacred  duty  towards 
those  brave  men  who  have  girt  on  the  sword  and 
gone  forth  to  fight  for  us. 

Hark !  there  is  a  sound  like  the  hoarse  murmur 
of  a  distant  waterfall !  Was  it  fancy  ?  No,  the 
sound  is  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  The  French 
steamer  will  touch  at  the  island  at  least  to-night. 
No  envious  wind,  no  gloomy  fog  gathering  over 
the  waters  will  rob  us  of  our  joy  this  time.  Hark 
to  the  plashing  of  the  boats  as  they  row  out  to 
meet  the  mail.  How  gallantly  yon  rowers  go 
dashing  along  over  the  summer  sea.  They  have 
stripped  to  their  shirt  sleeves,  and  look  in  earnest 


about  their  work,  every  muscle  is  straining,  cTcry 
shoulder  bent. 

My  Turkish  servant,  who  has  been,  I  kno¥, 
watching  me,  goes  silently  out,  and  I  mark  him 
as  he  struts  along  the  path  beneath  my  window 
on  his  eager  errand,  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  falling  on  the  shining  arms.  He  will,  1 
know,  be  first  among  the  crowd  waiting  for  thrir 
letters  when  they  are  brought  ashore.  But  still, 
an  hour  must  elapse  before  the  boats  can  retun, 
and  the  quarantine  regulations  being  fulfilled,  I 
shall  hear  the  martial  stride  of  brave  Hamet 
coming  back  again.  I  shall  spend  it,  pipe  in 
hand,  leaning  over  the  rails  of  my  balcony,  and 
watching  for  him.  The  murmur  of  the  sea,  as  it 
seems  to  kiss  the  shore  chidingly,  will  be  Toy 
soothing  the  while.  I  shall  note,  silently,  tlie 
broad  track  of  light  cast  on  the  tranquil  waters, 
by  one  of  the  larger  planets  which  has  just  shone 
out.  So  I  fall  into  a  sort  of  reverie.  I  half 
wish  that  the  boat  was  yet  to  come,  dreading  so 
much  the  near  approach  of  disappointment.  I  am 
roused  by  the  step  of  Hamet  crushing  the  peb- 
bles on  the  road  as  he  comes  back  from  his 
mission.  But  I  know,  before  I  have  seen  his 
rugged  face  and  sympathising  shake  of  the  head, 
that  he  might  as  well  have  stopped  at  home.  lean 
tell  it  by  his  footfall.  Eheu !  it  is  not  the  quick 
smart  tramp  ^vith  which  ho  brings  me  news 
from  the  home  land  !  Bold  Hamet  is  looking  on 
the  ground,  and  walking  slowly.  He  has  still 
the  utmost  dignity  of  mien,  but  he  appean 
sobered,  knowing  himself  to  be  the  messenger  of 
evil  tidings. 

Well !  there  will  be  another  boat  on  the  lift 
of  next  month,  and  we  are  one  day  nearer  to  it 
than  we  were  yesterday — and,  Hampt,  fill  my  pipe 
again — and  send  up  the  tea ! 


THE    UNITY    OF    THE    WORLD,     VERSUS    THE    PLURALITY  OF 

WORLDS.* 


WniLE  the  eyes  of  the  million  were  converged 
in  a  focus  on  the  war  in  the  East,  they  have  been 
diverted  from  the  scene  of  blood  to  gaze  with 
wonder  upon  a  single  combat  carried  on  in  the 
astronomical  hemisphere.  We  confess,  in  the 
name  of  our  common  humanity,  that  the  farce 
has  proved  an  agreeable  interlude — however  it 
may  have  shocked  our  sense  of  unity — ^in  the 
course  of  the  European  tragedy.  Who  could 
resist  a  peal  of  laughter  when  they  beheld  two 
astronomical  knights-errant,  armed  with  brazen 
telescopes,  tilting  in  deadly  fray,  and  scattering 


pell-mcU,  in  the  furor  of  their  gigantic  wratbf 
not  only  the  "nebulae,"  "star-dust,"  "shining' 
dots,"  and  "  spangles,"  of  the  celestial  regions^ 
but  the  rocks,  "  ichthyosauri,"  "  iguanodons,'* 
"  dinotheriums,"  and  fossil  skeletons  of  the  sdi^ 
globe  itself?  And  who,  moreover,  could  hav^ 
resisted  a  smile  on  discovering  that  the  celestial 
farce  proved  to  be  the  strict  counterpart  of  th0 
terrestrial  tragedy  ?     Let  us  explain. 

Are  our  readers  aware  that  the  Oriental  imagi' 
nations  of  the  ancient  philosopihers  reared  fantistie 
star- temples  in  the  realms  of  space,  and  crowded 
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ur  chambers  Trith  a  population  of  intellectual, 
nl,  and  spiritual  existences  ?  that  Fontenelle 
Nmt  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century)  draped 
im  with  the  brilliant  hues  of  French  romance  ? 
it  Chalmers — ^with  what    injudiciousness  we 
ill  not  say — ^flung  a  dazzling  gilding,  filched 
m  the  sacred  sanctuary,  athwart  their  etherial 
fioes  ?  and  that  the  priesthood  of  astronomy, 
th  as  Arago,  Herschel,  and  Brewster — ruling 
nin  the  firmament  of  science — ^have  challenged 
this  "  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  "  the  faith  of 
ristcndom,  and  the  hope  of  the  Christian  ?  and 
ite  us  to  their  observatories  to  peep  in  admira- 
a— as  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  beheld  the  Celestial 
y — at  their  "  diamond  palaces,"  which,  they 
ert,  are  to  be  the  future  residences  and  homes 
immortalised  and  glorified  humanity  ? 
It  is  this  old-established  theory  which,  we  say, 
ttesents  the  Turks,  the   Oriental  origin   and 
iidng  influence  of  whose  crescent  power  renders 
m  a  most  appropriate  type  of  the  origin  and 
»  of  our  astronomical  Turkey.     Whewell  (at 
ist,  rumour  ascribes  the  essay  "  of  the  Plurality 
Worlds"    to  him)   is,  in   this  instance,    the 
gressor,  while  the  Western  Powers  find  a  re- 
Ktable  representative,  as  well  as,  by  the  way, 
B  priesthood  of  astronomy  a  redoubtable  cham- 
m,  in  Sir  David  Brewster. 
Shall  we  hesitate  to  telegraph  the  intelligence 
at  "the  cloud-capped    towers,  the    gorgeous 
laces,  the  solemn  temples  *'  have  dissolved  "like 
B  baseless  fabric   of   a  vision,"    beneath  the 
werful  lenses  brought  to  bear  upon  the  celestial 
bs  by  this  Nemesis  of  astronomy — have,  "  like 
B  unsubstantial  pageant  faded,"   "left  not  a 
ik  behind,"  save,   perhaps,    {horrihile  dtctuf) 
ric  spherical  nuclei,  robed,  to  be  sure,  in  an 
ttosphere  of-  water  or  fire  ?  or  stand  astonished 
it  Brewster  should  have  rushed  to  the  rescue — 
irged  his  opponent  with  "  love  of  notoriety," 
i  flung  his  mantle,  "  powdered  with   stars," 
x>as  the  crumbling  and  crashing  ruins  ? 
We  cannot  pretend,  witliiu  our  narrow  limits, 
present   even  an  abridgement  either  of   the 
ack  or  of  the  defence  adopted  by  the  belli  ge- 
its.     We  are  heartily  inclined,  indeed,  to  adopt 
i  language  of  Brewster,  viz.,  "  To  such  a  suc- 
^on  of  assertions  and  hypotheses  it  is  scarcely 
Pessary  to   reply,"    and  dismiss  both  parties 
m  the  bar  of  our  critical  tribunal.     But  pur 
iders  may  not  deem  that  we  trespass  upon  their 
tience,  should  we  briefly  review  the  arguments 
laced  by  the  rival  theorists,  and  conclude  with 
'•^ral  strictures  demanded  by  the  novel  character 
some  of  the  claims  put  forth  in  favour  of  the 
mice  of  astronomy. 

•'Truth  and  fiction,"  Fontenelle  candidly  ac- 
^wledges,  "  are  in  some  measure  blended  "  in 
I  popular  and  pleasing  work  on  "  The  Plurality 
Worlds" — a  work  the  perusal  of  which  the 
lebrated  Horace  Walpole  said  made  him  a 
mtic.  "  I  have  had  a  strong  fancy,"  says  he, 
that  every  star  is  a  world.  I  will  not  swear 
it  it  is  true,  but  must  think  so,  because  it  is  so 
ttsant  to  believe  it."  And  will  our  readers 
iere  that  the  following  sentences  form  the  con- 


clusion of  a  volume  authoritatively  quoted  by 
scientific  philosophers  as  evidence  in  favour  of 
"  More  Worlds  than  One  ?"  "  Ah  !"  the  Mar- 
chioness (with  whom  he  held  his  conversation) 
exclaimed,  "  then  I  am  acquainted  with  the  whole 
system  of  the  universe !  how  learned  I  am  !" 
"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  you  are  learned  enough  in  all 
reason,  and  your  knowledge  is  attended  with  this 
convenience — you  may  retract  your  belief  of  all 
that  I  have  told  you  whenever  you  think  proper. 
I  only  ask  as  a  reward  for  my  trouble,  that  when- 
ever you  see  the  sun,  the  sky,  and  the  stars,  you 
\^ill  think  of  me."  TThy  may  it  not  be  regarded 
as  Qjeu  d'esprity  complimenting,  and  ingratiating 
himself  with,  his  lady-love  ? 

Chalmers  himself — borne  away  though  he  was 
on  the  wings  of  fimcy  into  the  cloudland  of 
speculation — affects  no  such  intimate  acquaintance 
with  tlie  "  stately  mansions "  of  the  firmament 
as  our  modern  philosophers.  "  There  is  no  end 
of  conjecture,"  is  his  express  affirmation ;  "  and 
to  the  men  of  other  times  wo  leave  the  full 
assurance  of  what  we  can  assert  with  the  highest 
probability,  that  yon  planetary  orbs  are  so  many 
worlds,  that  they  teem  with  life,  and  that  the 
mighty  Being  who  presides  in  high  authority 
over  this  scene  of  grandeur  and  astonishment  has 
there  planted  the  worshippers  of  his  glory." 

We  confess  we  have  been  startled  out  of  our 
usual  equanimity,  not  less  by  the  presumption 
than  by  the  ignorance  of  our  scientific  philo- 
sophers. Does  Sir  David  Brewster  imagine  that 
the  subscription  of  his  Creed  by  the  total  republic 
of  letters  will  prove  an  equivalent  for  the  want 
of  the  royal  stamp  of  Truth  ?  or  that  the  asseve- 
ration of  Lardner  will  transform  analogical 
probability  into  rigid  demonstration  ?  "  Wo  have 
thus  presented  the  reader,"  says  Lardner,  as 
quoted  by  Brewster,  "with  a  brief  and  rapid 
sketch  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  two 
chief  groups  of  globes  which  compose  the  solar 
system,  and  have  explained  the  discoveries  and 
striking  analogies  which  taken  together  amount  to 
demonstration  {\) — that  in  the  economy  of  the 
material  universe  these  globes  must  subserve  the 
same  purposes  as  the  Earth,  and  must  be  the 
dwellings  of  tribes  of  organised  creatures  having  a 
corresponding  analogy  to  those  which  inhabit  the 
Earth." 

We  must  therefore  strip  this  so-called  creed  of 
its  stolen  garb,  and  stigmatise  it  with  the  title  it 
merits,  viz.,  the  air-castle  of  the  astronomer,  the 
sport  of  speculation ! 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  proscribe  philosophical  or 
scientific  investigation.  We  would  not  even  curb 
the  Pegasus  of  speculation ;  but  we  must  protest 
against  the  immodesty  of  science,  and  prescribe 
its  limits — an  office  which  our  accomplished 
essayist  has  nobly  and  ably  discharged. 

Based  although  the  argument  of  Chalmers  in 
his  celebrated  Astronomical  Discourses  is,  as  Qil- 
fillan  has  sho\vn,  upon  "  two  truisms  and  three 
assumptions, *i  Whewell  acknowledges,  and  wo 
think  correctly,  that  the  revelations  of  the  micro- 
scope counterbalance  the  revelations  of  the  tele- 
scope,— that  "  infinity  in  one  direction  is  balanced 
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by  infinity  in  the  other,"  and  that  it  neutralised 
the  objection  taken  against  Christianity  "that  God 
cannot  be  the  author  of  this  religion,  for  He  would 
not  lavish  on  so  insignificant  a  field,  such  peculiar 
nnd  such  distinguishing  attentions,  as  are  ascribed 
to  Him  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament." 

**  It  is  the  timef'*  says  Clialincrs,  **  which  the 
plan  of  our  salvation  requires,  that  startles  all 
those  on  whom  this  argument  has  any  impression. 
It  is  the  time  taken  up  about  this  paltry  world, 
which  they  feel  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  other  worlds,  and  to  the  immensity  of 
the  surrounding  creation. "  And  by  way  of  meeting 
this  impression,  "why  does  not  the  infidel,"  he 
asks,  **  also  look  abroad  at  the  magnificence  of 
eternity ;  and  perceive  how  the  whole  period  of 
these  peculiar  attentions,  how  the  whole  time 
which  elapses  between  the  fall  of  man  and  the 
consummation  of  the  scheme  of  his  recovery  is 
but  the  twinhling  of  a  moment,  to  the  mighty  roll  of 
innumerable  ages !  as  one  incident  in  the  extended 
annals  of  creation !" 

But  Whewell  asserts  that  geology  suggests  an 
additional  and  more  satisfactorj^  reply  to  the 
objection  encountered  by  Chalmers.  Does  a 
purvey  of  the  scheme  of  the  universe  as  presented 
by  modem  astronomy,  comprehending  not  simply 
the  solar  system  of  which  our  sun  forms  the 
centre,  but  myriads  of  millions  of  systems  revolv- 
ing round  the  throne  of  Omnipotence,  overwhelm 
nijin  with  a  feeling  of  insignificance,  and  extort 
from  him  the  Psalmist's  exclamation,  "Lord,  what 
is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son 
of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  r"  Geology,  he 
maintains,  offers  a  revelation  recorded  on  the  rocky 
leaves  of  the  book  of  creation, — attesting  as  it 
docs  the  progressive  preparation  of  the  earth, 
during  an  incalculable  succession  of  epochs,  for 
tlic  home  of  humanity, — to  relieve  and  ennoble 
flic  favourite  of  Heaven,  and  evokes  the  grateful 
response,  "I  will  sing  imto  the  Lord,  because  he 
hatli  dealt  bountifully  with  me." 

Could  we  have  condensed  the  geologic  history 
of  one  planet,  or  carried  our  readers  along  the 
coui-so  of  the  successive  periods, — the  primary, 
the  secondary,  and  the  tertiary, — pointed  out  tlie 
successive  vegetable  and  animal  creations  by 
which  it  was  adorned  and  adapted  for  the  home 
of  humanity, — humanity  the  climax  and  crown 
of  creation,  kings  by  right  of  birth,  wielding 
dominion  over  the  subordinate  provinces  in  the 
kingdom  of  earth; — Could  we  have  thus  exhibited 
"  a  scale  of  time  for  geologic  succession  corre- 
sponding in  magnitude  to  the  scale  of  distances 
which  astronomy  teaches  us  as  those  which  mea- 
sure the  relation  of  the  universe  to  the  earth," 
should  we  not  have  produced  the  conviction  that 
"  that  part  of  the  creation  in  which  man  has  his 
present  appointed  place,  is  the  special  "field  of 
God's  care  and  love  ?"  Not  only  so ;  but  could 
wo  have  planted  the  telescope  of  faith  upon  the 
rocky  foundation  of  geologic  revelation,  would  not 
the  graduated  scale  of  progression  which  stretches 
forward  into  infinity,  have  revealed  a  future 
destiny  of  everlasting  succession  and  evolution 
for  humanity, — a  succession^  daring  tho  course  of 


whose  unending  cycles  the  beneficent  supetia- 
tendence  of  Divino  love  will  be  lavished  with 
unsparing  hand  on  those  children  who  are  approxi- 
mating but  never  attaining  the  inaccessible 
height  of  perfection  in  the  highest  heavens?  The 
course  of  study  is  certainly  well-fitted  to  impress 
the  mind  with  such  convictions. 

Can  we  express  surprise  that  astronomy— "tiie 
daughter  of  idleness," — should  have  girded  her- 
self for  the  fight,  when  geology,  but  yet  a  nmt 
hofno  in  science,  charged  her  with  dotage  as  is 
done  in  tho  following  sentences  ?  "  The  vigorong 
youth  of  geology  makes  her  fearless  of  the  age  of 
astronomy."  "Men  have  so  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  astronomical  science  as  the 
mother  of  certainty,  that  they  may  confoimd 
astronomical  discoveries  with  cosmological  con- 
jectures." Hence  the  origin  of  this  astronomical 
war. 

But  who  shall  dare  follow  the  fiery  flight  of  our 
Nemesis,  when  he  darts  to  "  the  outskirts  of 
creation," — reveals  to  our  wondering  gaze  ne- 
bula) "in  globular  clusters  in  every  stage  of 
condensation," — returns  from  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  universe,  to  the  fixed  stars,  ^vith  the  infor- 
mation that  they  are  not  "  of  exactly  tho  same 
nature  as  the  sun," — and  arrives  from  the  planets 
in  our  solar  system  fraught  with  the  inteUigeace 
that  so  far  as  he  could  judge  fix>m  the  "  cork" 
density  of  his  mass,  the  only  creatures  that  codd 
tenant  the  surface  of  Saturn  are,  "  aquteous  gela- 
tinous creatures,  too  sluggish  almost  to  be  deemed 
alive,  floating  in  their  ice-cold  waters,  shrouded 
for  ever  by  their  humid  skies ;"  that  Jupiter  is 
"  a  mere  mass  of  water  with  perhaps  a  few  cinden 
at  the  centre,  and  an  envelope  of  clouds  around 
it,"  peopled  with  "embryo  lumps  of  vitality," 
"  boneless,  watery,  pulpy  creatures;"  that  Mars 
is  stocked  with  "land  and  sea  saurians;"  that 
the  Moon, — the  silver  moon,  the  goddess  of  the 
poet,  mistress  of  the  lover,  and  handmaid  of  the 
earth, — presented  a  "  furrowed  and  pimpled 
%'isage,"  and  is  blustering  forth  scorise,  a.ie^ 
and  liquid  lava  over  the  tracts  of  volcanic  barren- 
ness and  desolation ;  that  tho  Asteroids  are  but 
"  abnormal,  planetoidal  lumps ;"  that  only  such 
"microscopic  creatures  with  siliceous  coverings" 
which  are  almost  indestructible  by  heat,  crawl  on 
the  surface  of  Venus ;  and  that  Mercury  posseffles 
"  none  of  those  conditions  that  make  animal 
existence  conceivable  ?" 

He  arrives  thus  at  the  conclusion  that  "(^ 
earth^s  oihit  is  the  temperate  zone  of  the  solar  si/tiemi^ 
that  the  earth  alone  presents  that  physical  condition 
adapted  for  the  home  of  humanity,  and  is,  in  a 
word,  the  domestic  liearth  of  the  solar  syetem. 
Wo  are  not  called  upon  to  homologate  tho  theoiy 
elaborated  by  our  essayist ;  but  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  declare  our  conviction  that  Brewster  has 
laboured  unsuccessfully  to  disprove  its  conclu- 
sions, and  that  its  author  has  exhibited  in  its 
construction  not  only  the  modesty  but  the  humi- 
lity of  true  science, — a  spirit,  the  neglect  of  which 
has  urged  our  astronomers  to  bound  per  wUum  on 
tho  back  of  their  hobby-horse,  analogv,  to  a 
"PluraHty  of  Worlds," 
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We  said  that  wo  hod  boon  startled  not  less  by  the 
wesamption  than  by  the  ignorance  of  some  of  our 
Qientific  philosophers, — a  shock  to  which  wc  should 
lot  hare  been  subjected  hod  thoy  not,— dazzled 
re  presume,  by  the  sheen  of  the  gems  of  heaven, 
— Uinded  themselves  to  the  tedious  tardiness  of 
he  development  of  physical,  as  well  as  of  sacred 
^relation.  We  have  already  alluded  to  their  pre- 
unption  in  attempting  to  foist  probability  as  a  de- 
lonstration  into  the  *'  Creed  of  the  Philosopher ;" 
rho  will  credit  us  when  wo  announce  that  Brew- 
tcr  displays  his  ignorance  in  affirming  that  **prO' 
rmsian  U  not  charaeUristie  of  the  history  of  tnan  ?" 
lo€?8  he  deny  that  the  geologic  history  of  the 
hysical  structure  of  the  earth  reveals  a  succession 
f  epochs  serially  characterised  by  superior  excel - 
mce  ?  or  that  this  graduated  scale  of  progression 
nds  its  counterpart  in  the  history  of  the  human 
ooe  ?  Will  not  the  veriest  tyro  in  history  assure 
lim  that  the  primary  epoch  was  abruptly  hurled 
nto  oblivion  by  the  deluge?  that  the  secondary 
708  shrouded  in  fire  and  blood  at  the  destruction 
>f  Jerusalem  ?  and  that  the  tertiary  rolls  on  its 
iurrcnt  coaselcss  course  "down  the  ringing  grooves 
if  cbaoge  ?"  Can  he  refiise  to  acknowledge  that 
nunanity,  Christianit}',  and  civilisation  have,  from 
I  common  centre  of  distribution,  extended  their 
gradual  sway  to  the  circumference  of  the  globe  ? 
jmntod  that  darkness  has  eclipsed,  and  ruin 
lemstated  the  imperial  centres  of  civilisation  of 
intiquityj  has  not  the  torch  of  knowledge  and 
avilisation,  when  it  dropped  from  the  hands  of  a 
nredeccssor,  been  taken  up  and  carried  onwai'ds 
towards  the  great  goal, — the  future  destiny  of 
liamanity  ? 

Shall  we  repeat,  that  the  revelation  of  truth — 
:mth  physical  as  well  as  sacred — is  characterised 
jj  a  similar  tardiness  of  evolution  ?  that  the  sun 
H  sacred  revelation  shed  first  the  dimness  of 
lawn,  afterwards  a  crescent  twilight,  and  lastly, 
I  brilliant  noon  across  the  firmament  of  the  mind 
)f  humanity  ?  And  must  wo  remind  him  that 
he  genealogy  of  astronomy  dates  from  the  astro- 
jQgiod  prognostications  of  CliuHean  shepherds — 
TTFeals  to  us  the  discoveries  of  a  Galileo,  a  Coper- 
licas,  a  Newton,  and  a  Herschel,  regarding  the 
tcheme  of  the  universe,  in  a  periodic  succession, 
ho  arithmetical  or  geometrical  progression  of 
irfaieh  we  leave  for  the  more  expert  calculators  of 
istronomy  ?  Tell  us  not  that  progress  is  not  cha- 
nctcristic  of  humanity — of  science — of  the  uni- 
'crae  itself!  And,  by  the  way,  though  we  cannot 
liflcURS  the  merits  of  tlie  nebular  hyi)othesis — with 
he  adoi)tion  of  which  Brewster  taunts  our  essayist 
—would  not  analogy,  we  ask,  induce  us  to  believe 
hat  pince  the  crust  (and  nucleus,  for  aught  wo 
tan  tell)  of  our  planet  assumed  its  present  form, 
a  acconiance  witli  the  physical  laws  of  the  uni- 
ene,  the  plurality  of  worlds  are  subjected  to  the 
amo  processes,  even  in  their  formation  and  origin? 
'  Pourquoi  non  ? "     lio  that  as  it  may, 

Stagnation  is  an  universal  corse. 
There  is  nothing  stands  still — so  old  RAges  declare, 
But  the  world'8  ever  changing  in  earth,  sea,  and  air ; 
All  the  powers  of  nature,  in  tmth  if  we  trace, 
What  are  they  7— what  are  thej,  but  numing  a  race  ? 


The  worlds  they  call  wanderers  rolling  on  high, 
That  enlighten  the  earth  and  enliven  the  sky, 
Going  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  minute  through  Rpacc, 
What  are  tliey  ? — ^what  are  they,  but  running  a  race  ? 

Whither? 

Astronomy  answers  "a  (alplia)  Cygni." 
But  echo,  only  faintly  "  Igui." 

Had  astronomers  not  ignored  this  progression  of 
humanity  and  science,  Qiey  would  not  have  laid 
themselves  open  to  the  charges  which  a  sense  of 
duty  to  religion  as  well  as  to  science,  compels  us 
to  prefer  against  those  unwarrantable  speculations 
with  which  they  attempt  to  saddle  Cliristianity. 
Why  else  should  they  have  deemed  themselves 
called  upon  to  **  wrest  the  Scriptures,"  and  waq) 
them  into  conformity  inth  their  *' cosmological 
conjectures  ?"  Why  else  should  they  have  palmed 
their  theory  of  the  solar  system  upon  David  and 
the  Hebrew  seers  and  people  ?  Does  it  militate 
against  the  Divine  authority  of  sacred  revelation 
that  the  Hebrew  seers  or  the  children  of  humanity, 
in  the  infancy  of  our  world,  should  have  regarded, 
as  undoubtedly  they  did,  "the  heavens  as  a  cur- 
tain spread  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in  "  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth?  Or  should  have  believcnl 
that  the  puny  ball  of  our  planet,  "  whieli  floats 
its  little  round  among  an  infinity  of  other  worlds," 
was  laid  upon  "foundations"  that  "it  should 
not  be  removed  for  ever?"  Nay,  rather,  docs 
not  the  fact  that  the  physical  revelations  of  astro- 
nomy and  geology  have  been  acconled  to  humanity 
in  conformity  with  progress — "nature's  unex- 
cepted  law" — ^furnish  us  with  a  new  contribution 
to  the  evidences  of  Christianity  ?  But,  again  ; 
why  else  should  astronomers,  instead  of  sitting  at 
the  book  of  nature  and  the  starry  scroll  of  heaven, 
in  the  humble  attitude  of  their  interpreters  and 
pupils,  and  in  glaring  contempt  and  contradiction 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  have 
"overleaped  the  barrier  which  hems  in  all  ihv 
possibilities  of  human  attainment," — "  debated 
and  dogmatized  with  all  the  pride  of  a  mo«?t  in- 
tolerable assurance,"  and  "worked  up  an  amusing 
philosophical  romance  full  of  ingenuity,  and 
having  withal  the  colour  of  truth  and  ot'  con- 
sistency spread  over  it  r"  Yet  more ;  and  wo 
beg  the  attention  of  the  tcacliers  of  the  peo])le  to 
the  startling  fact — ^have  wc  not  detected  "  (hr  one 
and  universal  prwciplv/*  viz.,  of  "  )to  kgitimaio 
evidence ^^^  which  Chalmers  attempted  to  expose, 
as  characteristic  not  only  of  "the  infidelity  of 
astronomers,"  but  of  "nil  infidelity,"  tlie  antidoh' 
to  which,  he  maintained,  was  provided  in  "a 
most  determined  exclusion  of  every  one  position 
that  was  destitute  of  such  proof?"  " 

Is  this  the  mental  di8cij)line  which  modernity 
purposes  to  institute  for  tlie  education  of  God's 
"  giant-pupil,"  the  children  of  humanity  ?  Are 
wo  to  bo  charmed  and  dispossessed  of  our 
Christianity  by  the  "music  of  the  spheres?" 
Arc  we  to  climb  the  resplendent  arch  ot*  heaven, 
as  in  "  ITie  Vision  of  Sin  " — listen  to  the  illusive 
imaginings  of  poetic  inspiration— 

At  last  I  heard  a  voice  upon  the  slope 
Cry  to  the  summit, "  Is  there  any  hope  V 
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To  which  on  answer  peal'd  from  that  high  land, 
llut  in  a  tongue  no  man  couhl  understand ; 
And  on  the  plimmering  limit  far  withdrawn, 
God  mode  himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn. 

Pass  the  arcli  of  death, 
Then  on  a  stair  of  stars  go  up  to  God  ? 

Arc  we,  "  with  that  haughty  confidence  with 
which  some  philosophers  of  the  day  sport  the 
plausibilities  of  unauthorised  speculation" — to 
transform  "the  old  serpent'*  into  an  "angel  of 
light," — exalt  him  in  the  firmament  of  sacred 
revelation  to  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  *'  Lu- 
cifer, son  of  the  morning " — the  guide  and 
teacher  of  suffering  and  sorrowing  humanity? 
Are  we  to  be  cajoled,  we  say,  by  the  celestial 
harmony  which  the  priesthood  of  astronomy  have 
evoked  out  of  the  spheres,  into  the  belief  that — 

There  is  no  evil  in  this  present  strife  ; 

From  the  shivering  seals  low  moans, 
Up  through  the  shining  tiers  and  ranks  of  life 

To  stars  upon  their  thrones, 
The  seeming  ills  are  Loves  in  dim  disguise?* 

Let  not  our  readers  dream  that  wc  are  dealing 
in  vapid  declamation,  or  inconsiderately  launching 
wholesale  groundless  charges  of  infidelity  against 
astronomers.  AVliy,  when  one  surveys  "  the  re- 
public of  letters,"  we  feel  almost  constrained  to 
believe  that  science,  philosophy,  and  poetry  had 
conspired  together  to  wage  a  crusade  against  the 
citadel  of  truth, — against  the  sacred  temple  of 
Christianity  itself!*  Where  will  you  prescribe  a 
limit  to  the  introduction  of  new  oiticles  into  the 
Creed  of  the  Philosopher,  or  of  the  Christian,  if 
their  reception  simply  depends  upon  its  possession 
of  the  stamp  of  probability — of  a  French  pourquoi 
non  !  **  With  your  why  nots  you  will  put  inha- 
bitants in  all  the  planets,"  was  the  banter  of  the 
marchioness  to  Fontenelle.  "  Certainly,"  he  re- 
plied, "  tliis  why  not  has  the  power  of  peopling 
them  all."  And  mark  the  tendency  and  result  of 
this  un-Baconian  philosophy.  Why  may  not  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  it  is  asked,  extend  its  influ- 
ence to  the  plurality  of  worlds  that  roll  in  the 
immensity  of  space:  Why  nov?  Do  you  not 
allege  that  the  physical  constitution  of  man  is  not 
adapted  to  the  planetary  spheres  ?  On  the  sup- 
l)Osition,  then  (for  it  is  the  merest  assumption), 
that  sin- saturated  M'oi*shippers  crowd  the  planetary 
temples,  would  not  their  Saviour  require  to  em- 
body himself  in  the  peculiar  natures  with  which 
they  are  endowed  ?  Why  may  we  not — we  the 
manhood  of  humanity  in  this  glorious  nineteenth 
century — discard  the  light  of  revelation  accorded 
to  the  infancy  of  the  world  ?  Why  may  we  not 
regale  ourselves  with  the  light  and  the  worship  of 
nature?  Wliy  may  we  not  sail  smilingly  and 
merrily,  like  foam -bells,  down  the  stream  of  time  ? 
Why  not?  "  The  heart  is  the  true  oracle,"  my 
brother.     Ilight  well,  do  you  know  why  not. 

But  we  must  remind  our  philosophers  that  this 
"  JHiy  not**  is  a  two-edged  weapon.  Why  should 
not  our  planet — "  the  domestic  hearth  of  the  solar 
system" — ^havc  been  selected   as  the  birthplace 
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and  cradle  of  the  sons  of  humanity  ?  Why  should 
not  their  "elder  brother"  have  ransomed,  re- 
deemed, and  inspired  them  with  the  bright  hope 
of  fiituro  thrones  and  kingdoms  in  Paradise  re- 
stored ?  Why  should  he  not  have  graved  the 
scroll  of  the  future  with  the  illuminated  inscrip- 
'  tion,  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Wm?" 
and  have  resumed  his  seat  as  plenipotentiary  of 
earth,  beside  the  throne  of  Omnipotence?  l^Tty 
not?  And  though  wo  cannot  subscribe  the 
**  creed,"  we  may  homologate  the  conjectures  of 
astronomers ;  and  if  the  inquiry  be  put,  why  nay 
not  those  orbs  that  roll  in  the  reahnB  of  infinite 
space  constitute  the  future  kingdoms  and  homes 
of  glorified  humanity,  not  only  would  we  reply  in 
the  language  of  Chalmers,  whose  sentiments  hue 
been  unfairly  quoted  in  support  of  the  old  theory, 
'/  We  shall  dismiss  every  self-formed  conception  of 
our  0^71,  and  wait  in  all  the  humility  of  consdoai 
ignorance,  till  the  Lord  himself  shall  break  his 
silence,  and  make  his  counsel  known  by  an  act  of 
communication ;"  but  farther  add,  Why  not  ? 

We  cannot  draw  our  remarks  to  a  conclunon, 
without  animadverting  upon  the  claims  challenged 
for  astronomy  in  the  magniloquent  peroration  of 
Brewster's  discourse.  Please  lend  your  ear  to 
the  latest  revelation  of  science  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  promulgated  from  the  professional 
tripod,  as  follows  :-*- ' 

The  future  of  the  Christian  is  not  defined  in  bis 
creed.  Enwrapt  in  apocalyptic  mysteries,  it  evades  his 
grasp  and  presents  no  salient  points  upon  which  ethtr 
reason  or  imagination  can  rest.  He  looks  b^foodtke 
grave  as  into  a  nebular  region,  where  a  few  stars  areiith 
difficulty  descried ;  but  he  sees  no  glorious  suns,  and  bo 
gorgeous  planets,  upon  which  he  is  to  dwell.  It  it  utn- 
nomy  alone j  when  its  simple  truths  are  impressed  upon 
the  mind,  that  opens  the  Christian's  eye  to  the  m^ 
rious  expanse  of  the  universe;  that  fills  it  with  ol^ 
that  arrest  his  deepest  attention ;  and  createi  M  tatei- 
UgibU  paradise  in  the  world  to  come.** 

Had  the  author  of  the  '*  Vestiges  ofCreatwo" 
trumpeted  the  discovery  of  "  the  new  heavens  snd 
the  new  earth,"  in  the  arrogant  and  withal  ambi- 
guous style  that  characterises  the  above  prodi- 
mation,  would  he  not  have  been  reproached  witii 
ignoring  Christianity  to  the  extent  of  denying  that 
"  the  hope  of  the  Christian" — future  immortilitT 
and  everlasting  happiness — is  definitely  guaranteed 
by  sacred  revelation  ?  Charity,  indeed,  demands 
that  we  interpret  '*  the  future  of  the  Chriitian" 
in  relation  to  the  physical  constitution  and  condi- 
tion which  awaits  him  in  the  world  to  come,  be- 
yond tlie  grave ;  but  we  cdl  upon  the  author  to 
remove  this  unfortunate  ambiguity.  Granting, 
however,  that  he  refers  to  the  future  physical  con- 
dition of  humanity,  have  we  not  shown  that  the 
theory  of  a  plurality  of  worlds  rested  upon  a  btsb 
of  **  cloud-land,"  yet,  indeed  "goi^geous-land;" 
and  that  probability,  though  she  ascend  the  ladder 
of  analogy  to  the  summit  of  the  tcmpk  of  the 
universe,  clamours  down  to  earth  but  a  tot 
"  perhaps."  By  what  legerdemain,  then,  wc  ask 
in  tlic  name  of  reason  and  conunon  sense,  will  joa 
^empower  the  Christiflni  to  lay  hdd  upon  " nlMnt 
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ints/'  on  which  either  his  reason  or  imagination 
I  rest — "to  recognise  in  the  eternal  abodes 
B  stars)  the  gorgeous  temples  in  which  he  is  to 
sr  his  sacrifice  of  praise,"  or,  '*  create  an  intel- 
ible  paradise  in  the  world  to  come  ?"  "  Vdnitas 
Matum  r 

Bat  why  will  not  philosophers  patiently  and 
nereringly  trace  the  footsteps  of  analogy  ?  We 
rB  no  intention  of  palming  a  **  physical  theory 
»  fbtnre  life,"  upon  our  readers ;  but  when  wo 
udder  that  the  physical  constitution  of  man — 
lieh  presents  the  analogs  of  the  physical  struc- 
»  of  the  earth — ^both  having  been  fearfully 
hioned  through  a  successiotl  of  periodic  revo- 
ions,  until  they  arrive  at  their  hsumonious  pro- 
ftions  and  symmetries  —  their  characteristic 
Ler,  beauty,  and  activity — the  one  ''  Cosmos,** 
)  other  "  Jficroeosmos** — ^when  we  consider,  we 
Tp  that  the  physical  constitution  of  humanity  is 
lolved  by  a  process  of  destruction  into  its  ori- 


ginal elements,  and  shall  yet  emerge  out  of  the 
dust  and  the  grave  at  the  resurrection- morn,  in 
all  the  gracefulness  and  glory  of  primeval  perfec- 
tion, to  tenant  ''the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,''  does  not  analogy  lend  countenance  to  the 
opinion  held  by  many  of  our  ablest  divines,  and 
shared  by  eminent  scientific  philosophers,  that  the 
fiery  trial  through  which  the  ball  of  our  planet  is 
described  by  an  inspired  penman  as  prospectively 
to  pass,  when  "  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fer- 
vent heat/'  is  destined  to  renovate  and  reconstruct 
it  for  the  future  residence  and  home  of  regenerate 
humanity?  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
throwing  out  this  suggestion  for  the  consideration 
and  investigation  of  our  readers,  and  trust  that 
henceforth  Sir  David,  as  well  as  his  honoured 
colleagues  of  the  priesthood  of  astronomy,  will  imi- 
tate the  humility  of  one  not  undisciplined  in  the 
school  of  science,  by  acknowledging  that  ''  we 
walk  hy  faith,  not  by  sight." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
IS  old  shop  in  Bath,  which,  on  the  departure  of 
I  flome  twenty  years*  proprietor  put  on  a  new  outer 
nnent  of  ^ding,  burnishing,  and  imitative 
nble,  and  showed  the  modest  inscription  of 
3cui)D  LATE  Baoshawe,"  Underwent  for  some 
06  no  other  or  more  remarkable  changes.  For 
period  Mr.  Scudd  found  sufficient  excitement  in 
e  novelty  of  his  position  as  master  and  manager 

a  large  establishment,  and  in  the  flattering 
Ibnte  to  his  self-esteem  derivable  from  the  re- 
ectfnl,  and  to  him  unaccustomed  deference  of 
I  subordinates.  But  the  novelty  wore  away  by 
(pees,  and  though  endowed  wi&  no  very  asto- 
dbing  penetration,  he  soon  learned  to  estimate  at 
I  true  value  that  respect,  which,  emanating  from 
(thing  else  than  inferiority  in  social  position,  can 
t  nothing  more  than  a  conventional  semblance. 
iforo  he  had  been  six  months  at  the  head  of  the 
noem,  he  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  the 
qponsibility  which  lay  upon  his  shoulders,  and 

sigh  for  relief  and  relaxation.  By  seduloiis 
tantion  to  his  affairs,  and,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
mmonest  prudence  and  economy  in  his  expendi- 
ie»  ho  might  have  effected  an  annual  saving 
hich  in  the  course  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years  would, 

all  probability,  have  accumulated  to  a  compe- 
nee ;  but  the  dull  routine  of  money-making  had 
I  permanent  charms  for  Augustus,  whose  tastes 
f  in  a  different  direction.  Instead  of  making 
nnt-egg  of  the  first  fruits  of  his  industry,  or 
:tending  his  business  by  the  employment  of  now 
{dial,  he  gave  way  to  the  instincts  of  his  early 
mttk  by  tiie  purchase  of  a  fast-trotting  cob, 
wanranted  quiet  in  harness,''  and  the  **  neatest 
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little  trap  that  was  ever  built,"  in  which,  with 
Marie  at  his  side,  he  might  be  seen  in  the  early 
summer  mornings  and  the  long  summer  evenings 
displaying  his  skill  as  a  charioteer,  in  the  pic- 
turesque environs  of  the  city.  He  found  these 
recreations  so  much  more  agreeable,  and  unde- 
niably so  much  more  healthy,  than  standing  like 
a  martinet  behind  the  counter,  .or  poring  over 
ledgers  and  day-books  in  the  counting-house,  that, 
though  he  had  at  first  thought  of  selling  his 
'*  turn-out "  after  a  few  months'  enjoyment  of  it, 
he  came  at  length  to  consider  its  permanent  main- 
tenance as  a  duty  which  he  owed  himself  and 
wife.  Business,  however,  is  imperative,  and 
must  be  attended  to — and  this  being  a  conviction 
from  which,  with  the  large  concern  he  had  upon 
his  hands,  he  could  not  escape,  he  began  to  cast 
about  for  the  means  of  shifting  upon  other 
shoulders  the  maximum  of  that  responsibility 
which  he  wanted  the  courage  and  perseverance 
to  bear  himself.  He  knew  that  Dednail,  from  his 
long  service  and  penurious  habits,  must  have 
amassed  something  considerable ;  and  he  imagined 
that  by  giving  him  a  share  in  the  business,  pro- 
portioned to  tiie  capital  he  could  invest,  and  thus 
promoting  him  to  the  rank  of  a  principal,  he 
would  obtain  an  efficient  working  partner  in  one 
to  whom  all  the  details  of  the  concern  were  prac- 
tically familiar.  After  consulting  with  Marie,  he 
took  an  opportunity  of  dropping  a  hint  upon  the 
subject  to  the  bald-pated  foreman.  To  his  sur- 
prise, Mr.  Dednail,  so  far  from  jumping  at  the 
proposition,  manifested  the  utmost  obtuseness  of 
comprehension,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  xudl^ 
derstcoid  the  natoi^  ol  ^  Voiiiwi  ^RRA]G(^K^\fiaa 
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until  it  had  been  detailed  and  recapitulated  more 
than  once  in  the  plainest  terms.  When,  at  length, 
any  further  misconception  was  impossible,  he 
displayed  no  relish  for  the  advantages  held  out  to 
him,  and  excusing  himself  on  the  score  of  poverty, 
respectfully  declined  a  promotion  for  which  he 
modestly  declared  himself  unqualified.  Doubtless 
the  worthy  man  had  his  reasons. 

But  the  post  which  the  cautious  Dednail  de- 
clined was  speedily  filled  by  a  more  enterprising 
genius.  Within  a  month  from  that  day,  the  shop- 
front  bore  a  new  inscription,  **  Scudd  xsd  Co.  ;" 
and  Mr.  Titus  Blazer  came  down  from  London, 
and  taking  into  his  o>vn  hands  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, commenced  an  entirely  novel  administration 
of  afiairs,  in  a  style  that  startled  oil  Bath  from  its 
propriety,  and  set  the  commercial  world  especially 
a  wondering  what  kind  of  revolution  was  at  hand. 
The  old  shop,  which  had  for  so  many  years  ..been 
the  model,  ostensibly  at  least,  of  substantial  res- 
pectability and  the  quiet  gentilities  .of  trade,  put 
on  all  at  once  the  most  impudent  face  imaginable 
— monster  tickets  (devices  hitherto  unknown  in 
the  old  city  ofBladud),  indicative  of  prices  "un- 
precedentedly  low,"  were  tacked  to  every  article 
exposed  for  sale ;  and  announcements  in  colossal 
print  of  unheard-of  bargains,  staggered  the  good 
people  of  the  town  with  the  immediate  prospect  of 
advantages  which  they  rushed  in  crowds  to  secure. 
The  shop  was  besieged  from  morning  to  night, 
and  fresh  hands  had  to  be  engaged  to  feed  the 
eager  populace,  hungry  for  a  share  of  the  unac- 
customed benefits.  If  the  tide  of  customers 
flagged  for  a  day,  the  premises  were  suddenly 
closed,  and  the  whole  of  the  shutters  and  half  of 
the  house  front  incontinently  shone  in  flame- 
coloured  bills,  electrifying  the  public  with 
the  information  of  some  portentous  and  tre- 
mendous sacrifice  about  to  be  made  in  their 
favour,  and  which  would  be  unreser\'edly  placed 
within  their  grasp  precisely  at  seventeen  mi- 
nutes past  eleven  on  the  ensuing  day.  Before 
that  hour  arrived  the  pavement  would  be  blocked 
up  by  breathless  aspirants,  who  rushed  in  the 
moment  the  doors  were  opened,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  cleared  oft*  the  valuables  prepared 
for  them.  When  the  novelty  of  this  kind  of 
procedure,  which  was  capable  of  an  almost  in- 
fijiite  number  of  variations,  was  beginning  to 
wear  away,  the  printer  was  appealed  to  for  new 
machinery  of  publicity.  Handbills  deluged  the 
town  and  the  surrounding  hamlets  and  villages, 
exhorting  all  who  valued  their  own  interests,  the 
comfort  of  their  families,  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
or  their  individual  peace  of  mind,  to  resort  at 
once,  wliile  the  means  of  so  doing  were  yet  open 
to  them,  to  the  emporium  of  Messrs.  Scudd  and 
Co.  for  the  supply  of  their  every  want.  Circu- 
lara  distributed  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  pene- 
trating to  ever}''  house  and  every  kitchen,  parlour, 
and  drawing-room,  all  bearing  the  same  burden, 
wxre  as  common  within  doors  as  the  handbills 
were  without.  Long  columns  in  each  of  the  city 
newspapers  displayed  their  fanciful  capitals  on  the 
£r8t  page  week  alter  week,  while  placoida  on  the 
walk  within  and  for  miles  around  tliQ  VmI^ 


renewed  almost  daily,  kept  the  name  of  Scodd 
constantly  before  the  public  eye.    All  this  and  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  same  kind,  was  the  voik 
of  Blazer,  the  Co.,  and  as  the  whole  of  it  was  at 
that  time  of  day  a  perfect  novelty  in  a  provincial 
town,  it  told  ezceeoingly  well,  made  a  great  im- 
sation,  and  occamoned  uia  transactiaa  of  ft  pi-    u 
digious  amount  of  business,  to  the  no  smaflmli  j1 
and  mortification  of  rival  tradesmen,  mnmeilo  J 
such  convulsive  and  spasmodic  modes  of  roling 
the  market,  and  indignant  at  the  success  whioli 
accompanied  the  progress  of  the  innovators. 

The  young  couple,  their  vanity  gratified  beyoid 
measure  at  the  sensation  they  were  creating,  aid 
deceived,  there  is  no  doubt,  by  the  laigencsi  of 
their  returns,  which  exceeded  all  former  expe- 
nence,  willingly  surrendered  the  entire  conduct  of 
the  business  to  the  control  of  Blazer,  and  gaic 
themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  plearaia 
as  they  considered  the  improvement  in  their  cir- 
cumstances entitled  them  to.  After  the  close  of 
a  successful  season,  during  which,  owing  to  the 
machinations  of  the  indefatigable  Co.,  the  finn 
had  turned  over  something  like  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  Augustus,  who  piqued  himself  on  a 
capital  eye  for  horseflesh,  bought  a  thorou^-bred 
pony,  entered  him  for  the  spring  races,  actually 
rode  him  himself  upon  the  course  at  Lansdowo, 
and  coming  in  second  horse,  carried  away  a  fold- 
headed  hunting-whip  as  a  prize.  This  success br 
no  means  tended  to  abate  his  equestrian  ardoor; 
and  as  it  brought  him  into  honourable  notice 
among  the  members  of  the  turf,  w^hom  he  had  tbo 
felicity  of  treating  to  a  champagne  dinner  at  the 
White  Hart,  on  the  occasion  of  his  tnumph,  it 
opened  up  a  connexion  among  whom,  from  the 
habits  of  his  earliest  boyhood,  he  felt  himself  qua- 
lifled  to  shine.  He  had  always  coveted  the  pos- 
session of  a  stud ;  and,  as  he  already  had  itiUe- 
room  unemployed  in  the  rear  of  his  premiseB,  he 
came  easily  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  devoting  it 
to  the  accommodation  of  a  couple  of  bay  geldings, 
bought  a  dead  bargain  for  the  use  of  himself  m 
partner,  he  was  acting  on  principles  of  the  truest 
economy.  By  what  means  he  persuaded  himself 
and  Mr.  Blazer  into  the  costume  of  red  coats, 
buckskin  breeches,  top-boots  and  spattcrdaahee, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  fathom ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  one  fine  morning,  when  "a  soutfaeily 
wind  and  a  cloudy  sky"  marked  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  out  of  doors,  Scudd  and  his 
Co.  were  seen  ambling  on  their  bays,  in  the 
character  and  integuments  of  fox-hunters,  along 
the  Walcot-road  towards  the  meet  at  the  Crow 
Hands.  Marie,  in  whose  education,  as  the  reader 
is  aware,  the  practice  of  economy  had  formed  no 
part,  was  scarcely  less  lavish  in  her  persooal  ex* 
pcnditure  than  was  her  husband ;  conceiving  he^ 
self  justified  by  his  coimtenance  and  permission, 
she  indulged  in  every  whim  of  the  moment,  and 
practised  an  extravagance  in  dress  after  marziage, 
of  which,  prior  to  that  event,  slie  had  not  ap- 
peared to  possess  the  slightest  inclination. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  good-natured 
X  friends  of  the  young  couple,  and  they  were  blessed 
\m>ik  ^  "gt^X^  W^^^s^  of  ihemi  proj^hesied  Teiy 
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Mmfidendy  their  ultimate^  if  not  their  speedy 
townfall ;  but  they  were  too  considerate  and  too 
odulgent  towards  the  uncalculating  and  guileless 
paiety  of  youth,  to  dash  their  joys  with  gratuitous 
dmonitions  or  hints  regarding  the  future.  This 
g^ean  tobe  the  general  rule  in  such  cases  among 
ftrtiflular  friends — probably  because  it  would 
mpiaw  tn  ungracious  act  to  requite  the  lavish 
mpitality  of  a  bounteous  host  with  sinister  insi- 
inations  of  coming  evil ;  and  probably,  also,  be- 
MRiae  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  play  the  guest 
ihan  the  monitor.  But  all  rules  have  their  ex- 
leptions ;  and,  in  this  case,  Nancy  Foster  played 
ilifi  exceptional  part,  though,  as  the  result  proved, 
ihe  might  have  done  as  well  to  have  held  her 
Mace  and  suffered  the  inevitable  succession  of 
irents  to  take  their  course. 

Instigated  by  her  sincere  friendship  for  Marie, 
x»nfiding,  too,  in  the  sincerity  of  the  professions 
irith  which  it  was  received,  Nancy,  who  had 
vatched  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Titus  Blazer  with 
^iprehensionB  of  the  most  ruinous  consequences, 
md  had  marked  with  pain  the  increased  expen- 
litare  which  had  speedily  followed  upon  his  ma- 
nagement, took  the  opportunity  one  evening, 
while  consulting  with  the  mistress  of  the  house  on 
Mmie  domestic  subject,  to  give  expression  to  the 
real  alarm  she  Mi  regarding  the  prosperity  of  the 
Bitablishment  under  such  rule.  It  was  then  that 
the  true  character  of  Marie's  friendship  appeared 
im  the  instant.  Instead  of  receiving  the  imwel- 
Bome  intimation  in  the  kindly  spirit  in  which  it 
iras  imparted,  she  fired  up  as  haughtily  as  Betsy 
hanelf  would  have  done  at  the  intrusion  of  advice 
by  an  inferior,  and  demanded  to  know  by  what 
nAi  her  housekeeper  presumed  to  meddle  in  her 
private  affidrs.  Poor  Kancy  had  no  reply  to  make ; 
tmt  she  neither  apologised  nor  turned  away  her 
steady  ^e  from  the  angry  glance  of  her  compa- 
nion^mistresSyWho  found  herself  rebuked  to  silence 
by  the  tranquil  dignity  which  she  had  not  the 
pover  to  imitate,  much  less  to  subdue.  She  could 
leient  it,  however,  and  that,  in  a  moment  of  pos- 
non  and  vexation,  she  was  mean  enough  to  do,  by 
reporting  the  affiur  to  Augustus  in  such  a  way  as 
bo  excite  that  young  gentleman's  irascible  tempe- 
rament to  speedy,  indeed  instant  action.  Puttiug 
Che  worst  construction  upon  the  motives  of  the 
unconscious  offender,  he  swore  she  was  afraid  her 
money  was  in  danger,  and  that  she  presumed  to 
be  insolent  on  the  strength  of  the  trumpery  five 
hundred  pounds  which,  at  her  own  request,  ho  had 
pot  into  the  business  at  the  usual  interest,  lie 
sent  for  her  immediately  to  the  drawiiig-i-oom, 
indy  on  her  appearance,  jerked  her  a  cheque  across 
the  table  for  the  amount  of  principal  and  interest, 
iramed  her  that  she  had  now  no  longer  any  pre- 
tence for  questioning  the  prudence  of  their  pro- 
seedings ;  and  intimated  that  she  need  not  con- 
lider  herself  a  fixture  in  that  establishment  any 
longer  than  it  suited  her  own  purpose  so  to  do. 

This  being  far  more  than  Marie  had  either  ex- 
pected or  desired,  she  interfered,  but  only  to  make 
matters  worse.  The  spirit  of  Augustus  was 
noosed,  and  he  spurned  her  dictation,  reminding 
tier  rather  roughly  that  the  days  when  a  woman 


ruled  in  that  house  were  over,  and  that  though 
she  were  mistress,  he  and  not  she  was  master. 
This  exhibition  of  temper  afforded  Marie  an  in- 
sight of  one  of  the  phases  of  her  husband's  cha- 
racter of  which  she  had  hitherto  been  in  igno- 
rance, and  she  wisely  foreboro  any  further  inter- 
ference with  his  will,  which,  she  could  see  plainly 
enough,  only  needed  the  incentive  of  opposition  to 
become  tyrannically  despotic.  Nancy,  grieved  at 
having  been  even  the  innocent  cause  of  the  first 
trifling  difference  between  the  young  couple, 
quietly  withdrew.  In  the  solitude  of  her  chamber 
she  shed  some  natural  tears  at  the  prospect  of 
quitting  a  houso  which  had  sheltered  her  from  the 
days  of  her  early  childhood ;  and  it  cost  her  a 
sharp  pang  to  repress  their  flow  and  assume  an 
aspect  of  cheerfulness  while  she  made  the  neces- 
sary dispositions  for  her  departure.  The  next 
day  Marie  testified  considerable  surprise,  whether 
real  or  affected  is  of  little  consequence,  on  finding 
her  prepared  to  act  immediately  upon  the  hint 
which  her  husband  had  so  ungraciously  conveyed ; 
and  blamed  her  precipitancy  in  resolving  to  leave 
them  in  resentment  for  a  hasty  word. 

*'  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?"  she  inquired  ,- 
"  and  can  we  be  of  any  service  to  you  ?" 

"I  saw  Mr.  Dilyard  last  night,"  said  Nancy, 
"  and  he  lias  invited  me  to  remain  with  his  wife, 
who  is  ill  and  needs  a  companion,  until  a  suitable 
engagement  should  offer.  I  am,  further,  under  a 
promise  to  Mr.  Brunt  to  let  liim  know  whenever 
I  am  disengaged,  and  I  shall  do  so  as  soon  as  he 
returns  to  Bath." 

In  fact  Nancy  had  called  upon  Lawyer  Dilyard 
the  night  before,  and  deposited  in  his  hands  the 
cheque  for  the  money,  with  a  request  that  ho 
would  dispose  of  it  in  some  safe  investment  pay- 
ing a  periodical  dividend  or  interest.  The  lawyer, 
judging  from  that  circumstance  that  sometliiug 
unusual  had  taken  place,  had  questioned  her  and 
elicited  the  facts.  Perhaps  the  sight  of  the  cash 
may  have  given  a  fillip  to  the  cordiality  with 
which  he  expressed  his  interest  in  her  favour, 
and  induced  him  to  wind  up  with  the  proposal 
that  she  should  become  his  temporary  guest — 
though  it  may  be  mentioned,  without  any  detri- 
ment to  his  general  character  for  hospitality,  that 
he  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  casting  about 
for  a  suitable  companion  for  his  wife,  a  patient  of 
Dr.  Silverstone,  whom  a  painful  affection  of  the 
spine  had  suddenly,  and  it  was  feared  permanently, 
prostrated. 

In  a  few  days  Nancy  had  taken  her  position  by 
the  sofa  of  the  patient,  and  there  she  found  ample 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  that  total  self-abnegation 
which  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  her  cha- 
racter, and  for  all  those  nameless  little  offices  of 
gentleness  and  kindly  affection  which  invariably 
spring  out  of  it.  The  sufferer  was  one  of  those 
nervous,  querulous,  and  unfortunate  beings  whom 
the  extremcst  devotion  could  never  satisfy,  and 
who  deem  the  slightest  relaxation  in  attendance 
a  cruel  and  barbarous  insult ;  she  could  not  bo 
grateful  for  sympathy,  because  it  never  came  up 
to  her  own  estimation  of  her  right  to  claim  it, 
and  her  ttfliiotionh!DAu<>t^-^\.\A>3k:^\.>Ma  SJaa^i^ 
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of  fortitude  or  the  practice  of  self-denial.  Nancy 
Bouglit  to  interest  her  in  other  things  besides  her- 
self and  her  misfortunes ;  and  though  this  attempt 
was  at  first  complainingly  resented  and  opposed, 
it  met  with  some  small  success  by  slow  degrees, 
and  superinduced  a  few  tcmporaiy  gleams  of 
cheerfulness  even  over  the  sick  couch. 

It  happened  that  DiJyard  had  at  this  moment 
an  empty  cottage  standing  on  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  He  had  built  it  about  seven  years 
before,  with  a  view  to  using  it  himself  as  a  coun- 
try residence ;  but  having  done  the  work  by 
contract  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  being  no  judge 
of  the  materials  used,  ho  had  allowed  masses  of 
the  damp  stone  so  common  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  be  worked  up  in  the  walls,  which,  in  conse- 
quence, exhibited  symptoms  of  the  sweating 
sickness  ever  afterwards.  It  was  there  that  his 
wife,  on  removing  to  it  one  summer,  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  disorder  which  threatened  her 
life.  In  spite  of  all  the  measures  taken  to  cure 
it,  the  damp  was  found  ineradicable — five  suc- 
cessive tenants  had  abandoned  the  cottage  from 
that  sole  cause,  and  it  now  stood  empty  of  all  but 
moisture,  and  bearing  but  a  suspicious  character. 
Being  a  provident  man,  and  careful  of  the  inte- 
rests of  his  family,  consisting  besides  his  wife  of 
two  smart  lads  quill-driving  in  his  office,  ho 
rightly  conceived  that  it  would  be  a  prudent 
thing  to  sell  the  cottage,  since  he  could  neither 
live  in  nor  let  it.  Nancy's  five  hundred  pounds 
would  pay  for  it  handsomely ;  and  having  the 
cash  in  hand,  he  strongly  recommended  her  to 
make  the  purchase.  "  You  know,  my  dear,"  he 
said,  **if  you  let  it  for  forty  pounds  a  year,  and 
it  is  worth  more  than  that,  as  the  ground-rent 
is  only  fifty  shillings,  you  will  have  thirty- seven 
pounds  ten  per  annum  for  your  five  hundred — 
quite  a  little  competence.*'  Nancy,  pleased  at 
the  notion,  readily  assented,  after  inspecting  the 
cottage,  the  leprous  walls  of  which  had  been 
hastily  indued  with  new  paper  garments  prepara- 
tory to  her  visit.  In  double  quick  time  the  con- 
veyance was  made  out,  and  Nancy,  having  signed 
the  necessary  documents,  found  herself  the  land- 
lady of  a  house  in  a  suburb  rising  fashionable — 
but  with  an  income  contingent  upon  the  arrival 
of  a  tenant. 

Hardly  was  the  ink  dry  which  completed  this 
transaction,  when  John  Brunt's  phaeton,  driven 
by  his  liveried  factotum  and  angling-Jack,  stopped 
at  Lawyer  Dilyard's  door.  He  brought  a  note 
from  John,  who  had  returned  homo  the  previous 
night.  The  missive  called  upon  Nancy,  in  virtue 
of  a  previous  agreement,  to  deposit  herself  and 
luggage  in  the  vehicle,  and  to  proceed  with  the 
bearer  to  the  villa.  The  lawyer  made  no  objec- 
tion, and  overruled  those  of  his  wife,  who  bitterly 
deplored  the  loss  of  her  new  friend.  John  re- 
ceived her  at  his  door  with  a  fatherly  tenderness 
which  she  had  never  before  seen  him  exhibit,  and 
led  her  into  the  parlour.  "  Let  mc  welcome  you 
to  your  home,"  he  said ;  **  here  you  must  dwell 
in  future — for  years  I  have  coveted  to  have  you 
beneath  my  roof;  you  must  not  ask  me  why — 
perhaps  I  could  not  tell  you.    How  lau^^  ^ou 


have  grown  and  improved  of  late  ! — you  must  be 
my  housekeeper  in  the  place  of  your  fiiend 
Martha — and  my  daughter,  regarding  me  not  as 
a  master  but  a  parent."  He  turned  away  and 
rang  the  bell.  Nancy,  moved  by  this  unlooked- 
for  tenderness,  felt  the  tears  trickling  down  lier 
face  as  she  followed  the  servant  to  the  chamber 
allotted  to  her.  When  she  came  down  again, 
John  questioned  her  on  the  subject  of  her  ruptoie 
with  Mr.  Scudd,  and  her  subsequent  stay  vith 
the  lawyer.  He  shook  his  head  and  smiled 
grimly  on  hearing  of  the  purchase  of  the  house, 
and  told  Nancy  that  she  had  been  too  precipitate 
in  closing  the  bargain  without  proper  advice. 
'*  But  come,"  said  he,  "it  is  too  late  to  trouble 
about  that;  as  you  are  henceforth  to  be  lady 
paramount  here,  I  must  induct  you  into  your 
office  and  surrender  the  keys  of  the  castle."  He 
gazed  in  her  face  fixedly  for  some  seconds,  then 
motioned  her  to  follow  him  to  the  library,  ejacu- 
lating involuntarily  as  he  went,  "  Strange !  Good 
God — ^how  strange  !" 


CHAPTER  XXXrV'. 

Not  many  months  previous  to  the  events  de- 
tailed in  the  last  chapter,  Mr.  Timothy  Tatters^  a 
well-known  veteran  of  the  road  and  the  whip, 
who  for  something  over  forty  years  had  driven 
one  of  the  Bath  coaches,  of  which  he  was  part 
proprietor,  daily  as  far  on  the  London  road  as 
Newbury,  and  back  again,  had  died.    He  had 
been  famous  during  the   whole  extent  of  his 
career  for  flourishing  the  longest  whip  ever  used 
for  the  stimulation  of  four-in-hand,  and  for  draw- 
ing the  longest  bow  of  any  man  that  ever  ascended 
the  coach-box.     It  was  his  boast  that  he  could 
cut  a  fly's  eye  out  with  the  small  end  of  his  six- 
teen-foot lash,  and  though  we  must  take  his  word 
for  the  truth  of  that  assertion,  having  never  seen 
him  do  it — we  hat^e  had  the  honour  of  witnessing 
an  exploit  much  more  profitable  and  hardly  less 
ingenious,  upon  which  he  prided  himself  not 
without  reason,  as  it  helped  him  to  cater  for  his 
domestic  wants.     We  allude  to  the  singular  mode 
in  which,  when  he  felt  inclined  for  a  dinner  or  a 
supper  of  poultry,  he  would  provide  himself  with 
a  feathered  victim  for  the  table :  all  he  had  to  do 
— and,  as  we  observed  before,  we  have  seen  him 
do  it — was  to  select  his  goose  as  he  drove  over 
some  common  or  past  some  wayside  farm-stead, 
and  by  a  dexterous  throw  coil  a  few  feet  of  his 
long  lash  round  the  neck    of  the  unfortunate 
gobbler,  haul  him  up  overhand  in  a  twinkling,   j 
and   drop  him  into  the  boot  beneath  his  feet,   ^ 
whence  he  only  emerged  to  figure  on  the  festive 
board  with  the  funereal  accompaniments  of  sage 
and  onions.     Mr.  Tatters'  tongue  was  thought  by 
those  who  had  the  privilege  to  be  his  occasioaal 
box  companions  to  be  as  remarkable  an  engine  as 
his  redoubtable  whip — like  that,  it  never  stood 
still,  and  like  that  also  it  meddled  too  frequently 
with  matters  with  which  it  had  no  concern,  gal- 
loping with  incredible  rapidity  through  inter- 
\\mxk:^VQ  ^^nv&,  of  which  no  man  had  eyer  haui 
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end,  and  bearing  such  testimony  to  the  ownqr's 
rers  of  invention  as  to  bewilder  an  nnsophis- 
ited  auditor.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Tatters 
I  a  highly  popular  man,  and  like  all  popular 
1  he  made  his  way;  and  when  he  died,  as 
n  popular  men  must,  he  died  worth  something 
►r,  as  his  brothers  of  the  box  observed,  he  *'  cut 
rather  greasy,*'  by  which  the  reader' may  infer 
at  was  really  the  fact,  that  he  left  &is  widow, 

0  was  his  sole  heir,  something  like  five  thousand 
mds  in  the  three  per  cents. 

Iiike  other  men  of  mark  who  have  achieved  a 
able  position,  Tatters,  who  had  sprung  origi- 
ly  from  a  very  low  stock,  had  found  it  condu- 
^  to  his  personal  comfort  to  ignore  his  numerous 
itions,  and  to  keep  himself,  as  he  observed,  to 
isetf.  This,  his  position  on  the  coachbox  had 
iblcd  him  effectually  to  do,  and  during  his  life  ho 

1  been  no  further  bothered  with  tlie  importu- 
les  of  his  poorer  relatives,  than  to  help  one  or 
er  of  them  occasionally  with  a  gratuitous  lift  to- 
rds  London  when  business  or  the  total  want  of 
led  them  that  way.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
3ectable  Timothy  Tatters  departed  this  life, 
i  the  report  of  the  wealth  he  had  left  behind 
1  got  abroad,  than  his  disconsolate  widow,  who 
I  now  verging  upon  her  seventieth  year,  and  af- 
ted  with  an  asthma  the  assaults  of  which  were 
rarely  intermitted,  found  herself  suddenly  beset 
h  a  whole  swarm  of  tatterdemallions  claiming 
honour  of  relationship,  and  eager  to  share  in  the 
ilth  which  each  and  all  seemed  to  consider  she 
I  bound  in  duty  to  resign  by  her  immediate 
ease  to  their  proper  use  and  benefit.     Among 

rest,  oiir  old  friend  Diggs,  or  Eyes-and- Limbs, 

7  grown  to  an  incorrigibly  lazy,  loUopping, 
[  drunken  vagabond,  the  plague  of  the  police, 
3  had  clapped  him  a  dozen  times  at  least  in 
1  for  petty  larcenies,  came  forward,  and  in- 
ing  that  Biddy  Tatters  was  his  dear  aunt, 
landed  to  be  received  as  her  affectionate 
ibew,  and  endowed  with  a  portion  of  her 
rldly  goods.  The  widow  was  simple  enough 
idvance  him  a  small  sum  of  money  to  give  him 
lance  in  life.  Diggs  drank  up  the  whole  in  a 
Slight,  and  besieged  her  for  more,  and  what 
I  worse,  brought  a  tribe  of  cousins  in  his  train, 

0,  presuming  on  his  success,  pestered  her  for 
iki  demonstrations  of  regard.  The  poor 
noan  found  herself  half  worried  to  death,  and 
;he  extremity  of  her  despair  applied  to  Dilyard, 

tmstee,  for  the  means  of  relief. 
Hie  application  was  made  at  the  right  nick  of 
e,   when  relief  was  preparing  for  her  by  a 
ie  of  which  she  had  not  the  slightest  concep- 

1.  An  angel  of  mercy  in  the  person  of  our 

08  and  unctuous  friend,  Mr.  Philip  Sneaks, 
}  already  stooping  to  take  her  under  his  wing. 
eady,  the  silken  bonds  of  Hymen  were  pre- 
ed  for  the  persecuted  and  unprotected  widow. 
eady,  without  the  remotest  suspicion  on  her 
t  of  the  raptures  in  store  for  her,  had  she  been 
posed  of  by  the  benevolent  lawyer  to  the 
table  Sneaks  for  the  consideration  of  five  hun- 
d  pounds  of  sterling  money  of  the  lawful  coin 
Qrait  Britain,  to  be  paid  down  on  the  day  of 


marriage.  The  contract  had  been  already  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  both  parties,  who  only  waited 
for  a  feasible  opportunity  to  broach  the  delicate 
business,  when  Mrs.  Tatters  appeared  in  the 
lawyer's  office  to  make  her  moan. 

*'  My  dear  madam,"  said  Dilyard,  when  he  had 
heard  to  the  end  of  her  story,  "  this  is  really 
a  most  wretched  species  of  annoyance  to  which 
you  must  not  bo  subjected." 

"  Nor  I  wunt,  nether,"  said  she,  "  rot  me  if  I 
do — ugh,  ugh !  ugh  !     0,  my  complaint !" 

"  But  you  see,  madam,  it  is  a  delicate  affair, 
and  of  course  we  must  have  regard  to  your 
feelings  in  any  measures  we  may  adopt " 

'*  0  gammon  about  feelins,  an'  all  that — ugh, 
ugh !  I  want  my  house  cleared  of  the  varmints — 
and  if  nuth'n  else'U  do  it,  d'rat  me  if  I  don't 
send  for — ^ugh,  ugh  ! — send  for  a  cbnstable — ugh, 
ugh !     0  my  blessed  breath !" 

"But  yet,  we  must  not  be  too  hasty,  you 
know.  Let  me  see ;  I  will  think  the  matter 
over,  and  to-night,  or  at  the  latest  by  to-morrow 
morning,  I  will  send  a  gentleman  to  wait  upon 
you,  with  whom  you  can  consult  in  perfect  confi- 
dence as  to  the  best  means  of  abating  this  abomi- 
nable nuisance." 

The  widow,  giving  utterance  to  a  vigouros 
determination  not  to  "stand  it  much  longer," 
took  her  leave. 

The  way  was  thus  made  plain  for  the  self- 
sacrificing  Sneaks,  who,  without  loss  of  time, 
arrayed  in  sober  and  gentlemanly  garb,  his 
imctuous  countenance  beaming  with  benevolence, 
pursued  his  way  to  Kingsmead-street,  where 
stood  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Tatters,  and  with  the 
most  easy  and  gracious  urbanity  introduced  him- 
self to  the  afflicted  and  persecuted  relict  of  the 
defunct  coachman.  Biddy,  flattered  by  the  suavity 
of  his  manners  and  the  affectionate  tone  of  con- 
sideration and  condolence  that  characterised  his 
conversation,  poured  her  sorrows  into  his  willing 
ear  with  as  much  volubility  as  was  consistent 
with,  the  wheezing  and  disorganized  condition  of 
her  breathing  apparatus.  Sneaks,  who,  from  his 
innate  modesty,  was  the  most  accomplished  lis- 
tener in  the  world,  heard  her  to  the  end,  and  it 
would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  virtuous  indignation  which  swelled  his 
breast  and  flushed  his  countenance,  when  the 
disjointed  narrative,  interrupted  by  many  distres- 
sing fits  of  coughing,  came  at  length  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  he,  and  as  he  spoke 
ho  laid  his  white  cambric  upon  his  breast  and 
breathed  a  sigh  of  sympathy,  "you  are  under- 
going nothing  short  of  martyrdom,  and  you  must 
be  rescued  from  it  at  any  cost." 

"  It's  a  heverlastin  werrit,"  she  rejoined,  "  ugh, 
ugh !  an'  blest  if  I  stan  any  more  on  it." 

As  propitious  fate  would  have  it,  at  this  parti- 
cular crisis  in  bolted  the  vagabond  Diggs,  stag- 
gering a  little  under  the  influence  of  his  morning 
libations,  the  cost  of  which  had  drained  his  pocket 
of  his  last  coin.  Not  perceiving  Sneaks,  who  sat 
in  the  shadow  of  a  screen,  he  threw  himself  inil 
an  easy  chaix  and.  Qx\/e{n^x[^^  \)^  tfiNiW^Vj^  v 
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footstool,  began  a  hiccupping  demand  upon  his 
aged  relative. 

"  Come,  old  lady,"  he  roared,  "  here  I  am  you 
see,  cleaned  out  again,  d — n  me,  and  must  have 
some  tin — ^hand  us  a  crown,  aunty — hang  it,  I'm 
as  good  as  a  son  to  you,  and  if  you  had  any 
heart  you'd  make  a  gentleman  of  me." 

"  Eeprobate !"  cried  Sneaks,  coming  forward 
with  one  hand  beneath  his  coat-tail,  and  the  fore- 
finger of  the  other  quivering  admonishingly — 
'*  abandoned,  unfeeling,  and  imprincipled  repro- 
bate !  by  what  right  dare  you  to  invade  this  lady's 
residence  and  x)ollute  it  by  your  drunken  pre- 
sence ?" 

**  No  more  drunk  than  you!"  said Diggs,  "  who 
the  devil  are  you  ?  I  should  like  to  know ;  and 
what's  your  business  here  ?  if  it  comes  to  that." 

'*  Wretch !"  retorted  the  other,  ''  I  shall  not 
parley  with  you.  Ketire,  sirrah!  Withdraw! 
would  you  bring  the  gray  hairs  of  your  aged 
relative  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  .^" 

**  D — n  gray  hairs !  its  a  wig  she  wears,  as  you 
knows  well  enough,"  returned  the  blackguard,  and 
with  a  wicked  allusion  to  what  he  was  pleased  to 
denominate  "  the  old  woman's  keeker,"  by  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  referred  to  the  bronchial 
tube  of  that  afflicted  relict,  intimated  that  she 
was  booked  for  kingdom-come  in  six  months  at 
the  furthest,  and  that  he,  of  all  men  livings  had 
the  greatest  right  to  "  scatter  her  tin "  whether 
she  were  alive  or  dead. 

"  You  are  a  vile  and  abusive  scoundrel !" 
thundered  Sneaks,  "you  have  no  more  business 
here  than  any  other  stranger — and  again  I  com- 
mand you  to  withdraw  !'* 

"  You  be  scragged  !  I  shall  withdraw,  if  that's 
the  word,  when  I  like,  and  not  before.  Who  the 
are  you  ?" 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  Sneaks,  with  the 
blandest  gentieness,  and  turning  to  the  trembling 
Biddy,  "have  I  your  permission  to  clear  your 
house  of  this  offensive  person  ?" 

"Ugh,  ugh,"  croaked  Biddy.  "I  wish  to 
heaven  you  would — ^he  wants  to  rob  me — ^ugh, 
ugh !  the  guzzling  boast — take  the  poker  to  him 
— ugh,  0  my  blessed  windpipe !" 

In  an  instant  the  broad  palm  of  the  pious  man, 
strong  in  his  virtuous  indignation,  had  clenched 
theneckerchief  of  the  astonishedDiggs,  whose  huge 
orbs  glared  wildly  as  he  strove  in  vain  to  release 
himself,  and  gasped  for  breath — in  anothermoment 
the  scientific  application  of  the  polished  toe  of 
Sneak's  unexceptionable  Hessian  to  that  part  of 
the  vagabond's  anatomy  supposed  to  be  indicated 
in  the  almanack  by  the  mysterious  terms  "  scorpio 
dom.,"  and  described  by  philosophers  as  the 
centre  of  gravity,  had  propelled  him  by  its  irre- 
sistible momentum  into  the  oozy  kennel,  where, 
as  he  lay  supine  and  stunned,  he  was  given  by 
the  considerate  victor  into  custody  on  a  charge  of 
drunkenness  to  no  less  a  personage  than  the  portiy 
Mr.  Groggery  himself,  who,  by  the  favourable 
dispensation  of  Providence,  happened  to  be  passing 
hy  at  that  identical  moment, 

l/iifortoiately  for  the  defeated  Diggs,  it  hap- 


aro  occasionally  to  be  remarked  in  the  conne  of 
human  affairs,  that  while  he  lay  in  prison  on  this 
trifling  charge,  doubtiess  making  the  best  tae  of 
the  opportunity  of  reflection  his  solitude  afforded 
him,  a  more  serious  accusation — ^that  of  robbing 
a  hen-roost — was  preferred  against  him  by  one  of 
Mr.  Sneaks'  tenants.  Thus,  when  diachaigedfcr 
drunkenness,  he  was  re-consigned  to  Grove-ftwet 
to  await  his  trial  for  the  more  weighty  oflfenoc, 
and  his  incarceration  thus  indefinitely  prolonged, 
as  much,  as  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  to  his  own 
chagrin  as  to  the  relief  and  delectation  of  the 
aged  widow. 

Need  we  go  on  to  relate  how,  after  achiering 
this  happy  deliverance,  the  benevolent  and  sym- 
pathising Sneaks  grew  daily  in  the  good  opinion 
and  the  confidence  of  the  grateful  andtforbin 
Biddy  Tatters— how  he  became  by  degrees  her 
Christian  guide  and  companion,  and  more  than 
brother — ^how  he  entered  into  all  her  little  trou- 
bles and  griefs,  and  soothed  her  anxieties  and 
commiserated  her  sufferings — how  he  insisted 
affectionately  upon  the  absolute  necessity  there 
was  that  a  protector  should  be  forthcoming,  whose 
right  and  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  shield  her 
from  the  coarse  and  interested  importunities  and 
assaults  of  the  unprincipled  crew  who  sought  to 
prey  upon  her  very  vitals !  Be  it  enough  to  state, 
that  when  she  had  been  brought  to  weigh  dnly 
all  the  considerations  which  he  laid  before  her, 
and  when  he  conceived  that  his  arguments  had 
superinduced  what  in  such  cases  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  term  ''  a  suitable  frame  of  mind,"  he 
proposed  himself  as  the  protector  it  was  indis- 
pensable she  should  receive — offered  her  his  hand, 
his  heart,  his  fortime — and  was  accepted. 

"  It  ain't  so  much,  ugh,  ugh !"  said  Biddy, 
**  that  I  wants  to  be  made  a  lady  of— but  if  I  can't 
be  let  to  live  in  peace  without  a  husband,  ngh, 
ugh,  I  may  as  well  have  a  gentleman  as  ]iot--0 
my  poor  breath !" 

And  thus  Biddy  was  married — and  thus  when 
the  blockhead  Diggs,  the  charge  of  robbery  not 
having  been  proved  against  him,  he  being  able  to 
substantiate  an  alibi,  came  forth  firom  his  confine- 
ment, and  betook  himself  incontinently  to  Kings- 
mead-street,  he  found  that  his  aunt  Tatters  was 
no  more,  but  that  an  aimt  Sneaks  existed,  the 
lawful  property,  with  all  her  property,  of  the  very 
man  who  had  thrust  him  out  of  her  house,  and 
into  durance  vile. 

Meanwhile,  Nancy's  cottage  on  the  bill  stood 
empty,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Bilyard's  assertion, 
that  nothing  was  easier  than  to  find  a  tenant— and 
grew  damper  and  damper  every  day.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  neighbourhood  that  it  was  unfit  to 
live  in,  an  opinion,  which  those  who  had  tried  it, 
were  not  at  all  scrupulous  in  declaring.  Mr* 
Sneaks,  however,  who  was  superior  to  the  ridica- 
lous  prejudice  against  damp,  on  his  return  ficon 
the  brief  wedding  trip  with  which  he  had  in- 
dulged his  new  bride,  hired  the  cottage  for  her 
accommodation,  and  removing  to  it  the  fumitnre 
from  her  late  residence,  sat  down  in  peace  to  the 
solace  of  his  matrimonial  joys. 


pened,  by  one  of  those  aingular  coincidenoeB  ^\>3^^i\    Ian^  Vn.  ^  ^\X»^  V\aa  been  the  theme  of  auy 
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a  poef  8  song,  and  is  agreed  upon  all  hands  to  be 
a  very  ddightftJ  kind  of  fare— but  when  the 
cottage  is  damp  extremely,  and  the  lady  is  afflicted 
^th  asthma,  some   drawbacks  from  the  usual 
amount   of  bliss  may  bo  naturally  looked  for. 
Toor  Biddy,  though  at  first  delighted  with  her 
new  house,  and  the  undeniable  gentility  of  the 
neighbourhood — soon   began  to  suffer  from  an 
aggravation  of   un&vourable   symptoms.      Her 
*'  blessed  breath"  grew  shorter  and  shorter,  and 
gave  suggestive  indications  of  failing  altogether. 
Sneaks,  whose  affectionate  attentions  were  unre- 
mitting, never  loft  her  side ;  he  carried  her  in  his 
arms  up  and  down  the  stairs  when  she  could  no 
longer  walk — ^had  her  wheeled  abroad  in  a  chair 
when  the  cheerful  sunlight  tempted  her  forth,  and 
prooured  the  best  professional  assistance  when  she 
was  at  length  confined  to  her  room,  and  exercise 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.     All,  unhappily,  proved 
in  vain.    In  spite  of  his  unexampled  tenderness, 
his  unceasing  caresses  and  endearments — in  spite 
too  of  all  l£^e  skill  of  the  faculty  assembled  in 
consultation  round  her  bed,   the  dear  creature 
rapidly  sunk,  and  one  sinister  morning,  when  the 
cold  fog  from  the  river  was  borne  by  the  north 
wind  over  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  light  of  her 
life  suddenly  went  out — and  the  unhappy  Phil, 
the  sport  of  a  destiny  perseveringly  opposed  to 
his  happiness,  found  himself,  for  the  fifth  time, 
plunged  headlong  in  the  depths  of  inconsolable 
grief.     True,  as  with  pious  resignation,  he  re- 
marked, for  her  it  was  a  "  happy  release*'  from 
a  world  of  suffering  and  vanity — but  for  him  what 
now  remained  but  perpetual  loneliness  of  heart  ? 
Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  his  sorrows. 

Bat  Phil,  although  a  feeling,  was  also  a  prudent 
man,  and  ho  knew  from  his  manifold  experiences 
that  way,  that  idle  indulgence  in  the  luxury  of 
grief,  like  excess  in  any  other  luxury,  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  worst  effects.  It  was  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  therefore,  that  he  sought  to  dissipate  his 
mournful  recollections  by  mounting  a  quiet  hobby 
for  which  he  had  always  had  a  predilection,  and 
riding  it  at  a  gentle  pace,  just  for  the  purpose 
of  a  temporary  distraction  from  the  ever-present 
sense  of  his  recent  domestic  calamity — nothing 
more.  It  was  now,  therefore,  that  he  commenced 
the  career  of  a  connoisseiu*,  the  first  taste  for 
which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth,  while  pursu- 
ing the  humble  vocation  of  an  auctioneer's  porter. 
He  had  a  high  idea  of  the  old  masters,  and  began 
immediately  making  a  collection  of  their  works,  a 
ceremony  in  which  he  was  materially  assisted  by 
Denlazar,  who,  however,  to  his  astonishment, 
found  him  amazingly  tough  at  a  bargain,  and 
swore  "  Py  Cot,  it  vas  no  use  to  try  it  on  vid 
llistare  Shneaks — shplit  me !"  He  attended  the 
sales  of  Mr.  Barterem,  in  Milsom-street,  who 
knocked  down  monthly  large  consignments  from 
the  Continent;  he  bought  the  finest  specimens, 
against  the  competition  of  the  dealers,  and  soon 
fiUed  the  cottage  consecrated  by  the  decease  of  the 
departed  Biddy  with  a  collection  the  splendour 
and  value  of  which  became  speedily  bruited 
abroad.  But,  alas !  he  was  not  destined  to  derive 
from  this  source  the  solace  which  ho  had  looked 


for.  On  Christmas-eve,  when  he  had  given  his 
servant  a  holiday,  and  two  hours  after  he  had 
himself  left  the  house,  having  dressed  for  an 
evening  party,  the  cottage  was  observed  suddenly 
to  burst  into  flames,  and  to  blaze  up  like  a  beacon 
visible  to  the  country  for  miles  around.  Un- 
luckily, it  being  a  season  of  general  festivity,  the 
firemen,  who  should  have  been  easily  accessible, 
were  not  to  be  found,  and  when  discovered,  were 
discovered  drunk  and  in  no  condition  to  work  the 
engines.  Hours  elapsed  before  they  arrived  on 
the  spot ;  and  by  that  time  nothing  remained  but 
the  four  walls,  the  roof  having  fellen  in,  and  the 
whole  contents  of  the  building  become,  as  the 
newspapers  have  it,  a  prey  to  tiie  devouring  ele- 
ment. Baphaels,  Correggios,  Bembrandts,  and 
Titians — all  were  reduced  to  one  undistinguishablo 
heap  of  smouldering  ashes,  together  with  the 
household  fru'uiture  and  the  teaching  little  me- 
morials of  the  lamented  Biddy.  Phil  bore  tho 
news  of  the  frightful  calamity  with  his  habitual 
pious  submission,  and  in  a  manner  justified  tho 
sudden  dispensation,  by  acknowledging  that  he 
had  idolized  his  collection  to  a  degree  that  he 
feared  was  sinful ;  and  it  might  bo  that  for  that 
reason  they  were  taken  from  him.  He  had  some 
consolation,  however,  in  the  refiection  that  ho  had 
not  been  guilty  of  the  imprudence  of  neglecting 
the  precautions  which  the  institutions  of  his 
country  afforded  him  against  such  unlooked-for 
catastrophes ;  he  had  insured  his  collection  for  the 
sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  in  a  London  office, 
and  he  would,  thereforc,  be  reimbursed  the  pecu- 
niary loss,  though  the  triumphs  of  art  he  had 
amassed  were  lost  to  him  and  to  the  world  for 
ever.  Ill-natured  people  always  will  make  ill- 
natured  remarks  on  occasions  of  this  kind ;  and,  in 
the  present  instance,  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  averred  that  the  whole  of  the  Sneaks  collec- 
tion had  been  bought  at  less  than  a  tenth  of  the 
sum  for  which  they  were  insurecl,  and  that  the 
good  man  would  make  a  profit  of  at  least  three 
thousand  pounds  by  the  fire.  Others  went  so  far 
as  to  insinuate  that  a  charge  of  incendiarism 
would  lie  against  a  certain  plausible  gentleman  in 
a  mourning  garb.  But  such  unworthy  and  inde- 
cent slanders,  however  they  might  pass  current 
among  envious  people,  found  no  countenance 
among  the  respectable  circles  in  which  'Mr.  Sneaks 
had  the  privilege  of  moving ;  in  the  consciousness 
of  his  integrity  he  could  afford  to  despise  them, 
was  strong  enough  to  live  them  down,  and  they 
gradually  died  away. 

The  most  disastrous  result  of  the  fire,  after  all, 
was  the  destruction  of  poor  Nancy's  house,  the 
policy  of  insurance  on  which  had  been  suffered  to 
lapse  after  the  transfer  of  the  property :  Dilyard 
conceiving  that  to  pay  it  was  no  longer  any  busi- 
ness of  his,  and  Nancy,  from  want  of  experience 
in  such  matters,  having  never  thought  about  it. 
Thus,  if  the  fire,  as  his  detractors  averred,  had 
enriched  the  tenant  of  tho  cottage,  it  had  made 
its  owner  penniless. 

If  this  misfortune,  which  would  have  fallen 
crushingly  on  a  selfish  and  cowardly  heart,  came 
down  iOlo  a  cloud  on  Nancy's  ^tq^wI  bsK^-^^^^scik. 
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it  was  like  a  very  thin  cloud  indeed,  through  I 
which  the  clear  sky  shone  bright  and  luminous, 
and  not  afar  off.  In  her  letters  to  Martha,  to 
which  Ilted  always  replied,  she  did  not  mention 
the  circumstance  as  one  affecting  her  interests, 
because  'she  knew  well  enough  that  in  so  doing, 
she  should  occasion  them  more  distress  than  she 
really  felt  herself.  But  they  heard  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  affair  from  Lawson,  whom  Dr.  Silver- 
stone  had  forbidden  to  return  to  London  until  the 
season  of  fog  and  frost  should  be  gone  by,  and 
who,  having  called  to  condole  with  her,  had 
learned  the  whole  history  of  her  bargain  from  John 
Brunt.  Lawson  found  his  condolences  turned 
into  merriment,,  and  had  been  agreeably  yet  pro- 
foundly struck  with  the  high  feeling  that  charac- 
terised Nancy's  conduct    on  the  occasion,    and 

*  which  led  her  obviously  to  regard  less  her  own 
loss  than  the  mortification  it  might  possibly  occa- 
sion to  those  she  loved  best. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  one  event  is  the 
occasion  of  another,  or  leads  to  the  consummation 
of  another,  with  which  it  has  not  intrinsically 
the  slightest  connexion  or  analogy.  Since  his 
last  meeting  with  Nancy,  on  the  occasion  of 
Marie's  wedding,  her  image  had  never  been  absent 
from  the  mind  of  Ilted.  Separated  from  her  by 
distance  and  time,  he  became  by  degrees  aware  of 
a  feeling  different  fix)m  what  he  had  formerly 
compelled  himself  to  suppose  that  he  entertained 
towards  her.  The  recollection  of  the  years  they 
had  passed  together,  of  her  kindness,  her  more 
than  sisterly  regard,  her  unrestrained  and  guile- 
less expressions  of  affection,  softened  by  absence 
and  endeared  by  association,  stole  upon  his  solitary 
musings,  and  aroused  him  at  length  to  the  recog- 
nition of  a  devotion,  which,  though  it  might  be 
wanting  in  the  elements  of  what  is  generally 
termed  passionate  love,  had  all  the  deeper  a  foun- 
dation in  his  nature,  and  governed  the  most  im- 
portant actions  of  his  life.  Ho  had  come  to  this 
conclusion  some  months  previous  to  the  accident  of 
the  fire,  and  having  grown  familiar  with  it,  had 
only  wondered  that  it  had  never  dawned  upon  him 
before,  and  that  he  had  been  so  slow  to  accept  the 
conviction,  which  ho  would  not  now  have  parted 
with  for  his  life.  With  the  consciousness  of  his 
thraldom  came  fears  and  doubts  and  misgivings  of 
his  own  deserts — and,  though  in  frequent  corres- 
pondence with  her,  he  had  refrained  from  declaring 
the  secret  of  his  heart,  partly  from  the  consider- 
ation that  he,  who  had  yet  his  way  to  make  in 
the  world,  might  incur  the  suspicion  of  mercenary 
motives — partly,  perhaps,  that  he  might  not  bo 
thought  to  presume  upon  her  gratitude  for  ser- 
vices formerly  rendered.  But  on  the  receipt  of 
Lawson'd  missive  informing  him  of  the  loss  of 
her  little  fortune,  these  idle  though  manly  scru- 
ples vanished  at  once,  and  at  the  first  moment  of 
leisure  he  sat  down  to  the  inditing  of  a  long 
epistle,  in  which  with  straightforward  earnestness 
and  fervency  he  poured  forth  the  deep  and  ardent 

*  aspirations  of  his  inmost  soul,  and  besought  her, 
as  she  valued  the  peace  of  a  life  to  which  she 
had  already  contributed  so  much  happiness,  and 

if  she  could  do  so  without  a  Bacri&ce  p8aii^>][V  \f> 


herself,  to  accept  the  offering  of  his  devoted 
affection. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Nancy,  having 
read  the  first  few  lines,  darted  away  to  ier  cham- 
ber, and  laying  it  open  on  the  table,  walked  quietly 
to  the  window  and  looked  out  upon  the  smokj 
city  and  the  wintry  landscape  which  lay  spiead 
beneath  her.  Why,  since,  as  the  reader  must  be 
aware,  her  love  for  Ilted  was  deep  as  the  springs 
of  life — why  did  she  not  at  once  rivet  her  eyes  to 
the  paper  and  greedily  devour  every  word?  ¥» 
she  under  the  influence  of  that 

temper  known  to  those  who  after  long 
And  weary  expectation  have  heen  hlessed 
With  sudden  happiness  heyond  all  hope? 

Did  the  consciousness  of  a  joy  long  dreamed  of, 
and  now  breathing  its  divine  presence  around  her, 
overcome  her  at  length  and  at  once  with 

that  sweet  mood  when  pleasure  loves  to  pay 
Tribute  to  ease;  and,  of  its  joy  secure, 
The  heart  luxuriates  with  indifferent  things, 
AVasting  its  kindliness  on  stocks  and  stones, 
And  on  the  vacant  air  ? 

"We  know  not.  It  may  have  been  so ;  for  there 
the  letter  lay  untouched  while  Nancy  opened  the 
window  and  shook  her  raven  ringlets  in  the 
wintry  wind  that  cooled  her  flushed  cheek,  and 
gazed  lovingly  on  the  leafless  trees  that  staretched 
their  lorn  arms  into  the  murky  sky, 

Calling  on  summer  to  come  back  agwn— 

on  the  frost-covered  grass,  dappled  with  heaps  of 
dry  fodder,  among  which  the  cattle  fed  and  lowed 
complainingly — on  the  gray  walls  and  red  rooft 
over  which  the  smoke-cloud  wandered,  driva 
hither  and  thither  by  the  breeze— while  from 
every  feature  beamed  forth  a  smile  of  tranquil  joy. 
But  she  stretched  forth  a  trembling  hand  at  last, 
caught  the  letter  to  her  bosom,  and  bent  over  it 
How  long  she  remained  thus  we  can  hardly  say. 
There  was  silence  in  the  room,  broken  only  by 
the  fall  of  a  few  big  tears  on  the  dry  paper,  as  it 
was  turned  over  again,  again,  and  again.  Thca 
a  voice  was  heard  below — it  was  that  of  John 
Brunt  crying,  "  Goody,  Goody,  ar'nt  you  coming 
down  to  breakfast  ?''  Then  the  letter  was  hastily 
refolded,  thrust  into  her  bosom,  next  her  beating 
heart  —and  Nancy  tripped  lightly  down  the  stairs. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  first  domestic  event  of  any  importance  in 
the  Bagshawe  family  after  their  removal  to  I/>n- 
don,  was  the  wedding  of  Clara  with  Chipchase, 
who  had  started  in  business  under  good  auspioea, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  young  oouple  in  a  small 
semi-villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dalston.  The 
raptures,  we  may  record,  were  principally  on  the 
side  of  the  adoring  husband,  who,  in  the  poa- 
session  of  his  divinity,  now  accounted  his  happi* 
ness  complete.  Clarry,  as  the  mistress  of  t 
household,  was  not  calculated  to  cut  any  remack- 
able  figure.  Her  activities  were  confined  piincipaUj 
^\/(^  ^OY^YTL^  ond  superintending  the  manufKtnn 
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'  new  dresses—and  her  enjoyments,  during  the< 
Monee  of  her  husband  at  his  place  of  business 
.  the  city,  were  the  old  enjoyments  of  reclining 
I  a  sofa  and  the  perusal  of  some  score  or  two 
iges  of  a  novel  duly. 

IToimg  people  just  entering  on  the  responsi- 
Hties  of  housekeeping  are  in  London  frequently 
le  subjects  of  a  benevolent  interest  entertained 
T  them  by  a  class  of  practical  philanthropists 
Hirons  of  initiating  them  in  the  ways  of  the 
mid,  and  qualifying  them  by  a  little  cheap 
cperience  to  deal  with  its  snares  and  delusions, 
t  was  to  one  of  this  class  that  Clarry  and  her 
usband,  ere  they  had  been  throe  months  wedded, 
rare  indebted  for  an  unexpected  pleasure.  One 
rening  while  she  was  gracefully  presiding  at  the 
?a-table,  and  Chipchase  was  refreshing  himself 
dth  the  fragrant  lymph  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
^7»  A  gentleman  was  announced  who  desired  a 
loment's  conversation  on  business  of  importance. 
[e  followed  himself  at  the  heels  of  the  announce- 
lent,  before  the  master  of  the  house  had  time  to 
equest  the  servant  to  show  him  in,  and,  bowing 
eiemoniously,  stood  before  the  newly-wedded 
•ir. 

He  was  a  portly,  gentlemanly-shaped  man,  of 
bout  the  middle  ago,  in  whose  countenance  a 
orced  smile  contended,  not  quite  success^lly, 
rith  what  seemed  a  habitual  and  rather  sorrow- 
ol  grimace.  His  costume,  though  of  unimpcach- 
biy  fashionable  cut,  had  been  longer  exposed  to 
be  action  of  time  and  the  elements  than  seemed 
[uite  compatible  with  cither  the  independent  ex- 
nssion  of  his  face  or  the  dignity  of  his  bearing. 
lis  coat,  though  of  the  finest  cloth,  terminated 
pwards  in  an  unctuous  collar  and  downwards  in 
I  tail  irreparably  rumpled — It  was  frayed  at  the 
uflby  frayed  at  the  button-holes,  and  more  than 
rayed  at  the  elbows,  and,  though  partially  but- 
Qned  round  the  chest,  but  ill  concealed  a  vest 
hat  was  frayed  all  over.  His  nether  integuments 
irere  deplorably  frayed  at  the  extremities — his 
loots  were  frayed  at  the  toes — his  wristbands 
rere  injed  at  the  borders,  and  not  over  clean — 
lit  cheeks,  on  which  the  skin  showed  like  dry 
Bjers  of  flaky  yellow  strata,  seemed  frayed  too — 
ad  his  nose,  evidently  inured  to  a  state  of  per- 
nanent  inflammation,  was  decidedly  frayed  at 
he  end. 

"Mr.  Chipchase?"  said  he,  bowing  to  that 
;entleman,  "  if  my  information  is  correct." 

Chipchase  rose,  bowed  in  return,  and  motioned 
dm  to  a  seat. 

"I  have  the  honour,  sir,"  ho  continued,  "to 
te  deputed  to  wait  upon  you  by  the  governor 
md  directors  of  the  Atmospheric  Vinegar  Com- 
MUiy,  in  consideration  of  your  well-known  stand- 
ng  and  connection  in  the  city,  in  order,  with 
roQr  permission,  to  enrol  your  name  among  the 
hareholders,  merely  as  a  preliminary  matter  of 
bfiiiy  necessary,  according  to  the  rules,  previous 
o  bfldlotting  you  in  as  a  member  of  the  acting 
omniittee,  for  which,  let  me  assure  you  con- 
Idantially,  though  I  was  not  authorised  to 
aake  that  communication,  the  directors  are  ex- 
remdjr  aDzious  to  obtain  your  sanction.     Of 


course,  you  are  well  acquamted  with  the  com- 


pany 


v 


Mr.  Chipchase,  blushing  at  his  ignorance,  de- 
fercntiallv  hinted  that  he  was  not. 

"Really!  that  is  extraordinary,  considering 
the  sensation  we  have  already  made  in  the 
market.  But  I  see  you  do  nothing  in  the  pickling 
trade,  and  are  not,  therefore,  professionally  in- 
terested. Allow  me  to  lay  the  matter  before 
you.  Our  company  is  established  on  the  basis  of 
a  grand  discovery,  made  accidentally,  as  most  great 
discoveries  are,  by  Professor  Swankey,  while 
experimenting  upon  the  composition  of  Irish 
hog's  lard.  He  has  proved  by  incontestible  results 
that,  by  means  of  galvanic  agency,  acid  of  any 
quantity  may  be  extracted  from,  the  atmosphere, 
of  such  purity  and  strength  as  to  convert  the 
largest  body  of  water  into  the  strongest  vinegar 
in  the  space  of  a  few  hours.  The  apparatus, 
however,  it  must  bo  admitted,  is  expensive — if 
you  would  work  on  a  large  scale — and  it  is  only 
by  working  on  a  large  scale  that  it  can  be  rendered 
remunerative.  But  then,  my  dear  sir,  then  the 
advantages  are  immense,  incalculable — as  you 
may  readily  conceive  when  I  tell  you  that  were 
it  desirable^  we  could  convert  the  Atlantic  itself 
into  vinegar  and  pickle  our  herrings  with- 
out the  trouble  of  catching  them  first.  We 
do  not  propose,  however,  to  act  on  such  an  ex- 
tensive scale  as  that.  We  have  bought  the  dis- 
covery of  Swankey — ^paid  him  filb^  thousand 
down  for  it,  and  this  is  what  we  purpose  to  do : 
There  are  lakes  and  land  too  to  be  had  cheap 
enough  in  the  Highlands — we  shall  erect  our 
apparatus  on  the  shores  of  some  northern  loch, 
turn  the  whole  of  its  waters  into  vinegar  of  a 
strength  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  market — ^lay 
on  a  main  to  the  nearest  practical  sea-port,  and, 
drawing  it  off  in  barrels,  ship  it  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  plan  is  the  completest  thing  ima- 
ginable, and  cannot  possibly  fail  of  enriching  the 
shareholders.  Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  allow 
me  to  put  you  down  for  a  few  shares — say  ton, 
at  a  guinea  each — your  money  is  not  our  object — 
ten  will  suffice  to  mako  you  eligible  for  the  com- 
mittee, into  which  the  directors  are  desirous  of 
infusing  a  little  young  blood.  Shall  I  say  ten?*' 
and  ho  opened  a  splendid  Morocco-bound  volume, 
produced  pen  and  ink  from  a  side  pocket,  and 
prepared  to  make  an  entry. 

Feeling  profoundly  flattered  at  the  condescen- 
sion of  the  governors  and  directors,  and  judging 
rightly  that  such  advantages  did  not  go  a  beg- 
ging every  day,  Chipchase  readily  consented  to 
the  investment,  and  drawing  forth  his  purse,  paid 
for  the  ten  shares 

When  the  transaction  was  concluded,  and  the 
stranger  was  congratulating  her  husband  on  the 
wise  discrimination  he  had  exercised,  Clarry  sud- 
denly asked  a  question  which  had  been  for  some 
time  trembling  on  her  tongue. 

"  Have  you  no  recollection  of  me  ?"  she  said, 
looking  the  stranger  in  the  face.  "  I  remember 
you  perfectly  well,  though  it  is  many  years  since 
you  used  to  visit  at  my  mamma's — Is  not  your 
name  Sidle  2" 
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"  You  are  quite  right,  madam,"  ho  returned, 
"  but  really  you  have  the  advantage  of  mo." 

"Then  you  have  forgotten  little  Clara  Bag- 
shawe  ?" 

"  What,— of  Bath  ?  is  it  possible?  good  God; 
how  immensely  you  have  improved !  and  yet  I 
thought  I  ought  to  know  those  features — and  how 
is  papa  and  mamma,  and  Marie,  and  little  Hairy, 
and  all  of  them  ?" 

"  All  well,  I  thank  you — and  look !  I  declare 
here  is  papa,  stopping  at  the  gate.  How  fortu- 
nate!" 

Sidle,  apparently,  did  not  appear  to  think  so, 
for  he  coloured  for  a  moment  up  to  the  ears,  as 
Bagshawe,  whose  business  occasionally  led  him  to 
that  quarter,  drove  up  to  the  garden  gate.  He 
did  not,  however,  lose  his  self-possession,  but 
went  forAvard  to  meet  his  old  friend  as  he  entered, 
shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  inquired 
affectionately  after  his  own  health  and  that  of  his 
family.  "Gad,"  said  Bagshawe,  "who  would 
have  thought  of  seeing  you  here  ?"  and  he  eyed 
him  scrutinizingly  from  head  to  foot  as  he  spoke. 
"  Hey !  what !  the  world  hasn't  used  you  well  of 
late — suffered  you  to  run  to  seed  just  a  little,  eh? 
Well,  never  mind,  my  boy,  we  have  all  our  mis- 
fortunes— you  have  heard  of  mine,  I  suppose,  but 
thank  heaven,  we're  all  right  again." 

"  To  be  frank,"  said  Sidle,  "  I  must  confess  to 
being  under  a  cloud  just  now — the  appointment  I 
hold  " — and  he  tapped  his  Morocco  volume — "  is 
not  so  remunerative  as  I  could  wish.  You  may 
or  may  not  be  aware  of  the  reverses  which  com- 
pelled me  to  quit  Bath  so  unceremoniously,  and 
which  I  fear  temporarily  inconvenienced  some  of 
the  good  citizens.  But  all  will  be  right  in  the 
end  and  everybody  paid  :  by  the  way,  it  was  but 
last  week  I  made  over  to  your  assignees  the 
balance  due  to  you." 

"  Did  you  ?  very  thoughtful  of  you,  I'm  sure — 
and  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  what  is  the  nature  of 
your  present  appointment  ?" 

"  I  am  principal  agent  just  now  of  the  Atmos- 
pheric Vinegar  Company,  and  am  busy  at  present 
in  selecting  shareholders,  none  but  persons  of  the 
highest  respectability  being  admitted.  "Will  you 
allow  me  to  put  your  name  down  for  a  dozen 
shares  ? — a  guinea  each,  and  no  calls." 

"What  for  making  vinegar!  No,  by  Jove! 
too  much  vinegar  in  the  world  already — ^besides, 
I  have  done  with  speculation." 

Sidle  had,  in  fact,  no  expectation  of  interesting 
Bagshawe  in  the  success  of  Professor  Swankey's 
grand  discovery — and  fearing  the  result  of  any 
explanation  that  might  ensue  with  reference  to 
the  transaction  just  completed  with  Chipchase, 
he  feigned  just  then  to  recollect  a  pressing 
engagement,  and  took  his  leave.  Were  we  to 
follow  Sidle  in  his  perambulations  towards  the 
city,  we  should  see  him,  after  walking  smartly 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  enter  a  stationer's  shop, 
purchase  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  borrow  the  use 
of  pen  and  ink,  scrawl  a  hasty  letter,  and  folding 
up  within  it  the  two  bank-notes  he  had  received 
from  the  verdant  Chipchase,  direct  the  epistle  to 
Mb  wife  at  a  small  town  in  Wales,  eeai  it  m^  fi 


ivafer,  and  deposit  it  in  the  nearest  post-oice. 
From  which  we  might  infer — and  wo  should  infiBr 
rightly — ^that,  practised  and  unconscionable  rogue 
as  he  was,  the  milk  of  human  kindness  and  of 
natural  affection  was  not  all  drained  out  of  hinif 
but  that  he  was  yet  mindful  of  the  neoesaties  of 
those  whom  his  egregious  follies  and  wanton  ex- 
cesses had  reduced  to  poverty  and  an  obMon 
seclusion,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  incur  the  most 
fearful  risks  for  the  relief  of  their  daily  wants. 
The  subscription  of  which  he  had  just  reUeved 
the  son-in-law  of  his  old  friend  was  the  fint 
wind&ll  which  a  perverse  destiny  had  awarded 
him  for  the  last  two  months,  during  the  whole  of 
which  his  timorous  wife  and  now  afflicted  daughter 
had  been  hourly  looking  for  a  remittance  to  dis- 
charge the  debts  they  had  unavoidably  incurred 
for  the  barest  means  of  subsistenoe.  The  reader 
would  do  the  invention  of  Mr.  Christopher  lick 
Sidle  the  greatest  injustice  were  he  to  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  either  the  Atmospheric  Yinegir 
Company,  or  the  prodigious  discovery  of  FroiieaQr 
Swankey — or  indeed  the  learned  professor  hinudf 
— ^had  any  other  existence  than  in  the  brun  of 
their  ingenious  missionary  and  collector— win, 
by  thus  keeping  the  officers  of  the  company  uoder 
the  crown  of  his  own  hat,  and  the  whole  of  its 
business  in  his  own  hands,  greatly  simplified  tiie 
management  of  its  concerns,  and  avoided  ihe  lia- 
bility of  any  disagreeable  amount  of  publicity 
that  might  accrue  from  the  treachery  or  impni- 
dence  of  coadjutors.  He  would  further  do  tbe 
conscientiousness  of  Sidle  an  equal  injustioe  did 
he  suppose  that  the  slightest  feeling  of  nmm 
ever  entered  his  bosom  at  the  recollection  of  bdcIi 
triumphs  of  his  powers  of  persuasion  ai  that 
which  he  had  just  achieved ;  because  he  held  it 
as  a  maxim,  tiiat  whatever  a  man  could  be  in- 
duced to  part  with  freely  was  lawful  spoil,  and 
that  the  great  truths  of  life  in  which  by  aoch 
modest  experiments  he  indoctrinated  the  rising 
generation  were  worth  at  least  as  much  as  the 
price  he  had  put  upon  them. 

If  we  followed  Sidle  from  the  posi-offioe^  ve 
should  see  him  turn  his  course  ^istward,  until 
just  as  the  day  declined  into  dusky  ere,  ho 
vanished  beneath  the  portals  of  ''The  Gat  and 
Salutation,"  a  popular  gin-tavern  ntnated  in  a 
crowded  part  of  Whitechapel.  In  the  broad 
plate-glass  window  is  a  flaming  placard  setting 
forth  in  largo  capitals  the  interesting  fitct  of  i 
CONGEST  EVEST  EVENING,  uudcr  the  direction  of 
Signer  Tomtarani,  who  presides  at  the  piano- 
forte. The  Signer  is  none  other  than  our  fiiend 
Sidle,  who,  for  the  humble  guerdon  of  unliBiited 
beer,  with  a  single  bottom  of  brandy  jmt  na^ 
the  run  of  the  landlord's  kitehen,  and  a  flock  bed 
in  the  garret,  dedicates  his  muaical  fteoltiei 
nightly  to  the  promotion  of  such  hannooy  tf 
suits  the  volcanic  atmosphere  of  a  free-and-etiyf 
and  the  unsophisticated  taste  of  costersy  sLauglita^ 
men,  dog-bieeders,  pigeon-fanciers,  et  hoe  fmm 
amne,  who  meet  after  the  fatigues  of  busineas  to 
pay  their  vows  and  pour  their  libations  at  the 
double  shrine  of  Bacchus  and  Apollo.  The  en* 
^^mg^T&soLt  which  thus  provideB  lor  hia  own  trinii 
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bim  the  whole  day  for  the  prosecution  of 
nents  upon  the  vast  theatre  of  operations 

London  affords — and  to  the  success  of 
(xperiments  his  wife  and  child,  whom  for 
ke  of  economy  he  has  banished  to  some 

solitude  in  the  Principality,  have  to  look 
iir  daily  bread.  We  have  witnessed  the 
lom  of  ope  branch  of  his  industry — a  branch 
)k  hia  successes  were  but  solitary  exceptions 


to  the  general  rule.  Spite  of  his  being  so  thorough 
and  practical  a  rogue,  there  is  something  about 
the  fellow  which  makes  us  feel  sorry — ^notwith- 
standing our  profound  regard  for  moral  obligations, 
the  rule  of  right,  and  all  that  sorfc  of  thing,  as  he 
would  term  it — that  wo  cannot  wish  him  bettor 
luck. 

fTo  be  continued.) 
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e  not  among  those  who  believe,  or  profess  i 
eve,  in  the  infallibility  of  statistics.  Mas- 
ibles  of  figures — however  complex,  or  how- 
lear — may  conduct  the  mind  that  ponders 
fly  over  them,  to  many  valuable  conclusions; 
ay  may  also  involve  it  in  many  baneful  blun- 
They  arc  altogether  a  material  and  secular 
of  reckoning ;  and  there  are  incidents  in 
id.  elements  of  national  character,  that  can 
preciated  only  by  comparing  them  with 
ipiritual  standards.  Philanthropy  must  be 
dve,  as  well  as  mechanical.  Tell  us  how 
of  the  population  of  a  country  can  read 
ndte,  and  you  afford  us  some  hint  of  its 
Stic  resources ;  but  you  do  not'  explain  the 
gence  and  civilization  of  the  people.  So, 
ay  enumerate  the  houses  of  ill-fame  which 
ce  a  city,  but  you  do  not  thereby  reveal  the 
18  of  social  vice  and  virtue  that  prevail  in 
"here  are  certain  broad  general  facts — some- 
embodied  in  institutions,  and  sometimes 
ndicated  by  the  action  of  public  opinion — 
,  in  relation  to  many  peculiar  inquiries, 
e  found  far  more  instructive,  and  far  more 
saive  than  any  collection  of  statistics,  how- 
ninute  their  analysis,  comprehensive  their 
or  elaborate  their  arrangements.  In  a  very 
B  inquiry,  to  which  we  very  seriously  invite 
tention  of  our  readers,  we  shall  be  guided 
sh  general  facts  as  bear  upon  the  subject — 
iiich,  in  this  case,  are  so  obvious  and  noto- 
that  the  foundations  of  oiir  remarks  will  be 
I  completely  beyond  dispute — and  shall  not 
pt  the  coUection  of  any  tabular  details, 
I  it  would  be  impossible  to  complete,  and 
atement  of  which  would  heavily  embarrass 
OTBuit  of  the  object  we  have  in  view.  "We 
said  that  the  inquiry  before  us  is  serious. 
o  not  fear  that  it  need  be,  therefore,  dull, 
edly,  however,  it  is  one  from  which  national 
T,  common  good-nature,  and  the  most  ordi- 
ielicacy  would  lead  us  to  recoil,  were  it  not 
€d  upon  us  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
fats  which  are  too  public  to  be  overlooked, 
oo  painfully  momentous  to  be  despised. 
)  incidents  are  adapted  to  awaken  the 
nest  indignation  against  the  parties  who  may 
iminally  involved  in  them;   but  we  have 


now  no  intention  of  merely  gratifying  outraged 
sensibilities  by  denouncing  whom  it  is  not  given 
us  to  chastise :  we  would,  rather,  regard  the 
events  to  which  we  refer,  as  indicative  of  a  state 
of  feeling  among  certain  classes  of  society,  which 
it  behoves  all  humane  and  patriotic  people,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  correct.  "We  have  forced  upon  us 
a  profound  social  problem,  and  we  would  attempt 
its  solution  with  that  deliberation  of  judgment, 
integrity  of  conscience,  and  kindliness  of  motive, 
which  befits  its  solemnity  and  its  importance. 
The  national  virtue,  and,  thereby,  the  national 
honour,  will  be,  more  or  less,  implicated  in  the 
questions  we  now  propose  rapidly  to  investigate ; 
a  spirit  of  sober  patriotism  should,  consequently, 
be  brought  to  their  discussion.  This  is  ttie  least 
that  can  be  required  of  us,  and  of  those  who 
shall  peruse  what  we  may  write.  It  would  not 
be  too  much  to  appeal  to  the  moral  sense  and 
religious  solicitude  of  our  readers ;  but  we  prefer 
at  present  to  view  the  matter  in  its  purely  social 
and  political  aspects. 

We  believe  it  is  the  custom  of  Englishmen  to 
pride  themselves  upon  the  high  morality  which 
distinguishes  their  country.  When,  with  a 
patriotic  pride  which  is  pardonable,  they  endeavour 
to  account  for  oiir  superiority  as  a  people  over 
surrounding  countries,  our  religious  institutions, 
and  the  purity  of  our  social  habits  are  specified 
with  a  frank  complacency  and  an  unsuspecting 
confidence  that  are  quite  edifying.  We  have  a  deep 
experimental  faith  in  the  principle  that  "righteous- 
ness exalteth  a  nation."  We  point  with  a  rich 
contempt  to  the  cruelties  of  slavery  in  America, 
and  to  what  we  call  the  aboimding  licentiousness 
of  Prance,  as  though  we  would  thank  God  that 
we  are  not  as  other  kingdoms.  When  an  Austrian 
butcher  comes  amongst  us,  even  our  very  ''  dray- 
men "  turn  out  to  thrash  him.  We  would  not  so 
much  as  shake  hands  with  the  "  man-stealer." 
When  the  story  of  Continental  infidelity  to  the 
domestic  vow  is  told  us,  we  piously  shake  our 
heads,  and  point  with  pride  to  the  **  family  altar  " 
which,  in  this  favoured  land,  we  so  profoundly 
and  consistently  revere.  The  sanctity  of  the  con- 
fessional is  violated  in  Rome,  and  oh !  how  we 
bless  God  that  we  are  all  Protestants!  Eng- 
land is  the  peeuliax  Yiomi^  ^1  TaN»s^«  ^^ess^*^ 
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rights  of  woman  are  conceded;  and,  with 
all  gallantry,  we  pay  our  homage  to  her 
refined  sensihilities  and  her  subduing  grace  ! 
"Whatsoever  is  seemly  and  hallowed  and  of  good 
report  flourishes  amongst  us,  and  glorifies  us  in 
the  moral  admiration  of  the  world ! 

Now,  we  would  not,  for  a  single  moment,  con- 
tend that  these  comparisons,  to  which  we  are  so 
prone,  are  unfair ;  nor  would  we  insinuate  that 
this  self- righteousness  is  a  delusion.  True,  we 
send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  at  a  sacrifice  of 
nobody  knows  how  many  thousands  of  pounds  per 
annum.  When  the  romantic  exposer  of  the  abo- 
minations of  slavery  visits  our  shores,  we  welcome 
her  with  an  enthusiastic  and  universal  joy ;  pay 
to  her  all  the  honours  due  to  an  immortal  and 
saintly  heroine ;  and  render  her  journeys  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  soil  a  splendid  ovation. 
But  is  it  not  worth  while  asking  whether,  on 
some  points,  we  may  not  deceive  ourselves  ?  Is 
not  this  self-approbation  in  danger  of  degenerating 
into  a  species  of  self-flattery  ?  May  not  the  re- 
proached, and,  possibly,  the  envious  foreigner  say 
tons,  "Physician,  heal  thyself?"  Have  we  no 
public  scandals  of  which  wo  may  bo  ashamed  ? 
Do  not  moral  diseases  show  themselves  on  the 
face  of  our  national  character,  whilst  they  are 
eating  into  the  very  vitals  of  oiir  national  consti- 
tution ?  Are  there  no  vices,  as  well  as  virtues, 
by  which  we  are  known  to  the  world  ?  Have  we 
not  some  social  abominations — rank,  pestiferous, 
and  yet,  comparatively,  unresisted — which  cause 
the  fijiger  of  scorn  to  be  pointed  at  us  ?  Let  us 
sec. 

There  is  one  gross  form  of  degradation  common 
amongst  us  to  which  we  will  now  do  no  more 
than  allude.  Hereafter  we  shall  have  just  to 
notice  it  in  relation  to  another  and  more  distress- 
ing social  disease ;  but  at  present  we  will  glance 
at  it  as  a  specific  evil.  We  allude  to  the  drinking 
system,  as  it  at  present  prevails.  The  temperance 
reformers  are  usefully  concentrating  their  gene- 
rous energies  to  the  reduction  and  abolition  of 
this  iniquity ;  and  in  their  hands  the  enterprise 
may  bo  safely  left.  Without  committing  our- 
selves to  their  absolute  principle  of  total  absti- 
nence, or  to  some  of  the  modes  of  advocacy  they 
have  adopted,  wo  would  bespeak  tbe  sympathy  of 
all  whom  we  may  reach,  with  the  grand  practical 
object  they  have  before  them,  by  briefly  scanning 
the  monstrous  imtitution  they  are  endeavouring 
to  overthrow.  Gin-palaces  are  the  most  imposing 
feature  of  metropolitan  street  architecture!  No 
lights  are  so  brilliant  as  those  which  illuminate 
the  pallid  faces  of  the  men,  women,  and  children 
who  crowd  these  establishments.  Outside  splen- 
dour glorifies  the  dissipation  going  on  within. 
Every  street  is  grand  with  the  parade  of  these 
resorts  of  the  debauched,  the  infirm,  and  the  un- 
manned. Scarcely  a  terrace,  a  parade,  a  commer- 
cial thoroughfare,  or  a  narrow  dley,  can  be  found 
within  the  whole  vast  range  of  London,  which  is 
radiant  with 


not  radiant  with   the  resources  of  inhumanity. 
Eveiy  week  adds  to  the  number  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  theBe  shops,  where  distilled  iniquity  and!  beat  their  wives  to  the  very  vergo  of  dead»-;- 
liquid  woe  are  offered  for  sale  to  tbe  ivc^  «xx4\!tie\^^^l  ^^^  «aya^y  beat  them — ^bmiM  Ui^ 


poor.     Adventitious  attractions  of  every  sort  are 
devised  to  seduce  the  innocent,  and  to  captivate 
the  fallen.     A  concert-room   up-stairs,  a  giant, 
a  dwarf,  an  Esquimaux,    a  poor  black  wretch 
from  the  antipodes,  a  handsome  girl  in  Bloomer 
costume,    a  dirty  monkey,    or    a   flirting  maid 
behind    the   bar,    are    advertised    in    letters  of 
flame,  to  arrest  the  passer-by,  or  to  attract  the 
lazy  lounger,  who  is  merely  desirous  of  getting  as 
much  gratuitous  fun  as  possible  with  the  dnnk 
for   which  he  squanders  his  money.    In  these 
resplendent  dens  of  death — where  the  Tempter 
has  his  home — under  the  flattery  of   artificial 
excitement,  the  bodies  of  myriads  are  slowly  poi- 
soned, and  their  souls   are  stealthily  robbed  of 
every  element  of  dignity,  and  of  the  capacity  evea 
of  aspiration ;  and  the  thronging  victims  sink  into 
the  foulest  degeneracy,  amid  the  mirth  and  blas- 
phemies   of   their  self-wrought    insanity.   The 
purest  have   a  rude  familiarity  with  jdl  these 
scenes  of  human  degradation  forced  upon  them. 
The  moral   sense  of  the   best    becomes   slowly 
blunted.     The  vulgar  oath  and  ribald  song  booh. 
cease  to  shock  politest  ears ;  and  thus  the  connp- 
tion  which  is  so  deadly  where  it  reigns  supreme, 
spreads  far  and  wide  a  blight  which  only  the  int- 
pregnable  in  virtue  and  in  faith  survive.    To  lire 
within  the  bounds  of  this  great  city  and  to  vallc 
its  streets  by  night  or  day — why,  it  is  as  thougli 
the  Fiend  were  one's  constant  and  inevitable  com- 
panion ;  and,  though  no  words  are  exchanged,  the 
silent   and   impersonal  fellowship  is  resistlessly 
vitiating,  and  fraught  with  every  subtle  danger. 
As  we  have  said,  we  shall  do  no  more  than  specify 
this  gorgeous  evil.     We  have  no  opportunity  now 
to  discuss  any  legislative   or  voluntary  schemes 
for  its  amelioration  and  destruction.     But  we  do 
summon  our  readers  to  look  at  this  matter  with 
candour  and  TNath  care ;  and  we  ask  them  whether 
it  is  not  high  time  that,  by  some  means,  if  onlv 
for  the  sake  of  society,  these  glaring  lights  should 
be   extinguished,  and   these  barbarous  songs  of 
human  madness  put  to  silence  ? 

Wo  come  now  to  a  social  phenomenon,  the 
existence  of  which  is  a  humiliation  and  a  disgrace 
to  every  man  amongst  us.  You  may  travel  oter 
the  world,  and  in  no  land  will  feminine  beanty 
and  gentleness  be  found  to  surpass  the  specimens 
in  which  our  own  country  is  so  rich  ;  but  it  is  in 
this  land,  of  all  the  world,  where  the  sanctity  of 
woman's  weakness  fails  to  secure  the  awe  of  her 
natural  protector ;  and  where,  because  she  is 
defenceless,  she  is  brutally  assailed  with  fistorstick. 
Woman-beating  is  the  peculiar  and  notorious  KM 
of  Englishmen  !  We  blush  to  write  a  soitence  so 
pregnant  with  dishonour  and  reproach,  but  it  is 
true,  without  exaggeration,  and  without  spleeo- 
Granting  that  atrocities  of  this  disgusting  natnre 
are  confined  chiefly  to  the  lower  classes  of  the 
community,  it  yet  remains  a  fact  that,  in  this 
enlighten^  country,  where  civilization  has  won 
its  proudest  triumphs,  and  where  the  institutions 
of  religion  have  been  established  in  almost  snp^' 
fluous  abundance  for  centuries,   husbands  vi^ 
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eads,  batter  their  bosoms,  bluckeu  their  faces — 
lake  their  bodies  a  wound,  and  their  existence 
n  agony— will  do  this  without  provocation,  and 
ithout  resistance — will  walk  the  streets  after 
16  dastardly  act,  without  molestation,  and  face 
at  an  examination  before  a  magistrate  without 
lame !  Nor  can  it  be  pleaded  that  this  is  a  mere 
soasional  violation  of  all  the  instincts  of  human- 
y.  Every  week,  almost  every  day,  instances  of 
16  grossest  and  most  repulsive  kind  are  brought 
I  light.  It  is  impossible  to  tako  up  any  diurnal 
^rt  of  the  proceedings  at  our  Police-courts, 
i^out  finding  one,  two,  three,  sometimes  as 
may  as  six  or  eight  cases  of  this  abominable 
ime.  A  poor,  delicate,  trembling  creature  from 
horn  heaven  has  withheld  the  power  and  the 
itnition  of  self-defence,  appears  before  the  ma- 
Istrate,  with  every  mark  of  injuiy  and  outrage 
xittt  her — tears  of  mystic  love  mingling  with 
le  blood  that  has  been  drawn  by  the  brutality 
r  her  spouse,  and  the  father  of  her  children — 
Lpplicating  protection  from  murder,  and  yet 
thictant  to  expose  the  man  who  has  not  either 
le  mercy  or  the  courage  of  an  assassin — giving 
^ence  which  the  fidelity  of  her  affection  and 
2SV  maternal  solicitude  would  prompt  her  to 
Ithhold ;  and  there,  before  her,  and  in  the 
r^esence  of  the  public,  who  say  nothing,  stands 
i^  man  who  has  first  won  her  heart  thus  basely 
^^  abuse  her  person,  grinning  at  her  even  now 
ith  the  ferocity  of  a  fiend,  and  attempting  to 
^ield  himself  from  a  retribution  far  too  mild,  by 
perseyerance  in  the  disgusting  temper  that  has 
PODght  him  to  the  bar  of  justice — such  is  a  picture 
r domestic  life  in  happy  England! 

But  the  English,  we  repeat,  are  a  virtuous  race ! 
be  tale  of  cruelty  makes  their  blood  to  boil! 
hey  have  societies  for  the  protection  of  brutes 
^m  brutal  usage  !     Ko  man  shall  flog  his  horse 

his  ass  with  unbecoming  severity  on  the  soil 
bere  human  kindliness  has  its  root,  and  where 
rich  a  harvest  of  tenderness  and  justice,  and 
tesrtl  hospitality  has  spmng  up  !  Here  we 
TC  every  organization  of  philanthropy.  Our 
ichesses  visit  ragged  schools,  and  noble  Lords 
ike  eloquent  speeches  to  admiring  throngs  of 
aerous  auditors  in  behalf  of  oppressed  ncedle- 
noien !  Yea,  and  even  the  common  people  arc 
lined  in  every  sentiment  of  mercy  and  benefi- 
oce  which  heaven  can  teach,  or  society  require ! 
1,  glorious  facts  adorn  our  history !  We  heard 
ih  bubbling  indignation  how  the  savage  Hay- 
,a  caused  women  to  be  flogged  for  loving  men 
btoee  political  principles  were  objectionable,  and 
r  bravely  adhering  to  a  cause  in  which  their 
iBbands  bravely  suffered ;  and  when  he  tainted 
jr  shores  with  his  presence,  the  roughest,  un- 
athest  men  in  all  the  country,  turned  upon 
m  in  holy  anger,  and  with  whips  and  staves, 
id  righteous  execrations,  they  flogged  him  out 

our  kingdom !  We  have  had  slaves  happily 
deemed  from  bondage  on  our  platforms,  and 
hen  they  have  shown  us  the  scars  on  their  o>vn 
mh,  and  told  us  how  their  mothers,  and  sisters, 
td  wives  were  beaten  with  many  stripes,  oh ! 
►w  we  have  yelled  with  scorn,  and  with  what 


loud  acclaim  we  have  avowed  our  sympathy  with 
the  oppressed  in  a  far-off  land  1  But,  strange  to 
say,  we  allow  our  fellow-countrymen  to  beat — not 
their  slaves  whom  they  bought  for  money,  and 
whom,  if  they  please,  they  can  for  money  sell — 
not  resolute  ladies  who  interfere  with  the  affairs 
of  state,  and  strengthen  a  grand  popular  insiirrec- 
tion  by  the  fascination  of  their  smiles,  and  the 
grace  of  their  womanly  zeal — but  their  own  wives 
— beautiful  women  whom  they  have  taken  to  the 
altar  of  love — faithful,  patient,  tender-hearted, 
submissive,  yet  hopeless  and  helpless  creatures, 
who  have  soothed  them  in  sorrow ;  nursed  them 
in  affliction;  toiled  for  their  prosperity ;  sacrificed, 
without  complaint,  their  own  share  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  that  their  beastly  appetites  might  be 
pampered ;  borne  them  precious  babes ;  in  short, 
been  to  them  all  that  only  woman  can  be  to  man; 
and  the  wretch  finds  no  fellow  frown  upon  him  ; 
not  a  hand  is  raised  to  punish,  in  the  only  suit- 
able way,  his  monstrous  cruelty;  nay,  crowds 
will  stand  round  his  open  door,  while  his  victim 
is  screaming  murder,  and  not  a  soul  will  stir  to 
save  either  her  from  martyrdom  or  him  from  the 
gallows ! 

In  the  rush  of  feelings  aroused  by  a  passing 
reflection  on  this  characteristic  of  our  country- 
men, we  would  not  be  betrayed  into  any  exagge- 
ration. It  is  difficult  to  state  the  case  with  im- 
partiality. The  ideal  of  the  feminine  character 
thrusts  itself  before  our  imagination  when  we  hear 
of  a  savage  man  letting  hiB  heavy  hand  fall  on 
the  defenceless  head  of  his  wife.  Woman  is  a 
creature  delicately  formed.  Her  countenance  is 
the  mirror  of  love,  and  her  frame  the  monument 
of  beauty.  Tears,  swift  and  holy,  sanctify  the 
radiance  of  her  eye.  Grace  is  the  pattern  of  her 
manners,  and  her  voice  i^  music.  When  we 
think  of  woman,  we  think  not  of  rudeness,  or 
vulgarity,  or  assumption,  or  imperious  and  irri- 
tating domination.  She  is  a  passive  and  a  gentle 
being;  ruling  by  the  sweetness  of  her  appeals, 
and  commanding  by  the  charms  of  her  submis- 
sion. But,  in  candour,  it  must  be  said  that  this 
ideal  is  very  flattering  to  many  of  the  sex.  We 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  there  are  amongst  us 
thousands  of  women  who  are  trained  to  every 
indelicacy;  whose  harsh  voices,  and  bloated  visage, 
and  habitual  ill- temper  must  be  exceedingly  pro- 
voking to  any  and  all  with  whom  they  have  fami- 
liar intercourse.  The  wife  neglects  her  children  ; 
her  home  is  dirty ;  her  husband's  wants  excite  no 
kind  solicitude ;  she  is  indolent,  indecent,  selfish, 
heartless,  passionate,  stupid.  We  grant  that  this 
may  be  the  case  in  a  considerable  number  of  the 
instances  of  ill-treatment  which  every  day  are 
published  to  the  world.  But,  granting  this,  our 
protest  against  the  ferocities  which  have  grown  so 
common  is  in  no  way  softened.  Whatever  she 
may  become,  woman  is  a  sacred  being,  beautiful 
to  the  imagination,  and  dear  to  the  heart.  Society 
is  bound,  by  every  political  expedient,  as  well  as 
by  every  humane  intention,  to  conserve  this  high 
and  universal  theory ;  and,  though  it  cannot  be 
pleaded  that  woman  should  be  exempt  from  the 
common  laws  of  moral  discipline,  or  the  proviaiona 
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of  a  wise  and  just  retribution,  yet  in  her  punish- 
ments her  native  tenderness  should  be  regarded, 
and  from  every  rough  assault  she  should  receive 
the  most  religious  protection.  It  is  the  weakness 
of  woman  that  makes  the  chivalry  of  man  a  noble 
thing.  Gallantry,  even  to  the  abandoned  and 
the  depraved,  is  a  duty  owing  to  the  sex,  and, 
with  the  right-minded,  would  be  a  habit  sponta- 
neously indulged.  However  low,  repulsive,  and 
exasperating  the  conduct  of  a  woman  may  be,  it 
is  dastardly,  unnatural,  and  should  be  esteemed 
supremely  criminal  in  a  man  to  strike  her.  We 
believe  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the 
horrible  atrocities  of  which  we  complain  are 
wanton  ;  but  if  the  villain  who  can  be  guilty  of 
them  is  incited  by  the  utterest  debasement  of  his 
victim,  he  is  a  villain  still,  and  deserves  the  exe- 
crations of  the  public,  and  the  severe  condemna- 
tions of  the  law.  The  provocations  to  anger 
which  he  may  receive  are  no  vindication  of  inhu- 
manity every  way  so  ignoble  and  so  base. 

Departing  from  the  immediate  topic  under 
review,  however,  for  a  single  moment,  may  not 
the  enquiry  be  fairly  put :  how  comes  it  to  pass 
that  there  are  in  our  community  so  many  of  the 
softer  sex  who  have  thus  utterly  lost  the  original 
simplicity  and  attractiveness  of  their  nature  ?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  demanding  prompt  and  anxious  con- 
sideration that  vast  masses  of  those  who  should  be 
amiable,  chaste,  and  full  of  grace,  are  rough  in 
manner,  vulgar  in  habit,  and  repulsive  in  dispo- 
sition? Must  there  not  be  something  radiccdly 
wrong  in  a  state  of  society  which  admits  of  throngs 
of  women  grovelling  in  dirt,  hardened  to  disgust- 
ing cruelty,  destitute  of  all  natural  affection, 
given  to  open  intemperance,  familiar  with  every 
foul  indecency,  and  ostentatious  in  the  display  of 
all  the  grosser  vices  ?  May  not  philanthropists 
weep,  and  priests  blush,  and  statesmen  tremble 
when  tlie  noisy  tavern  is  crammed  with  women 
who  tipple  without  restraint,  and  blaspheme 
without  fear  ?  Is  it  not  shocking  to  persons  of 
the  most  ordinary  sensibility  io  be  unable  to  walk 
the  streets  without  being  stumbled  against  by 
fiends  in  female  form,  unable  to  guide  themselves, 
and  resenting  an  irresponsible  interruption  by 
obscene  protests  and  monstrous  oaths  ?  And  yet 
this  is  what  we  have  in  our  midst !  "We  speak 
not  now  of  those  poor  outcasts  who  are  abandoned 
to  misery,  and  who  make  iniquity  their  profession; 
but  we  speak  of  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Eng- 
land— the  companions  of  our  labouring  men,  and 
the  examplars  of  our  ignorant  youth.  It  may  be 
said  that  in  every  age  the  loathsome  and  the  vile 
have  lived;  but  now,  the  loathsome  and  the  vile  are 
not  a  few  who  gain  a  wide  individual  notoriety  by 
their  degeneracy ;  they  are  a  multitude  in  which  all 
personal  distinction  is  lost.  The  gin-palace,  and  the 
beer-house,  and  the  low  concert-room  are  full  of 
them  every  night.  They  parade  the  thoroughfares 
of  the  city.  The  disturbances  that  result  from  their 
terrible  madness  are  a  nuisance  to  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  every  neighbourhood.  The  dnmkcn 
brawl,  and  brutal  fight  are  hoard  in  various  quar- 
ters  day  hy  day.  It  has  been  officially  reported 
Within  the  last  month  that,  in  one  \iowBe  o^ou^^, 


more  than  twenty  young  girls  were  fomid  in  a 
state  of  beastiy  intoxication !  Now,  we  pat  it  to 
our  readers  whether  this  view  of  the  condition  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  female  population  of  our 
great  towns,  and  especially  of  the  metropoliB,  is 
not  harrowing  and  pressingly  momentous  ?  Dismal 
and  inglorious  are  the  prospects  of  a  people  among 
whom  woman  can  have  sunk  so  low.  The  «iter- 
prise  of  her  redemption  may  be  difficnlt  to  insti- 
tute and  burdensome  to  maintain ;  but  it  mut 
be  seriously  and  speedily  undertaken^  or  a  niittr- 
able  doom  awaits  us  as  a  nation.  We  have  sot 
space  here  to  suggest  the  remedies  which  may  be 
most  fitiy  tried,  but  that  the  evil  must  be  honestly 
challenged  and  perseveringly  opposed  we  would 
anxiously  urge. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  certain ;  the  best  way  of 
raising  woman  to  her  natural  dignity  will  be  by 
according  to  her  the  considerate  respect  which  is 
her  natural  claim.  She  conquers  by  love;  she 
can  only  be  conquered  by  the  attentions  of  ooor- 
tesy  and  the  spirit  of  kindliness  and  esteem. 
Beat  her,  and  you  teach  her  to  bo  a  brolei 
show  her  reverence,  and  she  will  grow  divine. 
Rough  usage  will  be  followed  by  her  depravation ; 
generous  forbearance,  and  manly  urbamtj  will 
inspire  her  with  pride  and  subdue  her  to  tffl- 
derness.  She  is  sensitive  and  sagacipus ;  and  in 
the  treatment  she  receives  she  anticipates  her 
destiny.  Even  under  the  force  of  injustioe  she 
will  be  passive;  for  her  emancipation  can  only 
come  through  the  will  of  her  master.  Man 
achieves  his  own  enfranchisement,  woman  wait$ 
till  it  is  given  her.  Men  elevates  himself;  woman 
must  be  raised  by  man.  Quick  to  perceive,  there- 
fore, and  keen  to  feel,  she  will  be,  as  she  is  done 
unto.  Eegard  her  as  a  dog,  and  she  will  bark 
and  bite  :  revere  and  love  her  as  an  angel  and  the 
will  grow  bright  with  beauty,  and  will  beatow 
upon  you  a  more  than  earthly  blessing. 

By  all  that  is  due  to  her  ideal  nature,  then, 
and  as  an  expedient  for  raising  her  up  to  that 
exalted  standard,  it  is  important  that  society 
should  become  her  generous  protector.  How  can 
this  protection  be  best  vouchsafed  ?  Within  a 
comparatively  recent  time  the  law  against  craelty 
to  women  has  been  made,  in  a  certain  sense, 
severe.  Six  months'  imprisonment  to  hard  lahoor 
is  no  trifiing  sentence.  But  we  are  disposed  on 
several  grounds  to  question  the  efficacy  and  the 
suitability  of  this  mode  of  chastisement  in  snch 
cases.  It  is  notorious  that  since  it  came  info 
operation  the  known  instances  of  tran^groaon 
have  greaUy  increased.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  amount  of  public  attention  which  has  been 
drawn  to  the  question  has  occasioned  a  more 
vigorous  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  police,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  a  more  general  exposure  of 
the  guilty.  And  yet  we  can  hardly  imagine  that 
this  explains  the  circumstance  under  consideration. 
For,  be  it  remembered,  when  the  term  of  impri- 
sonment was  not  so  protracted,  the  victims  were 
reluctant  to  accuse,  and  warm  in  their  supplica- 
tions of  mercy.  The  reasons  for  that  stnmgc 
unwillingness  to  pi-osccute,  whatever  they  were» 
^siftt.  now  in  stronger  force ;  and  it  is  not  one 
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I  in  a  hundred  that  is  brought  to  light  by  the 
Tigilance  of  the  police ;  the  woman  is  driven,  by 
■heer  love  of  life,  to  ask  the  protection  of  law. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  ^e  condemnations 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  transgressions.  The  law,  there- 
foe,  as  it  now  stands,  is,  we  take  it,  proved  to 
be  inefficient. 

Moreover,  it  is  so  obviously  inappropriate  that 
the  wonder  is  it  does  not  become  totally  inopera- 
tive. We  have  ah^ady  spoken  of  the  unwiUing- 
neas  of  the  ill-used  to  prosecute.  How  is  this  ? 
It  may  be  safely  taken  for  granted  that  the  in- 
fluence of  affection,  in  many  cases,  interferes. 
Woman  is  fEuthful  and  constant  whenever  she  has 
been  sincere.  If  her  heart  has  been  once  really 
engaged,  it  is  committed  for  ever.  She  loves  on, 
in  spite  of  indifference,  of  outrage,  of  abominable 
injustice,  llie  wrongs  she  endures,  so  mysterious 
ire  the  impulses  of  her  nature,  will  often  cement 
the  attachment  that  was  bom  in  serenity,  and 
consummated  in  rapture,  and  which  has  been 
tested  by  a  thousand  injuries  meekly  borne.  It 
ifl  her  highest  luxury  to  forgive  whom  it  is  her 
welcomest  duty  to  serve.  She  will  kiss  the  hand 
that  smites  her.  When  her  husband  is  threatened 
with  public  disgrace  and  personal  hardship  for  his 
wanton  cruelty  to  her — well,  he  is  her  husband ; 
he  loved  her  once ;  he  has  won  her  trusting  heart ; 
and  she  yearns  for  a  renewal  of  the  fondness  she 
has  long  lost.  His  character  is  hers,  his  suffer- 
ings are  her  own ;  and  what  though  she  is  bruised 
and  in  pain  from  the  blows  he  has  given  her,  she 
will  be  his  shield,  perchance  his  saviour !  Noble 
and  strange  beyond  conception  is  such  a  nature 
at  this ;  but  many  a  poor  and  oppressed  creature 
18  honoured,  ay,  and  is  happy,  in  its  possession ; 
and,  where  it  prevails,  the  prospect  of  an  open 
exposure,  a  long  absence,  and  the  severe  punish- 
ment of  the  man  she  loves,  will  bind  her  heart  in 
a  renewed  devotion,  and  seal  her  lips  with  silence. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  cases  that  engage  ourat- 
tention,  it  has  been  already  admitted,  occur  in  the 
lower  walks  of  life.  In  those  walks  the  woman  is 
utterly  dependent  upon  the  daily  exertions  and  the 
weeklywages  of  the  man  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 
When  there  is  a  family  this  dependence  is  a  necessity 
for  forbearance,  which  the  well-to-do  are  unable 
to  estimate.  I^ow,  let  this  view  of  the  matter  be 
odIy  glanced  at  and  it  will  be  fully  understood. 
A  brute  spends  his  wages  in  drink,  and  treats  his 
wife  with  constant  injustice  and  bai'barity.  It  is 
only  by  a  continual  conspiracy  against  his  debas- 
ing habit  that  she  can  got  anything  at  all  from 
him  by  which  to  keep  herself  and  her  children 
alive.  For  this  she  exposes  herself  to  his  abuse. 
If  she  deliver  him  up  to  justice,  she  is  conscious 
that  for  the  long  period  of  six  months  she  will  be 
thrown  entirely  on  her  own  resources.  Already 
emaciated  by  suffering  and  want,  she  is  too  weak 
to  toil ;  and,  with  the  instinctive  pride  of  our 
common  nature,  she  shrinks  from  the  workhouse 
as  from  the  lowest  humiliation  and  the  keenest 
woe.  She  may  have  no  regard  for  the  wretch  who 
has  reduced  her  to  so  miserable  an  alternative ; 
e?en  her  ordinary  maternal  affectiimi  by  a  long 


course  of  ill-treatment,  may  have  been  blunted ; 
but  she  has  life  to  preserve ;  her  offspring  have 
wants  to  be  supplied.  Is  it  likely  that  she  will 
promptly  hand  over  her  husband  to  punishment, 
when  the  consequences  to  herself  would  be  thus 
terrible  ?  Is  it  not  natural,  rather,  that  she  will 
bear  his  blows  for  the  sake  of  those  pence  that 
preserve  her  from  the  disgrace  of  pauperism,  and 
the  horrors  of  starvation  ? 

What,  then,  shall  be  done?  What  form  of 
retribution  shall  be  adopted?  By  what  expe- 
dient shall  the  tender  be  shielded  from  the  attacks 
of  the  brutal  ?  and  by  what  inflictions  shall  the 
cruelty  of  the  cruel  be  corrected?  The  first 
requirement  is  that  the  injured  shall  be  indeed 
protected  from  the  wrongs  of  which  she  is  the 
victim.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  punish  the 
guilty.  As  we  have  seen,  the  innocent  will  suffer 
more  from  such  a  course  than  the  offender.  To 
secure  an  opportunity  for  justice,  those  who  arc 
so  grossly  outraged  should  be  assured  that  society 
will,  in  very  truth,  take  care  of  them.  This 
would  be  a  most  influential  and  beneficent  testi- 
mony of  respect  to  the  sex ;  it  would  evince  a 
spirit  of  high  and  magnanimous  national  gallantry, 
under  the  discipline  of  which  the  dignity  of  woman 
would  rise  in  the  appreciation  of  all.  The  homage 
of  delicacy,  and  the  advantages  of  kindliness, 
would,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  community,  be 
presented  to  the  feminine  race.  If  long  imprison- 
ments, vdih.  hard  labour,  be  still  persisted  in  as 
the  only  available,  or  the  most  expedient  form  of 
punishment,  the  profits  of  the  toil  to  which  the 
villain  is  appointed  should  be  liberally  carried  to 
the  credit  of  his  wife  and  family.  Her  wants 
should  be  promptly  and  generously  supplied ;  her 
feelings  of  self-respect  and  of  sadness  should  be 
honourably  consulted ;  and  thus  some  compensa- 
tion should  be  offered  to  her  for  the  mortifications 
and  the  sufferings  she  has  endured.  It  is  possible 
there  are  some  who  have  sunk  so  low  tliat  they 
would  endeavour  meanly  to  pervert  such  an  ar- 
rangement to  their  own  selfish  purposes ;  and,  to 
provide  against  this,  great  care  and  discrimination 
would  be  required  in  the  administration  of  the  law ; 
but,  for  our  own  part,  we  consider  it  better  that 
the  base  should  occasionally  get  an  undeserved 
benefit,  than  that  the  truly  meritorious  should  be 
systematically  left  in  a  dismal  disadvantage. 

We  incline  to  the  view,  however,  that  a  more 
pungent  and  ignominious  chastisement  would  be 
more  effective.  Again  we  say,  the  man  who 
strikes  a  woman  is  a  brute,  and  it  would  be  only 
fair  to  treat  him  as  one.  We  recoil  from  tho 
obsolete  practice  of  corporeal  inflictions ;  but  if  any 
monster  deserves  the  stick,  it  is  he  who  uses  it 
himself  against  the  weak  and  gentle.  He  is  too 
far  gone  in  his  enormities  to  be  open  to  a  moral 
appeal;  he  has  none  but  a  pliysical  notion  of 
sensibility;  hard  work  and  regular  living  in 
prison  is  no  great  change  (and,  in  so  fur  as  it  is  a 
change  at  all,  is  a  decided  improvement)  upon  his 
uniform  habits;  and  the  degradation  of  being  a 
prisoner  he  is  too  vitiated  to  feel.  He  has  flesh, 
and  nerves,  and  some  remnant  of  shame.  A  well- 
aimed  blow  he  ^ouid  tKotn^^^^  ^^^c^^s^ss^.  ^'S>ea 
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wliip  he  would,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his 
cowardice,  shrink  from.  "Wo  would  make  a  trial 
of  the  scourge.  And  we  would  invite  upon  him 
the  public  contempt.  He  should  hear  the  exe- 
crations of  his  fellows.  Yells  and  groans  should 
follow  him  to  judgment.  A  sound  thrashing, 
and  an  assurance  that  all  his  neighbours  despised 
him,  would  more  eflPectually  restrain  him  than  any 
prison  discipline.  And,  be  it  understood,  it  is 
restraint  we  are  now  anxious  to  secure.  "Wo  are 
not  now  asking  how  the  scoundrel  can  be  cured, 
but  how  his  victim  can  be  best  defended ;  and  wo 
would  like  to  see  a  new  inauguration  of  the  cat- 
o* -nine- tails,  and  would  extend  some  judicious 
encouragement  to  IjTich-law.  The  indirect  effect 
of  this  upon  those  disposed  to  domestic  barbarities 
would  bo  salutary.  For  the  introduction  of  a 
better  general  sentiment  respecting  the  dignity 
and  the  claims  of  woman,  other  and  more  moral 
instrumentalities  must  be  employed;  but  as  an 
immediate  punishment  of  the  guilty,  and  as  an 
immediate  caution  to  the  tempted,  we  question 
whether  the  method  we  liave  with  reluctance  and 
some  uncertainty  suggested,  can  be  improveS  upon. 
There  is  another  aspect  of  this  matter  which  we 
cannot  totally  pass  over.  Ihe  marital  bond 
which  has  been  disturbed  by  frequent  atrocity  and 
vindicated  by  civil  penalties,  is  not  likely,  in  anj 
but  exceptional  cases,  to  prove  a  blessing  or  a 
bliss.  The  sweetness  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
association  are  lost.  After  the  hateful  wretch 
comes  from  the  experiences  of  his  retribution, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  his  wife  wiU  be 
met  with  tenderness  or  inspired  with  confidence. 
The  tie  by  which  they  were  once  united,  in  all 
but  its  legal  form,  has  been  snapped  asunder,  and 
an  attempt  to  reunite  it  in  the  vast  majority  of 
instances,  must  be  vain  and  baneful.  How  shall 
this  difficulty  be  met  ?  The  laws  of  divorce  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor.  Even  a  deed  of 
separation  is  unattainable,  and,  if  acquired,  would 
be  useless.  A  labouring  man  or  a  mechanic  can- 
not afford  to  pledge  himself  to  a  fair  maintenance 
of  the  woman  who  demands  t6  part  from  him. 
Poverty  thus  becomes  the  temptation  and  the 
iujustice  of  those  who  feel  it.  The  poor,  however 
unhappy  and  embittered  their  union  may  prove, 
however  brutal  the  husband,  however  unfaithful 
the  wife,  are  irretrievably  bound  together  by  the 
partiality  of  our  laws,  and  by  the  prime  necessi- 
ties of  their  own  existence.  To  this  vast  and 
intricate  problem  the  attention  of  our  philanthro- 
pists and  our  senators  must  one  day  be  directed ; 
and  a  great  modification  of  the  laws  appertaining 
to  marriage  must  be  made  before  society  can  be 
purified  from  the  abominations  that  now  abound. 
We  approach  now  a  feature  in  the  social  con- 
dition of  our  coimtry,  if  possible,  more  important 
and  depressing  than  those  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  and  one  the  extreme  delicacy  of  which 
requires  that  it  should  be  treated  with  all  caution 
and  sobriety.  "  The  great  sin  of  great  cities," 
to  the  moralist,  and  to  the  humane,  has  always 
been  a  problem  involved  in  overwhelming  diffi- 
culties  and  possessing  a  solemn  and  harrowing 
intereBt.      The  great  masses  of  tlie  3^px]i!bL\.W 


seem  to  have  settled  down  into  the  conviction 
that  it  is  a  necessary  evil ;  and  it  is  a  problem  bo 
critically  and  necessarily  select,  that  its  solution 
has  been  abandoned  as  hopeless,  and  its  study 
left  to  the  few  in  whose  estimation  matters  of 
fact  are  more  momentous  than  matters  of  taste. 
The  various  ramifications  of  this  topic  may,  pn>- 
bably,  form  a  theme  for  us  at  some  future  time; 
at  present  we  desire  to  be  more  specific  in  oor 
references.  During  the  last  six  months  a  number 
of  extraordinary  revelations  have  been  given  to 
the  public  that  are  absolutely  staggering  andloai- 
some.  It  has  been  shown  that  innocent  girls  are 
the  stock  in  trade  of  a  number  of  al^doned 
monsters ;  that  the  agents  of  the  vile  entexprise 
are  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
own  country,  and  over  the  Continent ;  that  ereiy 
deception  is  employed  to  allure  the  beantifol,  the 
healthy,  the  uncorrupted,  and  the  young  from 
their  homes;  that,  this  succeeding,  they  are 
treated  with  ruthless  indecency  and  resistless 
force ;  they  are  shipped  from  foreign  lands,  and 
sacrificed  among  strangers ;  their  woes  win  no 
pity ;  their  struggles  are  overborne  by  rude  power; 
they  are  committed  to  the  heartless  bondage  of  a 
merciless  and  repulsive  **  bully,"  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  basest  vices,  and  to  the  misery  of 
despair :  their  virtue  is  violently  taken  from  them, 
and  then  their  dishonour  is  systematically  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder;  society  offers  them  no  pro- 
tection ;  the  accidents  of  law  and  the  prnti^ 
of  aristocratic  and  money  influence  are  altogether 
in  their  disfavour ;  the  bitterness  of  misfMme 
soon  naturally  degenerates  into  the  abandoimifint 
of  depravity ;  there  is  for  them  no  chance  of 
delivery,  no  hope  of  redemption ;  and  tiius,  they 
are  first  stolen  from  their  friends,  and,  it  may  be 
said,  from  themselves,  and  then  condemned  to  a 
career  of  the  most  horrible  ignominy,  and  to  a 
doom  of  the  most  irreparable  woe. 

For  whom  is  this  atrocious  trade  pmsned? 
Whose  appetites  have  rendered  it  necessary  that 
so  disgraceful  a  market  should  be  kept  open? 
A  supply  so  thoroughly  outrageous  must  impj  & 
most  outrageous  demand  in  some  quarters.  Tli^ 
questions  are  soon  answered.  The  trade,  how- 
ever base,  can  only  be  carried  on  by  an  immense 
capital ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  going' 
The  price  of  an  indulgence  that  is  provided  in  the 
manner  described  above,  varies  between  £1  and 
£20 !  The  wealthy  alone  can  ajfford  to  hwf  vM 
the  damned  alone  would  offer  for  sale,  A  com- 
mercial league  and  covenant  is  established  between 
those  who  are  so  corrupt  as  to  speculate  in  the 
debauchery  of  others  and  those  who  are  so 
"  elevated  '*  in  station  that  they  are  able  to  de 
bauch  themselves  at  any  expense.  The  streets 
and  brothels  of  our  great  cities  are  replenished 
by  the  vast  numbers  whom  the  unscrapnloiis  lust 
of  the  "great**  have  forcibly  ruined,  and  of 
those  whom  the  imposing  fascinations  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  "  noble  "  have  pitiably  seduced. 

This  is  not  an  inevitable  inference  from  indis- 
putable facts,  merely;   the  reports  of  our  law 
courts  bear  abundant  testimony  to  the  aocuracf 
\ol  V)ii^  ^\i^si&siOL^    By  aoooonts  puUiflhed  in  tk^ 
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Awspapers,  it  id  made  known  that  from  five  to 
irenty  pounds  are  given  by  ''gentlemen''  who 
«j  the  earliest  visits  to  these  unfortunate  girls ; 
milBt  the  revelations  in  other  cases  show  that 
rom  £1  to  £5  js  the  price  of  gratification  in  the 
igh  houses  firom  which  ladies  who  have  lost 
hose  exquisite  charms  which  their  strangeness  to 
100  will  give  them  are  expelled,  to  seek  a  sus- 
enanoe  in  a  lower  sphere,  or  on  the  public  streets ! 
)llly  the  rich  could  sustain  dissipations  so  ex- 
wnsive.  The  exposures  have  been  more  explicit 
rren  than  this.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence 
ind  upon  oath,  that  noblemen,  and  military 
xfioers  high  in  command,  and  the  makers  of 
mr  laws,  are  connected  by  a  baser  tie  than 
ilieir  lusts  with  these  disgraceful  establishments. 
rhey  preside  over  their  management.  In  some 
saoes  they  undertake  the  financial  responsibilities 
if  the  speculation.  And  some  are  known  to 
bargain  for  a  share  in  tlie  profits !  The  names  of 
Biese  right  honourable  gentlemen  are  studiously 
Mmcealed;  and  if  an  unsophisticated  servant 
|irl  should,  in  giving  her  evidence,  blunder  out 

the  tact  that  it  was  **  Lord  Ward *'  who  took 

Qie  house,  and  visited  it  as  his  home,  there  is  a 
Iflgal  gentleman  at  hand  ready  to  spring  up  and 
ny  that  such  evidence  is  inadmissible ;  before  the 
name  is  entirely  pronounced  this  interruption  is 

Ct  in ;  so  that  a  curious  and  indignant  public 
ve  no  chance  of  discovering  who  the  monster 

really  is;  it  is  **Lord  Ward "  something, 

but  whether  Lord  Wardle,  or  Lord  Wardrobe,  or 
Loxd  Wardington,  nobody  can  guess.  That  the 
Dame  was  wholly  given  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
DQLTe ;  for  the  nobleman  who  bears  it  is  a  generous 
md  philanthropic  man ;  he  presides  at  Mechanics' 
[nstitutions,  and  holds  the  plates  at  Worcester 
3athedral  for  four  days  together,  to  take  the  sub- 
loriptions  of  the  benevolent  and  the  devout  to  a 
>ious  and  useful  charity.  The  Bishop  is  his  friend, 
md  the  ladies  of  the  surrounding  aristocracy  and 
iLergy  arc  proud  to  have  their  names  associated 
sriih  his  in  the  reports  of  the  sacred  festival,  and 
^  dance  with  him  at  the  ball  with  which  its 
lolemn  celebrations  are  concluded. 

The  exquisiteness  of  the  sensualism  thus  exposed 
makes  it  more  intolerably  repulsive.  What  is 
sought  OS  a  gratification  of  the  highly  cultured 
lusts  of  these  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  ? 
Of  course  beauty  is  the  first  requisite.  Those 
who  would  be  the  charm  and  the  honour  of  a  pure 
circle,  are  bought  or  stolen  to  adorn  the  resorts 
of  the  debauched.  But  beauty  is  not  enough. 
There  must  be  youth  also.  Little  girls  of  thir- 
teen or  fifteen  years  of  age  are  carried  off  from 
homes  they  have  in  simplicity  loved,  to  haunts  of 
darkness,  and  to  pursuits  the  nature  of  which 
they  are  not  old  enough  to  comprehend  !  Then, 
to  the  fascinations  of  beauty  and  of  infancy,  the 
sweetness  of  innocence  must  be  added.  It  is 
not  enough  to  keep  the  fallen  down,  and  to  thrust 
the  sinking  to  a  lower  depth ;  the  untainted  must 
be  brought  into  the  vortex  of  corruption,  and  the 
morally  free  cast  into  the  hopeless  bondage  of 
vice.  It  will  not  suffice  to  besmear  the  beauty 
which  Ood  has  paihted|  but  the  simplicity  of  the 
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child  must  be  destroyed,  and  the  happiness  of  a 
sinless  heart  profaned.  The  perpetrators  of  these 
crimes  are  not  content  with  any  ordinary  animal 
gratification ;  they  find  no  entertainment  but  in 
spoliation — nothing  that  they  woidd  denominate 
"life"  but  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  death  and 
despair.  They  must  be  achieving  ruin,  or  they 
would  be  overcome  of  ennui.  In  scattering  deso- 
lation and  in  inflicting  remediless  wrongs  they 
find  their  pride  and  their  satisfaction. 

And  for  these  wretches,  clad  in  richest  robes, 
and  **  faring  sumptuously  every  day,"  society  has 
no  curse.  The  imfathomable  depravity  for  which 
they  are  known  brings  them  no  public  inconve  - 
nience,  no  unpleasant  reproach,  no  burdensome 
disrepute.  They  are  cast  out  of  no  offices ;  they 
are  cut  off  from  no  companionships.  Respectable 
ladies  retain  their  friendship ;  influential  genUo- 
men  withdraw  from  them  no  patronage.  They 
labour  in  the  senate  as  though  they  felt  them- 
selves really  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  and  make  fine  speeches  on  the  plat- 
forms of  educational  and  philanthropic  enter- 
prises, as  though  they  were  profoundly  unconscious 
of  their  vile  hypocrisy !  To  us  this  is  a  most 
lamentable  fact.  One  might  fancy  that  the  many 
are  disposed  to  sanction,  or  to  excuse  the  vices  of 
the  few ;  or  (and  we  fear  this  is  the  real  explana- 
tion) that  the  indulgence  of  vice  is  a  thing  so 
common  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  up  a  public 
sentiment  of  indignation  against  it. 

And  yet,  so  anomalous  are  our  ways,  wliilst  the 
seducer  has  a  comparative  emancipation  from  the 
social  penalties  due  to  his  guilt,  his  victim — often 
helpless,  always  pitiable — ^is  exposed  to  a  degra- 
dation fh>m  which  there  is  no  possible  escape,  and 
to  a  scorn  which  either  justice  or  mercy  but 
seldom  alleviate.  Overborne  by  flattery,  by  the 
unsuspecting  confidence  of  her  affections,  or  by 
sheer  physical  force,  she  is  cast  out  of  society ;  her 
sisters,  as  frail  as  herself,  regard  her  with  super- 
cilious contempt ;  and  she  is  left  to  the  hope  of 
death  for  the  relief  of  her  despair,  or  to  the 
recklessness  of  inevitable  iniquities  for  the  con- 
quest of  her  shame.  She  may  be  penitent,  but 
for  her  society  has  no  forgiveness ;  she  may  be 
free  from  positive  evil — ^the  subject  of  mere  mis- 
fortune— ^but  for  her  society  has  no  pity.  The 
man  who  has  basely  wronged  her  may  be  the  pet 
of  the  polite  and  the  patron  of  the  pious ;  but  she 
is  mocked  by  the  respectable,  and  even  the  holy 
shun  her.  To  the  villain  who  does  the  mischief 
no  punishment  comes ;  the  poor  creature,  every 
sanctity  of  whose  nature  has  been  barbarously 
and  wantonly  desecrated,  gets  no  word  of  sym- 
pathy, and  no  chance  of  redemption. 

There  are  multitudes  who  in  general  terms 
wiU  express  their  lamentations  over  the  immense 
extent  of  the  evils  of  female  prostitution,  who 
yet  fail  to  perceive  that  facts  and  sentiments 
kindred  with  those  we  have  just  referred  to  are 
the  great  means  by  which  those  evils  are  perpe- 
tuated. It  may  be  asserted  that  for  the  vast  mass 
of  fliem  the  wealthy  and  the  noble  are  mainly 
responsible.  Seduction  is  a  work  in  which  the 
poor  but  seldom  engage;   and  if  the^  do^  l.\\$i 
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mercy  and  justice  extended  to  its  victims  in  those 
circles  is  far  superior  to  that  found  amongst  the 
opulent  and  the  noble.  It  may  be  true  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  "  unfortunate"  are  unedu- 
cated and  poor ;  but  the  authors  of  their  disgrace 
have  not,  for  the  most  part,  been  so.  The  lowly 
among  the  female  sex,  are  ambitious  aud  vain. 
The  prospect  of  fine  dresses,  of  splendid  modes  of 
life,  and  of  "high**  society  will  captivate  the 
imagination  of  a  pretty  country  girl,  and  betray 
her  into  folly.  Moreover,  she  is  naturally  con- 
stituted to  admire  the  forms  of  gentility.  A 
bland  address,  the  display  of  personal  refinement, 
the  arts  of  etiquette,  sustained  by  dignity  of 
person  and  loftiness  of  station,  appeal  with  irre- 
sistible power  to  her  instinctive  delicacy,  how- 
ever uncultured  it  may  be.  When  these  attrac- 
tions are  but  the  accompaniments  of  flattery,  of 
kind  attention,  of  extravagant  protestations  of 
love,  and,  though  infinitely  absurd,  of  solemn 
promises  of  marriage,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  temptation  will  become  resistless  to  all  but 
the  radically  good.  But  as  the  tempter  knows  all 
these  things,  his  turpitude  is  the  greater.  He 
deliberately  perpetrates  the  foulest  and  most 
abominable  crime  of  which  a  man  can  be  guilty, 
without  the  dread  of  punishment  or  even  of 
reproach. 

Again  we  are  driven  to  the  problem,  "What  is 
the  euro  for  these  things  ?  "We  have  so  far  tres- 
passed on  our  space,  that  bare  suggestions  are  all 
we  can  offer  in  reply.  In  the  first  i)lace,  no  per 
manent  and  real  reform  can  be  expected  so  long 
as  the  transgressor  escapes  chastisement.  Thi 
seducer  should  he  outlawed.  In  the  second  place, 
a  wise  and  generous  discrimination  should  be  used 
in  balancing  the  criminality  and  the  misfortune 
of  the  fallen.  The  seduced  should  receive protee- 
Hon  and  sympathy.  When  we  speak  thus,  we  do 
not  mean  that  she  should  be  complacently  or  in- 
dulgently treated ;  but  that  her  wrongs  should  be 
'candidly  admitted,  and  her  remorse  merciMly 
respected.  In  the  third  place,  a  more  compre- 
hensive range  of  education  should  be  allowed  to 
the  female  mind.    Instead  of  being  left  to  the 


waywardness  of  fancy  or  the  impnlses  of  pasrion, 
her  affections  should  be  judiciously  trained— not 
resisted  or  ignored,  but  fashioned  by  a  standaidof 
truthfulness,  sobriety,  and  primitive  nature.  ¥e 
might  extend  this  principle  to  the  other  sex;  and, 
in  relation  to  one  point  especially,  we  could  ^riA 
to  see  a  radical  reform.  Why  should  not  the 
principles  of  animal  and  himian  physiology  be 
careftilly  and  universally  studied  ?  So  long  as  the 
most  sacred  functions  and  responsibilities  of  life 
are  conventionally  regarded  as  mysterious,  the 
young  will  feel  in  relation  to  them  an  unhealthy 
curiosity,  and  the  mature  will  find  in  them  the 
temptations  to  ruinous  self-abuse,  or  to  still  more 
destructive  dissipation.  In  these  matters  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  "  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of 
crime."  In  the  fourth  place,  the  public  diinldiig 
habits  of  the  people  should  be  steadily  discounte- 
nanced. There  are  many  who  affirm  that  sensu- 
alism and  dnmkenness  seldom  go  tx^ther;  it  is 
a  notorious  fact,  however,  that  the  seducer  first 
seeks  the  corruption  of  his  victim  through  the 
agency  of  some  intoxicating  element.  Those  who 
have  given  themselves  up  to  the  profession  of 
sin  live  on  spirituous  liquors.  The  public-honse 
is  their  temple.  They  there  edify  themadTcs. 
They  there  seek  consolation.  The  bottle  is  their 
god,  and  in  its  worship  alone  they  find  strength, 
peace,  and  joy.  Without  it  they  could  do  nothing. 
The  atmosphere  of  a  tavern  is  polluting;  and 
those  whom  it  is  important  to  preserve  from  the 
paths  of  iniquity  should  be  taught  to  keep  away. 
But  aU  expedients  are  vain  unless  supported  by 
a  zealous  cultivation  of  the  moral  sentiments  <^ 
the  people.  We  have  no  faith  in  personal  gen^ 
rosities,  or  political  arrangements  so  long  as  the 
heart  of  society  is  impure.  On  this  ground  we 
rejoice  in  the  exposures  which  have  taken  plac^, 
and  in  those  which  are  yet  to  come.  This  if  an 
evil  about  which  we  have  maintained  too  uniform 
a  silence  :  when  it  begins  to  be  openly  appreciated 
the  time  of  its  modification  will  be  at  hand.  If 
our  rapid  observations  may  draw  attention  to  its 
enormity,  we  shall  not  be  without  the  hope  that 
they  will  contribute  somewhat  to  its  overthrow. 
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My  name  is  Braddles.  Christian  names,  Joshua 
Ebenezer.  My  godfathers  and  godmothers  gave 
me  those  names.  I  might  not,  perhaps,  have 
sanctioned  their  choice,  if  my  tastes  had  been  con- 
sulted in  the  matter.  Of  course,  they  were  not. 
My  cards  read,  "Mb.  Joshua  Ebenezer  Bbad- 
DLEs,  Musidora  Lodge,  Peckham."  I  have  had 
them  engraved  since  I  retired  from  the  brush- 
making  line,  upon  a  small  independency.    "Stusv 


fall  name  is  Carolina  Musidora  Sabina.  She  is  a 
surprising  woman.  We  have  five  children ;  three 
girls  and  two  boys ;  the  youngest  boy  a  baby. 
The  probability  of  your  having  ever  seen  sndi 
children  as  ours  is,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  make 
the  observation,  only  remote. 

I  am  of  a  literary  turn.  You  have  noticed  tint 
name  "  Musidora."  I  selected  it  in  preference  to 
Carolina,  or  Sabina,  because  it  occurs  in  a  httle 


dora  £s  one  of  the  names  of  Mis,  BxaddleB,    "H.<5t\^\«t^  m  'YltiotsiSftti!^  <*  SwaonB,'*    Mn*  Bxtddlei 
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I  it  is  not  proper  reading;  but  she  is  not| 
teraiy,  though,  as  I  said  before,  a  surprising 
Dan.  She  uses  strong  language  concerning 
ndora's  inscribing  that  communication  for 
Bon,  upon  the  tree,  and  calls  her  "  a  cat." 
I  wonders  Damon  was  not  struck  blind,  like 
ping  Tom.  It  will  be  perceived  that  her 
ere  is  not  criticism ;  but  her  soused  mackarel 
fint-rate. 

tat  I  was  remarking  that  I  am  of  a  literary 
I.  I  always  was.  I  have  repeatedly  heard 
sohoolmaster  say  my  themes  were  "  astonish- 
;**  and  I  firmly  believe  they  often  staggered 
L.  In  a  quiet  street  near  our  lodge  there  is  a 
fleman  who  is  bond  fide  in  the  literary  line, 
ineen  whom  and  myself  a  sort  of  familiarity  has 
nm  up.  He  is  a  nice  person,  but  rather  sar- 
ic,  and  his  waistcoats  and  neckties  arc  not  the 
ig ;  in  fact,  he  seldom  sports  any  colour  but 
i^  and  wears  his  clothes  too  long.  He  seems 
ike  my  conversation,  and  said,  the  other  even- 
,  he  had  been  reading  in  the  **  Curiosities  of 
nrature,"  of  a  philosopher,  who  thought  an  in- 
Mting  book  would  be  produced,  if  any  man 
IB  fluthfully  to  write  down  the  daily  occur- 
see  of  his  life,  without  affectation  or  distortion. 
id,  *' Very  likely.'* 

lut  it  immediately  struck  me,  that  if  the 
ry  of  a  single  individual,  detailing  only  every- 

drcumstances,  would  be  interesting,  what  an 
ot  would  be  produced  upon  a  reader's  mind  by 
gister  of  the  daily  history  of  Beven  individuals! 
'  instance,  of  Mrs.  Braddles  and  myself  and  the 

children.  In  fact,  I  may  say  eight  altogether ; 
b  is,  including  the  girl.  Just  the  number  that 
it  into  the  ark. — ^which  was  an  acute  remark 
Johnny's  one  Sunday  afternoon.  Suppose  I 
f  attempted  a  history  of  our  family  for  a 
[ted  period  ?  Even  that  would  be  something  ; 
lot-balloon. 

am  of  an  open  constitution,  and  though  I 
w  Mrs.  Braddles'  short-comings  in  a  literary 
it  of  view,  I  could  not  forbear  disclosing  to 
this  grand  idea.  She  threw  cold  water,— or 
water, — ^ujyon  it,  as  I  had  anticipated.  **  What 
I  mean  by  going  to  make  a  silly  of  myself ! 
Idn't  I  take  in  bnishmaking  for  amusement, 

wanted  something  to  do  ?  Did  I  mean  to  put 
rB  how  many  pairs  of  stockiugs  went  into  the 
ih  on  a  Tuesday  ?  And  what  we  allowed  the 
for  beer-money?  And  wouldn't  I,  there 
r,  just  get  along,  and  hold  baby  a  minute  or 
►,"  and  perhaps  I'd  like  to  "  put  down  some- 
ig  about  the  dear  little  thing !"  I  took  the 
r  little  thing,  as  requested:  he  was  rather 
ip. 

!  am  not  a  man  to  be  turned  aside  by  trifles. 
b  that  Carolina  Musidora  Sabina  is  a  trifle,^-or 

displeasure, — ^for  she  is  a  surprising  woman. 
Ly  my  resolution  was  taken,  and  I  quickly 
Bed  the  Rubicon.  That  is,  one  Monday,  when 
aw  bed-furniture  taken  down,  and  sofa  and 
ir-covers  removed,  and  knew  the  wash  would 
heavy,  I  feigned  a  bilious  attack,  packed  my 

ri-bag,  not  forgetting  a  quire  of  Bath-post 
some  pensi  and  took  a  run  out  of  town. 


where  I  could  sit  and  write  in  peace  and  quiet- 


I  did  sit  down,  and  wrote,  not  only  in  peace 
and  quietness,  but  with  remarkable  fluency,  and 
I  may  add,  force.  I  wrote  our  family  history  for 
one  calendar  month, — ^wrote  it  with  conscientious- 
ness, exactitude,  and  animation.  Solomon  spoke 
of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  of  the  hyssop  on  tlfe 
wall ;  /  spoke  of  the  toothbrush  on  the  toilet- 
table,  and  the  flat-iron  on  the  dresser.  As  our 
immortal  bard  has  it,  I  extenuated  nothing,  not 
even  our  consumption  of  treacle.  I  set  down 
nought  in  malice,  not  even  Mrs.  Braddles'  Patent 
Air-Tube  Dress  Extender.  I  felt  superior  to 
vulgarprejudice ;  I  felt  superior  even  to  Mrs.B. ;  I 
felt  indiflcrent  at  the  thought  that  she  might  see 
my  work  in  print,  if  I  should  succeed,  which  I 
did  not  doubt,  in  getting  it  laid  before  the  uni- 
verse ;  I  knew  I  was  serving  the  cause  of  human 
progress,  and  disdained  the  mean  idea  of  anony- 
mousncss ;  my  pen  was  the  magnum  bonum  of  a 
ready  writer ;  neat  and  appropriate  phrases  came 
when  I  wanted  them;  when  Jenkins  looked  over 
my  MS.,  he  observed  with  veracity  as  well  as 
emphasis  that  I  had  been  **  going  it  like  bricks." 
It  was  true ;  I  had. 

The  fact  is,  Jenkins  is  an  old  school-fellow  of 
mine,  and  I  encountered  him  quite  accidentally 
at  the  hotel  where  I  was  staying.  We  began 
questioning  each  other,  of  course. 

"  Ah,  Braddles,  my  boy,  you're  a  lucky  fellow 
— wish  I  could  retire,  like  you !" 

**  Well,  what  are  you  doing,  Jenkins  ?" 

'*  Doing,  Sir  >  I'm  Editor  of  the  Muddlehartmgh 
Telegraphy  and  a  precious  berth  I've  got  of  it. 
But  what  are  you  doing  ?  Lots  of  copy  there,  I 
see." 

"Lots  of  what?" 

"Copy." 

**  No  copy,  I  assure  you,  Jenkins ;  quite  ori- 
ginal ;  an  idea  of  my  own." 

"  That's  the  sort  of  thing.  Sir !  May  I  hare  a 
look?" 

"  0  certainly."  And  I  felt  a  degree  of  literary 
pride  as  I  handed  him  my  sheets. 

"H'm — capital  idea — Ha! — ^Very  good — ^H'm 
—Capital—Why,  Braddles.  .  .  .  ?"— I  could  see 
he  was  very  much  astonished.  "Why,  Braddles! ! 
Here's  imagination — here's  pathos — ^here's  hu- 
mour— and  how  you  work  up  an  incident ! — ^that 
broken  tile  in  the  roof  is  capital — Be-autiful ! 
Quite  a  poem;  I  could  run  it  into  verse  off- 
hand:— 

Fkain  and  hail-stones  pattering  o'er  us. 

Leave  our  humble  roof  awhile ! 
Latli  and  plaster  are  but  porous; 

Let  us  mend  that  broken  tile ! 
Through  the  ceiling  that's  above  us 

FuU  a  quart  of  water  's  fell ; 
Men  and  bricklayers  if  you  love  us, 

Mend  that  bit  of  tiling  well ! 
'Tis  the  hour  for  night-capped  faces, 

Floating  wick,  or  Albert  light ; 
But  in  bed  so  wet  our  place  is. 
How  the  deuce  shall  we  be  able  to  sleep  in  a  pool  of 
water  all  the  blessed  night? 


—There!" 
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"  But,  Jenkins,— excuse  me,— only  ian*t  your 
last  line  a  leetU  bit  too  long  ?'' 

"  Not  a  morsel ;  that's  a  pentametrical  Alex- 
andrine ;  a  great  beauty  in  poetry,  I  assure  you." 

"  Well,  you'll  let  me  have  a  copy  of  those  verses 
will  you  r" 

*'  0  yes ;  but  poetry  of  that  classic  character 
doesn't  go  down  now-a-days.  What  do  you  say  to 
my  puttingyourpaper  into  some  form  better  adapted 
for  publication,  you  know  ?  Merely  as  a  friend. 
Of  course  there  are  little  practical  niceties,  which 
you,  Braddles,  as  a  non-professional  man,  cannot 
be  expected — you  understand  ?  And  I  can  arrange 
all  that  for  you,  and  whip  up  your  domestic 
history  into  something  that  will  go  down.  Sup- 
pose you  were  a  little  more  general  in  your  first 
issue  of  anything  of  the  kind  ?  Not  quite  so 
many  odds  and  ends,  Braddles.  A  little  arrange- 
ment. Call  it  '  Our  Household  Narrative,'  eh  ? 
And  classify  the  matter." 

I  thought  Jenkins's  editorial  experience  quali- 
fied him  to  decide  upon  ''little  practical  niceties," 
and  allowed  him  to  take  away  my  MS.  to  be 
doctored.  I  did  not  get  it  back  for  a  week  after 
I  had  returned  to  Musidora  Lodge.  During  that 
period  of  suspense,  my  literary  anxieties  and  mis- 
givings were  such  as  to  produce  an  absence  in  my 
manner  not  likely  to  evade  the  scrutiny  of  Caro- 
lina Musidora  Sabina,  who  perpetually  insisted 
that  I  had  something  on  my  mind,  and  everlast- 
ingly wished  to  know  whether  shares  in  the 
"  Penny  Ice  and  Eel-pie  Promotion  Company,"  of 
which  I  am  a  director,  and  in  which  I  am  of 
course  a  large  shareholder,  were  going  down. 
Eventually,  the  MS.  came,  and  I  must  say  I 
thought,  as  I  looked  over  it,  that  he  must  be  a 
very  acute  genius  who  could  recognise  his  own 
bantling  after  it  had  been  doctored  by  Jenkins. 
After  a  severe  mental  struggle,  and  much  corres- 
pondence with  Jenkins,  I  decided  upon  allowing 
his  work  to  appear  instead  of  my  own,  as  an 
experiment.  I  read  it  over  to  Carolina  Musidora 
Sabina  the  other  evening.  Her  reply  was  cha- 
racteristic. "  Joshua  Ebcnezer,"  she  said,  '*  that 
man  is  quizzing  you,  as  sure  as  I'm  your  lawful 
wife ;  and  if  you  go  and  let  him  make  a  fool  of 
you,  I'll — oh,  how  can  you  aggravate  me  so  ?" 
But,  as  I  remarked  before,  she  is  not  critical, — 
decidedly  not, — and  makes  mistakes  upon  literary 
questions  of  all  kinds. 

My  Household  Narrative  was  written  in  my 
own  person.  Jenkins  has  introduced  the  editorial 
"  we."  He  has  also  suppressed  numerous  incidents, 
and  related  others  with  a  departure  from  simpli- 
city which  I  cannot  commend.  This  is  how  he 
does  the  thing. 

OUR  HOUSEHOLD  NARRATIVE. 

A  SOUESTIC   REGISTER. 

Politics. — The  events  of  the  past  month  have 
not  been  numerous.  One  striking  feature  was 
the  introduction,  by  Mrs,  Braddles,  of  a  measure, 
having  for  its  object  the  rejuvenation  of  our  front 
parlour  window  curtains.  Its  provisions  were 
very  simple,  and  they  underwent  but  few  alte 


for  some  time,  made  by  Mr.  Braddles  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  less  expensive  kind  of  binding,  if  not 
for  the  total  suppression  of  the  yellow  fiinge; 
finally  he  abandoned  his  opposition,  and  Mn. 
Braddles,  with  her  usual  legislative  tact,  earned 
her  bill  without  modification.  Mrs.  Braddles  is 
not  partial  to  modifications  of  her  measures,  and 
somewhat  impatient  of  suggestions ;  and,  on  thii 
occasion,  she  observed,  with  a  degree  of  asperity 
that  ''married  men  didn't  ought  to  go  out  of  their 
proper  spears  in  life,  and  poking  their  noses  into 
everything."  The  enactment  took  effect  imme- 
diately, and  the  curtains  were  sent  to  the  nearest 
dyer's  to  be  re-dipped ;  while  a  knitted  pair  were 
substituted  for  them  until  their  return.  TLe 
dyer's  and  haberdasher's  little  accounts  occa- 
sioned the  introduction  of  a  supplementary  esti- 
mate one  Saturday  evening;  but  it  was  duly 
passed,  after  a  desultory  and  acidulated  discussion 
— Mr.  Braddles  making  (and  withdrawing)  his 
usual  weekly  motion  for  a  reduction  of  the  expen- 
diture. 

Educational  Questions  came  under  notice 
more  than  once ;  and  Mr.  Braddles  was,  for  the 
third  time,  unsuccessful  in  securing  a  first  reading 
of  a  bill  for  sending  Master  Johnny  to  boarding- 
school  ;  Mrs.  Braddles  insisting  strenuously  and 
pathetically,  on  the  delicacy  of  his  health,  and 
the  danger  to  the  purity  of  his  morals  which 
would  be  incurred  by  promiscuous  associations; 
or,  to  use  her  own  energetic  words,  *'  by  mixing 
that  boy  up  with  a  lot  of  little  blackguards,  that 
knew  a  good  deal  more  than  was  proper."  Upon 
the  question  of  delicate  health,  Mr.  Braddles 
endeavoured  to  initiate  an  investigation  into  the 
bread,  butter,  and  flour  accounts,  with  a  special 
reference  to  Master  Johnny's  consumption  of  cur- 
rent household  edibles ;  but  was  interrupted,  in 
the  midst  of  a  closely  wrought  and  probably  un- 
answerable statistical  argument,  by  Mrs.  Braddles. 
who  left  the  chair  with  the  somewhat  inippro- 
priate  observation  that  "  If  that  boy  vent  to 
boarding-school,  he'd  be  up  to  all  manner  of  mis- 
chief;  whereas,   now  he  was  the  quietest  lamb 

that  ever " — {rest  of  speech  inaudible  tkrous^ 

the  slamming  of  the  door  J. 

Accidents  and  Offences.  —  Master  Johnny 
having  been  one  morning  not  only  quiet  as  a 
lamb,  but  so  quiet  as  to  excite  apprehensions  in 
the  minds  of  his  fond  parents,  a  vigorous  inquiry 
was  instituted  into  the  nature  of  his  pursuits. 
The  result  was  striking.  It  was  discovered  that, 
doubtless  under  the  influence  of  that  restless  thint 
for  knowledge  and  love  of  experiment  which  cha- 
racterise the  infant  mind — he  had  carefully  bhick- 
leaded  a  bronze  fender,  and  half  of  the  inside  of 
the  back-parlour  door,  on  the  latter  of  which  he 
was  proceeding  to  get  up  a  polish,  just  as  he  was 
discovered  and  interrupted.  The  dear  little  fellov 
manifested  the  most  touching  simplicity,  and,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  loudness  of  his  lamentations, 
was  deeply  afiected,  when  the  maid  appHedto 
him  the  harrowing  epithet,  **a  mischevious  boy." 
So  sensitive  and  highly- strung  is  his  gentle  nature  I 
He  will  have  to  be  put  to  some  profession,  being 


rations  in  committee ;  thougli  a  firm  Blond  ^QA,\ia\xOEL  \aq  \;^dsi:-hearted  for  the  brudmuikiDg 
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bosinesfl.     Mrs.  Braddles  says,   ''he  shed  tears 
when  the  clown  knocked  the  policeman's  hat  over 
his  eyes,    in  the    pantomine    at    Dewry   Lane ! 
Theayter." 

We  have  had,  besides,  the  nsiial  quantity  of 
accidents  attributed  to  the  cat;  things  being! 
broken  in  places  quite  inaccessible  upon  any ; 
known,  presumable,  or  conceivable  principle  of  | 
feline  dynamics.  On  these  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dilate,  as  they  ''come  home  to  every  man's  busi- 
ness and  bosom,"  meat-safe,  mantel-piece,  and ' 
crockery-ware ;  but,  as  domestic  journalists,  we  I 
were  bound  to  allude  to  them.  I 

Literature,  Fine  Arts.  —  Master  Johnny's 
slate  (the  thirteenth  purchased  for  him  this  half- ' 
year)  presents  the  usual  amount  of  literary  and 
artistic  matter.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state, 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  spelling  his  own  name 
in  large  capitals,  without  dividing  the  word 
Braddles  in  the  midst  of  a  syllable.  The  illustra- 
tions do  not  show  much  yariety,  though  there  is 
great  boldness  of  conception,  and  wild  freedom  of 
execution, — the  human  face,  for  instance,  being 
always  drawn  quite  full,  both  eyes  shown, — with 
a  firmly-touched  nose  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles 
triangle  projecting  laterally.  This  will  be  recog- 
nised as  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  frescoes 
which  ornament  so  many  dead-walls  in  our 
thoroughfares. 

Yesterday,  we  found  "NO  POPERY"  chalked ; 
on  our  side-door  which  opens  into  the  garden,  1 
but  regret  that  we  cannot  trace  the  author  of  this  ' 
vivid  and  abrupt  flash  of  genius.     It  is  not  clear 
in  what  sense  the  author  intended  it  to  apply  to 
ourselves,  because  we  have  given  orders  to  our 
bookseller  (who  has  contracted  with  the  Parcels' 
Delivery  Company)  for  the  transmission  of  Dr. 
Camming' s  works  as  fast  as  they  come  out,  and 
it  is  pretty  well  known  in  the  neighbourliood  why 
the  parcels  cart  comes  to  our  door  four  times  a 
week.   "Wo  have  also  read  the  **  Coming  Struggle," 
and  the  "  Answer  to  the  Coming  Struggle,"   and 
the    "Doom  of  Antichrist,"  and    "A  Warning' 
Voice  to  Britain,  by  John  Closs,"  and  "What I 
shaJl  be  the  End  of  these  things,"  and  the  "  Seven  • 
Vials,  and  the  Drying  up  of  the  Great  llivcr 
Euphrates,"  and  "  The  Time  of  the  End,"  and 
"The  End  of  the  Time,  Times,  and  half  a  Time." 

Meetings. — The  only  meeting  of  any  conse- 
quence was  one  between  Mrs.  Braddles  and-  the 
l^ker,  by  appointment  in  our  hall.  That  indi- 
vidual had  "stuck  on"  an  extra  loaf  in  our 
weekly  bill,  and  Mrs.  B.  challenged  him  to  a 
discussion,  in  which  he  was  forced  to  admit  that 
a  consumption  of  nine  halt-quartem-loaves  in  two 
days  was  excessive  and  improbable.  In  other 
words,  Mrs.  B.  was  victorious,  and  the  extra  loaf 
was  deleted  from  the  account. 

MiscELLANEOirs. — Our  postman  continues  his 
erratic  career,  and  we  mean  to  complain  to  the 
postmaster-general,  and  suggest  his  being  put 
upon  the  superannuation  list.  What  possible 
interest  should  a  postman  who  is  greyheaded  and 
tottering  take  in  making  little  girls  in  the  street 
turn  out  clothes-baskets,  and  count  the  things  ? 
He  is  getting  childish.    And  ought  not  a  postman 


to  remember  our  name,  after  bringing  letters 
week  after  week  to  Musidora  Lodge,  as  he  has 
done?  And  why  don't  he  knock,  instead  of 
stamping  on  the  door- steps  like  mad,  and  scream- 
ing ?  There  is  a  gas-lamp  against  our  door,  and 
it  is  a  fine  moonlight  night,  when  we  are  sum- 
moned by  a  clatter  and  a  scream  outside — 

"  Now  then  !  Letter  I  letUr  /  !  lbttee  ! ! !" 

Door  is  opened. 

"Bring  a  light,  dew!  Name  o*  Straddles 
here  ?" 

Mr.  B.  rushes  to  the  rescue,  indignant  and  hot. 

"  Straddles,  no  !     Mr.  Braddles." 

"  Then  why  can't  people  write  plainer  ?  That 
'ere  letter's  of  the  grettest  consekence  to  yew, 
I'm  shewr  on  it  by  the  looks,  and  yew  mightn't 
ha'  got  it,  'cos  it's  directed  so  bad.  Gh-addles, 
Gruddles,  Paddles,  Doddles,  Stroddles — what  the 
devil  is  it  ?" 

"  Braddles,  I  say  !" 

"  It's  all  very  fine,  but  I  dunno  that  I  ought  to 
let  you  have  it.  I  shall  consider  on  it.  Hold  a 
candle,  dew !  Well,  it's  the  right  number  any- 
how. But  mind,  I  aint  responsible  if  anything 
happens,  mind  yevo  that  P* 

And  his  voice 
Die»  away  in  soft  decay, 
Low  grumbling, 

down  the  road — "  I  should  be  ashamed  o'  such 
writin',  I  should !" 

EAsoioifs. — Mrs.  Braddles  and  the  two  eldest 
Miss  Braddleses  have  appeai'ed  in  corsages  de  tar- 
latane  with  draperie  lying  flat  on  the  sleeve,  which 
is  bound  by  six  ruches  of  blue  and  pink  ribbon 
alternately,  continued  all  round  the  bavolet  in  full 
bandeaux  fronds  of  white  gauze  de  Valenciennes 
houillonnee  d,  la  vierge,  surrounding  a  collar  of 
hroderie  mousquetaire  resembling  the  back  of  a 
camisole,  and  coming  down  in  a  peak,  which  is 
ornamented  with  three  volants,  termed  hasquinnes 
Boleros,  This  costume  has  been  much  admired 
in  Peckham. 

Obituary. — Died,  during  the  month,  univer- 
sally unregretted,  numerous  cock-roaches,  under 
circumstances  highly  creditable  to  the  housewifery 
of  Mrs.  B. 

PuNDs,  MABKirrs,  &c. — The  Funds  are  our 
business,  and  we  do  not  choose  to  say  how  they 
stand,  but  some  of  the  Markets  are  dearer  than 
they  ought  to  be.  We  shall  only  be  too  glad  to 
report  (when  it  occurs)  a  change  for  the  better. 


That  is  the  way  in  which  Jenkins  has  "  whipped 
up  "  my  domestic  history  into  "  something  that  " 
will  go  down."  I  do  not  know  what  comment 
to  make,  but  my  Carolina  Musidora  Sabina  will, 
when  she  sees  it.  She  is  sure  to  see  it ;  she  sees 
everything.  The  account  of  the  fashion  at  our 
establishment  maybe  correct,  but  I  have  forgotten 
my  French.  I  approve  much  of  what  is  said  on 
the  subject  of  funds  and  marketing,  and  think  it 
will  win  the  applause  of  Carolina  Musidora 
Sabina.  He  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  our 
Johnny,  and  has  said  little  about  the  girls.  His 
work  bean  a^erj  feam^.itti«B^»itf»Nft^\sj^%^^ 
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have  already  intimated.  Still,  Jenkins,  as  a  pro- 
fessional journalist  must  bo  up  to  ^*  practical  nice- 
ties/' and  I  suppose  it  is  all  correct.  But  as  I 
made  some  introductory  observations,  I  shall  beg 
to  make  a  few  remarks  by  way  of  conclusion. 

There  is  a  point  which  I  wish  to  have  clearly 
understood. 

An  individual  who  looked  back  from  the  period 
of  married  maturity  upon  his  adolescent  aspira- 
tions, said  once — 

"When  I  thinks  of  vot  I  am, 

And  then  of  vot  1  vos, 
I  finds  I've  throwed  myself  avay 

Vithout  sufficient  cos. 

I  do  not  make  that  reflection  myself,  or  commend 
the  gentleman  who  did  make  it.  His  rhyme  is 
good,  but  his  reason  is  not.  I  did  not  know  him 
personally ;  I  believe  I  saw  this  anecdote  of  him  in 
the  public  prints.  The  question  I  am  constantly 
asking  myself  about  that  poet  is — JFhom  could 
he  have  married  ?  One  thing  is  clear,  I  say  : — 
Not  a  woman  like  my  Carolina  Musidora  Sabina. 
Ko.  She  would  have  taught  him  better.  Pro- 
bably some  woman  like  Mrs.  Tibbs,  who  is, 
Carolina  M.  S.  tells  me,  *^  aggravating  to  that 
degree, — and  has  twins  at  every  other  accouch- 
ment,"  which  she  is  always  throwing  in  the  face 
of  Tibbs,  who  is  only  a  fourth-rate  banker's 
clerk.  Or  like  Mrs.  Baggs,  who  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  non-producer,  and  flings  that  in  Baggs' 
face,  inquiring  how  he'd  like  a  wife  who  wtis  as 
"inveterate  as  Mrs.  I'ibbs,"— that  is  her  phrase. 
Or  like  Mrs.  Daggers,  perhaps,  who  has  not  been 
married  two  months,  and  being  of  a  fervently 
theatrical  turn  of  mind,  startles  poor  Daggers, 
who  is  a  small,  timid  man,  out  of  his  five  wits  by 
intercepting  him  at  the  bed-room  door  in  the 
character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  At  least  he  had  never  been  licked  into 
shape, — I  mean  the  poet  had  not, — in  a  matri- 
monial and  domestic  point  of  view.  I  have. 
Ask  anybody  that  knows  mo  and  my  Carolina 
Musidora  Sabina. 

It  will  bo  perceived  from  my  ''Household 
Narrative,"  even  under  the  Jenkins'  mask,  that  I 


have  my  little  troubles,  though  I  am  out  of  the 
brushmaking  business  now.  I  observed  that  baby 
was  damp ;  ho  is  often  damp ;  he  breaks  my  rest 
as  well  as  my  Carolina's,  and  sometiines  he  breaks 
a  tumbler  or  a  tea-thing.  There  are  little  accountB 
to  look  over  and  pay,  and  people  toiU  stick  it  m 
when  they  can.  The  girb,  and  even  po-hapa  (I 
suggest  it  deferentially)  Mrs.  B.,  require  new 
bonnets  rather  frequently.  Johnny  has  a  fine 
spirit  which  carries  him  away  at  times,  and  the 
servant  has  a  cousin  or  two  who  carry  away  half 
a  cold  joint  at  times.  Of  course  there  are  taxes, 
— of  ^course.  Occasionally  Mrs.  B.  will  say  to 
me, 

**  Braddles,  you  oughtn't;  lam  a  heart-broken 
woman !" 

*'LorI  my  dear!"  I  say,  "how  the  devil's 
that  ?     Why,  I'm  as  happy  as  the  day's  long." 

''Are  you,  Braddles,  dear?"  says  she,  wiping 
her  eyes — "  Are  you  quite  comfortable  in  your 
feelings,  Braddles  ?"  says  she. 

"  Comfortable  ?"  I  say—  *'  My  dear,  I'm  a 
happy  man  ?" 

That  is  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
attention.  I  am  a  Happy  Man.  I  cannot  account 
for  it.  It  is  true  Carolina  Musidora  Sabina  eonaes 
mackerel  beautifully  (as  I  said  before),  and  I 
might  instance  more  recherche  performancea  of 
hers  in  a  culinary  way.  It  is  true  my  shirts 
arc  well  got  up,  and  never  want  a  button.  It  w 
true  Musidora  Lodge  has  been  newly  papered  and 
done  up  lately.  It  is  true  I  have  literary  taatea. 
It  is  true  wo  never  go  near  a  Puseyite  church, 
and  hate  Cardinal  Wiseman.  It  is  true  we  have 
a  iirst-rate  butcher  out  our  way,  and  live  on  the 
best  of  everything.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
all  that  that  makes  me  happy.     What  is  it? 

Then  again, — and  here  I  will  conclude,— I  see 
plenty  of  houses  about,  that  look  quite  as  nice  as 
Musidora  Lodge,  and  why  shouldn't  the  people 
inside  be  happy  like  us  ?  Perhaps  we  know  the 
worst  of  Baggs,  and  Tibbs,  and  Daggers,  and 
even  they  are  happy  on  the  whole.  Let  us  have 
a  collection  of  Household  Narratives,  and  vc 
shall  see.     That's  what  /say ! 


GLIMPSES    OF    CHURCH-WORLD. 
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It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  a  declaration 
of  the  Bible  that  the  human  soul  is  a  thing  beyond 
all  price.  A  man  will  give  anything  to  save  it, 
when  it  is  in  danger ;  and  if  he  were  to  gain  all 
the  world  by  losing  it,  he  would  be  the  victim  of 
a  decidedly  bad  bargain.  .  Invaluable,  however, 
as  is  this  article,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  marketable 
commodity.  It  may  be  bought  and  sold ;  and  in 
the  trade^  large  profits  arc  made  withal.  There 
18  an  uiBtitution  in  America  which  we  maMcioud^- 


denominate  the  "  slave  market."  In  England  vc 
have  an  institution  which  might  fitly  and  without 
malice  be  denominated  a  **eoul  market."  little 
Doctor  Watts  once  sang  : — 

Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole, 
Or  grasp  tlie  ocean  with  a  span, 
I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul ; 
The  mind 's  the  standard  of  the  man. 

Brother  Jonathan  is  especially  partionlar  about 
tho  body.     A  stalwart,  strong,  moscalary  and 
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healthy  frame  is  what  he  looks  for.     Give  him  a 
Mmnd  oonstitatioii,  easy  joints,  a  massive  potency 
of  limb,  and  the  soul  he  will  let  go  for  nothing, 
that  is,  for  what  it  is  worth  in  his  estimation. 
But  in  onr  highly  favoured  land  we  are  more 
enlightened.    We  measure  one  another  by  the 
true  standard.    When  we  do  business  we  take 
care  to  have  the  real  article.     Our  stock-in-trade 
is  hanafide  ;  and,  though  we  are  always  "  selling 
oflT'  at  a  "  great  sacrifice"  the  material  in  which 
we  deal  is  no  make-believe,  no  imposing  pretence. 
Yeritable  humanity  is  put  up  lor  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder.     That  mysterious  element  which 
is  the  centre  of  life  and  experience  we  offer  to  the 
best  customer  who  may  desire  to  purchase,  with 
all  its  responsibilities  and  its  duties,  its  hopes  and 
fears,  its  memories  of  the  past,  and  its  destiny  in 
the  future !    Not  an  affection,  sin,  duty,  retribu- 
tion, but  is  cast  into  the  scale  in  which  the  goods 
are  weighed !     The  joys  of  the  redeemed  and  the 
woes  of  the  reprobate  are  all  involved  in  the 
transaction,  which  is  performed  with  a  noncha- 
knee  more  than  worthy  of  our  national  piety,  and 
of  our  holy  familiarity  with  all  things  sacred  and 
divine !     A  whole  parish  is  put  up  at  once,  and  as 
the  hallowed  competition  of  the  zealous  and  devout 
goes  on,  the  voice  of  the  merry  auctioneer  is  heard 
i.bove  all  the  buzz  natural  to  the  occasion,  calling 
>ut — "  Now,  gentlemen,  who  bids  ?  a  beautiful 
leig^l^hourhood,  lovely  residence — only  £2000  is 
>id — ^population  only  500 — £2500 — annual  value 
B800 — £5000  is  bid,  gentlemen — present  incum- 
bent 82  years  of  age— £6000  is  offered— £7000— 
$oing  reverend    8irs — £7000 — £7500 — going — 
WM)  immortalsouls  going  for  £7500 — going — going 
— gone  !"     Such  is  the  way  in  which  we  deal  in 
the  human  in  this  country !    We  have  no  scru- 
ples ;  no  remorse.     Is  it  not  altogether  a  merciful 
Bind  religious  affair?  Arc  not  these  *'poor,  miser- 
able, heU- deserving  sinners'*  sold  to  a  priest,  who 
slioU  teach  them  the  way  of  salvation,  repress 
bheir  depraved  selfishness,  wean  them  from  the 
aoiicitudes  of  commerce,  and  put  them  in  the  way 
tx>  heaven  ?     Is  it  not  the  main  condition  of  the 
engagement  that  lie  who  gets  the  **  lot"  knocked 
clown  to  him  shall,  as  soon  as  it  is  **  delivered," 
point  the  grasping  and  covetous  idolaters  to  Him 
••  who  was  rich,  but  for  their  sakcs  became  poor, 
"that   they  through  his  poverty  might  bo  made 
xich?''     Does  he  not  buy  them   all  up  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  upon  them  the  solemn  and 
salutary  expostulation,  **  What  shall  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?"     And  5'et  there  are 
people  BO  crabbcdly  envious  that  they  would  call 
the  entire  business  a  monstrous  fraud — so  super- 
stitious and  sanctimonious  that  they  would  de- 
nounce the  transaction  as  imscriptural,  inhuman, 
and  impious!    Oh,  how  shockingly  wicked,  and 
how  hopelessly  blind  is  human  nature !     So  low 
is  it  sunk  in  ignorance  and  sin  that  it  actually 
protests  against  being  handed  over  by  a  consecrated 
auctioneer  to  an  ordained  parson ;  a  parson  whose 
very  office  it  is  to  enlighten  and  to  save  it,  and 
who,  to  achieve  his  object,  is  actually  willing  to 
invest  a  fortune  in  the  experiment !     Shame  on 
the  ingratitude  of  mankind. 


And  yet  there  are  some  aspects  in  which  this 
matter  will  appear  questionable,  to  say  the  least. 
For  instance,  giving  the  reverend  tradesmen  all 
credit  for  pious  benevolence  and  missionary  zeal, 
I  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  they  betray  a 
temerity  which  few  besides  them  evince.  "  The 
cure  of  souls,"  if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  is  a 
rather  formidable  undertaking.  To  buy  them 
outright,  and  thus  to  incur  all  the  responsibilities 
of  their  destiny,  is  what  only  the  most  reckless, 
or  the  most  devout  among  men,  dare  venture 
upon.  In  the  Baptismal  service  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  **  godfather  "  pledges  himself  to  do 
all  sorts  of  things,  moral  and  spiritual,  on  behalf 
of  the  little  infant  whom  he  takes  under  his 
godly  protection :  he  promises  that  ho  shall 
"  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  pomps 
and  vanity  of  this  wicked  world,  and  all  the  sin- 
ful lusts  of  the  flesh  ;"  that  he  shall  "  believe  all 
the  articles  of  the  Christian  Faith ;"  and  that  he 
shall  "  keep  God's  holy  will  and  commandments, 
and  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days  of  his  life." 
Now  thi^  is  plenty  for  one  man's  conscience, 
heaven  knows;  but  there  are  some  men  who 
incur  these  and  greater  obligations  on  behalf,  not 
of  an  innocent  infant,  but  of  a  whole  parish  in 
which  the  wicked  abound !  We  will  not  call  this 
presumption ;  but  we  must  confess  that,  in  our 
estimation,  it  is  superhumanly  brave  ! 

Then,  again,  bo  it  recollected,  the  whole  "flock  " 
are  unconscious  of  the  puq^ort  of  the  transaction. 
They  arc  not  consulted.  Their  prejudices,  con- 
victions, and  habits,  are  not  taken  for  a  moment 
into  consideration.  They  are  simply  the  victims 
of  the  bargain.  There  are  so  many  of  them,  and 
they  are  worth  so  much.  What  does  it  matter, 
then,  what  doctrines  they  believe,  to  what  vices 
they  are  prone,  or  for  what  peculiarities  they  may 
be  distinguished  ?  They  are  but  the  people,  and 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  questions  of  theology, 
save  to  believe  what  their  "  owner "  teaches 
them.  It  is  not  their  business  to  say  who  shall 
preach  to  them ;  they  have  but  to  go  and  hear 
what  the  preacher,  wlioever  ho  may  be,  shall  say 
unto  them.  Now,  it  would  bo  at  least  an  act  of 
courtesy  just  to  lay  the  matter  before  them,  and 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  expressing  an 
opinion.  They  must  naturally  feel  that  it  is 
grossly  inconsistent  with  their  independence  to  be 
bandied  about  from  one  proprietor  to  another, 
without  a  word  being  said  to  them  on  the  sul^ect ! 
If  they  are  to  be  the  stock-in-trade  of  speculators 
and  money-mongers,  it  is  the  smallest  that  can 
be  demanded  for  them  that  they  should  be  allowed 
a  fair  influence  in  the  selection  of  the  customer. 

In  short,  though  bishops  may  accuse  us  of  pro- 
fanity, we  must  condemn  the  whole  thing  as  a 
system  of  the  most  heartless  and  impious  gam- 
bling. It  is  monstrous  in  the  extreme  that  mul- 
titudes of  intelligent  and  responsible  beings 
should  be  exposed  to  a  humiliation  so  deep,  and 
a  wrong  so  severe.  They  have  their  rights  of 
thought,  their  moral  obligations,  their  proud  in- 
stincts, and  their  solemn  duties ;  and  yet  they  are 
to  be  made  the  subjects  of  men  whoso  only  daim 
to  their  respect  maybe  that  they  axe  rioh^wfii^^^ 
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or  that  they  have  friends  kind  enough,  to  give  bo 
much  barbarous  cash  for  them.  Nay,  they  do 
not  even  receive  the  honour  of  being  considered 
in  the  stipulations.  It  is  not  they  who  are 
bought ;  it  is  the  tithes  they  are  compelled  to 
pay,  and  the  contributions  of  which  they  are 
robbed.  **What  is  the  living  worth?"  is  the 
first  and  often  the  only  question  asked  by  the 
candidate  for  the  office  of  incumbent ;  and  if  he 
have  any  solicitudes  at  all  beyond  this,  they 
l)oint  to  the  nature  of  the  "  parsonage,"  the  amount 
of  "  duty,"  and  the  number  of  the  population.  A 
splendid  mansion  with  spacious  and  fertile  grounds, 
only  one  sermon  on  a  Sunday,  and  a  population 
thin,  indifferent,  and  submissive — these  are  con- 
ditions which  would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of 
the  property.  It  is  a  "living"  that  is  bought; 
and,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  *'  souls  " 
are  no  more  taken  into  the  account  than  are  the 
stones  and  dust  of  the  streets  ! 

Simony  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  Established  Church.  Any  sect  richly  en- 
dowed is  open,  more  or  less,  to  the  ravages  of  this 
dire  disease ;  but  it  will  flourish  supremely  where 
patronage  is  free,  and  where  public  opinion  has 
no  recognised  authority.  If  congregations  had 
the  selection  of  their  own  pastors;  or  if  the 
pastors  imposed  upon  them  were  dependent  upon 
their  generous  support  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, Sie  crime  would  be  of  but  very  rare  occur- 
rence, and,  when  actually  committed,  would 
appear  in  a  form  so  modified  and  mild  that  its 
more  sad  and  abiding  consequences  would  be 
avoided.  Responsibility  to  the  people  is  the  only 
guarantee  against  the  evil  of  which  we  complain. 
That  responsibility  may  be  either  personal  or 
pecuniary  ;  these  will  be  some  restraint  upon  the 
avarice  as  well  as  the  arrogance  of  the  priest- 
hood ;  but  where  it  is  altogether  wanting,  the 
sacred  office  will  become  a  secular  profession,  and 
all  that  is  hearty,  devout,  and  disinterested  in  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  people  will  naturally 
and  hopelessly  perish.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  the  history  of  all  nationally-endowed 
establishments  might  be  pleaded  in  confirmation. 
Suffice  it  now  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  scep- 
tical reader  to  the  advertisements  which  appear 
daily  in  all  the  journals,  announcing  sales  of  the 
next  presentations  to  livings.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  trade  in  souls  is  regularly  carried  on,  and  that 
the  lay  and  clerical  characters  are  about  equally 
compromised  by  its  profanity  and  its  baseness. 

Trading  in  souls  is  one  natural  development  of 
*'the  parochial  system."  The  ideal  of  that 
system  is  captivating  to  the  imagination  of  the 
philanthropist,  the  statesman,  and  the  priest; 
in  operation  it  is,  unfortunately,  altogether  im- 
practicable— I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  in- 
teresting than  a  nation  divided  into  a  number  of 
comparatively  equal  districts,  each  having  its 
instructor  living  among  the  people,  setting  them 
the  example  of  a  righteous  life,  and  teaching  them 
in  all  things  that  can  inform,  elevate,  and  sanc- 
tify. Put  an  ideal  priest  in  the  midst  of  an  ideal 
population,  in.  an  ideal  parish,  and  you  have  a 
very  prettj  picture  indeed  to  look  upon.    "Sut  «a 


ordinary  priest  among  an  ordinary  people,  u  an 
ordinary  parish,  and  for  beauty  you  will  haye 
deformity,  for  harmony  confusion,  and  for  Ik 
serene  service  of  God,  angry  contentionB  one  with 
another.  The  great  motive  of  the  parochial 
system,  in  its  ecclesiastical  bearing,  is  that  eroy 
man,  however  poor,  shall  have  a  temple  in  iduch 
he  may  worship  Grod,  and  a  minister  who  shall  be 
his  guide,  give  him  counsel  in  his  difficultieB, 
consolation  in  his  distresses,  and  hope  in  his  death 
— that  peace  and  wisdom  and  salvation  may  be 
brought  to  every  house  and  to  every  heart  The 
working  of  it  is,  that  the  comforts  of  the  rectory 
are  more  thought  of  by  the  minister  than  the 
duties  of  the  temple,  and  that  the  condition  of 
his  stud  of  hunters  occasions  him  more  solidtudc 
than  the  condition  of  his  people.  The  paiidi  is 
not  considered  the  field  of  evangelical  actirity  ao 
much  as  the  home  of  majestic  repose,  or  the 
theatre  of  arrogant  assumptions  and  disaatrona 
confiicts.  The  souls  are  bought,  not  that  they 
may  be  saved,  but  that  the  pretence  of  occa- 
sionally attending  to  them  may  be  a  cover  for 
disgusting  tyrannies,  and  unmitigated  worldlincss. 
Often,  as  far  as  the  incumbent,  or  the  proprietor 
would  care,  the  people  might  have  no  spiritual  ad- 
viser but  the  tempter  himself,  did  not  the  aealoas 
and  the  good  intrude.  Then,  for  the  intrarion, 
the  zealous  and  the  good  are  mercilessly  de- 
nounced and  scorned  by  those  whose  inddence 
and  indifference  have  been  the  necessity  and  the 
provocation  of  their  labours ;  and  thus  the  parish 
which,  in  theory,  is  cared  for  so  generously  by  the 
state,  is  abandoned  to  the  neglect  of  the  selfidi 
and  the  anger  of  the  proud  who  are  placed  oier 
it  for  its  comfort,  honour,  and  salvation ! 

"We  would  not  be  understood  as  reflecting  on 
the  clergy  indiscriminately.     With  all  its  im- 
perfections, the  parochial  system  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiftil  features,  and  one  of  the  most  sa- 
lutary arrangements  of  English  life.    The  exist- 
ence of  any  religious  machinery  is  better  than  the 
existence  of  none ;    and  wo  have  amongst  "us 
resources  for  the  accommodation  and  the  spiritual 
entertainment  of  the  people,  which,  although  not, 
as  yet,  turned  to  the  best  account^  cannot  be  re- 
garded without  satisfaction  and  hope.    The  beau- 
tiful prayers  of  our  liturgical  service  are  read 
every  Sunday,  and  the  heart  of  the  holy  must  be 
comforted  by  even  this    discipline.      What  is 
wanting  in  the  earnestness  and  enterprise  of  <he 
authorised  clergy,  is  made  up  by  the  voluntaiy 
activity  of  dissenting  sects  and  ministers.    This 
is  not  a  part  of  the  ideal  j)arochial  sptem,  we  are 
aware ;  indeed  it  is  a  reflection  on  its  utter  im- 
practicability, but,  after  all  that  is  good  in  the 
present  development  of  that  system  has  been  ad- 
mitted, and  when  its  necessary  or  its  accidental 
evils  stare  one  in  the  face,  it  is  pleasant  to  r^ect 
that  these  supplementary  agencies  will  come  into 
operation,  and  that,  b^  their  aid,  there  is  scarc^ 
a  man  in  all  this  empire  who  may  not  indulge  hu 
desire  for  religious  fellowship  and  instnicti<m. 

There  are  many  who  visit  on  clerical  iniqixitiea 

a  severitv  of  condemnation  that  they  never  thiak 

\olx[^^\u;i!i^Qn  other  transgreasoirs;  and  jet  wen 
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the  clergy  to  set  thcmselres  up  as  more  than  men 
they  would  be  dcnouncod  for  their  assumption. 
For  myself,  not  believing  in  the  divine  right  of 
priests  any  more  tlym  in  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
I  <^umot  affect  any  surprise  that  they  should  so 
uniformly  betray  the  signs  of  their  corruptibility. 
A  clergyman!  why  look  at  him: — ^has  he  not 
eyes,  and  mouth,  and  stomach  like  other  people  ? 
And  can  it  be  expected  that  he  should  be  indif- 
fer^it  to  a  good  dinner  and  an  untroubled  nap 
after  it  any  more  than  other  people  ?  He  is  a 
man  ;  so  are  you :  say  he  is  selfish ;  so  are  you : 
say  he  is  vain-glorious  of  the  lofty  office  he  fills ; 
so  would  you  be,  grumbler,  if  you  ever  could  by 
any  possibility  get  into  an  office  so  exalted:  say 
ho  is  fond  of  hunting;  I  suspect  you  have  no 
horse  to  hunt  upon,  and  therefore  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  sport :  say  he  preaches  sermons 
^t  he  has  bought  in  London  at  38.  6d.  a- 
piece;  go  to  chapel  and,  may  be,  you  will  hear 
t  sermon  which  is  not  even  bought,  but  has 
been  absolutely  stolen.  In  short,  if  you  expect 
the  clergy  to  be  more  than  men  you  will  be 
disappointed ;  and  if  you  think  that  the  process 
of  "ordination"  would  make  you  as  sacred 
as  yon  demand  that  they  should  be,  just  try  it; 
then  let  a  "  good  living  "  fall  in  your  way,  and 
ire  shall  see  with  what  pious  magnanimity  you 
irill  reject  the  proffered  bribe  ! 

No,  it  is  not  men  who  are  at  fault,  it  is  systems. 
SpcKsifio  abuses,  which  excite  occasional  outbursts 
if  indignation,  are  but  the  outworkings  of  general 
svils  for  which  not  the  few  but  the  many  are 
"esponsible.  In  this  country  the  clerical  office 
las  been  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  secular  pro-^ 
fcssion ;  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  religious 
enterprise  should  be  esteemed  a  secondary  thing 
when  compared  with  financial  and  social  advan- 
tages. For  this  general  evil  society  at  large,  and 
not  the  clergy  particularly,  must  be  held  account- 
able. Inaction,  and  the  inaction  of  public  opinion, 
have  contributed  to  this  result.  The  inherent 
tendencies  of  human  nature  have  been  engaged 
in  vitiating  the  "sacred  office,"  and  no  organic 
or  serious  resistance  has  been  offered.  The  humi- 
liation and  the  disgrace  are  complete  :  but  they 
art)  national  and  do  not  morally  attach  to  the 
narrow  circle  which  is  their  centre  alone.  The 
cure  must  be  national  also ;  for  if  we  wait  until 
the  clergy  shall  regenerate  themselves,  we  shaD 
simply  go  on  sinking  for  ever  into  a  lower  depth 
of  spiritual  degradation  and  impurity. 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  invites  abolition  is 
the  existence  of  lay  rectors.  It  is  a  scandal  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy  but  annihilation.  It  is 
monstrous  in  absurdity  and  in  sin  that  the  spiritual 
condition  and  interests  of  a  whole  parish  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who,  very  likely,  has 
no  care  for  religion  at  all,  who  is  a  mere  cash 
collector,  and  who  has  no  further  concern  in  the 
matter  than  simply  to  find  "  a  living  "  for  himself, 
whilst  the  "duties"  of  the  "property  "  are  com- 
mitted to  another,  who  receives  a  paltry  salary 
for  their  pertbrmance.  The  ecclesiastical  income 
of  A  pari&  is  £1,000  or  £1,500  a  year.  This  is 
pocketed  by  some  ararieioDa  old  landlord  who 


lives  one  hundred  miles  away;  and  the  poor 
wretch  who  does  the  preaching,  who  administers 
charity  to  the  poor,  on  whom  all  the  beggars  call, 
who  has  to  sustain  the  conventional  dignities  of 
the  situation,  may  be  thankful  if  he  gets  £150 
per  annum  for  all  his  sacrifices  and  his  toils ! 

The  whole  manner  of  bestowing  patronage,  too, 
needs  a  radical  revision.  The  best  men  fall  into 
the  snare  which  is  laid  for  them.  If  report  speak 
truly  there  is  not  in  connection  with  our  I^ational 
Church  a  better  prelate  than  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford. His  repute  for  learning  and  for  strong  intel- 
lectual power  in  the  mastery  of  theological  questions 
is  wide  and  substantial.  In  the  circle  where  his 
personal  character  is  better  known,  he  is  revered 
for  his  piety  and  esteemed  for  his  many  amiable 
virtues.  Yet  of  this  man  the  newspaper  press 
has  been  saying  things  of  late  that  any  but  a 
bbhop  (who  must  be  used  to  such  treatment) 
must  consider  harsh  and  morally  damaging.  He 
has  a  son  devoted  to  the  clerical  profession.  Of 
course  a  large  amount  of  ecclesiastical  patronage 
lies  at  the  command  of  this  good  and  excellent 
prelate.  He  has  the  feelings  of  a  father;  and 
what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  give  to  his 
own  child  the  best  things  that  chance  to  come  in 
his  way  ?  Yet  it  is  repulsive  and  depressing  to 
hear  that  within  the  narrow  space  of  a  very  few 
weeks  no  less  than  three  livings  have  been  given 
successively  to  this  young  gentleman  !  Pirst  of 
all  he  was  appointed  to  the  incumbency  of  Brein- 
ton,  then  to  the  rectory  of  Eaton  Bishops,  worth 
£500  per  annum,  and  then  again  to  the  rectory  of 
Cradley,  worth  £1,000  a  year!  In  the  presence 
of  such  facts  reflection  is  impossible — ^indignation 
will  have  its  own  way.  And  yet,  is  the  Bishop 
to  be  blamed  ?  What  father  would  not  act  like- 
wise ?  The  mischief  lies  in  putting  "this  power 
into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  has  his  personal 
ambitious,  interests,  and  failings. 

But,  truth  being  spoken,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  these  things  are  consistent  with  the  whole 
system  of  a  church  establishment  as  it  obtains  in 
England.  That  great  Institution  might  have  been 
devised  with  the  express  purpose  of  affording 
scope  to  the  ambitious,  the  arrogant,  and  the 
avaricious.  It  has  resources  of  opulence  and 
of  dignity  on  which  the  aristocratic  and  the  un- 
scrupulously aspiring  will  gladly  lay  their  hands. 
The  modes  in  which  its  vast  proper^  may  be  held 
are  unfavourable  to  anything  like  justice  and 
equity  in  its  administration ;  and  it  offers  a  peerage 
and  a  seat  in  the  high  House  of  Parliament  to 
the  most  successfnl  of  its  officers.  It  is  secular 
in  all  its  machinery.  It  appeals  pre-eminently  to 
the  selfish  in  all  its  servants.  It  commits  the 
most  fiagrant  iniquities  in  the  name  of  religion, 
and  makes  the  truth  of  Gtod  and  the  spiritual 
interests  of  men  the  means  to  social  aggrandise- 
ment, political  power,  and  carnal  glory.  These 
destructive  elements  must  be  removed  before 
purity  and  peace  can  be  expected.  It  is  some 
consolation  to  know  that  this  is  being  now  very 
widely  perceived.  On  all  hands  is  the  source  of 
the  evil  recognised.  Fuseyites,  Evangelicals,  and 
the  Broad  School  equally  yield  to  the  convictanii 
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that  a  groat  reform  in  the  mode  of  distributing 
church  property  is  demanded  by  the  spirit  of 
religion,  and  by  the  exigences  of  the  times. 
The  feeling  in  which  this  conviction  has  had  its 
origin  is  undoubteilly  one  of  theological  and  sec- 
tarian prejudice.  The  Evangelical  school  would 
reform  to  keep  out  the  Puseyites,  and  the  Puseyites 
woukl  reform  to  keep  themselves  in — but  they 
would  both  refonn,  though  perhaps  not  precisely 
in  the  same  direction.  That  tho  great  masses  of 
the  people  are,  and  have  for  a  long  time  been 
disgusted  with  the  abounding  corruptions  at  which 
we  have  just  glanced,  is  a  notorious  fact.  Their 
scorn  has  been  misunderstood  as  proof  of  an  irre- 
ligious disposition.  On  the  contrary  it  is  a  grand 
proof  that  their  religious  intuitions  still  exist  in 
activity  and  power.  Those  who  can  wantonly 
concur  in  abominations  so  flngrant,  may  be  sus- 
pected of  atheism;  those  who  contemptuously 
denounce  them  show  themselves  possessed  of  some 
reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  truth  and  for  the  holi- 
ness of  God.  The  people  are  never  atheistical ; 
and  tliis  is  one  great  reason  why  a  strong 
democratic  element  should  be  infused  into  all 
ecclesiiistical  organizations  and  corporations. 

T\'e  propose,  now,  to  bring  this  short  scries  of 
papers  to  a  close.  There  are  many  other  fea- 
tures of  tho  religious  condition  of  our  country, 
which  we  might  select  for  contemplation  and  cri- 
ticism ;  but  we  have  taken  some  of  those  which 
are  general,  and  we  prefer  to  leave  the  investiga- 
tion at  a  point  where  the  application  of  the  great 
principles  of  freedom  and  of  purity  are  broadly 
laid  down,  and  not  to  apply  them  to  those  minor 
details  of  abuse  in  which  classes  and  individuals 
are  immediately  interested.  So  far  as  we  have 
been  specific,  we  have  only  desired  the  more 
clearly  to  illustrate  our  main  views  of  the  spirit- 
ual, ecclesiastical,  and  social  sides  of  Church 
matters.  We  have  no  fondness  for  mere  captious 
antagonisms.  "VVe  are  no  revellers  in  abuses.  liVe 
desire  only  that  what  is  tnie  should  become  clear, 
and  that  the  stains  which  man  hath  imprinted 
should  be  removed  frotn  what  God  hath  made 
infinitely  beautiful. 

From  the  notions  expressed  in  the  scries  of 
papers  we  now  conclude,  it  will  be  gathered,  that 
we  regard  Church-world  with  a  loyal  respect, 
though  not  with  a  superstitious  dread.  It  has  its 
corruptions,  but  for  these  some  apology  may  be 
pleaded.  It  has  its  tyrannies,  over  opinion  and 
over  life,  but  these  are  supported  by  those  who 
suffer  Irom  them,  or  are  resisted  in  the  spirit  of 
tyranny  rather  than  in  the  spirit  of  independence. 
Wo  have,  therefore,  found  evil  in  every  good 
thing  at  which  we  have  looked,  and  we  have  exa- 
mined no  evil  thing  which  has  not  had  some 
elements  of  good  mingled  up  with  it.  Tho  lesson 
we  would  desire  to  urge,  as  the  result  of  these  in- 
vestigations is,  that  sobriety,  charity,  and  mode- 
ration are  the  best  tempers  for  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  Instead  of 
those,  we  too  generally  see  violence,  prejudice,  and 
&crco  Hl'Wi)!.  A  more  catholic  appreciation  of 
truth,   and  a  more  unbiassed  inspoctioii  ot  \k<& 


machineries  by  which  the  knowledge  of  the  trut]^ 
is  sought  to  be  promoted,  would  soften  those  bitto-* 
antipathies  which  so  commonly  and  injuriousL^ 
prevail,  and  would  present  a  picture  of  stalwa:^ 
sympathy  and  mighty  kindliness,  before  whi^w^ 
the  world  would  fall  in  glad  captivity. 

Though  wo  have  for  the  most  part  fiz«d  our 
gaze  on  the  dark  side  of  the  questions  that  haTv 
come  before  us,  we  have  not  done  so  exclusive//. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  arc  oooti- 
nually  babbling  of  the  decay  of  the  religions  ten- 
timent  in  society.  We  question  whether  church- 
world  was  ever  freer  from  gross  and  radical  cor- 
ruptions than  it  is  in  our  own  times.  Wo  qua- 
tion  whether  the  great,  broad,  universal  trntbiof 
Christianity  were  ever  more  generally  or  more 
heartily  believed  than  now.  We  do  not  beliere 
there  was  ever  a  period  in  the  history  of  oor 
country  when  tlie  number  of  worshippers  wai » 
comparatively  great  as  it  is  now,  or  when  the 
worship  indulged  was  more  sincere  and  more 
devout.  Certainly,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
activity  in  the  church,  and  inquiry  out  of  it|  wero 
so  common  and  absorbing  as  is  the  case  in  oor 
happy  days  of  noble  conflict  and  holy  aspintioD. 
Away,  then,  with  the  idea  that  religion  is  going 
out  of  fashion,  and  that  the  faith  of  the  people  is 
declining.  In  a  nation  of  saints  there  will  be 
many  hypocrites;  in  a  church  as  wide  ai  the 
nation  there  will  be  many  abuses.  But  the 
abuses  and  the  hjrpocrites  who  live  by  them  may 
be  put  together  in  the  smallest  comer  of  the  great 
temple,  and  the  mass  will  be  still  there,  singing 
with  fervour,  inquiring  with  honest  anjdetj  to 
know  the  truth,  and  presenting,  in  their  varioui 
ways,  a  sacrifice  of  homage  and  of  gratitude  to 
Him  who  personates  in  their  imagination  and 
their  faith,  the  Infinite,  the  Ineffable,  and  the 
Everlasting. 

True,  the  press  and  the  platform  ore  coining 
into  competition  with  the  pulpit ;  and,  for  a  time, 
perhaps,  the  rivalry  may  appear  to  be  to  the  did- 
advantage  of  the  latter.  But,  by-and-by,  and 
that,  we  trust,  ere  long,  tho  competition  inll 
cease,  and  a  healthy  and  harmonious  co-operatioa 
be  instituted.  ^\liilst  the  shades  of  con^t  last, 
let  the  trembling  missionary  remember  that  the 
pulpit  is  but  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  that  if  the 
work  for  which  it  is  designed  be  done  better  bj 
any  other  agency,  it  is  well  that  it  should  fall 
The  religious  life  of  the  world  is  not  dependent 
upon  any  mechanical  contrivances  or  official  fonnal- 
ities  for  its  sustenance ;  and  it  will  thrive  amid  the 
ruin  of  things  which  generations  havo  accounted 
sacred  and  essential.  But  we  believe  that  the 
pulpit  is  reserved  to  a  nobler  and  more  pkaaing 
destiny.  The  general  intelligence  and  mental 
activity  provoked  by  a  free  and  universal  litwa- 
ture,  will  be  an  effectual  barrier  against  vulgar 
assumptions  of  infallibility,  and  will  put  to  silence 
the  ravings  of  self-righteous  ignorance ;  but  the 
earnest,  the  enlightened,  and  the  devout  will  £v 
ever  find  an  audience  disposed  to  revere  and  to 
support  them  ;  and,  thus,  for  ever  will  the  ohnroh 
exist,  calling  the  world  to  worship  and  to  sain* 
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Op  coarse,  we  all  have  our  little  peculiarities. 

A  judge  or  chief  magistrate,  robed  in  the  iminu- 
ity  of  lus  office,  is  attacked  in  open  day,  on  his 
ngr  to  the  court  where  he  dispenses  the  laws  of 

^orious  and  almighty  republic,  and  beaten 
ithin  an  inch  of  his  life  by  five  or  six  of  his 
Unious  and  almighty  fellow-citizens.  He  arrives 
t  Ms  seat  pale  and  bruised — his  robe  of  immu- 
Ity,  as  typified  in  his  garments,  considerably  torn 
id  disarrayed ;  and  before  he  quits  the  hall  of 
ntice,  he  feels  called  to  arm  himself  with  a  six- 
looter,  in  order  that  he  may  be  in  a  satisfactory 
oaition  to  uphold  the  majesty  of  the  law. 

In  giving  judgment,  a  magistrate  is  usually 
Uiged  to  do  so  one  way  or  the  other.  A  Recoi'der 
ins  passes  sentence.  A  counsellor  against  whom 
16  judgment  goes  is  consequently  disgusted ;  and, 
npressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  illegal, 
e  takes  an  early  opportunity  of  telling  the  He- 
order  so  in  open  court,  with  running  comments 
od  considerable  of  a  rigmarole.  The  Recorder 
alls  the  Counsellor  to  hold  on !  The  latter  at 
nee  declares  his  opinion  that  the  former  is  a  jack- 
IB.  The  Recorder  makes  a  spring  from  the 
odicial  bench,  with  the  evident  and  undisguised 
ntention  of  punching  the  lawyer's  head.  The 
liter  draws  from  his  Vest  "  as  pretty  a  bull-dog 
8  ever  put  a  piece  of  cold  lead  into  a  fellow's 
read-basket,"  and  acquaints  the  Recorder  that 
e  is  ready  for  him. 

In  a  tea-garden  difficulty  the  police  are  said  to 
%ye  exercised  great  forbearance, — ^not  one  of 
lem  using  his  revolver.     This  humane  weakness 

all  the  more  remarkable  as  when  a  celebrated 
loivman  requests  the  public  to  "  pay  here"  too 
ten  in  the  same  establishment,  the  free  and 
ilig^htened  public  do  not  hesitate  to  fire  a  random 
id  inspiriting  shot  hero  and  there  in  the  outburst 
r  indignation  which  naturally  ensues — all  unde- 
jrred  by  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  women 
id  children  are  present  at  the  show,  and  squall. 

A  Senator  from  the  chivalric  South  having 
qnored  at  the  bar  and  successfully  invited  a  bro- 
ler  senator  or  two  to  liquor  at  the  bar,  throws 
ard  boiled  eggs  at  the  sacred  impersonation  of 
■ovemment  and  the  popular  will.  Within  the 
tiadow  of  the  capitol,  thus  ignominiously  is  da- 
laged  the  hat  of  tlic  representative  of  the  star- 
^>angled  banner.  The  populace  assembled  do  not 
edculate  on  making  any  demonstration  of  surprise : 
rhat  is  the  use  of  freedom  if  you  can't  take  liber- 
ies ?  But  the  senator  is  taken  into  custody,  and 
laoed  in  the  lock-up.  His  liquor  evaporates;  and 
e  resolves  never  to  survive  the  ignominy  of  being 
aaprisoned  in  default  of  bail.  Tears,  bona  fide 
rarellers,  course  down  his  innocent  nose,  as, 
shipping  out  his  penknife,  the  senator  stabs  him- 
elf — ^in  the  leg. 

These  are  a  few  lively  instances  of  a  general 
latore  at  this  present  time  running  the  round 
>f  the  English  (and  copied  from  the  American) 
Wo  say  lively  instances  of  a  general 


nature,  because,  beautifully  exhibiting  the  truism 
with  which  we  set  out,  they  are  a  few  of  a  thou- 
sand ;  and  because  we  have  no  desire  to  link  them 
with  more  isolated  and  idiosyncrial  peculiarities, 
as  exhibited  in  the  penchant  for  mutilating  an 
enemy  which  gives  tone  to  the  American  cha- 
racter, or  such  as  distinguished  another  senator  in 
chopping  up  a  nigger  alive,  with  a  meat  axe,  upon 
a  meat  block,  as  a  warning  to  all  niggers  not  to 
break  favourite  jugs  when  they  go  to  letch  water 
from  a  well.     People  who  do  not  understand  the 
working  of  ''peculiar  institutions"  may  say  that 
in  the  perpetration  of  this  latter  freak  the  Ameri- 
can nation  has  gained  for  itself  the  distinction  of 
furnishing  just  the  most  go-ahead  barbarian  that 
ever  belonged  to  an  enlightened  people ;  and  that 
taken  in  connection  -with  countless  instances  of  such 
calm  cruelty,  repeated  not  in  one  district  wholly, 
butbreakingout  in  frequent  eruption  over  the  whole 
face  of  many  states,  it  proves  an  amount  of  low 
brute   spirit  in   the  American  people  perfectly 
unparalleled  and  horrible  to  contemplate.     For 
our  own  part,  however,  we  arc  content  to  pass  them 
over  as  cases  of  mere  individual  wickedness ;  and 
though  they  are  reiterated  every  week  of  every 
year,  firmly  refrain  from  asserting  that  they  arc 
any  indication  of  national  temper.     And  as  to  the 
little  anecdotes  repeated  above,  we  should  never 
forgive  the  reader  who,   in   this  charitable  and 
fraternising  era,  supposed  that  we  meant  to  do 
more  than  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  wortliicst 
peoples,  like  the  worthiest  men,  have  their  little 
eccentricities  of  character.     If  any  one  remarks 
that  these  'anecdotes,  told  with  innocent  frankness 
by  the  American  press,  are  bitter  and  sardonic 
commentaries  upon  the  vaunted  liberty  of  American 
citizens,  the    majesty  of  American  people-made 
law,  the  political  morality  of  the  star-spangled 
and  striped  republic,  the  purity  and  grandeur  of 
Columbian  institutions, — all  which  are  shaken  in- 
sultingly in  our  faces,  with  scoffings  and  revilings, 
in  season  or  out  of  season, — we  answer,  What  is 
that  to  us  Britishers  ?     What  we  have  got  to  do  is 
to  look  at  home.     Look  at  Ireland.     Have  we  not 
deliberately,  and  for  a  series  of  generations,  em- 
ployed all  the  wisdom  of  our  Ministers  in  devising 
means  for  the  extermination  of  the  Irish  ?    Did 
we  spare  any  pains  Ax)  bring  about  the  famine, 
and  didn't  we  make  bonfires  and  rejoice  when  wo 
knew  that  the  finest,  and  most  industrious,  and 
most  grateful  pisantry  were  dying  of  hunger,  in 
heaps  ?     Didn't  Victoria  go  immediately  and  treat 
herself  to  a  julep  when  a  special  messenger  ar- 
rived with  the  news  that  the  fifth  thousand  man 
had  just  expired  ?     And  don't  she  make  Prince 
Albert  come  home  before  ten  o'clock  every  night } 
Besides,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  we  have 
our  little  peculiarities  too.   Notoriously,  time  was 
when  it  was  generally  supposed  that  it  took 
exactly  three  Frenchmen  to  defeat  an  Englishman ; 
and  at  that  time  the  memory  of  Agincourt^  aivd 
Marlborough,  of   oxa  Si£D}axqj^sq^<^  vcl^  \&s^\sir 
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parable  victories  on  the  sea,  were  glorious  and  of 
precious  memory.  At  this  moment,  however,  we 
arc  rather  of  opinion  that  it  would  take  three 
Englishmen  to  beat  one  of  our  gallant  allies ;  and 
as  for  all  our  splendid  conquests,  from  Cressy  to 
Waterloo,  from  Drake  to  Nelson  Duke  of  Thunder, 
they  are  detestable.  Now  that,  in  one  of  the  con- 
trary and  rapid-shifting  exigences  that  dapple  even 
the  history  of  a  century  with  a  thousand  hues,  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  England  to  make  an  ally  of 
France,  and  of  France  to  take  perfidious  Albion 
to  her  bosom,  for  the  accomplishment  of  one  great 
and  general  good.  Englishmen  are  taught  from 
press  and  pulpit  that  it  is  not  good  to  perpetuate 
our  glories, — that  it  is  immoral,  or  at  least  impo- 
litic, to  talk  proudly  of  the  power  and  honour  our 
forefathers  bequeathed  to  us  as  a  common  heritage 
— that  it  is  extremely  indelicate  to  hold  these 
triumphs  up  before  the  eyes  of  our  youth,  thus  to 
continue  in  them  that  martial  vitality  which  is  as 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  nation  as  any  com- 
mercial, intellectual,  or  even  moral  vitality  what- 
ever. That  is  one  of  our  little  peculiarities  at 
this  present  day ;  it  belongs  to  the  canting  order 
of  little  peculiarities. 

Another,  nearer  to  the  present  subject,  is  of  a 
similar  kind.  It  is  the  notion  that  the  most  delight- 
ful spirit  of  concord  and  unity  does  exist  and  must 
exist  between  Englishmen  and  Americans.  "With 
what  beautiful  and  touching  simplicity  do  I 
insist  upon  that ;  and  with  what  grim  humour  is 
it  acknowledged  by  my  brother  Jonathan  over  the 
pond !  And  how  we  believe  it !  How  I,  at  any 
]ate,  strive  my  hardest  to  believe,  and  succeed  in 
proving  it — after  the  manner  of  the  Royal  Society 
philosophers,  who  propounded  the  most  beautiful 
theories  to  show  to  King  Charles  the  Second  how 
a  fish  placed  in  a  brimming  basin  might  not  cause 
a  drop  to  overflow.  Thinking  of  those  old  bonds, 
Avom  by  the  passing  of  a  thousand  years,  which 
)-ct  bind  our  sympathies  and  aflfections  to  northern 
nations  my  brethren,  I  believe  at  once  in  new 
strong  bonds,  scarce  more  than  two  centuries  old, 
which  unite  my  brother  Jonathan  and  me.  I 
remember  one  of  my  bravest  sea-captains.  Sir 
(ieorge  Rooke,  sent  with  full  power  to  reduce 
Denmark  to  my  terms,  and  urged  to  use  it  rigor- 
ously by  my  ally  of  Sweden,  who  refused  to  do 
so ;  who  didn't  want  to  gain  a  brilliant — that  is 
to  say  a  bloody — victory  over  Danes,  but  went 
about  frightening  them  into  my  terms  with  harm- 
less noise, — with  fire  meant  to  bum  nothing,  and 
guns  with  no  shot  in  them.  I  remember  how  my 
greater  captain,  Horatio  Nelson,  who  spared  no 
other  foe,  most  anxiously  endeavoured  to  spare 
tlie  brave  Danes  the  moment  they  could  not  doubt 
the  victory  England's.  These  men  did  this,  urged 
by  the  sympathy  of  blood  and  brotherhood,  much 
more  than  a  thousand  years  old;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  if  the  Danes  had  gained  the  vic- 
tory they  would  have  done  so  with  the  same 
feelings  of  regret,  and  the  same  softening  of 
heart. 

Rut  can  I  think  thus  of  my  brother  Jonathan  ? 
Decidedly  not.  Looking  steadily  aa  a  British  lion 
should  at  the  question,  and  heedless  o{  Cbe  canV 


ing  hypocrisy  created  in  the  bosoms  of  imposable 
philanthropists,  I  need  not  the  light  of  this  com- 
parison, I  need  not  the  illustration  of  national 
peculiarities,  to  know  that  there  is  no  bond  of  that 
character  between  us.  That  miserable  Mr.  Hoi- 
lins,  who  bombarded  a  little  defenceless  town  in  the 
face  of  a  little  British  war  vessel,  both  utterly 
incapable  of  defence,  whose  mannikin  bloodj- 
mindedness  is  backed  by  the  American  cabinet  as 
elected  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  chadded 
over  by  the  people  themselves  as  a  neat  liWe 
"  take  down  *'  to  the  Britishers ;  that  momentoos 
Dr.  Cotman,  who  dragged  himself  into  notoriety 
by  catching  at  the  rapacity  with  which  his  coun- 
trymen swallow  any  absurdity,  however  ridicoloos, 
any  mendacity,  however  distant  from  belief,  wWA 
feeds  their  envy  of  the  country  whose  langnage 
they  adulterate, — these  and  the  signs  which  fol- 
low them  evince  that  no  bond  of  such  a  character 
exists  between  us.  Nor  does  the  universal  Yankee 
nation  pretend  that  it  does  exist;  and  abandoning  a 
theory  based  on  ties  of  blood,  of  close  brotheiliocd, 
of  language,  of  literature,  and  (to  a  certain  ex- 
tent) a  common  history,  and  yet  unwilling  to 
put  my  fish  into  the  brimming  basin,  to  see 
whether  it  really  does  not  displace  the  water,  I 
turn  to  another  theory— common  interest  There 
I  have  my  brother  Jonathan:  it  is  a  question  of 
dollars ;  and  now,  because  it  is  one  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  advancement  of  his  share  in  the 
commercial  schedule  of  accounts,  now  it  is  that, 
with  the  grim  humour  aforesaid,  he  acknowledges 
the  bond. 

Thus  the  British  lion ;  and  thus  do  we  indulge 
our  little  peculiarity,  constantly  endeavouring  at 
all  times,  in  all  emergencies,  to  believe  that  we  are 
on  splendid  terms  with  our  Yankee  relations,  and 
that  the  bowels  of  our  Yankee  relations  yeara 
towards  us.  In  order  to  continue  the  miserable 
delusion  we  wink  at  insult ;  we  submit  to  un- 
blushing rapacity ;  we  knuckle  under,  in  spirit, 
to  braggart  pugnacity,  to  a  pig-sticking  kmdof 
martial  ardour,  never  manifested  in  this  genera- 
tion with  a  spark  of  honour,  or  of  heroism,  or  of 
patriotism,  except  as  evinced  in  the  anxiety  to 
annex  any  territory  or  property  rcpresentable  in 
dollars.  Certainly,  these  are  out-spoken  words; 
but  because  they  are  out-spoken,  and  because  they 
are  unusual,  wo  believe  they  never  the  less  repre- 
sent the  reserve  opinion  which  dwells  in  the  inind 
of  the  majority  of  our  countrymen :  and  this  spte 
of  the  continual  crying  of  concord  where  there  is 
no  concord,  of  affinities  where  there  are  no  affini- 
ties, and  the  blessings  of  the  only  war£ure  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  us,  the  strife  of  commerce; 
necessarily  involving  a  strife  of  interest 

Although  there  is  little  necessity  for  it,  sbce 
our  press  teems  with  the  subject,  we  are  perfiedly 
willing  to  accord  greatness  to  the  Yantee  nation. 
Its  history  is  not  so  old  but  that  every  one  may 
know  it ;  and  all  who  know  it  must  view  its  begin- 
ning in  one  single  spirit  of  gladness  and  hoooor, 
its  establishment  with  burning  applause,  its  sub- 
sequent growth  with  wonder  and  admiration. 
We  look  back  with  as  much  pride  as  any  Amen- 
\  c»sl  ^s»i  Y^«iR«^  ^t  the  noble  bands  of  EDgUahmes 
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10  braved  perils  by  sea  and  perils  by  land  to 
tain  in  bleak  wildernesses  that  liberly  so  dear 
fheir  English  hearts ;  and  we  will  forbear  to 
Bst  that  a  nation  founded  by  such  men  must  he 
oat;  that  the  American  nation  is  great  be- 
lue  such  English  men  founded  it ;  and  would 
greater  if  it  were  more  worthy  of  them.  We 
>k  back  upon  the  Eebellion  with  shame,  and 
ide  that  it  is  to  the  shame  of  our  forefathers. 
1  a  nation  wo  have  humbled  ourselves  to  the 
iti  in  regard  to  the  part  taken  by  us  in  it.  Our 
Btorians  either  pass  over  the  period  of  its  occur- 
nce  with  a  few  shamefaced  remarks — conscious 
tilt  appearing  in  their  brevity — or  openly  and  in 
and  terms  condemn  the  infatuation  of  our 
lioy  while  they  applaud  the  heroism  of  the 
lonisls.  Over  and  over  again  we  acknowledge 
X  sin ;  and  there  is  not  a  man  now  living  in 
ig^and  but  will  even  eagerly  say  he  rejoices  that 
B  were  beaten ;  and  that  if  ever  Enghind  in  the 
nmg  endeavour  to  coerce  Englishmen  in  the 
^t,  that  he  hopes  she  will  again  and  again  be 
ttten.  Great  men  and  glorious  soldiers  were 
joj  who  fought  the  battles  of  Independence  and 
im  their  way;  and  it  is  out  of  our  very  eager- 
fls  to  acknowledge  this,  out  of  our  shame,  not 
being  foiled,  but  at  having  fought  in  a  quarrel 
mpracefully  provoked,  that  the  slick  descendants 
men  who  had  not  an  atom  of  that  little  pecu- 
irity  in  their  composition,  make  their  chief 
pital.  The  insolence,  the  brag  which  notoriously 
irks  the  American  character  date  from  it. 
Ify  licked  the  Britishers ;  and  upon  the  prestige 
that  fact  they  openly  insult  the  Britishers,  and 
Gike  aggressions,  political  and  commercial,  on 
e  Britishers;  and  to  keep  the  memory  of  their 
rolutionary  exploits  green,  and  to  show  that  the 
Jdng  spirit  exists  still,  Mr.  Hollins  bombards 
reytown,  in  presence  of  the  Britishers :  under 
rour  of  his  government,  and  to  the  delight  of  an 
iwholesome  majority  of  the  stripes  and  stars. 
"hilo  we — we,  like  wretched  culprits  as  wo  are, 
light  in  the  act  of  being  the  descendants  of  un- 
st  men  sufficiently  punished,  hang  our  leonine 
il,  and  surrender  at  discretion.  We  are  con- 
ious  that  we  were  wrong ;  we  know  that  we 
ere  very  severely  handled ;  we  arc  sensible  that 
ace  that  period  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
merican  Republic  have  vastly  increased ;  we 
xget  that  we  were  severely  handled  because  we 
ere  wrong;  we  forget  (and  so  by-thc-by,  do 
le  Americans)  that  they  were  Englishmen  who 
ught  against  us ;  that  they  were  men  of  that 
ronsides  stock,  whose  back  no  foe  ever  saw ;  that 
icy  fought  for  liberty;  that  they  were  not  Ame- 
cans,  as  now  we  see  them,  fighting  for  dollars 
id  a  sordid  aggrandisement.  More  than  all,  we 
EiTe  a  doctrine  current  among  us,  a  doctrine 
hich  the  best  men  of  England* s  happiest  eras 
ould  have  called  detestable  and  damnable,  but 
>  which  a  premier  of  the  realm  lately  gave  public 
Ihesion :  namely,  that  of  all  evils  war  is  the 
erst. 

The  result  of  this  is,  that  after  a  show  of 
anding  upon  our  dignity  more  impotent  and 
idicrous  than  any  such  attempt  could  hav^  been 


on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Yvetot,  we  submit  to 
be  bullied;  the  result  of  our  submitting  to  bo 
bullied  is,  that  our  Yankee  relations  ts^e  still 
greater  pains  to  get  up  a  difficulty,  which  we 
avoid  with  still  more  conciliation  and  humility. 
And  Jonathan,  chewing  his  cigar,  computes  that 
he  can  cow  us  on  the  shortest  notice. 

This  persevering  obliquity  to  insult,  this  ob- 
tuseness  to  the  windy  nature  of  those  explosions 
of  wrath  which  constitute  American  policy,  have 
had  an  ill-effect  upon  the  political  morality  of  the 
world.  Succcssfid  as  far  as  she  desires  with  her 
greater  neighbour,  America  finds  little  difficulty 
in  practising  on  the  weaker  ones.  For  the  flog  of 
England,  though  she  is  the  especial  object  of  hatred , 
is  not  the  exclusive  object  of  Yankee  insolence, 
nor  her  property  the  limit  of  Yankee  buccaneering. 
All  the  nations  of  the  Continent  have  experienced 
the  anxiety  (or  the  pretence)  of  the  Kepublic  to 
fret  every  petty  vexation  into  a  deadly  quan-el ; 
all  the  continental  nations,  perhaps,  save  Russia, 
between  whose  government  and  that  of  America 
is  now  discovered  an  extreme  sympatliy — or,  at 
any  rate,  the  sympathy  of  extremes.  The  last 
and  most  familiar  instance  of  that  aggressive  inso- 
lence of  which  we  speak,  is  in  relation  to  Spaiu. 
Spain  is  an  old,  weak  monarchy,  its  vitality  gone, 
the  spirit  of  its  people  dissipated  by  factions 
numerous,  vague,  and  rarely  understood,  and  the 
whole  country  without  a  thread  of  real  sympathy 
betwixt  it  and  other  European  nations.  But 
Spltin  owns  one  of  the  richest  islands  in  the  world ; 
it  is  situate  much  nearer  to  America  than  to 
Spain;  and  because  it  is  rich,  because  it  happens 
to  bo  near  the  Yankee  territory,  the  Americans 
insist  that  it  is  their  natural  possession.  No 
matter  that  their  own  real  territory  is  too  vast  to 
be  peopled  within  these  hundred  years,  even  at 
the  enormous  rate  of  increase  which  characterises 
it,  or  that  then  it  would  take  centuries  of  enter- 
prise to  awaken  its  fertility,  or  to  call  forth  its  trea- 
sures ;  they  desire  this  island  with  a  devouring 
greed.  And  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  com- 
mentaries upon  the  boasted  virtue  of  their  repub- 
lican institutions,  that  prospectuses  have  been 
printed,  a  joint-stock  invasion  company  created, 
and  thousands  of  shares  taken  up  by  the  citizens 
of  the  free  and  enlightened  republic,  in  advance 
of  the  operations  of  a  hired  army  of  marauders, 
destined  to  wrest  Cuba  from  their  prostrate  ally. 
For  all  this  while  they  call  Spain  their  ally  :  they 
cry  Peace!  peace  unto  her,  while  they  undermine 
one  of  the  last  pillars  in  the  ruins  of  her  treasury, 
diverting  all  the  surplusage  of  the  rich  revenues 
of  Cuba  to  the  establishment  of  defences  against 
"  annexationists."  The  cowardice,  the  dis- 
honesty, which  such  a  scheme  exhibits,  it  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate.  It  is  only  to  be  paralleled 
in  the  conduct  of  the  United  States'  Government, 
who  frowned  with  a  smilo  upon  the  enterprise  of 
their  constituents,  and  plainly  discouraged  it  only 
because  it  was  not  time.  They  knew  at  the  period 
when  the  joint-stock  invasion  company  was  esta- 
blished, that  England  and  France  have  interests 
in  Spain  beyond  the  sympathy  of  honesty  against 
rapacity ;  ihai  we  held  certain  cQui;^n&^  t]2i&  -^ctiks^ 
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of  which  depend,  in  no  small  degree,  upon  the 
conservation  of  all  that  Spain  possesses ;  and  that, 
also,  we  had  fleets  such  as  never  before  floated  on 
the  seas.  Nor  did  the  executive  share  in  ex- 
tenso  the  magnificent  valour  that  inspires  the 
chivalric  state  of  S.  Carolina,  which,  on  one  oc- 
casion, had  an  old  merchant  vessel  equipped  as  a 
man  of  war,  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  their 
private  independence,  and  licking  the  whole 
Union.     The  venture  was  not  worth  venturing. 

But  now — which,  we  hope,  renders  these  re- 
marks not  untimely,  and  the  forthright  expression 
of  them  not  uncomely — the  auspicious  time  Juts 
arrived ;  or  so  it  seems  to  our  Yankee  relations. 
All  the  fighting  energies  of  both  this  nation  and 
France  are  pledged  against  a  system  of  piratical 
aggression  scarcely  less  reprehensible  or  dangerous 
than  that  of  which  we  speak;  poor,  ill-governed 
Spain  herself  has  all  gone  out  in  a  forlorn  hope, 
to  get  well-governed ;  and  now  we  see  the  leffiti- 
mate  engines  of  American  policy  set  to  work. 
These  republicans,  who  vaunt  their  own  freedom, 
who  boast  that  they  will  one  day  extend  their  blessed 
institutions  into  all  the  rotten  old  monarchies  of 
Europe,  who  make  splendid  Fourth  of  July 
speeches  all  about  the  heroic  struggles  of  men 
who  dare  to  attempt  emancipation  from  the 
trammels  of  tyranny — these  men  now  deliberately 
harass  the  struggles  of  the  Spaniards,  and  do  not 
stick  at  subverting  all  the  little  liberty  their  allies 
may  have  won,  in  the  endeavour  to  negotiate  for 
Cuba,  or  to  pick  a  quarrel  that  may  enable  them 
to  acquire  it. 

The  question  standing  as  it  does,  however, 
(and  a  pretty  question  it  is  as  it  stands)  we  need 
follow  it  no  further.  But  though  we  are  not  vain 
enough  to  suppose  that  our  remarks  will  be  known 
very  far,  we  are  conscious  in  our  hearts  of  per- 
forming a  duty  in  speaking  plainly  on  subjects 
which  a  specious  delicacy  and  a  false  shopkeeping 
policy  gloze  over.  Wo  are  confident  that  we 
liave  spoken  the  feelings  of  a  great  majority  here 
in  England;  and  are  still  more  confident  that 
current  events  will  expose  the  fact  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  does  not  utter  the  sentiments  of  the 
nation  he  misgoverns  when  he  declares  that  of  all 
evils  war  is  the  worst.  Of  course  only  extreme 
instances  are  given  when  it  is  propounded  that  to 
be  bullied  into  acquiescence  of  an  injury  is  worse 
than  to  repel  it ;  that  to  stand  by  in  power  while 
dishonesty  is  abroad  is  worse  than  to  arrest  it ; 
and  that  to  die  fighting  is  worse  than  to  truckle. 
What  would  our  mighty  Cromwell  have  said  to 
this  little  doctrine }    And  we  all  the  more  insist 


on  the  views  our  readers  gather  from  these  para^ 
graphs,  because  the  Americans,  with  all  the  vas** 
resources  they  possess,  know  well  that  it  wiU  non* 
do  to  carry  their  policy  beyond  hectoring.  The^ 
are  eminent  calculators,  and  know  how  man:> 
cities  dot  their  lengthy  sea-border^  and  how  maftj 
ships  it  would  take  to  prevent  a  score  or  so  frof^ 
being  reduced  to  ashes.  They  know  in  what  &c^ 
tious  forms  their  great  wealtii  is  distributed,  end 
that  half  a  dozen  financial  crises  might  be  brongb^ 
about  in  as  many  weeks.  While  wc,  at  leii< 
know  that  in  science,  in  arts,  in  arms,  in  im 
national  vitality,  we  are  incomparably  more  power- 
ful than  when  we  conqueiml  conquerors  and 
subdued  the  world  in  arms.  Again,  and  ^Mit 
from  this,  a  greater  generation  of  men  now  liie 
in  this  island  than  England  has  possessed  noce 
the  days  of  the  Great  Eebellion.  A  thousand 
witnesses  of  fact  attest  it.  But  were  it  not  all 
so,  our  (individual)  song  should  be  the  same. 
We  know  that  love  of  country  is,  just  now, 
considered  a  sort  of  barbarism;  that  we  moit 
be  broad,  and  cosmopolitan,  and  all  that.  But 
we  are  proud  of  this  dear  old  land,  with  all 
its  vices  and  miseries — fast  ameliora^ting.  Ve 
exult  over  an  empire,  ours,  greater  than  theworid 
ever  saw,  judged  by  all  comparisons.  Old  times 
and  new,  in  the  course  of  three  thousand  yean, 
have  produced  mighty  intellects,  but  the  mistiest 
is  Shakspearc's.  Go  back  and  search  in  the  dost 
of  Greece  (for  so  it  must  be)  for  the  greatest 
philosopher,  and  Francis  Bacon  is  his  peer. 
Search  where  you  will  for  patiiots  that  haw 
regenerated  nations,  and  Cromwell  and  his  Iron- 
sides army  must  stand  in  the  foremost  place. 
Point  to  the  birthplace  of  the  great  conqueror, 
and  a  verger  of  St.  Paul's  >vill  show  you  the  com- 
mon tomb  of  one  man  that  foiled  and  anoth^  that 
conquered  him.  Prophets  are  not  esteemed  wise 
in  their  generation ;  and  if  no  man  is  a  hoc  to 
his  valet,  it  certainly  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
England  will  appear  great  in  the  eyes  of  the 
eternal  Yankee  nation.  But  all  things  have  thdr 
allotted  existence ;  and  when  England  has  Men 
from  her  present  high  estate,  America — not  the 
America  she  now  is — will  doubtless  record  all 
these  glories  while  she  inherits  our  empire.  Asd 
the  sum  of  our  remarks  is,  that  we  do  not 
desire  to  give  her  the  gratification  of  recording 
that,  for  all  England's  greatness,  she  truckled  to 
her  fall  under  the  influefice  of  a  bygone  generatioii 
of  Americans,  great  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden 
nutmegs.* 


•  Since  the  above  article  was  written,  we  learn  that  the  Geographical  Society  of  America  has  reported  to  the 
Government,  strongly  recommending  an  "  Inquiry"  into  tlie  tenure  of  the  Dutch  Possessions  in  the  East  Indies! 
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II  ears  of  a  stranger  in  a  French  town,  whether 
ta  P&ris  or  any  small  town  or  city  of  the  de- 
rtments,  will  be  assailed  from  time  to  time  by 
ihiill,  piercing  and  unintelligible  cry.  The 
[lables  "  V^ld  rvitri-i-i"  pronounced  in  a  kind 
■creaming  falsetto,  strike  upon  his  tympanum, 
t  carry  no  signification  with  them,  until,  upon 
pdry,  ho  learns  that  this  singular  utterance 
mmnccs  the  arrival  of  the  travelling  glazier, 
i  his  anxiety  for  employment.  This  peripatetic 
tdesman  has  nothing  very  prepossessing  in  his 
poarance.  He  wears  the  universal  blouse  of  the 
IHc  workman,  and  the  long  loose  trowsers, 
ashed  with  mud,  peculiar  to  the  class.  Upon 
t  head  is  a  close-fitting  cap  with  a  small  leather 
s-ahade,  and  strapped  to  his  back  he  carries 
•uddy-canstructed  wooden  frame  stocked  with 
MxeB  of  glass  of  various  size  and  quality.  Add  to 
ii  a  stout  staff  in  his  hand,  and  you  have  a  good 
«  of  his  outer  man.  So  soon  as  his  squeding 
ioe  is  heard  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  inhabitants 
^  to  examine  their  cracked  and  broken  win- 
ifB,  and  to  meditate  repair,  especially  if  cold 
la^er  is  coming  on.  He  will  obviate  in  a  few 
nutes  the  damage  done  by  wind  or  hail  or  the 
kwardness  of  a  servant — three  ruinous  and 
iCmctiYe  plagues.  His  opportune  intervention 
y  perhaps  save  you  from  cold,  catarrh,  rheu- 
Ktimn  or  something  worse. 
It  is  easy  to  see  by  his  black  hair  and  dark 
twn  complexion  that  the  travelling  glazier  is 
k  a  northern  by  birth :  he  is,  in  fact,  a  Pied- 
ntese,  or  a  Limousin,  or  a  native  of  some  one 
Die  southern  districts  of  France. 
BTe  has  listened  to  the  narrative  of  some  traveller 
wliom  his  old  mother  has  offered  the  shelter  of 
)  paternal  cabin,  who  has  told  how,  having 
ypted  the  trade  of  a  travelling  glazier,  he  has 
adered  through  the  world,  contemplated  its 
nders,  and,  at  the  same  time,  amassed  a  capital 
idi  it  is  his  intention  to  augment  by  a  new 
p.  Then  the  ambition  of  the  young  peasant  has 
IB  aroused ;  he  dreams  of  broken  windows  and 
I  glories  of  the  empire ;  he  sees  himself  already 
the  road  to  Paris  and  to  fortune,  and,  in  his  en- 
isifism,  he  cries  out  with  Correggio — not  "I  also 
a  painter,"  but "  I  also  am  a  travelling  glazier  " 
md  he  sets  forth  upon  his  travels  under  the 
iduct  of  an  experienced  compatriot  and  friend. 
EDs  ignorance  of  the  language  and  customs  of 
I  north  is  at  first  a  great  obstacle  to  the  success 
the  young  exile.  He  finds  a  difficulty  in  ex- 
iziging  the  broad  and  sonorous  dialect  of  the 
ith  for  the  mute  vowels  and  elided  syllables  of 
r  French  tongue;  nevertheless,  in  time  he 
ttrives  for  himself  a  jargon  tolerably  intelligible 
begins  as  soon  as  he  can  to  work  on  his  own 
oiint,  and  goes  screaming  along  the  highway, 
th  his  nose  in  the  air  and  his  eyes  (^cted 
rards  the  windows,  "  V'l^  Tvitri-i-i !" 
[t  requires  no  great  capital  to  set  him  up  in 
de.    The  whole  expense  of  his  outfit;  including 


diamond,  glass,  glass  frame,  hammer,  and  putty 
knives,  does  not  much  exceed  thirty  francs.  The 
emoluments  of  his  profession  are  computed  to 
average  about  two  shillings  a  day ;  at  favourable 
seasons,  when  the  housekeepers  are  bent  upon 
stopping  out  the  weather  in  order  to  make  all 
snug  for  the  winter,  he  gains  much  more  than 
double  that  sum ;  but  then  in  the  height  of  sum- 
mer he  has  but  little  to  do,  and  must  live  upon 
his  savings.  But  he  is  sober,  careful,  and  frugal ; 
his  association  with  the  dwellers  in  cities  has  not 
eradicated  from  his  memory  the  simple  and  pious 
precepts  of  his  parents,  and  thus  he  preserves  his 
integrity,  his  abstinent  and  temperate  habits,  and 
the  sentiments  of  religion.  He  generally  resides 
with  one  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  hires  a 
part  of  a  chamber  situated  outside  the  barriers, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Place  Maubert. 
The  wife  of  one  of  them  manages  the  domestic 
affairs,  and  stews  the  rice,  the  meat  and  potatoes, 
which  each  one  buys  in  his  turn ;  three  or  four 
pounds  of  leg  of  beef  will  suffice  for  the  meals  of 
a  whole  week ;  and  if  a  grocer  has  a  cask  or  bag 
of  damaged  rice  to  dispose  of,  he  finds  customers 
for  it  among  the  travelling  glaziers. 

At  the  end  of  some  few  yeai's*  wandering  the 
travelling  glazier  is  sure  to  be  overtaken  by  the 
home  sickness,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
directs  his  steps  towards  his  native  soil.  Arrived 
at  home  he  hunts  up  his  old  sweetheart,  marries, 
and,  after  the  repose  of  a  few  months,  starts  upon 
a  new  campaign  in  order  to  earn  a  patrimony  for 
his  future  posterity.  He  carries  on  these  expe- 
ditions from  time  to  time  until  his  limbs,  palsied 
by  age,  refuse  their  office. 

The  travelling  glazier  is  the  humblest  of  all 
the  members  of  the  great  family  of  painters  and 
glaziers.  When  a  painter  and  glazier  has  an 
important  commission  to  execute,  he  will  some- 
times engage  a  number  of  the  travelling  glaziers 
in  his  service.  On  the  other  hand,  there  aie 
many  working  painters  who,  in  the  winter,  whcu 
there  is  no  painting  to  be  done,  shoulder  their 
glass  frames  and  sally  forth  as  travelling  glaziers. 
Notwithstanding  this  mutual  exchange  of  position, 
and  in  spite  of  the  relationship  between  them, 
the  working  painters  and  glaziers  form  two  dis- 
tinct classes,  the  former  of  which  is  divided  into 
an  infinite  number  of  different  callings. 

We  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  East 
Indies  have  been  fix)m  time  immemorial,  and 
still  are,  divided  into  numerous  castes — bramahs, 
rajahs,  saaners,  chetties,  &c.,  &c., — each  one 
having  his  function  rigorously  determined.  An 
unfortunate  European  is  therefore  condemned  to 
entertain  an  army  of  domestics.  The  Bengalee 
who  blacks  the  boots  will  never  consent  to  handle 
a  broom,  and  the  valet  who  brushes  your  coat 
would  submit  to  be  thrown  headlong  into  the 
Ganges  rather  than  lend  a  hand  to  the  bearer 
who  carries  your  palanquin.  It  is  just  the  same 
in  the  large  ]^«dxitiai^  ^sA  ^e^s>xm^  ^^\;;i^$!Ck^s£ssL^3c^\ 
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a  multitude  of  workmen,  under  the  direction  of 
supervisors,  are  charged  each  with  a  single  special 
function. 

There  is  the  painter  of  rough  work,  who  daubs 
the  walls,  the  staircases,  the  wainscotting,  and 
panelling ;  there  is  the  ornamental  painter,  who 
does  the  signs  of  the  King's  Head,  the  Gray 
Goose,  or  Napoleon  the  Great,  as  well  as  imita- 
tion statues  and  foliage;  there  is  the  letterer, 
who  does  inscriptions  and  designations  of  all 
sorts ;  and  there  is  the  decorative  painter,  who 
counterfeits,  by  skilful  combinations  of  colour, 
the  substance  of  marble,  or  porphyry,  or  jasper, 
or  the  grain  and  veins  of  oak,  walnut,  Spanish 
mahogany,  or  acacia,  or,  indeed,  any  wood  that 
grows.  Besides  these  there  are  a  multitude  of 
other  exclusive  labourers,  whose  special  duties 
none  but  a  person  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  trade  could  possibly  recount.  A  proprietor 
who  gives  orders  for  the  restoration  of  a  di- 
lapidated apartment  is  astonished  at  the  legion  of 
workmen  who  defile  before  him  and  take  posses- 
sion of  his  house.  Jean  gives  the  first  coat  in 
dead  colour,  and  stops  because  the  second  coat  in 
oil  is  no  part  of  his  business.  Peter  paints  the 
sash  of  a  window  and  leaves  the  east  wind  blow- 
ing into  the  room  until  it  shall  please  Matthew 
to  come  and  repair  the  glass  which  he  has  broken. 
Jacques  gives  the  cornice  a  coat  and  then  gives 
himself  a  holiday,  while  Henri  consents  in  his 
turn  to  do  a  like  office  for  the  doors. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  when  the 
bill  is  presented  for  pa3rment,  the  account  is 
altogether  beyond  your  comprehension.  The 
long  columns  of  items  couched  in  technical  lan- 
guage defy  your  skill  and  penetration ;  and  the 
sum  total,  which  is  far  more  than  you  expected, 
has  to  be  added  to  the  ravages  which  the  painter's 
workmen  have  been  able  to  effect  in  your  cellar 
and  kitchen,  with  the  connivance  of  the  chamber- 
maids, to  whom  they  are  in  the  habit  of  paying 
assiduous  and  by  no  means  disinterested  atten- 
tions. They  are  notoriously  fond  of  pleasure, 
and  as  idleness  is  one  of  their  chief  delights,  their 
grand  study  is  to  labour  as  little  as  possible;  every 
now  and  then  they  are  off  for  the  purpose  of  diver- 
sion or  refreshment  at  a  coffee  shop  or  a  biUiard 
table,  and  they  will  smoke  with  a  pertinacity  and 
nonchalance  perfectly  oriental. 

It  is  in  the  absence  of  the  master  of  the  house 
and  when  they  have  no  one  to  overlook  their  pro- 
ceedings but  his  wife  or  housekeeper,  that  the 
working  painters  indulge  their  laziness  to  the 
most  scandalous  extent ;  they  sprawl  about  upon 
their  steps  and  ladders  in  theatrical  attitudes, 
giving  now  and  then  a  dab  or  two  with  the  brush 
— and  not  content  with  obtaining  refreshments 
by  wheedling  the  nursemaid,  they  will  lay  snares 
for  the  mistress  herself. 

"  What  an  insupportable  smell  of  paint !"  says 
the  good  lady,  as  she  enters  the  room ;  **  is  there 
no  means  of  getting  rid  of  it  ?" 

'^  Certainly,  madam,  nothing  is  more  easy," 
replies  the  foreman.  "How  do  you  generally 
purify  the  air  of  your  chamber  wheu  it  is  vi- 
tiated?" 


"  Well,  I  generally  bum  a  little  sugar  upon 
the  shovel." 

"Perfectly  right,  madam,  but  that  would  not 
be  sufficient  in  this  case.  To  banish  the  smell  of 
paint  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  oxhm 
dry  ^vith  brilliancy,  we  make  use  of  a  vary  am- 
ple and  economical  procedure  :  we  take  a  pint  of 
Cogniac  brandy  of  the  very  best  quality,  we  mix 
with  it  sugar  and  the  juice  of  a  few  lemons,  with 
a  proper  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  we  put 
them  to  simmer  on  the  top  of  a  stove  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  the  doors  and  windom  of 
which  must  be  kept  carefully  shut :  the  alcoholic 
vapours  disengaged  by  this  process  possess  tiu' 
qualities  both  of  a  mordant  and  a  desiocative,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  smell  of  the  paint  is  no 
longer  perceptible,  and  the  most  agreeable  odoors 
prevail  inst^." 

If  the  good  lady  of  the  house  is  struck  with 
the  force  of  this  reasoning,  she  inmiediately  pro- 
vides the  necessary  materials,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  workmen,  having,  according  to  the  recipe, 
hermetically  closed  the  doors,  are  grouped  com- 
fortably round  a  capital  bowl  of  punch,  and  winn- 
ing their  stomachs  at  the  expense  of  the  too  credu- 
lous hostess. 

There  is  another  mode  of  employing  the  mordant 
virtue  of  alcoholic  vapours.  A  painter  s  work- 
man will  pretend  that  the  mirrors  of  the  apartment 
have  lost  their  lustre,  and  that  it  is  indi^tensahle 
that  they  be  properly  poUshed  :  in  order  to  thw 
he  demands  a  bumper  of  brandy,  which  be  drinks 
a  sip  at  a  time,  tarnishing  the  mirror  at  intervals 
with  his  breath,  and  then  wiping  it  with  a  doth. 

Before  entering  into  the  jovial,  indolent,  and 
gambling  community  of  working  painters,  tho 
candidate  must  undergo  an  apprenticeship  of  to 
three  to  five  years.  The  young  man  who  has  sub- 
mitted to  this  ceremony,  gains  at  first  two  firan^^ 
and  a  half  or  three  fhmcs  a  day ;  if  he  have  a 
respectable  exterior,  and  if  his  chin  be  sufficiently 
garnished,  he  boldly  puts  in  his  claim  to  be  cci- 
sidcred  and  paid  as  an  accomplished  workman, 
and  backed  by  the  suffrages  of  lus  companioDi,be 
soon  gains  the  four  francs  a  day,  the  established 
wages  of  able  journeymen  painters.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career  he  is  dressed  in 
a  blue  blouse,  dirty,  stained,  speckled,  veined,  and 
spotted  all  over  like  the  skm  of  a  leopard.  A 
Greek,  helmet-shaped  cap  has  replaced  the  old 
one  of  painted  paper  which  he  wore  during  ^ 
prcnticeship ;  but  he  patronises  a  pair  of  lapi- 
dated and  patched  pantaloons,  in  which  he  stnt< 
about  like  the  ra^;ed  hero  of  a  bombastic  fuci\ 
and  his  feet  are  protected — to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion— by  '*  stope-pipes  which  9nuff  «y  th$  did «/ 
the  gutters:' 

If  you  have  a  desire  to  become  better  aequaint(>l 
with  the  journeymen  painters  of  Paris,  you  must 
betake  yourself  to  the  Place  da  Chatelet  on  any 
week  day  from  five  to  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing— or  on  Sunday  from  twelve  to  two  o'clock. 
The  first  assembly,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Comer f  is  a  daily  gathering  of  the  workmen  oat 
of  employment ;  the  second,  which  is  called  the 
\ClM^/>3^^<^iedto  the  disciUBion  of  tbeintcitf^ 
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of  the  fraternity.  These  reunions  have  occasion- 
ally been  proscribed  by  the  police  on  the  ground 
that  they  served  for  the  dissemination  of  revolu- 
tbnary  doctrines ;  but,  from  the  known  character 
of  the  journeymen  painters,  we  are  led  to  doubt 
very  mxich  the  truth  of  such  allegations ;  this  class 
of  workmen  being  much  more  given  to  ike  charms 
of  the  bottle  than  to  questions  of  social  philosophy, 
md  much  more  liable  to  transgress  the  laws  of 
temperance  than  those  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  order. 

Nevertheless,  the  journeymen  painters  and 
l^aziers  have  a  private  and  special  motive  for 
biking  part  in  dl  public  outbreaks,  because  on 
meh  occasions  they  have  an  opportunity  of  giving 
%  ffllip  to  business  by  breaking  windows  without 
Qie  danger  of  being  called  upon  to  pay  for  them. 
[t  is  said  that  on  such  occasions  they  are  found, 
together  with  their  friends  the  ambulatory 
gllaziers,  in  great  numbers  in  the  middle  of  the 
siowd :  their  only  weapons  are  pebbles,  and  in 
ibcharging  them  against  t^e  municipal  forces 
they  invariably  contrive  to  break  the  neighbours' 

When  the  journeyman  painter  is  fortunate  and 
provident  enough  to  save  a  little  money,  he  takes 
x>  himself  a  wife,  and  opens  shop  as  a  painter  and 
jlazier.  He  crams  his  '*  little  box,"  as  his  shop 
8  derisively  called  by  the  great  men  of  the  pro- 
bvion,  with  all  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
,  large  business.  Pictures,  prints,  statues,  and 
boorative  ornaments  attract  the  eyes  of  the 
mblic,  whom  he  boldly  invites  to  avail  themselves 
f  hia  well-known  skill  in  all  the  departments  of 
he  profession. 

Have  you  any  broken  windows  to  repair,  any 
ooms  to  paper,  any  furniture  to  clean,  any  frames 
0  gild,  any  floors  to  polish,  any  pictures  to  frame 


or  to  re-vamish — the  painter  and  glazier  is  ready ; 
he  will  perform  any  of  these  oflBces  for  you  at  a 
moderate  price.  Nay,  ask  him  to  paint  your  por- 
trait, and  ho  will  incontinently  arm  himself  with 
the  palette  and  colours  of  the  artist,  and  make  an 
attempt  upon  your  face  ;  he  prefers,  however, 
painting  a  tradesman's  sign  to  painting  his  face. 
He  is  at  home  with  the  Black  Bull,  fiie  Golden 
lion,  the  White  Horse,  or  the  Tomb  of  Saint 
Helena,  and  nothing  pleases  him  better  than  to 
have  a  carte  hlanehe  given  him  for  the  decoration 
and  embellishment  of  a  suburban  caf^  or  tavem. 
To  say  the  simple  truth,  he  is  often  a  man  of  real 
talen^  not  to  say  genius,*who  was  bom  with  a 
natural  taste  for  the  arts :  he  gave,  perhaps,  early 
indications  of  his  vocation  by  his  sketches  witli 
charcoal  upon  the  walls  of  his  paternal  dwelling, 
but  having  no  resources  to  draw  upon  for  subsist- 
ence during  the  necessary  studies  of  years,  he  has 
fallen  frx)m  the  category  of  artists  to  that  of  arti- 
zans.  Who  can  tell  what  intellects  are  thus  lost 
and  buried  for  ever,  from  the  want  of  the  neces- 
sary education  to  draw  them  forth  ? 

It  is  to  the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of 
artistic  talent  among  this  class  of  professors,  that 
the  splendid  appearance  of  the  caf^s  of  Paris  is 
mainly  due.  Many  of  them  have  been  metamor- 
phosed into  actual  palaces,  or  into  saloons  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth's  time,  under  their  hands.  They 
have  covered  the  walls  with  gilded  arabesques ; 
they  have  crowded  the  wainscoting  with  exqui- 
site figures,  and  filled  the  panelling  with  groups  of 
flowers.  It  is  no  longer  the  great  proprietors  or 
the  nobles  alone  who  build  gorgeous  dwellings ; 
art  is  submissive  to  the  wants  of  the  citizen,  and 
exhausts  its  most  brilliant  resources  to  embellisli 
the  place  where  the  modest  shopkeeper  plays  at 
dominoes  with  his  neighbour  for  a  cup  of  coflee. 
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SnroR  we  last  addressed  our  readers  on  the  cur- 
rent of  events,  a  mighty  expedition  to  the  Crimea 
ma  been  decided  on,  arranged,  and  carried  into 
sffect.  The  extent  of  this  "Armada"  is  abso- 
ntely  monstrous.  In  a  fleet  of  more  than  600 
reflsels  of  various  sizes,  covered  and  protected  on 
ill  hands  by  first-rate  men  of  war,  more  than 
)0,000  men,  among  whom  are  a  thousand  Bulga- 
lan  peasants,  who  will  be  of  valuable  service  in 
throwing  up  embankments,  digging  trenches, 
fco.,  have  akeady  embarked,  and,  at  &e  time  we 
mite,  have  undeniably  accomplished  the  first 
>bject  of  the  movement.  This  magnificent  enter- 
[iriae,  though  prepared  with  marvellous  celerity, 
tias  been,  so  flEu*,  carried  on  without  the  slightest 
loeident.  Every  precaution  against  disaster  seems 
!x>  have  been  thought  of  beforehand.  The  general 
nstructions  given  to  the  officers  for  their  guidance 
ore  exceedingly  dear.  The  men,  after  the  dis- 
nay  wrought  among  them  by  the  ravages  of 
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cholera,  and  the  incipient  discontent  occasioned 
by  inactivity,  are  full  of  enthusiasm  and  assurance. 
Sebastopol  is  generally  imderstood  to  be  the  desti- 
nation of  these  forces;  and  that  it  will  fall  before 
them,  unless  some  strange  and  unavoidable  cala- 
mity should  prevent  it,  who  will  doubt  ?  "  Better 
late  than  never."  The  procrastination  has  been 
long  enough,  heaven  knows;  let  us  hope  that 
now  something  grand  and  decisive  will  be  done, 
that  lost  time  may  be  redeemed,  and  that  popular 
suspicions  may  give  place  to  confidence  and  joy. 

It  seems  that  the  campaign  in  the  Baltic  is 
brought  to  a  close.  Immediately  after  the 
destruction  of  the  forts  at  Bomarsund,  the  French 
expedition  re-embarked  and  returned  home.  It 
was  said  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  would  return 
home,  also;  but  at  present  there  is  some  doub: 
about  this.  If  the  superb  fleet  which  was  placed 
under  his  command  shall  have  done  nothing  but 
what  has  been  already  reported,  the  \irQud.  ^w.thsi 
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Biasm  with  wliich  it  was  dismissed  front  our 
shores  was  most  certainly  a  blunder.  Granting 
that  the  blockade  has  been  perfect,  and  that  the 
bombardment  of  Bomarsund  was  admirably  done, 
we  are  not  convinced  that  the  immense  resources 
which  Sir  Charles  had  at  hand  have  been  applied 
to  the  best  purposes.  That  Sir  Charles  himself  is 
to  blame,  his  whole  history  and  character  declare 
to  be  impossible.  What  he  has  done,  he  has  done 
with  bravery  and  skill.  No  adventurous  vessels 
of  the  enemy  have  escaped  his  cruisers.  He  has 
navigated  most  hazardous  and  ill-known  seas 
without  a  single  notable  catastrophe.  When  he 
has  fought,  he  has  shown  what  British  courage 
and  British  coolness  can  achieve.  In  short, 
though  no  iiaming  laurels  will  await  liim,  should 
he  return,  he  will  be  received  with  every  mark 
of  confidence.  If  he  has  not  gained  the  immor- 
tality of  a  great  victory,  his  reputation  as  a  sea- 
man is  imtamished,  and  his  fame  as  a  commander 
is  confirmed.  But  why  has  not  more  been  done  ? 
Let  it  be  confessed  at  once,  that  the  whole  plan 
of  this  campaign  has  been  a  confusion  and  a 
blunder.  Before  Sir  Charles  took  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  he  strongly  advised  that  it  should  be 
composed  mainly  of  small  vessels.  Instead  of 
this,  the  largest  and  finest  ships  our  navy  could 
fnniish  were  selected — ^vessels  which  are  abso- 
lutely useless  in  the  narrow  and  shallow  waters 
to  which  they  were  sent.  When  ho  took  the 
command,  he  asked  for  the  co-operation  of  a 
small  body  of  troops.  This  was  considered  unne- 
cessary. Consequently,  the  French  expedition 
was  required  as  a  supplement,  and  this  expensive 
outlay  has  returned  nothing  but  a  heap  of  rubbish 
on  a  spot  comparatively  unimportant  to  the  chief 
objects  of  the  war.  The  mismanagement  at  the 
War  Office  and  Admirality  has  been  in  one  or 
two  instances  simply  disgraceful. 

Diplomatists  are  very  busy  at  the  courts  of 
Eussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  From  the  last 
letters  of  Count  Nesselrode  to  Vienna,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Czar  is  surprised  and  grieved  at  the  con- 
duct of  his  brother  of  Austria.  Prussia  soothes 
the  chafed  barbarian,  as  Austria  provokes  him. 
Whereupon  there  are  not  very  warm-hearted  pas- 
sages between  Austria  and  Prussia.  To  all  the 
world,  however,  it  is  now  apparent  that  the 
issues  of  the  great  conflict  cannot  be  radically 
affected  by  the  positions  which  may  be  assumed 
by  the  German  powers ;  and  to  the  wisest  and 
best  of  those  who  feel  interested  in  the  matter,  it 
is  equally  apparent  that  those  issues  would  have 
been  attained  with  more  ease,  honour,  and  satis- 
faction, if  less  anxiety  had  been  shown  respecting 
their  intentions.  Austria  has  entered  the  Prin- 
cipalities. Her  armies  are  the  pledges  of  her 
neutrality !  Her  audacity  is  the  sign  of  her  dis- 
interested good- will !  Omar  Pacha  is  exposed  to 
every  insolence  ;  the  provinces  are  treated  more 
like  a  captured  enemy  that  a  dear  protegi  ;  exiles 
from  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  are  taken  into 
custody  on  the  pettiest  pretences,  and  arc  handed 
over  to  condign  punishment ;  the  whole  bearing 
of  this  perjured  and  debauched  power  is,  in  short, 
that  of  an  invader,  as  oruol  oa  lie  vb  co\7Qi<&:j« 


03  cunning  as  he  is  cruel !    And  this  is  oar  ally/ 
— neutral  against  our  enemy,  active  in  eompro- 
mising  our  own  honour  and  success ! — without « 
public  policy,  but  full  of  the  subtlest  and  moi^ 
resolute  malice ! 

The  alliance  between  France  and  England  Las 
received  Imperial  recognition  and  more  tbn 
Eoyal  homage.  The  visit  of  Prince  Albert  to 
Louis  Napoleon  at  Boulogne  elicited  the  vaiui 
enthusiasm  of  the  French  People,  and  the 
unmitigated  hospitality  of  their  Emperor.  Mili- 
tary splendour,  religious  solemnities,  and  a  uni- 
versal social  joy  gave  eclat  to  the  incident  Aa 
far  as  appearances  are  safe  things  to  judge  by, 
never  was  cordiality  more  abandoned,  never  was 
friendship  more  sincere.  May  it  last  for  ever! 
We  could  wish  the  Imperial  friend  of  our  good 
Queen  bore  a  better  character,  but  so  long  as  he 
behaves  himself  well,  and  so  long  as  the  French 
people  will  have  him  as  their  representative  and 
ruler,  we  are  bound  to  show  him  the  conventiomd 
forms  of  respect ;  t^d,  through  him,  testiiy  our 
fraternal  sympathy  with  the  nation  in  whose  name 
he  acts. 

The  Mends  and  admirers  of  Joseph  Mazzini 
(and  these  may  be  found  in  every  town  of  every 
country  in  Europe)  were  startled  last  week  by  the 
announcement  that  he  had  been  arrested  in 
Switzerland.  Many  who  were  familiar  with  tlie 
thrilling  incidentir  of  his  most  remarkable  carr<-r, 
discredited  the  rumour  at  ^nce.  They  believe 
him  to  have  infallible  expedients  against  the  dis- 
covery of  his  identity,  if  he  feel  disposed  to  u« 
them.  Moreover,  he  is  a  man  of  God,  with  a 
mission  in  which  the  fates  of  nations  are  inyolvd, 
they  believe ;  and  so  they  "  trust  him  whore  tboy 
cannot  trace  him.''  It  turns  out  tbat  the  report 
was  false.  Where  he  is,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  out.  Certainly  the  Swiss  police  have  r.*  t 
yet  got  hold  of  him,  although  they  are  huntin? 
him  everywhere,  with  his  portrait  in  their  haink 
With  the  eloquence  for  which  he  is  so  famous 
and  the  dignity  which  is  a  still  more  notorious 
feature  of  his  character,  he  has  appealed  to  the 
people  of  Switzerland,  through  a  letter  to  the 
Helvetic  Federal  Council,  in  wliich  he  reproachw 
them  with  stinging  expostulations,  and  taunts 
them  with  a  serene  defiance.  That  he  is  safe  vc 
are  glad ;  that  he  will  live  to  see  his  dreams—no, 
not  his  dreams — say  his  faith — of  an  Itilian 
nation  realized,  who  does  not  pray  ?  It  is  a  nott  - 
worthy  fact,  that  the  objects  which  the  gnat 
revolutionists,  as  they  are  called,  have  at  heart, 
are  sanctioned  by  the  conscience  of  the  world. 
The  only  objections  that  are  urged  against  Ikm 
are  political.  That  the  peoples  they  plead  for  aiv 
outraged  all  admit ;  that  the  freedom  they  strive 
for  is  due  to  them,  none  venture  to  deny ;  but  the 
time-serving  and  the  timid  meet  them  with  tlie 
eternal  protest,  "  Not  now  !" 

A  couple  of  terrible  railway  accidents ;  musical 
festivals  at  Worcester,  Norwich,  and  Liverpool 
(the  last  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the 
magnificent  St.  George'^Hall) ;  the  completion  of 
a  most  bountiful  harvest;  and  the  raging  of 
i)jA\0[i<;Afis^\S2L London  (which  is  now  happily b^giimios 
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(wide)— constitute  the  only  topics  of  home- 
igence  which  deserve  any  notice.  About 
we  can  say  only  this  :  that  whilst  we  are 
jcd  on  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  but  rejoice 
le  other.  The  arts  of  peace  are  cultivated 
the  shocks  and  the  excitement  of  war. 


For  pestilence  wo  reproach  not  Providence,  for 
when  it  comes,  it  comes  as  a  retribution  ;  for 
bounty  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth  we  must  give 
praise  to  God  done.  What  is  evil  is  brought  on 
man  by  man ;  what  is  good  comes  direct  from 
"the  Father  of  Hghts." 


THE    STORY    OF    MELUSINA.* 

"  I  respect  the  secret  of  a  lady ** 

'*  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Juno. 

B.  DisiuETx — ^**  Ixion  in  Heaven." 

I. 

Melusina  the  fair  was  a  nice  little  girl, 
Her  eyes  were  like  stars,  forehead  pure  as  a  pearl, 
Crowned  with  nice  auburn  hair  in  the  nicest  of  curl ; 
And  Sir  Baymond  he  wooed  her,  that  nice  little  girl. 

n. 
"  Now  promise  me  true,  lovely  lord  of  my  soul, 
That  you'll  leave  me  my  Saturdays  free  urom  control, 
From  daybreak  till  midnight,  unbroken  and  whole ; 
Don't  molest  me  on  Saturdays,  lord  of  my  soul !" 

m. 
Sir  Kaymond  he  kissed  her,  the  pledge  was  soon  said ; 
Sir  Kaymond  he  kissed  her,  and  soon  they  were  wed : 
Fairer  maid  never  blushed  with  a  rosier  red. 
Braver  knight  never  knelt  when  the  vow  should  be  said. 

IV. 

Loving  hours,  loving  days,  loving  months,  rolled  away, 
And  the  knight  never  broke  on  the  pledge-guarded  day; 
"  She  hies  to  the  loneliest  chamber  to  pray. 
Or  to  question  her  soul,  on  the  pledge-gufiided  day." 

V. 

Comes  the  Tempter  at  last — **  Now,  bethink  thee,  Sir  knight, 
Of  thy  bed  and  thine  honour !     Consider  aright — 
How,  the  seventh  day,  she  quits  thee,  and  flies  from  the  light : 
'Tis  to  sin  and  to  shame,  idly  credulous  knight!'' 

VI. 

Now  knight,  to  what  pitiful  thing  hast  thou  grown ! 
Through  cold,  mildewed  chamber,  and  corridor  lone. 
On  the  day  which  his  pledge  had  confirmed  for  her  own 
He  seeks  her,  mistrustful  and  doubt-weary  grown. 

vn. 
To  the  donjon !     What  sees  he  ?    A  pool  flowing  wide, 
And  a  moumftil  mermaiden — ^his  darling,  his  bride, 
Who  had  leant  on  his  bosom,  had  lain  at  his  side, 
Is  a  splashing  mermaiden !    'Twcro  better  he  died 

vm. 
Than  have  sought  out  this  horror,  this  penance  have  known ! 
Poor  fairy !  for  some  long-past  sin  to  atone, 
She  was  changed  once  a  week  to  a  mermaiden  lone. 
Sir  knight,  you  must  die  now  the  secret  you've  known ! 

•  Curiosities  of  literature,  First  Series,  Article  **  Bomiaew*'* 
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IX. 


There's  a  horrible  cry,  there's  an  agonized  scream, 
And  pool  and  mermaidcn  are  gone  like  a  dream, 
And  Sir  Kajmond  sinks  down,  as  might  mortal  beseem. 
Heart-frozen  at  sound  of  that  agonized  scream ! 


LEKTOI. 


British  husband !  you  smile,  but  pray  deign  to  be  taught  too — 

Never  go  for  to  pry  into  things  you  don't  ought  to ; 

Ten  chances  to  one,  you  don't  find  what  you  looked  for, 

But — you  can't  tell  what  awkward  discoyeries  you're  booked  for 
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Bribery,  or  the  Political  Curse:  with  Suggestions  for  hood;  or,  deeming  snob  a  project  too  oTerwIidining, 
its  Cure.  By  Gibson  Fox.  Maidstone :  J.  Brown,  might  prefer  to  abandon  interference  altogether  with  in 
London :  R.  Theobald.  undertaking  foreign  to  the  legitimate  sphere  of  snch  i 

motley  group  as  that  which  constitutes  the  Pariiiment 
Ik  the  composition  of  a  working-man  upon  such  a  of  England. 

subject  aB  that  of  Bribery  w^  natmuU^^  ^  ^  ^^       ^  ^  ^^  ^     i^ ;, 

home  truths  delivered  m  a  straightforward  man-         ^  ^  ^         ^ 

ner,  and  m  this  case  we  are  not  disappointed.  ""^  ~*  *^**">  au.^x  a^j^njaj^o  w  uo»ixi*vx*  *«« 
xri  17^  "v.^\it!;4^«  n^^^  a«^l«  -f^ii^  ^\.;au  than  the  occasion  demands.     There  are  many  of 
Mr.  JFox,  who  writes  m  a  eood  oaxon  style,  wnicn  .1.      i  j    •  i»       •  i.  •  •        — :*-  *# 

Bribery  whenever  it  is  brought  into  action  in 
affairs    civil,    municipal,    parochial,    or    parlia- 
the  second  sets  forth    at    some 


heard  from  it  denunciations  against  the  taking  of 
a  bribe  or  the  corrupting  of  a  voter.  We  m 
but  concur  with  him,  however,  in  the  general 
view  which  he  has  taken  of  this  part  of  hu  sub- 
ject, and  willingly  endorse  the  satire  which  be 
has  launched  against  the  suicidal  venality  of  our 


mentary — and 

length  those  remedies  which  he  conceives  might 
wi^  the  most  justice  and  efficiency  be  adopted 

for  its  repression.    He  is  rather  severe  agcunst  x   v  j- "'     t  •  i.  *v  '  i^^nf 

the  ertabUshed  priesthood,  whom  he  evilentty  'W"*^>^~%  In  Bumimngup  at  thock«of 
regards  as  powerM  upholders  of  the  present  sys-  j  ^^  ^^  ''^^^  ^^  eloquentiy  lemarkfl :- 
tem.  He  brings  them  to  book  on  the  score  of  |  There  is  no  way  of  ridding  ourselves  of  this  pofititti 
their  well-known  countenance  and  support  of  the  |  nee,  but  by  cultivating  its  correlative  virtue,  poKticd 
present  corrupt  practices,  and  on  the  marked  '  integrity.  Man*s  noble  destiny,  the  power  and  dignitjoir 
absence  of  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  take  ad- 1  J^is^^ental  and  moral  constitution,  the  honour  attocW 
J.  !•  xi:  -j^       xT_  ^  VI*    (to  the  performance  of  his  duties,  the  pleasure  offfls- 

vantage  of  the  position  they  occupy  as  public  L  barging  his  responsibilities,  his  power  of  self-iIllproT^ 
teachers  to  impress  the  voter  with  a  sense  of  the  ment,  and  his  natural  claim  to  all  that  can  adom  loi 


moral  obligation  he  is  under  to  exercise  his  fran- 
chise according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 
He  charges  ^em  with  the  despicable  trick  of 
perverting  the  flow  of  posthumous  benevolence  so 
as  to  convert  even  that  into  a  bribe.     He  says, 

Taking  hold  of  the  charities,  tliey  colour  the  bread 
and  the  beef,  and  to  such  as  can  swear  by  that  colour, 
the  generous  provisions  of  the  disinterested  dead  are 
granted,  irrespective  of  any  amount  of  h^-pocrisy  it  may 
have  cost  the  recipients;  whilst  stem  and  uncompro- 
mising integrity  is  sent  empty  away,  and  godliness  left 
to  warm  itself  with  rags.  The  first  to  persecute,  the 
last  to  instruct,  they  have  always  been.  Denied  advance- 
ment by  their  creed-— they  presume  that  the  motto,  "  On- 
ward !"  ought  not  to  be  allowed  elsewhere.  Obtaining  their 
livelihood  from  one  of  the  most  corrupt  institutions  in 
existence,  they  carry  the  infection  into  our  political  sys- 
tem ;  and,  as  though  it  would  not  do  to  allow  the  glaring 
defects  of  the  church  to  stand  alone  to  their  shame,  they 
e/ideavour  to  make  the  Parliament  as  bad ;  lest  the  Par- 

UameDt,  as  their  master,  should  be  led  to  adopt  such'  tj*is    Y   i.  v  1.    •* ^"«~'  IiT"        1    •"- 

reforms  as  would  amount  to  au  enure  ieooik%ViVLt\ioTi  oi\^]^o?^  would  tirat  abolish,  u  posuDie,  the  «i8hiTiBg 


^xalt  his  personal  character,  must  be  among  the  eleoMoti 
presented  to  his  thoughtfulness,  if  we  hope  to  attiio  t 
higher  and  happier  condition.  The  purest  motives,  the 
highest  objects,  must  be  cultivated  as  the  only  means  l^ 
which  his  present  grovelling,  mean,  and  debased  eon^ 
tion  can  be  radically  changed,  and  the  entire  system  of 

false  incentives  supplanted The  evil  is  now  being 

felt  by  those  who  have  the  power  of  redress ;  its  reform 
i:annot,  it  is  true,  be  accomplished  in  a  day;  mmj 
things  are  necessary  to  be  done  ere  the  curse  will  W 
Hotted  out ;  but,  more  or  less,  every  element  of  nttioitfl 
regeneration  is  now  in  operaticm.  The  issue  nvsi 
depend  upon  the  faithfiilness  of  those  whose  judgments 
ure  right.  But  when  the  voice  of  the  people  is  once 
beard  in  condemnation  of  the  wrong,  custom  will  no 
longer  urge  its  vain  pretext ;  interest  will  no  man  te 
able  to  force  its  uxgust  demands ;  wealth  sh^  be  oob* 
fined  to  its  proper  sphere ;  and  government,  do  longer* 
trade,  shall  be  an  institution  for  the  good  c2  the  peopli' 

To  bring  about  this  desirable  and  it  is  to  be  hqiel 
ultimately  practical  state  of  things,  our  woridflg- 


its  resoarees^  an  entirely  new  mode  of  8e\ec\iug  '\\Ai^T\e%v\ViA3i»sii^  ^  PoifVi^  <*  ^  &UL  humbugs  that  hm 
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isped  and  mutilated  the  body-politic  beyond 
jrthing  else."     A  party,  he  says, 

I  its  creed,  defining  with  geometrical  precision  its 
mdaries.  It  proceeds,  compass  in  hand,  to  define  the 
let  circle  within  which  knowledge  and  freedom  of 
ion  are  to  find  employment  To  exceed  its  limits  at 
;o  destroys  its  ohject,  by  violating  one  or  both  of  the 
idltions  of  its  existence,  which  are  that  all  truth  is 
itained  within  the  scope  of  its  articles,  or  that  those 

0  believe  in  it  desire  no  further  knowledge.  The  first 
plies  infalUbility ;  the  second  a  disqualification  to  learn 
rhat  is  truth.**  One  of  tliese  positions  must  be  ac- 
ited  by  those  who  adopt  the  finality  of  a  creed. 

lereforc  he  would  put  an  end  to  party  and 
bablish  independent  action — silencing  at  once  all 
pular  ** cries"  and  watchwords  by  which  un- 
inking  gulls  are  led  by  the  nose,  and  sending 
em  in  search  of  a  reason  for  what  they  do. 
ley  have  to  select  representatives,  in  other  words 
constitute  the  governing  power.  Says  the 
orking-mau. 

In  the  selection  of  men,  therefore,  for  parliamentary 
ities,  let  the  most  important  consideration  be,  to  ascer- 
in  whether  they  are  characterised  by  such  liberality  of 
dgment  as  would  render  tliem  competent  to  assist  in 
inging  about  whatever  changes  circumstances  may 
lint  out  to  be  desirable  and  safe, — instead  of  the  old 
id  worn-out  demand,  for  unconditional  fixity  to  the 
eed  of  a  party,  which  has  served  the  double  purpose  of 
ofirming  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  people, 
id  of  forming  a  screen  behind  which  rulers  have  reci- 
t)eal]y  bribed  and  mutually  shared  in  the  plunder  of 
e  nation. 

In  the  next  place  he  would  have  the  law 
gainst  bribery  rendered  more  clear,  simple,  and 
isily  available — and  he  looks  forward  to  the 
easure  of  Lord  John,  which  was  before  the 
)U8e  when  he  wrote,  as  a  boon  to  the  nation, 
id  worthy  of  being  received  with  grateful 
lanks  by  his  countrymen.  Perhaps,  at  the  pre- 
tnt  moment,  he  is,  like  ourselves,  inclined  to 
igard  that  measure,  which  exists  only  in  the  form 
•  an  experiment  for  a  single  year,  in  a  less  favour- 
>le  light.  He  next  suggests  the  ballot  as  an 
uportant  auxiliary  in  working  the  desired 
langes  in  our  electoral  system.  Here  he  is  on 
vce  ground,  and  argues  well  and  efficiently 
i;ainst  the  preposterous  objection  to  the  ballot 
hich  has  been  got  up  and  so  pertinaciously  main- 
ined  on  the  pretended  score  of  its  un-English 
laracter.  Other  objections  to  the  ballot  are 
indled  with  equal  skill,  and  with  a  kind  of 
raightforward  logic  impossible  to  parry  and  not 
kely  to  be  fSairly  met  by  its  opponents.  His 
5xt  remedy  is  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  fran- 
uae,  a  reform  beyond  all  others  the  most  im- 
irtaoit,  because' the  source  of  all  the  mischief  lies 

1  the  smallness  of  constituencies,  which  have 
)Ter  yet  been  too  bulky  for  individual  pockets  or 
ub  purses.  Here,  though  we  agree  with  him 
L  the  main,  we  find  ourselves  at  issue  on  some 
inor  points  with  Mr.  Fox.  "We  would  have,  if 
e  knew  how  to  accomplish  it,  the  franchise 
sneral,  but  by  no  means  universal.  We  have  no 
>tion  of  delegating  a  responsibility  really  the 
loet  important  that  can  devolve  upon  a  citizen 
I  the  habitual  drunkard,  the  gambler,  the  bully, 
te  aedocer,  the  knaye,  or  eren  to  the  obtuse,  im- 


pratttcable,  and  unmitigated  blockhead.  Wo 
would  rend  it  from  the  scoundrels  in  higli  places 
as  readily  as  we  would  withhold  it  from  the  in- 
corrigible vagabond  who  preys  upon  society — the 
wretch  who  smashes  his  wife  by  way  of  pastime 
— the  tramp  who  roams  the  country  to  rob  his 
fellows — and  the  unprincipled  quack  who  would 
poison  them  for  a  shilling  and  three-halfpence. 
The  enfranchisement  of  these  gentry  would  tend 
only  to  fill  the  House  of  Commons  with  knaves 
and  incapables,  and  we  verily  believe  would  ope- 
rate decisively  in  checking  tiiat  popular  progress 
the  advance  of  which  is  the  most  encouraging 
sign  of  the  time.  Like  our  author,  we  would 
abolish  the  property  qualification,  but  only  to 
establish  another — a  qualification  of  character  and 
intellect.  We  would  have  the  possession  of  the 
franchise  an  honourable  distinction,  which  any 
man  of  sound  moral  character  and  average  mental 
culture  might  casUy  obtain,  but  from  which  the 
rascally  pests  who  disgrace,  demoralise,  and 
plunder  mankind  should  be  irrevocably  shut  out. 
Moreover,  we  would  have  it  an  educational  dis- 
tinction as  well — ^to  some  small  extent — because 
a  man  who  in  our  day  cannot  read  a  newspaper, 
or  sign  his  name,  is  voluntarily  ignorant  and 
ought  not  to  expect  to  influence  the  national 
councils.  This  may  be  regarded  as  impossible 
and  simply  Utopian — but  it  is  really  a  question 
whether  tne  machinery  does  not  already  exist, 
which  were  the  fiat  sent  forth,  would  reduce  it  to 
an  actual  fact  in  the  space  of  a  single  recess.  But 
we  have  wandered  from  our  text. 

Speaking  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  Mr.  Fox 
says — and  his  observations  here  are  worth  remem- 
bering:— 

Those  who  glory  in  the  present  mode  of  contesting 
elections  seem  to  exult  in  the  idea  that  alteration  is  im- 
possible ;  that  the  franchise  only  regulates  the  price  and 
does  not  affect  the  principle ;  in  support  of  which  they 
triumphantly  quote  the  reform  bill  of  1832,  as  having 
only  increased  the  evil  it  was  to  have  suppressed.  But 
that  reform  bill,  though  an  alteration  of  the  franchise, 
was  not  a  proper  ac^ustment  of  it,  its  framer  having 
clung  tenaciously  to  a  false  principle— political  favourit- 
ism. It  conferred  privileges  without  reference  to  claims. 
Abandoning  the  dictates  of  justice,  it  threw  the  tremen- 
dous responsibilities  of  limited  authority  upon  the  shifting 
basis  of  accident,  and  madly  transferred  the  principle  of 
accountability  to  "  stocks  and  stones."  How  was  it  to  bo 
expected  that  such  a  scheme  would  operate?  "Why,  that 
the  state  having  made  one  part  of  the  community  free 
and  the  other  slaves,  the  emancipated  section  would  hold 
themselves  irresponsible  to  tliose  who,  so  far  Arom  being 
boimd  by  connecting  links,  were  not  men  at  all,  according 
to  act  of  parliament ;  and  so  the  common  slang  runs, 
when  parties  are  being  canvassed  for  tlieir  votes,  **  I  have 
a  right  to  do  what  I  like  with  my  vote  ;**  and  when  them 
is  no  appearance  of  a  third  man,  "  we  ain't  going  to  bo 
done  out  of  our  rights  and  privileges.  We  wiU  have 
another  man  ;**  which  simply  means  that  the  reform  bill 
only  divided  the  plunder  of  the  nation  among  a  greater 
number  of  political  criminals  ; — only  taxed  the  ingenuity 
of  committees  in  buying  more  economically,  and,  instead 
of  curing  the  disease,  extended  the  disorder. 

This  is  the  old  argument,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  we  know  of,  for  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  put  in  a  rather  novel  and  striking 
Hght. 

In  QondosigDi  Mr.  Fox  discai^f^  tha  fnJtiV^ 
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Cfhication  in  rcfcreucc  to  its  efrects  upon  political 
purity  ;  and  he  shows  what,  alas!  is  true  enough, 
that  numberless  instances  are  not  wanting  wluro 
tlic  best  educated  have  been  the  most  comiifct 
Without  undervaluing  the  advantages  of  education , 
he  expresses  his  opinion  that  there  is,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  sufficient  knowledge  among  the  working 
classes  to  accomplish  the  political  purity  of 
electors ;  and  he  calls  upon  them  to  do  their  o^^  n 
work. 

You  have  waited  long  enough  for  others  to  do  it  foi' 
you,  and  you  may  wait  longer  still ;  therefore,  set  abcukt 
your  own  work ;  if  you  want  it  done  well,  do  it  yoiu*solvos. 
Begin  by  meeting  together  to  discuss  questions  of  govern 
ment,  by  supporting  the  press,  that  is,  the  pure  aiiil 
honest  portion  of  it;  and  wliilst  you  are  careful  to  pre- 
serve your  political  conduct  from  any  taint  of  exclusi^  e 
dealing,  never  fail  to  let  your  power  be  felt  when  orgfiti  - 
ised  tyrants  are  striving  to  run  honest  tradesman 
aground.  .  .  .  Your  abilities,  rightly  guided,  in  tbf 
various  directions  they  may  be  employed,  may  bo  mero 
than  equal  to  tbe  whole  force  of  the  coiTupt  intiucnc e^ 
that  now  keep  the  nation  in  a  most  abject  state  of  si  i - 
vility. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Fox  does  not  hope  too  much 
of  the  working  men  of  England.  Let  us  recom- 
mend them  to  procure  his  book ;  it  is  publishi  d 
by  the  Maidstone  Eeform  Association,  at  a  modt^ - 
rate  price,  and  is  full  of  that  kind  of  political  in- 
formation which  all  candidates  for  the  suffrage 
ought  to  have  at  their  fingers'  end.  It  is  furtht  r 
written  in  a  manly  style  and  in  a  spirit  highly 
creditable  to  its  author. 


The  True  Scriptural  Sabbath  vindicated  and  enforce' f, 
and  the  AtUi-Scriptural  Character  ofxchat  ie  callvd 
"  The  Christian  Sabbath"  exposed,  dc,  <fc.  lU' 
II. Hamilton, M.D.,F.KS.E.  Edinburgh:  Suther- 
land and  Knox.  London :  Sirapkin,  Mai*shall,  aiul 
Co.  1854. 

This  little  work,  which  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  is  the  result  of  serious  and  honest  convic- 
tion, presents  matter  for  consideration  of  a  rather 
curious  and  suggestive,  and  to  most  minds  of  n 
novel  character.  The  author  boldly,  and  we  arc 
bound  to  believe,  conscientiously,  abjures  all  tlie 
popular  religious  notions  of  the  last  two  hundrcfl 
years,  at  least  on  the  subject  of  what  is  called  tlie 
Christian  Sabbath.  The  work  professes  to  be  n 
review  of  Professor  Miller's  late  pamphlet  on  tlie 
**  Physiology  of  the  Sabbath,"  but  as  we  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  that,  we  are  in  nL> 
condition  to  judge  of  the  critical  strictures  upon 
it,  and  shall,  therefore,  limit  ourselves  to  a  very 
brief  notice  of  what  most  people  would  be  inclined 
to  call  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Mr.  Hamilton  t^ 
the  expression  of  which  he  has  been  instigated  by 
the  publication  of  the  Professor's  lectures.  To 
come  to  the  point  at  once,  we  may  quote  tv^  o 
propositions  by  the  writer,  setting  forth  the  chid 
peculiarity  of  his  views.  The  first  is,  that  th^ 
keeping  holy  of  the  Sabbath  day  is  not  a  duty  ffj 


to  establish  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
greatest  authorities  of  all  times,  who  have  written 
fi'om  the  second  centuiy  until  now — from  Ignatim 
and  Justin  Martyr  down  to  Archbishop  Whstely 
and  Macaulay.  "Wo  suspect  that  their  united 
sanction  will  go  but  little  way  in  unsettliDg  tk 
general  religious  feeling  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
If  it  be  asked  what  kind  of  sabbatism  it  is  vhick 
constitutes  the  repose  of  the  true  ChriBtian,  we 
must  reply  that,  according  to  our  author,  it  is  that 
rest  of  the  believer  spoken  of  by  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles — the  rest  (Taf^fiaritrfjioQ — which  remaiDcth 
to  the  i^eople  of  God.  This,  he  teadics  us,  is  jnt 
excellence,  the  believer's,  the  Christian's  iibhiih; 
it  consists  in  resting  from  one's  own  works  (the 
working  out  of  one's  own  redemption)  in  the 
complete  work  of  Christ — and  other  sabbath  there 
is  none.  This,  it  will  be  adndtted,  is  taking  high 
ground  ;  and  we  are  bound  in  fairness  to  remark 
that,  singular  as  the  author's  position  appears, 
all  tilings  considered,  he  has  entrenched  himself 
round  with  reasons  and  arguments,  scriptmal  and 
other,  which  we  do  not  feel  secure  of  overthrov- 
ing  even  had  we  time  to  tackle  them. 

Another  rather  startling  theory  of  Dr.  Hamiltta, 
though  we  do  not  see  that  it  has  much  to  do  with 
the  Sabbath — is  his  definition  of  man  as  a  creature 
compounded  of  body,  soul,  and  (only  in  some 
cases)  spirit.  Man,  ho  sa3rB,  was  originally 
created  a  compound  of  body  and  soul — two  great 
principles,  and  no  more,  and  hence,  in  scriptare 
he  is  frequently  designated  a  touUcal  mtur- 
^ySpwiroc  xjwxiKoc ;  but  the  soulical  man  sinned, 
and  with  all  his  offspring,  became  amenable  to 
death  everlasting — from  this  doom  he  could  only 
escape  by  being  bom  again — ^not  in  body,  that  is 
absurd  and  impossible — ^not  in  soul,  that  he  holds 
to  be  equally  absurd  and  impossible — but  by  the 
reception  of  the  spirit  from  God  which  completes 
his  high  character  and  destiny,  making  him  body, 
rsoul,  and  spirit.  He  taunts  Professor  Miller  with 
blundering  in  not  perceiving  this  truth,  but,  as  he 
admits  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  divines  haTo 
made  the  same  mistake,  we  may  withhold  wr 
compassion.  Lest  we  have  not  made  ouraelres 
understood  wo  will  quote  Dr.  Hamilton's  own 
words  on  this  body,  soul,  and  spirit  buainess.  He 
says : — 

In  the  new  birth — the  re -generation,  a  change  is 
ipffoct^d  in  man,  the  soulical  man,  quite  as  great  as  vi>^ 
i3ffected  on  man's  body  by  the  addition  of  his  soaL 
Hlvery  child  of  Adam  is  generated  a  soulical  man;  n^ 
every  one  who  is  R£-generated  is  made  epiritnali  his  * 
f^pirit  bestowed  upon  him  ;  and  now  no  longer  is  a  eom- 
pouud  of  two  essences  or  principles  only,  bat  of  three. 

"We  might  take  objection  to  the  premises  upon 
which  this  conclusion  is  supposed  to  be  esta- 
blished, inasmuch  as  we  do  not  see  the  trath  of 
the  author's  previous  assertion,  that  "all  the 
children  of  mother  Eve,  to  the  present  day,  so 
soon  as  they  see  the  light,  exhibit  that  they  are 


God,  but  verily  a  fearful  sin  and  transgression  of  possessed  of  a  body  and  soul."     To  us  the  case 


man;  and  the  second  is,  that  it  was  the  Jeifin 
dlom,  and  not  mankind  generally ,  who  were  enjoined 
to  keep  a  weekly  Sabbath :  and  that  now  it  %%  a  «m 


appears  just  the  contrary — ^months,  and  sometinies 
more  than  a  year  elapsing  before  any  evid^ioe  of 
what  we  suppose  wo  must  call  the  soulical  oom- 


and  iniquity  to  do  9o.  These  propodtionaii^d  «^Va\v)\a^  v^^^»3nfi%  ia  the  babeo  that  haTO  cava 
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our  notice.  The  case  is  different  with 
igs,  who  nniformly  commence  the  esta- 
mt  of  their  vested  rights  ere  they  are  a 
old.  We  suspect  that  a  close  observation 
would  lead  to  the  verification  of  the  doc- 
f  the  new  school  of  German  religionists, 
18  general  tenets,  however,  we  must  dis- 
my  participation,  but  who  contend  that 
il  of  the  individual  is  little  else  than  his 
18  experience,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  ex- 
of  said  soul  is  cognisable  by  another.  We 
ounend  Dr.  Hamilton's  little  book  as  a 
ive  companion  to  those  fond  of  following 
oght  '^upon  an  old  subject  in  a  novel  track 
hat  his  ideas  are  altogether  new  to  us,  we 
ig  a  distinct  recollection  of  having  encoun- 
he  majority  of  them  years  ago,  in  an  o^d 
,  which  kept  us  lingering  for  an  hour  at  a 
all. 


,  a  Dramatic  Poem.  And  Miscellaneow 
».  By  S.  H.  Bradbury.  London  :  Simpkin, 
hall  and  Co.    Nottinj'ham:  W.  F.  Gibson. 


t  is  a  poem — ^if  it  is  to  be  so  called — ^which, 
ippeared  twenty  years  ago,  might,  perhaps, 
aken  temporary  rank  as  a  remarkable  and 
promising  production.  Appearing  now,  it 
ipon  its  fix)nt  the  broad  and  unmistakable 
J  of  a  close  and  servile  imitation,  not  too 
ful,  of  the  author  of  "  Festus"  and  his 
rs.  In  a  note  in  the  dedication  page,  the 
takes  occasion  to  furnish  us  with  a  list  of 
»nourablc  and  distinguished  friends  and 
;,  owing  to  whose  encouragement,  we  pre- 
he  has  published  his  volume.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  they  would  have  acted  more 
and  in  a  way  far  more  conducive  to  his 
al  prosperity,  had  they  counselled  him,  not 
I,  but  to  suppress  it  for  seven  years,  at  the 
which  time  his  own  good  sense  would  have 
ito  select  the  portions  which  are  really 
le,  and  to  cast  the  bulk  of  the  manuscript 
e  ^e.  We  have  known  sacrifices  of  infi- 
greater  importance  made  by  men  as  young 
Bradbury,  and  can  testify  to  the  prudence 
step.  Edenor  is  a  dramatic  poem,  with 
a  single  dramatic  element.  Yes,  one  scene 
natic,  and  that  we  will  quote  presently. 
x)ry  is  as  follows:  Vinlon,  the  principal 
ter,  is  a  high-souled  poet,  in  love  with 
r,  who  is  a  lady  of  ronk.  He  pays  her  a 
gloomy  kind  of  courtship,  and  excites  the 
on  of  her  friends,  who  conceive  that  all  is 
it  should  be.  They  are  right.  The  high- 
poet  has  a  wife,  who  has  run  away  from 
ith  another  man,  to  whom  she  has  borne  a 
Stephen,  one  of  Edenor's  friends,  brings 
ick  to  confront  the  moody  Vinlon  in  the 
De  of  the  lady  he  is  courting.  A  scene 
place.'  Edenor  faints,  but  is  soon  brought 
[usband  and  wife  favour  the  company  with 
onate  quarrel.  The  high-souled  poet  gets 
it  of  it ;  the  frail  wife  rushes  out  and  kills 
'  «nd  child  with  a  dagger.  By  this  obliging 
ifr  leaves  her  husband  free  to  mairy  the 


lady  of  rank,  and  the  wedding  comes  off,  after  a 
lapse,  as  we  are  informed,  of  ''  some  months.'' 
But  we  must  quote  a  portion  of  this  scene,  just  to 
see  what  sort  of  stuff  this  poet  with  the  high  soul 
is  made  of,  and  what  is  the  extent  of  our  author's 
dramatic  power. 

VmUm, 
She  had  fled  with  a  young  prince  of  beauteous  mien. 
Tall  and  bright-eyed,  witii  dazzling,  glorious  looks. 
A  few  years  lapsed  away,  then  she  retnmed 
With  ftill  proof  of  her  guilt,  yon  slumbering  babe. 

Emilia  {the  wife). 
Oh,  heartless  monster!  thou  or  I  shall  perish. 

Vinlon, 
Thy  heart  is  stained  with  foulest  crimes ;  thy  soul 
Is  like  a  coiled-up  serpent,  c)iarged  with  death. 

Emiiia. 
Thou  wert  unworthy  of  my  heart  and  hand. 

Vinlon, 
Heart  I  softly  thou  utterest  the  word ! 
Cythna, 

Alas! 
This  interview  is  fearAil  and  most  strange. 

Vinlon. 
When  she  had  left  me  heavy  and  distressed, 
I  thought  her  love  was  never  great  for  me ; 
So  I  became  forgetful  of  her  charms, 

And  made  a  solemn  vow,  Ssc 

Forgiveness  now  I  seek. 
I  have  not  sinned  from  cold  and  sordid  ends, 
But  from  the  grandeur  of  an  impulse  felt, 
Leaping  and  beating  seo-likc  in  my  heart, 
In  dumb,  unbroken  swells 

Amlon. 
1  forgive  thee,  but  the  offender  never. 

Emilia. 
1  do  not  seek  forgiveness;  I  will  be 
Henceforth,  the  evil  genius  of  his  thoughts. 

Vinlon. 
Thou  canst  not  plague  me;  I  am  dead  to  thee, 
And  thou  to  me ;  go,  hide  thee  from  the  earth ! 

Emilia. 
I  am  thy  wife,  and  thine  for  ever. 

Vinlon. 

No! 
Never!  may  my  blood  colder  grow  than  ice, 
If  e'er  I  own  or  look  on  thee  again. 

Emilia. 
Heaven !  W^luit  shall  I  do  ?    Oh  I  hear  mo  speak, 

Vinlon. 
Thou  hast  distressed  all  present  much  too  long. 

Emilia, 
MychUd! 

Vinlon. 
Must  seek  its  father ;  thine  is  dead. 

Emilia. 
Then  I  must  die,  and  leave  the  world  unknown ! 

Vinlon. 
^I'hou'rt  known  almost  too  much,  methinks. 

Emilia. 

Ah!  faithless. 
Cold  wretch  !  thou  hast  a  narrow,  coward  heart ! 
And  wliither  must  I  fly  ?— to  thee,  0  heaven  I 

{A  patue.) 

Vinlon. 
I  cannot  help  or  soothe  a  being  so  vile, 
For  thou  hast  wrong'd  me  deeply. 
Emilia  {sobbing), 

I  cannot  live! 
0  God !  wilt  thou  receive  my  infant's  soul, 
And  mine  ?    Alas !    I  have  no  hope !  Vm  mad ! 

( Escapes  frantieaUy  with  her  child.) 

Vinlon, 
How  vile  are  souls  oiice  cankered  through  with  sin ! 
How  it  encrusts  tne  heart  wiUi  leprous  deeds ! 
{A  shriek  is  lieard,  and  Emilia  and  tier  child  are  disco- 
vered dead— each  pierced  thrcugh  the  heart  wi$h  " 
dagger.) 
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The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  Vinlon,  the 
magnanimous  high  soul  who  sins  /rw»  the  gran- 
deur of  an  impulsey  and  cannot  pardon  a  being  so 
vile,  because  she  has  wronged  him,  is  the  demi-god 
of  the  piece,  whom  we  are  called  upon  almost  to 
adore.  This  is  sad  blundering,  butit  is  in  keeping 
with  the  dramatic  aspect  of  the  above  scene, 
which  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  parallel  with 
anything  equally  feeble  and  puerile  in  the  works 
of  modem  poetasters. 

We  must  do  this  young  writer  the  justice,  how- 
ever, of  observing,  that  though  his  so-called  drama 
abounds  in  faults  and  absurdities,  it  yet  contains 
many  fine  passages;  and  though  there  is  little 
evidence  of  just  or  profound  thought,  there  is  a 
richness  of  imagery,  rather  playM  and  ingenious 
than  striking  or  grand;  that  it  is  often  forced 
and  elaborated  instead  of  being  spontaneous,  is  too 
painfully  apparent — and  a  worse  characteristic  is 
its  monotonous  sameness,  which  palls  upon  the 
car.  The  following  passage,  spoken  by  Vinlon 
privately  to  his  lady-love,  may  serve  for  an  aver- 
age specimen  of  Mr.  Bradbury's  muse  in  her 
highest  flights — it  will  illustrate  the  beauties  and 
the  defects  of  his  style,  the  quality  of  his  poetic 
fancies,  and  the  occasional  rugged  metre  of  his 
verse. 

Vitdon. 
Fear  not,  sweet  maid, 
Thy  heart  will  smile ;  but  thou  must  proudly  climb 
Thy  rugged  fears  with  high  unconquered  will. 
Thy  luscious  blood  runs  like  a  rosy  sea 
Through  thy  pale  blue  veins — a  soft  sunset  tide, 
Flushed  with  a  rubied  heat ;  and  thy  pure  skin 
Like  a  rich  mass  of  lilies  moonwashed  o'er 
Shades  the  still  bright  streams;  and  thine  eyes  shine  forth 
Like  diamonds  raining  splendour,  lightly  set 
In  soft  and  silken  circles ;  and  thy  lips, 
Like  palest  rosebuds,  nurse  a  wealth  of  words — 
A  witching  load  of  Love's  rich  vows — unsphere 
Thy  soul,  and  pour  out  from  its  passion-depths 
llich  music-swells,  as  the  glad  nightingale 
From  trembUng  throat  sends  forlJh  its  gushing  flood 
Of  full  poetic  melody.    There  is  peace 
When  the  great  Day  lies  dead  in  Night's  embrace. 
Shed  thou  no  tears ;  be  mighty  as  the  sun, 
Facing  with  stem  bright  look  the  speechless  earth. 

Wo  add  a  specimen  of  Vinlon's  philosophy, 
which,  shallow  though  it  be,  is  about  the  pro- 
foundest  thing  in  the  book. 

There  are  who  slumber  their  bright  hours  away 
In  dullest  dreams,  in  torpid  moods  of  mind. 
And  feast  as  though  they  had  no  other  right 
Til  an  to  make  earth  a  table  for  their  feasts  : 
Their  hearts  and  fancies  pleased  with  pageantries. 
And  heavy  brows  like  signs  of  coming  storms, 
Making  Nature  dismal,  and  the  summer  flowers 
Seem  evermore  to  shun  their  chilling  gaze. 
There  are  but  few  who  read  with  spirit  eyes  ; 
One  half  mankind  lie  sleeping  in  the  night, 
As  though  the  stars  were  dead — the  moon  a  wreck, — 
And  earth  a  frightftil  strand :  they  live  on  gold, 
Like  a  foul  city's  profligates  on  vice. 

The  vices  of  phraseology  in  these  passages  are 
evidently  duo  to  the  objectionable  models  which 
the  writer  has  made  his  study.  He  has  neglected 
the  "well  of  English  undefiled"  for  the  sake  of 
the  new-fangled  waterworks  which  the  spasmodic 
poct3  have  Bet  up ;  and  wo  counsel  him  by  all 


keep  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  dictionary  for  the 
next  ten  years  at  least.     Another  objection  we 
have  to  make  is  against  Mr.  Bradbury's  uncon- 
scionable use  of  the  stars.     What  the  stars  have 
done  that  they  should  be  lugged  into  every  para- 
graph that  a  spasmodic  poet  chooses  to  write,  we 
cannot  conceive.     In  page  11  we  have  the  stars 
three  times  in  six  lines,  and  under  the  83^onym 
of  gems  or  orbs  they  intrude  again  onoe,  twice,  or 
thrice,  according  to  circumstances  or  conyenience 
in  almost  every  page.     They  perform  all  sorts  of 
tricks  and  manoeuvres  in  our  author^s  hands,  and 
seem  to  constitute  his  chief  staple  commodity. 
They  are    '*hung  gem-like  round  the  brow  of 
night" — they  twinkle  "  in  still  pale  radiance" — 
they  fall  like  "  a  silent  shower" — ^they  are  "  set 
in  sapphire  depths" — ^they  are  "  fronted  by  some 
bold  planet" — they  "  tread  the  heavens  lightly" 
— they  '*  draw  nigh  to  God" — ^they  "  bearheavei's 
beauty  on  their  orbs" — they  are  **  night's  flag" 
— they  **  break  through  the  skies  like  hrmmmg- 
globes**  (!)  they  are  led  by  night  "  to  view  th^ 
woods" — they  are  "  full  bloomed" — they  "  brea^ 
through    the    gentle    night" — they   stare    "in 
myriad  groups  down  on  the  earth" — in  short  theup 
is  no  end  to  what  they  are,  and  what  they  do,  azuf 
how  they  are  done  by,  and  the  reader  is  plagaed 
with  them  till  they  become  an  intolerable  nuiaa&c^ 
and  he  longs  to  see  the  last  of  them.     Thus  much 
for  Edenor. 

Among  the  minor  poems  are  many  deserving 
such  commendation  as  is  involved  in  the  epithets 
"pretty"  and  "interesting,"  but  we  cannot  find 
one  which  our  readers  would  thank  us  for  tnms- 
ferring  to  our  colunms — ^in  fact  there  are  at  least 
a  hundred  better  than  any  which  this  volume 
offers  to  our  choice  lying  in  the  condemned  cell 
of  our  waste-basket,  and  which  will  never  see  the 
light  until  th^y  furnish  the  means  of  illumination. 

In  conclusion,  our  advice  to  Mr.  Bradbuiy 
would  be,  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  opportuni- 
ties for  acquiring  sound  knowledge — to  learn  to 
think  and  habituate  himself  to  thinking — ^to  write 
occasionally  and  for  his  own  improvement  only— 
to  adopt  a  higher  and  more  correct  standard  of 
excellence  than  he  appears  to  have  set  before  him 
— to  eschew  the  morbid  and  maudlin  drivel  and 
sublime  "  bosh  "  which  characterises  the  modem 
convulsive  minstrels,  and,  we  must  say  it,  eclipses 
the  real  merits  of  his  own  "  Edenor  " — and  to 
cultivate  a  modest  and  unpretending  style  of  his 
own.  He  has  an  eye  to  see,  a  heart  to  feel,  and 
fancy  and  imagination  in  which  to  clothe  his 
thoughts.  What  he  wants  is  experience,  judg- 
ment, tact,  and  an  improved  taste ;  when  he  has 
acquired  these  he  wHl  view  "Edenor"  in  the 
same  light  we  do — and  we  shall  hear  of  him 
again,  and  worthily  spoken  of. 


Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  TTyott.  Edited  by 
Egbert  Bell.  London :  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son. 
1854. 

Sib   Thomas  Wtatt,  as  onr  readers  are  well 
aware,  was  the  favourite  ambassador  of  Heniy 
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lK>Bt  part  of  his  life  was  dcToted.  He  was  also 
the  Mend  and  companion  of  Surrey,  of  whom  ho 
was  some  dozen  years  the  senior,  and  whom, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bell,  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  he  preceded  in  the  adoption 
of  the  iambic  measure  in  English  verse.  Though 
the  improvement  of  our  language  owes  more  to 
Surrey  than  to  Wyatt,  it  would  appear  that  the 
latter  led  the  way  towards  that  amelioration 
which  was  effected  by  his  successors.  This  honour 
his  biographer  claims  for  him,  and  without  doubt 
establi^es  the  daim.  Let  us  recommend  our 
iHends  to  procure  and  peruse  this  biography, 
which  introduces  Wyatt  to  their  notice.  It  is  a 
capital  essay,  of  sixty  pages  in  length,  exquisitely 
written — ^fully  as  striking  and  amusing  as  a  bio- 
graphical lecture  by  Dawson,  and  iniinitely  more 
valnable  as  the  vehicle  of  historical  informa- 
tion of  a  reehsrehd  cast  In  it  the  man  comes  out 
by  degrees  till  he  stands  before  us  like  a  stereoscopic 
figure,  all  but  alive — and  a  glorious  fellow  he  is, 
worthy  of  all  good  men's  admiration  and  woman's 
love.  We  don't  know  which  most  to  praise — his 
integrity,  his  unrivalled  practical  sagacity,  his 
indomitable  and  dogged  perseverance,  his  brilliant 
wit  and  still  more  brUliant  courage,  or  the  splendid 
union  of  the  two  last  named  qualities  so  auda- 
ciously displayed  in  his  defeat  of  the  rascal 
Bonner  at  the  trial  for  treason  which  that  podgy 
little  villain  caused  to  be  instituted  against  him. 
The  scene  of  the  trial  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Bell  is 
one  of  the  richest  things  that  ever  was  penned — 
and  it  is  really  marvellous  to  reflect  that  it  owes 
nothing  to  fancy  or  exaggeration,  being  only  a 
rooord  of  simple  facts.  The  poems  of  "Wyatt 
may  find  no  great  favour  with  the  admirers  of  tK^ 
modem  school;  they  are  disfigured  here  and 
there  with  strange  conceits,  the  use  of  which  has 
been  long  exploded — and  are  many  of  them 
written  in  a  metre  which  sounds  uncouth  to 
modem  ears :  but  some  of  them  are  distinguished 
by  a  vein  of  fine  sense,  and  others,  the  satires 
especially,  sparkle  with  wit  whose  playfulness 
never  offends. 


A  Book  for  the  Sorrowful ;  or  Divine  Truth  in  it$ 
Relation  to  Human  Suffering.  By  Edmund  Hey- 
WOOD.    London :  T.  W.  Grattau.     1854. 

The  author  of  this  work,  when  depressed  by 
domestic  calamity  and  bereavement,  found  conso- 
lation for  himself  in  the  considerations  suggested 
by  the  promises  of  the  gospel ;  his  object  in  pub- 
lishing his  reflections  is  the  praiseworthy  one  of 
directing  others  who  may  be  in  similar  circum- 
stances to  the  same  source  of  real  and  permanent 
latiBfaction.  His  work,  which  consists  of  a  series 
of  short  experimental  essays,  is  well  written, 
plainly  and  unpretendinglv — and  is  fitted,  we 
fchink,  to  promote  the  end  in  view.  We  wish 
the  little  volume  the  success  it  deserves. 


A  Shilling  Cookery  for  the  People ;  embracing  an 
entirely  New  System  of  Plain  Cookery  and  Do- 
mestic Economy.  By  A.  Soyeb.  London : 
Routledge.     1854. 

Having  long  ago  provided  for  the  gastronomic 
necessities  of  the  aristocracy  and  gentry  of  the 
land,  M.  Soyer  has  at  length  turned  his  attention 
to  the  necessities  of  the  humbler  classes.  It  is 
quite  trae,  as  he  intimates  in  this  volume,  that  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  food  which  the  labouring 
classes  of  this  country  and  of  Ireland  work  so 
hard  to  get,  is  ignorantly  or  thoughtlessly  wasted 
by  their  untaught  wives  and  housekeepers.  The 
domestic  management  of  the  lower  and  even  of 
the  middle  classes  in  this  respect  affords  a  spec- 
tacle the  most  absurd  and  destructive,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  a  knowledge  of  better  principles 
should  become  popular.  The  "  Shilling  Cookery," 
there  is  no  risk  in  prophesying,  is  destined  to 
diffuse  this  knowledge.  It  contains  all  that  the 
thrifty  housewife  requires  to  know — and  it  sets 
her  duty  before  her  in  so  plain  and  unmistakable 
a  manner  that  blundering  is  next  to  impossible. 
The  publication  of  the  book  at  a  price  which 
bears  not  the  remotest  proportion  to  its  real  value 
is  a  public  benefaction,  and,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
will  meet  with  general  appreciation. 


Mormonism :  reprinted  from  the  EdiDburgh  Review 
(Travellers'  Library,  No.  67).  London :  Longman 
and  Co.     1854. 

This  reprint  contains  a  spirited  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  Mormonites,  and  of  "  the  book," 
from  the  boyhood  of  their  founder,  Joseph  Smith, 
down  to  the  present  day.  As  a  narrative  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  greatest  popular  delusion 
of  modern  times  it  will  be  read  with  considerable 
interest,  containing  as  it  does  a  variety  of  the 
strangest  details  to  which  attention  could  be 
drawn.  It  offers  to  our  contemplation  a  spectacle 
than  which  nothing  more  humiliating  to  the  pride 
of  human  intellect  can  be  conceived.  It  shows 
us  the  incarnation  of  the  most  palpable  humbug 
and  knavery  taking  rank  as  a  prophet  and  seer, 
and  finally  succeeding  in  the  establishment  of  a 
new  nation  and  a  new  religion,  whose  adherents 
flock  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  to  consolidate 
themselves  in  the  solitudes  of  the  far  west.  It 
gives  us  an  insight  into  their  social  and  domestic 
institutions — their  consummate  policy  and  their 
beastly  immorality — and  it  leaves  us  blushing  for 
our  species,  and  marvelling  uneasily  what  the  end 
will  be. 

Sermons  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  By  H.  F. 
KoHLBBiiooE,  D.D.  Iranslated  from  Uie  6erman. 
London  :  Partridge  and  Oakey.     1854. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  these  ser- 
mons than  the  pleasant  contrast  they  offer  to  the 
heaviness  of  style  which  too  frequently  charac- 
terises the  productions  of  our  English  divines. 
They  are  marked  by  a  sound  practical  kind  of 
thinking  and  out-speaking  veir  unlike  what 
obtains  in  our  own  pulpits,  and  though  written 
with  all  due  aeriausifiw«Bd.  wis(RD^^«:^fi^»^ 
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pprightliness  of  manner  which  is  at  onco  more 
pleasing  and  more  impressive  than  the  dogmatic 
tone  to  which  most  of  onr  congregations  are 
accustomed.  The  good  pastor  shrinks  from  nothing 
that  may  be  useful  to  his  flock,  and  does  not 
hesitate  in  the  plainest  way  to  convey  hintfl  which 
he  considers  needful.  Here  is  one — for  a  certain 
class  of  pious  ladies,  which  wo  quote  for  their 
benefit. 

It  never  came  into  the  mind  of  holy  Sarah  to  withdraw 
herself,  under  the  mark  of  sanctity,  from  her  husband's 
society,  or  to  make  her  affeelionate  duty  the  price  of  liis 
forced*  compliance  witli  her  will,  and  subjection  to  her  ca- 
prices, as,  1  jrrievo  to  say,  is  the  manner  of  some  wives,  who 
yet  make  a  parade  of  their  godliness,  spending  tlieir  hours 
with  the  holy  brethren,  to  tlie  neglect  of  their  husbands, 
because,  forsooth,  they  arc  unconverted,  or  have  not,  as 
they  say,  the  Spirit. 

Bravo !  pastor  Kohlbriigge — That  is  true  here  as 
well  as  in  Germany.  We  can  warmly  commend 
those  discourses  as  excellent  Sunday  reading. 
The  translation  has  been  very  skilfully  done. 


of  Separate  Souh  comtid^ed.    By 
London :  Iloulston  and  Stoneman. 


The  SensiUlity 

Caleb  Wkbb 

1854. 
This  work  exhibits  some  close  reasoning  upon 
a  subject  for  which  we  confess  to  no  great  par- 
tiality. We  are  content  to  leave  the  matter  of 
which  it  treats  in  the  mysterious  uncertainty  with 
which  it  is  at  present,  and,  so  long  as  time  shall 
last,  always  will  be  surrounded.  To  our  think- 
ing, the  discussion  of  it  seems  to  involve  a  low 
idea  of  Him  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  all 
things,  and  of  that  among  the  rest.  Why  should 
we  endeavour  to  prove  the  sensibility  of  separate 
souls  (souls  separated  from  the  body),  when,  for 
aU  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  interval  between 
death  and  the  final  judgment  may  be  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  dead  brief  as  a  flash  of  light- 
ning ?  There  is  really  no  necessity  for  coming  to 
any  conclusion  about  it.  But  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  decrj-ing  the  production  of  Mr.  Webb, 
which  is  well  thought  out  and  well  written,  and 
which  we  can,  therefore,  commend  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  disposed  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 
We  object,  however,  to  the  insinuation  with 
which  he  seta  out,  when  he  says,  that  the  absence 
of  a  bias  towards  his  way  of  thinking,  "  implies  a 
deficiency  in  that  habit  of  devotion  to  the  Spirit 
which  every  Christian  should  cultivate."  An 
assertion  which  is  about  as  polite  and  charitable 
as  it  is  logical. 

Ehenezer  Elliott.  A  Sketch,  with  Copious  Extracts 
from  his  Descriptive  Poems.  By  J.  W.  Kino. 
Sheffield :  S.  Harrison.     1854. 

The  author  of  this  brochure,  dissatisfied  with  the 
existing  biographical  records  of  the  Com  Law 
Bhymer,  famishes  his  contribution  towards  the 
life  of  Elliott,  which  has  yet  to  be  written.  He 
nourishes  an  exalted  and  a  just  idea  of  the  man 
and  oi'  his  works ;  and  he  woxild  have  both  appre- 
ciated  08  they  deserve  by  his  fellow-oountrymen 


l^rsonal  history,  and  he  culls  with  excellent  taste 
many  of  the  finest  passages  of  his  poems ;  passages 
which  entitle  Elliott  to  rank  wiUi  the  masttt- 
spirits  of  his  day. 

flisfory  of  Scotland,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  \h 
Present  Time.  Edited  by  Henry  Wuite.  For 
the  use  of  Schools.  Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd. 
London :  Sirapkin,  Marshall  and  Co.     1854. 

A  VOLUME  of  history  for  the  use  of  schools  diould 
be  neither  bulky  in  size  nor  heavy  in  style. 
To  interest  the  young — and  without  interesting 
them  it  will  do  them  little  service — ^it  should  deal 
much  with  facts  and  little  with  reflections ;  and, 
where  possible,  it  should  present  a  series  of  jnc- 
tures  to  the  eye  of  the  mind.  This  work  demands 
our  praise,  because  it  fulfils  these  conditions  to  a 
large  extent.  It  has  been  compiled  from  the  best 
authorities,  and  is  the  result  of  strictly  impartial 
inquiry,  so  far,  at  least,  as  from  a  cursory  rwding; 
we  arc  able  to  judge.  In  his  preface,  the  writer 
•mys, 

The  department  of  Scottish  history  especially  demandl 
Ihat  the  improved  views  of  the  latest  writers  shonld  be 
imparted  to  the  pupil  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  his- 
torical studies.  A  great  portion  of  that  early  histofv,  id 
which  our  fathers  helieved  has  been  rejected  as  ftbo- 
loas.  To  the  succeeding  hat  still  remote  ages  a  stricter 
method  of  investigation  has  heen  applied,  and  the  eridence 
derived  from  autlientic  sources  has  been  substituted  for 
vague  tradition.  Tn  later  times,  a  calm  and  rigid  inT»- 
ijgation  of  the  truth  has  taken  the  place  of  pr^odice  ind 
passion.  While  the  earlier  writers  of  history  seemed  to 
think  that  tliey  were  hound  to  make  that  of  their  oooDti; 
ijoincide  with  their  own  preconceived  notions,  the  Utor 
and  more  enlightened  principle  is  an  adherence  to  tnth 
ahove  all  things.  As  history  has  been  called  philosophy 
teaching  by  example,  the  example  must  be  truly  st«t«l 
otherwise  it  may  teach  what  is  false. 

Under  such  convictions  the  editor  has  proceeded 
with  the  prosecution  of  his  task,  and  has  pro- 
duced an  excellent  compendium  of  Scottish  his- 
tory -worthy  of  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  eteiy 
school  library. 

The  Tlieory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Paintxi^  w 
Water  Colours.  Illustrated  by  coloured  diagiims 
and  numerous  woodcuts.  By  Geokoe  Babnaid- 
London :  Wm.  S.  Orr  and  Co.     1854. 

Mr.  Babnabd  has  been  many  years  before  the 
public  as  a  teacher  of  landscape-drawing,  and 
some  of  his  lithographed  views  are  among  tho 
best  things  of  the  kind  we  have.  From  the  fint 
he  seems  to  have  followed  pretty  close  in  the 
wake  of  J".  D.  Harding,  from  whom,  judging  fiw* 
the  close  similarity  of  his  touch,  it  is  probaUe 
that  he  formed  his  style.  That  he  perfectly  un- 
derstands the  principles  of  his  art  Is  evident  frtw 
the  clear  and  comprehensive  manner  in  wbidi  ifi 
this  work  he  lays  down  rules  for  the  student- 
and  from  the  really  first-class  illustratioiis  with 
which  they  ftre  accompanied.  The  lately-inroited 
chromatic  process  is  capable  of  great  things;  bj 
it  water-colour  drawings  may  be  reproduoed  in 
almost  perfect  fac-simile  to  any  amount,  and  do 
better  application  of  it  could  be  devised  than  to 
make  it  the  instrument  of  teaching  the  art   ^ 
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than  the  prico  it  will  cost,  iudcpendcnt  of  their 
use  as  vehicles  of  instruction.  Seven  years  ago 
the  single-plate,  "Beeches,  Selboiime,  Hants," 
would  have  sold  readily  for  double  the  prico  of 
the  part  in  which  it  appears. 


The  Butterflies  of  Great  Britain ;  with  their  Trans- 
formations. By  J.  0.  Westwood,  F.L.S.  London : 
W.  S.  Orr  and  Co.     1851. 

This  handsome  and  cheap  work  will  be  a  rare 
treat  to  the  naturalist ;  its  beautiful  and  gorge- 
ously coloured  engravings,  which  are  strikingly 
true  to  the  life,  will  conunend  it  to  all  lovers  of 
the  splendid  and  the  picturesque ;  and  its  letter- 
press, descriptive  of  the  structure  and  habits  of 
the  exquisite  creatures  to  whose  history  it  is 
devoted,  will  interest  all  lovers  of  nature.  The 
nge  for  the  collection  of  papillons,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  empty  show,  has  very  much  subsided 
within  the  last  dozen  years ;  let  us  hope  that  a 
taste  for  science  is  succeeding  it,  and  that  tliis 
ohorming  serial  may  conduce  to  extend  it. 


Chihsemane.  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Lock  Chapel 
im  Lent,  1851.  By  the  llev.  Cai'EL  Molynkux, 
B.A.    London  :  iWtridge,  Oakey,  and  Co.     1854. 

These  lectures,  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
written  in  a  vein  of  ultra  seriousness  put  on  for 
the  occasion,  are  characterised  by  a  somewhat 
loose  and  rickety  kind  of  theology,  which  it 
is  likely  that  few  of  our  divines  would  choose 
to  endorse.  The  author  possesses,  in  perfec- 
tion, the  art  of  making  a  very  little  thought  go 
a  very  long  way,  and  in  consequence  what  little 
of  sacred  pliilosophy  there  is  is  too  much  diluted 
with  common-plttco  **  pious  talk*'  to  be  either 
vcjry  striking  or  very  instructive  to  the  intelligent 
reader.  We  shall  (piote  a  specimen  of  the  lec- 
turer's mode  of  thinking,  or  half-thinking,  of 
which,  were  it  worth  while,  some  curious  samples 
might  be  selected.  Speaking  of  Adam's  tempta- 
tion by  Satan,  he  says  : — 

Fear  was  necossjiiily  unknown  to  AJam ;  he  had, 
before  he  sinned,  never  inciured,  never  witnessed,  never 
known  in  any  sense,  or  in  any  way,  pain  or  punishment ; 
ind  consequently  was,  of  necessity,  a  stranger  to  fear  and 
apprehension.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  we  believe, 
that  Satan  could,  by  dint  of  any  suggested  terror^  or 
propo$ed  suffering^  have  wrought  upon  Adam,  or  in- 
Biience<l  his  conduct  There  was  in  Adam  no  principle 
to  whicli  such  an  appeal  could  be  made,  no  feeling  on 
irbich  it  could  possibly  operate ;  lience  the  temptation 
rbereby  he  fell  was  purely  attractive, — That  he  should  be 
u  God,  knowing  good  and  evil. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  Does  the  reverend  gentle- 
nan  mean  to  tell  us  that  Satan  knew  the  consti- 
i^ution  of  man  better  than  did  his  Maker  ?  that  the 
llmighty  in  seeking  to  influence  the  conduct  and 
lecure  the  obedience  of  Adam  by  means  of  a 
'suggested  terror'* — a  *' proposed  punishment'* 
srhen  ho  warned  him  "in  the  day  that  thou 
aitcst  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die*'  committed 
in  egregious  blunder,  tli rough  ignorance  of  certain 
jBychological  facts  with  wliich  the  old  serpent 
ind  the  mimBter  of  the  Lock  Chapel  are  perfectly 


familiar  ?  Either  it  means  this,  or  it  means  that 
Mr.  Molyneux,  having  by  some  means  or  other  got 
hold  of  on  idea,  was  so  elated  with  the  novelty  of 
the  capture,  that  ho  must  needs  serve  it  up  red 
raw  to  his  congregation  without  taking  time  to 
detect  either  its  logical  absurdit}%  which  would 
be  apparent  to  a  school-boy,  or  its  mischievous 
and  blasphemous  tendency.  To  one  or  other  of 
these  conclusions  we  are  driven — and  we  accept 
the  latter  as  the  most  charitable.  "We  pass  over 
other  evidences  of  crude  thinking,  and  some  of 
vile  granmiar  (as  in  page  15,  where  we  are  told 
that  **  thet/  whom  he  designs  to  behold  him  in  the 
latter,  he  infallibly  takes  as  his  associates  in  the 
former**),  to  observe  that  in  spite  of  its  many  faults 
there  are  excellent  things  to  be  found  in  this  book, 
for  most  of  which,  however,  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  his  reading  rather  than  to  his  reflection.  To 
tho  hearers  of  sermons,  and  the  bible  students 
familiar  with  commentaries,  they  will  appear  trite 
as  they  are  truthful — but  they  may  do  good, 
not^vithstanding,  and  wo  hope  they  may.  The 
vices  of  this  writer's  mode  of  dealing  with  a  sub- 
ject are  a  tedious  and  vexatious  minuteness  in 
matters  which  should  bo  passed  over,  or  but  gene- 
rally referred  to,  and  a  pompous  and  puerile 
persistency  with  regard  to  minor  things  which, 
if  not  trifling,  arc  too  obvious  to  require  such 
lengthy  comment. 

Journal  of  Progress,  in  Moral,  Social,  Industrial, 
and  Political  Economy;  and  Record  of  Statistics. 
London :  George  Bell.     ISO  A. 

"We  have  received  a  couple  of  numbers  of  this  new 
journal,  and  in  consideration  of  tliegt>nialaud  manly 
tone  of  its  articles  we  feel  a  pleasure  in  introducing 
it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  Its  one  fault  at 
present  is  its  price,  wliich  is  too  high  for  those 
who  would  be  most  benefited  by  its  perusal,  but 
which,  perhaps,  we  may  bo  justfeed  in  supposing 
will  be  reduced  one  half  when  the  larger  circu- 
lation which  it  merits  shall  render  such  a  step 
feasible.  So  far  as  we  can  at  present  judge,  it 
appears  to  f\dfil  the  promise  of  its  title,  treating 
of  matters  strictly  connected  with  national  pro- 
gress, and  treating  -them  too  in  a  lofty,  liberal, 
and  impartial  spirit.  "Wo  may  not  agree  pre- 
cisely with  the  tone  of  its  politics — but  we  are 
thankful  for  the  aid  of  a  popular  advocate  with 
such  solid  pretensions  to  judgment  and  ability. 
AVe  extract  for  the  benefit  of  our  nonconforming 
readers  some  paragraphs  from  an  excellent  paper 
on  the  Oxlbrd  University  liill,  which  will  put 
them  in  possession  of  some  particulars  they  will 
be  glad  to  know. 

Dissenters  will  henceforth  ho  freely  admitted  to  odu 
cation  in  universities,  and  to  the  first  degrees  in  arts  and 
the  faculties  of  medicine  and  law.  It  is  probable,  in- 
deed, tliftt  few  students  of  this  class  ^ill,  for  some  time 
to  como  at  least,  desire  to  obtain  a  university  education. 
This  is  to  be  regretted  :  but  a  small  present,  and,  it  may 
be,  a  large  future  benelit,  has  been  secured  ;  and  at  any 
rate,  the  universities  will  cease  to  be  regarded  an  nii 
insult  Jind  a  wrong  by  the  groat  majority  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  the  three  kingdoms,  which  unhappily  is  not  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England.  ToruignerH  will 
henceforth  bo  freely  admiaedtA  thft  Utii^«c«;>&?i  ^^W^sS^nrA 
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Mr.  Hoywood,  who  hfts  been  fortunate  indeed  in  con- 
necting his  name  indissolubly  with  university  reforra, 
and  this  special  contest  for  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
had  unwittingly  so  worded  his  clause  for  the  admission 
of  Dissenters,  that  citizens  of  the  United  States,  those 
of  our  colonies  when  they  shall  have  become  independent 
states,  and  other  foreigners,  would  have  been  excluded 
from  the  university:  the  Lords  happily  corrected  this 
oversight;  and  now,  the  rehgious  exclusion  which 
affected  the  great  majority  of  Americans  being'removed, 
I  hope  that  not  a  few  students  from  the  upper  classes  of 
the  Transatlantic  commonwealth  may  be  disposed  to 
resort  to  the  English  universities,  where  even  now  may 
be  found  one  or  two  of  their  countrymen.  I  do  not  anti- 
cipate that  the  admission  of  Dissenters  will  be  attended 
with  any  practical  inconvenience,  still  less  with  any 
injury,  to  the  rehgious  duties  or  religious  instruction  of 
the  students  generally.  As  to  chapel,  many  Dissenters 
will  attend  voluntarily  ;  and  the  necessity  of  reporting 
themselves  at  stated  times  can  easily  be  substituted  for 
attendance  at  chapel,  in  cases  where  conscientious 
scruples  command  absence.  Theological  instruction  in 
colleges  is  rarely  given  on  controverted  subjects,  or  in  a 
polemical  tone ;  and  few  Dissenters  will  be  shocked  by 
what  is  addressed  even  now  to  mixed  audiences  of 
Puseyites  and  Evangelicals.  But  objectors  on  conscien- 
tious grounds  must,  if  conscience  is  to  be  respected  fully, 
be  allowed  to  keep  away  even  fVom  the  most  unsectarian 
lectures.  As  to  the  university  examination  in  divinity, 
now  required  from  all  candidates  for  the  first  degree  in 
arts,  things  may  be  kept  much  as  they  are  now  as 
regards  the  students  generally ;  and  permission  can 
be  accorded  to  Dissenters  to  offer  some  book  or  sub- 
ject in  heu  of  the  Articles,  some  book  or  subject  in 
lieu  of  the  Greek  Testament,  some  book  or  subject 
in  heu  of  the  Evidences;  the  fact  being  recorded  in 
the  certificate  of  the  examiners.  It  is  said  that  at 
Cambridge  Jews  have  passed  excellent  examinations 
in  Paley;  their  repUes  being  prefaced  by  the  words, 
"  the  received  answer  to  this  question  is."  I  trust  that 
Oxford  will  not  degrade  Christianity  by  forcing  Dis- 
senting students  to  pass  an  examination  in  sacred  sub- 
jects, which,  if  they  submit  to  it  all,  some  must  pass 
much  in  the  same  frame  of  mind  as  all  persons  now  pass 
an  examination  in  mythology  or  ancient  philosophy ;  and  ^  ^^^ 
that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  quibble  away  the  deter-  \  p  ^^^ 
mination  of  Parliament  by  means  of  collegiate  teaching  ^jjjg  ^j 
of  jdivinity  or  the  pubhc  examinations.  The  one  result 
or  the  other,  namely,  contempt  of  religion  or  contempt 


the  plan  of  allowing  students  to  graduate,  though  not 
connected  with  any  college  or  hall,  had  not  been  timidly 
rejected,  Dissenters  would  not  only  have  escaped  diffi- 
culties of  this  kind  altogetlier,  but  might  eren  hwe 
secured  for  their  respective  creeds  teaching  in  which  they 
had  confidence.  As  matters  stand,  howerer,  by&rtbe 
best  course  for  them  is  to  seek  for  admission  into  the 
colleges.  I  cannot  beUeve  that  they  will  be  treated  un- 
fairly either  by  the  university  or  the  colleges  ;  the  letit 
liberal  of  the  heads  will  soon  find  themselves  obliged  to 
lict  as  liberally  as  those  whose  views  are  more  generooi. 

Tho  foUowing  paragraph  refers  to  measures  of 
a  different  kind,  by  which  the  character  of  the 
teaching  of  the  uniyersity  has  been  improved. 

Something  more  has  been  done  to  raise  the  nnirenity 
OS  a  seat  of  learning.  The  emoluments  of  the  professon 
in  Oxford  have  been  hitherto  insignificant,  thoaeof  the 
professors  of  theology  excepted,  which  are  in  some  cases 
needlessly  large ;  but  the  duties  of  all  alike  hare  been 
very  light  Indeed  the  professorial  system  has  new 
found  a  place  in  the  English  universities.  Many  of  the 
Ljhairs  have  been  founded  by  individuals  inter^ted  io 
some  scientific  pursuit,  rather  to  create  than  to  satisfy  s 
demand  for  that  pursuit  All  that  has  been  taught  hts 
for  centuries  been  taught  in  the  colleges ;  and  the  in- 
struction given  has  necessarily  been  limited,  both  m 
kind  and  extent,  io  what  one,  two,  three  or  four  perscos, 
iiccording  to  the  size  of  each  society, — persons,  in  miny 
instances,  of  no  great  learning  or  talent,  coold  dispense. 
The  great  benefits,  which  may  be  expected  firom  a  judi- 
cious combination  of  university  and  collegiate,  of  didaetk 
and  catechetical  teaching,  have  never  been  realised  in 
Oxford.  Deficient  as  a  place  of  education,  Oxford  his 
been  more  deficient  still  as  a  seat  of  learning.  To  it  the 
universities  of  Germany  are  at  once  a  tenor  and  i 
reproach.  This  reproach  will,  I  believe,  soon  cease ;  ind 
with'it  the  terrors  of  Professor  Pusey  and  the  party  once 
so  hostile  to  him,  which  he  has  gallantly  defended  agtinst 
reform.  Colleges,  whose  wealth  has  hitherto  Itin  idle, 
and  which,  however  improved,  can  never  employ  their 
resources  advantageously  within  their  own  walls,  will  be 
obUged  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  superfluous  income 
to  the  public  benefit  A  professorship  will,  henceforth, 
I  trust,  ofier  sufficient  attractions  to  retain  within  its 
walls  the  ablest  men  which  Oxford  produces;  snd 
Oxford  will  thus  acquire  a  permanent  element,  vexy  supe- 
rior to  its  present  {permanent  element^  the  beads  of 


of  ParUament,  must  foUow  from  enforcing  lectures  or    3,^^^^    ^^i,^^^  ^y^^^\,  j^  ^^  never  become  distinguished 
exammations  on  those  who  do  not  believe  as  the  Church  |  f^^  learning.     It  will  be  Uie  fault  of  the  professors,  not 

I  in  mtegrant  part  of  the  academical  legislature,  if  the 
studies  of  Oxford  are  not,  by  wise  modifications  of  the 
L^xamination  statute,  so  directed  as  to  call  into  play  the 
professorial  system. 

The  writcjr  of  the  article  from  which  the  above 
oxtracts  are  taken  is  of  opinion  that  tho  Oxford 
University  Act  will,  before  long,  produce  results 
which  will  satisfy  tho  desires  of  even  sanguine 
reformers.  We  are,  ourselves,  hardly  disposed  to 
view  it  in  80  favourable  a  light,  but  we  will  hope 
that  his  prophecy  is  the  true  one.  For  the  rea- 
sons which  have  induced  him  to  feel  thus  confi- 
dent we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  paper  itaelf 
which  they  will  find  in  good  company  with  others 
worthily  occupying  the  columns  of  a  Jounud  of 
Progress. 


of  England  behoves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  rather  that  the 
university,  while  it  keeps  the  government  and  teaching 
of  the  great  seminary  of  the  Church  of  England  in  hands 
in  which  the  Church  can  place  confidence,  will  go  beyond 
the  legislature  in  liberality,  and  confer  all  its  degrees, 
those  in  theology  excepted,  on  Dissenters  who  may  desire 
to  obtain  them.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  keeping  a 
Nonconformist  from  the  degrees  of  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  and 
D.M.,  than  there  is  for  keeping  him  from  the  degrees  of 
B.A.,  B.C.L.,  and  B.M.  The  test  should  be  imposed  only 
on  regency,  that  is,  on  admission  to  convocation. 

But  if  Dissenters  should  unhappily  be  kept  from  the 
colleges  by  choice,  or  be  driven  from  them  by  ungenerous 
treatment,  there  still  remains  a  resource,  provided  only 
tliat  no  violence  is  offered  to  their  feelings  at  the  pubUo 
examinations.  The  bill  provides  for  the  foundation  of 
private  halls,  from  which  students  may  proceed  to 
degrees  as  they  now  do  fh)m  colleges.  In  other  words, 
it  permits  students  to  board  with  certain  licensed  masters, 
who  are  also  to  superintend  their  studies.  These  halls 
must,  indeed,  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a  member  of 
convocation,  that  is,  of  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; but  Dissenters  of  what  are  called  the  orthodox 
denominations  would  probably  receive  with  gladness  the 
instructions  of  an  evangehcal  layman  or  clergyman. 
But  if  such  instruction  is  to  be  enforced,  and  not  left  free 
even  ip  those  halls,  the  Nonconformists  who  may  object 
to  it  will  be  as  completely  shut  out  from  the  xmvremVf 


Landscape  Lyrics,  and  other  Poems,  By  William 
Anderson.  New  Edition.  Edinburgh :  J.  Men- 
zies.     1864. 

The  principal  portion  of   this  work  must  be 
already  favourably  known  to  many  of  our  letdeni 


*€/  It  wiu  00  as  compieveij  snut  ou\.  irom  uie\uxw«x^\y  .  .-^^w^^  »^..,.^^^m.j  .»»w.t—  w>r  ..mm^j  v»  vim.  avvi««*'i 

saifno  biU  in  their  fkyour  had  pasMd  into  %\mi.  li\l\i\^\\i^\»^uik»Mi^  aoreii yeazB befim the pob- 
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ilthough  in  a  more  expensive  form.  Mr. 
rson  is  a  man  of  close  and  keen  observation 
lom  the  appreciation  of  the  picturesque  and 
anae  and  sentiment  of  the  poetic  are  a  passion. 
Tites  at  times  exceedingly  well,  and  at  times 
with  as  exceeding  carelessness  and  negli- 
i,  a  fact  which  is  to  be  deplored,  as  it  will 
him  out  from  the  sanction  of  a  class  of 
n  whose  applause  is  best  worth  having. 
Landscape  Lyrics  form  but  a  comparatively 
portion  of  the  bulk  of  this  volume,  but  they 
Byond  all  question  the  most  thoughtM  and 
lost  finished  of  his  productions,  and  to  them 
7  we  shall  turn  our  attention.  They  may 
yarded  as  a  series  of  pictures,  conceived  in 
rue  spirit  of  a  nature-loving  artist,  and 
ed  with  remarkable  fidelity  and  minuteness, 
lost  quote  one  or  two  of  them.  Here  is  one 
)  aspects  of 

AUTUMN. 

Now  Autumn's  mantle  brown 
Is  on  the  woods  and  fields,  the  leaves  are  sere, 
I  like  sad  offerings  of  the  rifled  year, 

They  drop  in  clusters  down : 

The  land  is  lone  and  bare ; 
I  grateful  trees  tbemseWes  of  leaves  divest 
form  a  covering  for  earth's  naked  breast, 

With  reverential  care ; 

The  distance  gray,  becomes 
)  a  thin  leaf  of  silver,  long  drawn  out ; — 
hark,  the  cheerful  tabor,  and  the  shout! 

The  sound  of  merry  drums ! 

Now  sportive  harvest-home 
rintagers  and  villagers  is  held, 
I  heart-bright  wine,  and  strong-lipped  ale  are  weUed, 

Like  water  at  the  foam : 

And  labourers  rejoice, 
it  fhiits  of  field  and  orchard  all  are  housed ; 
I  the  glad  song  of  thankfulness  is  roused 

From  every  manly  voice  ! 

The  high  ancestral  hall, — 
ere  health  delights  to  dwell,  and  generous  mirth 
ds,  when  the  com  is  gathered  from  the  earth, 

A  grateful  festival. 

Adorns  the  waning  scene. 
"e  may  be  hoard,  when  in  a  musing  mood, 
J  cawing  of  the  old  rooks  in  the  wood. 

That  flanks  it  like  a  screen. 

Lo !  o'er  the  changing  sward 
tep  now  the  huntsmen  in  the  rapid  chase, 
)  deep-toned  yell  of  hounds,  mouthing  the  trace 

Of  the  fleet  deer,  is  heard. 

In  lone  and  hoary  wood, 
ere  the  wild  cherry  and  the  yellow  elm 
imingled  with  the  oak,  the  soul  o'erwhelm 

With  visions  many  hued ; 

There  comes  a  solemn  tone, 
e  what  is  felt  in  passing  down  the  while 
16  old  cathedral's  venerable  aisle, — 

A  feeling  of  its  own ! 

But  now,  at  close  of  day, 
en  the  damp  vapoury  veil  of  eve  is  gone, 
gathering  winds,  the  moumftd  dirge-like  moao, 

Sounds  wildly  far  away. 

For  winter  casts  its  shade 
ore  it,  and  the  year  begins  to  feel 
chilling  influences  on  it  steal 

Like  touches  of  the  dead. 

)  is  much  truth  in  the  above  delineation; 
allowing  is  hardly  inferior :— 


SUNSET. 

Light  on  the  landscape  shines 
Awhile,  ere  vanishing,  as  loth  to  leave  ;— 
Upon  the  mead,  the  wearied  ox  at  eve 

Familiarly  reclines. 

The  hills  with  light  are  dyed, 
And  pointing  spires  peer  o'er  the  distant  trees, 
As  one  tall  vessels  in  the  horizon  sees. 

Careering  in  their  pride ! 

Each  meek  flower,  white  and  red. 
That  tufts  the  meadows,  in  fresh  odours  sleeps. 
Ere  the  departing  day  from  off  the  steeps 

Lifts  his  resplendent  head. 

Slowly  the  darkness  creeps 
Up  the  lone  hill-sides,  shadow-like,  by  sighs 
Of  evening  lullabyed,  as  on  man's  eyes 

Steals  slumber  ere  he  sleeps ! 

Thus  on  the  mountain  oak. 
And  on  the  hoaiy  castle's  ruined  walls, 
The  rotting  ivy,  clinging  as  it  falls. 

Seems  their  past  strength  to  mock. 

Each  mountain  range  that  towers 
In  desert  grandeur  o'er  the  darkening  scene, 
Looks  like  a  spirit  standing  now  between 

Another  worid  and  ours. 

The  forte  of  Mr.  Anderson  is  description.  When 
he  would  give  expression  to  the  reflections  sug- 
gested to  Hs  mind  hj  the  heauty  or  grandeur  of 
nature,  he  is  ofkener  feeble  and  common-place 
than  he  is  either  profound,  natural,  or  original. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  too  tiiat  some  sad  gram- 
matical lapses  have  been  suffered  to  pass  even  in 
a  second  edition  of  his  poems.  Thus  in  page 
20  wo  have,  "  But  I  did  never  I  see  ...  .  One 
half  so  fair  as  thee  ;**  and  in  page  33,  "  But  sweeter 
than  them  all  ....  are  the  imtutored  lays," 
&c.,  and  in  page  56,  "  They  kneel  before  .... 
JE[e  who  this  universe  of  mountains  hurled  toge- 
ther," &c.  Blunders  of  this  sort  occur  frequently, 
painfully  convincing  us  that  the  man  who  has 
read  nature  so  correctly  and  lovingly  has  read 
Lindley  Murray  to  little  purpose,  if  at  all.  They 
are  unpardonable  in  an  author  of  such  lines  as  wo 
have  above  quoted,  and  ought  to  have  been  cor- 
rected long  ago.  The  miscellaneous  poems  in 
this  collection  are  of  a  description  to  which  wo 
can  award  but  small  praise,  and  some  of  them 
call  loudly  for  rebuke.  What,  for  instance,  could 
induce  Mr.  Anderson  to  print  such  discordant 
rubbish  as  the  following : — 

A  small  wave  of  the  sea 

When  the  vast  ocean  waits 
The  coming  of  the  storm, 

That  slightly  agitates 
Its  surface  passing, — as 

When  of  danger  neaf 
First  made  aware,  the  roused 

Lion,  though  not  in  fear 
Looks  up,  the  watchflre  then 

Kindhng  in  his  eye. 
His  mane  scarcely  as  yet . 

Moved,  nor  erected  high 
His  head,  but  his  proud  glance 

Circling  keen,  rapid,  stem, — 
There  poetry  is  seen 

By  one  that  can  discern. 

It  would  require  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
discernment  to  see  anything  but  the  most  wretched 
nonsense  in  such  hobbling  stuff  as  this.  By  wa^ 
of  conttaat  to  ^ w»  ct  ^SeaE  wsi\.  vsiaa  ^  ^^ms^  vsq^ 
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may  be  referred  to  as  excellent,  ospcciiilly  tliosc 
written  in  the  Scottish  vernacular.  Wo  recom- 
mend Mr.  Anderson,  should  a  tliird  edition  of  his 
lyrics  be  called  for,  to  do  justice  to  himself  by  a 
careful  revision  of  his  syntax,  and  by  as  carefully 
excluding  from  his  book  those  hasty  and  careless 
compositions  whose  presence  detracts  fix)m  the 
value  of  those  which  are  really  good. 

NOVELS  AND  EOMANCES. 

The  works  of  fiction  which  have  como  into  otir 
hands  this  month  are  principally  cheap  reprints  of 
standard  or  well-known  works  which  demand  no 
critical  notice.  Among  them  are  five  republica- 
tions by  the  spirited  proprietors  of  the  Parlour 
Library,  which  continues  to  supply  the  best 
works  of  fiction  at  the  lowest  remunerating  price. 
They  are  Mark's  Reefy  by  J.  Penimoro  Cooper ; 
The  Sea  Lions,  or  the  Lost  Sealers,  by  the  same 
author ;  Si/bil  Lennard,  by  Airs.  Grey ;  Attila,  a 
Romance  of  the  Danube,  by  G.  P.  11.  James ;  and 
The  Dark  Lady  of  Boona,  by  "W.  H.  Maxwell. 
These  are  all  works  which,  if  they  are  not  of  the 
very  first  class,  are  of  a  class  bordering  closely 
upon  it ;  they  have  all  received  the  eclat  of  public 
favour,  and  when  they  first  appealed  to  the  suf- 
frages of  that  public  it  is  probable  that  each  and 
all  of  them  were  sold  at  something  like  twenty 
times  the  amount  at  which  they  are  now  offered 
to  the  reading  world.  The  cheapness  of  litera- 
ture has  become  the  great  literary  fact  of  our 
day ;  it  is  fast  becoming  general ;  the  cost  of  a 
library  is  already  not  one  third  of  what  it  was  in 
the  days  of  our  boyhood — the  truth  is,  books  are 
beginning  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  to  be  produced,  like  all  other  neces- 
saries, at  the  minimum  of  cost  and  profit.  Among 
the  publications  which  led  the  way  to  this  desirable 
reform  the  Parlour  Library  stands  one  of  the  fore- 
most, and  we  trust  and  believe  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successM;  it  has  kept  faith  with  us 


lionourably,  and  notwithstanding  the  appearance 
of  numberless  rivals  in  the  market,  yet  holds  it4 
own,  and  continues  to  send  forth  works  of  a  high 
character,  at  a  price  which  a  few  yean  back 
would  have  been  ungrudgingly  paid  for  a  single 
perusal.  In  acknowledging  our  obligations  to 
the  spirited  publisher  we  must  do  him  the  justioe 
to  remark  that  the  whole  series  does  not  comprise 
a  single  worthless  volume,  but  all  together  fdrnish 
evidence  that  sound  discrimination  has  been  exer* 
cised  in  their  selection.  Wo  hope  to  see  it 
indefinitely  continued. 

Modem  Flirtationa,  by  Catherine  Sinclair  (Clarke, 
Beeton  and  Co.)  is  a  title  which  does  not  tern 
quite  suitable  for  a  work  written  with  the  aTowcd 
purpose  of  representing  in  natural  coloun  tho 
conduct  and  feelings  of  persons  elevated  and 
ennobled  by  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Bat 
the  authoress  writes  in  a  lively  and  fordible  Btrain, 
and  being  remarkably  weU  qualified  for  the  pro- 
duction of  natural  and  sprightly  dialogues— and 
not  a  bad  adept  at  the  construction  of  a  plot— vo 
find  her  book  extremely  agreeable  reading,  n'.t 
wanting  in  an  unpretending  cast  of  humour,  aud 
abounding  in  characteristic  touches  of  nature 
which  show  her  to  have  been  a  vigilant  obeerrcr 
of  men  and  manners. 
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Eagle  Ininrance  Company. — The  annual  general  meet- 
ing of  the  proprietors  of  10  or  more  shares  of  the  capital  of 
tlie  company  was  hold  on  Friday,  August  11,  at  Radley's 
Hotel,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  directors  as  to  the  progress  of  the  company 
during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June  lost,  to  elect 
two  auditors,  &o,  Robert  Alexander  Gray,  Esq.,  filled 
the  chair. 

The  actuary  having  read  the  advertisement  convening 
tlie  meeting,  proceeded  to  read  the  47th  annual  report  of 
the  directors  to  the  proprietors : — 

The  account  of  the  year's  transactions  received  from 
the  auditors,  which  was  of  a  very  satisfactory  character, 
having  been  read — tlie  actuary  proceeded  as  follows : — 
"It  \n]l  bo  seen  by  this  report  that  the  premiums 
on  assurances  effected  during  the  year  amounted  to 
£9,595  lis,  6d.,  and  the  clauns  on  decease  of  lives 
assured  to  £77,:U2  Us,  7d.  La.st  yeax  Hie  former 
amounted    to   £6,317    38*    5d,,   and    iki^    \a\Afti    U) 


jCG4,257  Os.  Cd.  The  annual  average  of  the  one  during 
the  last  five  years  is  X6,y51  7s.  Od.,  and  of  the  other 
^70,330  Os.  2d. 

"  The  expenses  of  management  are  jC5,^0  IIK  bl- 
and are  less  than  those  of  the  precedistr  yearbyupiranl? 
ofX'280. 

"  The  gross  receipts  of  the  year  are  jC13O,005  19s.  7iU 
and  the  total  payments  jB111,718  18s.  4d.  There  i<, 
therefore,  a  surplus,  after  satisfying  all  demands,  tni) 
making  provision  for  every  claim  ascertained  at  the  dat<* 
of  the  account,  of  Jei8,287  Is.  3d.  (The  annual  areraj?' 
of  these  several  items  since  the  valoation  and  division  of 
surplus  in  1852,  is — new  premiums,  ^,056 ;  claim.*, 
je70,8()0;  expenses,  ^5,901  ;  surplus,  JE31,7.m)  At  ll>e 
last  meeting  the  balance  of  the  surplns  f^d  was  fttsit^ 
to  be  jE198,211  18s.  3d.  This  is  now  increased  to 
£210,408  lOs.  Cd.,  which  amount  is  subject,  of  conr««, 
.to  such  changes  as  may  be  found  to  arise  when  are-valoi- 
\^Qiii^lVki^  ^xK^vck^^^ai^ta  and  li^)ilitie8  shall  1m  sude* 
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"The  interest  received  during  the  year  amounts  to 
i9,8H4  9s.  2d.,  and  since  the  net  realised  assets  of  the 
nnpany,  productive  and  unproductive,  wore  at  the 
immencement  of  it  j£731,882  Gs.  Hd.,  tliose  latter  have 
elded  on  the  average  upwards  of  4  per  cent.,  exclusive 
r  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  company's  rever- 
omary  property,  to  he  determined  at  the  next  valuation. 
t  the  present  time  the  assets  are  invested  as  follows  : — 

PER  ANNUM. 

£  8.  d.                                                  ^        8.  d. 

n,091  6    4  in  life  interests,  producing  10,122  11  1 

11,812  18    6   in  mortgages           „            17,088     1  1 

n,178  16     6  in  reversions           „              2,847    4  0 

11,054  10  11  in  Government  securities      1,887    0  0 

11,007  7  11  unproductive. 


748^44  15  2  jC31,944  16  11 

••  Tlie  whole  producing  on  the  average  somewhat  more 
iian  4|  per  cent." 

The  chairman  moved  that  the  report  he  received  and 
iopted.  Mr.  Barnard  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
iiried  unanimously.  The  meeting  then  proceeded  to 
le  election  of  two  auditors ;  after  which  the  chairman 
tftied  that  the  usual  dividend  would  become  payable  on 
lie  2nd  of  October,  and  the  meeting  separated. 

Britiah  Empin  Xutoal  Tire  Aiiiinnoe  Company.— At 
tie  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  held  at  37,  New 
(ridge  Street ;  James  Low,  Esq.,  in  the  chair— 

The  secretfuy,  Mr.  Francis  Clowes,  read  the  following 

REPORT. 

^  •*  The  directors  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  their 
ixih  annual  report  before  the  members ;  first,  because 
bey  have  to  announce  an  increase  of  receipts  approach- 
dg  twice  the  increase  of  any  preceding  year ;  secondly, 
teoaose  they  have  to  propose  another  triennial  return  to 
he  members. 

*•  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  again  upon  the  excellence 
)f  the  mutual  principle,  which  this  company  was  the 
irst  to  adopt  in  a  national  fire  oiHce.  It  is  now  fully 
mderstood  to  secure  assurance  at  the  lowest  possible 
oat.  The  growing  appreciation  of  this  great  principle 
►y  the  public  is  suillciently  sliown  by  tlie  steady  increase 
»f  its  insurances  with  this  company — an  increase  whose 
estimony  is  so  much  the  more  satisfactory  since  it  has 
»een  obtained  by  the  ordinary  exertions  of  tlie  directors, 
nembers,  and  agents,  unaided  by  imusual  advertising 
ind  other  expensive  modes  of  seeking  notoriety. 

••  The  entire  premiums  received  during  each  of  the 
wo  triennial  periods  now  terminated  have  been,  for 
he  first,  jC4,951  78.  2d. ;  for  the  second,  X'12,981 18s.  Id. 
for  the  year  terminating  the  aoth  of  June,  1804,  the 
otal  receipts  were  ^£10,7 18 15s.  3d.,  of  which  X*5,096  5s.  6d. 
rere  premiums,  and  i*5,122  9s.  9d.  duty. 

"  The  result  is  timt  tlie  receipts  of  the  last  three 
rears  have  much  more  than  trebled  those  of  the  first 
hree  years ;  that  the  increase  of  the  last  year  has  more 
han  equalled  that  of  the  second  and  third  togetlier, 
ind  not  fallen  much  short  of  equalling  the  combined 
Dcrease  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years. 

**  The  number  of  new  policies  issued  during  the  past 
rear  was  2,505,  for  X'l,295,fl79. 

"  Such  a  rate  of  increase  in  the  receipts  and  busi- 
ie9s  justifies  the  view  adopted  by  the  direators  in  1851, 
if  making  triennial  returns  from  tlie  commencement  of 
he  company,  and  spreading  a  portion  of  the  formatory 
ixpenses  over  a  number  of  years,  tliereby  giving  to  the 
Murlj  insurers  a  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  mutual 
>rinciple.  The  directors,  therefore  propose  for  your 
idoption  a  return  of  tlie  124  per  cent,  on  their  premiums 
o  such  of  the  policy-holders  as  had  been  insured  with 
he  Company  for  tliree  years  and  upwards  at  midsummer, 
1854. 

"At  the  next  division  of  profits,  in  1857,  all  who  com- 
nenced  insurance  with  the  company  too  late  to  participate 
his  year,  will  have  a  return  on  the  whole  amount  of 
>remiums  paid  by  them  up  to  midsummer,  1857. 

•*  One  of  your  auditors,  Mr.  Robert  Latter,  who  has 
ong  eigoyed  the  confidence  of  the  company,  as  well  as 


the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  has  left  this  country 
permanently  for  New  Zealand,  and  his  i>lace  has  there- 
fore to  be  filled  up.  Your  other  auditor,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Pewtress,  retires*  also  by  rotation,  but  is  eligible  for 
re-election. 

"  Four  of  the  directors,  ]S»Iessrs.  Jas.  Low,  Thos. 
Miers,  Thos.  Olney,  and  J.  Wilmshurst,  retire  also  by 
rotation,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

"  The  losses  during  the  year,  all  of  which  were 
promptly  and  satisfactorily  met,  amoimted  to  i?2,907 
18s.  6d. 

**  On  reviewing  the  past  progress  of  the  company  and 
the  year  just  concluded,  the  directors  can  thereforo 
appeal  with  confidence  to  their  numerous  members  aiul 
agents  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  obtaining? 
business  for  the  society.  The  affairs  of  the  company 
•are  conducted  with  the  strictest  regard  to  economy ;  its 
business  is  rapidly  increasing ;  all  claims  have  been  met 
without  delay ;  and  this  very  year  exemplifies,  even  at 
this  early  stage,  the  advantage  of  its  great  dlstinguishin;,' 
principle.  With  such  facts  to  state,  if  each  insiiri-r 
would  endeavour  to  bring  the  company  another,  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  succeed,  and  the  result  would  bo  a  doubled 
business  next  year." 

The  chairman  ha\'ing  a<ldressed  Uie  meeting,  tlic 
adoption  of  the  report  and  cash  accounts  was  put  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  following  directors,  who  retire  by  rotation,  were 
then  re-elected ;  Messrs.  James  Low,  Thomas  Miers, 
Thomas  Olney,  J.  "Wilmshurst. 

Mr.  James  Blackett  suggested  that,  in  addition  to  tlio 
statement  in  the  report,  a  specific  resolution  should  be 
moved — 

"  That  this  meeting  cordially  agrees  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  Uie  directors  that  12 i  per  cent,  on  their 
premiums  be  returned  to  the  insurers." 

This  resolution  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  S. 
Doxsey,  was  imanimously  carried. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Pewtress  and  Mr.  Isaac  Doxsey  were  elected 
Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Several  motions  having  been  made  and  adopted,  the 
proceedings  terminated. 

Athenmnm  Life  Aunranoe  Society. — The  following  are 
extracts  from  the  annual  report,  read  at  the  general 
meeting  of  shareholders  of  this  society,  held  at  the  ulliot', 
30,  Sackville-street,  London,  on  Saturday,  the  19th  of 
August,  1854  :— 

**  During  the  year  ending  the  30th  Juno  last,  528  \.Tn. 
posals  have  been  made  to  the  directors,  of  which  l:;.> 
have  been  completed  for  the  amount  of  JE153,288,  makin^' 
an  average  on  each  of  i!352,  tlie  premiums  yielding 
i*5,033  lis.  lOd.  per  annum. 

"  The  steady  aim  of  the  directors  has  been  to  open 
new  channels  of  business,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
profitable  agencies  in  regions  where  extreme  competition 
is  not  so  likely  to  be  encountered;  and  they  arc  hapi>y 
to  announce  that  satisfactory  arrangements  have  recently 
been  made  in  India,  Belgium,  Holland,  imd  the  United 
States. 

"  For  India,  an  agency  has  been  opened  in  Calcutta, 
by  a  gentleman  of  great  experience,  fonnerly  connectttl 
with  tlie  medical  profession,  but  now  an  active  partner 
with  a  large  commercial  house,  having  correspondents  in 
all  the  chief  cities  of  the  Indian  empire.  As  a  spccinion 
of  what  may  be  eflected  intliis  region,  it  may  be  stjittJ 
that  a  London  oflice  which  has  established  an  agencv  in 
India  only  about  three  years,  already  derives  from  it  un 
income  of  above  il20,000  a-year. 

"  In  Belgium,  an  agency  of  a  most  complete  kind  hr.s 
been  formed,  embracing  every  city  and  place  of  busiucss 
in  that  compact  countrj'.  A  contract  has  been  entered 
into  with  an  important  native  Fire  Assurance  Con;i>»'.iiy, 
the  second  in  the  kingdom,  andocrupying  there  the  .^aino 
situation  that  thePhceuix  Fire  Assurance  Company  docs 
here. 

"  In  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  or  to  speak  more  ex- 
actly, in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  an  arrange- 
ment is  just  concluded  with  the  chief  agent  of  Lloyd's,  ut 
Amsterdam  ;  and  the  intercbta  Ql\Jti<!^  ^«^^<iX^  ^v^Nan^  ^s^ 
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efficientlj  and  completely  earned  out  in  Holland, 'as 
tbey  have  been  in  Belgium,  and  eyea7  place  of  import- 
ance there  will  shortly  have  an  efficient  representative 
of  the  Athenaeum  life  Assurance  Society. 

"  The  Agency  already  so  successfully  established  in 
Hamburgh,  is  being  judiciously  extended  in  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms  and  states,  and  agencies  are  in  the 
course  of  formation  in  Hanover,  Mecklenburgh,  Wur- 
temburg,  and  Brunswick. 

**  In  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas,  the  society 
will  be  enabled  to  extend  its  operations  beneficially  by 
an  engagement,  perfected  by  a  gentleman  of  great  expe- 
rience in  life  assurance  business. 

^  In  establishing  agencies  such  as  these,  and  widening 
the  ground  for  the  operations  of  the  society,  the  directors 
consider  they  have  consulted  its  best  interets. 

"Whilst,  however,  they  have  aimed  at  expensive 
results,  they  have  exerted  a  strict  financial  economy, 
and  have  been  careful  to  expend  in  the  foundation  of  the 
society  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  produce  permanent 
returns  and  adequate  profits. 

"  The  directors  refer  with  peculiar  satisfaction  to  the 
policy  claims  hitherto  made  on  the  society.  The  life 
losses  of  the  society  have  been  far  below  the  mathema- 
tical average,  and  so  small  in  amount  that  the  lapsed 
premiums  compensate  them,  leaving  the  current  pre- 
miums untouched,  which,  after  meeting  every  contin- 
gency, will  pay  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  and  even  more. 

**  The  directors  think  they  are  warranted,  under  tH 
these  circumstances,  in  heartily  congratulating  the  share- 
holders on  the  position  and  progress  of  Uie  society. 
Notwithstanding  the  adverse  state  of  public  affairs,  the 
business  of  the  society  has  greatly  increased  and  is 
steadily  progressing. 

**  The  following  directors  retire  by  rotation : — ^Alex- 
ander B.  Richmond,  Esq.,  William  Howard,  Esq.,  Joseph 
J.  Beed,  Esq.,  who  are  eligible  for  re-election,  and  offer 
themselves  accordingly. 

"  The  shareholders'  auditors,  James  Andrew  Durham, 
Esq.,  Charles  Mitchell,  Esq.,  retire  according  to  the  deed 
of  settlement,  but  being  eligible  for  re-election,  offer 
themselves  accordingly. 

'*In  conclusion,  the  directors  trust  that  the  share- 
holders and  policy-holders  will  lend  their  earnest  and 
powerful  aid  to  carry  on  the  society  to  the  commanding 
and  prosperous  position  it  has  every  prospect  of  attain- 
ing. "  J.  Babtlbtt,  Chairman." 

Bailway  FMiengen*  Asrannoe  Cknnpany. — The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  the  tenth  half-yearly  report  of 
this  company,  which  was  read  at  the  meeting  held  at  the 
offices,  3,  Old  Broad  Street  Sir  J.  Dean  Paul,  Bart.,  in 
the  chair. 

'*  The  amount  received  for  premiums  during  the  half- 
year  ending  320th  June  last,  is  M,119  lOs.  4d.,  and  with 
the  balance  fh)m  last  half-year,  and  the  interest  on  invest- 
ments completes  the  sum  of  .£7,527  17s.  4d.,  to  the 
credit  of  revenue  account  The  disbursements,  including 
the  sum  of  jC1,802  lis.  for  compensation,  and  £150 
in  replacement  of  preliminary  expenses,  amount  to 
£4,709  12s.  5(1.,  leaving  a  balance  invested  in  hand  and 
due  from  agents  of  £3,733  8s.  4d.,  from  which  the  directors 
recommend  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  paid-up 
capital  for  the  half-year,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per 
annum,  free  of  income-tax,  reserving  the  surplus  after 
the  payment  of  the  usual  charges  for  government  duty, 
Ac,  due,  but  not  then  paid,  to  meet  any  claims  that  may 
arise  on  current  policies. 

^  The  accounts  for  the  half-year  present  the  following 


results  as  to  the  number  of  tickets  issued,  in  eomparisnn 
with  the  same  period  in  the  two  previous  yean. 


Single  Joamey 
Tickets. 


Ist      Sad      3rd 
CJus  Class.  Clasa 


18&9 17,830 
185331^14 
1854964)79 

I 


41,068  d0;856 
96,S01  71,317 
45,096  66,905 


Doable  Joamey 
Tickets. 


1st      Snd  [  8rd 
Class.  Clasa.'Class. 


4/»9 
3,979 


1,413 
8,151 
7,794 


4388 
5,800 
4,185 


li 


2^ 
3^ 
3,455 


POUCIES. 


ForTerma 
of  Years. 


60 
34 


For  Life,  by  one 
Payment 


68 
36 


For  Life,  by 

Annual  Paymenta 

on  Decreasing 

Scale. 


New  1 

PoUcies..  1571  987 
Renewals  930 ) 


**  The  directors  regret  that  the  foregoing  statemeDU 
do  not  show  an  increase  in  the  company's  businen  eom- 
pared  with  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  although 
it  will  be  perceived  that  a  considerable  increase  orer  tlw 
previous  year  is  still  maintained. 

<'  It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  disboned  is 
compensation  during  the  half-yeaiv— viz.,  £lfiOSt  lis, 
absorbs  a  large  proportion  of  the  income  received,  and 
although  no  claims  on  account  of  fatal  accidents  ha\o 
occurred,  three  of  the  claims  for  personal  ix^uiy  were  of 
so  serious  a  nature,  that  two  sums  of  ^50,  and  one  of 
Jl'd70  have  been  paid  as  compensation  to  the  sufferers  in 
these  cases.  A  claim  of  j£500  has  been  admitted,  and  viil 
be  paid  in  the  current  half-year  to  the  widow  of  a  Dsil 
guurd,  insured  with  the  company,  who  met  with  an  icci* 
dent  on  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  in  May  last,  from 
which  death  ensued. 

'*  In  consequence  of  several  applications  to  extand  the 
system  of  railway  insurance  to  Uie  continent,  the  Sec- 
tors contemplate  availing  themselves  of  a  favoonbli} 
opportunity  of  introducing  the  system  into  Eranoe,bj 
employing  the  aid  of  a  society  recently  fonned  in 
Paris,  for  promoting  an  interchange  of  traffic  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  and  the  Paris  Ezhibitioa 
next  year.  Should  this  arrangement  be  earned  into 
effect,  the  agency  for  France  would  accordingly  be  con- 
fided to  the  Society  L'Intemationale ;  and  as  a  new  tod 
extensive  field  will  thus  be  opened  to  the  compinT'^ 
operations,  which,  if  successM,  tbey  could  extead  to 
Belgium  hereafter,  they  trust  by  these  means  to  seeitt 
utility  greatly  increased,  and  a  consequent  addition  nude 
to  its  annual  resources. 

^  Your  directoi^  have  much  gratification  in  aimoiiilcin^ 
that  in  June  last  the  board  of  directors  of  the  South 
Eastern  Bailway  consented  to  the  issue  of  the  eoii^>^^ 
tickets  at  their  stations ;  and  travellers  who  desire  itmoy 
now  effect  insurance  at  eveiy  station  of  importance  in  tbe 
United  Kingdom,  either  for  single  joumies  or  periods  cf 
time.  "  By  order, 

'*  WiLLiAx  J.  ViAK,  SecnisfT." 

The  report  having  been  read,  the  meeting  wis  ad- 
dressed by  the  chairman ;  and,  alter  some  obserntioii^ 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the 
directors,  the  auditors,  and  the  chaiJrmaQ,  and  the  nie<^ 
ing  separated. 


OXIOBD  YBXIkXIRQi  I'UXAa^  ^Ubt)!f]l^\^ll« 
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THE    SOUL    IN    NATURE.* 


*  Eteet  man,'*  says  Coleridge,  "  is  bom  either  a 
?latonist  or  an  Aristotelian;*'!  meaning  by  these 
erms  a  spiritualist  or  a  materialist,  of  which 
lenominations  of  philosophers  Plato  and  the 
Stagyrite  are  generally  considered  the  respective 
•epresentatives,  inasmuch  as  the  one  regarded 
deas  or  forms  (liiai  Ei^n)  ^  pre-existing  from 
jtemity,  and  independent  of  the  outward  crea- 
ion;  while  the  other  believed  them  to  be  in- 
leparablc  from  material  bodies.  Nevertheless, 
liese  two  great  men  are,  in  reality,  very  inadequate 
•epresentatives  of  the  extremes  of  spiritual  and 
natcrial  philosophy,  and  still  more  of  that  an- 
agonism  which  some  have  imagined  to  exist 
)etween  poetry  and  mathematics,  and  between 
ogic  and  the  physical  sciences.  Plato,  although 
le  esteems  ideas  to  be  the  only  permanent  exist- 
mccs  in  nature,  preferred  mathematics  to  poetry ; 
br  while  he  would  banisli  poets  from  his  re- 
mblie,  he  caused  the  well-known  inscription  to 
)e  placed  over  liis  Academy,  *'  Let  no  one  ignorant 
>f  geometry  enter  here."  And  he  \'iewed  the 
jhysical  sciences  as  equally  c^ilculated  to  awaken 
n  the  soul  the  reminiscence  of  that  anterior  state 
)f  being  where  he  supposed  it  to  enjoy  perfect 
lappiness,  inasmuch  as  the  eternal  and  unchang- 
ng  ideas  which  it  there  conteni])lated  are  concealed 
ind  masked,  as  it  were,  in  the  fleeting  appear- 
inces  of  nature.  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand, 
ilthough  often  confoimding  the  spiritual  and  the 
naterial  in  his  subtle  speculations,  was  yet  no 
prcat  proficient  in  mathematics ;  he  wrote  well 
tti  poetr}'  and  eloquence,  but,  with  the  noble  ex- 
jeption  presented  by  his  natural  history  (wliich 
las  drawn  forth  the  unqualified  praises  of  Cuvier 
limself ),  his  views  of  material  science  fall  far 
ihort  of  those  developed  by  his  master  :  indeed  it 
WfkB  during  the  middle  ages,  when  the  study  of 
laturc  was  all  but  ignored,  that  his  star  was  in 
he  ascendjmt.  It  is  therefore  rather  in  reference 
o  the  spii*it  than  to  the  actual  matter  of  their 
)hilosophy,  that  these  illustrious  names  can  be 
issumed  as  the  watchwords  of  spiritualism  and 

•  Tlic  Soul  in  Nature,  by  Hans  Christian  Oersted. 

•  Coleridge  has  introduced  this  saying  from  the  German. 
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sensationalism ;  and  shall  we  not  regard  this  inter- 
mingling of  the  two  systems — their  touching  at 
so  many  points,  and  this  interchange  of  their  more 
appropriate  subjects,  as  an  omen  and  a  prophecy 
of  the  union  and  harmony  of  the  ideal  and  the 
real — of  the  material  and  the  spiritual  of  the 
sciences  of  the  soul  and  nature  in  one  great  and 
comprehensive  system,  wherein  they  shdl  appear 
like  the  inequalities  and  plains  of  earth,  when, 
viewed  from  a  proper  point,  they  blend  into  one 
smiling  and  sunny  landscape  ?  And  this  "  con- 
summation so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for"  has 
been  the  aspiration  of  all  the  truly  great  men — 
the  Trismegisti  of  the  world,  ever  since  Bacon 
dispersed  the  shadows  of  the  dark  ages  by  the 
magic  of  inductive  truth  **  as  with  Mercury's 
wand,**  and  established  man  in  his  proper  place 
(at  once  lowly  and  exalted)  as  the  interrogator 
and  interpreter  of  the  oracles  of  nature.  This  far- 
seeing  genius,  while  so  admirably  demonstrating 
the  patient  collection  and  induction  of  facts  as 
constituting  the  only  true  scientific  method,  cer- 
tainly appears  to  have  anticipated  more  splendid 
results  from  its  ado^)tion  than  some  of  his  reputed 
followers  seem  wilhng  to  admit;  for  he  appears 
to  have  looked  forwanl  to  it  as  realising  the 
speculations  of  Parmenides ;  and  Plato  discerned, 
as  from  a  high  clifi*  and  tower  of  obser\'ation,  that 
forms  {Eicri)  "were  the  true  objects  of  knowledge  ;*' 
and  he  fuilher  regarded  such  knowledge  as  de- 
stined to  raise  man  from  being  the  slave  of  Nature 
to  the  dignity  of  its  director  and  controller.  Tlie 
successors  and  disciples  of  Bticon  were  too  much 
engaged  in  canying  out  their  great  master's  me- 
thod, and  in  making  particular  applications  of  it, 
to  attempt  realising  his  anticipations  definitely; 
yet  we  can  easily  perceive  that  they  never  wholly 
lost  sight  of  his  splendid  scientific  vaticination,  as 
it  may  be  termed;  but  on  the  contraiy,  glimpses  of 
this  gi-eat  thought — the  identity  of  the  real  and 
the  ideal,  are  constantly  appearing  as  the  animating 
principle  of  all  their  researches  and  experiments, 
hovering  like  winged  genii  above  Boyh?  as  ho 
boimd  "volatile  llennes'*  in  his  laborator}', — ac- 
companying Locke  as  he  "plunged  into  the  great 
ocean  of  being" — and  guiding  Newton  in  hia 
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ascent  through  tho  spaces  of  the  universe.  It, 
however,  seemed  more  desirable  that  the  newly- 
discovered  induction  should  be  suffered  for  awhile 
to  proceed  quietly  in  its  sublime  course  of  discovery 
in  particular  departments  of  science,  whether 
physical  or  psychological,  until  the  mighty  genius 
should  arise  that  would  bring  all  the  rich  results, 
as  it  were,  into  one  focus.  Meanwhile,  there  were 
not  wanting  many  one-sided  theories,  often  very 
plausible  and  ingenious,  which  attempted  to  settle 
the  question  by  resolving  all  mental  phenomena 
into  material  sensations,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
material  phenomena  into  mental  perceptions  ;  and 
while  some  were  so  absorbed  in  the  collection  of 
facts  as  to  have  no  relish  for  literature,  nor  indeed 
cai-ed  for  any  principles  arising  from  the  facts  that 
were  not  of  practical  utility,  others  were  so  de- 
voted to  literature  as  to  regard  science ,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  jealousy,  and  raise  a  cry  against 
"Utilitarianism,"  which,  in  certain  quarters,  was 
not  without  a  reactionary  elfect.  But  a  more  en- 
larged view  of  things  would  show  us  that  the 
term  "utility"  requires  a  more  comprehensive 
interpretation  than  "  a  mere  adaptation  to  produce 
the  comforts  and  luxuiies  of  life,"  and  should  in- 
clude in  its  idea  everything  fi.tt<}d  to  perfect  our 
nature ;  whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  men  should  be 
careful  in  using  any  term  of  reproach  that  might 
comprise  objects  and  discoveries  which  must  ever 
command  the  lasting  gratitude  of  mankind :  far 
be  it  from  us  ever  to  speak  but  in  terms  of  the 
highest  admiration  of  such  "utilitarian"  appli- 
cations of  science  as  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
lightning-conductor  and  the  safety-lamp.  How- 
ever, as  wo  have  already  intimated,  an  enlarged 
view  of  things  will  never  consider  any  aspect  of 
human  knowledge  in  a  partial  and  isolated  light, 
but  will  regard  the  many  phases  as  forming  one 
harmonious  whole,  like  lull  and  dale  in  a  beauti- 
ful prospect.  As  was  somewhere  remarked,  "  at 
the  beginning  of  the  hill  of  wisdom  there  are 
many  paths  leading  from  different  points  and 
apparently  unconnected,  but  as  we  approach  the 
summit  they  all  converge  in  one."  And  so  each 
man  must  choose  some  particular  path,  by  culti- 
vating a  specific  branch  of  knowledge;  but  though 
he  must  apply  himself  to  that  one  branch  pre- 
eminent! t/,  he  must  not  do  so  exclnsivehjy  remem- 
bering the  maxim  wliich  is  as  old  as  the  age  of 
Socrates — "  Each  thing  is  to  be  known  together 
with  the  rest  and  along  with  its  relation  to  all 
things  beside."  A  practical  instance  of  this  is 
aflforded  in  the  case  of  two  great  men  of  modem 
times,  who  were  also  intimate  friends ;  we  mean 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge. Each  applied  himself  to  a  different  pur- 
suit ;  the  first  to  science,  the  second  to  literature. 
Each  attained  a  proud  pre-eminence ;  the  one  in 
chemistry,  tho  other  in  poetry  and  metaphysics ; 
and  yet  it  is  confidently  reported  by  a  competent 
authority,  intimately  acquainted  with  both,  that 
they  might  easily  have  exchanged  places,  and 
neither  science  nor  literature  would  have  been  tho 
loser.  We  have  another  striking  instance  in 
Jaines  Watt,  who  devoted  his  life  to  one  of  the 
most  practical  and  utilitarian  objecta  o£  aekiisie — 


tho  steam-engine ;  and  yet  he  was  a  man  deeply 
conversant  in  modem  languages,  literature,  and 
metaphysical  speculation.  Eut  the  master-mind 
is  yet  to  appciU"  who  is  to  combine  the  hemi- 
spheres of  mind  and  matter — the  priest  who 
shall  place  the  nuptial  ring  on  the  hands  of 
science  and  literature.  He  has  had,  indeed, 
many  heralds  of  his  presence.  Besides  the  great 
names  already  mentioned,  we  can  perceire  pre- 
notations,  as  it  were,  of  this  grand  design 
amidst  the  sj^lendid  obscurities  of  Behmen  and 
Swedenborg,*  but  philosophy  with  them  took 
an  entirely  theologic^d  direction.  The  first  vho 
enunciated  anything  like  a  well-developed  and 
connected  system  on  the  subject,  was  the 
Gorman  philosopher  ScheUing,  in  his  doctrine 
of  identity,  wherein  he  regards  mind  and 
nature  as  different  manifestations  of  the  one  uni- 
versal and  absolute  Being  identified  in  the  sphere 
of  Reason,  which  he  asserts,  in  terms  conTertible 
with  those  used  by  one  of  the  great  genii  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  be  not  so  much  a  faculty 
as  a  light,  and  which  is  not  properly  so  much  in 
us  as  we  in  it.f  But  his  phraseology  has  laid 
him  open  to  the  charge  of  Pantheism  (althougji 
it  is  but  fair  that  we  should  admit  his  own  ^ 
claimer  on  that  score);  and  not  having  applied 
his  system  to  any  useful  discovery,  it  has  conse- 
quently not  become  popular.  J  His  disciple,  Owen, 
has  been  more  fortunate  in  that  respect,  having 
successfully  applied  this  philosophy  to  anatomicd 
science,  in  which  his  views  have  been  so  ably  and 
successfully  carried  out  in  our  own  count^  by 
Professor  Owen.  These,  however,  have  been  only 
partial  applications.  Coleridge  introduced  this 
philosophy  in  a  modified  form  Late  England ;  and 
had  he  devote  himself  to  science  rather  than  to 
literature,  he  would,  from  the  success  of  his  gene- 
ral application  of  it,  most  likely  be  the  solvei  of 
tho  great  problem,  or  at  least  he  might  have 
disputed  that  honour  with  the  great  man  whom 
we  are  now  about  to  introduce,  and  who* 
work,  *'  The  Soul  in  Nature,"  is  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  this  article,  although  the  preliminary  ob- 


*  Wo  use  the  term  **  splendid  obscurities  "  in  no  dispa- 
raging sense,  speaking  in  reference  to  these  two  extnor- 
dinary  writers,  who  (whatever  we  may  think  of  their 
spiritual  claims)  were  wise  and  good  men.  Any  obecnritf 
attached  to  their  works  resembles  the  chiaro-scuro  of  the 
evening  arch  of  heaven,  "  bright  with  galaxies  of  iinnini- 
able  lights."  They  close  and  sum  up  the  great  chain  of 
writers  (among  whose  earlier  links  we  find  the  names  of 
Philo-Jud(£us,  Justin  Martjrr,  Clement  of  Alcxindria, 
and  the  reputed  Dionysius  the  Arcopagite),  who  treat 
tho  subject  from  a  theological  point,  harmonising  in  thdr 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Word  or  Wisdom,  widi  what 
Victor  Cousin  deduces  from  Reason  (fuUj  develofiiDf 
tho  "  TheophaniiB  "  of  Erigena,  the  "  ideas'  in  on«  tai- 
versal  Spirit "  of  Berkley,  and  **  the  vision  of  idl  things  ia 
God"  of  Malebranche;  and  thus  completing  what  maj 
not  inaptly  be  termed  the  Celtic  school  of  Philo«ophT)i 
and  which  the  subject  of  this  paper  discovers  and  demon- 
strates from  the  contemplation  of  Nature. 

See  also  Fitche's  **  Nature  and  Manifestation  of  tfaa 
Scholar." 

t  Vide  **  Select  Discourses,  by  John  Smith,  of  Cam- 
bridge." 

t  iSinco  writing  the  above,  this  great  man— oltimvs 
philosophorum — has  departed  from  the  pcesent  wodd 
\"  IviiL  o€  years  and  honours." 
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arvations  were  necessarily  suggested  by  it,  and 
rill  be  found  ancillary  to  its  successful  elucida- 
on.  Our  subsequent  remarks  shall  be  confined 
)  the  life  of  that  illustrious  philosopher,  and  his 
Lews  as  exhibited  in  the  work  under  consider- 
lion. 

Hans  Christian  Oersted  was  bom  at  Rudkjok- 
ig  in  Langeland,  one  of  the  Danish  Isles.  Like 
►avy,  he  commenced  life  as  an  apothecary,  being 
ssistant  to  his  father,  who  carried  on  that  pro- 
«aion  in  rather  humble  and  narrow  circum- 
:ance8.  Led  by  his  professional  studies  to  pur- 
le  chemistry,  he  found  in  that  science  the  spell 
lat  CToked  his  sublime  genius.  Gifted  with  a 
''onderful  power  to  perceive  the  interdependence 
nd  harmony  of  all  the  sciences,  ho  found  himself 
ni)erceptibly  landed  in  the  calm  region  of  Eternal 
tcAson,  where,  like  the  Magus,  the  Brahmin,  and 
ie  Druid  of  old,  he  saw  all  the  endless  variety 
f  things  coalescing  in  one.  His  was  the  intellect 
f  all  others  most  fitted  to  perceive  differences  in 
iiings  that  agree  and  agreement  in  things  that 
iffer,  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  genuine 
hilosophical  capacity.  Combining  this  method 
f  reconciliation  and  elevated  comprehension  with 
lie  severest  induction,  he  continued  for  a  number 
f  years  to  make  several  valuable  contributions 

0  scientific  knowledge,  which  he  crowned  by  the 
iscovery  of  that  most  wonderful  of  Nature's 
Bcrets,  Electro-magnetism — a  science  that,  as  Sir 
ohn  Herschel  observes,  "  changed  the  whole  re- 
itions  of  science  and  almost  of  life,  and  we  know 
lOt  yet  where  it  will  lead  us." 

The  rest  of  his  life  may  be  easily  told :  it 
ilided  peacefully  along  between  the  enjoyment  of 
jomestic  happiness  and  Academic  honours,  diversi* 
icd  by  occasional  visits  to  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  and 
ron  the  friendship  of  the  great  philosophers  of 
hese  countries,  and  constantly  making  some  new 
ddition  to  the  lights  of  human  knowledge,  until 
,  short  illness,  arising  from  a  cold,  led  to  a  quiet 
nd  gentle  transition  from  life,  in  the  month  of 
Carch,  1851,  in  the  seventy- fourth  year  of  his 

.  Oersted's  private  character  presented  a  beauti- 

01  combination  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  Of  the 
ormer  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak :  we  have 
Thai  may  be  almost  literally  termed  a  living  in- 
tance  of  it  in  the  electric  telegraph,  the  result  of 
is  great  discovery ;  and  we  find  the  latter  beam- 
Qg  forth  from  the  seclusion  which  his  pursuits 
lecessarily  required :  we  need  only  mention  his 
onstant  efforts — notwithstanding  the  sublime 
^hts  to  which  he  carried  science — to  simplify 
t  and  make  it  familiar  to  all ;  and  so  far  from 
rishing  to  exclude  the  gentler  sex  from  its  pene- 
ralia,  he  addressed  some  of  his  lectures  to  them. 
Ve  may  add,  that  although  honoure<l  by  his 
lovereign  with  many  marks  of  private  friendship 
nd  public  distinction,  he  did  not  deem  it  incon- 
istcnt  with  his  duty  to  identify  himself  with  the 
ause  of  political  progress. 

The  work  of  Oersted's,  which  we  are  led  to 
oticc  as  the  exponent  of  his  views,  is  entitled 
'  The  Soul  in  I^ature  :"  by  no  means  a  happy 


I  title  in  our  opinion,  and  one  which  it  is  likely 
I  will  occasionally  cause  it  to  be  misapprehended 
as  the  crude  development  of  some  Pantheistic 
theory.  It  would,  we  think,  be  much  better 
to  entitle  it,  as  it  really  is,  a  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous scientific  essays.  Its  title,  however, 
only  means  to  imply — what  it  is  the  great  aim  of 
these  essays  to  prove  and  illustrate — t.  ^.,  that  all 
Kature  partakes  unconsciously  of  the  same  Reason 
which  is  conscious  in  humanity.  In  establishing 
this,  our  author  lays  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences 
under  contribution.  Astronomy,  with  its  **  troops 
of  stars" — Optics,  with  its  lights  and  shadows 
and  "  listed  colours  gay  " — Geometry,  with  its 
wondrous  forms  of  infinite  properties — Arithmetic, 
with  its  "harmonious  numbers" — and  Music, 
with  its  numbered  harmonies — and  lastly.  Che- 
mistry, allied  to  both  in  its  law  of  numerical  pro- 
portions. In  his  paper  on  Religion  in  reference 
to  Science,  he  gives  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
summary  of  his  views,  and  on  that  account  it  may 
be  advantageously  considered  as  the  centre-point 
of  all  the  other  essays.*  Taking  up  the  problem 
long  ago  propounded  by  the  philosopher  of  the 
Academy — t.  e.,  "to  find  the  invariable  and  the 
constant  in  the  varying  " — he  regards  all  matter 
as  the  latter,  being  never  at  absolute  rest,  but 
always  in  constant  flux,  while  all  that  remain  un- 
changed are  the  forces  or  powers  of  Nature  and 
the  laws  by  which  they  act.  The  former  he  re- 
solves into  one  great  fundamental  power,  and  the 
second  into  one  universal  reason,  the  revelations 
of  one  eternal,  unchanging,  all-comprehensive 
Being,  in  whose  bosom  the  mind  can  ultimately 
find  rest.  He  finds,  on  "ascending  with  the 
wings  of  the  spirit "  to  the  nearer  contemplation 
of  this  All-perfect  Being,  that  all  his  attributes 
may  be  summed  up  in  three,  viz. :  Independence, 
Activity y  and  Harmony,  which  he  regards  as  the 
essential  principles  of  his  nature.  Independence 
is  that  whereby  he  is  self-originated  and  self- 
reliant,  the  foundation  of  all.  Inseparable  from 
this  is  his  Activity,  which,  variously  expressed, 
is  the  same  as  his  life,  and  may  be  defined  as  a 
seK-reprcsenting  power,  continually  reproducing 
itself  from  eternity.  Proceeding  from  both  these 
is  the  inward  Harmony  of  the  whole  essence,  one 
'wdth  Reason,  and  is  not  only  an  attribute  but  a 
living,  active  Being.  It  is  manifest  throughout 
all  the  phenomena,  laws,  and  principles  of  the 
universe,  and  is  the  more  apparent  the  higher  we 
ascend :  in  its  state  of  contemplative  existence  it 
is  Reason — in  its  activity.  Love — and  in  both  these 
united.  Wisdom,  Man,  created  in  the  Divine 
image  and  a  partaker  of  Reason,  finds  his  happi- 
ness in  developing,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  these  attri- 
butes in  himself.  He  should  be  independent, 
active,  and  harmonious.  He  should  practice  yw«<ictf, 
which  is  the  recognition  of  independence  in  others, 
and  cultivate  love,  which  is  the  recognition  of  the 
Divine  image  in  man,  and  patriotism,  which  is  the 
harmony  of  both.  He  should  also  love  and  vene- 
rate Nature,  as  constantly  expressing  those  ideas, 
or   "  sums  of  thoughts  "   which    constitute   the 


•  The  proper  title  of  this  paper  is  •*  The  Caltivatiou  of 
Science  considered  as  an  ExercAsi^  ot^'^jiXx^t^xt!^ 
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essence  of  Reason,  regarding  its  mblimities  as 
suggesting  independence,  while  its  beauties  mani- 
fest harniont/.  And  lastly,  he  will  perceive  inde- 
pendence in  truth,  activity  in  science  and  art,  and 
the  harmony  of  both  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

Furnished  with  these  principles  (of  wliich  we 
have  attempted  a  synopsis)  Oersted  takes  a  mas- 


terly survey  of  the  entire  domain  of  science,  which 
reflects  them  back  in  vivid  characters,  as  the  moon 
is  Siiid  to  have  exhibited  the  inscriptions  on  the 
fabled  minx)r  of  Pythagoras.  Matter  is  instinct 
with  life  —  Nature  resonant  with  the  Eternal 
Word — tl)e  World  becomes  transparent,  and 
Universal  space  is  universal  harmoDy. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 
It  is  the  middle  of  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
winters  which  at  intervals  far  between  take  de- 
spotic possession  of  earth  and  sky.  London  has 
been  for  several  days  buried  half-a-foot  deep  in 
snow,  and  fog  and  frost  have  made  a  capture  of 
the  atmosphere,  which,  like  a  universal  blanket, 
enfolds  the  whole  city  in  its  misty  embrace.  Men 
walk  the  streets  like  phantoms  engendered  by 
gloom  and  horror, — they  appear  for  a  moment 
magnified  into  monsters  by  the  palpable  cloud  in 
which  they  move,  and  then  vanish  from  each 
other*  s  gaze  perhaps  for  ever.  The  main  channels 
of  traffic,  upon  which  the  snow  is  trodden  into  a 
powdery  kind  of  paste  as  black  as  ink,  are  pjmt- 
ing,  puffing,  and  steaming  with  vigorous  life — 
dire  and  portentous-looking  shapes  advancing  in 
the  thick  air  resolve  themselves  as  they  approach 
into  the  forms  of  mounted  men  and  horses,  cha- 
riots and  charioteers,  whipping,  plunging,  and 
imprecating  their  way  through  the  clogged 
thoroughfares,  while  every  now  tmd  then  the 
crash  of  panels,  the  explosion  of  savage  oaths, 
or  the  sudden  outcry  of  some  aliumed  passenger 
or  bewildered  pedestrian  gives  presage  of  calamity 
impending  or  endured.  Spite  of  the  villanous 
weather  and  the  impracticable  state  of  the  foot- 
ways the  streets  are  thronged  with  a  dense  mass 
of  life,  which  surges  heavily  along  through  the 
weary  hours  of  a  day  in  which  daylight  has  no 
part.  As  its  brief  and  murky  existence  draws  to 
a  close,  innumerable  jets  of  gas  burst  into  flame, 
and  the  vast  cloud  of  fog  that  hovers  aloft,  illu- 
mined by  the  imiversal  blaze,  shows  like  a  lurid 
canopy,  broken  and  rent  asunder  at  openings 
through  which  the  eye  pierces  with  difficidty  to 
the  dull,  dead,  impenetrable  blackness  beyond. 
Now  is  the  carnival  of  crime,  when  thieves,  pick- 
pockets, and  shoplifters  have  the  out-door  world 
at  their  mercy,  and  are  abroad  plying  their  voca- 
tion with  all  the  enthusiasm  wliich  the  counte- 
nance of  their  friendly  ally  the  fog,  and  the  con- 
venience of  its  shelter,  are  calculated  to  excite — 
the  eye  of  the  law,  well-nigh  as  blind  as  that 
of  hoodwinked  justice,  can  scarcely  penetrate 
beyond  the  end  of  the  policeman's  staff*;  and 
felons,  who  at  other  times  would  lurk  hidden 
in  the  dens  and  slums  of  villany,  now  stalk 
forth  like  wolves  to  the  prey,  aud  decant  ol  '\\a 


avenging  arm.  But  if  crime  reaps  its  harvest  at 
such  a  season  as  this — so  also  do  folly,  and  frailty, 
and  heedless  transgression.  Shivering,  half- clad 
wretches,  feminine  in  shape,  but  tattered  in  garb 
and  haggaixl  in  aspect,  whom  a  grinding  necesaty 
has  driven  forth  into  the  night,  standing  cowering 
silently  in  dark  recesses,  or  essaying  in  melan- 
choly wise  the  arts  of  such  squalid  blandishment 
as  misery  can  feign,  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to 
keep  remorse  at  bay:  or,  driven  by  agonising 
remembrance  to  seek  oblivion  in  the  excitement 
of  drink,  they  besiege  the  illuminated  dens  which 
at  every  comer  stand  open,  and  with  mad  gaiety 
and  mirthless  laughter  and  uproar,  banish  for  an 
hour  the  sense  of  .their  wretchedness.  As  the 
evening  advances  the  dense  tide  of  population 
subsides  by  degrees,  and  the  dull,  monotonous 
hum  into  which  a  carpet  of  deep  snow  subdnes 
the  roar  and  rattle  of  a  metropolitan  thoroughfare, 
is  succeeded  by  fitful  pauses  of  quiet,  broken  by 
sounds  of  discord  and  strife,  or  the  sharp  shriek 
from  the  lips  of  some  wretched  wife  felled  to  the 
ground  by  the  fist  of  a  brutal  husband.  Even 
these  audible  testimonies  of  our  refined  eivilia- 
tion  at  length  fade  from  the  ear — one  by  one, 
too,  the  flaring  flames  of  gas  sink  into  sudden 
darkness — the  most  belated  shopkeeper  pnts 
up  his  shuttei's — even  the  temples  of  oblivion 
which  a  benevolent  legislature  has  erected  at 
every  turn  for  the  solace  of  thirsty  wretchednea 
veil  their  hospitable  splendours  from  the  general 
view — ^and  as  Midnight  comes  down  once  more  to 
shake  hands  with  Fog,  the  streets,  dark  and  de- 
serted by  all  but  a  few  toil-worn  artisans  wending 
homewards,  and  the  houseless  and  i)enniles8  vic- 
tims of  man's  cruel  lust,  who,  as  a  last  resource, 
waylay  them  to  beg  the  price  of  a  lodging— aw 
left  to  the  guardians  of  the  night. 

It  was  the  evening  of  such  a  day  as  we  have 
above  described,  llted  and  his  mother,  seated 
by  the  side  of  their  cheerful  fire,  had  passed  the 
long  hours  since  daylight  had  departed  in  review- 
ing the  circumstances  of  their  life,  and  discussing 
those  events  of  their  history  which  could  be  never 
banished  from  memory,  and  which,  at  certain 
seasons,  would  recur  to  them  with  a  kind  of  mo^ 
bid  fascination  it  was  npt  at  all  times  possible  to 
resist.  Accident,  or  what  seemed  acc*ident,  had 
^^\.  tvmv.Qd  their  thoughts  into  this  channel,  and 
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the  conversation  which  ensued  had  lasted  until 
the  night  was  far  advanced.  They  had  no  secrets 
to  hide,  and  the  one  sorrow  that  each  endured 
was  lightened  hy  the  sympathy  of  the  other ;  but 
the  review  of  their  life  during  the  last  ten  years 
was  chequered  by  too  many  alarms  and  hopes  to 
be  a  subject  altogether  cheerful  in  its  aspect,  and 
there  yet  remained  a  vague  terror  upon  the  minds 
of  both,  which  hung  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the 
^ture,  and  which  either  feared  might  some  day 
burst  in  a  storm  destructive  of  their  peace.  So 
long  as  Barrel  lived,  and  lived  in  the  practice  of 
crime,  they  were  not  safe  from  the  horror  of 
beholding  him  held  up  to  public  disgrace  as  the 
victim  of  violated  law — and  this  apprehension, 
while  it  filled  Ilted  with  indignation  at  times 
almost  amounting  to  frenzy,  would,  he  well  knew, 
were  it  ever  retdised,  crush  out  the  life  of  his 
mother.  "With  this  conviction,  he  was  cautious 
never  to  give  expression  to  the  sentiments  which 
80  profoundly  agitated  him ;  but,  whenever  the 
subject  aroSe  between  them,  strove  by  the  assump- 
tion of  cheerfulness,  and  even  of  levity,  to  dissi- 
pate the  gloom  which  it  invariably  occasioned. 
He  had  attempted  the  same  to-night,  and  had  so 
&r  succeeded,  that  Martha  had  retired  to  rest  in 
the  confidence  that  she  would  be  spared  the  woo 
feared  so  long. 

Ilted  W£is  a  stranger  to  sleep  that  night.  He 
lay  revolving  the  whole  course  of  his  past  life, 
the  events  of  which  rose  vividly  to  his  imagina- 
tion. The  image  of  his  father  as  he  recollected 
him  in  childhood,  and  again  as  Bolter  had  described 
and  Lawson  had  painted  him,  seemed  to  stand 
before  him  in  the  darkness  of  his  chamber.  He 
found  himself  forming  strange  and  impracticable 
plans — plans  for  his  violent  capture  and  reclama- 
tion, or  for  his  banishment  to  a  distant  land, 
where,  furnished  with  the  means  of  sustenance 
for  a  time,  he  might  have  the  choice  of  leading  a 
new  life.  Then  the  hopelessness  of  such  a  scheme, 
from  the  ina(le([uacy  of  his  means  to  Ciury  it  out, 
would  drive  him  to  the  adoption  of  another  and 
another;  and,  perplexed  and  fevered  Avith  his 
anxious  thoughts,  he  waited  in  vain  for  the  relief 
of  slumber.  Jklidnight  had  been  proclaimed  by 
a  hundred  iron  tongues  an  hour  ago ;  and  now  the 
same  voices  spoke  the  lapse  of  the  first  hour  of  a 
new  day.  As  Ilted  lay  wakeful  and  musing  over 
the  great  problem  of  his  life,  he  thought  he  heard 
the  Boimd  of  footsteps  and  a  rustling  noise  in  the 
warehouse  beneath.  He  sat  up,  and  without 
drawing  breath  listened  attentively.  He  was  not 
mistaken;  he  heard  distinct^'  a  stealthy  step 
across  the  floor  of  the  room  below ;  it  stopped, 
and  a  moment  aftenvards  the  door-chain  clicked 
in  the  stajde,  the  bolts  were  cautiously  withdi'awn, 
and  the  lock  of  the  outer  door  turned.  Rising, 
without  noise,  he  tlu'ew  on  a  dressing-gov^ni,  and 
gliding  down- stairs,  made  for  the  counting-house, 
whence  he  could  command  the  whole  floor.  Two 
men,  upon  whom  fell  the  flash  of  a  dark-lantern, 
were  stooping  vnth  their  backs  towards  him  over 
a  bale  of  ^[anchester  goods,  which  they  were  pre- 
paring to  rip  open  witli  a  knife.  One  of  them 
tamed  for  a  moment,  and,  as  the  light  fell  upon 


his  countenance,  discovered  the  features  of  the 
warehouse  porter ;  and  Ilted  then  recollected  that 
ho  had  not,  as  usual,  seen  him  quit  the  premises 
the  night  before. 

"  Show  a  light,  Dick,"  said  the  fellow,  as  ho 
began  ripping  the  canvas. 

The  other  stretched  his  hand  for  the  lantern, 
which  stood  on  a  chair,  and  a  momentary  gleam 
fell  on  his  face. 

An  irrepressible  groan  escaped  Ilted  as  ho 
recognised  in  the  midnight  robber  the  haggard 
aspect  of  his  own  father.  At  the  same  moment 
thu  once-familiar  voice,  though  husky  and  tremu- 
lous, struck  on  his  ear. 

**  What's  that  ?'*  he  muttered  in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

"  Nothing,"  growled  the  other;  '*  the  nits  and 
be  d— — d  to  them.  What  the  devil  are  you 
afraid  of?" 

Ilted  stood  like  one  petrified  with  horror,  un- 
knowing how  to  act,  though  urged  to  instant 
action,  and  for  some  moments  incapable  of  motion. 
Wliat  should  he  do  ?  Again  and  again  the  fearftil 
urgency  of  the  moment  prompted  the  question, 
but  suggested  no  response.  One  thing,  however, 
he  could  not  do— he  could  not  stand  unmoved  and 
see  his  employer's  property  plundered  before  his 
eyes.  Following  the  instinct  that  forbade  such 
a  course,  he  uttered  a  loud  shout — threw  down  a 
coui)le  of  stools — fired  one  of  his  pistols  over  the 
head  of  the  porter  as  the  fellow  dashed  out  of  the 
open  door,  and  rushing  forward  threw  himself 
on  the  prostrate  body  of  his  father,  who  had 
stumbled  and  fidlen  in  a  precipitate  attempt  to 
follow  his  comrade. 

A  fearful  imd  lumatural  struggle  ensued.  Ilted, 
acting  under  a  fiUal  instinct,  threw  away  his 
pistol,  and  gnisping  the  robber  by  the  collar  sti-ove 
to  pin  him  to  the  ground.  At  another  time  he 
coiild  with  ease  have  mastered  two  such  emaci- 
ated and  feeble  antagonists ;  but  now  his  strength 
was  unnerved,  his  muscles  refused  obedience  to 
the  will,  a  cold  perspiration  stiirted  from  every 
pore,  and  beyond  retaining  his  convulsive  grasp 
he  had  power  to  do  nothing.  Together  they 
writhed  and  wrestled,  and  rose  and  fi^U,  while 
neither  uttered  word  or  cry.  At  length  Barrel, 
feeling  the  knife  within  hia  grasp,  seized  it,  and 
brandished  it  before  tlie  eyes  of  his  captor. 

'*Off!  oft'!"  he  screamed  madly,  and  with  a 
furious  oath,  "  or  you  tire  a  dead  man." 

Ilted  saw  the  gleaming  blade,  and  inspired  with 
sudden  strength,  rushed  blindly  within  the  stroke, 
caught  the  neck  of  the  assassin  in  both  arms,  and 
bearing  him  again  to  the  groimd,  wliispercd  an 
instant  in  his  ear. 

Like  one  stnick  to  earth  by  the  lightning's 
shaft.  Barrel  fell  back  motionless  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance dead,  as  the  knife  dropped  from  his 
hand. 

Ilted  rose  to  his  feet,  and  half-blinded  Anth  the 
hot  tears  that  burst  like  a  fountain  from  liis  eyes, 
proceeded  gently  and  carefully  to  bind  the  arms 
of  the  insensible  criminal.  He  then  securely  re- 
fastoned  the  door,  and  hoisting  the  senseless  body 
on  his  slioulder,  took  the  dark- lantern  from  the 
chair,  imd  ascending  to  his  chamber  deposited  Ida 
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wretched  burthen  upon  his  own  bed.  He  then 
went  out  upon  the  landing  to  listen  if  all  wjis 
quiet.  Fortunately,  Martha,  who  slept  in  a  dis- 
tant chamber,  had  not  been  disturbed  by  the  re- 
port of  the  pistol ;  and  of  the  servant-maid,  a 
sound  sleeper  located  in  the  garret,  he  had  no 
fears.  He  lighted  a  candle,  and  locking  the 
chamber-door,  descended  in  search  of  such  resto- 
ratives as  the  house  might  afford.  Returning 
with  all  speed,  he  laid  them  on  the  table,  and 
shading  the  light  with  his  hand,  gazed  upon  Ms 
father's  face.  Oh,  what  a  miserable  wreck  was 
there !  The  stamp  of  guilt,  of  privation,  of  pe- 
nury, and  the  debasing  impress  of  intoxication, 
united  with  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  disease 
— all  were  visible  in  aggravated  forms,  which 
smote  the  unhappy  son  with  unspeakable  agony. 
As  he  gazed  in  horror.  Barrel  began  to  breathe 
fitfully,  and  a  few  drops  of  blood  oozed  fix)m  his 
thin  pallid  lips.  Iltcd  wiped  them  away,  bared 
the  gasping  throat,  and  administered  a  reviving 
cordial.  The  lips  parted,  a  shuddering  groan 
escaped,  and  the  round,  bloodshot  eyes  slowly 
opened.  The  tongue  essayed  to  speak  again  and 
again,  but  in  vain — at  length  some  broken  words 
were  audible. 

"  It— it— it's  a  lie  !'*  he  gasped  forth.  "  It's 
a  lie !  I  didn't  kill  her ;  she  was  drowned  in 
the  sea."  And  he  fell  back  exhausted  with  the 
effort,  and  blanched  with  the  recollection  of  the 
act  to  which  he  referred.  After  a  few  minutes, 
during  which  Ilted  laid  soft  pillows  beneath  his 
head,  and  with  tender  hands  ministered  to  his 
wants,  he  seemed  to  rcWve  again.  Looking 
around,  he  pointed  with  quivering  fingers  to  the 
spirit-stand  which  stood  upon  the  table. 

"  Brandy  !**  he  muttered  in  a  tone  of  suppli- 
cation. 

Uted  poured  him  out  a  glass,  which  he  drained 
in  an  instant,  and  recovering  a  moment's  strength, 
sat  up  in  bed,  and  glared  wildly  round. 

"  Where  am  I?"  he  said,  "  and  who  arc  you 
that  pretend  to  know  my  secrets  ?     It's  a  lie,  I 

tell  you — a  d d  lie  !     I  never  did  it.    Who 

are  you  ?" 

"  A  friend,"  said  Uted ;  "  a  friend  who  will  do 
you  good  if  you  will  let  him,  and  no  unkindness 
or  wrong,  and  who,  whatever  he  knows,  will 
never  befray  your  secrets.'* 

"I  am  ni  and  starving,"  said  Barrel,  " or  I 
should  not  have  robbed  your  house ;  and  now  you 
have  me  fast  you  will  give  me  up  to  the  hang- 
man;" and  the  unhappy  man,  whose  native 
courage  disease  and  inanition  had  cowed  to  fear 
almost  feminine,  whimpered  like  a  child. 

"  Ko ;  I  shall  never  give  you  up,  unless  you 
attempt  to  escape.  See  !  I  am  loosing  the  bonds 
that  bind  you.  Take  off  your  tattered  garments, 
and  endeavour  to  go  to  sleep.  I  will  watch  and 
see  that  none  come  near  you." 

Barrel  obeyed  mechanically,  and  glaring  around 
as  though  doubtful  whether  he  was  asleep  or 
awake,  stretched  himself  in  the  attitude  of  repose. 
But  he  did  not  sleep — the  words  whispered  in 
bis  ear  in  that  terrible  life-struggle  had  sent  mor- 
tal  terror  to  hia  soul,  and  as  often  aa  they  Tc<i\ined 


I  to  his  thoughts  brought  with  them  an  involuntary 
;  shudder  of  despair.  He  lay  for  a  time  with  half- 
'  closed  eyes  scanning  the  face  of  his  captor,  as  if 
by  that  he  might  discover  by  what  superoatural 
agency  a  secret  which  for  years  had  been  buried 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  had  become  known  to 
living  man.  At  length,  unable  any  longer  to 
endure  the  terrible  perplexity,  he  started  up,  and 
in  hoarse  and  frantic  accents  demanded — 

"  Who  are  you  ? — ^your  name  ? — how  came  you 
by  the  secrets  of  the  dead  ? — speak,  or  I  shall  go 
mad." 

"  You  shall  know,"  said  Uted,  as  with  gentle 
hand  he  laid  him  again  upon  the  pillow,  and 
wiped  the  perspiration  fit)m  his  brow;  "when 
you  are  fit  to  know  it, — when  you  are  calmer  and 
stronger,  and  better  able  to  bear  what  I  have  to 
say.  Be  it  enough  at  present  to  know  that  I  am 
a  friend — the  truest  you  ever  had — who  will  sup- 
ply all  your  wants  and  shield  you  from  exposurt'." 
"A  friend  !"  said  the  miserable  outcast,  with 
a  scornful  effort  at  a  laugh — "that  means  that 
you  want  my  services — what  service  can  /render 


you 


?" 


None,  Heaven  knows,  save  in  benefitting 
yourself.  Be  calm  and  reasonable,  and  I  am  con- 
tented. Sleep  now  and  recruit  your  strength. 
In  the  morning  I  will  bring  a  physician  to  pre- 
scribe for  you." 

"  And  you  will  not  betray  me  ?" 

"  Kever — as  I  am  a  living  man." 

"  Swear  it  then,  by  God !" 

"I  swear  it,"  said  Ilted  solenmly,  "by  God 
and  my  father's  soul.  Rest  now,  rest,  my  poor 
friend." 

With  a  look  of  bewilderment,  in  which,  how- 
ever, suspicion  no  longer  lurked,  Barrel  lay  down; 
and  after  tossing  restlessly  on  the  bed  for  some 
time,  fell  towards  morning  into  a  fitful  and  un- 
easy sleep. 

As  Ilted  watched  by  his  side,  revolving  the 
duty  now  before  him,  he  came  to  the  resolution  of 
concealing  the  attempt  at  robbery,  since  nothing 
had  been  stolen,  and  to  make  no  mention  of  it 
even  to  his  mother,  to  whose  anguish  it  could  but 
add  an  additional  weight.  Long  before  it  was 
light  he  had  repaired  what  triflmg  mischief  the 
robbers  had  done,  and  as  the  >dllain  who  had 
escaped  would  most  certainly  not  return,  there 
was  little  chance  of  its  discovery. 

When  Martha,  unconscious  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, came  down  to  breakfast,  he  proposed,  as 
the  fog  had  cleared  off,  that  she  should  start  on  a 
shopping  expedition  which  had  been  long  deferred 
— and  he  took  advantage  of  her  absence  to  remove 
his  prisoner  to  a  respectable  lodging  which  hap- 
pened to  be  vacant  next  door.  Having  seen  hun 
comfortably  settled,  and  left  him  in  charge  of  4 
nurse  whom  he  could  trust,  he  proceeded  to  a 
neighbouring  physician,  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  bedside  of  the  patient.  The  interview  was 
brief  and  characteristic — a  glance  at  the  tongue 
and  throat — a  momentary  touch  of  the  pulse— ft 
sharp  blow  on  the  chest  at  which  the  recipient 
uttered  a  sudden  cry — a  rapid  scrawl  of  imintel- 
^li^blo  hieroglyphics  with  the  pen — the  clink  of 
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A  obnple  of  guineas  as  they  fell  into  the  doctor's 
pocket — ^and  the  fate  of  the  sick  man  was  decided. 

"  What  is  your  opinion,  Doctor?"  said  Ilted,  as 
they  left  the  house. 

"  There  can  be  but  one  opinion,"  said  the 
doctor,  a  blunt  man,  whom  an  extensive  London 
practice  had  inured  to  all  phases  of  suffering — 
"  half  the  man's  lungs  are  gone ;  and  if  1  am  any 
judge,  he  has  himself  to  thank  for  it." 

**  Is  there  no  chance  of  his  recovery  ?  " 

"  None,  my  dear  Sir.  We  may  prolong  his 
life  perhaps  to  the  first  warm  days  of  summer,  if 
we  are  carefid — ^but  beyond  that  we  must  not  look. 
In  the  meantime,  all  we  can  do  shall  be  done : 
make  your  mind  easy  on  that  score." 

And  now  Ilted  know  the  worst.  It  remained 
to  break  it  to  his  mother. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

It  is  evening.  A  fortnight  has  passed  away, 
and  Ilted,  wlio  many  times  a-day  has  visited  the 
eick  man's  couch,  is  sitting  by  his  side,  as,  propped 
in  an  easy  chair  by  the  fire,  he  listens  wonderingly 
to  the  kind  and  soothing  speech  of  his  benefactor. 
Ifarlha  knows  that  her  husband  is  discovered, 
that  he  has  awoke  from  the  desperation  and  mad- 
ness of  his  past  life — that  he  is  near  her — tliat  he 
is  stretched  on  a  bed  of  pain,  while,  not  far  distant, 
the  dark  grave  yawns  to  receive  liim — and  all  her 
wonmn's  heart  swells  over  with  tender  sjnnpathy 
and  g^rief,  and  her  hands  are  ever  busy  in  contriv- 
ing the  means  of  assuaging  the  wretchedness  of 
his  lot.  She  longs,  with  tlie  desire  of  her  whole 
soul,  to  lift  from  his  the  weight  of  remorse  that 
hangs  upon  it,  yet  patiently  waits  the  hour  when 
with  her  own  lips  and  her  whole  heart  she  can 
breathe  upon  his  crushed  spirit  the  blessing  of 
forgiveness. 

*'  And  what  says  the  Doctor  to-day  ? "  said 
nted. 

*'  He  says  I  am  better,"  Darrel  replied ;  "  and 
I  think  so  too.  I  feel  myself  weU  enough  now  to 
bear  the  answer,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the  ques- 
tion which  you  promised  to  answer  that  night. 
You  have  shown  yourself  my  tnie  friend,  and  I 
ought  to  hide  nothing  from  you.  I  will  tell  you 
all,  if  you  desire  it,  before  we  part ;  but  I  must 
know  first  what  you  know,  and  how  yojj  came  to 
know  it." 

**  I  know  all,"  said  Ilted  solemnly. 

**  All ! "  cried  the  miserable  man,  with  a  sudden 
start. 

"  Yes — all.  Do  not  pain  yourself  by  a  confes- 
sion." 

"  But — ^merciful  God  !  how  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  Had  you  ever  a  son  ?  "  said  Ilted  slowly. 

Darrel  writhed  at  the  question,  and  with  a 
wild,  haggard  look  replied — "  I  had.  I  should 
thank  God  that  he  is  not  alive,  and  li\'ing  the  life 
that  he  would  have  lived  had  ho  been  left  to  my 
care.     He  was  drowned  on  the  const." 

*'  Wlicrc  was  your  son  on  that  evening  when 
you — when — I  mean  wlicn  his  mother  mot  you  at 
i'resh water  Cove — you  know  when  I  mean ?" 


"  When  I  savagely  shed  her  innocent  blood," 
said  Darrel,  as  gi'oaning  he  averted  his  head  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands — "  that  is  what  you 
would  say.  I  know  not  where  he  was — but 
before  that  deed,  which  quickened  a  hell  in  my 
heart  that  has  been  biuming  ever  since,  was  a  day 
old,  he  liad  gone  down  in  ttie  same  sea-grave  with 
his  mother.  I  know  it — for  a  thousand  times, 
when  innocent  men  slept,  I  have  been  dragged 
down  to  see  them  lying  side  by  side  in  the  bottom 
of  the  dark  waters." 

"  Did  you  ever  love  him  ? "  and  the  voice  of  the 
speaker  faltered. 

"  jN^ot  as  fathers  love  their  children.  He  was 
a  strong  bold  boy,  who  avoided  me  and  clung  to 
his  mother.  I  was  vile  enough  to  hate  her  for  it. 
I  wanted  the  boy  for  a  lawless  purpose-:-she  op- 
posed my  plans,  and  like  a  fiend  I  slow  her.  I 
never  saw  the  boy  after." 

"  Kever  to  your  knowledge." 

**  Never,  I  tell  you — he  was  drowned,  and 
saved  from  becoming  the  ruffian  I  should  have 
made  him." 

"  So  you  believed,  and  so  it  was  intended  you 
should  believe.  Kow  nerve  yourself  and  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  say." 

Tlie  sick  man  grasped  his  chair  with  both 
hands  convulsively,  and  with  parted  lips  leaned 
forvN^ard  in  an  agony  of  expectation,  Ilted  went 
on — 

"That  night,  ere  the  sun  had  set,  your  boy, 
who  had  promised  to  meet  his  mother  there,  was 
waiting  for  her  on  the  cliffs  above  the  beach. 
Thence,  but  too  far  remote  to  render  help,  ho 
witnessed  the  crime  that  has  made  your  life  a 
torment.  Was  it  any  wonder  that  he  should  fly 
from  your  grasp  ?  that  in  order  to  elude  all  search 
he  sliould  make  it  appciu*,  by  stranding  the  boat 
in  which  he  had  been  seen  to  row  out  to  sea,  that 
he  had  been  cast  away  and  drowned  ?  That  was 
the  course  he  took  to  avoid  your  claim  upon  him. 
Lea\'iug  the  coast,  he  sought  concealment  in  a 
distant  city,  and,  by  God's  blessing,  grew  up  in 
the  practice  of  honest  industry." 

**  And  he  is  alive!"  said  Darrel,  starting  to 
his  feet,  "  and  you  are  he  ? " 

"  My  name  is  Ilted." 

*'  My  son  !  my  son !"  screamed  the  bewildered 
man.  "  Xo,  not  mine,  or  you  would  return  blood 
for  blood.  Why  do  you  not  deliver  me  up  to 
justice,  and  avenge  your  mother's  murder  ?" 

**  Because,"  said  the  young  man,  calmly  looking 
the  agonised  criminal  in  the  face — ^because,  father, 
there  is  no  murder  to  avenge." 

A  stare  of  blank  unceilainty  was  the  response 
to  this  announcement — it  was  followed  by  a  wild 
delirious  cry,  and  Darrel  was  falling  senseless 
when  Hted  caught  liini  in  his  arms  and  laid  him 
on  the  bed.  He  revived  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
-gazing  eagerly  around 

"AVTiat  was  that  I  heard?"  he  asked  with 
frenzied  rapidity — "let  mo  hear  it  again — and 
swear  to  me  that  it  is  true." 

"  There  is  no  crime  to  avenge,  father,"  Ilted 
repeated.  "God  f;ave  mo  strc^ngth  to  ily  to  the 
rescue.     I  was  able  to  draw  my  motlier  from  tlio 
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Covo  before  the  flood-tide  came  in,  and  we  escaped 
together." 

*'  And  she  ?  God  in  heaven  be  thanked — she  is 
alive  I     Is  she  yet  alive  ?'* 

'*  She  is  close  at  hand — she  prepares  your  food, 
and  looks  to  your  repose  and  coratbrt." 

**  It  is  like  her — will  she  send  me  her  forgive- 
ness?— I  cannot  see  her  yet — the  sight  would 
blast  me — if  she  wUl  pardon  my  past  cruelty,  I 
can  die  in  peace.** 

"Father,  you  were  forgiven  in  the  hour  of  the 
crime.  It  may  be  that  to  that  forgiveness  you 
owe  the  knowledge  that  has  saved  you  from  re- 
morse. When  you  'wHsh  it  I  \^t11  bring  my 
mother  here.  In  the  meantime  I  have  more  to 
say.  It  is  possible  that  upon  disclosures  you  can 
make,  on  evidence  you  can  supply,  the  happiness 
of  persons  who  have  never  offended  you  may 
depend.  You  will  not  refuse  to  give  mo  such 
explanations  as  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  of 
another  act  which  you  cannot  hiive  forgotten — 
and  which  must  be  called  one  of  violence." 

"  I  have  been  a  villain,  but  I  should  be  worse 
than  a  fiend  to  refuse  your  request — ^say  on.** 

"I  refer  to  the  forcible  abduction  of  a  child 
named  Nancy  Poster,  from  the  care  of  her 
guardian  at  Bath.** 

"My  God!  how  came  you  to  know  of  that 
too?"  ^ 

"  It  was  I,  aided  by  an  honest  fellow  whom 
I  accidentally  encountered,  who  defeated  the 
attempt.** 

"  Then  it  was  you  who  loosed  my  throat  from 
the  hold  of  the  dog.  WTiy  did  you  sufter  me  to 
escape  ?** 

"  Because  I  knew  you,  and  could  not  do  other- 
wise. But  tell  me  now,  what  was  your  object  in 
stealing  away  the  child  r'* 

Barrel  sat  up  in  bed,  asked  for  a  cordial,  and 
having  drunk  it,  spoke,  with  many  intervals  of 
suffering,  to  the  following  purpose  : — "  I  believe 
I  am  now  the  only  pereou  alive  who  can  throw 
any  light  upon  the  history  of  that  young  gui — 
though  the  information  that  I  can  give  is  not 
much,  and  what  little  there  is,  is  to  my  own 
disgrace.  But  I  will  conceal  nothing.  It  must 
be  about  twenty  years  ago,  at  tlie  time  that  I  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Preventive  service.  My  vessel 
was  weather-bound  in  port — the  equinoctial  gales 
were  blowing,  and  a  tremendous  stoim  that  had 
lasted  for  several  days  had  strewed  the  coast  with 
wrecks.  One  evening  I  was  walking  in  company 
with  a  low  associate  in  my  \'iees  and  follies  upon 

the  beach  at  some  distance  from  II .     It  was 

growing  dark — a  vessel  in  the  offing  had  been 
firing  signals  of  distress,  and  there  was  a  crowd 
upon  the  cliffs  looking  out  to  sea,  though  the 
signals  had  long  ceased.  Suddenly  I  observed  a 
dark  object  borne  towards  us  just  beyond  the 
breakers.  I  pointed  it  out  to  my  companion.  lie 
was  half  a  wrecker  by  trade,  and  carried  a  coU  of 
rope  with  him.  Giving  me  the  end  to  hold,  he 
rushed  into  the  surf  and  drew  the  object  to  the 
fihore.  It  proved  to  be  a  woman  girt  about  witli 
an  iflflatod  bag,  and  clasping  a  child  in  her  arms. 
She  Wii8  deitd,  cold  and  stiff.    TUe  cVuiOi  a\>^viai^ 


to  be  also  dead,  but  was  quite  warm.    I  was  not 
the  brute  then  that  I  afterwards  became — I  took 
off  my  flannel  waistcoat,  stripped  the  babe  of  its 
wet   clothing,    and  wrapped   it    up  close.   We 
carried  the  bodies  into  a  cave,  and  I  was  going 
to  give  information,  that  they  might  be  buried. 
Rattlin,    however,    my    companion,  would  not 
hear  of  it  until  ho  knew  what  we  had  found. 
He  ran  out  for  a  lantern  and  soon  returned.    He 
stripped  the  dead  body — it  was  that  of  a  young  and 
bt^autifrd  woman,  who  had  not  been  drowned,  but 
killed  by  being  daslied  against  the  sunken  rocks 
which  in  that  place  almost  line  the  coast    In  her 
bosom  we  found  a  pocket-book  containing  a  good 
sum  of  money  in  gold,  and  a  few  small  trinkets. 
She  wore  a  miniature  round  her  neck,  and  on  her 
arms  a  pair  of  valuable  bracelets.     The  sight  of 
all  this  booty  determined  Rattlin  upon  concealing 
the  bodies,  and  he  proposed  to  bury  them  at  once 
in  the  cave  where  we  were,  and   to  share  the 
plunder  the  sea  had  sent  us.     I  was  base  enough 
to  comply,  lured  by  the  temptation  of  the  booty. 
He  lett  me  to  watch,  and  went  off  for  pickaxe 
and  spade.     He  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes 
when  the  babe,  wliich  I  had  lain  down  on  the  sand, 
uttered  a  faint  cry.     I  lifted  it  in  my  arms;  it 
had  recovered  its  little  strength,  and  smiled  upon 
me  when  I  turned  the  lantern  to  its  face.    I  was 
nursing  it  when  Rattlin  came  back.    He  was 
angry  at  lis  revival,  and  swore  that  the  puling 
brat   should  not  rob  him  of  his  reward.    It  is 
my  belief  that  he  would  have  slain  it  had  he  been 
alone ;  but  I  was  resolved  it  should  have  a  chance 
of  life,  and  would  not  let  it  out  of  my  hands. 
After  somo  debate  we  agreed  upon  a  plan  which 
would  leave  us  our  booty  and  the  child  its  life. 
The  child  slept  while  we  dug  the  grave  of  its 
mother  and  laid  her  in  it — it  still  slept  while  we 
packed  it  warmly  in  an  old  fish  hamper.    By  this 
time  it  was  near  midnight.     "We  walked  with  th« 
hamper  into  the  town ;  the  streets  were  silent 
and  deseiicd.      We  went  straight  to  the  house 
of   a   maiden  lady  well  known   for  her  bene- 
volence and  charitable  acts,  and,  unobserved  by 
any  one,  laid  the  child  upon  the  step  of  her  door. 
We  then  alarmed  the  inmates  by  a  loud  knocking, 
and  hastily  retreated  to  a  spot  whence  we  could 
see  what  took  place  T\4thout  being  ourselves  seen. 
In  a  few  moments  the  door  was  opentKl,  the  child 
discovered  and  taken  in.    That  was  all  we  wanted. 
We  then  proceeded  to  my  lodgings  and  dividi-d 
the  booty.     Having  no  confidence  in  Ratilin's 
prudence,  I  prefeiTod  taking  the  jewellery  and  a 
sm.'iU  sum  of  money,  lea\'ing  him  tlie  chief  i»art 
of  it.     The  child  grew  up,  and  I  otYen  Siiw  it 
afterwards,  and  knew  that  it  had  been  adopted  by 
its  ])enefactres3  tmd  bore  her  name.     WTaen  the 
old  lady  died,  about  seven  years  after,  the  child, 
who  inherited  a  small  fortune,  went  to  live  with 
one  of  her  trustees,  a  linen-draper  in  Bath,  with 
whom  I  subsequently  had  affairs  to  transact  in  the 
contraband   trade.     I  had  placed   the  jewellery 
and  trinkets  in  safe  keeping,  partly  htyrxi  a  four  of 
exhibiting  them,  partly  with  the  idea  that  tlicy 
might  some  day  serve  to  identify  the  child  if  sh« 
«\iv^vxld  bo  sought   after,   and  thus  jicld  me  » 
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reward  far  beyond  their  value.  Years  afterwards, 
when  the  vessel  I  commanded  was  wrecked,  I  was 
reduced  to  abject  poverty,  and  hunted  like  an 
outlaw  at  the  same  time.  I  imade  for  a  safe 
hiding-place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  there  I  fell 
in  with  Eattlin  once  more.  He  was  as  bad  off  as 
myself.  We  could  have  repaired  our  fortunes  by 
the  sale  of  the  jewels ;  but  I  was  afraid  to  appear 
and  claim  them  lest  I  should  be  taken  into  custody. 
We  led  a  vagabond  and  guilty  life  together  for 
Borne  time,  wandering  about  the  country.  One 
night  when  wo  were  starving  at  Bristol,  Rattlin 
asked  me  if  anything  could  be  got  by  restoring  the 
child  we  had  saved  to  her  relatives,  and  surprised 
me  by  averring  that  he  knew  who  they  were.  It 
came  out  that  he  had  played  false  in  the  di^asion 
of  the  spoil,  having  secreted  a  packet  of  letters 
which  he  had  found  on  the  person  of  the  dead 
mother.  I  read  them  over.  I  learnt  from  them 
that  the  lady  we  had  buried  in  the  cave  was  the 
daughter  of  an  iron-master  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  widow  of  an  officer  in  the  East 
India  Company's  sendee.  Some  of  the  letters 
were  written  by  her  father,  and  it  was  to  him  she 
was  returning  with  her  child  in  the  vessel  that 
was  wrecked.  It  appeared  that  her  husband  was 
a  worthless  fellow,  who,  after  using  her  cruelly, 
had  perished  in  a  duel.  He  thought,  if  we  could 
get  possession  of  the  child,  we  might  make  our 
own  terms  with  the  grandfather,  who  was  then 
living.  Did  I  know  where  she  was  ?  I  knew 
she  was  at  Ikigshawe's.  I  had  seen  her  there 
not  long  before,  when,  in  consideration  of  past 
services,  I  had  applied  to  him  for  relief.  Eattlin 
said  if  that  were  the  child,  he  had  seen  her  too, 
for,  in  conjimction  with  two  of  his  comrades,  he 
had  robbed  the  shop  in  her  presence,  though  they 
fedled  in  getting  off  with  the  plunder,  being  sur- 
prised in  a  public-house  by  the  police.  It  was 
agreed  that  wo  sliould  go  to  Bath  and  see  what 
could  be  done.  We  walked  over  in  the  night. 
The  next  day  Eattlin  ascertained  by  inquirj- 
from  a  discharged  errand-boy,  that  the  child  was 
still  there.  We  watched  about  the  draper's  house 
all  day  long.  In  the  evening  the  child  came  out 
alone,  and  took  the  way  towards  tlie  neighbouring 
downs.  We  came  up  with  her  in  a  lonely  part 
of  the  road,  and  made  her  our  prisoner.  She 
was  too  terrified  to  resist,  but  cried  bitteriy.  You 
know  the  rest." 

Exhausted  by  the  effort  he  had  made,  Darrel 
sunk  back  upon  his  couch  in  evident  distress. 
When  ho  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to 
reply,— 

"  With  whom,''  said  Ilted,  *'did  you  leave  the 
jewels  you  speak  of?" 

'*  With  my  uncle's  banker  at  H ,  who  is 

now  residing  at  Hampstead,  having  retired  from 
business.  If  you  bring  him  here,  he  will  con*o- 
borate  my  story,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  surrender 
the  box  containing  tliem  at  my  request.  Leave 
me  now — I  want  rest — and  to-morrow — to-morrow 
— God  help  me  !  I  will  hear  h^r  voice  and  look 
upon  ker  face  once  more. 

Three  days  after  this  interview,  while  Nancy 


was  in  the  act  of  filling  John  Brunt's  third  capa- 
cious breakfast- cup,  there  came  a  violent  rap  at 
the  outer  door,  which  was  followed  in  a  minute 
by  the  entrance  of  the  servant  bearing  a  packet, 
addressed  in  Hted's  handwriting,  to  Miss  Foster, 
and  marked  **With  the  utmost  dispatch." 
Nancy  quietly  laid  it  on  the  table ;  but  as  John's 
eye  fell  on  the  address,  he  insisted  on  her  opening 
it  and  sliaring  the  news  it  contained.  Breaking 
the  seals,  Nancy  drew  forth  a  letter  and  com- 
menced reading.  The  sheet  contained  but  a  few 
lines,  but  she  read  them  like  one  in  a  dream,  and 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  put  the  letter 
into  John's  hand. 

*' Dearest  Nancy,"  John  read,  as  he  pulled  liis 
spectacles  over  his  nose — "  Well,  I'm  sure  !  that's 
the  way  the  young  dog  writes,  is  it  ?  I  can't  find 
fault  with  his  taste,  however.  Eh !  what's  this  ? 
Has  discovered  your  parentage,  Nancy — and  en- 
closes your  mother's  jewels.  Bravo !  Why,  it's 
a  real  romance  after  all,  and  we  shall  have  you 
turning  out  a  queen  of  some  enchanted  island. 
Ah !  I  see,  he  tells  you  to  consult  me  as  to  the 
steps  proper  to  be  taken — ^much  obliged  to  him, 
I  am  sure  I" 

John  either  was  in  very  high  spirits,  or  he 
affected  to  be  so,  to  banish  the  evident  flutter  and 
alarm  in  which  poor  Ntmcy  sat  trembling  beneath 
this  sudden  news.  He  ordered  the  breakfast  to 
be  removed,  and  drawing  up  to  the  fire, — **  Now 
for  these  wondrous  jewels,"  he  said,  **  which  ai-o 
to  prove  you  a  king's  daughter  at  least.  Shall  I 
open  the  enclosed  packet  ?" 

Nancy  made  a  movement  of  assent ;  and,  ripping 
the  packthread  with  his  penknife,  John  spread  the 
glittering  contents  upon  the  tiible. 

**  Glorious  !"    he  exclaimed,  **  here  is  a  mine 

of  wealth,     ^^^ly  Nancy,  lass" In  an  instant 

his  countentmce  fell — his  voice  failed  him — a 
deathy  pallor  ovenqiread  his  features — ^his  lips 
moved  without  articulating  a  syllable — and  then 
bursting  into  an  uncontrollable  passion  of  sobs  and 
tears,  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  gave  way 
to  an  agony  of  grief. 

Nancy,  forgetting  her  own  alarm  in  the  distress 
of  her  benefactor,  did  all  in  her  power  to  soothe 
his  excitement,  and  to  express  her  sympathy  in 
his  unknown  sorrow.  When  at  last  he  was  able 
to  master  his  emotion,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
])ressed  her  to  his  bosom,  imd  kissing  her  snoA\y 
brow,  exclaimed,  "  My  child,  Nimcy !  you  must 
be  my  cliild  for  evermore— God  be  praised  for  this 
at  List  I" 

Among  the  jewels  upon  the  table  lay  an  un- 
sealed document ;  he  took  it  up,  and  in  a  falter- 
ing voice  read  it  aloud.  It  was  the  confession  of 
Darrel,  exj)laining  the  circumstances  comiected 
with  the  enclosc'd  jewels,  of  which  circumstances 
the  reader  is  already  in  possession.  To  it  were 
appended  a  few  coiToborating  particulars  from 
the  retired  banker  from  whom  Ilted  had  obtained 
them,  with  no  other  difficulty  than  that  involved 
in  identifj-ing  the  djnng  penitent  with  the  dashing 
revenue  officer  of  twenty  years  ago. 

**  This  document,"  said  he,  **  though  it  is  all 
news  to  you,   my  dear  child,  is    to    me  but  ai 
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confirmation  of  what  I  appear  to  have  long  known. 
The  whole  truth  ftashecl  upon  me  at  sight  of  the 
miniature  which  I  hold  m  my  hand — it  was  the 
work  of  a  yoimg  artist  whom  I  know  many  years 
ago ;  it  was  my  present  to  your  mother,  and  is  the 
portrait  of  her  father,  the  friend  of  my  early  days, 
and  the  mim  to  whose  guidimce  and  counsel  I  owe 
my  ])rosperity.  He  has  been  dead  now  only  a  few 
months.  My  last  journey  was  saddened  by  the  news 
of  his  decease.  It  is  not  very  probable  that  he  has 
left  any  pro\'ision  for  you.  True,  he  knew  of  your 
birth,  but  he  knew  also  of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel 
in  which  your  mother  perished;  but  I  am  your 


volved  upon  his  only  daughter.  Ruth  Greville, 
at  that  time  of  the  same  age  as  John,  was  a 
channing  and  accomplished  girl,  who,  fromtlie 
circumstances  into  which  she  had  been  thrown 
by  the  death  of  her  mother,  had  acquired  a  deci- 
sion and  independence  of  character  not  in  keeping 
with  her  extreme  youth.  Accustomed  to  com- 
mand and  be  obeyed,  she  exercised  her  sway  with 
a  grace  seldom  equalled,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  a  firmness  not  to  be  overcome.  Passing  five 
years  of  his  youthful  life  beneath  tiic  same  root 
it  was  no  marvel  that  John  became  deeply 
eniunoured  with  the  beautiful  being  whose  lovt- 


parent  now,  remember,   and  will   sun-ender  my  |  liness  wtis  ever  bcfoi-e  him  and  appeared  ever 


right  to  none.  To-day,  my  child,  I  must  bo  alone 
Let  me  be  denied  to  whoever  calls.  In  the  even- 
ing we  will  meet  again  ;^'  and  John  withdrew  to 
the  solitude  of  his  chaml)cr. 

What  were  Xancy*8  feelings  on  the  receipt  of 
these  tidings  could  be  known  only  to  one  who  had 
been  the  sport  of  similar  fortunes.  She  was  not, 
as  the  reader  knows,  superlatively  sentimental — 
she  had  been  taught  in  a  practicjd  school,  in  which 
she  liad  learned  to  suficr  as  well  as  to  act  without 
much  sympathy  on  the  one  side  or  encouragement 
on  the  otlier.  Fon  all  the  sunshine  of  her  life  she 
was  indebted,  or  she  imagined  that  she  wtis,  to 
the  friendship  and  the  atfe(;tion  of  Ilted,  and  it 
was  to  him  naturally  enough  that  she  hurried  for 
sympatliy  under  the  strange  consciousness  of  a 
new  existence,  of  which  as  yet  the  main  elements 
were  a  vague  kind  of  wonder,  and  a  still  more 
vague  though  exquisite  sense  of  gratitude  and 
joy.  She  could  not  but  shod  a  torrent  of  pas- 
sionate tears  over  the  hapless  fate  of  her  widowe<l 
mother ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  thought  of  her 
own  infant  })erils  wlien  borne  by  tlie  arms  of  the 
dead  over  the  stormy  sea,  enlianced  their  flow. 
She  knew  nothing  of  the  source  whence  Ilted  had 
obtained  his  information — nothing  of  the  one  deep 
sorrow  which,  if  it  liad  beclouded  his  whole  life, 
had  cast  a  dignity  rather  than  a  gloom  over  his 
manly  countenance ;  but  she  knew  his  generous 
and  disinterested  nature,  and  she  feared  lest  it 
should  prompt  him  to  a  sacrifice  which  would 
destroy  the  peace  of  both.*  So  she  sat  down  to 
her  desk,  and  with  a  freedom  which  she  had 
never  before^  indulged,  while  thanking  him  for  all 
his  exertions  on  her  behalf,  recii)rocated  the  ten- 
derness which  her  own  heart  taught  )ier  was  their 
imi)elling  motive. 

That  evening  John  Brunt,  sitting  by  the  fire- 
side with  his  adopted  daughter,  took  her  hand  in 
his — looked  fixedly  in  the  glowing  embers,  whose 
ruddy  gleam  alone  illumined  the  room,  and  told 
her  the  tide  of  his  early  life  and  love.  It  was  a 
tale  too  common  for  the  happiness  of  our  common 
lot.  AVe  ai'c  winding  up  our  story,  and  cannot 
sufler  John  to  tell  it  in  his  own  deliberate  way, 
but  must  summarise  the  facts  and  pass  on.  On 
lea\'ing  school  Jolm  had  been  articled  to  Mr. 
Greville,  an  iron-master  in  a  manufiicturing  city. 
The  family  in  which,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
found  himself  domiciled,  wonted  a  mother's  su])er- 
intendonco.  Mr.  Greville  had  been  a  widower 
two  years,  and  the  cure  of  his  liousehold  Yiavi  d<i- 


new.  From  a  modest  sense  of  unworthiness,  he 
struggled  long  against  his  secret  passion,  and 
when  he  declared  it  at  last,  did  so  almost  without 
hope.  To  his  unspeakable  joy  he  learnt  that  his 
affection  was  recij>rocated — and  now  the  hap- 
piness of  his  life  seemed  complete.  BlisBfully 
passed  the  succeeding  years  of  his  engagement, 
at  tlie  end  of  which  he  looked  for\vard  to  a  union 
with  lluth  and  a  junior  partnership  with  h^ 
fatlier.  It  is  possible  that  the  early  ha])it  of  com- 
mand may  have  engendered  in  poor  lluth  some 
trait  less  amiable  than  lovers  secure  in  their 
love  like  to  contemplate :  it  is  possible,  too,  thai 
John's  characteristic  and  constitutional  habit  of 
blui-ting  out  the  truth  upon  all  occasions  may  ha?e 
wounded  the  vanity  of  the  yoimg  beauty;  bnt 
whatever  the  cause,  upon  which  we  need  not 
speculate,  the  seeds  of  disunion  sprung  up  between 
them,  and  one  of  those  lovers'  quarrels  ensued 
which  as  often  serve  as  fuel  to  a  mutual  flame  as 
to  an  incentive  for  lasting  disagreement  and  final 
rupture.  Unhappy  at  homo,  Euth,  on  the  plea  of 
indisposition,  withdrew  for  a  few  months  to  the 
sea-side.  The  absence  which  should  have  healed 
the  breach  unfortunately  widened  it,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  candour  which  marked  the  corre- 
spondence on  one  side  and  the  independence  vhidi 
characterised  it  on  the  other.  Ruth  at  length  inti- 
mated her  desire  that  it  should  cease.  Tlattered 
by  the  diligent  attentions  and  brilliant  figure  of  a 
Colonel  Denliam,  then  at  Scarborough  on  leave  of 
absence,  she  committed  the  fatal  error  of  mistaking 
the  impulses  of  combined  vanity  and  resentment 
for  those  of  affection,  and  in  an  evil  hour  listened 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Colonel  with  too  favourable 
an  ear.  She  applied  to  John  to  release  her  from 
her  engagement.  He  responded  to  the  request 
with  a  coolness  which  he  thought  due  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  character  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
attachment — and  they  were  sundered  for  ever, 
lluth*  8  new  admirer  accompanied  her  home  to  her 
father's  house,  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
mturied  her  thence  a  few  months  later.  Ruth 
sailed  for  India  witliin  a  few  weeks  after  her  ma^ 
riage,  but  even  before  that  event  took  place  she 
had  discovered  the  folly  and  the  guilt  of  the  ine- 
vocable  step  she  had  taken.  Denham  proTeda 
perfect  firebrand,  with  a  temper  ever  exploding 
into  violence,  and  which  submission  only  provoked 
— a  man  utterly  impracticable  in  every  rclatiot 
of  lifi»,  save  a\  hen  he  was  acting  under  the  mask  of 
^vx  \\TofQund  hypocrisy.     "NVhcn  Buth  was  lost  to 
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liim  tor  efyer,  John  made  his  discoveries  too,  and 
bitterly  reproached  himself  for  what  ho  now  bcf^an 
to  regard  as  the  suicidal  part  he  had  ena(;ted. 
Xiutli's  letters  to  her  father  revealed  the  misery 
to  -which  she  had  doomed  herself,  and  the  old 
gentleman  was  on  the  point  of  instituting  procced- 
ixigs  for  a  separation,  when  news  came  of  the 
sudden  fall  of  Denham  by  the  hidlet  of  an  antago- 
nist whom  he  had  goaded  into  a  ducil.  Tlie  same 
letter  informed  her  Mends  that  lluth  would  be 
on  her  passage  homo  ere  they  received  it,  and 
-that  they  might  look  for  her  arrival  in  the  coming 
autumn.  The  melancholy  consummation  of  their 
expectations  the  reader  already  knows. 

"  Thus  you  see,  my  dear  Ximcy,"  said  John, 
•  *  in  you  I  have  the  child  of  my  darling  lluth, 
xvhom  Heaven  has  thus  restored  to  me  in  my  de- 
olining  age.  I  told  you  this  morning  that  all 
this  strange  revelation  appeared  to  me  but  as  the 
oonfirmation  of  what  I  already  know.  The  truth 
ifi,  that  for  some  years  past  the  sight  of  you  has 
affected  me  strangely,  and  the  sound  of  your  voice, 
your  footfall,  stiU  more  so ;  but  it  was  not  till  you 
came  here  the  other  day,  after  a  lengthened  ab- 
sence, that  I  was  struck  to  the  heart  by  your 
startling  resemblance  to  your  d(^ad  mother.  At 
this  moment  you  are  the  stinie,  with  the  excei)tion 
of  your  loftier  stature — in  your  presence  my  youth 
comes  back  again — forgive  me  if  the  old  soitow 
Bhould  come  back  again  sonictinies,  and  unman 
me  a  little  when  I  gaze  upon  your  face.'* 

Kancy  could  not  speak  when  the  story  was 
cndcdy  but  in  reply  she  threw  her  anus  i^ound  his 
neck  and  nestled  in  his  bosom. 

The  next  day  John  startcjd  with  his  adopted 

child   to   the   south  coast.     Airiving  at  H , 

lie  appealed  to  the  magistrates,  and  proceeding 
with  their  sanction  to  the  cave,  superintended 
the  exhumation  of  poor  lluth' s  remains,  and  saw 
them  deposite<l  in  a  new  vault  in  the  quiet  ceme- 
tery of  the  town.  Having  ])erfbnne(l  this  pious 
duty,  and  mingled  his  tears  with  those  of  Nancy 
over  her  mother  s  gi'ave.  he  set  oil"  with  her  to  the 
north,  to  introduce  her  in  pei"son  to  her  sur^'ivulg 
relatives. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Whew  Bagshawe  told  Mr.  Sidle  that  he  was 
"  all  right  again,"  he  really  meant  what  he  said. 
He  had  succeeded,  by  the  exercise  of  a  degree  of 
activity  quite  foreign  to  his  old  habits,  in  scraping 
together  what  he  justly  termed  a  snug  little  con- 
nexion in  the  agency  line,  the  j)roceeds  of  whicli, 
when  added  to  the  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
which  Scudd  had  agreed  to  allow  from  the  i)rofits 
of  the  Bath  business,  would  amply  suffice  for  the 
purpose  of  it^  expenditun?,  reduced  as  that  was 
by  the  marriage  of  his  two  daughtei-s.  But  the 
good  man  little  dreamed  of  the  calamity  which 
was  impending  over  liim.  His  suq)risc*  and  in- 
dignation were  therefore  all  the  greatw  when,  on 
returning  one  evening  from  his  daily  rounds, 
Betsy  met  him  with  a  blank  face,  and  i)ut  into  his 
hands  a  letter  firom  O'Swell,  \n:itten  with  the  in- 


tention of  preparing  him  for  the  spoctoclo  of  his 
son-in-law's  name  in  the  Gazette  of  the  morrow. 

"My  God!"  he  roai-ed,  "what  has  the  fool 
been  about  ?  AVho  the  deuce  is  this  Mr.  Blazer — 
and  how  is  it  possible  for  a  young  fellow  to  fail 
for  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  less  than  two 
years  r " 

This  was  a  question  which  Titus  Blazer  was 
better  qualificnl  than  most  men  to  answer,  and 
which  he  would  have  answered,  had  ho  been  upon 
the  spot,  with  the  most  condescending  piulicu- 
larity  and  candour.     The  fact  was,  that  the  affairs 

j  of  Mr.  Scudd  had  been  rushing  headlong  to  ruin 

I  from  the  veiy  day  that  marked  the  advent  of  the 

I  "Co."  It  is  true  that  their  stiles  had  been 
enoi-mous,  beyond  any  precedent  that  the  annals 
of  the  town  could  furnish — that  the  amount  of 
ready-money  taken  over  the  coimter  had  never 
been  paralleled  in  th(^  commercial  cxiK'rience  of 
Bath  :  but  another  truth,  which  was  not  so  ap- 
parent, because  it  was  not  a  subject  of  such 
pleasant  inciuir}',  became  prominent  enough  at 
last — and  this  was,  that  the  cost  of  the  machinery 
by  means  of  which  such  tremc^ndous  poi)ularity 
had  been  achieved,  had  been  extravagant  beyond 
conception,  and  when  viewed  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  small  })rofits  at  which  they  had  been 
obliged  to  sell  to  secure  a  continuance  of  the  j)ub- 
lic  i)atronage,  revealed  a  deticit  honiblc  to  con- 
tenqdate.  Then  the  sj)orts  of  the  turf  had  not 
only  eaten  into  the  floating  capital,  but  engrossed 
so  nmch  of  the  time  of  both  j)rincipal8  of  the  <»sta- 
blishnient,  that  the  accounts  had  got  from  neglect 
int^)  such  a  state  of  inextricable  conq)lication  as 
to  necessitate  the  engagement  of  a  L(mdon  ac- 
countxint  to  unravel  them.  It  was  to  this  gent)*.- 
man  that  Augustus  owed  the  astounding  infonna- 
tion  which  met  him  one  evening  at  his  return 
from  a  delightful  nm  with  the  hounds,  that  ho 
was  worth  some  ten  or  a  dozen  thousimd  pounds 
less  thtm  nothing^?ven  supjuising  all  his  debts 

1  to  be  collected.  The  news,  which  liia  informant 
had  already  transmitted  to  his  i)rincii>al  creditor 

I  in  London — an  ancient  crony  of  the  man  of 
figures — ^made  at  the  moment  very^  little  im- 
pression, apparently,  upon  Augustus,  who  seemed 
to  regard  it  more  in  the  light  of  an  unlucky  cast 
of  the  dice,  or  a  bad  hand  of  cai'ds,  than  as  a 
thing  worthy  his  s(Tious  attention.  He  hal  full 
confidence  in  the  resources  of  Mr.  Titns  Binzer, 
and  to  that  individual  he  looked  for  extricati<ni 

■  from  his  diffi(?ulties.  But  Titus,  when  he  was 
most  wanted,  was  not  to  be  found.  EK  vcn, 
twelve,  one  o'cbxk  struck,  and  no  Mr.   Blazer. 

.  !Marie  went  off  to  be<l,  and  Augustus  sat  mo<Klily 
by  the  fire,   waiting  with  an  inq)atience  unap- 

'  i)easable  by  cigars  and  brandy-an<l-water,  for  the 
return  of  his  [)artner.  The  fact  was,  the  partner 
had  dissolved  partnership.  Being  a  man  of 
praiseworthy  i)enetration,  Mr.  Blazer,  who  had 
studied  the  stolid  countenanttc^  of  the  accountant 
from  time  to  time,  and  who  had  moreover  his  ^)^\^l 
private  opinion  of  the  Gordian  knot  he  had 
undertaken  to  untie,  had  amved  at  what  he 
called  a  "  presr|uintinient"  of  the  real  stat<i  of 
affairs,  and,  willing  to  spare  liis  friend  iS<*udd,  tor 
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whom  he  had  a  regard  as  a  devilish  good-natiircd 
fclloAv,  the  unpleasantness  of  useless  recrimina- 
tions, had  taken  himself  cjuietly  out  of  the  way. 
In  so  doing  he  had  acted  with  the  utmost 
modesty.  Having  brought  nothing  into  the  con- 
cern, he  conceived  that  ho  had  no  right  to  take 
much  out;  he  had  therefore  only  drawn  a  few 
hundreds  from  the  bank  to  supply  his  present 
necessities — and  had  ridden  off  without  any  un- 
necessary parade  upon  the  splendid  bay  which  he 
judged  it  only  polite  to  accept  as  a  prest^nt  from 
the  friend  with  whom  ho  was  about  to  part  so 
abruptly. 

The  substantial  ruin  in  wliich  ho  had  become 
80  precipitately  involved  grew  upon  the  percep- 
tions of  Mr.  Scudd  but  by  slow  degrees;  but 
when  at  length  the  bitter  truth  was  forced  upon 
him,  instead  of  meeting  his  misfortunes  with  the 
manliness  which  might  have  availed  to  gather 
something  from  the  wrt»ck,  he  plunged  at  once 
into  the  dumps  of  maudlin  misery,  and  put  on 
the  aspect  and  character  of  a  victim  who  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  machinations  of  a  sharper. 
The  business  was  seized  by  the  creditors,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  stock  sold  off.  The  good- will,  with 
the  remainder  of  tlie  stock,  was  put  up  to  com- 
jK^tition,  and  Dednail,  having  first  obt^iined  an 
agree  iment  for  a  new  lease  from  the  landlord, 
bought  it.  To  liagshawe  this  was  **  the  im- 
kindest  cut  of  all."  Deprived  of  his  annuity, 
which  formed  his  principal  meims  of  subsistence, 
he  had  reckoned  upon  resuming  business  in  the 
old  hcmsc  after  his  son-in-law's  departure,  and 
on  retrieving  by  his  personal  supeiintendeiice  the 
ancient  respectability  of  the  concern.  To  be  foro- 
stalled  and  thwarted  in  his  design  by  a  fellow 
whom  he  had  taken  from  the  Blue  School  Charity, 
and  brought  up  in  a  re8i)ectable  calling,  was  gall 
and  wormwood  to  his  feelings,  and  brought  back 
all  his  old  symptoms  in  their  most  aggravated 
form.  lie  would  have  submitted,  however,  to 
this  cruel  stroke  of  fortune  with  the  best  grace 
he  could,  but  for  the  remonstrances  of  Betsy,  who 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  "  Ainsolence  of  that  Aigno- 
rant  Aupstart  Dednail,"  than  she  resolved  to 
oppose  him  with  all  her  energies,  and  "  to  move 
heaven  and  earth  but  what  she  would  find  the 
means  to  do  it."  AVith  this  view,  Betsy  ran  down  to 
Bath  to  put  her  old  friends  to  that  pecuniary  t<;st 
which  friends  in  general  are  so  enthusiastic  in 
replying  to.  What  mortifications  she  met  with 
in  her  character  of  a  petitioner  wo  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  to  relate ;  enough  to  say  that  in 
John  Brunt  afld  0' Swell  she  found  willmg  audi- 
tors, and  succeeded  by  her  representations  in  in- 
ducing them  to  advance  tlic  necessary  cash,  and 
to  become  bound  for  such  further  amount  as 
would  enable  her  to  inaugurate  the  competition 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

Once  fiiniished  Avith  the  means  she  was  not 
slow  in  commencing  operations.  A  house  in  the 
same  street,  but  a  few  doors  lower  down,  was 
taken  at  once  ;  and  before  Dednail  had  figured  as 
a  master- tradesman  for  a  single  month,  he  was 
8t4irtlcd  by  a  fac-simile  of  the  old  establishment, 
surmounted  with  the  old  name,  uhOlct  \da  xcry 


nose.  It  was  the  opuiion  of  everybody  in  the 
toN^-n  that  Bagshawe  would  recover  his  old  trade 
and  resume  his  old  standing  in  the  place ;  but,  un- 
fortunately for  Bagshawe,  ever}-body,  for  once, 
happened  to  be  mistaken.  Whether  it  was  that 
there  is  something  unaccountable  and  mysterious 
in  the  nature  of  shops,  which  renders  two  that  are 
})recisely  alike  in  every  other  respect  essentially 
unlike  in  the  amoimt  of  business  they  do— 
whether  the  circumstance  of  being  two  doors 
nearer  to  a  fishmonger's,  a  buteher's,  or  a  tallow- 
chandler's,  is  fatal  to  the  purity  of  atmosphere 
which  genteel  customers  look  for — ^whether  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  coach-stand,  or  the  dirty  per- 
spective of  a  street  running  at  right-angles,  mili- 
tates tigainst  the  comfort  of  purchasers — whctkr 
any  of  these  things,  or  a  dozen  others  that  might 
be  mentioned,  conspired  to  turn  the  current  of 
custom  from  Bagshawe' s  new  shop,  we  don't 
know ;  but  certain  it  is  that  no  such  current  ever 
decidedly  set  in  in  that  direction ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  exertions  of  Betsy  behind 
the  counter  and  her  husband  in  the  desk,  all  they 
could  do,  and  they  did  their  utmost,  would  not 
bring  the  business  up  to  the  paying-point.  Tn- 
happily,  too,  at  tliis  time  domestic  calamities  OTer- 
took  them,  which  naturally  damped  their  eneiigirt 
and  clogged  their  endeavours.  little  Harry,  upon 
whom  both  Betsy  imd  her  husband  doted  ^ith  a 
fondness  neither  could  control,  had  been  frum 
motives  of  economy  withdrawn  from  school,  and, 
young  as  he  was,  had  l>een  moimted  upon  a  hi*:h 
stool  by  his  father's  side  at  the  desk,  to  leamthe 
business  of  accounts.  He  had  shown  extraordinary 
precocity  in  his  studies,  and  like  other  infant  pro- 
digies had  been  injudiciously  crammed  withGmt 
and  Latin  at  an  age  when  childhood  demands  only 
amusement.  Prou<l  of  liis  acquirements,  Bagshawe 
devoted  his  evenings  to  cramming  him  still  further 
after  the  confinement  of  the  day.  Before  six 
months  of  this  kind  of  life  had  elapsed,  the  child 
took  a  fever,  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  Dr.  Silver- 
stone  could  do  for  him,  died  on  the  ninth  day. 
Bagshawe  was  heart-broken  and  took  to  Ms  bed. 
But  for  this  it  is  probable  that  Betsy  would  have 
taken  to  hers ;  but  true  to  the  instinct  of  her 
nature,  which  ever  rose  erect  against  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, she  played  the  part  of  a  heroine  in 
the  hour  of  calamity,  consoling  her  husbimd  under 
the  heavy  stroke  which  had  laid  him  low,  and 
reserving  her  own  griefs  for  the  hours  of  secrecy 
and  solitude.  Then,  hardly  was  the  boy  laid  in 
his  grave,  when  poor  Marie,  who  with  her 
husbimd  had  retired  to  his  father  s  farm  at 
Swigton  Toney,  where,  secluded  witfl  an  old  fox- 
hunter  in  liis  dotage,  and  a  maudlin,  spirit-ljroken 
husband,  she  had  fallen  into  a  desponding  way, 
gave  birth  to  a  stiU-bom  child,  and  escaping 
narrowly  Tvdth  her  life,  now  lay  exposed  to 
paroxysms  of  delirium,  from  which  her  recoveiy 
was  doubtful. 

We  may  as  well,  in  this  plac«,  finish  the  narra- 
tive of  the  commercial  history  of  the  Bagshaves. 
notwithstanding  that  in  so  doing  we  ?hall 
anticipate  the  course  of  events  by  several  years. 
Their   story  is  well-nigh    told.      Depressed  by 
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domestic  griefs,  they  had  not  the  energy  to 
moke  effectual  exertions  at  the  critical  period 
when  these  were  most  needed.  The  .death 
of  their  hoy,  whose  future  establishment  in  life 
had  been  from  the  beginning  their  chief  end  and 
aim,  while  it  overwhelmed  them  with  grief,  re- 
moved at  the  same  time  the  chief  incentive  to 
activity.  Poor  Bagshawe  fell  into  a  sad  and 
silent  mood,  sometimes  for  days  together  scarcely 
uttering  a  syllable,  and  starting  as  from  a  dream 
when  spoken  to.  The  business  never  prospered, 
and  to  the  heavy  sorrow  that  weighed  them  down 
was  added  the  perpetual  consciousness  of  daily 
loss,  and  the  gradual  but  inevitiible  approach  of 
insolvency.  The  spirited  competition  war,  which 
had  at  first  been  waged  with  the  usurper  of  the 
old  shop,  dwindled  down  and  subsided  by  degrees 
into  what  Dednail  was  pletised  to  term  "  a  decided 
knock-under ;"  and  they  had  the  mortification  of 
witnessing,  as  time  rolled  on,  the  increasing  and 
solid  prosperity  of  their  opponent,  who  grew  fast 
into  a  man  of  substance,  and  who,  in  the  height 
of  self-satisfaction  at  his  expanding  greatness, 
would  condescendingly  jerk  an  occasional  nod  of 
friendly  recognition  to  his  former  emi)loyer. 
Bagshawe  would  return  the  compliment  witii  a 
melancholy  grin,  and  pass  on;  but  Betsy,  who 
added  scorn  to  loathing,  would  meet  such  invita- 
tions to  fiiendliness  with  the  proud  reserve  of 
insulted  dignity,  not  other^s-ise  deigning  to  notice 
them.  In  spite  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  strife, 
she  strained  every  nerve  to  cany  on  the  war, 
borrowing  from  every  friend  who  could  be  induced 
to  lend,  and  flying  interminable  kites  one  upon 
the  back  of  another.  She  practised  a  species  of 
economy  which  in  former  days  she  would  have 
stigmatised  as  miserly  and  detestable ;  she  let  her 
upper  floors  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  \asitors 
or  to  residents,  for  whatever  they  would  bring ; 
she  kept  but  one  strong  country  girl  to  do  the 
whole  work  of  the  house,  and  rising  herself  before 
dawn  and  retiring  after  midnight  to  rest,  bore 
upon  her  single  shoiddcrs  well-nigh  the  whole 
weight  both  of  domestic  and  commercial  affairs. 
For  years,  with  a  determined  and  dogged  spirit 
worthy  of  an  historical  heroine,  and  in  the  face  of 
discouragements  daily  accumulating,  she  toiled 
on,  and  even  succeeded  after  a  time  in  imparting 
some  portion  of  her  spirit  to  her  hiLsband.  All, 
however,  proved  in  vain.  The  crisis  and  the 
crash  which  her  courage,  ingenuity,  self-denial, 
and  unparalleled  perseverance  warded  off  so  long, 
came  at  last,  and  in  its  explosion  effectually 
closed  their  commercial  career.  It  was  shoi^Ti, 
upon  an  examination  of  affairs  when  all  was  over, 
that  Bfigshawe  had  been  carrying  on  business  year 
after  year  with  no  other  prospect  than  that  of 
further  embarrassment — a  fact  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  brought  home  to  him  as  a  crime ;  and 
as  a  reward  for  all  her  misdirected  toils,  Betsy 
foimd  the  name  she  bore  stigmatised  >>4th  dis- 
honour and  fabehood — and  her  husband,  as  the 
result  of  her  resolute  tactics,  denied  his  certificate. 
This  was  misfortune  enough,  but  more  painful 
still  was  the  behaviour  of  0' Swell,  wlio,  having 
suffered  by  her  protracted  specidation  to  a  large 


amount,  chose  to  consider  himself  ill-used,  and 
notwithstanding  all  attempts  at  conciliation, 
refused  to  be  again  appeased  into  fiiendliness. 

It  would  have  been  no  marvel  had  Betsy  simk 
under  these  multitudinous  distresses;  and,  as 
some  of  her  less  resolute  compeers  in  adversity 
about  that  period  actually  did,  retired  liidth  her 
husband  to  the  charity  of  the  parochial  asylum : 
but  if  she  had,  she  would  not  have  been  Betsy 
Bagshawe.  She  was  bom  to  do  battle  with 
opposition  and  obstacles  of  whatever  kind,  and 
with  her  the  ruling  principle  invariably  showed 
itself  strongest  at  those  seasons  when  with  ordi- 
nary mortals  it  would  have  been  most  effectually 
cowed.  She  pursued  a  contrary  course.  Eemov- 
ing  her  husband,  who  had  no  longer  the  courage 
to  show  his  face  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  to  a 
cottage  in  a  hamlet  at  a  mile's  distance,  she  cast 
about  at  once  for  the  means  of  supplying  his 
wants  by  her  own  unaided  exertions.  She  wrote 
to  John  Brunt,  explaining  her  intentions  and  re- 
fusing the  assistance  he  had  kindly  offered,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  alreatly  suffered  too  much  by 
his  confidence — a  fact  wliich  a  pile  of  dishonoured 
bills  in  John's  scrutoire  unpleasantly  reminded  him 
was  but  too  true — and  soliciting  his  recommenda- 
tion. Her  plan  was  this  :  Bath,  as  a  sanatorium, 
will  always  necessarily  be  the  home  of  a  certain 
number  of  invalids  and  convalescents ;  the  gene- 
rality of  whom,  belonging  to  the  upper  ranks  of 
life,  require  and  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  conso- 
lations and  personal  cares  of  those  who  are  quali- 
fied to  undertake  their  charge.  In  the  days  of 
her  prosperity  Betsy  had  a  hundred  times  recom- 
mended to  her  invalid  customer  persons  of  this 
class,  and  had  as  often  experienced  the  difficulty 
of  meeting  with  females  possessed  of  the  required 
qualifications.  To  this  task  she  now  proposed  de- 
voting herself,  and  conceived  that  by  bringing  to 
it  the  needful  energies,  and  exercising  them  after 
the  dictates  of  her  own  natural  sympathy,  sho 
might  succeed  in  exalting  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment and  find  it  sufficiently  lucrative  to  fur- 
nish the  very  hmnble  means  she  now  stood  in 
need  of.  She  was  right  in  this  conjecture. 
Among  those  who  had  known  her  at  the  head  of 
her  once  brilliant  establishment  as  the  model  of 
attentive  patience  and  politeness,  her  services  in 
this  new  capacity  came  into  immediate  request. 
She  performed  the  duties  she  had  undertaken  with 
such  gentle  tenderness  and  real  feeling  as  gave 
rise  to  a  grateful  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  her 
patronesses,  and  invariably  secured  her  a  lai^er 
reward  than  she  had  stipulated  to  receive.  AVe 
should  say  no  more  than  the  truth  perhaps,  were 
we  to  aver  that  the  years  she  thus  passed  were 
the  most  meritorious,  as  they  were  the  most 
useful,  of  Betsy's  whole  life  ;  but  the  world — by 
which  we  meiui  those  who  had  courted  her  coun- 
tenance in  the  days  of  her  prosperity — did  not 
a])pear  to  think  so ;  and  it  happened,  as  it  often 
does  happen  among  us  blundering  humans,  that  at 
the  veiy  time  that  she  was  soothing  the  bed  of 
sickness  and  assuaging  the  pangs  of  mortid  agony, 
she  was  the  butt  of  ridicule,  the  mark  for  tlio 
finger  of  sconi — held  upas  an  admonitory  examp' 
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to  the  rising  generation.  'Boisj  knew  all  this 
well  enough  ;  but  she  knew,  too,  there  was  a  time 
when  she  would  haA'e  acted  much  in  the  same 
way,  and  she  bore  it  without  murmuring.  She 
had  her  compensations,  however — in  the  respect 
she  won  from  those  who  sought  her  aid — in  the 
pride  of  her  new-found  independence,  but  chiefly 
in  providing  the  comforts  to  which  he  had  been  all 
his  life  accustomed,  to  the  partner  of  her  lot.  The 
heroism  which  supplied  the  incentive  to  her  exer- 
tions is  of  a  class  to  which  people  in  general  do 
not  award  much  praise — ^but  it  may  be  worthy  of 
admiration,  notwithstanding,  and  that  she  pos- 
sessed it  in  its  purity  must  be  recorded  to  her 
honour. 

As  for  Bagshawe  himself,  he  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity in  course  of  time ;  and,  perhaps  happily 
for  him,  the  old  nervous  symptoms  and  apprehen- 
sions returned  just  in  proportion  as  the  sense  of 
his  real  troubles  vanished.  Trotter  being  gone, 
and  Dr.  Silverstone  too  far  away  to  think  of  visit- 
ing a  feeless  patient,  he  took  advice  from  Dickey 
Smith,  with  whom  he  fell  in  occasionally  in  his 
walks,  and  commenced  a  course  of  jack- trolling 
and  trout-fishing  as  a  cure  for  all  derangements  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  little  barl)er  led  him  by 
the  side  of  the  purling,  babbling  brook- waters, 
put  a  rod  into  his  hancLs  and  a  creel  at  liis  waist ; 
and  there  we  have  ourselves  frequently  8uq)rised 
him  unawares,  looking  dreamily  at  his  float  bob- 
bing up  and  down  in  the  foam-spotted  pools  and 
eddies — the  model  of  a  contemplative  man,  waiting 
for  a  bite. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
The  gentle  Spring  is  spreading  a  bright  green 
mantle  over  the  earth — the  frost  and  fog  of  winter 
have  disappeai'ed — along  the  blue  vault  of  heaven 
the  bright  white  clouds  march  majestically  before 
the  breath  of  the  south  wind,  whose  balmy  fra- 
grance penetrates  even  the  winding,  dark,  and 
dingy  avenues  of  filtliy  London,  creeps  into  the 
abodes  of  poverty  and  squalor,  and  gladdens  the 
face  of  the  lowliest  with  the  fresh  odours  of  sur- 
viving nature.  Martha  sits  by  tlie  open  window 
of  DarreFs  death-chamber,  looking  out  upon  the 
river  which  runs  past  the  bottom  of  the  street. 
The  little  white  sails,  as  they  pass  and  repass, 
glimmer  in  the  sunbeams — floods  of  diamonds  drop 
from  the  waterman's  oars  as  he  feathers  them  in 
the  stream — the  heavy  barges,  borne  along  by  the 
tide,  appear  and  disappear ;  but,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  vacancy,  she  sees  nothing : — the  surging  roar 
of  the  huge  Babylon  swells  on  the  breeze  like 
the  dash  of  an  everlasting  cataract — shrill  voices, 
appealing  to  the  wants  of  the  busy  multitude, 
pierce  through  the  loud  and  sullen  din — and  little 
birds,  twittering  in  the  eaves  above  her,  add  their 
small  voices  to  the  universal  chorus — ^but  she 
hears  nothing.  Her  thoughts  are  fixed  on  that 
dark  and  gloomy  river  which  ho  who  was  once 
more  to  her  than  life  and  bliss  is  about  to  pass. 
At  her  side  lies  the  doomed  man,  sunk  into  an 
uneasy  sleep,  which  slie  fears  to  disturb  by  the 
alightest  motion — on  her  knee,  wide  o^^en,  ia  the 


old  Book  with  the  clasps,  which  has  been  her  life- 
long companion  and  solace,  and  from  which  she 
has  been  striving  to  open  a  door  of  hope  to  his 
dark  and  despairing  spirit.  Her  lips  moye  all 
unconsciously  with  a  regular  yet  tremulous  mo- 
tion, but  no  sound  escapes  them ;  but  there  is  an 
agony  within,  evidenced  by  the  big  round  dropa 
that  trickle  slowly  down  her  face  and  fall  upon 
the  well- worn  page — ^it  is  the  agony  of  an  earnest 
soul  wrestling  in  voiceless  prayer  with  the  Great 
Being  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and 
death,  claiming  pardon  and  x>cace  for  a  penitent 
transgressor. 

Per  weeks  Darrel  has  lain  in  a  condition  of 
total  helplessness,  whQe  Ilted  and  his  mother 
have  in  turns  watched  beside  him,  and  minis- 
tered to  his  necessities.  Compelled  to  reflection 
by  the  leisure  of  a  sick  couch,  his  past  career 
had  supplied  but  the  motives  to  shame  and  sor- 
row, anguish  and  despair.  The  apprehension, 
not  of  death,  but  of  the  life  after  death,  took 
hold  of  his  faculties,  and  for  some  time  plunged 
him  into  a  gulf  of  horror.  Under  tiie  tor- 
ments of  an  accusing  conscience,  his  decline 
had  been  more  rapid  than  Ilted  had  been  led 
to  expect;  and  though  he  had  striven  byeveiy 
possible  means  to  deliver  his  wretched  parent  from 
the  pangs  of  his  remorse,  the  unhappy  victim  ai 
his  own  evil  passions,  in  this  the  hour  of  retri- 
bution, sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  slough  of 
misery.  The  voice,  the  touch,  the  appealing 
tenderness  of  Martha,  at  times  brought  a  tem- 
porary calm  to  his  troubled  soul,  and  then  deep, 
after  days  and  nights  of  vigils  exquisitely  painful 
and  distatjssing,  would  snatch  him  for  a  few  brief 
hours  from  his  burden  of  woe.  But  he  in- 
variably awoke  under  the  sting  of  a  crowd  of 
indefinable  fears  and  horrors  to  which  his  wild 
and  terrible  aspect,  rather  than  the  gasping  and 
frenzied  expressions  that  escaped  his  quiyering 
lips,  supplied  the  awful  expression. 

To-day,  after  many  days  of  mortal  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  wretched  man,  and  painful 
watching  on  her  own,  Martha  had  again  succeeded 
in  calming  his  perturbed  spirit ;  had  taught  his 
lips  once  more  to  frame  the  prayer  which  from 
the  hours  of  childhood  they  had  never  uttered; 
and  had  read  from  the  volume  which  he  had 
known  only  to  deride,  the  promises  of  a  merciful 
Creator  to  his  repentant  creatures.  The  sound  of 
her  loving  voice  had  lulled  him  to  rest;  with 
faltering  words  he  had  blessed  her  for  all  her 
matchless  truth  and  tenderness,  ere  he  closed  hii 
eyes  and  found  refuge  in  sleep. 

But  the  short  day  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
Martha,  warned  by  the  cool  air  blowing  on  her 
face,  rises  quietly  and  shuts  down  the  window. 
The  movement,  though  all  but  noiseless,  awakens 
Darrel,  and  ho  stirs  heavily  upon  the  pillow.  His 
eyes  slowly  open,  and  his  thin  fingers  are  drawn 
to  and  fro  across  their  glassy  orbs  as  though  to 
clear  away  some  obstructing  film  that  bars  his 
^-ision.  But  now  there  is  no  appalling  terror,  no 
mortal  agony  in  his  aspect,  as  with  anns  out^ 
stretched  he  feels  aroimd  for  some  friendly  hand 
to  aid  him  in  this  last  strife. 
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"It  is  Martha!  it  is  my  wife!"  he  feebly 
articulates  as  he  clasps  her  ready  palm,  and  lays 
his  head  .upon  her  bosom.  "  0,  better  than  life, 
dearer  than  life  to  me  !  God's  love  guerdon  thy 
loTC ! — there  may,  there  may  be  hope  !" 

The   evening  shadows  come  doAvn  upon  the 


moiling  city — ^thero  is  a  lull  in  the  ever-sounding 
sea  of  life  that  surges  without,  and  the  voice  of 
the  rippling  river  comes  borne  whisperingly  on 
the  breeze,  as  the  Angel  of  Death  descends  into 
that  silent  chamber. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE    THOUGHTS    WE    THDsK    IN    THE    COUNTRY. 


"Who  is  it  that  thinks  in  the  country?  Not,  surely, 
the  native  dwellers  therein.  If  thought  be  any- 
thing loftier  than  the  action  of  the  understanding 
upon  the  materials  of  material  life — the  mental 
rumination  of  a  superior  animal  over  his  mental 
grass  or  thistle — and  if  these  be  any  reliable  in- 
dications of  its  exercise, — thought  is  decidedly 
not  a  product  of  the  soil.  Look  over  this  bloom- 
ing comer  of  one  of  the  finest  of  English  counties. 
Let  your  eye  range  from  the  cliffs  that  keep  out 
the  sea  to  the  hills  compared  with  which  the 
difis  are  but  a  low  sea-wall — over  the  plain  that 
is  80  gracefully  irregular,  and  so  variously  colour- 
ed— over  the  slopes  up  which  the  wind  rushes 
with  feet  of  sheen  on  its  hasty  way  to  the  orchai'ds 
and  hop  grounds  it  scents  from  afar.  Except  in 
the  town  that  seems  to  belong  not  more  to  the 
loil  than  to  the  sea, — and  in  whicb,  no  doubt,  are 
shurches,  music  rooms,  lecture  halls,  book  shops, 
— all  the  usual  urban  aids  and  accessories  to 
ihought, — ^what  indication  is  there  that  man,  the 
ord  and  inhabitant,  is  a  thinker?  There  are 
louses  and  fields,  roads  and  bridges  ;  yonder 
•avine  is  spanned  by  a  row  of  gigantic  arches, 
— even  this  mighty  rock  on  which  we  sit  has  been 
x>red  through  as  though  it  were  but  a  sand-heap, 
— the  marks  of  the  sickle  and  the  scythe  are  fresh 
ipon  the  plain  and  upon  the  heights.  The  plough 
a  writing  the  commencement  of  another  chapter 
>f  husbandry  upon  the  fallow  ground ;  and  a 
lundred  keels  are  emulating  the  plough  even  in 
light  of  the  husbandman  tracing  the  furrow.  But 
nrhat  is  there  of  thought  in  all  this  ?  It  is  but 
[lio  '*  beaver  faculty"  in  man  that  has  wrought 
>ut  this  transformation  of  the  Albion  of  Augustus 
into  the  Britain  of  Victoria,  and  it  is  still  working 
311  to  unpremeditated  triumphs.  Hunger  and 
thirst,  cold  and  nakedness,  necessity  and  prudence, 
— ^the  instinct  that  sets  the  bee  upon  the  con- 
itruction  of  his  honeycomb,  and  the  bird  upon  the 
sdification  of  his  nest,  has  been  the  motive-power 
y£  all  tlie  contrivings  and  labourings  that  have 
issued  in  the  houses  and  bams,  carriages  and 
ships,  that  are  the  human  efflorescence  of  these 
fceeming  acres  and  that  no  longer  "barren  sea." 
For  aught  that  appears,  thought  may  be  as  much 
%  stranger  here,  as  in  the  ant-hill  or  the  rabbi t- 
W'arren. 

Is  it,  then,  by  the  gay  crowd  of  annual  visitants 
io  the  country  that  the  work  of  thinking  is  per- 
formed ?  We  trow  not.  They  are  none  of  them 
^'  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought." 
rhey  are  a  merry  crew — and  thought  consorts  less 


with  mirth  than  melancholy.  They  are  idle — ^but 
their  idleness  does  not  seem  haunted  with  fancies 
bred  of  meditation.  They  are  eccentric  in  their 
costume — but  it  is  not  the  eccentricity  of  the 
thinker.  They  have  fled  from  populous  places — 
but  they  invade  the  solitudes  of  the  shore  and  the 
forest  and  the  mountain  with  the  usages  tbat 
make  cities  a  solitude  to  the  studious.  Their  talk 
is  listless  and  their  laughter  tame.  They  eat — ye 
gods !  how  largely.  They  sleep — the  longer  that 
they  have  no  labour.  They  saunter  on  prome- 
nades and  on  sea-side  paths;  they  ride;  they 
bathe ;  they  flirt ;  they  live  a  happy  life  of  care- 
less, healthful  pleasure.  They  carry  home  bronzed 
or  blooming  cheeks,  expanded  lungs,  regenerated 
stomachs ;  and  therewith  they  are,  wisely,  well 
content. 

It  must  be,  then,  the  author  out  for  a  holiday 
— the  professional  thinker  escaped  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  think,  yet  carrying  with  him,  of  necessity, 
his  thinking  apparatus,  liable  to  be  involuntarily 
set  in  motion — who  thinks  even  in  the  country. 
Be  sure  of  this — if  he  have  really  escaped,  the 
thinking  is  involuntary.  Not  the  lawyer  is  so 
resolutely  oblivious  of  briefs,  nor  the  merchant  of 
bills,  as  is  the  author  of  books  and  articles.  You 
may  know  him  among  the  rabble  of  tourists  and 
"  visitors  "  by  the  excess  of  his  devotion  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  scene  and  the  seascm.  He  is  boy- 
ishly boisterous  in  his  glee.  In  bathing  or  boating, 
riding  and  climbing,  nutting  and  blackberrying 
— at  breakfast  and  dinner — he  is  gayer  than  the 
gayest,  and  heartier  than  the  heartiest.  In  pelting 
pebbles  at  the  wavelets,  or  scooping  holes  in  the 
simd,  the  very  children  find  his  happiness  con- 
tagious. There  is  none  so  abandoned  to  enjoy- 
ment as  he — for  none  feels  so  keenly  the  galling 
of  the  chain  of  compulsory  labour,  and  none  has 
a  temperament  so  susceptible  to  all  the  influences 
of  earth,  air,  and  sky.  The  breeze  that  lifts  his 
hair  sends  electric  currents  of  vitality  along  his 
every  nerve.  The  ground  imparts  to  him  at  every 
step  a  fresh  portion  of  its  own  mysterious  vigour. 
The  rich  grass  or  gemmed  and  purpled  heather — 
imperial  garment  of  the  hills — on  which  ho 
stretches  limbs  more  wilful  than  wearied,  seems 
to  impel  through  every  pore  of  his  flesh  its  own 
strong  blood  and  fragrant  breath.  The  wind  in- 
toxicates him  with  its  spirit  of  resistless  power 
and  boundless  liberty.  He  is  drunk  with  health — 
delirious  with  the  mere  pleasure  of  existence. 
His  speech  is  laughter — and  that  the  laughter  of 
the  forest  at  play  with  eummer  breezes,  not  of 
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thoms  crackling  in  the  fire,  as  is  "  the  laughter  of 
fools."  He  is  altogether  in  a  condition  of  rampant 
animation,  only  to  be  reduced  to  the  sobriety  of 
authorship  by  a  week  of  wet  days  and  consequent 
oonfinemcnt  to  dull  lodgings. 

But  then,  and  there — once  set  down  to  pen  and 
ink — ^how  full  and  fast  is  the  flow  of  thought ;  like 
the  rush  of  a  '*  burn,"  sometime  dry,  as  glad  to 
regain  its  rugged  bed  and  refresh  its  **  bonny 
trees,"  as  it  wiis  before  content  to  sleep  in  its 
fountain  and  dally  ^Wth  the  sun.  Now  shall  be 
seen  what  his  ** thinking  apparatus"  has  giiined 
by  its  brief  inaction — ^how  effectmdly  the  brain 
has  been  replenished  by  the  rcinvigoration  of  the 
body.  Now  reappear  to  him,  indistinct  only 
because  so  multitudinous  and  bright,  the  long 
array  of  images  which  swept  across  the  menttd 
retina,  blent  with  the  sensuous  impressions  to 
which  alone  there  was  consciousness,  as,  lapped  in 
an  elysium  of  })hysical  delights,  or  throbbing  with 
pulsations  of  physical  health,  he  gazed  on  wood 
and  water,  pasture  and  corn-fields — the  silent 
spheres  of  iiiral  industry  and  the  laughter-echoing 
resorts  of  urban  pleasure-seekers.  Noav  he  lives 
again  through  tlie  lengthened  day  that  began  wdth 
the  puq)le  blush  of  morning,  and  ended  not  while 
the  harvest  moon  hung  out  her  bright  shield  of 
defiance  to  envious  night.  Now  there  are  heard 
again  within  his  lieart,  and  struggle  for  precedence 
of  utterance  by  his  pen,  the  voices  of  philosophy, 
or  piety,  or  poetry — which  is  both — that  only 
whispercHi  to  the  ear  lulled  by  the  thouglitless 
musing  of  buzzing  insects,  chiri)ing  reptiles, 
lowing  cattle,  waving  vegetation,  and  rippling 
waters.  Now  he  understands,  if  he  never  under- 
stood before,  why  nearly  all  great  works  have 
been  written  in  great  towns,  or  in  cottages  on 
barren  moors,  and  stored  up  tlirough  long  winters; 
wliy  Shakspeare  wrote  his  plays,  not  in  woody 
Warwickshire,  beside  the  faiiy-liaunted  Avon,  but 
somewhere  between  Eastcheap  and  the  "  Globe;" 
why  Milton's  imagination  was  as  fully  active  in 
BunhiU-fields  as  in  Buckinghamshire  ;  why 
Charles  Lamb,  on  the  whole,  preferred  the  Temple 
to  nelvelljTi ;  and  hoAv  it  is  that  of  our  two  new 
poets,  one  lives  in  Glasgow  and  tlie  other  in  the 
Strand.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  our  holiday- 
making  author  to  play  the  author  in  his  holiday, 
will  make  him  to  know  that  either  high  health  is 
unfriendly  to  intellectual  agility,  or  that  the  city 
far  more  than  the  country — the  society  of  man 
far  more  than  of  the  soil  and  its  offspring — is  in- 
centive to  the  iu:dour  of  composition. 

But  after  all,  reduced,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
necessaiy  level  of  sobriet}^,  we  suspect  that  our 
author's  thinkings  will  differ  but  little,  either  in 
kind  or  quality,  from  those  of  the  exceptional 
thinkers,  resident  or  casual.  For  the  author  is  not 
a  being  sui  ffoieris,  but  only  the  member  of  a 
higher  species ;  any  member  of  which,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  would  have  been  of  his  order. 
He  is,  it  is  true,  not  made,  but  bom ;  or,  as  Dis- 
raeli tlie  younger  has  characteristically  expressed 
it,  he  is  what  he  is  by  necessity  of  psychological 
law.  In  a  higher  sense  than  may  be  acknow- 
Icdgod  in  Paternoster- row,  he  must  write  to  live. 


I  The  constitution  that  has  been  given  to  him  will 
I  not  permit  his  confinement  to  mechanical  tasb; 
'  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  put 
into  his  hand  the  pen.  He  is  not,  of  necesaty,  a 
better  man — ^intellectually,  of  course,  we  mean— 
than  many  who  have  never  written  a  line  in 
printer's  type.  Among  his  readers  may  be  seen 
.  fully  as  clever,  if  not  as  truly  a  genius,  as  him- 
I  self.  It  is  to  him  an  injustice,  and  in  metaphyacs 
a  mistake,  to  suppose  that  his  lips  drop  pearls 
'  whenever  he  speaks,  or  that  his  viands  are  always 
salted  with  the  Attic  salt  of  wit,  and  sweetened 
with  honey  from  Mount  Hybla.  We  claim  for 
the  author  a  place  among  the  highest;  but,  on  hii 
behalf,  wo  deny  that  the  highest  must  needs  be 
authors.  TTe  suspect,  then,  that  if  we  can  catch 
him  in  the  country,  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  and 
make  him,  under  pressure  of  ennui  or  expansive 
force  of  musing,  set  down  his  thoughts,  they  wiD 
turn  out  neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  of 
the  college-bred  squire,  who  has  kept  up,  through 
Homer,  his  acquaintiuice  Avith  the  world  of  the 
ancients,  and  through  the  Spectator  his  inter- 
coui-se  with  the  world  of  the  modems ;  or  of  the 
good  vicar,  whose  churchmanship  has  neithtf 
smothered  his  intellect  nor  cramped  his  sympa- 
thies ;  or  of  the  cultivated  woman,  who  is  every- 
where the  choicest  flower  that  study  and  society 
can  combine  to  rear ;  or  of  the  politician,  banister, 
or  physician,  escaped  to  the  retirement  where  am- 
bition of  power,  eminence,  and  wealth  is  at  once 
allayed  and  strengthened.  To  any  one  of  these, 
nature,  highly  adorned  by  the  hand  of  man,  is 
suggestive  of  substantially  the  same  reflections. 

One  frequent  topic  of  musing  must  be— the 
very^  little  that  has  been  done,  or  can  be  done,  by 
what  we  adl  the  progress  of  ci\-ilisation,  to  change 
the  aspect  of  even  the  most  thickly-populated 
countries.  Not  alone  to  the  Ocean  may  it  be 
said, — 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow. 
Fair  as  Creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollcst  now. 
Except  where  the  habitations  of  man  are  thickly 
clustered,  or  the  ncKiessities  of  intercourse  have 
prompted  to  violent  effort,  the  soil  is  nearly  as 
independent  as  the  sea  of  his  power  to  modify  its 
aspects.  How  little  dififcrent — we  have  often 
thoughts-did  this  island  look  to  the  conquerors 
that  were  attracted  from  across  the  Channel  by 
the  white  walls  that  proved  its  ineftectual  defence, 
from  what  it  looks  to  their  descendants,  who, 
after  nineteen  centuries  of  ceaseless  toil,  have  not 
superseded  the  roads  those  conquerors  made.  To 
them,  as  to  us,  tliis  little  isltmd  presented  that 
matchless  picture  of  hill  and  dale,  of  well-^-atered 
plains  and  wooded  heights,  which  made  them 
turn  almost  in  contempt  from  the  cold  and 
gloomy  grandeur  of  German  forests  and  the  arid 
monotony  of  Gallic  champaigns.  Then  as  noir 
the  perpetually  indented  coast-line  charmed 
while  it  warned  the  mariner.  Tlien  as  now  the 
land  shelved  down  in  slopes  that  seemeHl  pro- 
phetic of  fat  herds  to  plains  that  inritod  the 
plough.  Then  as  now  the  site  of  wealthy  cities 
gleamed  from  afar,  jmd  the  river  wound  at  it3 
sweet  ^viU  'twixt  banks  of  emerald  sheen  and 
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rocky  strength.  The  generations  that  have  suc- 
ceeded have  planted  the  island  -v^-ith  homes  and 
graves;  have  cleared  many  thousand  acres  of 
wood,  and  dried  up  many  miles  of  swamp ;  have 
cut  out  cities  from  the  quarry  and  navies  from 
the  forest ;  have  spread  a  network  of  roads  over 
its  whole  extent ;  have  even  hored  the  mountain 
BOid  blasted  the  rock.  In  thus  doing  they  have 
added  life  to  the  landscape — ^have  given,  as  it 
were,  colour  to  the  statue — ^but  the  form  remains 
the  same ;  the  form  that  here  swells  into  majestic 
magnitude,  and  there  glides  into  bewitching 
beauty. 

Tliis  thought  is  akin  to,  and  will  often  bo  fol- 
lowed by,  another — the  substantial  independence 
of  man,  as  of  nature,  of  the  things  wherewith  he  is 
wont  most  to  perplex  himself.  Conmierce,  govern- 
ment, even  literature,  of  how  small  account  are  they 
at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  or  so  from  their 
capitals.  What  a  maelstrom  of  excitement  is 
there — what  a  placid  flood  of  contentment  is 
bere  !  In  cities,  existence  appears  to  be  only  a 
means  to  some  undiscovered  end — in  the  country, 
exifitence  appears  to  be  its  own  sufficient  end. 
And  is  not  this  latter  abimdantly  accomplished  ? 
What  want  we  more  than  to  lie  imder  the  trees 
all  day,  and  bless  at  once  their  shadow  and  the 
Bon  from  which  they  shade  us  ?  There  is  nothing 
hot  or  laborious  but  man  and  his  unhappy  vas- 
sals. The  kine  lazily  flap  the  flies  from  their 
ndes,  and  cool  their  feet  in  the  stream ;  the  grass- 
liopper  chirrups  his  song  in  the  long  grass ;  the 
wild-flower  waves  its  tiny  bonnet  as  if  free  and 
jay;  the  oak  tliat  has  grown  up  without  noise, 
8  now  useful  without  ostentation  ; — and  they  aU 
leem  to  rebuke  us  for  our  fuss  and  bustle.  "Why 
o  hot  and  busy,  0  lordly  man !"  they  seem  to 
i8k — "  seeing  that  we  ai-e  happy,  each  after  his 
»Tder,  without  thought  and  without  effort  ?"  For 
he  time,  at  least,  we  accept  their  expostulation. 
iVe  remember,  perhaps,  that  it  was  said,  **  Behold 
he  lilies  of  the  field :  they  neither  toil  nor  spin ; 
'et  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
►ne  of  these."  Here,  upon  this  sod  no  bigger  than 
mr  hand,  we  observe,  is  a  whole  world  of  life  j 
ivery  earth-grain  pregnant  with  seeds  of  being, 
^oiild  it  be  a  bit  less  populous  if  those  myriad 
irheels  of  human  activity  whose  din  we  still 
aintly  hear,  were  to  stand  still  for  evermore  ? 
Lnd  oven  the  human  denizens  of  these  rich  soli- 
udcs, — ^how  little  do  they  appear  to  owe  to  aught 
►ut  God,  and  nature,  and  themselves  ?  Year  by 
^ear  their  harvests  rise ;  day  by  day  they  tend 
heir  flocks,  or  go  out  with  their  nets ;  just  as 
heir  fathers  did,  tlirough  all  the  changes  of 
government,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce, 
nd  the  growth  of  literature,  that,  to  tlie  omission 
»f  their  humble  toil,  make  up  history.  Even  to 
IB,  to-day,  what  matters  the  course  of  mercantile 
idventure,  the  price  of  stocks,  the  fate  of  parties, 
»ven  the  fortune  of  war  ?  Here  and  now  there 
jre  no  interests  but  the  clearness  of  the  sky.  If 
ve  give  a  thought  to  the  world,  it  is  to  wonder, 


with  amused  humiliation,  how  it  gets  on  without 
us.  We  have  no  demand  to  make  of  any,  but 
that  they  stand  from  betwixt  us  and  the  sun. 

But  not  in  this  vein  must  thought  continuo  to 
run, — for  it  is  a  vein  in  which  the  precious  metal 
of  wisdom  has  much  aUoy.  Each  of  the  fore- 
going considerations  has  its  coimterpart.  To  tho 
first  it  should  be  added,  as  much  for  the  correction 
of  its  influence  as  for  the  completion  of  its  truth, 
— ^how  much  of  its  interest  and  loveliness  does 
nature  owe  to  associations  with  human  deeds  and 
sufferings.  Whatever  our  theory  of  beauty, 
we  must  admit  that  tame  in  comparison  is 
the  most  varied  scenery  destitute  of  such  associa- 
tion, with  scenery  naturally  poor  but  thus  adorned. 
The  cottage  and  the  grave  of  Robert  Bums — ^widely 
different  are  their  localities ;  the  one  a  delicious 
nook  of  sea- side  hilly  country,  the  other  a  city 
churchyard — yet  how  equally  sought  out  by  the 
pilgrims  of  love.  The  Marshes  of  St.  Ives  and  the 
Heights  of  Dunbar,  are  they  not  equalised  in 
interest  by  the  fact  that  over  the  one  Cromwell 
drove  the  plough,  and  over  the  other  wielded  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  ?  And  over  tho 
poorest  imd  the  richest  landscape  alike  is  cast  a 
gleam  of  spiritual  beauty  by  the  presence  of  hall 
or  hut  in  which  we  know  the  tragi- comedy  of  life 
has  been  well  played  out,  through  all  its  seven  acts. 
There  infancy  has  nestled  in  a  mother's  bosom; 
children  climbed  a  father's  knee;  youths  and 
maidens  plighted  vows  heard  in  Heaven;  and 
vulgar  toils  been  dignified  by  the  piety  of  the 
toilers,  or  a  narrow  sphere  shaken  by  the  passions 
that  have  shaken  worlds.  "Not  must  we  think 
alone  of  the  wholesome  rebukes  that  may  be  given 
by  rural  quietude  to  ci^dc  self-importance.  But 
for  the  commerce,  the  government,  and  the 
literature  with  which  man  in  company  with 
Nature  is  so  glad  to  dispense.  Nature  might 
have  but  litfle  quiet  and  enjoy  but  little 
admiration,  for  man  would  be  an  anarch,  a 
barbarian,  and  almost  a  brute.  It  is  well 
that  our  pride  be  humbled  by  the  appearance 
of  our  imimportance  in  the  majestic  evolu- 
tions of  beauty  and  fruitfulness  from  the  sense- 
less earth  and  imconscious  air,  —  it  is  well 
that  our  ambition  cools  itself  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  hapi)iness  draAvn  fresh  from  the  stixjams 
whence  we  letch  it  with  such  exhausting  dc\dces; 
but  oven  these  salut^ir}'  results  come  in  great  part 
of  illusions.  Man  is  not  a  grasshopper  or  a  lily, 
— and  therein  is  rexison  enough  why  he  be  not 
always  merry  as  the  one  and  untliiimng  as  the 
other.  It  is  by  eleven  m<mtlis  of  care  and  labour 
he  has  bought  the  right  to  lounge  this  ts\'elfth 
month  beneath  the  trees  that  arc  so  proud  of  their 
stately  mdolencc,  but  should  be  ashamed  of  their 
dull  indilference.  Let  him  be  tlurnkfid  that  even 
so  lie  can  purchase  such  healthful  pleasure ;  and 
let  him  remember  that  the  cities  he  now  loathes 
and  scorns,  are  calling  him,  by  their  thousand 
voices  of  want  and  wretchedness,  to  return  and 
work.     Arise ;  let  us  go  hence. 


^n 
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RETROSPECTIONS  OF  A  REYERIST;    OR,  HOW  I  HAVE  LIVED  AND  LOVED. 

**  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 


I  AM  very  much  given  to  waking  dreams,  and 
especially  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  when 


At  this  i)oiut  I  cannot  help  hesitating,  because 
I  know  well  I  imi  going  to  put  down  the  very 
last  thing  any  one  would  think  of.  I  was  not 
about  to  speak  of  the  embrowned  foliage  on  the 
ti-ees,  nor  of  the  strange,  mchmcholy  music  of  the 
winds  that  scatter  the  leaves  and  moan  at  your 
window,  nor  of  that  mysti?rious  influence  which 
the  declining  season  sheds  over  most  minds — 
perhaps  all  minds,  after  their  degree  and  their 
kind,  the  costermonger's  as  well  as  the  poet's.  I 
do  not  think  the  autumnal  months  have  any  fea- 
ture which  moves  me  more  distinctly  and  power- 
fully than  the  lloAvering  of  the  major  convolvulus, 
and  that  is  what  I  was  near  mentioning  when  I 
spoke  of  my  tendency  to  day-dreaming. 

My  dreams  are  chiefly  of  the  past.  I  am  not 
at  all  a  castle-builder.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Autumn  may  dispose  me  to  reproduce  in  reveries 
what  is  over  and  gone ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
flower  I  have  named  is  the  lamp  she  brings  me, 
wherewith  to  explore  tlie  chambers  of  the  past. 
I  do  not  understand  this :  I  merely  say,  because 
it  is  true,  that  there  is  some  mysterious  link 
between  this  largo  purple-blue  flower,  of  grace- 
fullest  shape,  and  my  tendency  to  reverie.  Of 
course,  I  cultivate  it,  and  one  of  my  first  con- 
cenas,  after  rising  in  the  morning,  is  to  see  how 
many  of  the  flowers  are  out.  After wai-ds,  before 
the  noon  has  curled  up  the  beautiful  cup,  I  cut 
off  one  or  two,  and  preserve  them  in  water  in  the 
shade. 

But,  in  strictness,  all  this  about  my  flower — and 
there  is  one  now  before  me  in  a  little  white  vase 
which  shows  off  the  colour — is  a  digression.  WTiat 
I  was  really  concerned  to  say  was,  that  being 
given  to  reverie,  to  thinking  over  my  past  history, 
and  being  also  in  the  habit  of  waiting  down 
what  passes  through  my  mind,  I  have  more  than 
once  determined  on  putting  my  recollections  into 
ship-shape,  and  seeing  what  sort  of  a  narrative 
they  would  make.  More  than  once  :  but  though 
I  am  not  a  very  dilatoiy  fellow,  you  know,  and 
ordinarily  succeed  in  carr}dng  out  a  resolution 
without  being  forced  to  go  tlirough  the  ceremony 
of  opening  a  vein  and  awfully  writing  it  out  large 
on  my  tablets — I  have  never  been  able  to  get  fur- 
ther than  the  title-page  and  the  first  sentence 
or  two : 

"TOMPKIKS: 

AN 

AUTOBIOQEAPHY. 


Chap.  I. 
**  I  was  bom  late  on  a  Christmas  Eve,  and  heard 
the  waits  with  my  first  breath,  to  which  circum- 
Btauco  IB  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  my  ineradicable 


partiality  for  Christmas  Carols.  You  may  ^ 
that  my  arrival  tlire w  the  little  household  (for  it 
tras  a  very  little  household)  into  extreme  confii- 
sion,  and  defrauded  my  mother  of  her  share  of  the' 
pudding  next  day ;  though,  as  I  have  heard  her 
say  she  dined  on  gingerbread  after  her  wedding, 
that  probably  did  not  trouble  her.  Kow,  ginger- 
bread for  a  wedding  dinner 

«  «  «        '* 

— "  The  rest  is  silence."  All  the  attempts  I  have 
made  have  not  been  exactly  like  this,  which  is  only 
a  specimen  ;  but  they  have  been  similar,  and  in 
every  case  the  break-down  has  been  conclusiTe. 

I  never  took  pains  to  analyse  the  causes  of  my 
failure;  but  I  named  the  matter  confidentially  to 
a  friend  who,  being  as  much  given  to  reTerie  as 
myself,  might,  I  thought,  throw  some  light  upon 
the  subject,  l^ut  he  only  puffed  his  cigar  ab- 
stractedly, and  shook  liis  head.  The  other  morn- 
ing, however,  brought  me  this  letter  firomhim. 
He  had  *'run  down  to  the  sea-side  "  for  a  few 
days : — 

"  Torquay,  August  — ,  18—. 

"  My  Deab  Fellow, — Eureka  !  The  sea-side  is  the 
place  for  finding  things  out  It  is  my  opiuion  that  the 
waves  know  everything;,  and  say  it  too.  On  the  *  haunted 
sliore,'  rather  lato  tliis  evening,  I  learned  the  rcAson 
you  can't  do  that  autobiography.  It  came  into  my  heid 
all  of  a  sudden.  Can  yon  grasp  a  bubble  ?  Ko!  Cm 
yon  bottle  the  real  perfume  of  the  lily?  Nol  Cinyoi 
recollect  vonr  meteorology  when  you  are  lying  andert 
tree  and  looking  up  at  the  clouds  through* the  boaghs? 
You  can*t!  Now,  the  recollections  of  your  past  life  which 
visit  you  in  your  day-dreams  are  many  of  them  not  oft 
character  to  be  conveniently  labelled  and  assorted  with 
such  facts  as  you  must  introduce  for  continoitj^s  and 
regularity's  sake — n*e8t  ce  pas  ?  Take  up  your  pen  and 
go  to  deal  formally  with  your  reveries,  and  you  find  the 
thing  you  write  about  is  not  tlie  thing  you  dreamt  abort: 
you  look  at  it  wonderingly,  as  the  child  looks  at  the 
Catherine-wheel  on  a  pin  after  it  has  fizzed  out,  and 
wonders  how  it  could  ever  have  been  so  pretty.    .   .  • 

P.S.--I  enclose  what  old  Weller  would  call  a  *  copy  o* 
worses:*  they  are  my  last;  I  can't  help  it." 

If  my  firiend's  sea-side  inspiration  is  not  correct, 
it  ought  to  be.  If  I  am  desultory  and  lazy,  1  do  not 
care,  and  mean  to  keep  so.  I  shall  relinquish 
that  "Autobiography"  and  take  to  keeping  a 
Dream  Book.  It  is  really  rery  strange,  though 
true,  what  an  intensely  dreamy  character  does 
actually  belong  to  one's  recollections  of  the  most 
interesting  passages  in  his  history.  An  event 
that  has  stiiTed  your  soul  to  its  depths,  shall 
within  a  year  seem  to  you  as  if  it  had  happened 
long,  long,  long  ago,  and  visit  your  recollectioDS 
for  ever  after  surrounded  with  a  haze  and  a 
mystery  that  seem  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
undoubted  reality  that  once  belonged  to  it.  Yes, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  a  Dream  Book, 
if  I  must  needs  write  myself  down  at  all. 

My  friend  appears  to  dream  a  good  deid  of  the 
impossible,  and  writes  verses  occasionally,  which 
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36  to  him  a  sort  of  Dream  Book.  Here  is  the 
sent  me  in  the  letter  of  which  I  have  quoted 

e  me  away  from  this  wearisome  world, 

ere  the  banner  of  beauty  is  torn  or  is  furled, 

Take  mo  away, 

Through  the  clouds  far  away, 
oh,  'tis  a  wearisome  world,  wcU-a-day ! 

Id  me  a  palace  with  rainbow  spars — 
ii  panels  that  glitter  with  purple  stars — 

A  radiant  hall, 

A  lonely  hall, 
ere  my  soul  and  I  may  keep  festival. 

first  let  me  say  a  kind  farewell 
the  friend  of  my  soul,  whom  my  soul  loved  well: 

Lonely  will  roll. 

Drearily  roll, 
r  days  when  thou  losest  me,  friend  of  my  soull 

me  look,  if  I  dare,  on  the  maid  I  love  best, 

,h  the  large  brown  curls  lying  warm  on  her  breast: 

Heaven !  she  comes  this  way, 

Comes  tripping  this  way — 
I  world's  not  so  bad  as  it  was  yesterday. 

ntermand  that  order  for  rainbow  spars — 
y*d  be  very  expensive,  those  purple  stars — 

Let  me  empty  a  bowl — 

A  full,  merry  bowl, 
I  talk  the  hours  down  with  the  friend  of  my  soul. 

1  when  fireside  shadows  their  dance  begin, 
1  the  rosy  curtains  are  drawn  within. 

There's  a  word  I  would  say, 

There's  one  word  I  must  say 
the  maid  I  love  dearest,  heigh-ho,  well-a-day  I" 

is  is  a  clear  case  of  **  dreaming."  The 
ler  is  not  talkative ;  is  almost  a  total  ab- 
tr,  and  ftimiliar  with  no  **  bowls"  but  such 
ntain  only  salads ;  is  married ;  has  two 
ping  boys ;  and  his  wife's  hair  is  black  and 
rown ! 

5  cannot  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  my  friend 
[,  assumed  by  many  pedagogic  minds,  that 
3ndency  to  reverie  is  **  weakening  to  the  in- 
t,"  unfavourable  to  a  wise  self-control,  and 
at.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  it  does  us 
and  is  altogether  an  innocent  matter  of 
ncracy  with  wliich  no  one  has  a  right  to  in- 
B.  So  we  mean  to  dream  on ;  I  over  my 
jonvolvulus  in  the  hazy  autumn ;  he  over 
monade  and  cigar  on  the  hearth-rug.  ^  He 
mte  out  his  dreams  in  verse ;  I  mine  in 
Moreover,  I  shall  consult  him  about  it, 
'  he  thinks  my  Dream  Book,  or  any  part  of 
ely  to  do  good  to  a  single  human  soul,  it 
lee  the  light. 

II. 

the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  "Natural 
3gy,"  Paley  writes  very  feelingly  and 
ly  of  the  confirmation  aftbrdcd  to  his  faith 
goodness  of  Almighty  God,  when  "  walking 
)  sea-side  on  a  calm  evening,  upon  a  sandy 
and  with  an  ebbing  tide,"  he  had  '*fre- 
[y  remarked  the  appearance  of  a  dark  cloud, 
tier  very  thick  mist  hanging  over  the  edge 
I  water,  to  the  height  pcrliiips  of  half-a- 
and  of  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  yards, 
ling  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  eye  could 


reach:  .  .  .  **  which  cloud,  "when  it  came 
to  be  examined,  proved  to  be  nothing  else  than  so 
much  space  filled  with  young  shrimps  in  the  act 
of  bounding  into  the  air  from  the  shallow  margin 
of  the  water."  "  If,"  proceeds  Paley,  "  if  any 
motion  of  a  mute  animal  could  express  delight,  it 
was  this :  if  they  had  meant  to  make  signs  of 
their  happiness,  they  could  not  have  done  it  more 
intelligibly.  Suppose  then,  what  I  have  no  doubt 
of,  each  individual  of  this  number  to  be  in  a  state 
of  positive  enjoyment,  what  a  sum,  collectively, 
of  gratification  and  pleasure  have  we  here  before 
our  view." 

I  have  now  before  me  a  scene  which  brings 
(what  I  always  call)  Paley' s  shrimp  argument 
powerfully  to  my  mind. 

The  "  intoUigent  foreigner"  is  always  supposed 
to  be  struck  dumb  with  the  dulness  of  the  English 
"  Sonday."  If  he  were  at  my  elbow  now  (thank 
Heaven  he  is  not  I),  he  would  see  that  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  our  Sonday  may  be  sufficiently  cheer- 
ful. I  am  the  delighted  witness  of  a  very  sweet 
scene  of  quiet  happiness. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  back-gardens  of  a 
middle-class  terrace  in  a  suburb  four  miles  south 
of  London  Bridge,  and  I  am  overlooking  it  from 
a  back-window,  being  kept  in-doors  by  a  nervous 
tooth-ache,  in  the  cure  of  which  rest  is  an  im- 
portant element.  You  will  often  notice  after  a 
fit  of  severe  pain,  if  you  try  to  recollect  what  has 
been  going  on  in  your  mind,  that  your  reflections 
have  held  you  superior  to  your  sufferings,  and 
that  an  imder- current  of  pleasant  emotion  has 
been  rippling  quietly  deep  down  in  your  soul. 
That  was  my  case  now. 

It  is  summer,  fading  gently,  meltingly,odorou8ly, 
into  autumn,  and  a  clear  Simday  evening.  The 
sky  is  of  a  pale  blue,  with  white  clouds  dotting 
it  here  and  there.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  it 
is  dusk ;  nay,  it  would  seem  an  insult  to  the  rich 
sunset  light  to  say  it  is  approaching  to  dusk ;  and 
yet  there  appears  to  be  floating  in  Qie  atmosphere 
the  faintest,  most  tremulous,  most  dreamy  fore- 
cast of  the  dusk.  The  perfume  of  the  mignonette 
is  in  the  air,  and  the  sound  of  the  church-beUs 
has  not  died  away  long  enough  for  the  ear  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  cessation  of  their  notes. 
But  the  blank  is  soon  filled  up  by  soimds  of 
childish  laughter,  and  a  subdued  hum  of  voices. 
From  a  little  distance  comes  the  irresolute,  inter- 
rupted tinkling  of  a  piano ;  so  irresolute,  so  in- 
terrupted, that  I  make  sure  some  one  is  leaning 
over  the  player,  and  whispering  in  her  ear  more 
meaning  music  than  can  be  won  from  those  cold 
keys  by  the  whitest  and  softest  of  fingers.  In 
nearly  every  one  of  these  gardens,  or  in  the 
parlours  that  open  upon  them, — ^in  many  of  which 
I  see  tea  is  laid, — there  are  the  unmistakable 
signs  of  delighted  life. 

"O  Erd',  o  Sonne  I 
O  Gluck,  o  Lust  I 
O  Lieb\  o  Liebe, 
So  golden  schonl" 

The  houses  belonging  to  the  gardens  lying  imme- 
diately under  my  eye  are,  each  in  its  way,  perfect 
pictures  of  English  happiness.     Take  first  the  qua 
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that  lies  a  little  to  the  left.  I  have  studied  that 
household  most  attentively  from  time  to  time. 
There  is  rather  a  fine-looking  paterfamilias,  who 
keeps  the  hest  liours,  and  smokes  a  quiet  cigar  in 
his  garden  in  the  evening.  There  is  a  plump, 
hrown-haired  lady,  the  model  of  a  well-to-do 
matron,  who  never  (to  my  knowledge)  looks 
otherwise  than  charming;  who  wears  pretty  little 
aprons,  and  pretty  little  collars,  and  keeps  her 
plentifril  locks  in  the  very  hest  of  curl.  She 
goes  round  the  flower-beds  with  her  husband 
morning  and  evening,  and  in  the  dusk  I  have 
seen  them  grow  very  pla}^l  together,  forehead 

to  forehead,  hand  to  hand ^but  it  would  be  a 

breach  of  confidence  to  put  that  down,  even  in  a 
Dream  Book. 


**  O  Licb'  o  Liebo, 
So  golden  schoni" 

There  are  two  little  girls, — ^pretty,  playful,  affec- 
tionate creatures,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  look 
at  without  thinking  of  flowers  and  strawberries; 
without  longing  to  take  them  both  on  your  knees, 
part  their  dark  tangled  "wealth  of  curls,"  and 
kiss  their  white  foreheads.  There  is  a  strong, 
healthy-looking  maid,  who,  I  can  see,  is  helped 
once  a  week  by  an  outsider.  There  is  a  really 
handsome  little  dog,  whom  the  young  ladies  are 
training  to  leave  the  flower-beds  alone  and  to 
treat  pussy  with  consideration.  And  sometimes 
there  are  visitors,  who  I  suppose  go  away  all  the 
happier  (it  may  be,  alas !  in  a  few  cases,  aU  the 
sadder)  for  having  been  in  such  a  happy  home. 

The  inmates  of  the  house  to  my  right  hand  are 
not  so  numerous.  There  is  an  elderly  lady,  pro- 
bably a  small  annuitant,  and  a  young  lady,  most 
likely  her  niece ;  there  is  a  servant ;  and  there  is 
a  canary.  That  is  aU.  The  young  lady  takes 
immense  pains  with  her  bright  black  hair ;  does, 
I  think,  a  little  more  fancy  needlework  tiian  is 
good  for  her;  sings  at  her  piano  in  the  usual 
style  of  girls  recently  from  school ;  and  appears, 
I  fancy,  a  little  excited  when  a  dark  young 
gentleman,  with  the  suspicion  of  a  moustache, 
makes  a  call.  But  she  is  very  young  yet ;  and  I 
suppose,  if  there  is  any  romance  in  the  case,  it 
is  simply  that 

"  As  pale  wild-roses  dream  of  redness, 
Dreams  her  innocent  heart  of  love." 

This  beautiful  evening  has  brought  out  into  the 
gardens  the  chief  inmates  of  both  houses,  and  there 
is  much  chat  transacted  across  the  garden-wall. 
The  faces  of  the  interlocutors  are  so  radiant  with 
happiness,  and  the  two  little  girls,  who  find  they 
can  only  take  up  the  thread  of  the  conversation 
now  and  then,  and  perhaps  that  their  prattle  does 
not  go  for  much  with  their  seniors  (wait  till  they 
are  bigger !  I  conceive  them  saying  to  themselves), 
find  so  much  delight  in  bounding  about  the  garden- 
walks,  that  I  think  of  the  shnmps,  and  wonder 
how  many  thousands  of  little  circles  there  may 
be  to-night  where  there  is  as  much  happiness  as 
I  can  at  this  moment  take  in  with  a  ghmce  and  a 
thought. 

Hark !    There  is  the  distant  piano  again,  and 
Bceompanied  by  the  voice,  not  tliia  tiniib  indis- 


tinct, irresolute,  interrupted.  Surely  it  is  Kent's 
"  Hear  my  prayer !  *'  and  I  can  just  follow  the 
jmthem.  **  My  heart  is  disquieted  within  me, 
and  the  fear  of  death  is  fallen  upon  mo.  Then  I 
said,  0  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove;  then  would 
I  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! "  Is  it  possible  that 
the  fountain  of  one's  tears  should  be  unlocked  by 
such  a  trifle  ? 

But  that  clear,  sweetly  modulated  laugh !  Ah! 
Itromes  from  a  visitor  over  the  way,  a  lady  who 
has  stolen  into  the  garden  to  the  right,  unolweired 
by  me.  Again !  It  was  Lotty's  laugh,  and  I 
have  never  heard  such  a  laugh  since  I  saw  her 
merry  for  the  last  time,  and  she  showered  the 
ringlets  from  her  drooped  head  upon  my  shoulder, 
with  one  hand  almost  round  my  neck,  and  the 
other  raised  in  playful  deprecation  of  my 
"  nonsense." 

I  was  to  go  back  to  London  by  the  early  coach, 
and  Lotty  and  I  had  arranged  to  make  a  long  day 
of  it  in  the  fields,  returning  in  the  evening  in 
pretty  good  time,  so  that  we  might  have  a  quiet 
hour  or  two  with  the  old  folks,  and  talk  over  my 
plans.  In  spite  of  a  most  brilliant  sunset,  and 
assurances  painstakingly  gathered  from  all  the 
weatherwise  people  in  the  town  that  to-morrow 
would  be  fine,  we  had  both  gone  to  bed  dolefully 
prognosticating  wet,  and  could  hardly  beUeve  our 
happiness  was  real  when,  starting  soon  after 
breakfast,  we  found  a  glorious  September  day 
before  us,  and  walked  gaily  down  the  street  (there 

was  only  one  in  E ),  carrying  between  us  a 

basket  which  contained  cold  fowl,  dainty  white 
bread,  a  cake  made  by  Lotty,  and  a  bottle  of  her 
mother's  currant  wine ;  carrying  it  between  us, 
each  taking  a  handle,  though  it  was  only  a  small 
basket,  because  that  was  die  only  way  of  com- 
promising a  discussion  which  we  had  found  quite 
interminable, — ^who  should  be  "  sumpter-mule  "? 
We  met  the  old  clergyman,  who  asked  me  to  write 
to  him  now  and  then,  and  bade  God  bless  me  very 
heartily,  for  which  Lotty  thanked  him  with  sud- 
den tears  standing  in  her  dear  eyes.  It  was  a 
serious  steady  pressure  which  she  gave  my  hand 
as  we  set  off  again,  and  we  walked  along,  not 
quite  so  gaily,  till  we  came  to  the  tall,  awkward 
stile  near  the  first  windmill.  "We  had  crossed  the 
same  stile  frequently  enough  before,  but  we  now 
professed  to  discover  something  very  amusing  in 
the  operation,  and  grew  uproariously  mirthful 
The  fSact  was  there  was  evidently  an  element  of 
subduing  sadness,  hardly  sad,  in  our  "  day's  plea- 
sure," for  which  we  had  not  prepared,  and  we 
tried  to  fgnore  it  by  aU  manner  of  extravagances, 
and  with  very  imperfect  success. 

How  the  hours  went  by  I  have  no  clear  recol- 
lection. I  know  we  were  very  silly,  in  our  way, 
and  went  nynbling  about  much  like  children  who 
had  lost  their  road  without  knowing  it.  I  do  not 
think  we  looked  each  other  in  the  face  more  than 
two  or  three  times,  after  which  we  gave  it  up, 
because  on  each  occasion  I  saw  the  tears  rush  into 
Lotty' 8  eyes  as  they  had  done  w^hen  the  clergy- 
man bade  me  "  Good-bye."  Altogether  I  dare 
say  we  were  very  foolish,  and  our  talk  was  not  of 
the  profoundest. 
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"laay,  Lotty *' 

It  is  not  Tomantio  perhaps  to  Ix^in  a  sentence 
to  a  gentle  loving  creature  of  seventeen  years  and 
two  months  with  **I  say/'  but  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  that  I  did  so. 

**  I  say,  Lotty,  do  you  remember  when  I  came 
out  into  the  garden,  and  shook  hands  with  you  in 
that  formal  way  ?  " 

**  Remember,  yes,  and  very  stupid  you  looked 
about  it;  weren't  you  stupid  now  r " 

"Don't  mention  it,  pray!  You  stood  with 
your  finger  at  your  lips,  and  your  head  dropt — 
looking,  oh  !  so  angelically  silly !  Little  boy  as 
I  was,  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  could 
have  clasped  you  in  my  arms  and  ki^ed  you  till 
there  was  nothing  left  of  you !  " 

"  How  very  kmd !  Let  me  see,  were  you  quite 
out  of  pinafores  !  " 

'*  Don't  make  fim  of  me,  Lotty ;  if  you  do,  I 
shall  cry!" 

"WeU,  I  won't— there!  there!  God  bless 
you,  Willy ! " 

A  short,  crisp  kiss  on  each  cheek,  besides  the 
benediction. 

"A  little  heart  may  overflow  as  well  as  a  fidl- 
grown  one.  Mine  was  fuU  that  evening,  and  I 
wanted  to  press  your  hand,  and  say  an  emphatic 
fiirewell.  Fearing  to  get  overlooked — ^because  I 
was  such  a  little  boy — in  the  general  leave-taking, 
I  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  walking  straight  up 
to  all  the  c(fhipany,  one  by  one,  shaking  hands 
with  them,  and  saying  a  very  serious  *  Good-bye,' 
and  so  made  sure  of  my  opportunity  with  you.  I 
have  since  reflected  that  my  manner  must  have 
been  very  much  that  of  a  child  who  contemplated 
instantaneous  suicide  in  the  water-butt.  But  1 
went  straight  up  to  bed,  my  heart  beating  as  if  it 
would  burst,  and  laid  awijke  for  hours  thinking 
about  you." 

"  Oh,  you  funny  little  boy,  how  could  you  ?" 
"Don't  know;  but  I  did.  Evening  after  evening, 
I  cut  my  playmates,  and  went  off*  to  bed  at  pre- 
posterously simshiny  hours,  till  my  astonished 
mother  wormed  my  secret  out  of  me ;  after  which 
I  used  to  take  long  walks  instead,  because  I  di(hi*t 
want  to  be  laughed  at.  Why  could  not  I  be  fond 
of  a  little  girl  without  being  made  fun  of?  I 
thought  the  laughter  of  my  seniors  coarse  and 
brutal." 

"So  it  was.  Write  a  book,  Willy,  on  the 
Rights  of  Boyhood." 

Somewhile  after  noon  my  dear  girl  imroUed 
the  stores  of  the  basket  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony;  first  alarming  me  by  pretending  we 
had  lost  it,  and  then  producing  it  from  behind  a 
clump  of  ferns.  Kot  Madeliue's  o>\ti  supper  of 
**  dainties,  from  argosy  transferred,"  and  "  lucent 
syrups  tinct  with  cinnamon,"  could%  have  looked 
so  pretty  as  our  feast  spread  on  the  whitest  of 
napkins  in  the  quietest,  hoUest  depth  of  the  wood- 
land. Beside  our  own  voices,  grown  merrier  out 
of  compliment  to  the  dinner-hour,  not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard,  except  the  buzz  of  a  stray  bee, 
and  the  multitudinous  whisper  of  tlie  leaves 
overhead.  Beside  the  foliage  around  us  and  tlie 
wild  flowers  at  our  feet,  not  a  sight  was  to  be 


seen  but  the  deep  dark-bine  of  the  sky  through 
rifts  in  the  boughs  of  the  great  trees.  And  so  we 
dined.  And  our  dessert  was  of  blackberries,  not 
quite  so  ripe  as  they  might  have  been.  But  our 
overflowing  hearts  mellowed  all  things,  and  each 
producing  a  book,  we  prepared  for  our  siesta 
while  the  sun  was  hot.  Lotty  had  brought 
"  Undine ; "  I  had  chosen  Coleridge's  poems. 
We  read  aloud, — ^that  is,  as  loudly  as  it  is  reve- 
rent or  natural  to  read  in  the  forest-temple, — ^to 
each  other,  and  I  well  remember  with  what  a 
tender  emphasis  I  repeated, — 

Ah,  fVom  the  seal  itself  most  issue  forth 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 

Enveloping  the  earth  ; 
And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 

A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth. 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  light  and  element! 
O  pure  of  heart!  thou  need'st  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be. 
This  light,  this  glory,  this  fair  luminous  mist! " 

Lotty  responded  by  reading  the  expostulations  of 
the  hapless  Undine  with  her  lord,  where  she  is 
explaining  the  unintelligent  nature  of  Kiihlehom; 
— "  Several  times  has  he  terrified  Bertha,  even  to 
swooning.  He  does  this,  because  he  possesses  no 
soul,  being  a  mere  elemental  mirror  of  the  out- 
ward world,  while  of  the  world  within  he  can 
give  no  reflection.  His  imperfect  nature,  alas ! 
gives  him  no  conception  that  the  vicissitudes  and 
(leHghts  of  love  have  so  mysterious  a  resemblance, 
and  are  so  linked  together,  that  no  power  on  earth 
can  separate  them.  In  the  midst  of  tears,  a  smile 
is  dawTiing  on  the  cheek,  and  smiles  call  forth 
tears  from  their  secret  recesses."  Afterwards  I 
recited  Keats*  "  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mercy,"  and 
when  I  came  to  the  verse — 

"  I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed, 

And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  long, 
For  sidcway  she  would  bend  and  sing 
A  faery  song  " — 

I  thought  that  was  just  what  I  should  have  done, 
if  she  had  been  like  Lotty ! 

The  sun  was  sloping  westwaixls  when  we  began 
our  ramble  homewards,  and  the  mists  were  rising 
from  the  meadows  when  we  reached  the  town. 
We  were  almost  silent,  only  pressing  each  other's 
hand  now  and  then,  and  looking  into  each  other's 
faces  rather  timidly,  as -the  thought  of  to-morrow 
kept  rising  in  our  minds.  As  we  went  up  the 
hill  by  wliich  the  church  is  approached  from  the 
wood,  and  recollected  that  tliere  was  only  the  tall 
stile  by  the  windmill,  with  one  more  field,  and  a 
short  dusty  road  between  us  and  the  town,  we 
walked  more  and  moix3  slowly,  tiU,  crossing  the 
church-yard,  we  fairly  stood  still.  A  grey,  squat, 
square,  ruinous-looking  place  is  the  old  church 

at  E .     The   tower  is  ht^Tally,  not  lu-pcr- 

bolicaUy,  covered  yvith  ivy,  up  to  the  very  turret- 
top.  You  can  see  the  great  bell  up  in  the  belfry, 
and  you  wonder  the  whole  place  does  not  topple 
down  when  it  rings.  As  Lotty  and  I  stood  by 
the  wonderfully  dilapidated  porch  with  the  un- 
intelligil)le  inscription  over  it  in  a  stone  let  into 
the  wall,  and  glanced  at  our  shadows  lengthening 
and  broken  across  the  graves  and  gravestones^  felt 
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the  odorous  breath  of  the  evening,  and  heard  the 
caw  of  the  home'ward-p:oing  rooks,  and  the  tinkle 
of  a  shcep-bcll,  and  the  half-dozing  chirp  of  the 
sparrows,  and  the  voices  of  the  children  at  a  new 
school-room  in  the  town  practising  their  singing, 
— all  came  mingled  together, — ^it  occurred  to  us 
both  to  ask  why  we  were  stopping?  Practically, 
I  answered  the  question  by  lifting  the  great  latch 
of  the  church  door,  and  entering  with  my  darling. 
Reverently,  softly,  oh,  how  softly  !  we  walked  up 
the  aisle  till  we  came  to  the  altar.  Turning  my 
eyes  from  a  monumental  slab  upon  the  wall,  they 
fell  upon  Lotty's  face,  where  a  gleam  of  golden 
sunshine  fell  slantingly,  and  beatified  it.  Her 
hands  were  gently  joined  in  her  lap,  and  her  eyes 
were  cast  down ;  I  could  see  her  bosom  rise  and 
fall,  but  could  not  hear  her  breath,  tliough  I 
held  my  own  to  listen. 

*'  Lotty  "  —  I  spoke  wliisperingly  —  "  Lotty, 
generation  after  generation,  how  many  happy, 
loving  human  creatures  have  stood  here  to  be 
made  happier  and  fonder  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Heaven,  'Willy.     Let  us 

go.'* 

"!N'ot  yet.  Put  your  hand  in  mine.  Dear, 
dear,  dear  Lotty  !  with  all  my  heart,  and  all  my 
soul,  and  all  my  strength,  I  love  you !  I  know 
you  love  me  too ;  but  teU  me  so  here,  Lotty ;  dear- 
est Lotty,  tell  me  here,  with  God  looking  do^vn 
and  listening.     Speak,  if  you  love  me  I" 

A  rapid  flush  went  up  to  her  very  temples,  and 
she  lifted  her  clear  eyes,  and  looked  into  mine 
fondly,  unflinchingly. 

"  0  Willy,  you  read  my  heart,  "^liat  shall  I 
say?  Yours,  yours,  dearest  Willy,  in  life  and 
death  yours!" 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  put  down  that  wo  both 
wept.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  flung  my 
arm  round  her  waist,  and  kissed  her  forehead,  her 
hair,  her  eyes,  her  cheeks,  her  lips,  as  I  strained 
her  to  me.  I  did  not  take  my  lips  from  her  check 
till  the  church-bell,  giving  the  hour,  startled  us 
•into  reflection,  and  wondering  how  long  we  had 
been  inside  the  church. 

It  was  all  over.  We  were  let  down  from  our 
third  heaven.  There  was  a  world  without  us.  I 
closed  the  church-door  with  a  ti-embling  hand. 

"  Stay,  Willy;  let  me  put  up  my  hair  a  bit : 
suppose  the  sexton  should  be  coming  this  way  ?" 

"  TMiat  if  he  did  ?  He  could  only  go  home 
and  say  he  had  met  an  angel  in  the  church-yard." 

'*  Nonsense,  Willy :  he  would  go  home  and 
say  he  had  met  Miss  Shorland  with  her  hair  dread- 
fuUy  tumbled." 

How  often  it  happens  that  after  some  unusually 
serious  and  interesting  passage  in  our  existence, 
we  experience  a  sudden  accession  of  playfulness!" 

We  found  the  candles  lighted,  and  the  draught- 
board drawn  out.  Small  was  the  talk  that  we 
had  concerning  "  my  plans,"  but  I  promised  that 
my  letters  to  Lotty  should  be  very  full  and  par- 
ticular, and  she  engaged  that  all  matters  contained 
in  them  of  general  interest  should  be  duly  made 
known.  The  very  demon  of  mirth  pos'icssed  mo : 
I  joked,  cut  mad  capei's,  and  lauglied  unmeici- 
fally,  until  at  last  Lotty  caught  the  iniecViou  vmd 


laughed  nearly  as  much  as  I  did.  At  last  came 
bed- time  and  parting,  and  I  went  away. 

Sleep  was  not  to  be  mine  that  night.  I  turned 
upon  my  pillow,  dozed,  dreamt,  dozed  and  turned 
again.  Finally,  I  got  up,  dressed,  and  dipped 
quietly  into  the  street.  It  was  the  hour  "when 
deep  deep  falleth  upon  man,"  and  an  unspeakably 
beautiful  night.  The  sky  and  the  earth  were  so 
flooded  with  moonlight  that  you  scarcely  thought 
of  the  stars.  ,1  went  to  my  darling's  house,  and 
stole  round  to  the  garden.  In  the  distance  was 
the  church  on  the  hiU,  looking  white  and  solemn 
against  the  dark  trees.  There  was  the  motionless 
windmill,  and  near  it  were 

•*  The  shining  willows,  so  tall  and  so  grey.** 

Lotty* s  window  was  all  dark.  "  It  is  something," 
I  said  half  aloud,  "  to  know  that  she  sleeps; 
if  she  were  awake,  wjould  she  not  be  at  the  win- 
dow gazing  at  the  old  church  on  the  hill? 
Sweetest  peace  visit  thy  pillow,  0  my  belovcdl" 

I  went  back  to  my  room,  and  prepared  for  my 
journey.  It  was  daylight  when  I  sallied  forth, 
intending  to  take  the  coach  on  the  road,  as  I  was 
early.  Once  more  I  slipped  round  to  that  garden, 
but  Lotty' s  curtains  were  not  yet  undrawn.  I 
should  like  one  more  look  at  her  dear  little 
face  !  Should  I  let  her  sleep  or  wake  her  ?  My 
selfishness  got  the  better  of  me.  I  plucked  a 
dozen  hard,  unopened  marigold  flowers,  and  flung 
them  at  her  window.  In  an  instant  she  was  ai 
the  pane,  pale  but  beautiful ;  and  blowing  me 
rapid  kisses,  she  lifted  her  finger  and  pointed  up- 
wards with  a  look  which  I  translated  into  "  God 
bless  you ! " 

That  moment  I  heard  the  rattle  of  the  coach- 
wheels  in  the  street,  and  hurried  away.  ^ 

I  cannot  proceed  with  this  dream.  And  there 
is  a  tap  at  my  door.    I  will  finish  it  another  time. 

III. 

It  is  a  great  thing, — ^unutterably  awful  and 
thriUing, — when  for  the  first  time  in  our  Uves 
Death  the  Conqueror  makes  himself  known  to  us 
in  aU  the  mystery  of  his  might  and  inexorable- 
ness.  Every  day  the  newspaper  has  its  obituary; 
you  are  well  aware  that  fitty  people  die  in  a 
minute ;  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking 
up  at  closed  blinds  in  the  streets  with  some  sort 
of  awe;  the  hatchments  in  the  great  squares 
have  touched  you  as  might  a  baronial  ruin:  a 
newly-made  grave  has  not  been  without  a  voice 
and  a  moral ;  funerals  have  intercepted  your  path 
in  the  thoroughfares ;  people  have  died  next  door 
to  you.  But  even  Death  next  door  is  Death  afar 
off, — a  vague,  distant  terror,  and  not  a  darkly 
awful  presence.  Stand — with  suspended  respira- 
tion and  fevered  temples — stand  under  the  very 
flapping  of  his  wings,  as  the  Inexorable  stoops  to 
breathe  the  last  chUl  upon  the  fon^hcad  of  some 
beloved  one;  feel  tliat  the  solemn  shadow  in 
wliich  you  stand  is  deepening  and  deepening; 
kneel,  when  the  sUver  cord  is  snapped, — ^knecl  by 
a  pnlc  corpse  in  the  hush  of  an  hour  before  dawn, 
with  no  sounds  to  be  lioard  but  the  sobs  of  pas- 
^«.\ouatc  mourners  and  the  ticking  of  a  clock, — 
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kneel,  and  say  to  God  the  ''Never  more"  of  a 
bereaved  heart,  the  "  Help,  Lord,  or  I  perish  ! " 
of  a  soul  that  is  come  into  the  deep  waters :  so 
stand,  so  kneel,  so  ciy  to  the  Lord  of  Life,  and 
you  will  know  what  Death  is,  and  what  a  celestial 
hope  may  rise  at  last,  luminous  and  large,  out  of 
the  hlackness  of  horror  in  that  word — Dead. 

*•  A  simple  child  (says  Wordsworth) — "a  simple  child — 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath. 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb, 
What  should  it  know  of  death?" 

And  it  is  beautifully  said.  But  I  was  long,  very 
long  past  the  age  of  childhood,  before  I  could 
bring  myself  to  believe  in  dying.  To  this  day,  I 
cjan  with  difficulty  only,  and  by  a  direct  mental 
eflPort,  conceive  even  of  one  dangerously  sick  as 
dying— dead  !  So  completely  does  actual,  present 
life,  even  when  faint  and  fluttering,  keep  iU  ne- 
gation out  of  my  sight.  That  the  beautiful  flame 
which  lights  up  the  eye,  and  glows  in  the  touch, 
ahould  ever  go  out ! — • 

To  die  ! 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod! 

And  other  pulses  to  go  on  beating ;  and  the  stars 
to  keep  step  along  the  sky  ;  and  the  south  wind 
to  ripple  the  rivers  and  stir  the  leaves  of  the  trees; 
and  little  children  to  prattle  and  play ;  and  the 
million-fold  hum  of  life  to  wake  anew  every 
morning ;  and  the  round  impassive  heaven  to  be 
blue  as  ever — 0  it  is  strange,  and  was  once 
stranger  still  to  me ! 

But  if  anything  could  be  stranger  than  Death 
itself,  it  would  be  the  chatter,  and  idle,  pompous 
cold-bloodedness  with  which  coarse-minded  per- 
sons seem  to  go  about  what  ai'e  called  "  the  last 
marks  of  respect"  to  the  departed.  It  may  well 
strike  you  duitib  with  amazement  to  hear  a  AvidoAV 
who  has  just  lost  an  only  son  call  out  sobbingly  to 
some  one  to  **  take  care  the  funeral-cake  is  made 
with  currants,  because  she  can't  bear  carraway 
seeds :"  but  that  I  once  heard  with  my  own  ears. 
And  what  has  put  me  into  this  mortuary  train  of 
thought  is  that,  my  door  being  ajar,  I  overheard 
a  very  sharp,  rapid  voice,  addressing  the  servant 
thus : — "  0  if  you  please  'm  could  you  tell  me 
where  a  Miss  Richards  a  di*essmaker  lives  some- 
whores  about  here  becos  I  want  her  to  make  me 
some  mourning  which  my  usband  died  a  fortniglit 
ago  of  a  hulcerated  gall-bladder  and  l*ve  only 
got  one  gound  and  bonnet  thats  fit  to  go  bout  in 
and  besides  I  know  a  young  female  who's  just 
dead  of  being  disapi)ointed  in  love  with  my 
brother  Iloliver  which  he  was  manied  last  week 
'm  and  a  lock  of  his  ^air  and  a  piece  of  poetry 
was  found  in  her  work-box,  and  her  relations  is 
in  wants  of  some  hextra  mourning  and  I've  been 
hunting  everywhere  for  Miss  Ilichards,  and  I  feels 
quite  porly  myself,  becos  as  I  was  passing  by  the 
Feathers  they  took  in  a  little  boy  as  had  been 
foimd  drowndid,  and  quite  upset  me,  if  you*d 
believe  me  'm " 

0  Heavens  and  Earth !  Is  it  possible  that  a 
widow  of  fourteen  days  can  rattle  on  in  this 
fashion,  taking.for  the  starting-point  of  her  talk 


the  death  of  him  who  has  lain  in  her  bosom, — 
and  all  to  a  stranger  on  the  door- step  ?  Is  this 
mourning  ?  '*Nay  then,  let  the  devil  wear  black, 
foi^I'll  have  a  suit  of  sables" — when  I  am  next 
forced  to  put  on  woe- trappings ! 

In  sensitive  and  undebauchcd  natiu-es  the  first 
paroxysms  of  grief,  after  the  loss  of  some  one 
dearly  loved  and  cherished,  are  followed  by  a 
tender  melancholy,  which  never  dies  out,  and 
which  the  suggestion  of  any  passing  circumstance 
may  waken  into  intensity.  It  was  in  the  loss  of 
my  mother,  eleven  years  ago,  that  I  first  nibbed 
clothes  with  death,  and  knew  assuredly  and  of  a 
truth,  that  the  living  and  the  loved  must  die ;  and 
there  is  only  one  other  passage  in  my  history 
which  more  frequently  or  more  saddeningly  enters 
into  my  dreamings  of  the  past.  My  dear  girl 
and  I  were  to  be  married  in  a  foi'tnight,  when  one 
morning  I  received  the  following  letter.  I  re- 
member, word  for  word,  from  repeated,  fond 
perusal,  evciy  line  Lotty  ever  AO'ote  to  me. 


Mt  Dkar  Willy, — I  told  you  in  my  last  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  sickness  here,  and  one's  dearest  friends 
may  he  taken  ill  as  well  as  others.  We  should  like  to  see 
you  down  here,  hecause  your  mother  is  seriously  ill,  and  I 
promised  your  father  /  woidd  write  to  you.  The  Doctor 
says  she  has  a  fever  of  (I  think  it  is)  a  typhoid  kind.  May 
God  hless  you  and  raise  her  uj)  soon  to  embrace  her 
dear  hoy  I  Ever  your  affectionate 

LOTTT. 

Lotty' s  temperament  was  of  the  manifestativo 
order;  her  powers  of  self-suppression  were  as 
small  as  they  could  well  be ;  and  the  solicitous 
tenderness  with  which  this  note  was  written  was 
so  ill-concealed  that  I  was  prepared  to  find  my 
mother  in  great  diuiger.  Sly  father's  declining 
to  write  liimsclf  was  also  significant ;  he  was  not 
much  beloved  by  his  children,  and  knowing  the 
deeply-rooted  atfection  that  existed  between  my 
mother  and  me,  he  woidd  naturally  shrink  from 
announcing  that  she  was  in  peril.  There  was 
another  cause  for  idarm  :  my  mother  was  one  of 
those  quiet  souls  who  keep  up  to  the  last,  and 
complain  only  Avhen  it  is  too  late.  I  have  found 
that  class  of  martyrs  more  numerous  than  I  had 
once  supposed  it  could  possibly  be,  and  let  me 
say  a  word  for  them : — these  patient,  self- 
saciificing  children  of  Our  Tatlier  who  is  in 
Heaven  have  sm'ely  a  double  claim  upon  those 
who  surround  and  love  them,  for  a  watchful  and 
in(iuisitive  care,  that  shall  supply  tlie  place  of 
that  queruloiL''ness  which  in  most  of  us  gives  the 
alami  in  due  time  when  things  are  going  WTong 
with  us.  If  this  Dream  Eook  of  mine  should 
ever  meet  other  eyes  than  his  who  writes  these 
words  with  a  tremulous  pen,  it  may  be  something 
to  remind  one  reader  of  a  particular  in  which  tlio 
over-busy,  as  well  as  the  pleasure-lover,  is  apt 
to  forget  that  we  should  **bear  one  another's 
burdens." 

And  here  I  find  I  ^nmi  put  dowrt  an  instance 
of  the  kind  thought  fulness  of  my  beloved  girl, 
though  with  a  feeling  I  do  not  care  to  analyse 
I  was  going  to  skip  it.  In  the  midst  of  lier 
grief  and  her  many  teal's,  as  she  wrote  that  letter, 
she  could  spare  JLrecollectiou  and  a  good  word  for 
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a  powdbly  over-worked  dressmaker  who  was  a 
pci-toct  stranger  to  lier.  Her  wedding-dress  was 
being  miule  in  to\^Ti,  and  her  letter  contained  a 
little  postscript : — 

"  If  you  have  time,  will  you  send  word  to  the  dressmaker 
she  can  take  2iftw  days  more." 

The  "foAV  days"  carefully  iinderline<l,  as  if  to 
intimate  ever  so  distantly  that  >\'itliin  three  weeks 
or  a  month  my  mother  might  be  about  again. 
Dear  sainted  soul ! — I  sent  the  message. 

The  interval   between    my  recei\'ing  Lotty*s 

letter  and  my  getting  to  E is  a  blank  in  my 

recollection;  but  I  remember  that  as  I  walked 
up  the  town  I  struggled  haixi  to  realise  the  idea 
of  any  one  dear  to  me  dying,  and  that  1  found  it 
impossible  to  do  so.  I  met  the  good  doctor,  and 
Bi)oke  to  him  :  no  doubt  he  thought  there  was  a 
sort  of  impiety  in  the  tenacity  with  which  I 
clung  to  the  faith — yes,  that  is  the  word — that 
my  mother,  so  good  and  so  beloved,  mmt  live, 
and  that  it  would  be  mine  to  see  that  her  declin- 
ing days  were  happier  than  the  pre^'ious  part  of 
her  life.  He  told  mo  she  had  evidently  been 
over-exerting  herself,  and  that  she  had  not  said 
she  was  ill  until,  he  feared,  it  was  too  late.  Then 
she  had  taken  a  severe  cold,  and  a  very  bad  fever 
of  a  typhoid  kind  was  the  result. 

I  found  her  nearly  speechless  and  rapidly 
getting  worse.  My  father  and  sister  were  almost 
paralysed,  and  of  course  of  little  use,  though 
they  were  both  "  stroyig-minded "  persons  in  the 
world's  opinion.  IVfy  delicate  Lotty  alone,  who 
was  "nervous,"  "fancifid,"  and  in  the  bad  books 
of  certain  elderly  dowds  even  "finical," — she 
alone  was  erect,  alert,  and  blessing  all  -about  her 
by  her  loving  though  not  untremulous  ministra- 
tions. 

As  I  went  softly  up-stairs,  I  thought  I  heard 
her  voice  saying — "  Mother — " 

Again, — "Mother," — very  distinctly:  it  was 
she  who  q)oke. 

"Mother  !"  for  the  third  time. — A  quiet  moan 
of  recognition. 

"Mother! — ^Willy  is  coming;  I  hear  his  step 
on  the  stairs." 

But  I  did  not  even  see  her  as  I  entered  the 
room  and  embraced  my  mother.  When  I  lifted 
my  head,  I  beheld  her  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bed,  80  pale  with  watching  and  Arith  sorrow,  but 
80  radiant  with  love  and  compassion,  that  I  stood 
looking  speechlessly  in  her  face.  Then  she  smiled, 
and,  without  moving  from  her  place,  stretched 
her  hand  across  the  bed  for  me  to  kiss.  Wy 
mother  lifted  hers  wdth  a  motion  I  did  not  under- 
stand ;  but  Lotty  did,  and  led  our  joined  hands 
into  her  trembling  grasp. 

When  I  had  first  looked  at  my  mother,  on 
entering  the  room,  I  know,  from  the  thoughts 
that  were  hurriedly  and  indistinctly  passing  in 
my  mind,  that  my  eyes  must  have  had  a  re- 
proachftil  meaning  in  their  sadness,  which  she 
had  translated  into — "  Miist  it  be  that  she  whom 
we  love  so  well  shall  close  a  life  of  toil  and  self- 
Bacriftce  now,  and  thus?  0,  pitying  Heaven,  no!" 
As  she  held  mine  and  my  darling's  hand  feebly 
clasped  in  her  own,  she  looked  Taconmgl^  in  my  \ 


face,  and  said  with  all  the  emphasis  she  could 
command,  and  a  smile  that  came  and  went  like 
summer  lightning, 
"  God  is  good !" 

I  knew  what  that  meant,  and  that  it  was  true. 
It  was  like  a  divine  "  Peace,  be  still,"  to  my 
troubled  soul,  and  kind  tears  rushed  into  my 
eyes.  Lotty  turned  away,  and  pretended  to  ad- 
just her  hair  at  the  glass ;  but  she  had  not  recol- 
lected that  I  could  see  her  face  in  that  as  well  as 
she  could.  The  Doctor  had  said,  half-playfolly, 
on  meeting  me,  "  You  must  not  take  Miss  Shor- 
land  and  marry  her,  young  man ;  she  ought  to 
be  a  Sister  of  Mercy."  How  should  he  blow? 
Had  she  ever  called  him  dear  names  in  a  whisper, 
or  laid  her  forehead  on  his  shoulder,  or 

The  Minister  came  up-stairs.  He  was  a  very 
energetic,  active  man ;  wiry  in  frame,  bred  a  shoe- 
maker, self-taught ;  with  a  heart  amply  supplied 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  an  ultra- 
Calvinistic  creed  that  blazed  with  danmation. 
Good  old  creature  !  I  sent  him  once  a  sermon  of 
Chidmcrs',  headed  "God's  Love  to  All  Men,"  and 
he  returned  it  with  an  indignant  note,  in  vhich 
the  doctrine  of  "reprobation"  was  not  in  any- 
wise minced  or  blinked  at.  He  and  his  flock  were 
very  strong  upon  the  "thousand  years'  reign," 
and,  in  spite  of  their  Cal^-inism,  were  high-class 
Arians, — the  only  preacher  and  congregation  of 
the  kind  I  ever  knew.  I  should  be  puzzled  to 
say  whether  there  was  more  goodness  or  narrow- 
ness of  heart  amongst  thenu  Amongst  these 
people,  partly  from  the  force  of  circumstances, 
more  from  an  intense  loyalty  of  soul,  which  was 
appealed  to  by  their  strong  views  of  the  "  Divine 
faithfulness,"  my  dear  mother  had  cast  her  lot  at 
an  early  age,  and  among  them  she  had  grown  in 
grace,  had  been  strengthened  in  good  works; 
though  her  gentle  nature  frequently,  to  my  know- 
ledge, led  her  to  question  rather  anxiously  tho 
truth  of  her  adopted  creed  in  its  harshcF  features. 

That  creed  was  never  mine.  I  am  now  ferther 
removed  from  it  than  ever ;  though  I  can  take  an 
ultra-CVdvinist's  stand-point,  and  fully  appreciate 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  finds  in  his  feidi 
the  key  to  all  mysteries.  But,  oh  ye  intellectual 
coxcombs,  ye  theological  exquisites ! — if  eyes  of 
yours  meet  page  of  mine — ^yc,  who  turn  loathingly 
from  the  old-fashioned  rugged  speech  of  saints  in 
eamcst;  who  cry  "Cant,  Cant!"  when  there  is  no 
cant! — how,  may  it  please  your  Superfine  SubUmi- 
tics,  shall  I  write  down  my  dreamy  recollections 
of  the  dj'ing  minutes  of  a  saint  indeed;  who  loved 
Watts  tmd  Toplady,  and  Susannah  Hiurison's 
"  Songs  in  the  Night" — all  abominations  in  your 
nostrils,  as  I  very  well  know  ?  Good  friends, 
pardon  me  this  ^apostrophe,  and  also  pardon  mc 
that  I  believe  the  quaint  words  of  men  like 
Toplady  and  Wesley  have  been  God's  bread  of 
life  to  millions  upon  millions  who  would  have 
stiu^ed  and  gone  all  dark  and  doubting  down  to 
the  pit,  upon  your  transcendental  "  Utterances." 

"  Sister,"  said  the  Minister,  "  is  the  Lord  with 
you 


>'» 


"  '  Firm — Firm  .     .     as  his  throne 
said  my  mother,  with  difficulty. 
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*'  Ah !  "  said  the  old  man,  and  repeated  very 
eelingly  two  verses  of  a  hymn  of  Watts',  which  is 
I  great  favourite  with  supralapsarians-j- 

Jesus,  my  God!  I  know  his  name. 

His  name  is  all  my  trust; 
Ho  will  not  put  my  soul  to  shame, 

Nor  let  my  hope  be  lost: 
Firm  as  his  throne  his  promise  stands. 

And  ho  can  well  secure 
What  I've  committed  to  his  hands 

Till  the  decisive  hour. 

le  continued:  **Last  night  at  the  prayer-meeting 
hero  was  much  wrestling  with  God  for  you : 
Brother  Martin  engaged,  and  was  very  importu- 
late  that  you  might  bo  raised  up  again. 

Poor  Brother  Martin !  Thou  wast  very  igno- 
tmt,  and  a  littlo  shopkeeper  only ;  but  the  Infi- 
lite  Goodness  listens  to  the  incoherent  prayers  of 
imall  tradespeople  as  well  as  to  the  sky-blue 
ispirations  of  cultivated  "  Spiritualists,"  and  to 
lie  orthodox  talk  of  men  in  sui-plices  who  read 
Tom  high  places  that  Athanasian  formula  which 
Inly  damns  poor  little  iVrians  like  thee.  Many  a 
ime,  in  my  awful  droamings  of  the  past,  do  I 
remember  thee,  because  thou  wast  "  importunate'* 
wiih  Heaven  for  my  mother ! 

Two  more  days  and  two  more  nights  did  my 
mother  live  and  suller — suffer  much;  for  the 
fever  rjiged,  the  tongue  swelled,  sleep  fled  jfrom 
her,  and  would  not  come  at  any  opiate's  bidding. 
When  I  call  to  mind  how  through  years  of  trial 
she  had  always  possessed  her  soul  in  patience,  I 
can  scarcely  trust  my  memory  when  it  tells  me 
that  once,  in  some  extremity  of  her  agony,  I  heard 

her  say,  "  0  Lord  ! why  this 

pain  ?"  But  it  was  so.  At  those  fearful  words, 
doubly  fearful  from  so  submiss,  so  meek  a  soul,  I 
trembled  to  my  heart's  core,  and  seizing  her  hand, 
pressed  it  convulsively.  It  was  only  a  passing 
cloud  upon  the  resignedncss  of  a  saint  indeed. 
An  hour  afterwards  she  regained  a  calmness  which 
she  did  not  lose  up  to  the  parting  moment. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
when  there  was  a  leaden  Hght  in  the  sky,  and 
not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  she  suddenly  opened 
her  eyes  and  fixed  them  solicitously  upon  me, 
making  fruitless  efforts  to  speak.  I  read  her 
wishes,  and  whispered  my  father  and  sister,  who 
were  weeping  at  the  bed's  foot,  to  draw  near  to 
her.  Kot  a  word  could  she  utter,  but  such 
a  dying  embrace  as  she  could  give  she  gave. 
Then  Lotty  and  I  approached  together.  Starting 
eagerly  up  from  the  pillow,  she  clasped  Lotty' s 
hand  and  mine,  and  looking  before  her  with  fixed 
dilated  eyes,  said  loudly  and  distinctly — 

"  Lord  Jesus  !  " 

I  caught  her  as  she  fell  heavily  back  into  my 
arms, — and  all  was  over. 

Then  a  mist  swam  before  my  eyes,  and  dark- 
ness covered  my  spirit.  Of  the  following  hour  or 
two  I  know  little.  I  remember  sobs  and  pas- 
sionate cries,  and  the  day  getting  lighter  and 
lighter,  and  my  having  a  strange  sensation  as  if 
there  were  going  to  be  perpetual  daylight.  I 
remember  a  sweet  piJe  face  that  seemed  every- 
where, with  eyes  tliat,  as  I  once  met  them,  said 
"  God  is  good ! "     I  remember  a  pressure  of  lips 


on  my  temples,  and  that  the  voice  of  mourning 
appeared  to  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  all  ^trough 
that  heavenly  face  and  the  few  but  golden  syl- 
lables spoken  by  those  lips.  And  I  seem  to 
wake  up  and  know  where  I  am,  at  the  breakfast- 
table  in  the  brick-floored  kitchen  opening  to  the 
garden,  with  the  church  on  the  hill  in  the  dis- 
tance. And  soothed  by  the  kindly  tea,  with  the 
breeze  through  the  open  door  fanning  my  fore- 
head, and  that  sweet  pale  face  at  the  head  of  the 
table  where  my  mother  was  wont  to  be,  I  bow 
my  head  to  conceal  a  few  blessed  tears,  and  in  tho 
very  depth  of  my  soul  I  too  say  to  myself,  "  God 
is  good ! " 

Sleep  came  to  me  at  night,  and  I  rose  next 
morning  refreshed  and  strengthened.  When  I 
met  Lotty,  we  shook  hands  fervently,  and  looked 
inquiringly  into  each  other's  faces  like  long- 
parted  friends;  there  was  nothing  to  read  in  either 
coimtenance  but  a  solemnised,  saddened  affection; 
and  we  were  both  calm  to  a  degree  which  sur- 
prised us  then,  and  surprises  me  now.  Keeping 
her  hand,  I  said,  imfalteringly, — 

"  How  sliall  I  thank  you,  dear  Lotty,  for  all 
your  goodness  ? " 

**  Put  off  the  thanks,  dear  friend — ^you  will 
reward  me  some  day,  no  doubt :  at  present  it  is 
enough  that  you  look  so  calm  and  so  well." 

**  Ahy  but  1/ou  look  very  pale  and  thin,  and  I 
do  not  think  E— —  is  healthy  just  now.  When 
I  go  back  to  town,  go  with  me,  and  stay  a  few 
days :  we  can  easily  get  you  a  nice  lodging,  and 
the  change  will  do  you  good." 

"  I  musn't,  WiUy ." 

"  Only  for  a  few  days,  dear  Lotty;  you  want  it, 
after  all  your  night-watching  and  anxiety." 

**  No,  dear  Willy,  no ;  I  feel  quite  strong, 
believe  me.  My  fatiier  and  mother  are  not  weU, 
and  are  much  cut  up  at  our  loss ;  and  besides,  your 
sister ." 

"  What  of  my  sister,  that  should  keep  you  in 

"  Well,  do  not  be  alarmed ;  but  I  don't  quite 
understand  or  trust  that  young  S— ;  and  at  a 
crisis  like  this,  when  your  father  has  his  thoughts 
full,  I  have  reason  to  think  his  movements  ought 
to  be  watched ;  and  who  is  there  to  do  it,  if  I  do 
not  ?  You,  dear  WiUy,  must  go  back  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  your  own  sake, — I  mean,  for  our 
sakes.  As  for  me,  you  wouldn't  believe  how 
strong  I  feel,  and  you  must  trust  me  here  a  little 
while  longer.  'Why  should  you  not?  God  is 
good,  Willy!" 

"  0  Lotty  !  you  are  all  that  is  kind  and  wise ; 
teach  me,  and  make  me  better,  for  I  fear  I  am 
very  selfish,  and  thoughtless  about  others. " 

**  Hush,  hush !  we  will  do  ejich  other  all  tho 

good  we  can  at  present,  and ^jmd  when  we  are 

married,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you  that  will 
please  you." 

All  the  incidents  of  a  modem  funeral  are,  to 
my  thinking,  barbarous  and  disgusting.  What 
loathing  and  revulsion  were  mine,  till  the  sod 
had  been  heai)od  upon  my  mother's  coffin,  I  need 
not  say.  It  is  curious,  but  true,  that  having  been 
annoyed  from  time  to  time  with  tho  bad,  and,  as  I 
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thought,  irreverent  manner  in  which  the  singring 
was  managed  at  my  mother* s  chai)el,  I  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  concern  about  the  h}'mn  to  be  sung 
at  the  funeral,  and  insisted  on  setting  the  time 
myself.  But  I  broke  down  at  the  middle,  in  a 
torrent  of  tears.  The  hymn  was  one  of  Charles 
Wesley's,  one  verse  of  which  my  mother  was  in 
the  habit  of  repeating  very  frequently: — 

Here  in  the  body  iKjnt, 

Absent  from  thee  1  roam, 
Yet  nij;5htly  pitch  my  moving  tent 

A  day's  march  nearer  home! 

I  was  surprised  beyond  measure  to  hear  the  stub- 
bom  old  Minister  conclude  his  petition  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  of  which  1  was  and  am  exceedingly 
fond.  It  was  to  Lotty  that  I  was  indebted  for 
this,  though  how  even  she  had  managed  to  induce  : 
so  stem  a  Dissenter  to  conform  to  Church  usage 
to  that  extent  was  past  my  understanding.  I  had 
some  difficulty  about  the  inscription  on  the  tomb- 
stone, in  which  my  mention  of  "  a  life  of  patient 
self-renunciation  and  continutmce  in  well  doing  " 


but  I  carried  my  point  eventually.  Ah  !  I  ft-el 
sure  the  on-looking  spirits  of  the  "  nameless 
martyrs  '*  disparted,  of  whom  no  stone  records  so 
much,  of  whom  no  words  of  fond  and  reverent 
remembrance  are  written  by  surviving  fingers, 
could  not  disapprove  the  loving  solicitude  of  an 
only  son  to  distinguish  his  mother's  graTcI  I 
never  pass  a  day  without  a  tender  recollection  of 
my  mother.  No  subtleties  about  the  "  spirituality 
of  the  world  of  bliss  can  prevent  my  lifting  my 
eyes  upwards  to  the  skies  when  I  tliink  of  her ;  no 
"  Protestiint"  timidity  about  addressing  the  dead 
can  hold  me  back  from  breathing  out  my  emotioM 
to  her  spirit,  as  if  she  listened  and  cotdd  bless  mc. 
Dear  sainted  soul !  E\'il  befal  the  day  when  I 
shall  cease  to  think  of  thee  as  a  Loving  Presence 
ready  to  hear  and  smile  when  I  call  thee,  as  of 
old,  my  Mother ! 

The  day  before  I  quitted  E ,  for  London 

once  more,  broupjht  me  some   letters  forwarded 


from  my  lodgings,  according  to  instructions  I  had 
left  there :  one  was  from  the  dressmaker,  to  say 
was  pronounced  to  bo   "  exalting  the  creatiu'e ; "  |  that  Lotty* s  wedding-dress  was  quite  ready. 

(  To  he  continued.) 
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When  A  renders  a  distinct,  tangible,  and  stipu- 
lated service;  to  X,  such  as  Allan  Cunningham 
rendered  to  Chantrey,  there  is  rarely  any  dispute 
as  to  the  remuneration  either  in  the  shape  of 
current  pay  or  supemnnuatcd  allowance.  Or  when 
B  C  renders  like  service  to  an  incorporation, 
as  when  Charles  Lamb  and  James  Mill  did  duty 
in  the  India  House,  there  was  no  call  for  con- 
troversy. Or,  lastly,  when  D  E  serve  the  State, 
as  Robert  Bums  did  by  gauging  beer  casks  in 
Dumfries,  or 'William  Wordsworth  by  dispensing 
receipt  stamps  to  the  traders  of  Cumberland,  there 
was  still  no  need  for  dispute  or  altercation.  X, 
the  Monarch,  Y,  the  Corporation,  and  Z,  the  State, 
lack  foremen,  clerks,  excisemen,  and  stamp-dis- 
tributors ;  they  prescribe  the  duties,  they  quote 
the  pay,  and  name  the  i-etiring  siJary  (if  any) 
which  is  to  follow  good  behavdour.  Thus  far  all 
is  fair  on  the  part  of  the  employers ;  and  as  little 
complaint  can  be  preferred  on  the  side  of  the 
employed.  They  in  their  turn  lack  bread,  and 
perhaps  they  are  not  able  or  not  \\dlling  for  any 
other  sort  of  occupation  that  may  be  available  for 
the  time  being ;  and  therefore,  although  there  may 
be  some  drawbacks  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Monarch,  the  Corporation,  or  the  State,  or  as  to 
the  amount  or  nature  of  the  work  which  they 
exact,  still,  on  the  whole,  the  employed  nmst 
make  the  best  of  circumstances,  and  so  they  close 
the  bargain.  Than  this  nothing  can  be  more 
equitable — the  wants  of  each  are  supplied,  the 
t(a*ms  are  known  befoix)]iand,  and  each  party  is  as 
five  ii8  tho  wind  to  tcrmiuale  the   (^ngjigcment 


But  the  case  assumes  another  phase  when  a  party 
volunteers  service,  and  when  tlie  State,  while  un- 
doubtedly benefiting  by  such  service,  cannot  ex- 
actly appraise  its  nionetary  value,  llobert  Bums  in- 
dit<,'s  a  song,  entitled  "  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace 
bled!"  and  Thomas  Campbell  pens  a  naval  ode, 
commencing  with  "Ye  mariners  of  EngLmd!'* 
Neither  of  these  gentlemen  received  an  order  to 
execute  these  compositions,  in  the  manner  that  a 
major  is  ordered  to  join  his  regiment,  or  that  a 
Birmingham  gun-maker  receives  a  commission  for 
a  stack  of  Mini^»  rifles;  and  in  the  .absence  of 
such  orders  from  the  State,  neither  of  them  is 
expected  to  render  bills  for  tlieir  pootr}*  in  the 
same  fashion  that  the  officer  or  tho  tradesman  can 
tender  accounts,  tho  one  for  his  time  and  the 
other  for  his  wares.  But  because  tlie  poets  fulfil 
their  mission  unasked,  and  because  we  cannot 
measure  off  the  fruits  of  that  mission  just  as 
marching  days  can  be  reckoned  or  as  gun-flints 
can  be  counted,  are  we  therefore  to  underrate  the 
poet's  vocation  and  to  hold  it  as  nought?  Un- 
doubtedly not.  If  wairiors  are  to  be  created 
merely  by  putting  a  firelock  into  the  hands  of  a 
soldier  or  a  cutlass  into  those  of  the  sailor,  and  if 
they  are  to  march  to  glory  merely  because  tlie 
word  of  command  is  given,  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  the  Czar  of  liussia  from  having  as  good 
fighting  men  as  Queen  \  ictoria.  But  we  know  that 
to  be  really  brave,  troops  must  be  animati^  by 
fervid  emotions,  and  that  heart  as  well  as  lumd 
must  go  together  if  victory  is  to  crown  the  day. 
Appeals  to  mere  fanaticism  ^vill  not  l(»ng  suj^tain 


whenever  it  is  found  to  be  their  intcicsl  to  do  %o.  \XhQ  soldier :  he  must  be  an  intelligent  agent— fit 
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to  appreciate  the  battles  of  his  fathers — fit  to 
Appreciate  the  genialities  of  home  and  liberty — 
md  to  such  the  stirring  numbers  of  the  bard  will 
speak  "^-ith  trumpet- tongue,  and  he  will  nerve 
bimself  for  the  contest  with  that  indomitable 
ralour  against  which  obstacles  will  vainly  oppose 
themselves.  In  warlike  prowess  poetical  asso- 
idation  is  everything — the  shout  or  the  music 
>nly  tell  with  half  effect  if  they  do  not  awaken 
chords  that  respond  to  memories  of  the  olden 
time.  Literature  is  therefore  a  cheap  defence 
jf  nations — and  poetry  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
Torms  of  literature.  We  are  thus  minute  on  this 
point,  because  there  is  a  utilitarian  sceptical  spirit 
ibroad,  that  wishes  to  have  a  material  equivalent 
for  ever}'thing,  and  which  will  recognise  nothmg 
hat  is  impalpable  to  the  grosser  senses,  or  which 
cannot  be  measured  by  the  yard  or  weighed  by 
'he  pound.  An  incident  which  occurred  in  real 
ife  the  other  day  may  serve  to  illustrate  this.  A 
rtreet -fiddler  stopjjcd  at  the  door  of  a  shoemaker 
)f  the  literal  school,  and  humbly  requested  a  coin 
for  his  performance,  which  had  undoubtedly  been 
relished  by  the  whole  staff  of  workmen.  "  Why 
ion't  you  work.  Sir?"  asked  the  stem  man  of 
leather.  •"  I  do  work,'*  was  the  sharp  reply  of 
he  minstrel,  **  and  work  as  hard  as  you  do." 
'*  As  hard  as  I  do,  why  I  make  shoes  here  from 
noming  till  night !"  **  Well,  I  play  the  fiddle 
irom  morning  till  night. '^  "  But  playing  the  fiddle 
iocs  good  to  nobody  ;  now  my  shoes  keep  people's 
eet  warm."  "  Yes,"  rejoined  the  enraged  musi- 
ian,  **  and  my  fiddle  keeps  their  hearts  warm." 

The  importance  of  "keeping  warm  the  hearts" 
if  a  nation  cannot  be  over-estimated ;  and  while 
ur  paid  and  officiid  legislators  are  busying  them- 
elves  with  secularities,  it  is  matter  for  thankful- 
:e8S  that  the  world  is  so  constituted  that  there 
re  always  numerous  volunteers  engaged  in  cul- 
ivating  the  emotional  and  artistic  instincts  of 
umanity.  And  the  humblest  labourer  in  this  great 
.ormal  school  of  the  affections  and  tjistes  should 
lot  be  despised :  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  fashion  to  do 
t>,  but  we  question  the  propriety  of  the  course. 
Ve  hold,  and  that  very  strongly,  that  every  street 
lerformer  on  an  instrument,  every  Italian  boy 
rith  his  board  of  figures,  every  girl  with  her 
lasket  of  flowers,  are  doing  somewhat  to  refine 
nd  elevate  the  neglected  portions  of  our  nice ; 
nd  that  the  unconscious  patriotism  of  those 
Lomble  pioneers  of  civilisation  contrasts  very 
avourably  with  the  sayings  imd  doings  of  certain 
parties  arrogating  to  themselves  the  title  of  "  de- 
enders  of  their  country,"  who  do  so  much  to 
Lemoralise  the  people  in  whose  public  ser\'ice 
hey  are.  But  it  is  not  with  regenerators  in 
;eneral  that  we  have  at  present  to  do.  Our  ob- 
ect  is  to  indicate  the  extent  to  wliich  the  higher 
lass  of  benefactors  should  be  rewarded  by  their 
ountry. 

All  services  of  a  national  kind  are  entitled  to 
lational  recognition  and  recompense ;  and  when 
ve  refer  in  the  first  instance  to  literaiy  services, 
vedo  so  because,  if  claims  of  that  character  are  at 
.11  admitted,  it  is  obvious  that  those  connected  i 
rith  science  and  art,  as  more  directly  bearing  on  | 


the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  community;  will  be 
conceded  with  little  hesitation.  Hitherto  we  have 
not  been  slow  to  recognise  tmd  to  reward  nation- 
ally merit  of  a  certain  description;  so  that  the 
princii)le  has  not  to  be  created  or  called  into 
operation  for  the  first  time.  Favouritism  at  court, 
naval,  military,  or  legal  service,  have  ever  been 
richly  acknowledged — not  only  by  liberal  payment 
during  the  currency  of  such  service,  but  after  the 
parties  had  relinciuished  the  performance  of  public 
duty  and  retired  into  private  life ;  nay  more,  even 
after  the  grave,  that  great  Adjuster  of  other  men's 
accounts,  has  closed  over  the  remidns  of  such 
functionaries,  their  pensions  are  most  politely  con- 
tinued to  their  heirs  in  perpetuity.  Thus  we  have 
the  grandsons  of  Kodney  and  Abercrombie,  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Duncan,  Lake,  and  CoUing- 
wood,  the  nephew  of  Jervis,  the  son  of  the  nephew 
of  Nelson,  the  wife  of  the  son  of  the  nephew 
of  Nelson,  the  widow  of  the  nephew  of  Nelson, 
&c.,  &c.,  all  enjoying  pensions,  from  one  to  three 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  each.  But  worse, 
and  much  more  provoking  than  all,  we  have 
2,900/.  paid  to  the  heirs  of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg, 
in  compensaticm  for  their  ancestor  (at  least  six 
times  removed)  having  been  killed  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Boj-ne  some  two  hundred  years  ago ;  wo 
still  glorify  Mju-1  borough's  victories  by  4,000/. 
a-year  to  liis  successor;  and  we  still  mark  our 
reverence  for  Charles  11.  by  paying  10,699/.  2s. 
to  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  All  sorts  of  devices  have 
been  tried  to  conceal  these  latter  extravagances 
from  public  scrutiny — such  as  paying  his  Grace  of 
Grafton  out  of  the  Excise  Revenue  before  remitting 
the  proceeds  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  pay  of  Marlborough  and  Schomberg  being 
in  like  manner  kept  back  from  the  Tost  Oftice  funds. 
It  is  satisfiictorj',  however,  that  by  a  recent  Act  of 
Parliament  this  abuse  will  now  be  suppressed, 
and  that  in  future  all  the  revenues  received  by 
public  Boards  wiU  be  remitted  to  the  Treasury, 
whence  all  payments  will  be  made  to  pensioners 
as  well  as  placemen.  This  will  not  only  lead  to 
more  accurate  bookkeeping,  but  ultimately  to 
national  economy. 

But  while  pensions  to  sinecurists  are  unjustifi- 
able, there  are  methods  of  rewarding  favourites 
still  more  objectionable.  A  pension,  save  and  ex- 
cepting fluctuations  in  the  valuation  of  money,  is 
a  definite  grant,  admitting  of  computation ;  and  as 
the  finance-reformers  of  our  day  are  l}Tix-eyed, 
there  is  no  nook  or  comer  where  such  grants  may 
lurk  that  can  long  escape  detection.  But  grants 
of  land  once  conferred  are  lost  sight  of  ever  after- 
wards, and  at  the  same  time  the  available  re- 
sources of  the  country  are  curtailed.  On  this 
point  !Mr.  Dove,  in  liis  "  Elements  of  Political 
Science,"  has  the  following  remarks  : — 

About  154  years  ago,  the  King  granted  certain  lands  to 
a  foreigner — IkMitinck — who  hapi»ened  to  Imj  a  favourite. 
When  the  grant  was  made  from  the  crown-lands  of  Knff- 
land,  the  ineoine  inij]fht  Ikj  worth  10,000/.  per  annum.  Tho 
value  of  the  lands — that  is,  of  the  rent— has  p:one  on  con- 
tinually incrca.Ninp,  not  from  any  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  Boiitincks,  hut  from  tho  expansion  of  t!»e  industry  of  , 
the  country.  The  ineouv  i>»  nowsny  li20,()oo/.  |)or  lutmini; 
and  if  we  add  the  extremes  and'  multiply  by  lialf  the 
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xramber  of  years,  flay  gevcnty-scven,  we  ascertain  the 
enormous  amount  of  money  that  this  one  family  has  de* 
rived  from  the  labours  of  England.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  plus  ten  thousand,  multiplied  by  seventy- 
seven,  will  give  twenty  millions  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  drawn  from  the  wealth  of  England  by  one  family 
alone,  because  William  III.  gave  his  Dutch  follower  the 
manors  of  Grantham,  Torrington,  Partington,  Pevenscy, 
&c.  &C.,  all  which  belonged  to  the  tiation  of  England. 
Now  for  this  vast  sum  the  Bentincks  have  done  nothing. 
The  first  was  a  follower  of  William  ILL,  another  was 
Prime  Minister  (for  which  he  was  paid)-,  another  was  a 
great  horse-racer ;  and  another,  with  an  impertinence  which 
is  ludicrous,  asked  the  greatest  statesman  of  his  day,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  **  What  was  the  state  of  his  in- 
come ?  "  So  superabundant,  in  fact,  did  the  wealth  of  the 
family  become,  that  the  present  l)uke  of  Portland  is 
rumoured  to  have  said  that  **  he  allowed  himself  50,000/. 
a-year  for  Tom-fool's  money."  •  •  ♦  •  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  King,  instead  of  granting  lands  to  Lord  Portland, 
had  granted  10,000/1  per  annum  in  perpetuity  out  of  the 
general  taxation.  This  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
hardship  on  the  nation,  although  the  payment  would  not 
yet  in  all  probability  have  been  repealed,  for  we  still  find 
noblemen  drawing  so  many  thousands  a  year  from  the 
Post  Office  revenues.  But  a  grant  of  ten  thousand  per 
annum  out  of  the  general  taxation  would  have  cost  only 
1,540,000/.  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  years;  so  that 
if  the  increase  of  rent  consequent  on  the  increased  industry 
of  the  country  had  fairly  been  applied  to  the  public  good, 
the  nation  would  have  saved  between  ten  and  twenty 
millions  of  money. — Dove,  pp.  311  and  314. 

Millions  to  Court  favourites,  thousands  to  mili- 
tary and  naval  heroes,  and  how  much  to  science 
and  literature  ? — FilUes  and  hundreds !  A  judge 
or  an  admiral's  widow  will  scarcely  be  thankM 
for  twelve  hundred  a  year;  but  yet  this  is  all  tliat 
Great  Britayi  and  Ireland  has  to  spare  for  the 
reward  of  intellect !  But  let  us  not  be  unjust. 
Lord  Aberdeen  has  just  informed  us  that  litera- 
ture and  science  need  not  depend  on  their  re- 
ceiving even  the  twelve  hundred.  Lord  Wrottes- 
ley  thought  that  science  got  too  little ;  but  the 
Premier  informs  his  lordship  coolly  that  science, 
when  thrown  into  the  same  scale  with  literature, 
need  not  expect  the  lion's  share.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Pai'liamentary  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
science,  Lord  Wrottesley  writes  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
representing  "  that  considerable  dissatisfaction 
prevailed  among  the  cultivators  of  science  gene- 
rally at  the  bad  success  which  had  attended 
certain  recent  applications  for  pensions  to  some 
eminent  scientific  individuals,  which   had  been 

? referred  by  the  President  of  the  lloyal  Society, 
n  fact,  since  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty,  about 
thirteen  per  cent,  only  of  the  annual  sum  allowed 
by  Parliament  to  be  granted  for  pensions  to 
deserving  persons  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  science.*' 
It  appears  that  Lord  Bosse  had  previously  com- 
municated with  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  subject, 
and  that  the  Premier's  answer  on  that  occasion 
had  been,  that  "  in  order  to  meet  even  a  small 
portion  of  the  claims  preferred,  he  (Lord  Aber- 
deen) had  been  compelled  to  require  tiiat  poverty 
should  be  the  attendant  of  merit;  and  that  the 
pension  should  be  as  much  the  relief  of  pecuniary 
distress  as  the  acknowledgment  of  intellectual 
attainments."  In  referring  to  this  statement, 
Lord  Wrottesley  says,  that  "  if  it  were  hereafter 
to  bo  undorstood  that  the  receipt  oi  a  ]^\i^ioiL 


from  the  Crown  were  ^illy  as  m^ach  the  indication 
of  absolute  poverty  as  an  acknowledgment  of  high 
intellectual  attainments,  we  apprehend  that  the 
object  of  the  grant  would  be  hereafter  but  ill- 
attained.  Had  such  a  view  of  the  intention  of 
Parliament  been  formally  announced,  the  honoured 
names  of  Airey  and  of  Owen,  of  Hamilton  and  Adanu, 
would  never  have  appeared  on  the  Pension  Lbt; 
and  that  small  encouragement  to  abstract  science 
which  has  hitherto  been  dispensed  by  the  Briti^ 
Gbvemment  would  virtuaUy  have  been  with- 
drawn— the  bounty  of  Parliament  and  the  Crovn 
would  have  been  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
alms,  and  men  of  eminence  would  not  have  con- 
sented to  be  paraded  before  the  public  as  its  needy 
recipients." 

We  duly  appreciate  Lord  Wrottesley's  delicacy 
towai-ds  men  of  science,  and  fully  concur  in  his 
opinion  that  pensions  should  be  conferred  as 
expressions  of  public  gratitude  and  not  as  mere 
benefactions  to  penury.  But  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  whatever  may  be  Lord  Aberdeen's 
private  criteria  for  awarding  pensions,  the  nation 
which  pays  them  will  form  its  own  conclusions  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  different  recipients ;  and  this 
should  go  far  to  reconcile  men  of  literature  and 
science  to  their  acceptance.  The  people  do  not 
regard  with  favour  or  approbation  the  thousands 
sc^uandered  away  on  Dukes  and  others  for  vicarious 
services,  but  tiey  do  heartily  approve  of  the 
moderate  sums  awarded  to  parties  for  serriccs 
personally  rendered  to  the  country ;  and  if  they 
have  any  disapprobation  to  express  in  the  matter 
at  all,  it  is  because  the  sums  awarded  are  so  dis- 
gracefully inadequate  to  the  services  performed. 
But  to  return  to  the  correspondence  between  the 
Chairman  of  the  British  Association  Committee 
and  the  head  of  the  British  Cabinet. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  in  replying  to  Lord  Wrottesley, 
adheres  to  the  poverty  qualification,  and  he  lets 
out,  rather  indelicately  as  we  think,  that  the 
starvation  franchise  was  announced  to  Lord  Eosse 
on  the  occasion  of  a  pension  of  200/.  being  sohcited 
for  Professor  Phillips ;  and  he  continues  to  main- 
tain that  he  knows  no  other  way  of  satisfactorily 
allocating  the  twelve  hundred  pounds.  With 
respect  to  Science's  share  in  the  fimd,  his  loniship 
states  as  follows  : — 

It  has  been  my  cndeavonr,  as  mnch  as  potsibk,  to  Ap- 
propriate these  pensions  to  persons  more  or  less  connect^ 
with  science  or  literature,  or  to  their  families;  but  thcTOte 
of  the  House  of  Commons  would  include  a  much  wider 
range.  The  general  belief  that  the  Civil  list  Feiisi<nis 
were  intended  by  Parliament  exclusively  for  science  ind 
literature  is  altogether  incorrect ;  and  it  is  right  chat  this 
should  bo  clearly  understood.  The  foUowing  are  the  tenos 
of  the  Act,  by  which  the  Queen  was  enabled  to  **  grant 
pensions,  not  exceeding  1,200/.  in  anj  one  jear,  to  saA 
persons  only  who  have  just  claims  on  the  Royal  bene- 
ficence, or  who,  by  their  personal  services  to  the  crown,  by 
the  ])erformancc  of  duties  to  the  public,  or  by  their  nsefnl 
discoveries  in  science,  and  attainments  in  literatore  and 
arts,  have  merited  the  gracious  consideration  of  their  soTe- 
rcign,  and  the  gratitude  of  their  country."  It  is  obnoos 
that  the  whole  sum  of  1 ,200/.  might  very  easily  be  expended 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  act,  without  any  portion  of 
it  being  appropriated  to  science  and  literatorc. 

The  substance  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  defence  ia, 
that  the  sum  at  hiB  disposal  is  email,  and  that  hd 
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disposes  of  it  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
Wc  have  a  word  to  say  on  both  points.  If  con- 
fessedly and  absurdly  small,  why  does  the  Premier 
not  propose  to  Parliament  that  it  should  be  larger? 
Why  not  restrict  the  1,200/.  to  those  "who  have  per- 
formed [^gratuitous]  services  to  the  public,  or  made 
discoveries  in  science,  or  possess  attaimnents  in 
literature,"  leaving  the  "  personal  servitors  of  the 
Crown"  to  be  rewarded  by  "Royal  beneficence"  in 
some  other  form.  Little  or  no  opposition  would  be 
offered  to  such  a  course;  and,  considering  the 
literary  leanings  of  the  present  Cabinet,  the  altera- 
tion in  question  is  nothing  more  than  might  reason- 
ably be  looked  for  at  their  hands.  Lord  Aberdeen 
has  written  on  Athenian  Architecture — ^Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  Ecclesiastical  Polity — ^the  Duke  of 
Argyll  on  Scotch  Church  Government  —  Sir 
William  Molesworth  has  reviewed  books — Lord 
John  Russell  has  written  Histories,  Biographies, 
and  Plays,  and  some  of  the  other  Ministers  may 
have  made  casual  incursions  into  literature  un- 
known to  us  or  to  fame.  And  although  there  are 
none  of  the  productions  of  the  abovenamed 
noble  and  honourable  persons,  which,  emanating 
from  Grub-street  and  stripped  of  aristocratic  ad- 
juncts, would  have  furnished  any  decent  pretext 
for  pensions,  yet  the  very  fact  that  parties  other- 
wise of  mark  should  have  sought  laurels  in  the 
field  of  literature,  of  itself  warrants  us  in  expect- 
ing from  them  sympathy  in  behalf  of  those 
heroes  of  the  pen  whose  ink  has  been  more 
potent,  although  their  pockets  have  been  more 
scantily  lined  than  their  Parliamentary  competi- 
tors. 

The  second  question  remains  to  be  disposed  of. 
Has  Lord  Aberdeen  made  the  best  even  of  the 
twelve  hundred?  Let  the  very  last  pension 
bestowed  answer  the  inquiry.  The  last  pension 
conferred  was,  on  "  ]Mrs.  Fullerton  and  her  three 
daughters — 200/."  And  who  is  Mrs.  Fullerton  ? 
Mrs.  Fullerton  is  the  widow  of  Lord  Fullerton, 
a  Scotch  judge,  who  sat  on  the  Northern  Bench 
from  1829  to  1854.  That  he  was  an  able  lawyer 
and  an  upright  judge  is  admitted ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  services,  such  as  they  were,  did  not 
pass  unrewarded.  He  never  served  as  Solicitor- 
General  or  Lord  Advocate — ^he  did  no  drudgery 
as  Sheriff — ho  was  at  once  transferred  from  the 
Bar  to  the  Bench,  and  he  received  adequate  remu- 
neration for  his  labours.  He  was  paid  at  the 
rate  of  three  thousand  pounds  per  annum:  so  that 
— ^borrowing  a  leaf  from  Mr.  Dove,  in  his  Bentinck 
calculations — ^Lord  Fullerton  received  at  least 
seventy-five  thousand  pounds  of  public  money, 
without  including  interest.  We  are  no  friends  to 
parsimony  in  the  payment  of  public  ftuictionaries. 
The  pecuniary  distractions  which  fret  and  annoy 
persons  in  other  relations  of  life,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  disturb  those  who  have  important 
duties  to  perform,  and  therefore  judges,  of  all 
men,  should  be  well  paid.  But  we  submit  with 
deference,  if  Lord  Fullerton  could  not  command 
a  fair  share  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  Edin- 
burgh society,  and  afterwards  have  a  sufficient 
balance  to  provide  for  his  wife  and  family  at 
his   decease.      Beau    Brummell  declared   that, 


with  economy,  a  man  might  clothe  himself 
for  eight  hundred  a  year.  Lord  Aberdeen 
seems  to  think  that  a  Scotch  judge  can  do  no 
more  than  keep  soul  and  body  together  in  Edin- 
burgh for  three  thousand.  If  his  lordship  re- 
pudiates this  theory,  he  must  land  himself  in 
another  difficulty;  for  the  matter  very  plainly 
resolves  itself  into  this  dilemma.  A  Scotch  judge 
can  or  cannot  live  and  provide  for  those  of  his 
own  household  on  the  sum  specified.  If  Lord 
Aberdeen  says  that  he  can,  why  then  does  he 
pension  his  widow?  To  do  so,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  to  hold  out  an  inducement  to  im- 
providence. Other  three-thousand  officials  are 
after  this  entitled  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry, 
consoling  themselves  with  the  refiection  that 
when  they  die  Lord  Aberdeen  will  open  the  public 
purse  to  their  widows.  The  practice  in  other 
branches  of  the  public  service  does  not  warrant 
such  a  procedure  as  this.  It  will  be  recollected 
that,  some  years  ago,  the  military  authorities  con- 
demned duelling;  and,  amongst  other  marks  of 
disapproval,  it  was' intimated  that  officers  falling 
in  duels  would  deprive  their  widows  of  the  cus- 
tomary pension.  In  a  short  time  a  hostile  meet- 
ing took  place,  and  the  officer  who  had  received 
provocation  was  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the 
rencounter ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  case  where 
the  sternness  of  military  regulations  should  have 
been  relaxed,  it  would  have  been  in  favour  of  the 
widow  of  the  injured  man  who  was  slaughtered. 
But  the  pension  was  refused ;  and  although  there 
was  universal  sjrmpathy  expressed  in  behalf  of 
the  bereaved  lady,  it  was  at  the  same  time  felt 
that  it  was  for  the  interests  of  public  morality 
that  duelling  should  be  put  down,  at  whatever 
cost  or  sacrifice ;  and  that  while  the  case  of  this 
widow  was  a  fit  subject  for  private  benevolence, 
it  was  none  for  the  Horse  Guards;  who  were  com- 
pelled to  make  an  example  of  the  first  violation 
of  rule  that  occurred.  It  is  most  true,  indeed,  that 
no  Treasury  minute  had  been  issued,  stating  that 
judges  having  three  thousand  a  year  need  not 
look  for  pensions  to  their  relatives ;  but  a  Minis- 
ter who  had  made  the  moderate  income  of  Pro- 
fessor Phillips  a  reason  for  refusing  a  pension  for 
his  Geological  eminence,  should  not  have  required 
a  printed  warrant  to  keep  him  clear  of  inconsis- 
tencies. He  had  only  to  bear  in  mind  his  corre- 
spondence with  Lords  Rosse  and  Wrottesley,  in 
order  to  have  known  what  answer  to  make  to 
those  who  have  pled  Mrs.  Fullerton' s  case  so  suc- 
cessfully. It  would  now  appear  that  science 
and  a  small  income  has  no  chance,  while  mere 
poverty,  which  was  formerly  allied  to  competence 
and  makes  no  pretensions  to  literature  and  sciencOy 
will  be  duly  acknowledged. 

If  poverty  is  to  be  made  the  test,  surely  per- 
sonal claims  ought  to  be  preferred  to  relative 
claims ;  and  if  Scotland  was  to  be  the  theatre  for 
the  exercise  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  liberality,  there 
were  two  names  whose  claims  have  so  often  been 
referred  to,  that  their  echoes  may  possibly  have 
reached  the  ear  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
"We  refer  to  Mr.  Do  Quincey  and  Dr.  Dick.  Mi. 
Do  Quincey  is  the  lost,  and  oertainly  by  no  mean" 
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the  least  gifted  of  tlie  famous  Lake  School  of 
writers ;  and  when  Professor  Wilson  died  and 
vacated  a  pension  of  300/.,  it  would  have  been 
only  a  graceful  tribute  to  genius  if  that  sum  had 
been  given  to  one  of  Wilson's  intimate  companions, 
and  one  of  his  most  able  contemporaries.  De 
Quincey  has  been  a  desultory  writer,  but  there 
are  few  subjects  in  the  wide  circumference  of 
literature  and  science  which  he  has  not  touched 
on  and  shown  himself  capable  of  grappling  with, 
whilst  his  style,  in  many  respects,  is  unapproach- 
able by  any  author  of  his  time.  Blending  collo- 
quial ease  with  classic  purity,  eloquence  with 
precision,  it  presents  a  rich  mosaic  beauty  which 
has  ever  been  admired,  and  yet  has  scarcely  ever 
been  imitated,  or  even  has  been  tried  to  bo  imi- 
tated. Dr.  Dick's  case  is  not  so  strong  as  De 
Quincey' s.  He  is  a  i)opular  scientific  'writer,  but 
he  was  among  the  first  to  popularise  science  in  this 
country ;  and  the  large  sale  of  his  works  attests 
his  acceptimce  yrith  the  reading  public,  and  ami)ly 
justifies  his  obtaining  a  place  on  the  Civil  List.  He 
is  older  than  Do  Quincey ;  and  if  aught  is  to  be 
done  for  either  of  them,  it  should  be  done  quickly, 
for  tho  shadows  of  their  sunset  arc  lengthening, 
and  the  silver  chords  may  be  loosened  ere  mere  in- 
tentions have  time  to  evolve  themselves  into  deeds. 
Whilst  freely  commenting,  as  we  have  done,  on 
Lord  Aberdeen's  decisions  in  individual  cases,  we 
acknowledge  frankly  that  the  subject  is  surrounded 
with  many  difficulties.  At  best,  pensions  are  a  ne- 
cessary evil.  It  is  every  man's  bounden  duty  to 
provide  for  himself  and  his  family :  and  whether 
it  bo  from  improvidence,  from  incompetence,  from 
eccentricity,  from  indisposedness,  or  from  what- 
ever cause  it  be  that  a  man  cannot  maintain  him- 
self, it  behoves  the  State  to  apply  a  remedy  with 
caution.  If  a  man  is  sinking,  and  if  a  little  aid 
will  keep  him  up,  by  all  means  let  him  have  it ; 
but  if  he  is  fairly  at  the  bottom  (which  a  man  true 
to  himself  rarely  is),  then  extrinsic  assistance  does 
harm  and  not  good.  The  most  gifted  men  must 
be  taught  to  look  to  some  one  profession  or  another 
as  their  staple  means  of  sustenance.  It  is  no  doubt 
pleasant  to  abandon  oneself  helplessly  to  the  in-  • 
dulgence  of  one  passion  or  taste — to  give  up  the  i 


hill  of  difficulty  and  to  wander  in  the  rosy  paths 
of  inclination — to  forswear  labour  and  its  vulgar 
trammels  of  time,  dry  details,  obsequiousness, 
self-denial,  and  so  forth.  It  is  no  doubt  pleasant, 
we  say,  to  yield  to  the  tide  of  enjoyment ;  but  let 
it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  when  men  of 
genius  do  this,  they  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the 
penalty  for  violating  tho  constituted  order  of 
things.  If  there  is  no  work,  the  world  holds  that 
there  shall  be  no  pay.  "  Independence,"  says 
Gibbon,  "is  the  first  of  earthly  blessings;"  and 
independence  cannot  be  achieved  without  keeping 
many  tastes  in  abeyance.  Yet  here  again  most 
unquestionably  there  is  a  danger  in  pushing 
things  too  far.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  the  Scylla  of 
talent  being  wayward,  let  us  take  heed  that  we  do 
not  run  upon  the  Charybdis  of  that  very  utilita- 
rianism which  we  deprecated  at  the  outset.  ¥e 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  make  the  gifted,  the 
Heaven-bom,  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawen 
of  water;  if  we  do  so,  it  may  bo  at  the  risk  of 
lessening,  if  not  extinguishing,  the  Divine  essence 
altogether.  It  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved,  how 
far  Sie  free  scope  of  genius  is  compatible  with  an 
ordinary  mercantile  routine.  Bums  was  a  bad 
farmer  and  an  indifferent  exciseman.  Would  he 
have  been  an  equally  good  poet  had  his  skill  in 
agriculture  and  his  management  of  the  revcnae 
been  superior  to  what  they  were?  This  is  a 
question  not  easily  answered.  The  notoriouB 
poverty  of  discoverers  and  inventors  of  all  kinds 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  certain  methods  of 
serving  the  world  are  not  the  best  means  of  serring 
an  individual's  o>vn  interests.  On  the  whole, 
then,  the  best  system  would  appear  to  be  to  treat 
each  case  very  much  on  its  own  merits,  without 
exclusively  committing  ourselves  to  either  of  the 
extreme  theories  that  have  been  touched  on. 

The  question  of  the  self-dependence  of  literaiy 
men  has  been  taken  up  by  the  founders  of  the 
Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,  and  this  would  hare 
been  the  proper  place  to  have  discussed  the  merits 
of  that  Institution;  but  we  cannot  at  present 
command  the  necessary  space,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore have  to  resume  the  subject  at  another  oppo^ 
tunity. 


MARY    SYLVESTER. 


"  Deml  Saville, — ^To  you  I  fly  for  refuge,  for  I 
am  very  cross  with  you,  and  get  worse  and  worse 
every  minute.  It  is  now  exactly  seventeen  days 
since  you  did  me  the  honour  even  of  writing : 
that  is  my  general  charge.  And  you  would  not  lot 
me  exhibit  my  sweetheart  at  Cousin  Sampson's 
party  on  Saturday  evening,  though  I  am  sure  I 
expected  you ;  and  that  pretty  little  Mr.  Pettinez 
was  there,  dear  Saville ;  so  of  course  I  had  to 
make  love  to  him.  In  short,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  you  may  read  the  '  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy*  to  me.     I  am  sure  it  woTiid  do  me  g;ood 


now.      Pray  put  Mr.  Burton's  book  into  your 
pocket*  the  moment  you  receive  this  (which  I  am 
perfectly  aware  will  be  at  ten  minutes  past  twelve 
to-morrow  morning),  and  bring  it  to  me. 
"  Yours,  dear  Dick — alas ! 

"Polly  Stlvestee. 

"  P.S.  Father  started  for  Dover  yesterday  even- 
ing, and  took  mamma  with  him ;  so  I  am  all  alone 


*  Large  quarto,  1704;  strongly  bound  in  pijr,  neit 
Distance  from  mile-stone  next  adjacent  Mr.  SylTester'f» 
13^  miles. 
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with  little  Leonard.  But  he  (father,  you  know,) 
said  he  hoped  jovl  would  come  down." 

If  anything  in  this  note  sound  rather  saucy  to 
the  general  reader,  it  is  because  he  is  not  aware 
that  *'dear  Dick"  and  Mary  Sylvester  had  been 
engaged  to  marry  eight  months  ago,  and  that 
they  loved  and  knew  each  other  perfectly.  For 
my  own  part,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  without 
the  imputation  of  vanity,  perhaps,  that  I  have  had 
parents,  sisters,  brothers,  cousins,  &c.,  as  plenti- 
fully as  most  men ;  but  the  only  soul  I  ever 
knew,  or  ever  tried  to  know,  without  bewilder- 
ment, or  disappointment,  or  sorrow  at  the  outset, 
was  that  which  beamed  beautiful  and  ever  dawn- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  Mary  Sylvester.  I  have  looked 
over  the  palings,  as  it  were,  into  the  minds  of 
others,  and,  seeing  little,  saw  as  much  as  I  cared 
for,  or  as  I  could ;  but  dear  Polly  Sylvester's  was 
a  garden,  of  which  the  key  was  mine,  and  I  en- 
tered at  will,  where  every  virtue  (and  they  were 
many)  and  every  foible  (and  they  were  few) 
seemed  familiar  and  long  known.  She  knew  me 
as  thoroughly;  and  often  lay  hands  upon  a  vice  or 
a  meanness  of  inner  growth,  and  of  which  I 
hardly  knew  the  existence  till  Dick  Saville  felt 
the  healing. 

With  this  knowledge,  then,  between  us,  it  is 
questionable  whether  Mary  herself  had  any  thought 
of  imposing  what  gaiety  there  is  in  this  note  as 
any  indication  of  her  temper  at  the  time  of  writing. 
"When,  some  few  years  ago,  I  met  my  friend 
Godwin  in  Sweden,  and  he  related  to  me  his  sad 
history,  for  five  minutes  together  he  went  with  a 
light  laugh  through  a  detail  of  circumstances 
which  he  might  have  been  excused  breaking  his 
heart  about ;  but  it  was  j)lain  enough,  all  along, 
that  if  he  had  not  laughed  he  must  have  cried, 
and  prefeiTcd  the  former  as,  at  least,  not  so  em- 
barrassing to  his  friend.  But  of  course  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  that,  while  grief  and  joy 
play  upon  such  kindred  chords  that  joy  and  grief 
often  misttike  one  for  the  other.  To  this  day,  it 
is  impossible  to  agree  whether  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  is  merry  or  sad,  or  whether  it  is  both, 
or  when  it  is  either.  The  boatmen  of  the  Nile 
sing  comic  songs  with  most  approved  melancholy; 
and  grow  hilarious  over  ditties  as  doleful,  as  mo- 
notonous, as  the  humming  of  old  Memnon  in  the 
morning.  And  I  wonder  how  sad  a  civilised  opera 
buffa  sounds,  when,  in  the  thin  night,  it  rises 
nearest  Heaven ! 

Not  that  our  Mary  Sylvester  betrayed  her 
Borrows  in  the  anomalous  manner  of  John  Godwin, 
or  that  the  levity  of  this  little  note  of  hers  be- 
trayed any  consuming  grief.  "What  it  did  repre- 
sent, however,  *'dear  Dick"  well  knew,  was  neither 
gaiety  nor  frivolity ;  but  a  certain  mood  of  calm, 
deep  superstitious  affection,  impossible  to  explain, 
but  common  enough  in  the  hearts  of  women. 
Perhaps  it  is  like  the  longing  that  makes  the  Swiss 
soldier  sick  for  his  hills  and  lakes,  when  he  hears 
the  Eanz  des  Vaches  in  a  strange  land.  Perhaps  it 
is  conjured  up  in  the  same  manner,  by  a  sudden 
Hood  of  associations  as  powerful,  at  least,  as  the 
cow-song. 

It  waa  with  especial  pleasure  and  alacrity  there- 


fore, that,  dutlMly  placing  the ''  Anatomy"  under 
my  arm,  I  quitted  the  apartment  where  I  was 
lodged  and  done  for  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  a 
railway  station,  and  went  to  see  Mary  Sylvester. 
On  this  occasion  no  accident  occurred;  our 
anatomies  (Mr.  Burton's  and  mine  own)  left  the 
platform  perfectly  uninjured ;  and  in  a  little  while 
after  Mary  wreathed  one  of  them  in  her  arms  a 
moment,  and  threw  the  other  (Burton's  of  course) 
into  a  window- seat.  And  there  it  lay.  We  had 
a  little  dinner,  with  a  great  deal  of  pudding  for 
Leonard,  which  settled  liim  to  sleep  on  the  spot ; 
and  then  we  went  away  and  sat  down  at  a  window 
which  looks  over  four  miles  of  beautiful  country. 
This  window  was  broad  and  low,  with  a  sort  of 
balcony,  where  grew  a  mass  of  evergreens ;  and 
these  carried  the  line  of  vision,  as  you  sat,  at  least 
half  a  mile  over  into  the  copses  beyond.  You 
threw  the  sash  open,  and  the  scent  of  meadows 
and  orchards  came  in,  lazily;  the  sunshine 
streamed  past  it,  aslant;  and  the  faint  winds 
sought  refuge  from  the  sunshine,  making  the 
curtains  shake  and  rustle  like  the  copse  with 
himted  deer.  Mary's  head  lay  nestled  in  one  of 
these  curtains  :  the  winds  therefore  sought  refuge 
in  her  hair  too,  lifting  it  hither  and  thither  as 
silently  she  looked  out.  I  sat  in  the  opposite 
comer  of  the  window — there  was  a  little  table 
between  us — and  looked  out  as  silent  as  she. 

Our  hands  that  were  clasped  over  the  table 
slowly  released  themselves ;  to  the  soft  rustling  of 
the  summer  leaves,  to  the  rolling  of  the  winds,  to 
the  whispering  of  the  oats  as — below,  where  we 
could  not  see  them — the  greybeards  wagged  their 
heads  in  antique  converse,  attention  lulled  and 
grew  drowsy.  So  then,  while  we  listened  not,  we 
heard  most,  and  saw  without  looking,  more  than 
could  be  seen  with  a  stare.  We  saw  the  atmo- 
sphere, how  its  azure  was  threaded  with  golden 
threads ;  we  descried  in  the  deep  distance  of  the 
sky  white  clouds  come  floating  out,  like  islands ; 
we  heard  plainly  the  gossip  of  the  greybeard  oats 
— it  was  all  about  the  fine  summers  that  used  to 
be;  we  heard  thrushes  rehearsing  in  their  cool 
retreats  the  songs  they  were  going  to  sing  in  the 
evening — when  the  evening  shower  had  fallen ;  a 
whole  rejoicing  concert  of  insects,  with  the  bee 
(who  hitherto,  we  had  supposed,  was  performing 
solus)  for  leader,  rejoicing  for  the  heat,  and  the 
fruit,  and  all  the  bright  summer  day.  Soft  the 
winds,  far  the  clouds,  sweet  the  rehearsal  of  the 
thrushes ;  soft,  far,  sweet  the  hum  of  the  insects 
(for  it  meant  abounding  and  abundant  life),  and 
our  senses  all  charmed. 

How  beautiful  and  how  strong  is  life  at  such 
times,  in  such  places !  How  like  a  lake  it  lies 
within  us — broad,  deep,  which  all  thc^e  sounds 
ripple,  and  where  all  this  life  lies  reflected  and 
contained,  as  it  were !  And  how  these  lakes  of 
life,  in  Mary  and  me,  flowed  into  one  through  our 
joined  hands  and  the  channel  made  by  that  affec- 
tion which  now,  to  a  very  middle-aged  man  and 
rather  bald-headed  mathematical  tutor  at  St.  Au- 
gustine's, is  precious  indeed  only  to  remember. 

An  hour,  a  glorious  hour  of  a  summer  day,  thus 
went  by ;  and  still  neither  Mary  nor  I  had  uttered 
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a  word,  or  felt  the  need,  as  we  slumbered  in  the 
same  wide-awake  manner.     But  the  clock  ticked. 

Now  clocks  are  excellent  in  their  season — tliat 
is  to  say,  in  the  winter  season.  Then  indeed, 
especially  in  country-house  or  cottage,  whence 
you  look  upon  cold  and  barren  fields,  and  trees 
whose  bare  branches  have  forgot  to  wave,  but 
shiver  in  the  wind — then  indeed  the  faithful 
ticking  of  a  clock  is  comfortable,  with  hope  and  a 
moral  swinging  on  the  pendulum.  In  the  spring, 
too,  a  time-piece  is  well  enough — still  ticking 
patience,  and  sure  expectation  that  the  time  shall 
come.  At  autumn  it  is  yet  more  endurable  :  its 
steady,  ruthless  tick — tick  going  well  with  the 
falling  leaves,  and  the  chiming  of  its  bells  for 
hours  fulfilled,  with  the  soughing  of  October 
winds.  But  in  summer — !  In  summer  cover  up 
your  clock  with  flowers,  and  stop  it.  "What  has 
time  or  the  telling  of  minutes  to  do  in  those 
beautiful  days  ignominiously  called  "Dog"  ? — what 
when  Earth  takes  her  siesta,  fanned  to  slumber  by 
breezes  from  the  hills  and  the  southern  sea,  lulla- 
bied  by  the  drops  that  drum-drum  among  her 
leaves,  soothed  to  sleep  and  close  repose  in  the 
arms  of  the  Sun,  whose  are  her  fruits  !  There  are 
shadows  enough  and  signs  sufficient  to  betray  the 
hour,  or  thei-cabout ;  and  what  more  is  needed  on 
a  summer  day?  "WTiether  ormolu  or  other,  in 
July  clocks  are  impious. 

Our  clock  had  ticked  somewhat  more  than 
4Jirce  thousand  six  hundred  times ;  it  now  stnick 
four.  That  was  too  much  for  me.  I  rose  and 
stopped  it ;  and  so  broke  the  charm. 

•'  0  Richard !'' 

'•Weil,  dear  Mary?" 

"What's  that  for?" 

"  Because  it  isn't  nice." 

"  Well,  then,  go  and  gather  some  fruit ;  that 
will  be  nice.     Do,  Dick  !" 

"  You  must  put  your  apron  on,  then,  and  come 
and  help  me." 

"  1^0,"  replied  Mary,  with  a  pout,  which  was 
scarcely  perceived  and  instantly  forgiven. 

"  Then  I'll  wake  Leonard  and  take  him !" 

This  threat  awoke  all  her  sisterly  solicitude. 
"  Oh,  if  you  do  that .'"  said  Mary,  suddenly 
turning  again  towards  me,  her  beautiful  hair  all 
thrown  aside  in  the  movement.  And  then  / 
understood  her  to  add,  in  inconclusion  of  the  sen- 
tence, though  she  did  not  speak — *'  And  I'll  give 
you  a  little  kiss."  Accepting  the  compromise,  I 
went  to  gather  the  fruit.  Ere  I  passed  out  of 
the  room,  however,  I  turned,  and  met  Mary's  eyes 
fixedly  regarding  my  retreat  with  an  expression  I 
had  not  seen  before.  It  was  at  once  apprehensive, 
remorseful,  and  loving  (as  remembered  now),  and 
reflected  so  strongly  into  my  own  vision,  that  I 
found  the  strange  eyes  looking  at  me,  thus,  in  the 
gloom  of  the  staircase,  as  I  descended.  It  was  so 
new,  and  sudden,  and  surprising,  indeed,  that  I 
absolutely  stopped  upon  the  stairs  to  scrutinise  the 
reflection  as  it  seemed  to  descend  before  me,  and 
went  down  slowly,  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
garden,  looking  for  strawberries  indeed,  but 
without  plucking  or  even  perceiving  any.  This 
Bort  of  abstraction,  which  was  extremely  nonsen- 


sical, must  have  lasted  some  time ;  for  approach- 
ing the  window  where  we  had  sat  together,  I  saw 
Mary  standing  there,  watching  mo  with  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  as  different  from  that  I 
had  last  seen  as  the  gate  of  morning  and  the  gate 
of  night. 

"  My  dear  mathematician,"  expostulated  she, 
"you  wander  and  wander  like  the  lost." 

"  Like  the  lost !"  whispered  an  echo  somewhere. 
Perhaps  Mary  softly  repeated  it. 

"  If  you  have  eaten  all  the  fruit  you  must  have 
plucked  by  this  time,  I  must  say  it's  an  unhand- 
some advantage ;  and  you'll  certainly  go  to  sleep, 
like  Leonard." 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  dear  Mary,"  I  answered, 
looking  up  to  the  shining  one,  ''there  i>  none;  I 
see  none — it's  all  vanity.  There's  Sodom  to  the 
right,  and  Gomorrha  to  the  left ;  only  the  straw- 
berries are  worse  than  the  apples,  for  they  \von't 
even  delight  the  eye.  Is  it  all  so  in  this  village 
ofEerryford?" 

I  believe  I  said  this  purely  to  be  reassured  by 
an  answering  of  eyes  which  should  be  somewhat 
diflerent  to  what  I  had  seen  on  quitting  the  room; 
but  Mary  turned  away  instantly. 

Soon,  however,  she  reappeared  in  the  garden, 
with  a  handkerchief  coquettishly  binding  down 
her  hail',  declaring  she  would  get  me  out  oi  my 
difficulties  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  First,  we 
pulled  the  largest  vine-leaves  we  could  reach,  and 
by  twisting  their  stems  together  made  the  hap- 
piest dessert-dish  in  the  world.  This,  borne  upon 
her  two  hands,  Mary  held  high  up  upon  her 
bosom,  while  I  went  and  returned  again  and  a^ 
for  fruit  to  heap  on  it.  And  a  beautiful  picture 
indeed  she  made  as  she  stood  there  in  the  shadow 
of  the  eaves ;  her  little  mouth  made  round  with 
exclamations  as  I  brought  a  finer  bunch  of  cur- 
rants from  Sodom,  or  from  Gomorrha  a  Boadicea 
among  British  Queens,  and  either  broke  them  be- 
tween her  white  teeth  or  placed  them  as  daintily 
as  might  be  on  the  leafy  platter.  I  remember 
nothing  half  so  beautiful ;  for  everything  about 
her — even  the  grave  old  windows,  that  looked 
down  upon  her  from  their  broad  frames  like  dear 
proud  old  grandmothers  from  broad  spectacles- 
was  beautiful,  and  ftill  at  once  of  delight  and 
soberness.  Indeed,  I  soon  found  myself  making 
out  the  number  of  my  journeys  to  and  fro,  bring- 
ing one  strawberry  at  a  time,  or  merely  exchang- 
ing a  better  for  a  worse;  and  after  she  cried 
"Enough,"  and  the  platter  wasn't  big  enough, 
and  her  fingers  were  chained  and  travensed 
with  stalks  and  tendrils,  I  had  still  some- 
thing to  add.  But  it  could  not  last  for  ever;  and 
the  clouds  changed  their  aspect  as  evening's  first 
curtain  fell,  and  the  air  grew  dun,  giving  my  idol 
a  change  of  aspect  too,  while  I  only  wanted  to 
see  and  fix  the  first. 

So  we  returned  into  the  house,  Mary  walking 
with  all  the  earnest  solemnity  of  a  priestess  going 
to  make  her  evening  sacrifice  of  fruits :  of  course 
my  priestess  was  afraid  of  making  a  false  step, 
and  80  of  overthrowing  the  offering.  A  few  more 
leaves,  which  I  carried  up,  added  to  the  con- 
stituents of  our  platter,  maAe  a  great  qkreod  of 
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greenery  all  over  the  little  table  in  the  window, 
and  there  again  we  sat  down;  and  took,  and  ate 
the  goods  the  gods  had  given  us.  Leonard  was 
awake  by  this  time,  and  he  joined  us;  but  pre- 
sently suggesting,  with  a  deep  and  pitying 
air,  that  we  didn't  half  know  where  the  best 
fruit  grew,  he  wandered  out.  "Whistling  the 
last  song  he  had  learned  from  the  boys  in  the 
town — he  disdained  to  whistle  anything  acquired 
from  any  other  authority — the  thrushes  could  not 
wait  for  the  rain,  but  struck  up  their  note  ;  that, 
in  turn,  was  the  signal  for  the  last  bee,  homeward 
speeding,  to  cease  his  song;  and  the  sun  went 
grandly  down,  as  we  looked,  in  crimson,  and 
azure,  and  violet,  and  fine  gold. 

Perhaps  it  may  bo  supposed  puerile  to  write 
down  all  these  little  things ;  on  the  other  hand, 
perhaps  what  is  deep- writ  in  any  man's,  or 
even  any  mathematical  tutor's,  memory,  is  worth 
another  man's  while  to  road ;  and  it  was  my  last 
evening  with  Polly  Sylvester. 

Whether  it  was  the  shadow  of  events  to  come, 
or  only  the  shadow  of  the  day  d^^parting  (as  I 
have  since  questioned),  is  of  little  consequence 
after  all;  but  a  dull,  troubled  gloom — a  gloom 
that  troubled  the  air — presently  fell  upon  us, 
especially  upon  Mary.  I  noticed  an  anxiety 
living  and  brooding  upon  her  countenance  as  she 
drew  my  hand  nearer  towards  her  and  her  head 
ftirther  away  from  me.  It  was  like  an  old  anxiety 
too,  and  one  that  her  face  was  getting  used  to, 
but  it  was  strange  to  me ;  and  again  and  again 
I  was  aroused  out  of  my  share  of  the  gloom  of 
the  evening  by  a  movement  on  Mary's  lips  as  if 
she  were  going  to  speak,  and  to  speak  of  ity  and 
thrown  back  into  my  share  of  the  gloom  disap- 
pointed. 

'*  Richard,"  at  length  she  did  say — it  was  now 
at  the  duskiest,  and  her  voice  sounded  in  accord 
with  the  dusk—*'  Richard." 

"  Yes,  Mary."  But  what  occasion  was  there 
for  my  voice  being  also  of  the  dusk,  dusky  ? 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Comari?" 

"  Never  heard  of  him.  Does  he  sing  any- 
where?" 

"  No — he's  a  musician  ;  but  he  has  only  lately 
come  from  Milim — about  a  fortnight  ago.  He  is 
staying  with  Mr.  Pettinez." 

**  How  could  I  have  seen  him,  then?  I  hav'nt 
been  down  here  for  three  weeks,  you  know." 

''Ah,  I  forgot!"  said  Marj-,  low  and  faltering. 
*'I  do  wish,  though,  that  you  had  not  stopped 
away  so  long,  Richard.  But  you  must  see 
Comari !" 

"  Well,  if  it  is  of  so  much  consequence,  I  will. 
I  suppose,  then,  he  is  worth  seeing."" 

Mary  kept  a  troubled  silence. 

*'  A  tall  Italian  with  wild  eyes,  and  wild  hair, 
and  swift  satanic  fingers,  and  a  cloak :  eyes,  hair, 
fingers,  cloak,  and  all  they  appertain  to,  deeply, 
darkly,  tenderly  in  love  with  a  fiddle,  or  what 
not.  Bless  your  heart,  I  know  the  man — there's 
a  few  of  him  in  Brompton,  and  lots  of  him  in 
Soho." 

"  My  dear  Dick,  you  do  not  know  him.     Cqj.  \ 


nan's  not  like  that  kind  of  people.     He's  extra- 
ordinary,— extraordinary !" 

'*  Eh  ?" 

"Indeed,  Richard,  he's  quite  wonderM  to 
look  at ;  and — 

"  You  are  quite  afraid  of  him." 

Mary  turned  suddenly  round  on  this,  looking 
me  in  the  face  with  an  expression  which  asked, 
"  How  did  you  know  that  ?"  I  felt  too  much  of 
an  undefined  distress  to  answer  the  question;  and 
Mary's  eyes  dropped  with  mine  to  the  ground, 
and  thence  turned  anew  to  the  fading  scene 
beyond,  dim  with  the  scintillations  of  a  new  in- 
telligence, and,  for  a  moment,  with  a  new 
silence. 

Then  "  I  hate  him  !"  sounded  from  a  comer  of 
the  apartment  with  a  hollow  distinctness  which 
startled  us  almost  from  our  seats — I  can  but  think, 
because  there  was  at  that  deep  moment  a  place 
vacant  in  both  our  hearts  for  some  such  senti- 
ment which  this  sudden  expression  startled  into 
life,  armed;  for  it  was  only  the  little  voice  of 
Leonard  that  spoke.  He  had  come  in  unobserved, 
and  was  sitting  crouched  in  a  corner  of  another 
window,  sobered — even  he — by  the  softness  of 
the  evening.  Leonard  Sylvester  was  a  fine  open- 
browed  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  stamped 
with  all  the  nobility  of  his  father,  as  his  father 
was  stamped  with  all  the  nobility  of  a  long  line 
of  gentlemen.  Calling  the  boy  to  me,  and  placing 
him  between  my  knees,  "What  do  you  mean  by 
such  an  ungracious  expression  as  that,  Leonard  ? 
I  asked. 

"  So  I  do,"  answered  he,  with  surprising  eager- 
ness. 

"  And  why,  pray  ?  What  sort  of  a  person  is  he  ? " 

"  Sort  of  person,  Richard !  why,  he's  like 
Brown's  dog  !"     Brown  was  the  gardener. 

"Leonard!"  indignantly  exclaimed  his  sister, 
who  had  listened  as  attentively  for  this  answer  as 
if  it  were  to  be  given  from  much  higher  autho- 
rity, "how  dare  you  talk  so?"  For  my  part, 
I  hardly  remember  now  whether  I  was  most 
amused  or  astonished. 

"  I  don't  care,  Mary,"  replied  the  boy,  his 
eyes  glowing,  his  mouth  working,  like  an  excited 
boy's,  "  I  don't  care  what  you  say,  and  you  may 
like  him  as  much  as  ever  you  choose.  He  is — 
Here!  Slot!  Slot!" 

At  that  instant,  bounding  from  a  clump  of  trees 
into  the  path  below,  a  tall  lithe  dog — a  mongrel 
but  still  splendid  liound,  swift,  vivid,  keen,  and 
deadly-cyeil — leapt  into  view.  The  moment  I 
beheld  him  he  was  tnmsported  to  the  threshold  of 
an  old  Versailles  guard-room,  and  I  heard  the  hoarse 
roystering  of  Swiss  mercenaries.  Mary  stood  up 
and  regarded  the  animal  with  me,  while,  in 
return,  half-springing  from  his  haunches,  he 
stood  dim  in  the  dusk  and  regarded  her.  She 
trembled  visibly  as  she  and  the  dog  so  looked 
at  each  other ;  and  I  could  not  help  sharing  the 
fearful  admiration  depicted  on  her  countenance. 
For  in  the  lithe  undulation  of  his  limbs,  in  the 
noble  head,  in  the  strong  black  jaws,  in  the  whole 
gg^unt  figure  of  the  beast — ^like  a  statue  still,  and 

ot  in  ev^TN  ^G  «i\i^e — ^there  was  an  air  of  beautji 
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of  wild  freedom,  of  unfetterable  strength,  which 
the  twiliglit  rendered  fascinating,  if  not  devilish. 

"  There,  Richard  !  That's  what  Mr.  Comari's 
like,"  said  Leonard,  first  breaking  tho  silence. 

"Heaven,  it's  true!"  murmured  Mary  to  herself. 

"  Only  his  eyes  are  black  and — 4on't  they 
flash ! — and  his  head  isn't  so  big  as  yonrs,  Richard 
— it's  little  ;  and  his  hair  is  black  and  long,  and 
looks  just  as  if  it  kept  on  curling  itself.  And  " — 
here  the  boy  furiously  concluded — "  if  he  were 
to  thrash  my  horse  as  he  was  thrashing  his  yester- 
day— I'd  kill  him  !  '*  Never  had  the  boy  exhi- 
bited such  temper;  and,  conscious  of  his  rude- 
ness at  tho  moment  of  perpetrating  it,  ho  abruptly 
left  the  room. 

It  was  a  strange  scene  altogether, — so  perfectly 
unexpected  as  it  was, — and  not  without  its  dra- 
matic elements.  There  was  emotion  and  there 
was  mystery  where  there  seemed  little  occasion 
for  either ;  and  all  my  inferences  amounted  to 
this :  that  a  stranger  had  appeared  at  Ferryford. 
He  was  a  foreigner ;  a  musician ;  and,  above  all, 
one  of  those  men  who  neither  come  nor  go  with- 
out leaving  the  evidence  of  positive  influences  to 
mark  the  way.  That  Mary  had  met  him  once  or 
twice — not,  perhaps,  under  ordinary  circumstances ; 
and  that,  with  the  delicate  and  fine-strung  sensi- 
bility which  peculiarly  marked  her  character,  she 
had  fallen  strongly  under  such  influences.  These 
inferences,  slight  as  they  seem,  made  me  uneasy ; 
all  the  more  so  as,  while  they  were  being  thought 
out,  Mary  sat  with  a  conscious  and  alarmed  look 
upon  the  path  where  the  dog  had  dragged  his 
gaunt  limbs  away. 

I  resolved,  however,  to  say  no  more  on  the 
subject  that  evening;  and  with  a  few  light  re- 
marks soon  succeeded  in  bringing  Mary  round  to 
be  Mary  as  I  loved  her  best :  tho  large,  simple- 
hearted  woman — only  a  little  too  much  a  woman, 
if  ever  that  can  be.  Then,  after  a  little  while, 
the  one  sad  star  of  evening  rose,  and,  shining 
in  upon  the  room  clear  and  full,  sobered  us 
again.  But  what  a  sweet  and  memorable  so- 
briety it  was !  If  I  could  make  love-songs  in 
some  such  deep,  chaste  language  as  Milton 
would  have  made  them  of,  Tait  should  be 
enriched  with  verses  all  about  our  sober  sweet- 
hearting  under  that  star,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
the  plants  that  clustered  at  the  window-seat.  Or 
a  painter  should  do  it:  how  we  stood  up  together 
in  the  leafy  recess;  how  Mary's  soft,  confiding  arms 
were  thrown  round  my  shoulders ;  how  her  head, 
with  all  the  lovingthoughtsin  it,  was  laid  close  upon 
my  breast,  where  my  heart  heard  them  all  croon- 
ing their  low  song;  how  the  broad  light-in-dark- 
ness  of  the  firmament,  now  so  high,  so  blue,  swam 
on  her  calm  face,  and  the  starlight  in  the  depths 
of  her  eyes;  how  that  same  unmanly  heart  of  mine 
swelled  and  utterly  broke  down  as  thus  I  held  and 
beheld  her,  playing,  meanwhile,  with  the  tassels 
on  her  waist.  0  Mary !  slumbering,  now  this 
year  and  a  day,  in  your  grand,  cold  mausoleum  at 
Plorence,  how  long  in  your  palaces  did  the 
remembrance  of  that  last  hour  remain  with  you ! 
— ^how  often  did  you  try  to  recollect  tho  tone  and 
measure  of  its  loving  thoughts ! 


The  still  air  allowed  us  to  hear  the  village- 
clock  chime  nine  as  we  stood  in  the  porch,  and  I 
took  leave. 

"  Dear  Mary,  good  night !" 

**  God  bless  you,  dear  Richard  !  Mind,  you  are 
not  to  be  three  weeks  away  next  time ;  and — 0 
Richard!  do  you  think  anything  can  divide  our 
love  or  our  lives  ?" 

"  I  do  hope  that  is  not  appointed  among  the 
things  to  be !" 

Her  hand  dropped  from  mine,  listless,  irresolute, 
unsatisfied ;  and,  with  another  '*  Good  night,"  we 
parted. 

So  much  in  detail — for  so  much  I  love  to  tell. 

Turning  an  angle  of  the  road,  I  saw  in  the  dim 
distance  the  figure  of  a  man — I  might  have  said, 
of  majesty.  Tall  he  seemed  then ;  but  he  ap- 
peared taller  and  taller  as  he  approached,  with  a 
noble  stride,  and  shrouded  in  his  own  thoughts. 
As  he  passed  me,  his  eyes  flashing  and  alive  with 
genius,  his  hair  waving  from  his  disdaining  fore- 
head, pride  on  his  face  and  a  cruel  gloom,  I  felt 
in  my  heart  that  this  was  Comari,  and  could  have 
sworn  that  I  had  known  him  a  hundred  yean. 
What  I  was  familiar  with,  however,  was  doubt- 
loss  only  an  idea,  which  this  strange  man  exactly 
represented ;  for,  from  that  day  to  this,  I  have  no 
other  personation  for  the  fallen  who  fell  with  the 
Son  of  the  Morning. 

Arrived  at  homo,  I  went  immediately  to  bed, 
where  aid  of  dreams  had  I  none.  Rising  late,  I 
found  a  letter  from  my  dear  old  mother  (rest  her 
soul !)  begging  my  instant  presence  in  Devonshire. 
A  younger  brother,  the  pride  and  hope  of  our 
family,  and  now  its  ornament,  had  grown  wild 
lately,  and  had  just  indulged  in  an  escapade 
which  (in  the  course  it  was  taking)  was  likely  t» 
ruin  his  prospects  and  disgrace  us  all.  Writing 
a  few  lines  to  Mary,  the  best  I  could  conceive,  I 
posted  down,  and  speedily  found  myself  ove^ 
whelmed  in  a  most  anxious  business.  All  time, 
all  thought,  all  eflbrt  possible  were  immediately 
necessary,  with  my  heart-broken  mother  looking 
on.  I  plunged  into  it,  of  course ;  and  for  dap  and 
nights  never  slept.  Feebly  do  I  offer  this  excuse 
for  writing  but  one  curt  letter  to  Mary — and  that 
Heaven  knows  how  incoherent.  I  never  heard 
from  Mary  at  all. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  month,  or  thereabout, 
I  and  my  friends  had  succeeded,  and  all  was  well 
again.  Wearied  by  an  incessant  strain  of  anxiety 
and  labour  for  more  than  a  month,  and  shocked 
by  the  recussion  of  peace,  I  passed  two  days  of 
rest  among  the  lanes  of  Devon,  and  then  retunied, 
all  my  anxiety  about  Mary  again  aroused.  But  a 
night  passed  at  my  old  familiar  lodgings  removed 
all  that  anxiety ;  for  everything  looked  so  calm 
and  sunny,  and  so  exactly  like  what  I  had  opened 
my  eyes  upon  all  the  summer  before  the  Devon- 
shire journey,  that  the  last  anxious  month  seemed 
past  like  a  dream  of  the  night,  and  my  visit  to 
Ferryford  an  event  of  yesterday.  A  gentle  rain 
had  been  falling  all  through  the  night ;  and  the 
air  was  fresh  and  bright,  and  my  favourite  wind 
blew  in  soft  eddies,  as  I  started  once  more,  with 
a  light  heart,  for  Mary's  abode. 
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It  was  about  twelve  o'clock,  but  the  morning 
was  jret  fresb  as  dawu,  when  the  stolid  Brown, 
8w<3eping  fallen  leaves  from  the  paths,  with  the 
lir.  at  least,  of  a  philosopher  and  moralist,  ad- 
mitted me  at  a  rear  gate.  "  'Morning,  Sir,"  said 
Brown ;  **  Good  morning,  Brown,"  I  answered. 
"  Ah,  such  is  life !  such  is  life,  Sir !  "  sighed  the 
gardener,  as  he  returned  to  his  broom,  with  an 
lir  of  concern  which  certainly  showed  great 
icpth  of  reflection,  if  it  were  caused  by  the  fallen 
leaves.  A  minute  brought  me  to  the  house.  A 
loor  was  open,  and  I  went  in.  All  the  doors 
wrere  open ;  and,  walking  heavily,  I  entered  one 
room  and  another,  and  every  one  as  stiU  as  the 
chambers  of  the  Pyramids.  Dense  was  the  silence 
uid  ponderable :  it  weighed  sensibly  upon  me  as 
r  passed  from  room  to  room,  an  echo  answering 
gloomily  at  every  heavier  footfall,  as  if  angry  at 
being  compelled  to  speak.  I  felt  my  face  grow 
pale  when  I  left  the  room  which  had  last  seen 
Ifary  and  me  together;  and,  thi'ee  stairs  at  a  stride, 
[  went  up  into  the  library  to  see  if  tluit  room, 
usually  so  jealously  sealed,  were  open  and  silent 
fcoo.  The  door  stood  ajar.  I  looked  in ;  and 
there  sat  my  noble  friend,  Mary's  father,  seated 
it  the  table  with  his  head  bowed  upon  his  joined 
hands. 

"  Mr.  Sylvester ! "  I  exclaimed  with  an  effort, 
my  hand  still  upon  the  lock. 

He  lifted  his  head  in  quiet  alarm,  and  per- 
ceiving who  had  spoken,  rose  instantly,  and 
rahbed  his  hands  together  with  a  show  of  satisfac- 
tion very  forlorn  in  contrast  with  his  flushed 
cheek  and  faltering  voice,  as  he  answered,  '*  Is  it 
yon,  Saville  ?  Pray  come  in,  my  dear  boy  ! "  In 
an  instant,  all  the  broad  dignity  and  calm  which 
marked  him  from  the  thousand  returned,  though 
an  unusual  air  of  abstraction  and  the  quivering  of 
his  fine  nostrils  still  remained  to  attest  the 
presence  of  strong  emotion. 

"Where  is  Mary.>"  I  asked— full  of  one 
anxiety,  but  affecting  to  be  calm  like  himself. 

"  Mary,  Mary!  "  he  vaguely  replied,  taking  up 
a  hook  and  turning  over  the  leaves  with  an  as- 
sumption of  deep  interest,  a  stratagem  transparent 
as  a  child's  who  first  learns  to  equivocate; 
"  Mary  }  "  said  he.  I  waited,  looking  at  him. 
He  bent  his  brow  hard  over  his  eyes,  like  a  dili- 
gent student — ^a  student  who  had  mastered  so 
little  of  deceit  that  he  thought  that  expedient 
would  cover  the  tears  swimming  in  his  proud 
eyes.  A  long  silence  ensued,  broken  only  by  the 
harsh  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  the  book  he  held. 

"  And  where  is  Mrs.  Sylvester?" 

*'  Dead,  Sir !"  exclaimed  the  pastor,  his  large 
voice  suddenly  ringing  out  like  a  trumpet.  "  Dead, 
Sir ! — ^if  her  strength  is  one  whit  less  than  mine, 
— ^if  her  heart  is  softer  than  mine — if  her  pride  or 
her  love  are  greater  than  mine — or  yours!  0 
Richard—!" 

The  last  words  were  like  a  woman's.  His 
frame  shook  in  a  gust  of  emotion,  and  he  pace^ 
up  and  down  the  room  with  hands  clasped,  an^ 
bis  face  turned  ever  towards  the  wall. 


to  see  him  so  thoroughly  broken  down.  Presently 
Mr.  Sylvester  more  calmly  approached  the  window, 
opened  the  sash,  and  called  '* Brown!  Brown!" 
The  gardener  made  his  appearance  beneath  the 
window. 

"  AVhat  are  you  up  to,  there  ?"  asked  his  master 
in  a  fierce  tone :  only  another  mask. 

"  Sweeping  the  dead  leaves.  Sir,  that's  fell  out 
towards  the  back  road.  Sir." 

"  And  what  do  you  want  to  sweep  there  for, 
eh  ?  WTiy  don't  you  sweep  round  at  the  other 
side  of  the  house  ? 

The  man  looked  up,  amazed  at  such  an  address, 
and  wondering  with  me,  perhaps,  what  special 
interest  he  could  have  taken  so  suddenly  in  the 
other  side  of  the  house.  Unquestioning,  however, 
the  man  went  slowly  round  to  the  other  side ;  his 
master  following  him  with  a  suspicious  look  till 
he  had  disappeared.  Then  putting  on  his  hat, 
(it  lay  upon  his  inkstand)  and  handing  me  mine,  he 
touched  my  arm  in  token  to  follow,  and  went  out 
into  the  garden.  Puzzled  and  alarmed,  I  fol- 
lowed him  down  several  paths  till  we  came  to 
one  broader  than  the  rest,  which  led  into  the 
public  road.  Stopping  at  the  entrance  to  this 
path,  the  old  man  cast  a  hasty  glance  about  him, 
and  then  falling  on  his  knees  upon  the  moist  earth, 
he  pointed  to  a  footprint,  and  cried — 

*'  Saville  !  whose  foot — Richard,  whoss  foot- 
print is  that  r" 

**  Mary's !" 

*' Mary  Sylvester's!  She's  gone,  Dick!  she's 
gone.  The  returning  footstep  we  shall  never  see, 
in  all  the  world." 

Down  sank  my  heart  through  the  seven  heavens 
of  hope,  dull  and  dead.  What  had  I  to  say  ?  I 
picked  up  a  leaf  which  lay  in  the  footprint — ^not  as 
if  I  cared  for  it,  and  slowly  we  re-entered  the 
house. 

'*.  Search,  pursuit — it's  all  useless,  Richard," 
said  one  stricken  man  to  the  other,  when  they 
had  sat  or  paced  the  room  for  a  long  time  in 
silence.  **I  have  had  the  courage  to  tell  you 
this,  but  something  remains  which  I  am  afraid  I 
am  not  equal  to.  Take  this  packet  home — don't 
break  it  here — and  come  to-morrow  and  tell  me 
what  it  contains.  Good-bye,  and  for  God's  sake 
don't  blame  me .'" 

I  went  home  with  my  packet,  stunned  with 
grief,  and  there  it  lay,  unopened,  upon  my  table 
till  the  lamp  was  lit.  Then  with  trembling  hands 
I  broke  the  seal,  and  six  or  seven  letters,  addressed 
to  me,  fell  before  my  sight.  Fate,  then,  had  used 
against  me  the  dull  and  wretched  expedient  of 
story-tellers,  and  made  misery  wholesale  with  an 
intercepted  letter. 

It  was  thus.  At  the  outset  of  the  unfortunate 
business  which  called  me  away,  I  had  written  to 
Mr.  Sylvester,  relating  it  all,  and  begging  his  ad- 
And  what  did  he  ?    Knowing  that  the  hap- 
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with  giving  mc  curt  assurances,  in  postscripts,  of 
her  remembrance,  and  of  that  ease  of  heart  which 
did  not  exist. 

0  Mary !  If  these  letters,  read  so  often  by 
firelight  and  lamplight  (as  now  again),  and  never 
once  by  the  light  of  day,  might  be  printed,  what 
a  history  then  would  this  story  be  !  If  I  dared 
to  give  up  to  the  harlotry  of  print  all  the  sobbing 
sentences  of  this  first  letter,  all  the  wild  crying 
of  this  last  —  anger  and  sorrow,  pride  and 
sorrow,  love  and  sorrow,  desperation  and 
sorrow — and  mark  the  stages  towards  all  this  of 
these  letters  that  lie  between — ^what  would  be- 
come of  the  false  and  wretched  Werterian  woes 
that  go  groaning  in  the  books  ?  Here  they  lie, 
however,  sacred  as  your  tomb ;  and  no  one  shall 
know  them,  not  even  those  who  speak  lightly  of 
Mary  Sylvester.  To  me  they  are  sufficient  wit- 
nesses— to  me,  and  to  Him  who  can  read  them  in 
the  dark ;  and  well  I  know,  by  those  who  have 


seen  her,  gemmed,  and  radiant,  and  a  shadow,  that 
she  went  longing  into  the  very  gates  of  death  that 
such  witnesses  were  mine.  Have  I  not  been  told 
of  the  fever-brightened  eyes  that  for  ever  looked 
out  as  if  upon  some  for  horizon,  never  turning 
them  away  ?  Home,  home ! — ^poor  bird,  fascinated, 
bewildered  away  from  it — who  shall  ever  say 
how? — ^this  was  what  you  looked  upon  in  the 
far  horizon ;  and  the  good  mother,  and  the  doll 
mathematician  whom  you  loved,  and  the  noUe 
father — ^his  head  whitening  surely  in  the  winter 
that  never  is  past,  and  the  rain  over  and  gone. 
And  what  were  our  griefs  to  this  }  Thine  the 
part,  dear  Mary — young,  innocent,  beautiful,  as 
I  remember  you,  stan^g  with  tlie  fruit-laden 
vine- leaves  half  up  to  your  bosom — thine  the  part 
to  go  scourged  by  unrelenting  Fates  through  the 
fire — to  suffer,  alone  and  far  fr^m  us,  our  sufferingt 
and  thine  own.  Let  me  be  thankful  that  these  at 
least  are  past,  and  their  bitterness  over  and  gone, 


CHURCH  REFORM  AND  CONVOCATION. 


"While  the  cause  of  University  Reform,  obstructed  i 
by  the  indolence  and  selfish  prejudices  of  academic  ' 
officials,  has  made  but  little  progress  during  the 
late  session,  the  Church,  with  a  praiseworthy  en- 
lightenment, the  more  grateful  as  it  was  unlookcd 
for,  has  commenced  the  arduous  task  of  self-pur- 
gation. It  had  been  thought  by  many,  that  the 
great  changes  necessary  in  her  organisation 
would,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Universities,  have  to 
be  forced  upon  them  by  the  civil  power ;  but  we 
trust,  ftt)m  the  spirit  with  which  Convocation  has 
entered  upon '  the  work,  that  Parliament  will 
merely  be  called  upon  to  confirm  its  arrangements, 
not  to  commence  or  compel  tiieir  adoption.  That 
such  should  be  the  result  cannot  but  be  wished  by 
all  who  desire  Church  Reform,  not  merely  in 
theory,  but  in  active  practice ;  for  we  have  only 
to  turn  to  the  journals  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission for  proof,  that  enactments,  forced  by  ex- 
ternal power  upon  a  reluctant  body  and  adminis- 
tered by  unwilling  agents,  will  never  produce  any 
substantial  benefits. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  Con- 
vocation "  to  consider,  whether  the  great  increase 
and  present  condition  of  the  population  do  not 
make  some,  and  if  so  what,  adaptations  of  the 
Church's  rules  needful  to  enable  her  to  meet  their 
spiritual  necessities,"  sets  out  by  admitting 
the  existing  religious  destitution,  and  suggests 
a  modification  of  the  existing  regulations,  both 
as  to  the  Church  services  and  the  present 
ministerial  agency.  "With  regard  to  the  first,  it 
takes  the  hint  given  in  the  report  of  the  Religious 
Worship  Census,  and  recommends  shorter  but 
more  frequent  services.  This  it  proposes  to  effect 
by  the  division  of  the  morning  service  into  two  or 
even  three  portions,  the  publication  of  an  additional 
evening  service  for  the  use  of  those  churches  where 


both  afternoon  and  evening  worship  is  perfonned, 
and  the  appointment  of  various  forms  of  prayer 
for  weekdays,  having  reference  to  Divine  judg- 
ments, missionary  exertions,  catechising,  and  other 
occasions.  The  length  of  Morning  Prayer  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  complaint,  even  with  de- 
cidedly serious  persons,  and  very  fitjquently  fonna 
an  excuse  with  others  for  want  of  attention  or 
absence  from  church.  Certain  it  is  that  a  serrice 
of  two  hours  or  longer,  is  more  than  most  people 
can  pay  attention  to,  with  any  degree  of 
comfort ;  and  even  were  this  the  only  reason,  there 
would  be  sufficient  grounds  for  alteration.  There 
is  the  less  danger  of  mutilating  the  Liturgy  by 
curtailment,  when  we  consider  that  the  preseat 
service  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  three  entirely  dis- 
tinct ones — the  Morning  Prayer,  the  Litany,  and 
the  Communion  Service,  and  that  the  present 
mode  of  using  all  three  together,  gives  rise  to 
many  repetitions,  which  coidd  never  have  been 
intended  by  the  compilers  of  the  Prayer-BocAf 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  objectiona 
urged  against  it  by  Nonoonfonnists. 

Rut  it  is  not  so  much  as  a  relief  to  persons 
now  in  the  habit  of  attending  Divine  worship, 
that  amendment  in  this  respect  is  derarahle,  as 
to  give,  by  an  increased  number  of  services, 
greater  opportunities  of  attendance  to  those 
who  are  at  present  prevented.  "  When  it  ia 
considered,"  says  the  Census  Report,  "  that 
there  are  probably  as  many  as  25,000  edifices  (of 
all  denominations)  specially  devoted  to  religiona 
worship,  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  unfold 
their  doors  on  one  day  only  out  of  every  seven, 
that  many  even  then  are  only  opened  for  perhaps 
a  couple  of  hours — ^there  seems  to  be  a  prodigality 
of  means  as  compared  with  ends  which  fomhly 
suggests  the  idea  of  waste."     Cases  must  occur 
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to  every  one,  of  persons  who  both  could  and 
would  attend  church  during  the  week,  were  the 
services  shorter,  so  as  not  to  require  too  protracted 
attention  after  their  daily  toil,  and  held  at  such 
an  hour  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  secular 
avocations.  We  should  say  that  about  eight  in 
the  evening  would  best  suit  the  majority  of  the 
operative  class,  the  whole  service  not  to  exceed 
an  hour,  and  to  consist  of  a  prayer,  a  hymn,  a 
Scripture  lesson,  and  a  short  practical  expo- 
sition. We  remember  once  accompanying  a 
clerical  friend  to  a  service  of  this  land  which 
he  had  established  in  a  neglected  and  igno- 
rant district.  It  was  conducted  in  the  way  we 
have  suggested,  and  seldom  exceeded  the  hour. 
The  topics  selected  for  exposition  were  generally 
a  parable  or  miracle,  handled  in  a  familiar  though 
•serious  manner,  and  which,  from  the  opportunities 
they  afford  for  illustrations  drawn  from  evyy- 
day  life,  seem  peculiarly  adapted  for  an  illiterate 
auditory.  There  are  many  such  services  esta- 
blished in  different  districts,  both  urban  and 
rural,  but  owing  to  the  absurd  state  of  the  eccle- 
siastical law,  the  church  cannot  be  used  for  the 
purpose  except  the  whole  regular  service  is  per- 
formed; and  thus  these  useful  assemblies  have 
frequently  to  be  held  in  a  smtdl  cottage-parlour, 
while  the  building  erected  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  religious  worship  stands  unoccupied  horn 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  Where  the  church  is 
inconveniently  situated,  of  course  other  places 
would  have  to  be  licensed;  but  it  is  certainly 
absurd  that  mere  formal  scruples  should  condemn 
it  to  utter  usclessness  for  six  days  out  of  the 
seven. 

But  although  week-day  services  are  very  use- 
ful, yet  they  will  ever  be  merely  preparatory  and 
subordinate  to  those  of  the  Sabbath,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably on  that  day  that  the  most  salutary  results 
may  bo  expected  from  alteration.  The  Census 
seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  true  cause,  when  it 
blames  the  pew  system  for  much  of  the  inattention 
of  the  masses  to  religion.  We  use  the  term  in- 
attention, because  we  think  that  word  expresses 
best  the  state  of  the  operative  mind  in  religious 
matters.  They  do  not  hate  them  or  scoff  at  them ; 
there  are  few  professed  Atheists  among  them ;  they 
mmply  never  think  of  them.  To  hate  or  scoff  at 
anything,  you  must  feel  some  interest  in  it ;  and 
the  working-classes  generally  feel  as  much  and 
think  as  much  about  religion  as  they  do 
about  the  politics  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
**  They  are,"  to  quote  from  the  Report,  "  uncon- 
scious Secularists — engrossed  by  the  demands,  the 
trials,  or  the  pleasures  of  the  passing  hour,  and 
ignorant  or  careless  of  a  future."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  pew  system  has  helped  to  cause  a 
great  deal  of  this  indifference.  From  the  distinc- 
tion pews  make  between  rich  and  poor,  the  small 
number  of  free-seats,  and  the  inconvenient  and 
almost  insulting  situation  in  which  they  are 
too  frequently  placed,  working-men  are  easily 
led  to  believe  that  their  presence  at  church  is  no 
more  desired  by  their  superiors  and  the  clergy 
than  it  would  be  at  the  Opera  or  Almack*s.    Ouj, 
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income  can  be  secured  to  the  minister  from  other 
sources,  all  pews  should  be  done  away  with,  and 
the  whole  area  left  open,  as  on  the  Continent. 
But  perhaps  this  would  be  impracticable  with  our 
present  prejudices,  and  the  most  desirable  com- 
promise seems  to  be  the  one  suggested  by 
the  Committee  of  Convocation,  viz.,  "that  aU 
such  sittings,  where  practicable,  should  be  made 
free  for  at  least  one  service  in  ike  day ;  and  that 
the  whole  should  be  made  to  possess  the  same  • 
character  as  regards  appearance  and  convenience." 
Such  services  would  certainly  destroy  much  of  the 
evil  of  the  pew  system,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  popular  notion  of  the  indifference  of  the 
clergy  to  a  class  from  which  they  derive  no  pecu- 
niary advantage. 

The  appointment  of  special  services  for  mis- 
sions, schools,  and  other  objects,  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  has  been  too  long  the  reproach 
of  the  Church  of  England,  that  whatever  great 
efforts  may  have  been  made  by  individuals  in 
her  communion,  either  to  spread  the  Gospel  abroad 
or  at  home,  they  have  not  received  her  sanction 
as  a  body,  or  at  least  have  not  been  recognised 
by  the  promulgation  of  forms  of  prayer  for 
their  success.  We  trust  this  reproach  may  cease. 
Were  the  different  Church  societies  under  proper 
ecclesiastical  control,  we  should  be  spared  the 
pain  of  witnessing  the  unseemly  contentions 
which  at  present  so  often  arise  in  associations 
established  for  the  same  purpose  and  professing 
to  belong  to  the  same  religious  body,  A  form  of 
prayer,  authorised  by  the  Church  for  use  on 
the  anniversaries  of  such  societies  as  should  be 
officially  recognised  and  countenanced  by  her, 
would  perhaps  tend  ti>  prevent  these  bodies  in- 
dulging in  the  mutual^  recrimination  we  have  so 
often  been  spectators  of,  since  each  would  have 
its  orthodoxy  admitted  by  a  tribunal  to  which  all 
professed  reverence.  * 

We  now  approach  the  second  and  far  more 
important  branch  of  the  proposed  reforms, 
viz. — in  the  ministerial  agency  now  em- 
ployed. It  is  all  very  well  to  increase  the 
number  of  services,  but,  to  ensure  their  producing 
any  effect,  we  must  increase  the  number  of  men. 
The  way  must  be  prepared  for  them  by  house-to- 
house  visitation,  by  street-preaching,  by  cate- 
chising, and  other  means  of  awakening  the  inert 
and  sluggish  mass  to  some  interest  in  religion. 
Religion  must  be  brought  home  to  the  hearths  of 
the  people.  The  Church  must  seek  them,  before 
they  will  seek  the  Church.  Public  worship  is  for 
those  who  make  some  profession  of  religion.  Men 
professing  none  at  all  will  never  enter  a  sacred 
building,  were  the  opportunities  tenfold  what  they 
are.  The  most  powerful  agent  in  political  agita- 
tion is  not  the  transient  excitement  of  partisan 
public  meetings,  but  the  pamphlet,  the  newspaper 
article,  or  the  wcYL-limed  conversation.  A  party 
may  be  attached  more  tenly  to  their  principles 
by  the  former,  but  they  atti  baptised  into  them 
W  the  latter.  'IVc  OA^orcnt  voluntary  bodies 
Jcia   to    liixvo     \v««^^  ^^^*«^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  equally 
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confession  and  her  Mendicant  friars.  The  Chnrch 
of  England  alone  has  no  means  of  arresting  the 
attention  of  the  Pagan  hordes  entrustc<l  to  her 
care.  In  rural  districts,  where  the  clergyman  is 
known  to  all,  there  is  a  possibility  of  house-to- 
house  visitation,  and  in  such  localities  the  lai^e  or 
small  attendance  of  the  labouring  class  at  church 
is  a  pretty  good  index  of  the  way  in  which  the 
pastoral  duties  are  performed ;  but  among  large 
populations,  where  this  is  physically  imprac- 
ticable, the  parochial  system  is  virtually  de- 
stroyed, and  ministerial  influence  conflned  to 
the  actual  congregation.  There  are  three  means 
w^hich  the  committee  projwse  adopting  to 
meet  this  pressing  want — the  increase  of  the 
regularly  educated  and  ordained  ministry,  the 
creation  of  an  inferior  and  probationary  class 
of  deacons,  and  the  employment  of  organised 
lay  assistants.  On  the  firat  head,  their  Re- 
port, after  deploring  the  irreligious  state  of  the 
urban  population,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  pre- 
sent staff  of  clergy,  says:  *'  Wo  would  suggest  the 
placing  in  the  midst  of  such  a  population  clergy- 
men who  might,  with  a  view  to  economy,  Chiis- 
tian  fellowship,  and  united  prayers  and  action, 
live  together,  minister  in  one  centre  church,  and, 
with  due  regard  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  might 
labour  around  it  in  preaching,  exhorting,  visit- 
ing the  sick  and  poor  at  their  own  houses, 
and  superintending  schools.  Wo  think  it  would 
be  desirable  that  men  possessed  of  needful 
gifts  for  this  work  shoidd  be  especially  en- 
couraged to  undertake  it  for  a  time,  and  be  recog- 
nised as  having  a  special  claim  for  preferment  out 
of  public  patronage  in  less  laborious  spheres  after 

a  term  of  service We  believe,  further, 

that  the  due  action  of  the  Church's  missionary 
ofiice  amongst  the  home  population  would  be  pro- 
moted, if  a  body  of  clergy  were  organised  for  the 
special  work  of  preaching  and  exhorting,  under 
the  bishop's  sanction,  throughout  his  diocese. 
Such  clergy  might  most  properly  bo  connected 
with  the  cathedral  church,  and  might  be  licensed 
by  the  bishop  for  temporary  service  in  parishes 
where  their  presence  was  desired  by  the  parochial 
clergy."  We  take  tliis  as  a  gentle  hint,  that  the 
chapter  revenues  maybe  put  to  some  better  use  than 
that  of  supporting  a  few  drones  whose  wealth 
and  idleness  is  a  national  scandal.  When 
we  consider  that  these  revenues  exceed  360,000/. 
a-year,  and  that  it  would  be  hard,  even  for 
the  recipients  themselves,  to  define  what  are 
the  duties  annexed  to  their  receipt,  few  will 
regret  any  measures  which  may  make  this  large 
sum  available  for  its  original  purpose — a  mis- 
sioniuy  fund  for  the  support  of  men  labouring  in 
districts  not  yet  brought  into  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  consequently  possessing  no  regular 
orgimised  ministry.  The  hint  is  very  gentle,  but 
we  trust  it  may  have  some  good  effect ;  and  we 
Bee  that  the  Cathedral  Commission  has  also  some 
good,  though  rather  timid,  remarks  on  the  same 
subject.  WTiatovcr  reform  is  made  on  this  point 
must  be  radical;  no  half-measures  will  do; 
tbo  whole  of  the  present  capitular  system 
must    be    awopt    away,    and    alter    "i^toxitov!^^ 


for  the  due  solemnisation  of   service  and   tha 
preservation   of    the  cathedral  fabric,    the  en- 
tiro    surplus  must    be  applied    to   increase  the 
efficiency  and  numbers  of  the  working  clergy. 
It    is    no   use  trying    to    amend  it;    it  is   so 
utterly  corrupt  and  disgraceful,  that  all  attempts 
at   doing    so    have    left    its    evils    unremoved, 
and  have  merely  brought  scandal  on  the  Church 
by  the  enormities  they  disclosed.     We  do  not 
agree  with  so  much  of  the  committee's  Beport  af 
advises  the  formation  of  groups  of  ministers  to 
live  and  labour  in  common.     Besides  the  pre- 
judices which  such  a  scheme  would  naturally  pro- 
voke by  its  resemblance  to  monachism,  we  think 
that  single  labourers,  widely  and  plentifully  di»- 
perscd,  would  be  far  more  useful.     They  would 
not  be  so  likely  to  excite   the  jealousy  of  the 
ordinary  clergy,  and  would  feel  an  individual  in- 
te^K^st  in  the  success   of  their  labours  which  it 
would  bo  impossible  for  them  as  mere  members 
of  an  association  to  possess.     This,  however,  is  a 
mere  matter  of  detail,  and  could  easily  be  arranged 
were  the  general  principle  once  admitted,  of  ap- 
I)lying  capitular  foimdations  and  patronage  to 
these  purposes. 

The  proposed  creation  of  a  subordinate  class  of 
clergy  as  assistants  to  the  existing  incumbents,  is 
better  calculated  to  be  effective  than  even  an  in- 
creased number  of  regularly-ordained  men.  Ma- 
caulay  has  observed,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  dissent  from  the  English  Church  has 
not  been  because  the  seceders  condemned  Her  for- 
mularies or  her  connexion  with  the  State,  but 
because  of  the  costly  education  and  formal 
discipline  she  requires  from  her  ministers  having 
prevented  men  of  zeal  and  piety,  though  perhaps 
of  temperaments  too  warm  to  bear  strict  rule, 
from  teaching  in  her  pale.  Contrasting  her  con- 
duct in  this  respect  with  that  of  the  Roman 
Church,  he  says : — 

Place  Ignatius  Loyola  at  Oxford.  He  is  certain  to 
become  the  head  of  a  formidable  secession.  Place  John 
Wesley  at  Rome.  He  is  certain  to  be  the  first  General  of 
a  new  society  devoted  to  the  interests  and  honour  of  tbe 
Church.  Place  St.  Theresa  in  London.  Her  wtiem 
enthusiasm  ferments  into  madness,  not  mitinctured  with 
craft.  She  becomes  the  prophetess,  the  mother  of  the 
fiiithful,  holds  disputations  with  the  devil,  issues  sealed 
pardons  to  her  adorers,  and  lies-in  of  the  Shilob.  Pb(» 
Joanna  Southcote  at  Rome.  She  founds  an  order  of  Bare- 
footed Carmelites,  every  one  of  whom  is  ready  to  fufltf 
martyrdom  for  the  Church ; — a  solemn  service  is  instituUd 
to  her  memory,  and  her  statue,  placed  over  the  holy  wXa, 
strikes  the  eye  of  every  stranger  who  enters  St.  Peter's. 

The  Church  of  Rome  enlists  zeal  on  her  side. 
The  Church  of  England,  in  all  the  pride  of  endow- 
ment and  respectability,  disdains  it,  and  convert* 
a  useful  ally  into  a  dangerous  foe. 

We  would  not,  however,  have  it  supposed  that 
we  undervalue  a  highly- educated  clergy.  Yst 
from  it :  on  the  contrar}-,  we  consider  such  the 
only  means  of  preventing  dangerous  religious  in- 
novations, and  the  only  surety  against  the  altacb 
to  which  all  scriptural  doctrines  are  exposed  from 
the  heresies  which  may  chance  to  be  popular  at  a 
paiticular  period.  What  we  wisli  is,  merely  the 
^ioCusLou  of  some  of  the  aggressive  energy  of 
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democracy  into  a  body  whose  tendencies  are  at 
present  too  unbending  and  exclusive.  To  its 
aristocratic  character  the  Church,  no  doubt,  owes 
the  retention  of  the  sumo  doctrines  and  fonnu- 
laries  for  three  centuries,  unaltered  by  the 
Komanising  views  prevalent  in  the  reigns  of  the 
first  and  second  Charles,  or  the  latitudinarian  and 
infidel  doctrines  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Deter- 
mined and  protracted  as  have  been  the  assaults 
made  upon  her,  yet  the  tenacity  with  which  her 
Articles  have  been  adhered  to,  and  the  superior 
education  of  her  clergy,  have  preserved  her  from 
attacks  which  would  have  overwhelmed  a  more  de- 
mocratic and  impulsive  body.  Nothing  is  more  to 
be  deplored  than  hasty  and  ill-considered  change 
in  the  fundamental  teneU  of  a  church  which,  if 
scriptural,  ought  to  remain  for  ever  unaflected  by 
all  the  alterations  of  popular  feeling.  But  the 
means  by  which  those  tenets  are  to  be  set  forth 
must  vary  with  the  age ;  and  it  is  precisely  in 
this  respect  that  the  Church  of  England  exhibits 
the  usual  d(;fects  of  aristocratic  institutions — 
aversion  to  zeal,  which  they  style  fanaticism,  un- 
consciousness of  altercfl  times  and  circumstances, 
and  a  wish  to  appropriate  honour  and  emolument 
to  a  select  cLiss.  Such  an  organisation  can  never 
act  "^'ith  effect,  either  to  extend  its  sway  or  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  those  indifferent  or  opposed 
to  it.  It  arms  that  zeid  against  it  which 
might  have  formed  its  most  eflicient  weapon, 
and  evoking  no  sympathy  from  the  strong 
affections  of  our  nature,  if  it  avoid  hatred, 
it  never  excites  love.  The  beau-ideal  of  a  mi- 
nistry would  be  one  tmiting  the  caution  and  con- 
servative spirit  of  an  educated  class  to  the  fervour 
and  popularity  of  an  inferior  one ;  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  its  division  into  two  distinct  corps'; 
the  lower  one  ha\dng  its  assigned  duty  and  acting 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  other. 
The  nucleus  of  such  a  corps  exists  at  the  present 
moment,  and  needs  but  to  be  recognised  and  ex- 
tended as  a  co-legitimate,  though  subordinate,  part 
of  the  clerical  body.  Scripture-readers  perfonn 
in  many  places  much  of  the  ministerial  office,  and 
occupy  an  analogous  position  to  that  of  the  pro- 
posed deacons.  These  men  find  ready  access  to 
persons  and  scenes  where  no  regular  minister 
could  obtain  a  hearing.  As  a  body,  they  are  men 
of  untiring  energy,  fervent  piety,  and  considerable 
tact  in  introducing  sacred  subjects  to  their  hearers. 
Their  chief  fault  seems  to  be  an  occasionid 
exliibition,  in  some  instances,  of  too  strong 
a  controversiid  spirit.  This,  however,  might 
be  checked  by  proper  supervision.  Were  these 
men  engrafted  into  the  Church  as  a  distinct 
order,  it  would  not  be  with  a  view  to  supersede 
the  more  higlily-cultivated  clergj',  but  merely  to 
prepare  the  way  for  their  reception  amongst 
classes  hitherto  inaccessible.  Their  duties  would 
comprise  house-to-house  visitation,  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  open-air  preaching  where 
thought  ad-vdsable.  They  should  endeavour  to 
induce  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
and  to  attend  tliemselves  at  church  ;  to  keep  uj) 
religious  habits  among  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
after  leaving  school,  and  (not  the  least  importimt) 


to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  polemical  dis- 
cussion. Confined  to  these  limits,  they  need  not 
excite  the  jetdousy  of  the  parochial  clergy; 
springing  from  and  knowing  the  habits  of  the 
lower  classes,  they  would  not  be  viewed  with  the 
suspicion  and  reserve  that  generally  attends  the 
educated  minister.  Neither  would  they  them- 
selves feel  humbled  by  comparison  with  the  latter. 
From  the  most  deserving  of  their  body,  after  suf- 
ficient education  (the  means  of  which  should  be 
supplied  them  out  of  the  capitular  funds),  ought 
to  be  selected  that  fully-ordained  but  unattached 
clergy  already  alluded  to.  It  being  proposed  to 
reward  the  services  of  the  latter  with  a  share  of 
Church  ])atronage,  the  office  of  deacon  would  bo 
merely  the  lowest  step  in  the  ladder,  and  the 
working  men  of  the  Church  would  have  some 
prospect  of  an  old  age  of  competency  and  ease 
after  a  youth  and  manhood  of  spiritual  usefulness. 
The  employment  of  lay  agency  is  not  unnoticed. 
In  fact,  the  lleport  on  Gravamina  te  the  Lower 
House,  raises  the  question,  whether  the  new  deacons 
shall  be  wholly  set  apart  to  ministerial  functions, 
or,  like  the  Wesleyan  local  preachers,  be  allowed 
to  pursue  tlieir  secular  avocations.  We  do  not 
think  the  latter  course  at  all  desirable ;  for  besides 
having  a  general  notion  that  men,  to  succeed  in 
any  undertaking,  must  make  it  their  business,  and 
not  leave  it  to  their  leisure  hoiu^,  the  difficulty 
of  exercising  duo  control  over  so  independent  a 
body  would  be  very  great,  and  there  would  bo 
no  means  of  guarding  against  the  vagaries  of 
ignorance  and  fanaticism.  Such  a  body,  also,  could 
hardly  be  considered  a  part  of  the  clerical  order,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  towards  them 
the  system  of  promotion  before  alluded  to.  "We  can 
easily  divine  the  origin  of  these  wishes  for  an  unpaid 
ministry'.  They  arise  from  a  secret  reluctance 
to  appropriate  the  fat  prebendid  revenues  to  the 
support  of  the  working-men  of  the  Church.  There 
is  far  too  much  of  tliis  feeling  in  Convocation, 
and  it  will  continue  there  till  very  material 
changes  have  been  effected  in  its  component  parts. 
The  privileged  classes — liishops,  Deans,  and  Pre- 
bends— have  much  too  large  a  voice  in  that 
assembly,  while  the  parochial  incumbents  are 
most  inadequak^ly  represented,  and  the  assistant- 
curates  passed  over  altogether.  J3ut  Convocation 
errs  if  it  imagines  that  the  laity  of  the  Church  of 
l^lngland  will  contentedly  submit  to  see  her  sacred 
duties  entrusted  to  inexperienced  and  inefficient 
hands,  while  idle  drones  arc  enjoying  the  ample 
revenues  destined  by  the  piety  of  bygone  ages 
for  their  decent  and  creditable  performance.  They 
have  never  yet  refused  their  ser\'iees  where  they 
may  be  nKjuired  with  propriety.  In  Sunday- 
school  teaching,  in  district  visiting,  in  the  coHchj- 
tion  and  distribution  of  alms,  laymen  have  always 
been  prominent.  But  when,  in  addition  to  these 
laborious  duties,  they  are  required  to  assume 
clerical  fimctions  and  responsibilities,  we  hesitate 
not  to  say  they  neither  can  nor  will  undei*take 
them.  Tlieir  sj)here  is  very  properly  defined  in 
the  (icneral  lleport  of  Convocation  :  why  should  a 
Committee  of  only  the  liower  House  seek  unduly 
to  extend  it  ? 
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Tho  Committee  conclude  by  recommending  an 
increase  of  the  Episcopate.  We  certainly  think 
that,  if  bishops  are  any  use  at  all,  the  present  stafl' 
is  quite  inadequate.  A  bishop,  according  to  our 
notions,  ought  to  be  personally  acquainted  with 
each  of  his  clergy,  exercise  a  general  8uper>'ision 
over  their  conduct  and  doctrines,  be  their  Mend 
and  adviser  in  all  emergencies,  and  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  particular  requirements  of  each 
parish  in  his  diocese.  We  need  not  say,  that  as 
matters  now  are,  none  of  these  are  practicable. 
The  bishops  are  wealthy  peers,  spending  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  time  in  the  metropolis, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  great  majority  of  their 
clergy,  and  never  even  seeing  them,  except  at  a 
yisitation  sermon  or  a  contirmation.  Parlia- 
mentary attendance,  confirmations,  and  ordina- 
tions, take  up  their  whole  time ;  and  the  great  ex- 
tent of  most  of  the  dioceses  almost  precludes  even 
a  general  knowledge  of  their  religious  state.  Were 
the  number  of  bishops  increased,  of  course  the 
emoluments  of  each  would  decrease  in  inverse  ratio, 
and  the  seats  in  Parliament  would  not  long  survive 
the  reduced  income — results  which  the  Committee 
did  not  most  probably  foresee,  but  which  will  be 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  all  true  friends  of  the 
Establishment.  The  episcopal  revenues  are  not 
less  than  250,000/.  a-year,  divided  unequally  among 
twenty-eight  persons  whose  dioceses  are  likewise 
of  very  unequal  size ;  London  containing  2,143,330 
inhabitants,  while  Sodor  and  Man  has  only 
53,287.  The  number  of  clergy  is  about  18,000, 
and  of  benefices  11,777,  while  the  population  of 
England  is  17,927,609,  giving  an  average  to  each 
diocese  of  640,000  souls,  640  clergy,  and  425 
benefices.  This  is  a  far  higher  average  than  prevails 
either  in  Romanist  France  or  Lutheran  Sweden, 
"where  the  diocesan  populations  average  respect- 
ively 400,000  and  240,000.  The  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  has  one  bishop  for 
every  sixty  clergy.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
the  English  Episcopate  might  with  advan- 
tage be  increased  to  sixty,  each  having 
the  superintendence  of  300,000  souls  and  300 
clergy.  They  should  be  elected  by  the  clergy, 
and  receive  2,000/.  a-year — a  sum  greatly  ex- 
ceeding the  episcopal  incomes  either  of  America 
or  the  Continent.  The  Church,  in  consideration 
of  having  the  right  of  electing  its  own  dignitaries 
restored  to  it,  should  relinquish  its  Parliamentary 
seats,  excepting  the  two  Archbishops,  whose  pre- 
sence would  form  a  sufficient  recognition  of  her 
being  a  national  establishment.  We  defy  any 
one  to  point  out  a  single  case  in  English  his- 
tory where  the  presence  of  the  bishops  in  the 
House  of  Peers  has  produced  the  least  benefit  to 
the  Church.  Their  obstinate  bigotry  ruined  her 
in    the    days    of    Charles    the    First  j    and   in 


modem  days  we  have  but  to  turn  to  the  Division 
lists,  to  learn  that  tho  Ministry  of  the  time 
possess  no  more  constant  supporters  than  the 
right  reverend  fathers.  In  our  humble  opinion, 
nothing  has  brought  more  contempt  and  weak- 
ness on  the  Church  of  England  than  the  princely 
incomes,  palatial  residences  and  secular  powers  oi 
her  chief  officers.  Were  she  divested  of  this 
cumbrous  pomp  she  would  be  ten  thousand-fold 
repaid  for  it  by  the  increased  hold  she  would  have 
on  the  affections  of  her  children ;  her  dignitaries 
would  bestow  that  attention  on  their  dioceses 
which  they  now  devote  to  currying  favour  with  a 
minister  or  vying  in  magnificence  with  the  nobles 
of  the  land ;  her  clergy,  stimulated  by  the  kindlj 
counsel  and  constant  presence  of  their  bishop, 
would  grapple  more  stoutly  with  ignorance  and 
vice,  while  her  open  enemies  would  be  deprived 
of  one  of  their  most  formidable  weapons. 

We  now  close  our  remarks  on  the  Report.  Our 
readers  are  no  doubt  aware,  that  all  Convocation 
can  at  present  do  is  to  recommend.  To  give  its 
recommendations  any  force,  and  especially  to  make 
any  application  of  capitular  funds  to  general 
objects,  require  the  intervention  of  the  Legislature. 
We  might  make  many  observations  on  the  elec- 
tion and  powers  of  Convocation  itself,  but  space 
Ibrbids.  Yet  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Report  we  are  pleased.  We  are  glad 
to  see  the  Church  endeavouring  to  reform  her- 
self, and  trust  her  efforts  may  be  seconded  by- 
Parliament.  She  has  admitted  the  lamentable 
darkness  of  myriads  of  her  baptised  children ;  she 
has  also  admitted  the  incompetency  of  her  preaent 
organisation  to  remove  this  stain.  She  has, 
though  cautiously,  signified  her  willingness  to 
submit  to  vital  changes  to  obliterate  it ;  she  has 
suggested  the  only  means  available  for  the  pur- 
pose. Objections  have  been  made,  indeed,  in  some 
quarters,  to  the  abridged  services  and  the  new 
deacons,  as  imitating  the  Romish  missal  and  the 
Mendicant  liiars.  We  do  not  deny  it.  Bnt/asett 
ah  hoste  doceri.  No  church  has  as  yet  equalled  that 
of  Rome  in  the  arts  of  gaining  and  retaining  con- 
verts. She  knows  well  that  long  services  cause 
small  congregations,  and  she  consequently  makes 
them  short  and  frequent.  She  knows  also  the 
value  of  a  ministry  that  will  be  welcomed  in  the 
peasant's  cabin  and  the  alley  of  a  great  town, — and 
she  has  formed  such  an  one.  Let  Protestants 
adopt  the  serpent's  wisdom  while  they  reject  its 
venom.  Let  them  propagate  truth  by  the  same 
means  (whenever  lawful)  which  have  been  » 
successful  in  diffusing  falsehood.  So  may  "we 
hope  that,  under  the  blessing  of  tho  Almighty, 
more  lost  sheep  may  be  gathered  into  the  Gospel 
fold  than  ever  Capuchin  or  Jesuit  seduced  into 
eiTor.  S.  A.F. 
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The  two  main  agents  in  the  advancement  of 
national  prosperity  and  increase  of  national 
■wealth,  are  Capital  and  Lahour.  Each  of  these 
has  its  separate  functions,  duties,  and  rights ; 
and  each  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  other. 
It  is  self-evident  that  Capital  without  Labour  is 
barren,  and  can  eflfect  nothing ;  and  that  Labour 
without  Capital  is  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  bounded  by  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
labourer. 

Capital  is  the  excess  of  the  profits  of  Labour, 
over  and  above  what  is  required  for  the  support 
of  the  labourer.  It  is  also  the  result  of  superior 
skill,  iudustry,  or  economy;  and  is  therefore  an 
acquired,  and  not  a  natural  or  necessary  result  of 
Labour;  if  it  were  so,  we  should  sec  all  men 
acquiring  riches  by  their  labour,  which  is  iar 
from  being  the  case.  Capital  is,  therefore,  the 
creation  of  circumstances  which  place  it  in  an 
entirely  different  position  from  Labour.  This 
must  bo  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  think  or 
speak  on  the  subject ;  for,  although  these  two  are 
essential  to  each  o therms  welfare,  they  are  distinct 
and  separate  in  their  modes  of  operation,  claims, 
and  responsibilities. 

It  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  commercial 
success,  that  these  two  agents  should  enjoy  the 
most  perfect  freedom  of  action ;  that  they  should 
be  unfettered  by  any  legislation,  or  fiscal,  local  or 
social  restrictions ;  and  that  each  should  have  an 
action  perfectly  distinct  in  its  nature  and  results. 
For  although  both  may  have  the  same  general 
object — ^unitedly  to  produce  a  supply  to  meet  a 
demand — their  peculiar  and  individual  interests 
are  perfectly  independent  of  each  other.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  quite  possible  that,  from  acci- 
dental causes,  one  may,  for  a  time,  be  prospering, 
whilst  the  other  is  suffering.  This,  however,  is 
a  state  of  tilings  that  is  sure  to  bo  remedied  by 
the  natural  laws  of  commerce,  when  these  are 
allowed  to  operate.  Under  the  restrictive  system, 
this  anomalous  state  of  things  not  unfrequently 
existed  j  but  under  free  trade  it  is  impossible  for  it 
to  do  so  for  a  continuance.  The  laws  of  demand 
and  supply  being  now  left  to  their  unfettered 
operation,  they  act  as  the  regulators  of  commerce; 
and  no  permanent  infringement  can  be  made  upon 
their  prerogative  of  regulating  prices,  whether  in 
relation  to  the  wages  of  labour,  or  the  value  of 
commodities  the  product  of  labour. 

It  is  impossible  to  alter  or  interfere  with  this 
natural  arrangement  without  destroying  or  en- 
dangering the  prosperity  of  commercial  enter- 
jwise.  Labour,  as  the  producing  power,  must  be 
subject  for  its  remuneration  to  the  state  of  the 
labour  market.  Capital,  as  the  disposing  power, 
is  equally  subject  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  various 
markets  to  which  its  accumulated  stores  of  mer- 
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chandise  are  taken.  "Whilst,  however,  both  haVd 
one  common  object — the  production  of  an  article 
in  common  request — their  individual  interests  are 
perfectly  distinct,  and  can  never  admit  of  amal- 
gamation. 

Until  recently,  commerce  has  been  fettered  by 
legislative  enactments  and  fiscal  regulations,  mis- 
called "  Protection,'*  under  which  nothing  but 
the  indomitable  pcrsevenmce  of  the  people  could 
have  prevented  its  decline.  As  it  was,  some 
branches  of  our  foreign  commerce  remained 
stationary  for  nearly  hdf  a  century,  and  others 
were  almost  totally  shut  out  from  foreign  ports ; 
neither  increasing,  except  as  theincreaseof  our  own 
population  required.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
woollen  and  silk  manufactures ;  the  exports  of  the 
former  of  which  stood  at  four  millions  per  annum, 
or  thereabouts,  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  those 
of  the  latter  at  almost  nil.  But  since  the  measure 
of  1847  the  former  ha^  nearly  trebled,  and  the 
latter  risen  to  upwards  of  two  millions  per  annum. 
And  it  is  now  perfectly  apparent,  from  the  extra- 
ordinary results  of  free  trade,  that  the  measured 
wliich  were  formerly  adopted  for  the  protection 
and  benefit  of  commerce,  crippled  and  fettered  it 
in  its  operations. 

From  the  thraldom  of  legislation  our  commerce 
has  been  freed,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of 
Cobden  and  Bright — names  which  will  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  amongst  the  most  distinguished 
benefactors  of  mankind.  It  was  to  the  telling 
eloquence  of  the  former,  that  the  comprehensive 
mind  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  succumbed  on  that  ques- 
tion— a  triumph  this  of  a  great  principle  over  the 
influence  of  party  and  the  prejudice  of  caste. 
This  renders  the  victory  of  free  trade  the  more 
remarkable ;  because  the  abolition  of  the  Corn- 
laws  and  all  protective  measures  and  restrictionfir 
on  commerce,  at  that  period,  may  be  said  to  have* 
hinged  upon  the  fiat  of  that  statesman.  It  i* 
true,  the  question  was  but  one  of  time  ;  but  it  \a 
probable,  that  had  not  Sir  R.  Peel  embraced  the 
views  of  the  Abolitionists,  the  struggle  would  have 
been  indefinitely  protracted,  with  his  powerful 
eloquence  and  party  influence  employed  against  it. 

In  this  war,  none  were  more  active  and  violent, 
and,  so  far  as  numbers  go,  more  influential,  as 
auxiliaries,  than  the  operatives  of  the  North. 
Smarting  under  the  inflictions  of  the  Corn-laws 
and  other  fiscal  impositions,  these  resolute  men — 
and  women  too — ^wero  found  most  efficient  co- 
adjutors ;  and,  by  their  monster-meetings  and  ex- 
citing speeches,  probably  contributed,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  work  conviction  on  the  minds  of  some 
of  our  legislators  (previously  adverse  to  the  re- 
peal) that  the  measure  could  no  longer  be  delayed. 
The  cry  of  their  demagogues,  loud  and  threaten- 
ing, was  then  for  the  abrogation  of  all  protection, 
and  the  entire  emancipation  of  trade  and  com- 
merce from  the  fetters  which  had,  for  so  many 
years,  crippled  their  operations.  Subsequent 
events,  however,  have  shown  that  they  little  im- 
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derstood  the  principles  of  the  measure  for  wliich 
they  had  been  contending. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that  preceded  and 
produced  the  measures  of  1847;  and  the  unex- 
ampled prosperity  which  followed,  to  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
realised  the  anticipations  of  the  agitators.  Orders 
poured  in  upon  the  manufacturers  with  such 
rapidity,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  required 
months  to  execute  them.  X ew  mills  rose  in  every 
direction,  and  the  operatives  were  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  demand.  Men  that  previously 
had  been  kept  at  half-time,  were  now  fully  em- 
ployed at  higher  wages,  and,  with  their  families, 
were  able  to  earn  from  thirty  shillings  to  three, 
and,  in  some  branches,  even  live  pounds  per  week. 
The  '*  great  hives  of  industry"  in  the  !North  had 
never  before  experienced  such  a  season  of  success; 
which  ought  to  have  excited  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  contentment  in  the  minds  of  the  operatives, 
who  were  ample  participators  in  it.  But  mark — 
it  was  just  at  this  period  that  the  strikes  com- 
menced. 

We  are  not  going  into  a  history  of  these  re- 
markable and  disastrous  events  —  remarkable, 
from  the  utter  ignorance  manifested  by  the  mass 
of  the  operatives  of  the  principles  for  which  they 
had  just  been  contending  in  the  free- trade  agita- 
tion ;  and  disastrous,  both  in  their  immediate  and 
subsequent  effects  upon  the  manufacturing-  in- 
terests, in  regard  both  to  employer  and  employed. 
Our  object  is  to  point  out  the  folly  and  inconsis- 
tency of  the  conduct  and  designs  of  the  latter, 
and  the  certainty  that  success  in  those  designs 
would  inevitably  Have  proved  destructive  to  both. 
In  this  respect,  we  think  Mr.  Ash  worth's  tract  is 
mainly  deficient.  It  certainly  professes  to  be 
nothing  beyond  a  history  of  the  "  Preston  Strike;" 
and,  so  far,  it  is  a  clear  and  temperate  narrative  of 
the  most  extended  in  point  of  duration,  and  the 
most  definite  in  regard  to  its  ulterior  objects,  of 
these  suicidal  movements.  But  we  are  disap- 
pointed in  not  finding  in  the  work  a  denunciation 
of  the  leading  designs  of  the  strikes — the  estab- 
li^ment  of  a  *' Labour  Parliament,"  and  the 
enormous  "monopoly  of  labour"  it  involved; 
the  one  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution itself,  and  the  other  the  most  monstrous 
violation  of  the  principle  of  free,  trade  that  ever 
was  attempted.  But  wo  must  look  more  closely 
into  the  nature  of  these  two  main  objects  of  the 
Preston  strike. 

"With  respect  to  the  "  Labour  Parliament " — 
an  absurdity  worthy  of  the  times  and  the  concep- 
tions of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade — ^it  was  to  con- 
sist of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
representing  the  operatives  (only)  of  all  manu- 
factures and  trades;  and  even  agricultural  la- 
bourers were  not  excluded.  This  new  "  Witten 
Gemotte  "  was  to  be  empowered  to  make  laws  for 
"ruling  the  destinies  of  trade,"  and  for  "  organ- 
ising machinery  for  raising  a  national  subscription 
to  support  strikes  ;  to  lay  down  a  specific  plan  of 
action  for  the  guidance  of  the  working- classes,  in 
their  contests  with  their  employers;  and  to  pro- 
pound  means  by  which  labour  may  \>c  cmoikd^^alQd 


from  the  undue  influence  of  capital,  and  become 
independent,  self-employing,  and  remunerative, 
without  the  necessity  of  strikes." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the  objects 
here  declared  of  the  concoctors  of  this  precious 
scheme.  It  is  a  clear  and  definite  development 
of  a  plan  for  establishing  an  "  Imperium  in  Im- 
perio  "  of  the  most  destructive  character.  O'Con- 
nell,  with  his  Dublin  Corn  Exchange  Committee 
and  their  "rint,"  was  nothing,  in  point  of  bold- 
ness of  avowal  and  explicitness  of  design,  to 
Messrs.  Cowell  and  Co.  Such  a  conspiracy  against, 
not  only  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country,  represented  by  Cilpital,  but 
against  the  laws  of  the  land,  would  not  hare 
been  allowed  for  a  moment ;  and  bad  the  design 
been  persisted  in,  it  is  probable  that  the  leaders 
would  have  attained,  in  the  cells  of  Newgate,  that 
zenith  of  popularity  for  which  they  sighed  and 
strove. 

But  the  outrage  upon  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
for  which  the  operatives  had  been  contending, 
and  which  they  had  obtained,  was  still  more 
absurd  and  inconsistent.  It  was  a  monster 
attempt  to  establish  an  absolute  and  universal 
monopoly  of  labour,  and  to  render  the  capitalists 
of  the  country  the  servants  and  dependants  of 
their  -workpeople ;  to  acquire  the  power  of  fixing 
their  own  rates  of  wages  irrespective  of  demand 
and  of  the  amount  of  labour  in  the  marhei^  and 
according  to  their  own  arbitrary  and  fanciful  idt^ 
of  its  value,  which  there  is  no  doubt  would  haTe 
been  high  enough.  They  had  obtained  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn-laws,  and  other  imposts  and  restric- 
tions that  pressed  upon  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures ;  and  by  this  they  were  largely  the  gainers. 
But  tlie  labour-market  had  been  relieved  hy  emigra- 
tion,  and  the  enormous  increase  of  trade  had 
absorbed  what  remained;  so  that  hands  were 
scarce.  This,  then,  was  considered  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  gaining  the  ascendancy;  and  these 
men,  who  had  been  so  strenuously  contending  for 
an  imtaxed  importation  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  which  they  consume,  and  entire  freedom  in 
the  exportation  and  sale  of  the  productions  of 
their  labour,  now  sought,  by  a  universal  combi- 
nation, to  obtain  the  power  of  levying  a  tax,  inde- 
finite in  amount,  for  the  benefit  of  the  labour 
itself  (for  to  this  the  proposed  compulsory 
advance  in  wages  amounts),  and  thus  establish  a 
monopoly  which,  if  it  had  taken  place,  would 
inevitably  have  prevented  the  British  manufac- 
turers generally  from  meeting  the  competition  to 
which  they  are  exposed. 

If  the  reader  wishes  for  a  specimen  of  the  work- 
ing of  a  "Labour  Parliament"  (under  another 
name,  it  is  true),  we  have  no  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing his  wishes  by  a  reference  to  the  case  of  the 
manufacturers,  particuliu-ly  those  in  the  silk  trade, 
of  the  sister  island,  where  such  an  institution  has 
existed,  in  all  its  plenitude  of  power,  for  thirty 
yeai's.  The  trades'  unions  of  1  reland  were  et>ta- 
blished  in  the  year  1824,  and,  I  believe,  have 
served  as  models  for  those  of  Englimd.  The 
master-manufacturers — good  men,  not  having  the 
y*'^luck'*  of  those  of  Preston,   and  entertaining  t 
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salutary  horror  of  free  trade — gave  in  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  union,  hoping,  probably,  by  that 
means  they  might  be  able  to  curb  and  regulate 
the  measures  of  the  operatives. 

At  that  period  the  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  had  begun  to  tell  upon  the  manufactures 
of  England,  and  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  annul 
some  acts  of  Parliament  which  interfered  with 
labour ;  amongst  which  was  the  Spitalfields  Act, 
which  regulated  the  amount  of  wages  paid  for  dif- 
ferent kjnds  of  work.  The  repeal  of  this 
act  threw  open  the  labour  market  to  com- 
petition; and  the  consequence  was  an  im- 
mediate and  general  reduction  in  prices  in 
London  and  Macclesfield.  But  the  Dublin 
weavers  had  a  ''  Labour  Parliament,"  wliich  was 
quite  up  to  the  mark  in  legislation.  They  passed 
an  "  Act,"  prohibiting  any  Unionist  (and  all  the 
operatives  were  compelled  to  become  such)  from 
working  below  the  Union  price;  and  this  act 
continued  in  force  until  1850;  so  that  for  twenty- 
six  years  there  was  not  a  farthing  reduction 
allowed  to  take  place  in  the  prices  of  silk  weav- 
ing in  Dublin,  and  they  were  full  fifty  per  cent, 
above  those  of  England.  Is  it  necessary  to  state 
the  consequences  ?  The  Dublin  manufacturers 
could  no  longer  dispose  of  their  produce  except 
at  home ;  and  even  there,  through  the  guilty  con- 
nivance of  the  retailers,  the  goods  of  England 
were  fast  superseding  them. 

But  the  manufacturers  of  Dublin  had  a  more 
pungent  taste  of  the  working  of  their  "  Labour 
Parliament."  The  operatives  claimed  and  ob- 
tained the  ascendancy,  and  dictated  to  the 
capitalists,  not  only  what  men  they  should  or 
should  not  employ,  and  what  wages  they  should 
pay  them,  but  also  what  description  and  amount 
of  goods  they  should  make,  and  how  many  looms, 
and  what  other  machinery,  they  should  set 
up  and  work.  Masters  (God  save  the  mark !) 
were  fined  heavily  if  they  presumed  to  act 
independently  of  the  "  Labour  Parliament." 
The  operatives  were  beaten  within  an  incli 
of  their  lives  by  the  *'  whelters"  if  they  dared 
to  touch  tabooed  work,  or  worked  under-price ; 
that  is,  below  the  regulation  rate.  Looms 
and  other  machinery,  with  the  work  on  them,  of 
refractory  manufacturers,  were  destroyed  with 
vitriol ;  resolutions  were  passed  to  prevent  people 
from  working  for  them ;  and  the  work  they  had 
taken  to  execute  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  be 
sent  home.  A  mass  of  evidence  to  this  eflcct  was 
given  by  retired  manufacturers  before  one  of  the 
commissionei-s  (Mr.  Otway)  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  hand- 
loom  weavers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1840. 
And  what  has  been  the  elfcot  of  this  gross  inter- 
ference witli  the  natural  course  of  trade  ?  Why, 
to  reduce  the  silk  manufacturers  in  Dublin  from 
6,000  to  200  hands  ;  all  the  rest  having  been  driven 
to  emigrate  by  the  abandonment  of  the  trade  by  the 
capitalists ;  both  masters  and  operatives  being 
utterly  ruined. 

This  Irish  "Labour  Parliament"  is  still  in  full 
operation,  and  *^  rules  the  destinies  of  the  trade" 
with  a  vengeance.     And,  in  order  to  show  the 


consistency  of  the  operatives,  we  copy  the  fol- 
lo>^dng  '*  demands,"  made  by  the  committee  of 
the  imion  to  the  Government  commissioner,  as 
indispensable  for  the  restoration  of  the  Irish 
manufacturers  to  their  pristine  condition  of  pros- 
perity : — 

1st.  The  Eepeal  of  the  Corn-laws. 

2nd.  A  Special  Labour  Protection  Bill. 

3rd.  A  Board  of  Trade  to  regulate  the  Mini- 
mum of  wages  for  definite  stated  periods. 

4th.  A  Limitation  of  the  Production  of  Goods 
by  Machinery,  by  a  Tax  on  the  quantity  pro- 
duced by  Power  Looms,  or  by  contracting  their 
numbers. 

5th.  A  Duty  on  all  Silks  imported  into  Ireland, 
and  a  Ilepeal  of  the  Duties  which  prohibited  the 
admission  of  Irish  Goods  into  France. 

6th.  A  Loan  of  Eil'ty  or  Sixty  Thousand 
Poimds,  to  enable  the  Manufacturers  to  compete 
with  those  of  England,  &c.,  &c. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  that  were,  and  still 
are,  entertained  by  the  Irish  operatives;  for  they 
adhere,  with  a  constancy  equal  to  that  of  "Peter 
the  Headstrong,"  to  their  abhorrence  of  free  trade, 
and  maintain  their  "Labour  Parliament"  in  full 
efticiency  to  the  present  moment;  as  many  a 
tradesman  and  manufacturer  is  made  to  feel. 
It  is  impossible  that  prosperity  should  ever  again 
be  enjoyed  by  the  manufacturers  of  Ireland  whilst 
such  an  institution  exists ;  and  we  see  no  hopes 
whatever  of  its  being  abandoned.  One  would 
have  supposed,  that  with  so  flagrant  an  example 
of  the  folly  and  danger  of  combinations  before 
their  eyes,  the  English  operatives  would  have 
paused  before  attempting  to  establish  a  similar 
one,  especially  after  the  repeated  failures  they 
have  themselves  met  with  in  such  attempts,  and 
the  enormous  losses  to  which  different  branches  of 
manufacture  have  been  subjected,  to  no  purpose 
whatever,  but  that  of  involving  themselves  and 
their  families  in  distress  and  misery. 

But  there  was  a  third  object,  contemplated  by 
the  operatives,  and  propounded  by  their  leaders 
at  public  meetings,  as  their  right.  This  is,  a 
share  of  the  profits  on  capital,  as  well  as  re- 
muneration for  labour ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  co- 
piu-tnership  of  the  employer  and  his  workpeople, 
in  the  profits  arising  from  the  employment  of 
capital.  !Mr.  Ashworth  has  argued  this  question 
very  properly;  for,  however  absurd  and  imprac- 
ticable, it  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  for  the  purpose  of  being  broached  as  one  of 
the  (juestious  for  discussion  at  the  Mediatorial 
Conference,  to  which  they  invited  the  master- 
raanuCacturers  and  opemtivcs.  The  conference 
itself  was  a  failure,  none  of  the  masters  being 
present.  In  fact,  they  considered  the  inter- 
ference of  the  society  "  an  impertinent  one." 
They  could  not  discern  any  just  basis  on  which 
such  a  conference  could  presume  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  them  and  their  concerns.  It  occurred 
to  them,  that  the  amiable  gentlemen  who  had 
drawn  the  conference  together,  would  have  de- 
murred to  the  propriety  of  calling  such  a  conference 
in  Manchester  for  the  purpose  of  discuftsing  whether 
the  peasantry  on  their  estates  might  not  be  entitled^ 
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wer  and  above  the  value  of  their  lahour,  to  share  tn 
the  income  of  the  proprietor.  Such  was  the  question 
which  was  proposed  for  disctission,  respecting  those 
who  workea  for  fi.  c,  who  tilled  the  estates  of  J  the 
manufacturers  of  Lancashire''*  We  have  italicised 
the  above,  both  to  mark  our  opinion  of  the  just- 
ness of  the  retort,  and  of  the  inconsideratcness  of 
those  "  amiable  gentlemen*'  who  were  so  anxious 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  operative  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  employer. 

But  we  must  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  this 
small  item  in  the  catalogue  of  the  "  Labour  Par- 
liament" and  the  "  Society  of  Arts."  Suppose, 
for  example,  a  manufacturer  to  employ  two 
thousand  hands,  all  partners ;  now,  what  a  happy 
man  must  he  feel  himself,  with  a  decent  sprinkle 
of  Grimshaws  and  S^^inglchursts,  and  "  Punches" 
and  "  Calico  Jacks,"  amongst  them!  We  suppose 
the  profits  would  have  to  be  struck  every 
Saturday  night,  and  the  accounts  be  open  to 
the  two  thousand  for  examination  at  all  times; 
for,  of  course,  the  honest,  respectable,  and 
earnest  men  we  have  referred  to  would  not  give 
credit — they  could  not  afford  it,  nor  trust  to  such 
a  set  of  would-be  tyrants  and  robbers  as  the 
Capitalists  and  '*  Cotton-Lords ;  " — that  would  be 
downright  insanity.  Mr.  Grimshaw  describes 
his  future  partners  in  very  strong  colours  :  **Tho 
Manchester  Guardian'*  he  says,  "  is  the  Bible  of 
the  manufacturers,  the  Uxaminer  and  Times  their 
Testament,  gold  their  God,  silver  their  Jesus 
Christ,  and  copper  their  Holy  Ghost."  f  If  we 
knew  who  is  to  be  Mr.  Grimshaw's  future  partner, 
We  would  most  certainly  write  him  a  letter  of 
congratulation  on  nis  acquisition  of  so  talented 
and  energetic  an  auxiliary  in  his  business.  But 
who  is  this  Mr.  Grimshaw?  Is  he  an  Oxford  or 
a  Cambridge  man  ?  We  recollect  perfectly  a 
man  of  that  name  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago 
at  Cambridge.  Ho  was  a  chimney- sweep,  and 
"graduated"  at  several  of  the  Colleges  by  de- 
scending the  flues  of  the  plate-rooms,  where  he 
astonished  the  Fellows  by  his  curious  illustra- 
tions of  the  doctrines  of  Meum  and  Tuum,  which 
vhe  so  mixed  and  confounded  by  his  metaphysics 
that  they  hardly  knew  whether  they  could  call  a 
tea-spoon  their  own !  For  these  exploits  he  was 
made  Senior  Wrangler  of  Rogues*  Hall,  and 
Wished  his  College  course  by  a  dance  on  the 
tight  rope.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Grimshaw  of 
the  "  Labour  Parliament "  that  is  to  be,  and  the 
late  "Boanerges"  of  Trades'  Unions,  can  be  a 
lineal  descendant  of  this  worthy  ?  Mr.  Ash  worth 
says,  "  the  less  that  is  said  of  him,  the  better."  J 
Does  this  refer  to  his  personal  or  his  relative 
antecedents  ? 

Whilst  we  have  a  very  strong  opinion  of  the 
motives  of  most  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement — 
and  we  confess  it  is  not  a  very  complimentary 
one — we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
ideas  the  great  body  of  the  operatives  entertained 
on  the  subject.  Did  they  think  of  being  able  to 
raise  themselves,  as  a  hodt/y  to  the  level  of  their 
employers,  or  to  reduce  the  latter  to  their  own 
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level  ?  If  the  former  of  these  was  their  design, 
it  was  as  absurd  an  idea  as  ever  was  conceived. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  crush,  or  limit,  the  honest 
efforts  of  the  working-man  to  raise  himself  in  the 
scale  of  society.  This  is  the  natural  and  legiti- 
mate result  of  superior  skill,  industry,  and 
economy ;  and  if  we  look  around  us,  we  shall  see 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  who  have  thus 
risen  from  the  ranks  of  operatives.  It  is  the 
peculiar  glory  of  our  free  Constitution,  that  it 
recognises  no  distinction  between  here^tary  and 
acquired  wealth  or  title ;  and  a  Thurlow  or  a 
Peel,  a  Stephenson  or  a  Dargan,  stands  as  high 
and  as  proudly  in  the  estimation  of  society  as  the 
proudest  Peer  or  Commoner  with  whom  they  are 
associated.  But,  assuredly,  this  acquired  wealth 
and  distinction  have  not  been  gained  by  wasting 
time,  money,  health,  and  social  comfort  in  sop- 
porting  incendiary  delegates  and  strikes.  The 
equality  which  such  men  aim  at  is  an  absurdity 
impossible  to  maintain,  even  supposing  it  possible 
to  establish  it.  Every  attempt  hitherto  made  io 
alter  the  inscrutable  laws  of  society,  by  a  forced 
equality,  has  miserably  failed ;  and  in  almost  all 
such  cases,  the  very  men  who  have  been  most 
clamorous  for  it  have  also  been  the  first  to  destroy 
it,  by  self-aggrandisement. 

And  how,  in  this  respect,  have  the  delegates, 
or  leaders  of  the  "  strikes,"  behaved?  Have  they 
been  content  to  subsist  upon  the  pittance  of  four 
or  six  shillings  a  week,  doled  out  to  their  miser- 
able dupes  ?  Were  they  so  disinterested  as  not 
to  look  forward  to  a  "seat"  in  the  "Labour 
Parliament,"  with  a  good  round  salary  to  sup* 
port  their  dignity  ?  We  should  like  to  know 
what  were  the  ideas  of  Messrs.  R,  Smith, 
Cheetham,  and  Whittle— the  "Speaker,"  "Dis- 
raeK,"  and  "  Hume,"  of  the  embryo  Parlia- 
ment— "and  the  host  of  others  which  speak  to 
the  world  in  a  voice  of  thunder," §  upon  the  very 
interesting  question  of  salary  ?  As  to  Cowell  and 
Swinglehurst,  we  conclude  that,  as  they  have  not 
been  made  the  subject  of  compariapn,  they  are  far 
beyond  it,  have  no  equals,  and  are  above  all 
price !  Sad  pity  it  is  that  so  fine  a  levelling 
scheme  should  be  lost,  and  that  so  many  "  vil- 
lage "-^-or  rather  Manchester  —  "Hampdens," 
after  blazing  away  for  a  time,  like  comets,  should 
thus  be  allowed  to  expire,  like  Jack-o'-lanterns! 

Alas !    alas !   for  the  rising  generation,  when 
the  influence  of  such  men  and  such  principles  are 
their  guides  !    "  From  two- thirds  to  three-fourths 
of  the  Preston  hands  are  *  lads  and  lasses,'  be- 
tween sixteen  and  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  in 
this  mass  of  youth  and  inexperience  sufficient 
attention  has  rarely  been  paid  to  the  importance 
of  arrangements,  by  which  the  influence  of  vise 
counsels  and  caution  may  be  secured.     In  some 
of  the  mills,  for  example,  the  weavers  are  nearly 
all  young  girls,  who  are  not  apt  to  be  trouble- 
some, but  who,  if  they  once  get  wrong,  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  get  right  again.     Of  thcte 
young  people,   the  majority  have  received   no 
education  at  all,   but  that  of  a  Sunday-school, 
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vtot^  tiey  are  taught  to  read,  but  not  to  write. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  youth,  ignorance,  and  fiery 
independence,  furnish  admirable  materials  for 
agitators  :  with  this  at  hand,  the  business  of  agi- 
tation becomes  both  profitable  and  attractive."* 

The  case,  we  fear,  is  still  worse  with  the  "  lads," 
who  receive  their  education  at  clubs  and  beer- 
shops,  amidst  smoking  and  drinking,  and  noisy 
ribaldry  of  the  most  injurious  tendency.  Con- 
tempt of  all  authority,  and  a  conviction  that  all 
employers  are  grinding  despots,  aro  studiously  in- 
culcated into  their  minds  by  the  older  members  of 
the  Unions.  Their  ignorance  of  all  useful,  mond 
subjects  peculiarly  fits  them  for  drinking  in  these 
pernicious  principles ;  and  by  the  time  they  arrive 
at  manhood  they  arc  schooled  and  prepared  for 
any  absurdity  that  may  become  the  source  of  agi- 
tation amongst  them. 

The  momentous  question  is,  What  is  to  be  done 
in  this  case  ?  Mr.  Ash  worth  gives  us  no  hope  of 
peace  in  the  future.  '*  It  would  be  gratifying," 
he  says,  "if  wo  could  close  this  historical  sketch 
of  the  origin,  progress,  and  termination  of  the 
Preston  strike,  by  the  record  of  perfect  reconcili- 
ation between  the  belligerent  parties,  and  the 
expression  of  a  belief  that  the  leaders  in  the  late 
conflict  are  now  wiser  and  better  men  than  to 
engage  again  in  schemes  of  the  same  delusive  and 
dangerous  nature.  "We  trust  we  can  say  this  of 
the  bulk  of  the  operatives  who  are  now  restored 
to  their  usual  avocations  in  the  factories  of  Preston. 
Signs  are  not  wanting  that  they  repent  the  part 
they  united  to  play,  and  that  the  reconciliation 
between  themselves  and  their  employers  is  com- 
plete."! ^^^>  speaking  of  the  leaders  whose  pro- 
secution had  been  abandoned,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 
**  It  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that  so  soon  after  the 
termination  of  one  struggle  any  of  their  number 
should  be  connected  with  another.  Yet  we  learn 
that  one  of  them  is  doing  his  utmost  to  promote  a 
strike  which  has  just  taken  place  among  the 
weavers  of  Sabden.  It  is  curious  to  find  him 
using  the  same  phrases,  the  same  denunciations  of 
tjTanny,  the  same  fervid  exhortations  to  resistance, 
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and  the  same  prophecies  of  success,  with  which 
the  public  of  Preston  are  so  familiar." 

"  Jiray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  his  folly  will  not  de- 
part from  him."  And  Hone  says,  "  experience 
may  make  a  wise  man  wiser,  but  it  will  never 
make  a  fool  wise."  Whilst,  then,  these  incen- 
diaries are  encouraged  by  the  operatives,  we  see 
no  hope  of  improvement.  The  systematic  co- 
ercion used  by  the  turn-outs  over  those  who  would 
continue  at  work,  and  the  forced  contributions 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Unions,  must  be  curbed 
by  the  strong  arm  of  Parliament ;  for,  evidently, 
the  present  laws  aro  not  adequate  to  the  purpose. 
Certainly,  the  question  has  attained  a  magnitude 
and  importance  sufiicient  to  render  such  an  inter- 
ference proper.  Is  it  to  be  endured  that  the 
whole  manufacturing  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom  should  thus  be  held  in  perpetual  jeo- 
pardy by  a  combination,  the  avowed  purposes  of 
which  are  to  supersede  the  constituted  authorities, 
and  to  make  a  systematic  attack  upon  all  property  ? 
For  to  such  objects  the  insane  principles  of  the 
Unionists  tend,  and  to  such  do  their  leaders  direct 
their  attention. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  foundation  of  the 
evil  is  the  want  of  education  in  the  operatives. 
We  have  no  space  to  go  into  this  question,  nor 
would  it  avail  to  propose  this  as  an  immediate 
remedy.  Education  is  not  the  work  of  a  day, 
and  the  mischief  arising  from  the  want  of  it 
demands  immediate  measures.  TMiat  those 
measures  should  consist  of  must  be  propounded 
by  men  who  possess  a  local  acquaintance  with, 
the  operatives  and  their  movements,  far  more 
perfect  than  we  profess  to  have ;  and  we  wish, 
on  that  account,  that  our  author  had  given 
his  opinion  on  the  subject.  His  work,  however, 
is  the  completest  narrative  of  the  I^reston  Strike 
that  has  been  published,  and  we  feel  pleasure  in 
recommending  it  to  those  who  aro  interested  in 
these  internecine  struggles. 

If  we  have  spoken  out  on  this  subject,  we  are 
conscious  of  having  done  so  in  the  interests  of  the 
workman.  Wo  cannot  conceive  a  more  potential 
argument  against  the  political  enfranchisement  of 
the  masses  than  that  furnished  by  the  details  of  i^ 
monster-  strike  like  that  of  PrestoA, 
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CHAPTER  L 
Fak  above  the  street,  up  in  the  garret  of  an 
eight-story  house  in  Edinburgh,  Hved  Henry 
Stanley,  a  poor  artist,  but  a  good-hearted  and  a 
happy  one.  On  his  only  chair  he  sits,  his  feet 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  grate,  within  which  bums  a 
slender  fire,  which  Henry  admires  for  its  poverty; 
for,  were  it  larger,  his  trousers,  from  tl  r  present 
position  of  his  limbs,  might  be  singed  ci  burnt — 
a  very  serious  matter  to  a  poor  painter.  He 
rocks  on  his  chair  while  he  sits,  and  le  plays 
upon  the  fiddle;   and  he  plays  bcaudfully  all 


sorts  of  melodies.  Now  ho  begins  to  improvise, 
and,  of  a  consequence,  his  feet  fall  finom  the 
fireplace,  his  head  droops,  and  his  brows  wax 
heavy — he  improvises  charmingly.  No  wonder 
that  pretty  little  Mary,  the  nuiid-of- all- work, 
who  has,  by  the  way,  a  sweet  voice  and  an 
exquisite  ear,  whispered  to  an  acquaintance  that 
"  Mr.  Stanley,  if  he  can  paint  as  well  as  he  can 
play  on  the  fiddle,  will  soon  be  a  rich  gentleman ; 
and,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  he  is  but  a  poor  one !" 
I  But  whether  Henry  was  as  good  a  painter  as  a 
I  fiddler  she  could  not  say ;  for  she  did  not  undei^ 
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stand  his  subjects — they  were  so  strange,  and  so 
Tvild-looking. 

Stanley  teas  a  first-rate  musician ;  of  music  he 
was  a  true  artist ;  there  never  appeared  any  trace 
of  art  Ml  his  performance — all  seemed  spontaneous, 
as  liis  improvisation  was — full  and  impassioned. 

lie  pours  fourth  all  his  love  and  his  hate,  his 
joy  and  his  sadness,  by  the  aid  of  his  instrument ; 
and  much  he  has  to  pour  forth — ^real  or  imaginary; 
for,  though  Mary  deems  him  one  of  the  gentlest 
of  gentlemen,  he  is  apt  to  grow  terribly  gloomy  at 
times,  especially  before  he  seizes  his  fiddle.  The 
sounds  cease  to  be  selfish,  less  despairing ;  and 
now  the  fiddle  speaks  the  life  and  the  death  of 
Salvator  Rosa — then  away  he  dreams  to  Spain, 
Velasquez,  Murillo  —  back  again  to  Italy — 
Raphael,  Domenichino.  Stanley  never  was  in 
Italy  ;  but  he  knows  all  its  beauties  and  wonders 
as  he  knows  the  half-dozen  comers  of  his  garret. 

O,  Italy !  the  living  land  of  art, 
Accept  the  homage  of  a  northern  heart, 
Panting  like  one  imprisoned  to  be  free, 
And  live  thy  worshipper  with  thee, 
Italy— Italy! 

Thou  savage-lifcd  Salvator,  thou! 

He  would  have  proceeded,  but,  raising  himself 
to  give  freedom  to  his  chest  as  he  sang,  his  eye 
fell  upon  a  beautiful  maiden  at  his  side.  He 
paused  and  spoke — 

"WeU,  Mary?" 

'*  My  mother — "  said  Mary,  and  faltered. 

"  And  what  about  your  mother,  Mary  ?" 

"My  mother — *'  she  paused  again,  and,  having 
wistfiiUy  looked  at  Stanley*  s  eyes,  proceeded — 
**  has  no  money." 

**  Neither  have  I,  Mary,"  said  the  poor  artist. 

"Ah,"  sighed  the  maiden,  and  looked  dejected; 
but  she  spoke  agtun  when  Stanley  urged  her  to 
tell  him  about  her  mother,  of  whose  existence  he 
had  never  heard  before. 

"  I  should  not  have  spoken  about  her  to  you. 
Sir,  but  she  is  very  ill ;  and  I  do  not  get  any 
wages  till  next  week,  when  I  go  away  to  stay 
with  her — she  is  so  ill." 

"  111,  and  no  money — and  your  mother,"  said 
Stanley,  half- soliloquising,  somewhat  moved  with 
the  simple  statement  of  the  servant. 

"  And  I  came  to  borrow  a  shilling  from  you, 
meaning  to  repay  you  next  week." 

"Well,  don't  cry,  Mary,  and  something  shall 
be  done  to  assist  your  mother.  But  somebody  is 
coming — dry  your  tears  ere  you  go  away ;  ere 
long,  I  shall  see  your  mother — ^that's  a  good  girl, 
Mary." 

Just  as  Mary  made  her  exit,  John  Weatherstone 
entered  the  apartment. 

"  Very  pretty  girl  that,  Stanley !  Picked  her 
up  as  a  model,  I  fancy — decidedly  good-looking ; 
how  much  per  hour  ?" 

"Bah!  ye  incarnation  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  what  do  you  know  about  beauty?  A 
model !  Lend  me  sixpence,  and  I  will  tell  you 
who  she  is." 

The  sixpence  was  for'chcoming,  but  slowly,  for 
Weatbcrstone  seemed  to  doubt  wlieftiei  Stwoley, 


with  all  his  talents  and  honesty,  would  be  able 
to  repay  him. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Stanley,  and  placed  the 
coin  on  the  chest  which  supplied  the  place  of  a 
chair. 

"  Now,  about  the  Beauty,"  said  AVeatherstone, 
she  is  pretty ;  who  does  she  belong  to  ?" 

"  Belong  to  ?  she  is  the  servant  here." 

"  Servant !     Lucky  fellow,  Stanley." 

"Aye,  very  lucky  fellow,"  said  Stanley,  sar- 
castic(dly;  "don't  you  be  staring  her  out  of 
countenance  when  she  comes  in." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  Mary  entered. 

"I  want  a  first  string  for  the  fiddle,  Mary; 
you  know  the  good  ones  now,  I  think  ?" 

Poor  Mary !  on  receiving  the  sixpence,  she 
looked  at  it  earnestly,  and  then  in  the  face  of 
Stanley ;  but  he  turned  his  countenance  from  her 
to  Weatbcrstone,  and  she  went  sadly  away. 
"  Sixpence  !"  she  said  to  herself;  "  the  fiddle- 
strings  are  not  broken,  and  this  sum  would  assist 
my  mother." 

Weatherstone  stayed  some  time,  and  the  two 
friends — for  sincere  friends  they  were— conversed, 
quarrelled,  debated,  and  abused  each  other  alter- 
nately. 

"  Stop,  now,  Weatherstone ;  no  more  about 
music  :  I  admit  your  ability  to  admire  Neil  Gow, 
but  take  not  in  vain  the  names  of  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven, Strauss — such  bathos  might  well  awaken 
the  wrath  of  my  Cremona." 

Weatherstone  felt  the  rebuke  and  changed  the 
subject  of  discussion,  for  in  musical  knowledge  he 
admitted  the  superiority  of  Stanley,  and  behaved 
him  more  a  musician  than  a  painter ;  and,  deter- 
mined that  Stanley  should  feel  his  power,  he  made 
a  fierce  tirade  against  all  professors  of  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful  in  painting.  A  Wilkie  and  a 
Teniers,  he  could  believe — could  praise — ^for  they 
saw  what  they  painted,  and  painted  what  they 
saw;  but,  as  for  ideality,  t'was  a  madman's 
dream  !     Fuseli,  Flaxman,  what  were  they  ? 

"  Madmen,  of  course,"  said  Stanley ;  "  pre- 
tending to  see  something  more  than  meets  the 
eye;  they  amused  themselves  awhile  with  a 
puppet  of  their  o^ti  creation,  and  then  they  died. 
I  say,  if  men  insist  upon  building  castles  in  the 
air,  they  may  live  in  them — and  starve  in  them 
too." 

Weatherstone  was  noisy,  and  foolish,  and  dog- 
matic, and  not  to  be  put  down  either  with  irony 
or  laughter.  Stanley  waxed  furious,  and  his  fury 
broke  forth  in  ridicule;  whereupon  his  friend 
appealed  in  evidence  of  his  opinions  to  Stanley's 
own  pictures.  "  These  pen-and-ink  drawings  of 
yours,  made  a  couple  of  years  ago,  which  you  now 
pretend  to  despise — these  are  intelligible,  and,  I 
will  even  admit,  beautiful ;  but  your  picture^ 
your  dark,  shadowy  attempt  at  the  Dantesque,  is 
obscure  and  abortive — a  grimace  here,  for^a  grace ; 
and  a  distortion  there,  for  a  passion." 

"Grimaces  and  distortions !"  exclaimed  Stanley. 
"  I  certainly  cannot  realise  my  dreams — ^I  may 
not  succeed  in  embodying  the  metaphysics  of  the 
great  Germans,  but  grimaces  and  distortions! — 
is  not  this  a  realisation  of  the  speculative,  the 
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the  areana-scBTcYung  spirit  of  the  age  ? 
no  passion  in  this  figure — no  concentra- 
jxpression  ? — no  fine  grouping  there  ? — 
jatherstone,  the  cthico-intellectual — the 
•unfamiliar,  is  to  you  a  dead-letter ;  the 
spirations  of  philosophy  are  unto  you  as 
ud  ideas  dreams." 

ro,  Stanley !  wondrons  amalgamation  of 
me  and  the  ridiculous.  Verily,  Spinoza  and 
J  turning  your  brain ; — just  another  dose 
Paul  Richter,  and  a  snfiff  of  Gothe,  and 
I  may  take  orders,  and  go  and  preach  the 
m  of  Art." 
J  and  Weatherstone  quarrelled  outright 

separated ;  but  indeed  it  was  their  fre- 
sagreements  that  bound  them.  The  op- 
of  their  sentiments  was  the  tie  that  knit 
ad,  though  Weatherstone  on  this  occasion 
J  his  hat  more  hastily  than  usual,  ere  he 

room,  muttering  "  Mad — ^mad !"  while 
threw  himself  into  the  chair  vacated  by 
p,  and  grasped  his  fiddle  furiously,  the 
ag  men  were  greater  friends  than  ever. 

CHAPTER  IL 
ERY  good  string,  Mary ;  very  good.   'Now 
e  old  Folkstone's  old  coat  that  used  to 
the  lobby  ;  I  think  it  has  escaped  the  old 
an  yet." 

looked  a  world  of  wonder  at  Stanley. 
t*s  a  good  girl,  Mary — the  old  coat. 
;emcnt — and  you  shall  presently  under- 
lie returned,  Stanley  had  coloured  his 
3,  and  so  altered  his  features,  that  she 
rhen  she  brought  the  moth-eaten  habili- 

re  now,  Mary,  a  bad  fit  it  is,  but  it  will 

more  admirably ; — that's  right — help  me 

it." 

oor  girl  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh 

when  Stanley,  lifting  his  Cremona  and 

tk,  and  grimacing,  said  : — 

ee,  lovelee  Madchen — Don  lov*st  musik, 

I  sail  play  eine  fine  melodic ; — ^nein — 

e  Elfin  Waltzcr." 

Stanley ! " 

-ya — Yatcrland — ah. ' ' 

was  amazed  and  sorrowful ;  but  her  eyes 

'.  when  Stanley  continued — 

-ya — de  violine  must  make  das  geld — 

•money  for  Maree's  mutter." 

a  look  of  amazement  and  gratitude,  Mary 

jr  bent  head  and  said — 

Stanley ! — ah — my  mother '  * — and  paused. 

-ya — Vaterland — ah  mein  Gott !" 

is  drying  her  tears,  which  the  recollection 

)ndition  of  her  mother  caused  to  fiow — 

sorrow,  yet  of  gladness — and  Stanley, 
vith  Folkstone's  old  coat,  is  proceeding, 

most  foreign  gait  imaginable,  towards  a 
[uented  comer  of  one  of  the  streets.  He 
''eatherstone,  and,  in  the  buoyancy  of  his 
an  scarcely  refrain  from  accosting  him  in 
•.  But  he  must  attend  to  the  interests 
'a  mother^  and  so  ho  proceeds 


Weatherstone,  and  the  person  who  accompanied 
him,  are  stopped  by  an  unusual  crowd.  The 
crowd  is  enamoured  of  the  fine  strains  of  a 
foreigner's  fiddle. 

Though  Weatherstone  liked  music  well  enough, 
he  never  cared  for  it  without  seeing  the  per- 
former, and  being  extremely  near  him.  So, 
after  jostling  a  few  individuaJs,  be  got  near  the 
player;  and,  handing  him  a  few  coppers,  asked 
him  to  play  a  Scotch  tune — "The  deilamangthe 
tailors." 

*'  Teel — teel — Teufel  'mong  tailors — not  kenne 
mootch  Scot's  musik,  boot  sail  try." 

He  commenced,  and  Weatherstone  whispered 
to  his  companion,  "  A  friend  of  mine,  Stanley, 
plays  beautifully,  but  despises  Scotch  airs;  I 
wish  he  but  heard  this — 'tis  really  exquisite." 

"  Very  fine  indeed.  I  was  not  aware  that 
Stanley  fiddled.  He  is  a  strange  fellow — clever, 
however.  He  acts  well  at  our  Shaksperean 
Society ;  and,  at  times,  startles  us  with  his  wild 
vagaries." 

**'Tis  getting  cold,"  said  Weatherstone ;  "let 
us  away.  The  fellow  is  playing  now  quite  in  the 
Stanley  style — a  I'ltaliano,  I  presume." 

By  good  luck,  there  were  several  listeners  who 
deemed  the  Stanley  style  of  surpassing  excel- 
lence, and  rewarded  the  player  accordingly ;  and 
so  soon  as  he  acquired  as  much  as  he  thought 
would  relieve  Mary's  mother,  he  hastened  back  to 
his  lodgings,  and  told  the  good  girl  that,  as  it  was 
late,  he  would  accompany  her  to  her  sick  parent, 
and  gave  her  the  amount  of  his  earnings. 

"  There  now,  Mary,  that's  a  good  creature. 
Mrs.  Folkstone  made  no  objection,  I  fancy.  Take 
my  arm  if  you  please." 

"  Mr.  Stanley  !  " 

"  Do  as  you  are  told,  Mary — that's  a  good  girl." 

"Yonder  is  part  of  the  crowd  I  collected, 
thinking  I  have  not  left  them.  Ah  !  '  not  kenne 
mootch  Scot's  musik,  boot  sail  try.'  Poor 
Weatherstone — honest,  unpoetical  soul.  Mary, 
Weatherstone  has  taken  a  great  fancy  for  you, 
don't  you  take  a  fancy  for  him  !" 

"  No  ;  0,  no." 

"  That's  right ;  and  mind  your  mother.  You 
and  I  shall  be  better  than  fiddlers  some  day ;  be 
good  to  your  mother.  I  have  no  mother,  Mary, 
and  never  had  that  I  know  of." 

"No  mother!" 

"Aye,  and  no  father." 

"Yours  is  a  strange  lot." 

"  Aye,  a  strange  story.  You  shall  hear  it  at 
some  other  time." 

"  No  mother !  and  yet  you  can  feel  for  mine, 
whom  you  have  not  even  seen — how  few  are  like 
you !  We  once  had  a  great  many  friends,  but 
they  all  left  us  when  we  became  poor." 

"  And  they  shall  all  come  back  again  when  we 
are  rich,  Mary ;  the  first  that  ran  away,  the  first 
to  come  back." 

They  soon  reached  the  quarter  where  Mary's 
mother  resided,  and  ascended  a  lofty  common 
stair ;  and  ha\4ng  traversed  a  long  passage,  Mary 
opened  the  door  of  her  mother's  apartment. 

"  Come  in;  Mr.  Stanley,"  she  said,  seeing  that 
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the  young  man  halted;  and  entering,  he  perceived 
that  the  apartment  was  clean,  but  devoid  of  fur- 
niture. A  scanty  fire  glimmered  in  the  grate,  and 
the  candle  which  Mary  lighted  burned  dimly. 
!N^ear  the  bed,  in  which  lay  the  invalid — evidently 
asleep — there  was  a  stool  with  a  teapot,  a  cup  and 
saucer,  and  a  small  bit  of  bread  on  it.  These 
Mary  was  about  to  remove,  ^  to  provide  Stanley 
with  a  seat  j  but  placing  himself  on  a  small  chest 
of  drawers,  the  only  other  article  of  furniture 
that  was  there,  he  motioned  to  the  girl  to  let  the 
tea-dishes  remain. 

The  invalid  moved  in  her  bed,  and  said  faintly, 
"Who  is  there — is  it  you,  lassie — Mary?" 

"Yes,  mother,  it  is  Mary."  And  she  ap- 
proached to  the  bed,  and  bentling  her  head,  said 
lowly — "  and  Mr.  Stanley,  our  lodger,  has  come 
with  me,  and  gave  me  money  for  you." 

"  Who,  Mr.  Stanley  ?''  said  the  invalid,  raising 
herself  slowly,  and  revealing  to  the  artist  a  coun- 
tenance which,  with  all  its  marks  of  sadness  and 
Buttering,  yet  retained  traces  of  former  beauty. 
"  Mr.  Stanley,  do  you  call  the  gentleman?" 

"Yes,  mother;  and  I  hope  you  are  not  dis- 
pleased at  his  coming  with  me." 

"  No,  child." 

"What,  then?"  anxiously  inquired  Mary,  as 
she  helped  her  mother  to  sit  erect;  and  while 
Stanley  bent  his  head,  regretting  he  should  have 
intruded  into  the  presence  of  the  invalid. 

The  young  man  rose  from  his  seat,  about  to 
apologise  for  his  being  there,  and  the  light  of  the 
candle  fell  upon  his  profile. 

"  Ah  !  "  sighed  the  poor  woman,  "how  like — 
and  Mr.  Stanley  his  name — how  strange — how 
long  since — "  and  she  fell  back,  evidently  over- 
powered by  some  sad  recollection. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

^'How  pale  you  are,  Stanley." 

"  Ah  !  I  suspect  I  am  ill." 

"  Why  then  do  you  walk  about  on  such  a  cold, 
damp  night?  This  east  wind  is  not  good  for 
invalids  ?" 

"You  are  right,  Weatherstone ;  but  that  did 
not  occur  to  me.  In  my  lodgings  I  thought  I 
could  not  breathe  well,  and  came  out  for  purer 
air." 

"  Let  us  go  back  to  your  lodgings,  you  grow 
paler  and  are  reeling ;  lean  upon  my  arm." 

As  they  walked,  Weatherstone  endeavoured  to 
converse  with  his  friend ;  but  ho  ever  answered 
sorrowfully,  and  often  wide  from  the  question — 
something  seemed  to  weigh  heavy  on  his  heart — 
something  more  than  disease — perhaps  the  ill- 
ness was  the  effect  of  it. 

So  soon  as  they  entered  Stanley's  lodgings,  he 
threw  himself  on  his  bed  and  sighed  heavily — a 
groan  escaped  his  lips  ;  but  recollecting  that 
some  one  was  near,  he  started  up  and  looked 
wildly  in  Weatherstone*  s  countenanco. 

"I  suspect  you  are  feverish." 

"  Aye,  I  am  feverish;  and  now  feel  I  am  worse 
than  I  thought — perhaps  dying,  aye — and  what 
matters  it — existence  is  no  treasure." 
"Stenlej;  you  were  not  wont  \xi  dcsi^o^id.  I 


should  not  have  thought  that  a  slight  fcvcrishnesi 
would  so  quickly  have  altered  your  tone." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  I  am  wrong;  but  disappoint- 
ment is  new  to  me.  Oh !  if  you  would  save  the 
wound  from  deepening,  turn  away  that  picture ;" 
and,  as  he  spoke,  he  turned  aside  his  head,  as  if 
disgusted  with  its  presence. 

Weatherstone  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  that  the  picture  was  not 
included  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Living 
Artists. 

"  There  you  tear  me  ! — ^Yes,  you  teen  right 
The  picture  is  black  and  gloomy,  and  therefore 
defective ;  for  now,  in  my  suffering,  I  see  that  Art 
should  be  fair,  and  happy,  and  lively — the  light 
gleams  on  me  amid  the  darkness.  I  see  now  how 
it  could  not  be  exhibited — 'tis  black  and  un- 
pleasing ;  and  they  said  it  was  too  big,  perhapi 
not  to  offend  me.  Do  not  think  I  am  cowardly  or 
given  to  despair ;  but  I  have  laughed,  and  sighed, 
and  wept  over  my  picture,  and  worked  and 
dreamed  of  it,  long  nights  and  days.  Now — now 
I  am  not  able  to  bear  it,  though  perhaps  I  de- 
serve  it  all." 

Weatherstone  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  wounded 
feelings  of  the  young  artist ;  but  though  he  spote 
earnestly  in  defence  of  his  talents  and  of  the  public 
being  undisceming,  Stanley  easily  perc^'ived  that 
his  friend* s  expressions  were  but  the  ordinary 
sentiments  of  himself,  now  uttered  by  one  who 
used  to  oppose  them. 

"You  shall  soon  learn  to  paint  down  to  the 
people,"  said  Weatherstone  ;  "  and,  without  pan- 
dering to  their  tastes  either  by  twaddle  or  senti- 
mentality, make  to  yourself  a  name  as  an  artist" 

"  'Tis  too  late — too  late — ^maybe,  for  anything; 
my  days  seem  numbered,  and  tlieir  number  few. 
The  thought  of  that  gloomy  canvas  makes  my 
brain  whirl ;  and  I  am  depressed  with  a  sense  d 
my  own  imbecility.  Oh,  that  I  could  leave  thii 
room,  the  town,  and  all  that  reminds  mc  of  my 
defeat!" 

"  Certainly,  a  short  absence  in  the  country 
would  be  of  much  benefit  to  you  ; — ^you  require 
rest,  and  freedom  from  excitement.  Where  do 
your  relatives  reside  ?  " 

"  llelatives  !  I  have  none." 

"  Your  father  and  your  mother  ?" 

"  Both  dead — ^indeed,  I  never  saw  them.'* 

"  But  I  think  you  lived  in  the  country  before 
coming  to  Edinburgh — ^in  Ayrshire,  somewhere, 
with  a  relation  of  your  father's." 

Stanley  here  told  Weatherstone  all  that  he 
know  of  his  parentage,  and  that  for  the  first 
time. 

His  grandfather  had  been  a  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  small  secluded  town  in  Ayrshire, 
and  was  assisted  in  his  farm  operations  by  his  only 
son,  the  idol  of  his  mother.  A  good  and  industrious 
youth  enough  he  was,  but  excessively  addicted 
to  field-  sports ;  and  quarrelled  with  the  landlord  of 
their  farm,  when  he  was  about  twenty-one  yean 
of  age,  regarding  the  destruction  of  game.  Ailcr 
this,  he  accepted  of  a  situation  as  overseer  of  » 
gentleman's  estate  in  a  neighbouring  county:  then 
again  his  inveterate  lovo  of  shooting  brought 
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down  the  displeasure  of  his  master — ^in  every 
respect  an  indulgent  one,  except  where  the  exist- 
ence of  vermin  was  concerned.  After  leaving  his 
situation  as  overseer,  his  parents  did  not  hear 
from  him  for  several  months ;  and  when  he  did 
write,  it  was  to  tell  them  that  he  was  desperately 
in  want  of  money.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  visited 
them  in  rather  peculiar  circumstances,  bringing 
with  him  a  child,  afterwards  Stanley  the  artist. — 
^'I  shall  tell  you  all  about  the  child  and  its 
mother  to-morrow,"  the  father  said ;  but  when 
the  morrow  dawned  the  wretched  man  went  out 
with  a  gun,  as  he  said,  to  have  a  shot  to  remind 
him  of  happier  days ;  and  was  found,  shortly  after- 
wards, dead — an  unloaded  gun,  lying  by  his  side, 
and  a  bullet  in  his  heart.  On  the  death  of  the 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  a  sum  was  left  with 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  parish  for  the  support  of 
the  child,  who  ultimately  became  a  great  favourite 
with  his  guardian,  and  assisted  him  for  some  time 
with  his  school  labours.     An  affair  of  the  heart, 


with  which  the  schoolmaster's  daughter  had  some 
connexion,  and  a  dislike  to  the  profession  of 
teaching,  coupled  with  ambitious  views  of  art, 
induced  Stanley  to  leave  the  beautiful  retreat 
in  Ayrshire,  and  his  best  friend  the  schoolmaster 
— his  daughter  and  all — for  life  in  the  town, 
poverty,  and  a  garret ;  and  to  leave  them,  too, 
without  giving  any  very  satisfactory  explanation 
of  his  abrupt  departure  to  the  schoolmaster-— 
though  it  would  seem  that  Kate,  the  daughter, 
did  not  require  more  explanation  than  her  own 
breast  dictated. 

"  It  would  be  like  begging  from  the  good  people 
to  intrude  on  them  now — an  invalid,,  an  annoy- 
ance to  them — after  my  ungentlemanlike  conduct 
towards  them  at  my  departure." 

Weatherstone  did  not  venture  to  contradict 
Stanley ;  but  perceiving  that  he  was  considerably 
exhausted  with  the  conversation,  he  sent  for  some 
medicine  to  allay  the  fever,  which  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and,  after  seeing  him  fall  asleep,  retired. 


fTo  he  concluded  in  our  next. J 


THE  GENEBAIi  AND  THE  PABTICULAR. 


TwiXT  the  gross  and  the  detail,  how  wide  is  the  space ! 

How  funny  it  is, — if  you  tliink, — 
That  a  portrait,  pronounced  to  be  very  well  done, — 
If  yon  pick  out  the  features  for  note,  one  by  one. 
May  prove  as  like  Thompson's  or  Robinson's  face. 

As  Jore's  nod  to  Mercury's  wink ! 

Bat  it's  perfectly  true ;  and  the  man  is  a  muff 

Who  has  not  discovered  the  fiEict — 
That  the  hmous  "  enchantment"  that's  lent  to  the  "  view" 
Of  a  subject  by  "  general "  terms  will  not  do» 
If  you  try  the  "particular"  only  enough. 

Without  being  over-exact. 

Suppose,  now,  you  take  up  a  "  popular  work  " 

Confined  to  the  "  general  Une," 
Which  tells  you  the  globe  is  made  flat  at  the  poles. 
And  contains  about  nine  hundred  millions  of  souls. 
In  Protestant,  Catholic,  Pagan,  and  Turk, 

And  that  grapes  grow  along  by  the  Rhine. 

You  learn  that  the  Frenchman  is  pleased  with  a  frisk. 

And  the  Laplander's  fond  of  his  deer ; 
That  the  Spaniard  is  grand,  and  the  Moslem  is  grave. 
That  serfdom  is  found  in  the  land  of  the  Sclave, 
That  your  Hollander  is  not  remarkably  brisk. 

And  the  Norseman  is  partial  to  beer. 

You  glow,  as  you  read  of  your  own  happy  isle. 
You're  a  patriot  right  down  to  your  toes ; 

You're  told  of  the  freedom  of  print  and  debate. 

Of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  those  props  of  the  state ! 

And  then — if  genteel — ^you're  beginning  to  smile ; 
If  vulgar — ^your  thumb's  at  your  nose. 

There's  9  paragraph  telling  you,  all  in  large  type. 
That  "  The  English  are  solid  and  grave. 

Industrious,  frugal ;  in  feelingpi  humane; 

That  the  virtues  called  social  triumphantly  reign— 

And,"  as  that  is  not  plenty  to  put  in  your  pipe — 
"  In  honour  they're  mce  to  a  shave !" 

That's  a  "  general "  view  with  a  veng^eance !  you  say, 

And  you  try  the  **  particular  "  one : 
"  The  English  are  grave  " — ^Pooh !  they're  rery  jooos^ 


There's  Punch  sells  by  thousands  right  under  your  note^ 
You  cut  jokes  yourself  by  the  hun£*ed  per  day. 
And  people  expect  you  to  pun. 

"Industrious,  frugal"— The  Smiths,  No.  S, 

Do  nothing  on  earth  that  you  see  ; 
They  run  up  long  scores  for  their  beef  anfl  th<nr  beer. 
He  smokes  like  a  chimney  all  day,  as  you  hear. 
She  will  keep  a  small-boy  to  polish  the  plate. 

And  has  Sally  Lunns  to  her  tea. 

"In  feelings  humane" — You  take  up  your  Timet  $ 

The  police  news  leap  into  your  eyes : 
There's  a  brute  of  a  husbi  ud  been  smashing  his  wife. 
And  a  butcher  been  stabbing  his  man  with  a  knife. 
And  more  that  you  would  not  allow  in  these  rhymes. 

And  that  reads  like  a  newlmonger's  lies. 

"  Social  virtue  supreme  " — ^The  deluge  comes  next ! 

There's  Brown,  whom  you've  known  all  your  days* 
Last  week  played  you  fidse  in  the  shabbiest  style — 
There  are  pimps,  panders,  Hars,  to  make  your  blood  boU, 
While  Propriety  uses  poor  Vice  as  a  text, 

Whence  to  preach  her  own  glory  and  praise ! 

•*  In  honesty  nice  " — Come>.  that's  prettily  said ! 

Jones  owed  you  the  smallest  of  bills. 
To  be  paid  on  the  death  of  "  that  miserly  aunt ;" 
You  wish  you  may  set  it — ^you  know  that  you  can't ; 
You  won't,  though  his  aunt  has  a  stone  at  her  head. 

If  you  both  last  as  long  as  the  hills  I 

On  the  whole,  the  "  particular  "  does  not  support 

The  "  general "  view  of  the  people ; 
As  down  in  the  street  you  see  things  in  a  crowd. 
Ugly  shirt-pins  and  shirts,  waistcoats  vulgarly  loud, 
A  watch-chain  too  long,  and  a  meerschaum  too  short, 

That  you  wouldn't  see  up  in  a  steeple. 

Now  the  whole  can't  be  more  than  its  parts — that  yott 
know; 
The  whole  can't  be  less — that  you're  certain ; 

Yet  this  "  Great  British"  nation's  a  total,  a  gross. 

An  aggregate,  made  of  details  such  as  those 

That  startle  and  puzzle  wherever  you  go- 
Try  the  problem,  yoall  find  it  diverOng ! 
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POLITICAL     REGISTER. 


At  last  tlie  horrors  and  the  glory  of  war  have 
come  upon  us  in  all  their  dread  reality.  The 
pusillanimity  and  vacillation  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  charge  upon  our  Government  have  fairly 
given  place  to  the  valour,  the  triumph,  and  the 
saddening  calamities  of  the  field.  The  subterfuges 
and  conspiracies  of  diplomacy  are— in  this  instance 
not  too  soon— exchanged  for  the  sagacity  of  com- 
mand, and  the  competition  of  blood.  Europe  has 
been  vexed  to  take  the  sword,  and  by  the  sword 
is  her  independence  being  nobly  vindicated ;  for 
no  sooner  is  it  actually  drawn  than  the  enthu- 
siasm of  victory  spreads  among  the  nations.  The 
Czar  exalted  hiinself  above  all  tolerable  pride; 
he  is  already  somewhat  abased,  and  soon,  we  may 
hope,  his  degradation  will  be  complete. 

It  is  too  early  to  assume  the  dignity  and  con- 
ciseness of  history.  Events,  especially  of  the 
grander  sort,  become  available  for  the  historian 
as  they  become  remote.  Age  gives  greatness  to 
great  facts.  The  grand  romance  of  the  world's 
life  would  be  enfeebled  and  diluted  by  those 
numerous  details  on  which  a  contemporary  is 
wont  to  dwell.  In  the  future  the  Battle  of  ALma 
will  be  recorded  with  classical  majesty  and  pa- 
triotic pride ;  at  present,  precision  and  method  of 
record  must  yield  to  the  raptures  of  admiration 
and  to  relative  but  inevitable  reflections.  We 
have,  not  so  much  a  subject  to  treat,  as  an  in- 
spiration to  indulge ;  and  regularity  of  construc- 
tion will  be  necessarily  sacrificed  to  the  ardour 
of  first  impulses.  Our  record  must  not  be  expected 
to  bo  a  work  of  art,  so  inuch  as  the  working  out 
of  glad  and  unburdened  nature.  ^Nevertheless, 
we  will  endeavour  to  repress  any  extravagant 
emotions,  and  give  our  readers  as  consecutive  a 
review  of  the  interesting  incidents  of  the  month 
as  may  be  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

At  the  date  of  our  last  publication,  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Crimea  by  the  Allies  had  been  just 
achieved ;  and  we  went  to  press  waiting  for 
tidings  of  a  conflict  we  knew  must  have  taken 
place,  and  hoping  for  tidings  of  a  victory  we  had 
every  reason  to  believe  would  bo  accomplished. 
The  military  and  geographical  conditions  of  the 
struggle  were  unknown;  the  splendour  of  the 
issue  was,  consequentiy,  unguesse4.  At  an  early 
hour  on  the  morning  of  the  19  th  of  September, 
the  allied  troops,  who  are  bivouacking  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Old  Port,  are  aroiised  from 
their  brief  repose,  and  ordered  to  march  towards 
Sebastopol.  Every  man  is  ready  for  the  toil  of  a 
journey  that  promises  the  chance  of  glory,  though 
it  also  threatens  the  hazard  of  death.  A  long 
march  under  a  hot  sim,  diversified  by  only  a  few 
tantaHzing  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  fits  the 
jaded  but  undaunted  men  for  the  fitful  and  broken 
sleep  that  awaits  them.  A  winding  stream,  ford- 
able  at  most  points,  but  compassed  by  irregular 
banks,  divides  them  from  the  foe,  who  is  at  least 
*  50,000  strong,  and  who  looks  down  upon  them 
from  the  top  of  precipitous  clifi*s  that  rise  to 
heights  varying  from  sixty  to  600  feet,  and  ioxm 


a  sort  of  grand  natural  amphitheatre  adorned  liy 
gushing  springs  and  ever-varying  slopes.  It  ii 
not  a  battle  they  have  to  fight  there,  so  much  as 
a  siege  they  have  to  prosecute.  The  podtioa  of 
the  enemy  boasts  every  advantage.  On  the  top 
of  the  range  of  cliffs  are  placed  immense  batteries; 
heavy  artillery  commands  the  whole  ground; 
every  tree  that  might  have  afforded  shelter  has 
been  cut  down ;  a  deep,  broad  trencli  has  been 
dug  about  half  way  down  the  slope ;  and  thus  the 
Eussians  have  the  benefit  of  a  situation  that  is  it- 
self their  seciirity.  But  not  even  this  advantage 
can  save  them  from  the  completest  disgrace.  At 
first  their  fire  produces  a  sensible  and  shockiog 
effect  on  those  regiments  by  which  the  assaoit  is 
immediately  commenced ;  but,  after  a  momentaij 
pause,  the  bayonet,  the  rifle,  and  the  swoid,  are 
brought  into  combined  operation ;  and  the  valour 
of  the  troops,  supported  by  the  personal  example 
and  strategic  skill  of  the  commanders,  inflicts  a 
fatal  blow  on  the  enemy,  who  throw  down  their 
knapsacks  and  their  ammunition  in  consternation, 
and  run  for  their  very  lives.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  not  anything  like  an  adequate  number  of 
cavalry  at  hand  to  complete  this  magnificent  vic- 
tory ;  otherwise,  thousands  who  have  escaped  to 
renew  the  instances  of  their  degradation,  wodd 
have  been  secured  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  thus 
the  remaining  exploits  of  the  campaign  wonld 
have  been  grcatiy  facilitated. 

Of  course,  in  a  conflict  of  this  sort,  the  slaughter 
must  have  been  immense.  The  lowest  computa- 
tion places  the  loss  of  the  Eussians  at  6,000;  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies  there  were  upwards  of  3,000 
killed  and  wounded.  In  the  face  of  a  fire  thus 
terrible,  however,  our  brave  soldiers,  moet  of 
whom  tested  themselves  for  the  first  time,  nerer 
for  a  moment  winced.  Whilst  those  who  had 
escaped,  occasionally  turned  aside  to  catch  a  £sJl- 
ing  comrade,  the  wounded  man,  with  a  smile  of 
heroism,  would  take  off  his  hat,  and  cheer  his  fd« 
lows  on  to  the  fight.  Calmness,  presence  of  mind, 
a  deliberate  aim,  and  a  patient  expectation  d 
victory  constituted  the  glorifying  characteristics 
of  the  army.  Everywhere  were  these,  the  sol- 
dier's greatest  virtues,  exhibited— officers  stimu- 
lating tiicir  men  by  a  fine  example  and  a  healthy 
emulation,  and  the  men  following  their  officen 
with  a  loyal  pride  and  a  generous  admiration. 
The  traditions  of  the  British  troops  are  abundanflf 
verified  by  this  new  illustration  of  their  cool  and 
unyielding  valour ;  whilst  their  allies  prored 
themselves  equal  in  courage,  in  ardour,  and  in 
hope.  The  intercommunion  of  the  field  did  bat 
consummate  the  friendliness  of  the  camp;  and, 
when  the  battle  was  over,  those  who  had  shared 
a  common  danger  shouted  together  with  a  commoa 
joy. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  insinuate  that  the  Eus- 
sians proved  themselves  either  cowards  or  fodi 
They  fought  stubbornly,  and  fell  in  crowds  con* 
tented.  That  they  were  unequal  to  the  oaniBet 
,may  be  accepted  as  a  fidr  demonstration  of  their 
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jomparative  inferiority,  but  that  they  fought  with 
ikill  and  murderous  effect  is  obvious  from  all  the 
letails  of  the  strife.  The  Russian  soldier,  be  it 
•emembcred,  is  a  serf.  Miserably  fed ;  the  victim 
if  a  merciless  discipline,  in  which  the  sanctity  of 
118  hfd  is  not  regarded  for  a  moment ;  engaged 
n  operations  the  origin  and  purport  of  which  are 
x)tally  unknown  to  him,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
le  eflnnot  be  expected  to  feel  any  immediate  per- 
lonal  interest — what  but  a  blood-thirsty  abandon- 
nent,  or  a  passive  stolidity  can  be  expected  of 
lim?  Yet  he  has  proved  himself  cunning  in 
>attle  and  brave  in  death.  In  defeat  he  is  with- 
lut  honour ;  in  victory  he  would  be  without  mag- 
lanimity.  He  will  sacrifice  himself  without  pro- 
;e6t ;  and  he  will  sacrifice  his  accidental  victim — 
fea,  his  generous  benefactor,  without  scruple. 
IVithout  any  liigh  sense  of  responsibility,  he  is 
ncapable  of  greatness.  His  courage  is  mechanical, 
ind,  therefore,  is  not  manly.  He  may  prove  ter- 
ible  as  an  enemy,  but  he  would  be  treacherous 
18  a  friend.  He  is  to  be  pitied  most  for  that 
iirhich  most  contributes  to  his  power.  Ho  is  a 
lave,  ready  to  shoot  others,  or  to  be  shot  himself, 
18  the  necessity  or  the  whim  of  his  commander 
nay  enjoin.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
loldiers  thus  trained  and  thus  conditioned  could 
luccessfully  compete  with  troops  who  cease  not  to 
)6  men,  and  who  have  been  educated  in  all  the 
principles  of  martial  virtue ;  who  are  fired  by  a 
lational  instinct,  that  grows  mighty  with  the 
ncrease  of  danger  ;  and  who,  amid  the  horrible 
brocities  of  war,  can  still  cherish  the  kindlier  and 
fablimer  intuitions  of  humanity. 

It  is  thrilling  to  read  the  stories  of  the  battle, 
ind  of  the  scenes  in  which  it  ended.  Miseries 
he  most  harrowing  are  borne  with  a  patience  the 
nost  heroic;  whilst  rough,  tough,  and  strange 
nen  perform  the  oflSces  of  nurse,  physician,  priest, 
ind  friend,  with  a  gentleness  of  sympathy,  and  a 
)er8everance  of  attention,  that  are  more  than  re- 
narkable.  In  these  high  deeds  of  charity,  how- 
>ver,  they  do  but  show  that  they  retain  the  noble 
lemper  common  to  their  countrymen.  For  are 
lot  similar  virtues  evinced,  on  a  less  ostentatious 
icale,  by  those  who  are  so  promptly  responding  to 
ihe  appeals  made  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  ill- 
ittend^d  wounded,  and  the  widows  and  orphans 
)f  the  fallen  ?  It  is  with  especial  satisfaction 
;hat  we  refer  to  the  efforts  being  now  made,  in 
rarious  ways,  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
jonntry,  that  those  who  suffer,  personally  or  re- 
stively by  the  war,  shall  be  as  far  as  possible  re- 
ieved  by  the  nation  in  whose  interest  they  thus 
mdure.  The  patriotic  fund,  inaugurated  under 
ihe  highest  patronage,  is  already  large,  and  thou- 
sands are  adding  to  it  daily.  From  the  1,000/. 
rubscription  of  the  Queen  to  the  Is.  gift  of  the 
yooT  woman  who  lives  at  the  wash-tub,  contri- 
butions of  every  possible  variety  continue  to 
[)our  in  upon  the  commissioners  (who,  by-the- 
t)ye,  have  been  most  admirably  selected),  and 
we  may  be  certain  that  when  all  unite  in  a 
work  so  excellent,  a  vast  amount  of  good 
wUl  be  accomplished.  God  bless  the  donors 
ind  the  recipients!      The  tie  between  them  is 


reciprocally  sacred  and  beautiful.  The  generosity 
shown  on  the  one  side,  and  the  gratitude  which, 
we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  evinced  on  the  other, 
will  be  as  salt  to  the  empire  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion. Though  these  exhibitions  are  no  com- 
pensation to  those  who  personally  suffer,  and 
cannot  be  pleaded  as  any  adequate  set-off  against 
the  horrors  of  war,  yet  do  they  tend  greatly  to 
national  edification,  and  to  the  moral  improve- 
mcnt  of  all  classes  of  our  fellow-men. 

That  the  people  will  take  care  of  their  own, 
however,  is  no  sort  of  extenuation  of  the  careless- 
ness of  those  wliose  official  obligations  identify 
them  with  the  victualling,  and  the  medical  re- 
sources of  the  army.  If  all  that  newspaper  cor- 
respondents tell  us  be  true,  there  must  have  been 
criminal  thoughtlessness  at  some  point  of  the 
campaign.  Eternally,  it  seems,  are  we  to  be 
shamed  by  contrasts  drawn  between  the  excellent 
arrangements  of  the  French,  and  the  confusion, 
irregularity,  and  roughness  that  prevail  in  our 
own  camp.  This  inattention  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  inhumanity;  for  days,  incalculably  valuable, 
were  devoted  to  the  burying  of  the  dead,  and  the 
care  of  the  wounded ;  and  yet,  whilst  the  labours 
of  kindness  and  sympathy  were  undertaken  with 
a  zeal  that  knew  no  abatement,  and  a  perseverance 
that  would  yield  to  no  fatigue,  the  prescriptions 
of  comfort,  and  the  methods  of  physical  ease,  were 
altogether  forgotten,  or  were  accidentally  unavail- 
able just  when  they  were  most  required.  These 
things  we,  not  without  some  reluctant  censure, 
most  earnestly  deplore.  And  yet  we  rejoice  that 
the  publication  of  them  has  called  for  an  outburst 
of  prompt  and  mimificent  liberality.  No  sooner 
had  the  Times  made  known  the  real  state  of 
things,  than  a  special  subscription  was  commenced, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  days  has  amounted  to  not  far 
short  of  £10,000.  Moreover,  attention  at  home 
having  been  drawn  to  the  matter,  an  immediate 
improvement  will  be  effected.  In  coming  con- 
flicts humane  precautions  will  be  adopted,  and  a 
wise  forethought  'v^dll  bo  cherished.  Not  the 
least  interesting,  and,  certainly,  not  the  least 
useful  result  of  the  complaints  that  have  been 
made,  is  to  be  found  in  the  commission  of  Mrs. 
Nightingale,  with  her  attendant  nurses,  who  will 
carry  into  the  hospitals  of  the  camp  all  the  riches 
of  a  large  experience,  and  of  that  gentle  care 
which  only  woman  can  display,  and  which  to  the 
wounded  and  the  sick  is  ever  so  consoling  and 
invaluable. 

The  march  of  the  armies  fix)m  Alma  to  their 
present  position  opposite  Scbastopol  was  crowded 
with  incidents  of  more  than  trifling  interest.  Pass- 
ing across  the  promontory,  they  took  up  a  position  at 
Balaklava,  the  port  of  which  they  occupied.  Here 
they  landed  their  siege  train  for  its  conveyance 
to  the  heights  from  which  the  grand  attack  must 
be  made.  The  stratagem  by  which  this  route  was 
decided  upon  was  clever  enough.  The  Russians 
are  outwitted.  They  have  spent  aU  their 
strength  in  preparing  defences  for  the  north  side 
of  the  great  fortress ;  they  will  be  assailed  fix)m 
the  south  side,  where  they  are  necessarily  and 
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hopelessly  weak !  It  Trill  be  perceived  that  we 
speak  in  the  fature  tense.  We  have  been  im- 
posed upon  once  by  an  extraordinary  rumour  that 
Sebastopol  had  fallen ;  and,  cautioned  by  that  dis- 
appointment, we  prefer  henceforth  only  to  regard 
as  accomplished  so  much  as  we  receive  an  authentic 
report  of.  It  is  more  than  likely,  however,  that 
by  the  time  this  paper  gets  into  the  hands  of  our 
readers,  they  will  have  heard  that  the  experi- 
ment, all  the  preparatory  means  of  which  are 
completed,  has  been  performed  with  brilliant  and 
decided  success. 

We  cannot  pass  away  from  this  part  of  our  re- 
cord without  devoting  a  fey  words  to  the  memory 
of  the  gallant  Marshal,  under  the  auspices  of 
whose  effective  superintendence  the  victory  of  the 
Alma  was  won.  To  utter  panegyric  would  be  to 
commit  a  crime.  That  he  had  valour,  skill,  and 
cimning,  none  who  are  familiar  with  the  main  fea- 
tures of  his  active  and  protracted  career,  will  be 
disposed  to  question ;  but  that  he  was  in  any 
sense  a  noble  or  true  man,  it  would  be  a  libel  on 
human  nature  to  assert.  His  experiences  in 
Africa  were  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  high  moral 
culture,  and  undoubtedly  his  character  was  consi- 
derably modified  by  the  associations  and  policy 
that  were  there  forced  upon  him.  But  his  name 
is  for  ever  identified  with  the  monstrous  coup 
d'etat  by  which  Louis  Napoleon  consolidated  his 
dominion ;  and,  as  long  as  France  shall  have  any 
records,  that  deed  will  stain  his  fame.  It  would 
be  pleasant  to  forget,  in  the  admiration  due  to  his 
most  recent  exploits,  the  crimes  of  his  earlier  life ; 
but  regret  for  his  loss  must  not  override  the  sense 
of  what  is  due  to  his  reputation.  History  will 
write  him  a  hero,  but  the  word  will  eternally  de- 
mand the  comment,  however  reluctantly  made, 
that  he  was  the  assassin  and  the  betrayer  of  his 
feUow-countrymen.     He  was  sagacious  in  coimcil 


and  brave  in  the  field ;  he  died  while  the  enthn- 
siasm  of  victory  still  contended  with  the  ambitioii 
for  a  more  splendid  achievement ;  and  he  was 
buried  amid  the  tokens  of  imperial  and  national 
lamentation ;  but  never  will  it  be  forgotten  that 
he  had  acquired  the  guilt  of  monstrous  atrocities, 
as  well  as  the  glory  of  heroic  deeds. 

While  we  are  writing,  news  has  arrived  desring 
up  the  mystery  which  has  so  long  covered  the  £ite 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  ill-starred  party. 
Dr.  Eae,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  survey  of 
the  western  coast  of  Boothia,  landed  at  Deal  on 
the  22nd  inst.,  bringing  evidence,  derived  from 
the  testimony  of  a  party  of  Esquimaux,  which 
settles  the  sad  question  beyond  all  doubt  The 
Erehm  and  Terror  were  crushed  in  the  ice,  and 
the  remnant  of  their  unfortunate  crews  perished 
by  starvation,  on  the  banks  of  Back's  Great  Fish 
River,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  after  the  endoranos 
of  horrors  harrowing  to  contemplate. 

Is  it  necessary  that  we  should  dwell  on  tiie  lata 
fire  at  Newcastle,  with  all  its  fatal  accompani* 
ments  ? — or  the  loss  of  the  fine  ship  Arctic  ?— or 
would  our  readers  have  us  pass  on  from  the  war 
of  nations,  through  fire  and  water,  to  the  war  of 
polemics  which  is  beginning  again  to  rage  ?  Fof 
ourselves,  we  have  no  heart  either  for  the  temUe 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  ridiculous  on  the  otiier. 
With  a  word  of  pity  for  the  lost,  of  sympathy  for 
the  bereaved,  and  of  good-humoured  contempt  fw 
the  bigoted,  we  dismiss  our  readers,  in  the  hm 
that  next  month  we  shall  be  able  to  subscribe  ths 
word  "  Sebastopol"  as  the  title  of  our  Begister. 
With  Alma  to  remember,  and  Sebastopol  to  anti- 
cipate, royal  journeys  and  ecclesiastical  disputes 
fail  to  command  any  great  interest  on  our  pirt— 
and  we  have  no  patience  to  comment  on  what  i» 
have  barely  care  enough  just  to  mention. 
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Tha  Autohiogra^^  of  the  Rev,  William  Jay  ;  with 
EeminkeencM  of  some  Distinguished   Contempo- 
raries,  Selections  from  his   Correspondence,  Sfc. 
Edited  by  George  Redford,  D.D.,  and  John 
Anoell  Jjlhes.    London:  Hamilton  and  Co. 
Few  biographies  have  been  more  anxiously  looked 
for  by  the  religious  world  than  this  of  ifr.  Jay. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  the  editors,  considering  the 
trouble  which  the  preparation  and  arrangement 
of  the  materials  that  compose  this  volume  must 
necessarily  have    involved,  for   the  comparative 
expedition  with   which    it    has  been    compiled 
and  written — the  manuscript  of  "  the  Prince  of 
Preachers"  being  for  the  most  part  a  conglomerate 
of  the  most  unsightly  and  undecipherable  hiero- 
glyphics that  ever  perplexed  a  correspondent  or 
plagued  a  printer's  devil.     It  is  possible  that 
many  persons  who  may  have  expected  such  dis- 
closures  of  a  personal  nature  as  are  usually  found 
in  autobiographies^  will  feel  consideiable  disap- 


not  so  much  that  the  -events  of  Jay's  long  life  wen 
few — though  they  were  not  many — as  tluit  be 
was  not  well  qualified  for  a  biographer,  and  lacked 
either  the  graphic  power,  or  the  appreciation  <^  it) 
which  might  have  rendered  the  story  of  his  life 
universally  interesting.  The  facts  here  given  add 
little  to  information  already  generally  current;  and 
the  whole  personal  history  may  be  briefly  smnmed 
up  as  follows — though  even  all  of  these  partica- 
lars  are  not  derivable  from  the  narrative,  inn- 
much  as  the  writer,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
declines  to  inform  us  either  where  or  when  he 
was  bom,  and  we  have  to  draw  upon  other  souioei 
for  these  items. 

Williani  Jay  was  bom  in  the  year  1 769,  tt 
Tisbury,  a  small  village  in  Wiltshire.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  his  parents,  who  had,  besides,  three 
daughters.  His  grandfather  was  a  small  fanner; 
but  his  father,  whose  name  he  bore,  was  a  me- 
chanic, working  at  the  business  of  a  stone-cutter 


pointment  in  perusing  this  iDOok.    T\i<^  teaaou  w  oxAiskSisyE^u.   Iik<^  most  men  who  hare  xd^JOiUij 
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ittained  to  eminence,  William  Jay,  in  his  early 
^ears,  manifested  none  of  that  remarkable  pre- 
)ooity  which  is  foolishly  supposed  to  be  the  index 
if  genius.  On  the  contrary,  his  faculties  deye- 
.oped  themselves  in  childhood  with  unusual  slow- 
less,  and  it  was  with  immense  labour  and  pains 
ihat  he  acquired  the  art  of  reading.  Of  his  ohlLd- 
«h  years  he  records  nothing  beyond  his  love  of 
Stature,  and  the  delight  with  which  he  ever  looked 
ipon  a  pleasing  landscape,  if  we  except  an  in- 
itance  of  the  remorse  which  he  experienced  at 
laving  told  a  lie  and  rapped  out  an  oath  to  carry 
lis  point  when  hotly  engaged  in  play.  His  parents, 
who  were  honest  and  religious  people,  were  in  the 
labit  of  frequenting  a  room  licensed  for  worship 
m  the  Saturday  evenings ;  and  here,  when  William 
was  about  fourteen,  and  working  with  his  father 
it  the  erection  of  Eonthill  Abbey,  he  came  under 
he  notice  of  a  worthy  dame,  who,  attracted  by  the 
landsome  open  countenance  and  eager  attention 
>f  the  thoughtftil  boy,  noticed  him  kindly,  and 
bstercd  the  religious  impressions  which  influenced 
lis  conduct.  When,  some  time  later,  the  Eev. 
]lornelius  Winter  came  on  his  annual  visit  to 
>reach  at  Tisbury,  she  introduced  the  lad  to  him. 
the  interview  led  to  a  strong  paternal  regard  on 
'he  part  of  Winter,  to  whose  discrimination  and  dis- 
nterested  self-sacrifices  the  future  celebrity  of  Jay 
wes  mainly  owing,  and  to  a  filial  love  and  reverence 
ML  the  part  of  the  latter  which  ceased  only  with 
lis  life.  Jay  left  his  father's  house,  where  while 
pet  a  boy  he  had  officiated  as  the  domestic  chap- 
idn,  and  went  to  reside  with  Mr.  Winter  at 
tfiurlborough,  and,  under  his  guidance,  to  educate 
limself  for  the  Ministry.  The  following  extract 
^m  a  letter  yet  extant  may  serve  to  show  the  at- 
lainments  of  the  lad  when,  at  fifteen,  he  was  prepar- 
ng  to  leave  home — "  To  Mr.  Winter,  Marlborough. 
—^Dutiful!  Freind, — this  comes  with  my  kind  love 
70  you  hoping  It  will  find  you  in  good  health 
18  it  Left  me  and  all  my  friend  at  tisbury  thanks 
)e  to  God,  &c.,  &c^"  His  progress  in  his  educa- 
ionul  studies  at  Marlborough,  though  not  rapid, 
iras  solid  and  satisfactory  ?  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
16  began  to  preach  in  the  surrounding  villages,  at 
x>ttage  doors,  or  in  the  comer  of  a  common — some- 
imes  meeting  with  interruption,  but  generally 
nrith  acceptance  and  success.  Before  he  was  of 
ige  he  had  preached  near  a  thousand  sermons. 
Ifter  some  three  years'  residence  at  Marlborough, 
[ie  came  in  contact  with  the  Eev.  Eowland  Hill, 
irho  engaged  him  for  a  season  to  preach  at  Surrey 
CSiapel,  where  he  attained  a  sudden  notoriety  as 
I  kind  of  prodigy,  while  overflowing  crowds 
ruBhed  to  hear  him.  Eefusing  some  oflers  that 
irere  made  to  him  to  settle  in  London,  he  preferred 
retiring  to  Christian  Malford,  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chippenham,  where,  with  a 
rtipend  of  £35  a  year,  and  gratuitous  board  and 
jod^ng,  he  found  himself  *^  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
Sree  from  aU  worldly  care."  At  the  expiration  of 
ittle  more  than  a  year,  at  the  instigation  of  Lady 
ICaxwell,  Mr.  Jay  left  Christian  Malford,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Hope  Chapel,  at  the  Hotwells ;  and 
icre  he  intimates  that  he  might  probably  have 
lettled  for  life,  but  for  his  unwillingness  to  submit 


to  petticoat  rule,  and  the  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference of  the  sub-governess,  who  managed  during 
her  ladyship's  absence  in  Scotland,  which  led  to 
his  determination  to  quit  the  place.  Just  at  this 
juncture,  came  an  invitation  from  the  Independent 
Church  at  Bath,  whose  pulpit  was  then  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  T.  Tuppen.  To  Bath  Mr. 
Jay  went,  and  at  Bath  he  remained  for  three-score 
and  three  years,  outliving  two  generations  of 
hearers,  by  whom  he  was  more  honoured  and 
venerated  than  perhaps  any  man  who  ever  stood  in 
a  British  pulpit.  Previous  to  entering  on  his  office 
at  Bath,  he  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  the 
E«v.  E.  Davies,  rector  of  Bengeworth,  Worcester, 
By  her  he  had  six  clTildren,  three  of  whom,  we 
believe,  are  yet  living.  Tor  more  than  fifty  years 
she  was  the  partner  of  his  lot,  and  died  in  184^. 
At  the  Jubilee  celebration,  or  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  pastorate,  when  Mr.  Jay  received  a  public 
testimonial  of  £650  and  some  complimentary 
baubles  of  plate — both  of  which  he  should  have  had 
the  grace  to  refuse — ^he  bore  public  testimony  to 
her  virtues;  and  in  his  biography  he  describes  her 
as  ''  a  domestic  goddess,"  and  never  mentions  her 
but  in  terms  of  affectionate  endearment.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  however,  finding  solitude  insupport- 
able to  one  of  his  social  habits — and  all  his 
children  being  removed  to  a  distance  --he  married 
again,  with  the  full  approbation  of  his  family,  and 
to  the  comfort  of  his  latter  days.  These  latter 
days,  unfortunately,  were  clouded  over  with 
differences,  not  to  say  dissensions,  and  difficulties, 
of  which  his  biography  says  nothing,  but  which, 
owing  partly  to  his  own  infirmities  of  temper  and 
uncomely  jealousy — partly  to  the  unexpected  oppo- 
sition of  a  portion  of  his  congregation — embittered 
his  declining  years,  and  impelled  him  to  acts  un- 
worthy of  his  really  generous  nature.  But  there 
are  spots,  even  in  the  sun.  He  resigned  his  charge 
in  October  1852,  and  died  on  the  27th  DecemtNer 
1853,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  During 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  ministerial  life  Mr.  Jay 
was  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  London  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  weeks  in  the  year,  to  preach  at 
Surrey  Chapel,  and  ho  was  consequently  almost  as 
well  known  and  as  much  appreciated  in  the  metro  «> 
polis  as  at  Bath.  He  also  ^ited  Scotland  once, 
and  was  in  Ireland  when  theKebeUion  broke  out. 
He  was  accustomed  also  to  migrate  to  the  sea-coast 
in  summer,  and  he  generally  devoted  the  leisure 
of  this  relaxation  to  authorship.  His  collected 
works  form  twelve  volumes,  and  they  are  too  well 
known  to  require  mention  here. 

Turning  from  the  Autobiography,  which, 
meagre  as  it  is  in  matters  of  circumstance  and 
fact,  will  be  found  teeming  with  knowledge  of 
the  world,  of  the  human  heart,  and  what  may  be 
termed  the  sacred  philosophy  of  life — we  will 
take  a  brief  glance'  at  some  few  of  the  Bomi- 
niscences,  in  which  no  small  quantity  of  racy  and 
readable  matter  will  stimulate  perutsal.  In  the 
preface  to  these  sliglit  sketches  Mr.  Jay  remarks : 

In  a  long  mhiistry,  and  in  a  varied  and  extensive  inter- 
eonrae  with  the  religions  world,  I  have  met  with  not  a  few 
curioiu  cbaract«i8,  mental  and  moral  nondoflcripts ;  owning 
no  party,  and  owned  by  no  party ;  ngnaUiied  and  ^sMse^^ 
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able  by  uncommon,  strange,  preposterous  opinions,  usages, 
pretensions.  With  very  little  that  is  romantic  in  my  frame, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  pass  by  such  anomalies  without 
notice  and  reflection ;  and  if  I  had  a  descriptive  humour, 
by  a  little  enlargement  and  colouring,  I  could  produce  re- 
miniscences enough  to  excite  wonder  and  ridicule,  laughter 
and  sadness. 

"Wo  could  have  wished  that  he  had  tried  his 
hand  at  the  delineation  of  some  of  these  oddities, 
and  added  them  by  way  of  variety  to  his  **  prac- 
tical illustrations  of  character;"  but  we  must  be 
content  with  what  we  find  here,  and  exhibit  a 
few  traits  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
begin  with  a  touch  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Cowper. 

There  was  nothing  about  him  dull,  or  gloomy,  or  puri- 
tanical, according  to  the  common  meaning  of  the  term.  As 
he  had  much  good-  nature  so  he  had  much  pleasantry,  and 
frequently  emitted  sparks  of  lively  wit,  or  rather  humour ; 
yet  they  never  affected  the  comfort  or  reputation  of  any- 
one, but  were  perfectly  innocent  and  harmless.  Sometimes 
he  had  the  strangest  fetches  of  drollery.  Thus,  one  day, 
by  a  strong  sneeze,  he  shook  off  a  fly  which  had  perched  upon 
his  gnomon,  and  immediately  said,  **  Now,  if  this  fly  keeps 
a  diary,  he'll  write,  *  To-day  a  terrible  earthquake ! ' "  At 
another  time,  when  I  asked  him  how  he  slept,  he  instantly 
replied,  "I'm  like  a  beef-steak — once  turned  and  I'm 
done ! " 

Here  is  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Roraaine,  which 
ought  perhaps  to  be  received  cion  granOy  seeing 
that  that  notable  divine,  upon  the  only  occasion 
when  the  "boy  preacher"  was  introduced  to 
him,  snubbed  the  youth  in  a  most  unceremonious 
manner,  and  made  a  mortifying  impression  upon 
his  mind  which  appears  never  to  have  been  effaced. 

Mr.  Romaine  for  many  years  annually  vbited  Mr.  Taylor 

[a  wealthy  Dissenter] but  he  would  never 

ent<?r  the  Meeting  at  Southampton  with  the  family,  nor 
speak  in  their  unconsecrated  premises  to  the  poor,  and 
ignorant,  and  perishing,  who  would  have  hung  upon  his 
lips.  But  High-churchism  had  no  scruples  to  accept  the  ac- 
commodations about  the  house,  and  table,  and  carriage  and 
horses,  for  these  were  not  schismatics,  though  their  owner 
was.  A  Puscyite  would  have  been  more  consistent.  He 
would  not  have  gone  in  with  the  uncircumcLsed  and  the 
unclean,  nor  had  fellowship  with  them — "  no,  not  to  eat." 

The  Rev.  John  Ryland,  M.A.,  (father  of  Dr. 
Ryland)  is  thus  introduced  : 

The  first  time  I  ever  met  Mr.  Ryland  was  at  the  house 
of  a  wholesale  linen-draper  in  Cheapside.      The  owner, 

Mr.  B h,  told  him  one  day,  as  he  called  upon  him,  that 

I  was  in  the  pariour,  and  desired  him  to  go  in,  and  he 
would  soon  follow.  At  this  moment  1  did  not  personally 
know  him.  He  was  singular  in  appearance;  his  shoes 
were  square-toed;  his  wig  was  five-storeyd  behind;  the 
sleeves  of  his  coat  were  profusely  large  and  open ;  and  the 
flaps  of  his  waistcoat  encroaching  upon  his  knees.  I  was 
struck  and  awed  with  his  figure;  but  what  could  1  think, 
when,  walking  towards  me,  he  laid  hold  of  me  by  the 
collar,  and,  shaking  his  fist  in  my  face,  he  roared  out, 
"  Young  man,  if  you  let  the  people  of  Surrey  Chapel  make 
you  proud,  I'U  smite  you  to  the  ground  !"  But  then,  in- 
stantly dropping  his  voice,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
he  made  mo  sit  down  by  his  side,  and  said, — "  Sir,  nothing 
can  equal  the  folly  of  some  heiirers ;  they  are  like  apes  that 
hug  their  young  ones  to  death." 

We  must  quote  some  further  traits  of  this 
singular  being.     Says  !Mr.  Hall : 

When  I  was  quite  a  lad,  my  father  took  me  to  Mr.  Ry- 

Jand's  school  at  Northampton.     That  afternoon  1  drank 

tea  along  with  him  in  the  parlour.     Mr.  Ryland  was  then 

violently  agaiiLst  the  American  war  j  aad,  tW  wxVj^^ViWv- 


pcning  to  be  mentioned,  he  rose,  and  said,  with  a  fierct 
countenance  and  loud  voice,  "  If  I  was  General  Washington, 
I  would  summon  all  my  officers  around  me,  and  make  them 
bleed  from  their  arms  into  a  basin,  and  dip  their  swords 
into  its  contents,  and  swear  they  woald  xKJt  sheath  than 
until  America  had  gained  her  independence."  1  was  per- 
fectly terrified.  "  Wliat  a  master !"  thought  I,  "  to  be  Idl 
under !"  and  when  I  went  to  bed  I  could  not  for  some 
time  go  to  sleep. 

Once  a  young  minister  was  spending  the  evening  with 
him,  and  when  the  family  were  odled  together  for  worship^ 

he  said,   "  Mr. ,  you  must  pray."     "  Sir,"  add  be^ 

**  I  cannot."  He  urged  him  again,  but  in  vain.  "  Then, 
Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  declare,  if  you  will  not,  I'll  call  in  the 
watchman."  At  this  time  a  watchman  on  bis  rounds  wts 
going  by,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  very  pioos  man.  He 
opened  the  door,  and,  caHing  him,  siud,  **  Duke,  Duke,  come 
in ;  you  are  wanted  here.  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  a  joong 
pastor  that  can't  pray ;  so  you  must  pray  for  him." 

One  morning  I  was  reading  to  him  some  of  the  reported 
miseries  and  cruelties  of  the  middle  passage ;  among  otben, 
of  a  captain  who  had  a  fine  female  slave  in  his  calnn,  but, 
when  her  infant  cried,  he  snatched  him  up,  and  flung  him 
out  into  the  sea ;  still  requiring  the  wretched  creature  to 
remain  as  the  gratifier  of  his  vile  passions.  At  the  recital 
of  this  Mr.  Ryland  seemed  frantic,  and  to  lose  bisustal 
self-control.  He  was  agitated,  and  paced  up  and  down  the 
room,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  God,  preserve  me  !  Oh  God,  pre- 
serve me !"  and  then,  unable  to  contain  himself  any  kng^r, 
burst  forth  into  a  dreadful  imprecation  which  I  dsre  not 
repeat. 

He  took  my  place  on  Tuesday  evening  at  Surrey  Chapd, 
and  preached  a  most  striking  sermon  from  Daniel's  words 
to  Belshazzar — "  But  the  God  in  whose  hands  thy  breath 
is,  and  whose  are  all  thy  ways,  hast  thou  not  glorified.'* 
After  an  introduction,  giving  some  account  of  Belshuztr, 
he  impatiently  and  abruptly  broke  06",  saying, — "  Bat  yoa 
cannot  suppose  I  am  going  to  preach  a  whole  tennoo  oa 

such  a rascal  as  this ;"  and  then  stated  that  be  sbodd 

bring  home  the  charge  in  the  text  against  every  uidividial 
in  the  place. 

Once,  during  the  execrable  badness  of  the  singing  after 
sennon,  he  said,  "  I  wonder  the  angels  of  God  do  set 
wrench  your  necks  off"." 

It  is  well  known  in  the  religious  world  that  on 
the  appearance  of  the  '^Life  of  Wilberforce,"  writ- 
ten by  his  two  clerical  sons,  much  dissatisfection 
and  disgust  was  felt  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Jay, 
at  the  pitiful  attempt  to  ignore  the  long  and  in- 
timate friendship  which  had  existed  between  him 
and  their  deceased  father.  This  could  not  be 
done  without  the  criminal  suppression  of  docn- 
mcnts  testifying  to  the  contrary,  and  the  garbling 
of  others ;  but  it  was  done  notwithstanding,  and 
that  with  such  Jesuitical  craft,  as  to  leave  the  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  general  readers,  unac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  that  nothing  beyond  a 
mere  cursory  acquaintance  was  kept  up  for  a  brief 
time  between  them,  and  that  this  was  rather 
tolerated  than  welcomed  by  the  great  philanthro- 
pist, who  is  made,  by  some  few  fragmentarr  ex- 
tracts from  his  diary,  to  speak  ambiguously  if  not 
slightingly  of  the  preacher.  There  were  numbers 
of  Mr.  Jay's  friends  living  when  this  biography 
came  out,  who  were  perfectly  well  informed  of 
the  truth,  and  some  of  them  urged  him  to  a  vindi- 
cation of  his  ancient  friendship  with  Wilberforce 
through  the  means  of  the  press,  in  a  public  nplr 
to  the  insinuations  of  the  biographers.  Pleading 
his  great  age,  and  the  necessity  he  felt  for  repose, 
he  declined  all  interference  in  the  matter;  bat 
some  time  after — possibly  when  he  had  made 
^xcL^  progress  with  his  Autobiography— he  wa« 
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beard  to  promise  these  blunderers  a  kickmg. 
••But,''  said  he,  «'  1  won't  kick  them  till  after  I 
am  dead."  Tiie  promised  kicking  has  come  at 
last,  and  will  be  found  in  this  volume,  among  the 
**  Practical  Illustrations  of  Character,"  imder  the 
head  of  "  William  Wilberforce,  Esq. ;"  and  a  very 
satisfactory  sort  of  retribution  it  is.  From  the 
evidence  here  furnished,  and  which  it  is  impossible 
to  twist  or  torture  to  any  other  proof,  it  would 
appear  that  among  all  the  Mendships  of  Wilber- 
force's  whole  life,  there  was  none  that  he  valued 
more,  or  reciprocated  with  greater  fervour,  than 
that  which  for  thirty  years — that  is,  from  1803  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1833 — 
he  maintained  with  William  Jay."  We  arrive  at 
this  conclusion  not  so  much  from  the  number  of 
Wilberforce' 8  letters  here  published,  as  from  their 
contents ;  they  treat  of  subjects  upon  which  men 
rarely  correspond,  save  with  tried  and  intimate 
friends,  and  they  are  characterised  by  expressions 
and  phrases  of  aflfection  and  attachment,  which 
establish  one  of  two  things — either  that  Wilber- 
force himself  was  the  basest  of  h3rpocrites,  or 
that  his  sons  have  wilfully  misrepresented  one  of 
the  principal  facts  of  his  private  life.  Want  of 
space,  and  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  general 
reader,  forbid  us  to  quote  these  letters,  and  we 
must  refer  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter 
to  the  book  itself  for  their  perusal.  Let  us  re- 
commend to  their  notice,  at  the  same  time,  the 
modest  and  delicate  proceeding,  recorded  in  pages 
309-10,  of  Henry  Wilberforce,  M.A.,  Incumbent 
of  Walmer,  Kent,  who  sent  a  pamphlet  to  Mr. 
Jay,  with  the  following  lines,  among  others,  under- 
lined for  his  especial  instruction. 

Every  Dissenting  teacher  is  plainly  making  a  division ; ' 
every  Churchman,  therefore,  is  commanded  to  avoid  Mm. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  all  Dissent  is  sin ;  now,  how  very 
•hocking  it  is,  that  many  good  sort  of  people  think  really 
of  coming  to  church  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  then 
goinff  to  meeting  in  the  evening !  But  people,  I  am  afraid, 
will  have  to  answer,  not  only  for  their  own  sin  in  going 
sometimes,  hut  for  the  sin  of  those  who  go  always,  and 
whom,  by  their  example,  they  have  encouraged  to  do  so. 

The  combined  forces  of  unmannerliness,  bigotry, 
and  stupidity  could  hardly  go  farther  than  this. 

Mr.  Jay's  long  intimacy  with  Rowland  Hill 
enabled  him  to  adopt  a  juster  estimate  of  the 
character  of  that  eccentric  orator  than  the  gene- 
rality of  his  hearers  were  led  to  form.     We  are 
disposed  to  think,  however,  that  he  accords  him 
more  praise  as  a  preacher,  and  a  writer  too,  than 
the  author  of  the  "Village  Dialogues"  has  a  real 
claim  to.     It  was  Hill's  oddity  and  earnestness, 
rather  than  his  talent,  that  made  him  popular; 
and  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  popularity 
dwindle  away.     Mr.  Jay  objects  to  add  to  the . 
collection  of  strange  stories  told  concerning  him,  | 
but  yet  records  a  few  traits  not  a  little  curious.  | 
He  tells  us  that  tenderness  and  kindness  seemed  j 
inherent  in  his  very  nature — that  he  did  good  to  ■ 
his  beast,  and  his  feeling  for  the  brutes  sometimes 
showed  itself  in   ways  which   many  would  be 
almost  ready  to  ridicule ;  but  it  bespoke  the  sen- 
sibility of  his  disposition — adding,  in  a  note,  that 
he  had  what  he  culled  a  Froggery  and  Toadery  at 
the  bottom  of  liis  orchard,  where  he  said  these 


poor  creatures  should  marry  and  be  given  in  mar- 
riage, and  live  an  unpersecuted  and  merry  life  ! 

In  one  of  his  sermons  he  was  speaking  of  the  value  of 
the  Qospel  from  its  relative  aim  and  influence.  "It 
makes,"  says  he,  "  husbands  better  husbands,  and  wives 
better  wives ;  parents  better  parents ;  children  better  chil- 
dren ;  masters  better  masters,  and  servants  better  servants; 
in  a  word,  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  that  man's  reli* 
ffion  whose  cat  and  dog  were  not  the  better  for  it." 

Not  very  long  before  his  death,  meeting  an  acquaintance 
who  was  nearly  as  aged  as  himself,  he  said,  "  If  you  and  I 
don't  march  off  soon,  our  friends  yonder  (looking  upwards) 
will  think  we  have  lost  the  way." 

He  one  day  s^d, — "  Wlien  I  was  in  Scotland,  I  found 
many  parties  all  very  clever  and  zealous  in  defending  their 
own  tenets,  and  distinguishing  between  their  Sibboleihs  and 
Shibboleths,  There  were  the  Liflers  and  the  Anti-liiters. 
These  were  divided  by  the  action  of  the  minister  in  the 
sacramental  elements — viz.,  whether,  in  the  consecration  of 
them  at  the  table,  he  should  lift  them  up  or  not.  One  of 
their  pastors  was  ordained  by  imposition  of  hands ;  but  one 
of  the  dders  could  not  reach  his  hand  fiir  enough  to  impose 
it  on  the  head  of  the  candidate,  and  so  he  put  along  his 
cane, — '  This,'  said  he,  '  did  equally  well ;  it  was  timber  to 
timl)er.'" 

He  was  tlic  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Jenner,  who  intro- 
duced vaccination.  To  this  discovery  he  was  an  admiring 
and  practical  devotee.  I  was  one  day  with  him  when  one 
of  the  company  was  speaking  rather  disrespectfully  of  this 
remedy,  and  said  there  was  something  very  disagreeable 
and  offensive  m  communicating  a  disease  from  a  filthy  beast 
mto  a  human  being.  "  A  filthy  beast.  Sir !  why  a  cow  is 
one  of  the  most  agpreeable  of  all  animals ;  everything  about 
her  is  wholesome  and  useful ;  we  get  odour  from  her  breath ;  . 
she  supplies  our  tables  with  mes^  and  butter,  and  cream 
and  cheese ;  and  I  assure  you.  Sir,  I  would  rather  eat  a 
cow  than  a  Christian." 

Once,  at  Wotton,  he  was  preaching  in  the  afternoon, — he 
saw  some  sleeping,  and  paused,  saying,  "  I  have  heard  that 
the  miller  can  sleep  while  the  mill  is  going,  but  if  it  stops 
it  awakens  him.  1*11  try  this  method ;"  and  so  sat  down, 
and  soon  saw  an  aroused  audience. 

But  we  have  lingered  too  long  over  this  interest- 
ing volume,  and  not  having  space  to  dwell  upon 
the  Eeminiscences  of  Robert  Hall,  of  John  Foster, 
of  Ilannah  More,  of  Lady  Maxwell  and  John 
Wesley,  of  Rammohun  Roy,  and  Dr.  Cogan,  and 
a  number  of  others  less  known  to  fame,  must 
hasten  to  a  conclusion.  We  shall  finish  our  ex- 
tracts with  one  of  Mr.  Jay's  letters  to  his  wife, 
which  shows  that  he  was  open  to  the  perception 
of  the  humorous  as  much  as  most  men,  and  had 
humour  of  his  own  at  command  when  he  chose  to 
use  it.  The  letter,  as  follows,  appears  to  have 
been  written  about  fifty  years  ago  ; — 

To  Mrs.  Jay.  London. 

My  dearest  love, — Last  night  I  preadied  for  tlio  Sunday 
Morning  Lecture,  and  in  honour  of  the  accession  of  this 
family  to  the  throne.  Dr.  Hunter  prayed.  The  cong^re* 
gation  was  large ;  and  just  as  I  was  concluding  the  sermon 
there  was  a  srcncral  consternation  and  outciy.  All  was 
confusion,  the  people  treading  on  one  another,  Ac.  It  was 
rather  dark,  and  the  pulpit  cnndh^s  only  were  lighted.  I 
saw  something  movhig  up  the  aisle  towards  the  vestry.  It 
was  a  bull !  we  presume  driven  in  by  picki)ockets  or  per* 
sons  who  wished  to  disturb  us.  We  were  talking  on  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  and  John  Bull  very  seasonably  came 
in.  But  imagine  wliat  followed : — the  bull  could  not  be 
made  to  go  backwards,  nor  coukl  he  be  turned  round :  five 
or  six  persons,  therefore,  held  him  by  the  horns  j  while  the 
clerk,  as  if  bewitched,  gave  out,  in  order  to  appease  the 
noise — 

Praisp  God  from  whom  cUi  Mrsslnjfs  flow, 
Praibe  him  a//  creatures  here  below,"  &c. 
0  that  the  bull  could  have  roared  Vksx^  Vsl  «$n&c^Saia&s9^ 
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with  the  exhortation !  I  looked  down  from  the  pulpit,  and 
leeing  the  gentlemen  who  held  him  singing,  with  their 
faces  lifted  up,  as  if  returning  thanks  tor  this  unexpected 
blessing,  I  was  obliged  to  put  my  hand  before  my  face, 
while  I  dismissed  tlie  congregation.  This,  I  think,  is 
enough  for  once.  I  long  to  receive  a  line  fVom  you,  to  tell 
me  all  your  plans.     Love  to  the  dear  children. 

Yours,  &C. 

The  selections  from  Mr.  Jay's  correspondence, 
of  which  the  above  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  sample, 
contain  many  admirable  letters ;  but  none  more 
remarkable  than  those  addressed  to  his  infant 
daughter.  The  volume  concludes  with  some 
"Observations  on  the  Rev.  AVilliam  Jay,  as  a 
Preacher  and  as  an  Author;  by  the  Editors." 
They  are  written  with  discrimination,  and  without 
claiming  for  him  too  high  a  place  among  the  cele- 
brated men  of  his  age,  do  full  justice  to  his  un- 
rivalled simplicity  and  power  as  a  preacher — 
preaching  always,  whether  vivd  voce  or  with  the 
pen. 


Shadows  and  Sunbeams.  Being  a  Second  Series 
of  Fern  Leaves  from  Fanny's  Portfolio.  Illus- 
trated by  George  Thomas.  London  :  W.  S. 
Orr  and  Co. ;  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co.  1854. 
There  is  no  lack  of  vivacity  and  sprightliness 
in  the  compositions  of  Fanny  Fern  ;  and  they  are 
marked  by  fi*cquent  passages  of  natural  pathos 
and  good  sense ;  but  the  style  of  many  of  them, 
in  some  scarcely  definable  manner,  offends  our 
English  instinct.  It  is  possible,  as  female  writers 
both  English  and  American  have  shown  us,  to  be 
racy  and  vigorous,  without  being  rude  and  unlady- 
like ;  but  fix)m  the  charge  of  offence  in  this  latter 
particular  we  are  afraid  that  Fanny  will  not  be 
acquitted  by  the  most  competent  judges.  Trans- 
atlantic writers  seem  to  have  acquired  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  adulterating  the  English 
language  ;  and  we  suppose  that  "  when  a  lady's 
in  the  case,"  we  must  not  complain  of  this ;  but 
it  might  be  as  well  were  a  glossary  added  for  the 
use  of  us  benighted  Britishers,  to  a  book  abound- 
ing in  terms  not  to  be  found  in  any  dictionary, 
yet  intended  for  circulation  in  the  old  country. 
We  can  understand  the  term  "  masculinity  "  and 
** feminity,"  or  "femininity,"  for  it  is  printed 
both  ways ;  but  when  the  writer  sends  her  cha- 
racters to  **upperteudom,"  we  confess  that  we 
don't  know  where  that  is ;  and  when  people  are 
said  to  **skutter"  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  they  are  doing.  The  contents  of  this 
volume  consists  of  a  few  tales  and  a  considerable 
number  of  very  short  sketches,  some  of  them  con- 
sisting of  only  a  single  paragraph.  They  appear 
to  have  been  thrown  off  hastily  and  published 
without  revision — some  of  them  are  really  capital, 
while  others  are  deserving  of  but  small  praise. 
The  foUo^ving  is  a  fair  specimen  of  this  lady's 
lively  style,  and  also  of  her  sentiments  regarding 
the  male  sex — we  say  male  sex,  because  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  man  she  seems  to 
entertain  considerable  doubts.  We  give  the  entire 
article;  it  is  a  commentary-  on  the  text — "If 
your  husband  looks  grave,  let  him  alone  j  don't 
disturb  or  annoy  him'* : — 


SOBES  HUSBAKDi.  ' 

Oh,  pshaw !  were  I  married,  the  soberer  my  husband 
looked  the  more  fun  I'd  rattle  about  his  ears.  Don*t  dw 
turh  HIM !  I  guess  so !  I'd  salt  his  cotFee — and  pepper 
his  tea — and  sugar  his  beef-steak — and  trend  on  his  toc»— 
and  hide  his  newspaper — and  sew  up  his  pockets — and  put 
pins  in  his  slippers — and  dip  his  dgara  in  water — and  I 
would'nt  stop  for  the  Great  Mogul,  till  I  had  ahortened 
his  long  face  to  my  liking.  Certainly,  he'd  get  Texed; 
"  there  wouldn't  be  any  fun  in  teasing  bim  if  he  didnt, 
and  that  would  give  his  melancholy  blood  a  good  healthfbl 
start ;  and  his  eyes  would  snap  axid  sparkle,  and  he'd  nj, 
"  Fanny,  will  you  be  quiet  or  not  ?  "  And  I  should 
laugh  and  pull  his  whiskers,  and  say  deddedly  '*  Notl" 
And  then  I  should  tell  him  he  hadn't  the  slightest 
idea  how  handsome  he  looked  when  he  was  vexed ;  and 
then  he  would  pretend  not  to  hear  the  compliment,  bot 
would  pull  up  his  dicky,  and  take  a  sly  peep  in  the  glaai 
(for  all  that)  !  And  then  he'd  begin  to  grow  amiable,  and 
get  off  his  stilts,  and  he  just  as  agreeable  all  the  r^  of  the 
evening  as  if  he  was*nt  my  husband ;  and  all  because  I 
didn't  follow  that  stupid  bit  of  advice  "  to  let  him  alone." 
Just  as  if  /  didn't  know  !  Just  imagine  ME,  Fanny,  sitting 
down  on  a  cricket  in  the  comer,  with  my  forefinger  in  my 
mouth,  looking  out  of  the  sides  of  my  eyes,  and  waiting 
till  that  man  got  ready  to  speak  to  me !  You  can  see  at 
once  it  would  be — be —  Well,  the  amount  of  it  is  Ishouldn'l 
doit! 

The  tales  in  the  book  are  inferior  to  the  social 
sketches  of  manners  and  character  :  they  are 
prettily  told,  but  defective  in  plot.  The  first, 
which  is  the  best,  describes  an  old  miserly  hypo- 
critical hunks  to  the  life ;  but  it  concludes  in  a 
manner  absurdly  improbable,  unnatural,  and  dis- 
tressing to  the  reader.  We  shall  quote  another 
brief  paper  of  a  different  character  to  the  above, 
and  which  does  credit  to  the  writer's  better  nature. 

A   GOTHAM  BEYSKIE. 

Babel,  what  a  place  ! — what  a  dust — what  a  racket— 
what  a  whizbuzz!  What  a  throng  of  human  beings! 
"  Jew  and  Gfentile,  bond  and  free ;"  every  nation  tbe  son 
ever  shone  upon  is  here  represented.  What  pampewd 
luxury — what  squalid  misery  on  the  same  pave.  \Vbat 
unwritten  histories  these  myriad  hearts  might  unfold.  Hotr 
much  of  joy,  how  much  of  sorrow,  how  much  of  crime. 
Now,  queenly  beauty  sweeps  past  in  sin's  gay  livery. 
Cursed  be  he  who  first  sent  her  forth  to  walk  the  earth 
with  her  woman's  brow  shame-branded.  Fair  mother- 
pure  wife — frown  scornfully  at  her  if  you  can  ;  mjf  heart 
aches  for  her.  I  see  one  who  once  slept  sweet  and  &ir  on 
a  mother's  loving  breast,  1  see  one  whose  bitterest  t£tf 
may  never  wash  her  stain  away.  I  see  one  on  whom 
mercy's  gate  is  for  ever  shut  by  her  own  unrdenting,  nn* 
forgiving  sex.  I  see  one  who  was  young,  beautiful,  poor 
and  friendless.  They  who  make  long  prayers,  and  wT«p 
themselves  up  in  self-righteousness,  as  with  a  ganiie&t» 
turn  a  deaf  ear  as  she  pleads  for  the  bread  of  honest  toil 
Earth  looks  cold  and  dark  and  dreary,  feeble  feet  stumUe 
wearily  on  life's  rugged,  thorny  road.  Oh,  judge  her  not 
harshly,  pure  but  frigid  censor;  who  shall  say  that  with 
her  desolation — her  temptation — ^your  name  too  might  w* 
have  been  written  "  Magdalen." 

This  book,  on  the  whole,  forms  a  pleasant  com- 
panion for  odd  leisure  moments,  and  is  useful  w 
affording  an  insight  into  some  of  the  minutise  of 
American  life.  The  illustrations,  by  George 
Thomas,  are  uncommonly  spirited  and  effective, 
and  striking  for  their  bold  drawing  and  vivid 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade. 


The  Author :  a  Poem,  in  Four  Books.     London ; 

W.  Allan.     1854. 
'yii  \3Mk&  Vi^,  (la  we  suppose  it  to  be,  the  work  of  t 
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yoTiHg  writer,  considerable  praise  is  due  to  him  for 
the  strength,  harmony,  and  correctness  of  his  ver- 
sification— ^not  that  by  any  means  it  is  incapable 
of  improvement  in  these  qualities,  far  from  it ; 
but  that  it  is  agreeably  sonorous  and  melodious, 
never  halting,  and  but  rarely  getting  on  by 
means  of  expletives.  We  attribute  this  poem  to 
a  youth,  from  the  fact  of  its  evidencing  but  few 
indications  of  thought ;  the  writer  skims  fluently 
enough  over  the  surface  of  a  good  many  things, 
but  sees  no  deeper  than  the  superficies,  and  con- 
sequently fails  altogether  in  originality.  He 
must  Hve  longer,  read  more,  and  observe  more ; 
and  if  he  should  ever  have  a  word  of  wisdom  for 
mankind,  he  will  know  how  to  utter  it.  He 
must  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself  in  a  few  lines. 
The  following  is  his  estimate  of  the  Author's 
mission : — 

Would  that  the  pen  were  deemed  a  sacred  thing. 
Nor  soird  one  feather  of  the  muse's  wing; 
So  would  the  Author's  mission  be  revered. 
By  all  that  goodness  in  her  path  has  cheered; 
With  each  attendant  virtue  richly  graced. 
Inspired  by  wisdom  and  adorned  by  taste. 

The  Author's  high  vocation  is  to  ruse 
The  moral  tone  of  life,  where'er  he  strays; 
With  pen  in  hand  to  pioneer  his  way 
Thro'  twilight  shades  to  unobstructed  day; 
To  leave  in  human  hearts  some  radiant  trace, 
Wherever  subject-readers  yield  him  place. 
He  that  aspires  th'  exalted  chair  to  fill. 
Should  weigh  his  knowledge,  purposes  and  skill ; 
Nor  venture  on  an  enterprise  so  bold. 
Without  the  meet  equipments,  manifold — 
A  mind,  proportioned  to  the  time  he  sees, 
A  heart  alive  to  human  sympathies, 
A  pen  obedi^t  to  the  impulse  given. 
By  consdenoe  led,  and  by  the  smile  of  Heaven. 


The  London  Quarterly  Review,  No.  Y.  London : 
"Walton  and  Maberly.  Dublin  :  John  Eobert- 
son,  1854. 
The  contents  of  the  present  number  of  the  new 
Quarterly  exhibit  an  excellent  bill  of  fare,  and 
the  reader  who  sits  down  to  their  discussion  and 
digestion  is  not  likely  to  rise  disappointed.  The 
opening  article  on  Modem  Deists,  is  a  vigorous, 
thoughtful,  and  caustic  attack  upon  the  new 
echool  of  religious  philosophers,  in  which  Theodore 
Parker,  Mr.  Newman,  and  their  friends  and  fol- 
lowers are  severely  handled.  Zi/e  in  Abyssinia 
is  a  clever  and  rapid  summary  of  Mansfield  Par- 
kyns*s  book,  abounding  in,  what  is  so  rare  in 
books  of  travels  now-a-day^,  novel  information  of 
a  district  as  yet  comparatively  unexplored.  The 
article  on  the  American  School  of  Ethnology  insti- 
tutes some  curious  philological  inquiries,  and 
administers  chastisement  to  Mr.  Gliddon  for  his 
hostility  to  the  Bible.  The  Life  of  Jerome  Cardan 
is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  piece  of 
biography  which  will  well  repay  perusal.  Then 
follows  a  masterly  paper  on  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America ;  another  on  the  New 
Educational  Measure  for  India  ;  another  on  Jtecent 
Homan  History  ;  one  on  The  Banes  and  Northmen 
in  Britain ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  a 
capital  magazine  article  on  the  Crystal  Palace  ai 


Sydenham.  Prom  this  last  paper,  which  is  the 
production  of  an*  accomplished  pen,  we  must 
extract  a  few  personal  sketches,  "  taken  upon  the 
spot,"  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers. 

Who  is  this  tall  thin  man,  of  about  middle  age,  in  Court 
dress  and  specially  florid  vest ;  with  thin  brown  hair,  lofty 
forehead,  lengthy  visage,  purplish,  spotted  complexion,  and 
deep-set,  but  full,  eye,  his  expression  presenting  rery  sin* 
gular  combinations — ^the  abstracted  air  of  one  whose  brain 
works  deeply  on  its  sole  resources ;  the  eye-seeking  ail* 
which  asks  for  some  one  to  note  the  inward  wonders;  aa 
underlying  satisfaction,  as  if  familiar  with  success  and 
praise,  overUid  with  a  craving  for  both;  altogether  » 
notable  man  whom  you  feel  disposed  to  watch,  and  whom^ 
as  you  watch  him  more,  you  would  like  to  know ;  fbr  yoa 
feel  increasingly  certun  that  whoever  could  see  through 
that  brow  would  find  some  mines  within  ?  It  is  Owen 
the  rock-reader !  he  who  on  the  sandstone  of  Lancashire 
has  traced  the  steps  of  animals  now  no  more,  disting^uish- 
ing  fore-foot  from  hind-foot,  great  toe  and  common  toe^ 
measuring  size,  distance,  and  depth,  comparing  them  with 
odd  teeth,  bones,  and  a  skull,  till  the  entire  induction 
stands  yonder  on  his  g^logical  isbind,  in  the  huge  toad, 
with  the  huge  name,  Labyrinikodon  Salamandro^es  ;  h« 
who  has  read  on  solid  rock  the  direction  of  winds,  the 
print  of  rains,  and  a  nraltitude  of  records  as  incredible 
without  patient  investigation,  as  with  it  they  are  clear. 

Owen  is  gone,  and  others  are  before  you.  A  doctor** 
red  gown  again !  A  strongly -built  person,  above  middle 
height ;  a  quick,  like-my-own-way  footstep ;  a  large  head  i 
plentiful  light  hair ;  a  healthy,  but  not  ruddy,  complexion^ 
an  eager  grey  eye ;  a  forehead  with  force,  but  no  genius ;  • 
rather  upward  nose;  a  cutting  mouth;  one  shoulder  • 
little  lowered  forward,  not  the  stoop  of  feebleness  but  the  set 
of  determination ;  the  head  leaning  on  one  side,  not  as  if 
Hstening  for  other  men's  thoii^hts,  bat  as  feeling  the 
weight  of  its  own : — who  is  he  ?  Ask  those  groups  of 
outlanders,  at  -the  south  end  of  the  nave,  who  are  watering 
camels,  blowing  sumpitans,  or  practising  witohcraft  tanong 
the  animals  and  shrubs  of  strange  lands.  He  is  foster- 
father  to  them  all — Dr.  R.  Q.  Latham,  who  can  tell  yov 
how  Dyaks  court  and  Todas  bury,  bow  Zulus  witch  and 
Papuans  dine,  how  Hindus  hunt  and  Ojibways  paint,  jtf 
readily  as  a  housewife  would  tell  the  private  history  of  her 
kittens. 

Who  is  this  pleasant-looking  man  with  dark  hair  and 
lively  featmres,  the  first  to  arrive  in  the  Windsor  uni<' 

form,  who says  a  few  words  in  Persian  to  aA 

eastern-looking  stranger,  and  brings  buns  from  the  refresh^ 
ment  room  for  a  lovely  young  peeress  ?  He  is  plainly  • 
man  of  mind  and  spirit,  with  a  heart  in  him,  and  no  nOH^ 
sense ;  but  neither  his  years  nor  his  brow  would  lead  yoa 
to  expect  that  a  host  of  sacred  and  ancient  images,  ghoite 
of  empires,  and  voices  of  prophets,  would  rush  upon  you  at 
the  mention  of  his  name.  It  is  Austen  Henry  Layard. 
Sydenham  and  Nineveh,  Windsor  uniform  and  winged 
bulls,  Paxton  and  Nimrod,  the  House  of  Commons  and 
Devil-feasts  among  the  Yczidcs,  black  tents  and  glaaa 
palaces,  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sennacherib,  Guide-books  and 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  Foreign-office  and  Arab  mares, 
with  Nestorian  massacres,  desert  flowers,  excavations,  skin- 
rafts,  and  Amazons — never  came  such  a  rout  of  aasocia« 
tions,  ancient  and  present,  far  and  near,  sacred  and  profime, 
scientific  and  political,  at  the  heels  of  an  agreeable  English 
gentleman.  What  man  of  his  years  ever  had  a  monument 
so  stately  as  ho  has  in  that  Assyrian  temple,  which  stand* 
in  the  north  navc^  connecting  two  countries  and  two  agee 
so  remote  ?  Thanks,  hardy  digger,  for  those  ohl  stones^ 
which  add  new  strength  to  the  outworks  of  Christian 
truth !  May  thuie  own  pillar  at  last  stand  in  the  temple 
of  God,  "  to  go  no  more  out  for  ever !" 

And  this  thick-set,  middle-aged  man  in  the  frock-coat 
and  whito  hat — though  anything  but  consequential,  he  !• 
plainly  of  consequence.  His  figure  compact,  his  move* 
ments  self  forg^'tting,  his  face  round,  dark-complexioned, 

practical,  earnest,  friendly Who  can  he  be  ?     Be 

patient,  and  look  steadily  at  that  head.     Do  you  ser 
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nothing  wonderful  within  it?  "The  head  seems  well 
enough,  like  a  thousand  other  heads;  hut  one  can  see 
nothing  for  the  white  hat."  Speak  respectfully  of  the 
white  hat ;  for  it  covers  two  Crystal  Palaces,  the  old  and 
the  new.  "  Wliat,  Paxton  ?"  Yes,  Paxton ;  the  first  can- 
didate for  immortality  who  ever  intrusted  his  fame  to  a 
glass-house. 

Yonder,  in  a  splendid  crowd,  just  under  the  colossal 
■tatue  of  Peel,  is  Disraeli,  looking  as  if  he  hardly  knew 
whether  you  would  trust  him.  From  his  personal  to  his 
national  characteristics,  you  pass  at  the  second  glance.  How 
oompletely  Jew  !  What  are  all  the  other  antiquities  here, 
oompared*  with  that  living  antiquity  ?  Of  the  ancients, 
Israel  only  has  "  a  man"  to  represent  him  this  day.  The 
Pharaohs  strove  with  him :  they  are  represented  hy  stones. 
Kings  from  Assyria  and  Babylon,  Ptolemies,  Csesars,  all  in 
turn  strove  with  him ;  they  have  nought  to  send  here  but 
stones.  But  Israel  is  amid  us  of  to-day,  as  he  was  amid 
them,  each  in  his  age. 

Tl^t  young,  slender,  short  man,  with  the  flame-coloured 
hair,  and  a  bright,  quick,  honest  face,  is  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
The  lathy,  testy  man,  with  a  meddling  gait,  and  self- 
approved  cast  of  the  head,  is  Sir  Charles  Wood;  a  man  of 
astonishing  talents,  who,  without  ever  carrying  a  budget, 
held  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  several  years. 
That  very  ancient  man  in  the  blue  ribbon,  who  looks  not 
only  hoary  but  freezy,  and  rather  dim  withal,  is  Lord  Aber- 
deen. You  need  not  follow  the  question  that  starts  up  in  your 
mind,  how  much  genius  does  it  take  for  a  Premier  ?  It 
will  lead  to  nothing.  That  very  low,  very  lean,  and  very 
insignificant-looking  man,  with  such  a  wee  face,  but  rather 
a  lively  eye  and  a  good  head,  carried  as  if  it  were  accus- 
tomed to  choose  its  own  course,  and  a  manly  expression,  in 
spite  of  all  his  natural  drawbacks, — he  evidently  attracts 
many  eyes,  and  is  met  by  the  great  ones  with  honest 
respect.  Joined  by  Mr.  Layard,  he  leaves  his  colleagues 
of  the  Ministry,  and  moves  down  the  nave  to  see  the 
building.  Presently  a  very  cordial  cheer  breaks  upon  his 
track,  and  all  the  world  familiarly  says,  **  Lord  John,"  as 
if  that  was  all  that  need  be  said. 

Hark !  a  hurrah.  The  loud  English  joy-cry — heard 
nowhere  beyond  our  own  free  shores — is  bursting  from 
thousands  of  breasts,  where  for  hours  it  has  been  gathering. 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  swells,  and  now,  in  the  south  nave, 
eyes  sparkle  and  forms  erect  themselves.  From  amid  a 
living  avenue  of  uprisen  men  and  women,  you  see  first  a 
princely  head,  then  a  princely  bust  in  military  scarlet. 
Then,  womanly,  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  and  queenly, 
smiling  on  the  loyal  throng,  comes  into  view  the  Monarch 
of  England,  attired  as  a  umple  lady,  with  her  children 
behind  her — 

**  And  hands  and  hearts  of  free-bom  men 
Were  aH  the  ramparts  round  her." 
....  Favoured  lady !  standing  there  to  be  once  more 
anointed  with  the  precious  ointment  of  a  people's  love; 
'  while  the  eyes  of  mother,  husband,  sons,  and  daughters, 
look  on  and  brighten  at  thy  joy !  How  unlike  our  three 
fbrmer  Queens — Anne,  without  a  child ;  Elizabeth,  without 
a  consort ;  Mary,  loneUest  of  all,  with  subjects,  but  without 
a  people  I" 

The  writer  of  this  graphic  and  really  eloquent 
article  declaims  sarcastically  against  the  greed 
which,  since  its  opening,  has  converted  a  portion 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  into  a  money-making  esta- 
blishment, which  seems  a  cross  between  a  French 
eafe  and  a  German  Bier-brauerei ;  where  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Bobinson  are  to  be  seen  guzzling  and 
guttling  along  with  Masters  and  Miss  and  ''  little 
boy  and  all.*'  "Were  we  not  told,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  Crystal  Palace  was  to  wean  the  people 
from  the  beer-shops  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  it  has 
become  the  biggest  and  finest  beer-shop  itself?" 
The  philosophic  foreigner  comes  to  visit  the  palace 
of  purity  and  light,  where  the  English  people  are 
to  rcdno  themselves,  and  his  ears  are  assailed  with 
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''Keep  any  rum?" 
*'Why  can't  you  let 


piel"    "Bass's  pale  ale!" 
"  Got  any  pea-soup  hot  ?" 

us  have  a  drop  of  brandy  ?"  &c, ;  and  he  is,  natu- 
rally enough,  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  industry  and 
outlay  with  which  these  strange  islanders  are 
making  barrels  and  butts  of  themselTes. 

On  the  question  of  opening  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  Sunday,  the  writer's  reasoning  is  to  as  con- 
clusive. We  have  not  space  to  quote  his  aiguments, 
but  they  are  practiced  rather  than  religious  or 
moral,  and  therefore  all  the  more  convincing  to 
the  masses.     We  are   decidedly  of  his  opinion, 
that  the  working-classes  would  be  duped  and  de- 
frauded by  such  a  step ;  that — 
before  the  Crystal  Palace  had  been  opened  seven  years  on 
the  Sunday,  the  weekly  rest  of  a  London  editor,  reporter, 
clerk,  shopman,  postman,  or  artisan,  would  not  be  worth 
more  than  that  of  his  brethren  in  Paris. 
That  the  Pahicc,  thus  open,  would  draw  people 
away  from  the  public-houses,  he  shows  from  expe- 
rience to  be  a  mere  delusion,  and  cites,  as  a  case 
in  point,  the  Derby  Arboretum,  which  has  actu- 
ally created  a  set  of  public-houses  in  its  vicinity. 
Let  us  commend  his  observations  on  these  matters 
to  the  notice  of  our  Total  Abstinence  friends. 


Hungarian  Sketches  tn  Peace  and  War.  From  the 
Hungarian  of  Mobitz  Jokai.  Athens  and  the 
PehponneaCj  with  Sketches  of  Northern  Greece. 
From  the  German  of  Herman  Hettner.  Edin- 
burgh :  Constable  and  Co.  London :  Hamilton 
and  Adams.     Dublin :  M'Glashan.     1B64. 

These  volumes,  which  are  got  up  in  the  first 
style  both  as  to  typography  and  binding,  are  the 
two  first  issues  of  Constable's  Miscellany  of 
Foreign  Literature,  which  promises  to  form  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  readable 
books.  The  Sketches  hy  Jokai  are  of  a  decidedly 
superior  class,  and,  independent  of  their  value  as 
transcripts  of  domestic  and  camp  life  in  Hungary 
— a  field  entirely  new  to  the  mass  of  Enghsh 
readers — they  will  be  found  rich  in  traits  of  na- 
tural humour  and  real  pathos ;  while  they  evince 
a  vivid  graphic  power  of  description  which  too 
many  of  our  own  writers  in  the  same  department 
want.  Athens  and  the  Peloponnese  is  a  work  of 
greater  importance.  The  author  is  plainly  a  man 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Ghreek  spirit,  who 
had  neither  the  history,  the  philosophy,  nor  the 
arts,  which  constitute  the  glory  of  old  Greece,  to 
learn  when  he  came  to  contemplate,  amidst  her 
dust  and  ashes,  the  traces  of  her  past  greatness, 
the  evidences  of  her  present  debasement,  and  the 
sad  indications  of  her  probably  permanent  insig- 
nificance. His  observations  are  just  and  profound, 
and  though  couched  sometimes  in  a  learned  vein, 
are  never  too  abstruse  for  the  general  reader.  The 
sum  of  his  reflections  would  appear  to  be  a  settled 
conviction  that  the  regeneration  of  Greece  is  a 
physical  impossibility.  The  want  of  population— 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula  containing  less  than  a 
million  of  inhabitants — is  aggravated  by  the  want 
of  the  means  of  sustaining  such  a  population  as 
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The  forests  have  disappeared,  and  wood  has  now 
to  be  sought  at  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet; 
for  want  of  the  shelter  of  the  wood,  the  springs 
have  dried  up,  and  vast  districts  which  once  fur- 
nished the  pastures  of  a  thousand  hecatombs  are 
now  arid  and  barren.  Without  fuel  and  without 
water-power,  the  means  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, it  is  hopeless  to  think  of  home  manu- 
factures. Greece,  he  says,  would  gain  nothing 
by  coming  under  English  supremacy,  because  the 
only  interest  England  has  in  Greece  is  to  see  that 
it  does  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  Bussia ;  and  he 
points,  as  well  he  may,  to  the  Ionian  Islands  as 
an  example  of  the  selfish  aims  which  regulate 
English  colonial  policy. 


FmUcoI  Works  of  John  Oldham.  Edited  by 
RoBEET  Bell.  London :  Parker,  West  Strand. 
1854. 

Mb.  Bell,  in  this  the  tenth  volume  of  the  "  An- 
notated Edition  of  the  English  Poets,"  presents 
us  with  the  works  of  a  writer  who,  for  the  last 
seventy  years  and  more,  has  been  ignored  by  pub- 
lishers and  editors.  John  Oldham,  however,  was 
a  man  who  deserved  better  treatment,  and  should 
have  retained  the  place  he  honourably  won.  His 
verse  is  rugged  and  harsh  to  the  ear,  but  it  is 
the  vehicle  of  sterling  sense  and  of  much  power- 
ful satire  against  the  follies,  crimes,  and  absurd- 
ities of  his  day.  A  man  of  more  thoroughly 
self-reliant  and  independent  mind  never  lived. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Dryden,  who  appreciated 
him  highly,  loved  him  affectionately,  and  mourned 
him  sincerely.  The  story  of  his  Ufe,  here  pre- 
fixed to  his  works,  may  be  studied  with  advantage 
by  every  young  man  entering  upon  his  career  in 
the  world.  If  any  fail  to  admire  the  spectacle  it 
presents,  we  should  have  no  hopes  of  him. 


Literary  Fables;  from  the  Spanish  of  Yriarte, 
By  RoBEKT  RocxLiFF.  Second  Edition.  Lon- 
don: Longman  and  Co.  Liverpool,  Bockliff 
and  Sons.     1854. 

If  any  man  is  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  fables, 
we  would  recommend  him  to  sit  down  and  try 
his  hand  at  composing  one.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  fabulist's  faculty  is  exceedingly  rare;  and 
this,  and  this  alone,  will  sufficiently  explain  the 
fact  that,  comparatively  speaking,  so  few  good 
fables  exist.  Greece  had  her  -^sop;  France 
boasts  La  Fontaine ;  and  England  comes  far  be- 
hind with  Gay.  Coimtless  attempts  have  been 
made  by  fictionists  and  poetasters  of  all  nations ; 
but  the  thing  is  the  reverse  of  easy,  and  suc- 
cess is  the  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The 
Fables  of  Yriarte  are  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  best  of  modem  times ;  they  have  one  pecu- 
liarity— that  they  have  all  a  literary  applica- 
tion ;  a  circumstance  which  we  might  regret  were 
they  not  otherwise  applicable  to  a  useful  object, 
^uch,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  the  lessons 


they  teach  may  serve  the  purposes  of  popular  in- 
struction, independent  of  that  single  peculiarity. 
The  witty  Spaniard  has  been  fortunate  in  his 
English  translator:  the  whole  of  these  very 
clever  and  sparkling  productions  have  the  air  of 
original  compositions,  and  read  like  verses  thrown 
off  in  a  happy  moment  by  a  man  of  fertile  fancy 
and  of  enviable  powers  of  expression.  Exactly 
fifteen  years  ago,  fifteen  of  these  fables  appeared 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine;  and  one,  **  The  Musical 
Ass,''  probably  owing  to  its  whimsical  metre  and 
rhyme,  fastened  itself  on  our  memory,  whence  it 
has  never  departed.  We  shall  not  quote  it  here, 
but  proceed  to  transfer  one  or  two  others  to  our 
columns,  feeling  assured  that  our  readers  will 
gladly  welcome  them. 

THE  HOUSEMAID  AKD   THE  BBOOH* 

**  The  devil  Uke  this  besom !"  cried 
A  housemaid  to  the  stnmp  of  broom. 

An  ancient  stnmp,  witli  which  she  tried 
In  vain  to  sweep  a  dirty  room ; 

For,  dropping  piecemeal  on  the  floor. 

It  only  htter'd  it  the  more. 

And  so  say  I — The  devil  take 

Those  critics  of  a  classic  text, 
Whose  commentaries  merely  make 

A  crabbed  passage  more  pcrplez'd; 
And,  by  their  efforts  to  correct, 
Bat  aggravate  each  old  defect. 

THE  COCK  AVD  HIS  COMBATS. 

A  fhll-grown  Cock,  who  thought  himself  a  game-cock. 
But  still  in  all  his  quarrels  proved  a  tame- cock — 
For  he  was  quarrelsome,  confirming  fully 
The  axiom  that  a  coward  is  a  bully — 

One  day,  I  know  not  why. 
Attacked  a  Cockerel  who  was  passing  by; 
Perhaps  he  deem'd 
That  one  who  seem'd 
In  stature  a  mere  chicken,  might  « 

Be  chicken-hearted  in  a  fight—- 
If  so  he  deem'd,  he  did  not  dfeem  aright. 

A  mighty  mind 
Within  a  little  body  may  be  shrin'd ; 

And  in  the  combat  that  arose 
(For  after  some  preliminary  crows, 

Th6y  naturally  came  to  blows). 
The  lesser  bird  exhibited  a  vigour 
That  utterly  discomfited  the  bigger. 
And  brought  the  quarrel  to  a  speedy  close. 
Retreating  from  a  foe  Who  hit  so  hard. 

The  vanqubh'd  Sultan  of  the  yard 
Exclaim'd  unto  the  inmates  of  his  harem— 
"  Tliat  Cockerel,  who  is  making  such  a  rout. 
In  time  will  grow  into  a  cock,  no  doubt. 
And  when  he  gets  hb  spurs,  may  even  be 
A  champion  worthy  to  contend  with  me ; 
At  present  he's  a  chicken,  and  I  spare  him." 
But  though  the  craven  prudently  forebore 
To  meddle  with  the  Cockerel  from  that  day. 
Ere  long,  lM>comiog  cock-a-hoop  once  more. 
He  got  into  another  fray. 
And,  though 
On  this  occasion  with  an  aged  foe. 
Proved  just  as  unsuccessful  as  befbre^ 
Tlie  bird,  in  fact. 
Whom  he  attacked 
Was  old  enough  to  be  his  sire ; 
But,  having  been  a  warrior  in  his  prime^ 
KetainM,  despite  the  influence  of  time, 

A  portion  of  his  former  Are — 
For  fire  beneath  the  frost  of  age  may  glow. 
As  smoulders  a  volcano  under  snow. 
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In  abort,  with  crippled  wing  and  bloody  crett^ 
Agiun  our  bully  came  off  second-besfc. 
And,  staggering  trom  the  spot,  azain  addreas'd 
The  sympathising  inmates  of  his  harem  : 
•*  Tliat  Cock,"  he  cried,  "  who  seems  so  bold. 
My  dears,  is  rery  weak  and  old ; 
And  so  I  pity  the  poor  wretch,  and  spare  him." 

Let  Authors,  ere  they  venture  to  engage 
In  controversy,  to  this  truth  attend — 
Tliat  on  their  rivaVs  skill,  and  not  his  age, 
The  issue  of  the  contest  must  depend. 

THB  ox  AKD  THB  aBASSHOFFEB. 

An  Ox  was  toiling  at  the  plough, 
When  from  the  sod,  with  shrilly  cry, 

A  Grasshopper  exclaimed :  "  I  vow. 
That  furrow,  friend,  is  quite  awry." 

"  *Tis  true,"  the  patient  Ox  replied  j 
"  But  blame  me  not — for  could  you  tell 

That  this  was  warp'd,  if  those  beside 
Were  not  exactly  parallel  ? 

"  I  do  my  best,  and  work  for  one, 
A  kindly  master,  who  will  make. 

Since  all  the  rest  is  rightly  done, 
Allowance  for  a  small  mistake." 

So  critics  often  overlook 

A  thousand  beauties,  to  detect 

Some  trifling  blemish  in  a  book, 
And  damn  it  for  that  one  defect. 


Practical  llludratioru  of  the  Principles  of  School 
Architecture,  By  Henby  Barnabd.  New  York  ; 
CBk Norton;  London:  Triibner  and  Co.  1854. 

1£b.  Babnabd  appears  to  have  bestowed  upon 
this  subject  all  the  attention  which  its  importance 
demands.  This  book  is  full  of  practical  informa- 
tion of  the  utmost  value,  and  deals  comprehen- 
sively with  every  part  of  the  business.  It  is 
illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  so  that 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  plans  and  principles 
which  he  seeks  to  recommend.  Municipal  autho- 
rities, educational  patrons  and  parochial  boards, 
and  committees  about  to  build  schools,  will  act 
^sely  by  consulting  this  book  before  they  expend 
their  money. 


>A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Right  of  Redeeming 
Property  Mortgaged  to  Building  Societies,  By 
J.  H.  James.     London  :  Butterworths.  1854. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  has  given  us  a 
practical  view  of  the  above-mentioned  societies, 
their  history,  constitution,  and  management.  The 
subject  is  oue  of  paramount  importance  to  all  who 
desire  to  become  entitled  to  county  votes,  to  the 
possession  of  a  house  and  home,  or  to  obtain  that 
hold  on  the  soil  of  fatherland  which  is  only  to  be 
secured  by  the  ownership  of  property.  A  full  in- 
sight is  here  given  us  into  the  workings  and  ad- 
yantages  of  these  societies,  in  raising  the  indus- 
trious classes,  first  to  position  and  consideration, 
then  to  power.  It  has  been  said  that  in  every  age 
and  country,  those  who  possess  land  make  the 
laws.  If  this  be  so,  the  "  third  estate  "  is  about 
to  becomo  properly  qualified,  even  in  a  Parlia- 
mentary  sense.     We  can  recommend  t\xc\K>o\L  \o 


the  business  world  generally,  as  a  familiar  treatise 
on  a  matter  of  extensive  and  increasiDg  impor- 
tance. But,  with  all  thanks  to  the  writer,  we 
must  caution  our  readers  against  entering  heed- 
lessly into  any  of  these  undertakings.  Many  of 
these  building  and  land  societies  are,  to  our  know- 
ledge, little  better  than  jobbing,  pick-pocket 
affairs,  got  up  by  humbugging  attorney-managers, 
with  the  sole  object  of  enriching  themselves.  la 
recommending  this  little  manual,  therefore,  to 
general  notice,  we  feel  bound  to  add  a  general 
caution —  Caveat  emptor/ 


A  Complete  System  of  Instruction  in  the  Art  of 
Singing,  By  Henkt  Rudd.  London :  Jarrold 
and  Sons.      1854. 

Teachebs  of  singing  will  find  this  little  volume 
exceedingly  useful.  It  contains  a  capital  selection 
of  llounds ;  some  very  fine,  and  others  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly simple  character :  the  adoption  of  these 
as  the  medium  of  instruction,  will  render  the  study 
of  music  delightful,  even  from  the  very  commenoe* 
ment.  The  book,  however,  is  hardly  so  well 
adapted  for  the  use  of  persons  ignorant  of  music, 
who  would  teach  themselves :  this  is  owing  to 
a  want  of  explicitness  in  the  language :  thus,  in 
the  answer  to  question  48,  the  word  '*  one  "  refers 
equally  to  a  tone  or  a  semitone ;  and  a  tyro  is  as 
likely  to  think  the  former  is  meant  as  the  latter. 
Again,  the  answer  to  25  is  Greek  to  a  beginner, 
and  should  have  been  more  clearly  stated,  or 
explained  by  an  example— especially  as  it  is  again 
referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  book. 


Nordurfceri;   or,  Rambles  in  Iceland,     By  Ptirr 
Miles.     London :  Longman  and  Co.    1854. 

Iceland  promises  before  long  to  be  as  well  known 
to  English  readers  as  the  mountains  of  North 
Wales  or  the  lakes  of  Cimiberland.  This  is  the 
third  book  of  travels  in  that  land  of  deserts  and 
hot  springs  which  wc  have  had  to  notice  during 
the  current  year — though  the  author,  a  Hvely 
Yankee,  who  writes  currente  ealamo,  and  puts 
down  everything  that  comes  uppermost,  althoo^ 
he  came  upon  the  track  of  Madame  Pfeifier, 
ignores  that  lady's  work,  as  well  as  aU  othor 
works  upon  the  same  subject.  In  his  preface  he 
tells  us  that  because  Iceland  was  the  one  piece  of 
sliining  ore,  the  solitary  limip  of  unlicked  lava,  he 
chose  it  for  the  object  of  his  investigations. 
Eather  a  mistake,  it  would  appear.  But  no 
matter :  he  gives  us  some  fresh  and  raicy  remarks, 
and  being  himself  in  excellent  spirits  all  the  way, 
carries  the  reader  pleasantly  enough  along  with 
him.  For  the  benefit  of  our  commercial  tnends, 
we  shall  quote  a  piece  of  information  by  which 
they  may  profit : — *'  A  law  has  just  been  passed, 
throwing  open  the  ports  of  Iceland  to  the  trade 
of  the  world.  This  law  takes  effect  in  Aprtt 
1855,  and  a  trade  between  Iceland  and  England, 
^TKEiii  k^eland  and  America^  will  soon  spring  up." 
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The  articles  which  the  Icelanders  need,  as  well  as 
those  which  they  produce,  are  enumerated  in  this 
work,  which  forms  Nos.  68  and  69  of  <*The  Tra- 
veller's Library." 


2^  ThMry  and  Praettoe  of  Landscape  Painting  in 
Water  Colours.  By  Geokqe  Barnabd.  Part  IV. 
The  Butterflies  of  Great  Britain,  with  their 
Transformations.  By  J.  0.  Wkstwood,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
London:  Orr  and  Co.     1854. 

These  beautifully  illustrated  works  improve 
upon  acquaintance.  Four  large  specimens  of  the 
chromatic  process,  in  vivid  colours,  illustrate  the 
present  number  of  Mr.  Barnard's  work,  in  which 
the  young  student  of  art  will  find  information  of 
the  highest  value,  bearing  not  only  upon  the 
modes  of  manipulation,  but  on  the  proper  choice 
of  subjects  in  sketching  from  nature.  The  author 
gives  notes  of  his  own  methods  of  practice 
among  the  picturesque  scenery  of  North  Wales. 
These  will  prove  worth  more  to  the  beginner  than 
whole  volumes  of  vague  talk,  and  he  cannot  do 
better  than  to  adopt  the  recommendations  they 
embody.  In  the  Butterflies  of  Great  Britain, 
we  have  these  gorgeous  day-stars  of  summer  in 
all  their  splendour,  accompanied  with  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  phenomena  of  their  trans- 
formations. 


Ilie  Scottish  Review,  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Social 
Progress  and  General  Literature.  No.  VIII. 
Glasgow :  Scottish  Temperance  League.    1854. 

This  number  opens  with  a  third  article  on 
Shakspeare's  Sots — Sir  Toby  Belch,  certainly 
a  model  of  his  class,  is  the  subject.  This  sketch 
is  the  best  of  the  series  that  has  yet  appeared — 
90  good,  in  £EU3t,  that  we  are  in  doubt  \i  it  could 
have  been  written  by  a  total  abstainer;  and  are 
induced  to  suspect,  as  we  read  on,  with  anything 
but  a  grave  face,  whether  it  is  precisely  the 
article  to  recommend  even  a  moderate  use  of 
stimulants,  much  more  a  total  abandonment  of 
them.  The  second  paper  is  a  continuation  of  a 
former  one  on  Modem  Criticism,  and  gives  the 
coup  de  grace  to  Mr.  Dallas's  theories  in  a  rather 
off-hand  style.  There  are  eight  other  papers  on 
matters  of  present  interest;  the  last  being  a 
natural  and  touching  tale — "  The  Man  of  Science :" 
it  reads  so  like  a  fact,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
think  it  a  true  history. 


Mow  Long  is  London  to  he  Victimised  hy  its  Sewage? 
London :  E.  Wilson.     1854. 

The  question  upon  the  title-page  of  this  pamphlet 
is  too  pertinent  to  be  shirked,  though  he  would 
be  a  sage  indeed  who  would  undertake  to  answer 
it.  From  the  contents  of  this  small  sheet  we 
gather  that  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  know 
nothing  of  the  business  they  imdertake  to  manage, 
and,  what  is  worse,  are  unwilling  to  learn — their 
sole  faculty  seems  to  be  that  of  spending  money; 


unless  we  are  to  add  to  that,  peculiar  adroitness 
in  the  creation  of  a  nuisance.  Through  their  ig- 
norance and  obstinacy  (if  the  representations  here 
made  be  correct)  cholera  and  fever  decimate  our 
fellow-citizens,  and  vast  sums  are  squandered  for 
no  good  purpose.  There  have  been  four  Com- 
missions since  1847,  and  their  history  since  the 
time  of  their  consolidation  is  thus  told : — >the 
first  was  superseded  as  incompetent ;  the  second 
quarrelled  and  dissolved;  the  third  exists  only 
till  their  successors  are  appointed;  and  the 
fourth  is  still  untried.  For  a  reasonable  plan  of 
proceeding  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  this 
pamphlet,  being  precluded,  from  want  of  space, 
from  quoting  it  further. 


The  Bream  of  Pythagoras  ;  and  other  Poems,  l^j 
Emma.  Tatham.  London  :  Binns  and  Obodwin, 
14,  Fleet- street;  and  19,  Cheap-stxeet,  Bath. 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  any  candidate  for  poetio 
reputation  comes  forward  for  the  first  time  with 
so  just  a  claim  for  consideration  as  this  neat  and 
modest  little  volume  presents.  The  writer  has  a 
fine  imagination,  a  commanding  fiow  of  language, 
an  ear  so  musical  as  to  reject  instinctively  an  in- 
harmonious combination  of  vowels,  or  the  clash 
of  rugged  consonants.  She  is,  further,  evidently 
familiar  with  the  best  models,  and  without  adopt- 
ing any  one  for  imitation,  writes  with  a  natural 
ease  and  grace  in  a  style  which,  wanting  any 
marked  peculiarity,  is,  for  that  very  reason,  ex- 
cellent. We  shall  extract  a  couple  of  passages 
from  the  Dream  of  Pythagoras,  as  samples  of 
this  young  lady's  muse. 

1  was  now 
To  learn  the  rapture  of  the  struggle  made 
For  unmortality  and  truth ;  therefore 
The  ocean  tossed  me  to  his  mountain  chains^ 
Bidding  me  front  the  tempest ;  fbes  of  heaven 
Were  dancing  o'er  his  cataracts,  and  scaring 
His  sounding  hillows ;  glorious  thunders  roll'd 
Beneath,  above,  around ;  the  strong  winds  fought. 
Lifting  up  pyramids  of  tortured  waves. 
Then  dashing  them  to  foam.    1  saw  great  ship« 
As  feathers  in  the  open  sepulchres 
And  starting  monuments. 

And  the  gaunt  waves  leaped  up  like  firantains  fieroe^ 
And  snatch'd  down  frighten'd  clouds,  then,  shiouting,^  tfjS^ 
And  rose  again.    1,  whirling  on  their  tops, 
Dizzy,  flew  over  masts  of  stag^gcring  ships. 
Then  plung'd  into  black  night.    My  soul  grew  mad^ 
Ravished  with  the  intense  magnificence 
Of  the  harmonious  chaos,  for  1  heard 
Muric  amidst  the  thunders,  and  I  saw 
Measure  in  all  the  madness  of  the  waves 
And  whirlpools ;  yea,  1  lifted  up  my  voice 
In  praise  to  the  Eternal,  for  I  felt 
Rock'd  in  His  hand,  as  in  a  cradling  couch, 
I^joicing  in  His  streng^ ;  yea,  1  found  rest 
In  the  unbounded  roar,  and  fearless  sang 
Glad  echo  to  the  thunder,  and  flash'd  bfuJc 
The  bright  look  of  the  lightning,  and  did  fly 
On  the  dark  pinions  of  the  hurricane  spirit 
In  rapturous  repose ;  till  suddenly 
My  soul  expanded,  and  1  sprang  aloft 
Into  the  liffhtning  flame,  leaping  for  joy 
From  cloud  to  cloud.    Then,  first  I  felt  my  wingi 
Wave  into  inmiortality,  and  flew 
AcroM  the  ocean  with  a  shouting  hon^ 
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Of  thunden  at  my  hceU,  and  lit  up  heayen 

And  earth  and  sea  with  one  quick  lamp,  and  crown'd 

The  mountains  with  a  momentary  gold. 

Then  covered  them  with  blackness.    Then  I  glanced 

Upon  the  mighty  city  in  her  sleep, 

Pierced  all  her  mysteries  with  one  swift  look. 

Then  bade  my  thunden  shout.    The  city  trembled ; 

And,  charmed  with  the  sublime  outcry,  I  paused 

And  listened. 

The  following  is  a  quieter  scene,  and  more  to 
our  taste. 

I  became 
A  date  tree  in  the  desert,  to  pour  out 
Hy  life  in  dumb  benevolence,  and  full 
Obedience  to  each  wind  of  heaven  that  blew. 
The  traveller  came — I  gave  him  all  my  shade, 
Asking  for  no  reward ;  the  lost  bird  flew 
For  shelter  to  my  branches,  and  1  hid 
Her  nest  among  my  leaves ;  the  sunbeams  asked 
To  rest  their  hot  and  weary  feet  awhile 
On  me,  and  I  spread  out  my  every  arm 
T*  embrace  them,  fanning  them  with  all  my  plumes. 
Under  «ny  shade  the  dying  pilgrim  fell. 
Praying  for  water ;  1  cool  dew-drops  caught 
And  shook  them  on  his  lip ;  I  gave  my  fruit 
To  strengthen  the  faint  stranger,  and  I  sung 
Soft  echoes  to  the  winds,  living  in  nought 
For  self,  but  in  all  things  for  others'  good. 
The  storm  arose,  and  patiently  I  bore 
And  yielded  to  his  tyranny ;  I  bowed 
My  tenderest  foliage  to  his  angry  blast. 
And  suffer'd  him  to  tear  it  without  sigh. 
And  scatter  on  the  waste  my  all  of  wealth. 
The  billowing  sands  overwhelmed  me,  yet  I  stood 
Silent  beneath  them ;  so  they  rolled  away. 
And  rending  up  my  roots,  left  me  a  wreck 
Upon  the  wilderness. 

The  faults  of  Hiss  Tatham  are  but  those  which 
are  common  to  all  young  writers.  The  chief  are 
the  use  of  big  and  high-sounding  words  in  pre- 
ference to  good  words — and  a  redundance  of  epi- 
thet, which  too  frequently  mars  the  force  of  a 
passage.  Another  error  is  the  selection  of  subjects 
which  lie  beyond  the  grasp  of  popular  sympathies. 
Let  her  study  Shakspcare  and  the  common  world 
that  Shakspeare  studied,  and  choose  her  themes 
from  the  things  that  are  around  her  in  her  daily 
life,  and  the  world  may  come  to  know  her  voice, 
and  to  make  her  utterances  '^  household  words." 


The  Countess  of  St,  Allan  ;  ar,  Lost  and  Found. 

From  the  German  of  Hacklcender.     By  Fbanz 

Demmleb    (Parlour   Library).      London :     T. 

Hodgson.  1854. 

Hacklcendek  is   called  by  his  countrymen  the 

German  Boz.    The  comparison  is  just,  to  a  certain 


extent.  He  takes  the  same  wide  range  in  the 
selection  of  characters,  and  mingles  together  the 
serious  and  the  comic,  the  pathetic  and  the  hu- 
morous, in  a  manner  reminding  us  of  our  own 
Dickens.  But  he  lacks  that  all-penetrating  ob- 
servation which  misses  nothing — that  intensely 
graphic  faculty  of  description,  and  that  mastery 
over  the  human  sympathies,  whether  for  laughter 
or  tears,  which  place  the  author  of  "  Copperfield" 
and  "  Dombey  and  Son  "  above  all  his  contempo- 
raries. The  present  story  embraces  all  the  ele- 
ments of  romancer,  and  gives  an  amusing  picture 
of  life  in  one  of  the  small  German  principalities. 
The  trials  and  misfortunes  of  the  heroine,  which 
constitute  the  serious  business  of  the  drama,  ore 
pleasantly  contrasted  and  relieved  by  the  comical 
doings  of  Mr.  Dooble  and  his  friends ;  nor  is  the 
spice  of  villany  wanting  to  add  variety  to  the  in- 
terest. On  the  whole,  this  story  is  a  favourable 
and  welcome  example  of  the  modem  German 
school  of  novelists. 
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Kent  Mutual  Pire  Insurance  Society.— The  following 
are*extractfl  from  the  Report  read  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  this  company. 

"  That  during  the  past  year,  the  substantial  progress  of 
the  society  had  been  greater  than  in  any  previous  year. 

"  That  up  to  the  period  reported  on  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  the  society  had  issued  7,137  policies  and  382 
guarantees  to  other  offices;  whilst  in  the  course  of  the 
past  year  there  have  been  issued  957  policies  and  195 
guarantees,  insuring  788,611/.,  and  representing  new 
annual  premiums  to  the  extent  of  1,402. 

'*  That  the  total  number  of  policies  and  g^uarantees  issued 
u  8,761,  and  the  present  annual  income  may  be  stated  at 
4,200/. 

"  That  iipon  the  subject  of  receipts  and  of  business  done 
within  the  past  year,  the  directors  had  to  observe,  that  they 
would  have  been  considerably  greater  in  amount,  but  for 
two  circumstances.  The  first  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  past,  the  directors  were  forced  to  revise  the  rates 
taken  upon  a  large  number  of  the  risks;  and  that  the 
second  circumstance  leading  to  some  loss  of  income  had 
been  the  necessity  imposed  upon  the  society  of  removing 
some  agents  whose  accounts  were  always  in  arrear. 

"  That  although  the  income  is,  owing  to  these  circum* 
stances,  somewhat  less  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been, 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  it  has  been  realised,  and 
that  the  business  now  transacted  is  both  safe  and  remu- 
nerative. 

"  That  the  aggregate  amount  of  duty  paid  to  Govern- 
ment in  the  year  1853-54  showed  a  small  increase  over  the 
amount  in  the  previous  year,  and  was  another  evidence  of 
progress. 

"That  the  claims  in  the  year  ending  26th  April  last 
were  thirty -three  in  number,  and  2,277/.  in  amount.  It 
had  been  a  year  distinguished  by  very  great  loss  to  almost 
every  office.  As  formerly,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
society's  loss  had  occurred  in  Kent,  and  upon  risks  paying 
only  very  small  premiums.  The  claims  were  paid  as  usual, 
with  promptitude  and  to  the  expressed  satisfaction  of  the 
members  affected.  Notwithstanding  all  these  circum- 
stances, the  actual  annual  income  from  premiums  up  to 
26th  April  last,  meets  very  nearly  the  official  expenses  and 
fire  losses  for  the  year  then  ended. 

"  That  the  directors  were  happy  to  have  to  state  that 
the  new  guarantee  deed  is  already  signed  to  the  extent 
of  33,520/.  by  parties  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the 
country,  whose  connection  with  the  society  cannot  hereafter 
fail  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  it,  and  various  others  have 
subscribed  and  paid  upon  amounts  for  which  it  has  not 
been  practicable,  as  yet,  to  obtain  their  signatures  to  the 
deed. 

"  That  the  directors  had  continued  to  give  their  deep 
attention  to  the  most  important  point  of  placing  the 
society's  agencies  upon  a  satisfactory  and  efficient  footing. 
At  Wolverhampton  a  local  board  had  been  formed  for  the 
important  district  of  Sf)uth  Staffordshire,  composed  of 
gentlemen  of  unsurpassed  character  and  influence.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  guarantee  fund  had  been  taken  up 
by  them,  and  a  largo  increase  of  business  is  confidently 
expected  from  that  quarter.  And  at  Hanley,  for  the  also 
important  district  of  North  Staffordshire  or  the  Potteries, 
which  for  many  years  has  enjoyed  a  remarkable  immunity 
from  fires,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  formation 
of  a  local  board  of  great  weight  and  infiucnce. 

"  That  there  being  no  burden  in  the  shape  of  an  useless 
capital,  all  the  profits  belong  to  the  policy-holders,  who 
received  in  1852  a  large  return  of  premium  upon  policies 
then  existing  for  six  years  previous.  Fire  insurance  b 
thus  obtained  in  the  society  at  cost  price.  No  liability  of 
partnership  is  incurred,  owing  to  the  constitution  as  a 
friendly  society,  and  otherwise ;  and  the  whole  regulation 
of  the  society's  afiairs  is  in  the  members'  own  hands.  The 
guarantee  fund,  which  leaves  intact  the  mutual  and  naUonal 


principle,  which  this  society  originated  and  strictly 
carries  out,  places  beyond  question  the  security  of  aU 
the  policy-holders  or  members  in  the  event  of  any  loss." 

Age  Assurance  Company.— The  third  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  company  was  held  on  the  27th  nit.,  when  a 
Report,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary,  was  read : — 
"  The  directors  of  the  A^e  Assurance  Company,  in 
meeting  the  shareholders  on  this  occasion,  have  many  im- 
portant subjects  to  notice  in  connexion  vdth  the  operations  ' 
of  the  past  year. 

"The  prosperity  which  they  anticipated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  has  not  been  fully  realised.  Within 
the  year,  837  proposals  were  received  for  assurances,  to  the 
amount  of  144,953/.,  590  of  which  were  completed.  The 
amount,  therefore,  actually  assured  in  the  year,  is  110,247/.; 
and  the  annual  premiums  are  4,059/. ;  while  the  yearly 
premiums  on  all  the  existing  poUcies  furnish  an  income  c^ 
7,760/. 

"  The  directors  regret  that  very  many  policies,  issued 
in  connexion  w^ith  loans,  have  been  allowed  to  lapse.  From 
this  particular  cause,  the  gross  income  of  the  year  has  suf- 
fered to  a  considerable  extent.  Indeed,  on  the  whole,  the 
directors  are  convinced  that  the  loan  system  has  failed  in 
producing  a  profitable  and  permanent  business. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  large  expectations  were 
also  formed  with  respect  to  the  Industrial  branch  of 
assurance ;  but  the  experience  of  a  few  months  proved  it 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  confine  that  department 
within  Very  narrow  limits.  The  directors,  however,  are 
gradually  raising  the  standard  of  assurances  in  this  branch 
of  business,  so  as  to  make  it  equally  safe  and  profitable 
with  the  ordinary  class. 

"  The  Scotch  bianches,  established  some  eighteen  months 
since,  gave  indications  at  one  time  of  unexampled  success ; 
for  instance,  during  four  or  five  months  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  272  proposals  were  received  from  Aber- 
deen and  Dundee  for  18,150/.,  210  of  which  were  com- 
pleted for  13,033/.,  the  annual  premiums  on  which 
amounted  to  398/.  148.  4d.  These  prospects,  for  various 
reasons,  have  not  maintained  their  early  promise ;  in 
Dundee  particularly,  since  the  commencement  of  war,  the 
staple  trade  of  the  town,  which  is  dependent  upon  Russian 
produce,  has  suffered  so  materially,  that  not  only  has  the 
progress  of  new  assurance  business  been  impeded,  but  many 
existing  policies  have  lapsed,  simply  because  the  assured 
were  unable  to  continue  paying  their  premiums.  If  the 
operations  of  the  company  had  not  been  crippled  by  a 
scries  of  such  unexpected  and  untoward  circumstances,  the 
directors  feci  confident,  looking  to  the  nature  of  their  well- 
digested  plans,  they  would  have  been  enabled  to  report  at 
Ipost  double  the  amount  of  assurances  actually  completed  ; 
although  that  amount,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  diffi- 
culties they  have  had  to  encounter,  is  satisfactory. 

"  The  directors  have  much  satisfaction  in  stating,  that 
the  assurances  effected  during  the  last  twelve  months  are 
all  likely  to  be  permanent  in  duration,  and  far  superior 
in  character  to  much  of  the  business  brought  to  the  office 
during  the  two  preceding  years.  They  have  not  granted 
a  single  loan  since  the  lost  meeting. 

"  llie  directors  conceive  it  desirable  rather  to  concentrate 
their  energies  upon  a  few  places  than  to  adopt  a  difhisive 
system,  and  they  have  consequently  opened  chief  branch 
offices  in  some  of  the  principal  towns  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  have  secured  the  co-operation  of  highly  re  pact- 
able  gentlemen  in  those  places,  who  act  as  local  boards  of 
management,  many  of  whom  have  become  large  share- 
holders in  the  company. 

"  From  present  appearances,  the  directors  believe  that 
the  working  of  these  branch  offices,  during,  the  ensuing 
year,  will  produce  most  important  results ;  and  with  the 
able  assistance  at  their  command,  unit^  to  energy  and 
determination,  they  have  every  hope  of  seeing  their  labonrs 
crowned  with  success. 

"  The  claims  which  have  been  recognised  and  duly  paid 
amount  to  Z,14QL  19s.  lOd. 
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"  When  the  accounts  were  dosed  on  the  16th  of  Ang^ost, 
113  consolidated  shares  (i.  e.,  the  10/.  share  fully  paid  up) 
remained  unallotted;  for  all  of  which  applications  have 
since  heen  made  and  granted.  The  directors,  therefore, 
have  it  in  their  power  to  state  that  not  a  single  share  is 
now  unallotted — a  fact  which  evidences  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  management  of  the  company's  affiurs. 

"The  directors  have  to  report  the  retirement  from  office 
of  the  managing  director,  to  whose  zeal  and  industry  the 
company  stands  deeply  indebted.  Although  firom  motives 
of  economy  he  has  resigned  this  appointment  with  the  dis- 
interested view  of  relieving  the  company  from  the  charge 
of  his  salary,  an  arrangement  having  been  made  to  dis- 
pense with  his  services  without  detriment  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  office,  he  has,  nevertheless,  consented  to  place  his 
influence  and  eTperience  at  the  company's  disposal  by 
retaining  his  seat  upon  the  direction. 

**  The  directors  retiring  by  rotation  are  Francis  T.  New, 
£«q.,  and  William  Montresor,  Esq.,  who  offer  themselves 
for  re-election." 

Rock  liife  Assurance  Company.— The  following  is 
the  Report  of  the  directors  of  this  company : — 

"  The  directors  have  to  congnratulato  the  proprietors  on 
the  favourable  statement  of  the  company's  affkirs,  which 
will  be  laid  before  them  this  day,  shewing  that — 
The  total  value  of   the  assets  of  the 

assurance  fund  is  ...  .  £2,207,737  7  4 
The  value  of  all  the  outstanding  lia- 

biUties 1,575,665  17  11 


Leaving  a  surplus  profit  of    .        .    £632,071    9     5 

out  of   which   they   recommend    the    appropriation    of 
609,761/.  17s.  9d.  as  a  bonus,  to  be  applied — one-third  to 
the  subscription  capital  stock  being  203,253/.  19s.  3d.,  and  | 
two-thirds,  being  406,507/.   18s.  6d.,   to  be  distributed  ; 
amongst  the  policies,  which  will  yield  13s.  4d.  per  cent,  per  < 
mnnum  to  each  policy,  leaving  a  reserve  of  22,309/.  lis.  8d.  | 
"The  directors  also  have  to  announce  their  intention, 
mfter  the  addition  of  203,253/.  198.  3d.  shall  have  been 
made  to  the  subscription  capital  stock,  to  declare  in  pur- 
■uanoe  of  the  power  given  to  them  by  the  resolution  passed 


by  the  extraordinary  general  court  of  proprietors  on  ths 
26th  of  August,  1840,  a  bonus  of  2s.  per  share  per  annum, 
to  be  payable  with  the  dividend,  yearly,  the  first  payment 
of  2s.  to  be  made  on  the  16th  of  October  next. 

"  The  directors  beg  to  point  out  to  the  proprietors  tbtt 
the  new  policies  issued  for  the  seven  years  ending  the  19th 
ultimo  wore — 

Policies.     Sams  Annred.  Pmniimi. 

£         a.  d.'        £      8.d. 
1429    1,669,587  15  0    66,905  15  0 
Whilst  for  the  sevenl 

preceding     years  I  638       636,025     0  0    24,301    7  6 

ending  19th  Aug.,  \ 

1847,  they  were  .J 

Exhibiting   an   in-*! 

crease  of  business  I  791    1,030,562  15  0    42,60i    7  6 

over  the  former  j 

period  of   .    .     .J 

"  The  extension  of  new  business  in  the  last  seven  jmn, 
over  the  preceding  seven  years,  shewn  by  this  comparison, 
must  be  as  gratifying  to  the  proprieton  to  witness,  aa  it  ii 
to  the  directors  to  state. 

"  The  directors  also  beg  to  observe : — 

"  That  the  ckiims  paid  in  the  seven  jeara,  1840  to  IM6, 
inclusive,  were  968,137/.  6s.  lid. 

"That  the  claims  paid,  1847  to  1853,  mdonve^  wm 
1,096,044/.  88.  Od. 

"  That  the  total  claims  paid  from  the  ooannenofaMnt  d 
the  office  to  the  19th  ult,  amounted  to  4,153,000/.,  in- 
cluding therein  bonus  additions  of  upwards  of  a  miUioD. 

"  That  the  number  of  policies  now  in  existence  is  3,308^ 
the  amount  assured  bdng  3,902,854/.  7s.,  and  the  yeu^ 
premiums  for  same  133,501  9s.  Id. 

"  That  the  increase  in  the  company's  income  over  thii 
of  1847,  applicable  to  the  next  lxinna»  is  upwards  of 
22,000/.  per  annum,  arising  from  increased  amount  of  pn> 
miums  receivable,  and  from  a  change  in  the  inveskniflnt  of 
the  company's  assets. 

"  They  also  think  it  important  that  the  proprielon  be 
informed  that,  whilst  the  average  existence  of  the  oom- 
pany's  policies  at  the  last  bonus  was  l7i  years,  that  of  tin 
present  period  is  but  15|  years. 

'*  SaxitsIi  Mqbtov  Pbto,  Cauunnsn." 


TAIT'S 
EDINBURGH    MAGAZINE. 
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THE    PEKILS    OF    INDUSTKY. 


Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  England  who  sit  at 
home  at  ease !  you  read  with  admiring  interest 
the  reports  of  those  terrible  adventures,  in  which 
our  friends  of  the  Army  and  Navy  expose  them- 
selves to  slaughter  and  mutilation,  for  the  honour 
of  the  service  and  of  the  national  prowess.  You 
have  been  deeply  drinking  of  this  generous  and 
ennobling  excitement.  Your  spirits  have  renewed 
their  vigour,  in  their  sympathetic  companionship 
with  the  men  who  struggled  up  the  hills  at 
the  Alma,  and  set  their  cannon  against  the  walls 
of  Sebastopol.  With  our  whole  hearta  do  we 
approve,  and  participate  in,  your  high  and  serious 
delight  at  those  brave  deeds.  After  all.  Heroic 
Valour  is  the  rarest  and  richest  sort  of  public 
entertainment.  Art  may  provide  us  with  amuse- 
ment of  the  fancy;  and  might,  if  we  aimed 
higher,  provide  us  with  sentimental  refinement. 
Music,  and  images,  carved  or  painted,  and  the 
mimic  transactions  of  the  stage,  may  do  much  to 
gratify  and  instruct  us.  But  it  is  Real  Life,  so 
grandly  acted  forth  in  the  sight  of  all  mankind, 
— it  is  the  conduct  of  men,  who  labour  for  the 
public,  and  whose  conduct  therefore  becomes  matter 
of  instant  public  observation, — it  is  the  drama  of 
Justice,  solemnly  represented  in  our  courts  of  law; 
or  the  drama  of  Moral  Power  and  Persuasion, 
variously  performed  in  our  Senate ;  or  the  drama  of 
Fortitude  and  skilful  Design,  played  with  such  a 
magnificent  prodigality  in  the  Imperial  game  of  War, 
— it  is  the  spectacle  of  actual  affairs  like  these — it  is 
the  news  of  the  day,  the  strife,  the  suffering,  tlie 
success  of  contemporary  men,  which  supply  the 
most  potent,  the  most  wholesome,  and  an  ever- 
present  stimulus  to  our  sensibility,  and  an  appeal 
to  our  sincerest  affections.  The  great  world  out 
of  doors,  so  much  of  it  as  we  are  allowed  to 
observe,  is  the  great  theatre  at  which  we  are  in- 
-vited  to  study  and  enjoy  a  marvellous  and  inex- 
haustible array  of  human  character  and  expe- 
rience. The  acting  is  unconscious,  and  therefore 
genuine;  the  means  of  producing  an  effect  are 
often  prodigiously  costly ;  and  when  it  shall  cost 
a  thousand  precious  lives  to  illustrate  the  beauty 
of  manly  fidelity  and  courage,  let  us  hope  the 
effect  is  produced.  It  may  be  cheap,  with  such  a 
sacrifice,  to  teach  a  million  of  English  hearts  such 
a  lesson.  And  their  death  is  what  purchases  for 
the  nation  that  holy  and  pure  joy,  with  which  we 


recognise  the  apparition  of  Virtue ;  the  passage, 
once  again  through  the  midst  of  us,  of  the  sereno 
maiden  goddess  of  devout  antiquity,  who  was 
seen,  as  the  historian  tells  us,  beckoning  from  on 
high  the  foremost  Athenian  ship  at  Salamis, — ^who 
not  only  hovered  over  the  fabulous  plain  of  Troy, 
and  inspired  the  classic  achievements  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  but  has  visited  occasionally  the  battle- 
fields and  battle-seas  of  modem  Europe,  ever 
ready  at  the  decisive  moment  to  maniiest  her 
awM  but  welcome  presence  in  the  fray,  and 
prompting  honest  warriors  how  to  die. 

Such  a  view  of  the  essential  *'  poetry  of  martial 
enthusiasm"  we  have  adopted,  and  enlarged  upon, 
before  this.  The  events  of  this  war,  the  startling 
news  and  the  impressive  times  of  suspense, 
the  proclamations,  the  inquiries,  the  triumph, 
and  the  mourning,  with  which  it  fills  our  cities, 
make  it  difficult  for  us  to  think  of  other  events,  so 
much  as,  perhaps,  may  be  due  to  them ;  yet  we 
propose,  in  this  paper,  to  discuss  the  perils  and 
the  casualties,  not  of  war,  but  of  peaceful  and 
useful  industry.  These  we  have  with  us  always ; 
and  we  have  them  at  home;  and  we  can  do  some- 
thing, in  our  ordinary  functions  of  civil  society, 
to  prevent  the  hazards,  or  to  relieve  the  calamities. 
These  circumstances  of  peculiar  danger,  which 
attend  certain  common  occupations,  impending 
over  the  labourers  engaged  therein,  not,  like  the 
soldier's  risk,  during  a  few  hours*  battle  or  during  a 
few  months'  campaign,  but  during  the  ten  working 
hours  of  every  working  day,  and  all  their  lives 
long,  may  be  found  worthy  of  our  consideration, 
although  they  form  a  less  popular,  and,  we 
suspect,  a  less  familiar  subject  of  interest,  with 
readers  of  exciting  narrative,  than  arc  the  tales  of 
military  action  and  suffering.  In  this  service,  too, 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  enlisted,  who  expose 
life  and  limb,  sometimes  with  equal  intrepidity, 
usually  with  as  calm  composure,  and,  in  occasional 
instances,  with  a  conscious  obedience  to  duty,  not 
less  devotod  and  sublime  than  are  exhibited  by 
their  brothers  in  the  ghastly  trenches,  or  on  the 
blood-stained  deck.  Discipline,  the  principle  of 
staunch  adherence  to  a  plan  of  operations,  the 
honourable  resolve  of  each  workman  to  do  his 
appointed  task,  and  to  keep  up  an  example  of 
stout-hearted  good  will,  before  the  eyes  of  his 
comrades,   the  manly  pride  which  makes  him 
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reluetaut  to  avow  fear,  or  to  refuse  a  position  of 
rii>k,  and  his  respect  for  the  community,  trade,  or 
workshop,  of  which  he  is  a  member, — these 
motives,  wliich,  after  all,  arc  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  ordiniuy  soldier,  setting 
aside  those  of  the  patriotic  volunteer,  iuduce  the 
army  of  industry  to  undergo  personal  dangers,  as 
well  as  continual  hardships,  for  which  they  are 
recompensed  by  no  glory  and  parade,  by  no  plunder 
and  i»rize-money. 

The  courage  and  endurance  of  the  poor  labour- 
ers, for  whom  we  eliiim  the  nationtd  honour  and 
sympathy,  are  not  displayed  so  advantageously  as 
the  vu'tues  of  our  militaiy  and  naval  chimipions. 
These  humble  men,  whilst  they  do,  and  dare,  and 
suffer  in  a  perennial  contest  for  the  public  benefit, 
of  which  their  o^vn  share  may  be  scanty  and  in- 
secure, stand  not  arrayed  upon  some  particular 
tract  of  earth,  towards  which  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  Europe  are  converging,  impatiently  expecting 
the  critical  struggle;  their  toil  is  not  directed 
and  encouraged  by  the  gallant  chivalry  of  their 
officers,  nor  cheered  by  the  applause  of  the 
countr}' ;  nor  will  its  successes  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Te  Deum  of  the  Church,  and  the  formal 
thanks  of  the  Crown.  Scattered  through  the 
manufactui'ing  districts  of  our  land,  unorganised, 
unenrolled,  obscure, — some  of  them  in  the  eternal 
daikness  of  the  subterrimean  recesses,  whence 
they  hew  and  draw  the  \QTy  materiid  of  England's 
prosperity, — some  of  them  employed  in  the  nice 
and  pmictual  operations  of  the  factoiy,  amidst  a 
dizzy  whirl  of  machinor}'',  from  the  lloor  to  the 
ceiling,  with  its  rapid  unrelenting  motion, — some 
of  them  engaged  in  feeding  or  curbing  the  mightiest 
creature,  and  the  most  ferocious  when  it  breaks 
loose,  of  all  the  creatures  in  the  world,  that  huge 
beast,  the  Steam  Engine,  wliich  mim  has  created 
and  yoked  to  do  his  bidding, — some  of  them  at 
work  in  the  fire,  in  the  furnace  or  the  forge,*  or  at 
the  misty  verge  of  boiling  vats, — some  of  them,  in 
their  frail  boats,  all  night  upon  the  sea,  to  snare  the 
multitudes  of  fish,  whose  seasonable  passage  around 
our  shores  is  one  of  the  signal  bounties  with  which 
the  Creator  has  endowed  these  favoured  islands, — 
and  other  men,  who,  like  the  mariners  and  the 
miners  go  forth  to  their  toil,  bearing  their  lives 
in  their  hands,  in  our  luxurious  cities,  on  the 
lofty  roofs  and  walls  of  our  mansions,  clambering 
with  their  cimibrous  loads  where  a  cat  would 
scarcely  tread,  and  hanging  in  fearless  ease  above 
the  unheeding  bustle  of  the  street, — so  variously 
occupied,  so  far  dispersed,  so  destitute  of  the 
romantic  charms  and  historic  renown  of  warfare, 
how  should  the  merit  of  these  poor  soldiers,  whose 
sweat,  and  often  their  blood,  have  won  the  com- 
forts and  the  wealth  of  England,  and  can  alone 
preserve  us  what  we  do  possess,  be  celebrated 
like  the  deeds  of  War,  or  obtain  equal  public 
recognition  with  those  sad  yet  glorious  achieve- 
ments which  statesmen  order  and  field-marshals 
execute  ?  Who  will  bo  the  laureate  poet  of  the 
poor  labourer?  What  peer  shall  move  him  a 
vote  of  parliiunentary  Uianks?  What  banner 
Bhall  ho  inscribed  with,  or  what  medal  reward, 
bia  lifelong  conflict  and  hia  prcmatoG  eiico\m\^T^ 


with  Death  ?  Ilis  '^  Gazette  "  is  a  meagre  state- 
ment in  the  local  newspaper,  beaded  **  Fatal  Ac- 
cident ;'*  the  tardy  pro\dsion  allowed  to  his  widow 
and  orphans  may  be  a  parish  dole,  or  it  may  be  a 
humiliating  alms ;  why  not  a  pension,  like  that 
we  bestow  on  the  soldier's  family,  enhanced  by 
the  public  testimony  of  respect  and  jgratitude? 
Let  UB  be  just  to  the  servants  of  peace,  as  wcU 
as  to  the  heroes  of  war.  Let  us  honour  the  men 
who  do  their  work  in  the  spirit  of  Duty,  whether 
that  work,  in  its  aspect  and  occasion,  be  vulgar  or 
famous ;  when  they  suffer,  brave  and  uncom- 
plaining, whilst  we  sit  by  the  fireside,  let  us  ac- 
knowledge that  their  life  has  more  of  manhood 
in  it  than  ours ;  when  they  fall  in  the  attempt  to 
serve  us,  let  us  own  them,  as  well  as  the  fighting 
men  of  the  Alma,  to  have  died  in  a  noble  cause, 
to  be  martyrs  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

All  of  us  read  the  tidings  of  a  campaign ;  but 
the  writer  of  these  pages  has  been  rendered,  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  position,  more  practically 
familiar  with  the  accidents  to  which  the  labouring 
classes  arc  liable,  than  civilians  usually  are  with 
the  incidents  of  war.  It  has  been  his  lot,  whilst 
residing  for  some  years  in  the  centre  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  to  become  an  actual  witness  of 
every  sort  of  sudden  and  striking  calamity  by 
which  the  industrious  people  of  the  north  of 
England  are  so  often  afflicted.  He  has  been  re- 
quired to  explore  the  traces  of  devastation;  to 
scan  the  buildings  all  ruined  by  the  shock,  and 
yet  warm  with  its  sullen  heat;  to  coimt  and 
name  the  disfigured  bodies  of  the  dead ;  to  hear 
the  piteous  recollections  of  their  surviving  com- 
panions ;  day  after  day,  employed  in  this  mourn- 
ful though  necessary  task,  the  gloom  of  a  great 
disaster  pervading  the  speech  and  looks  of  the 
people,  has  oppressed  his  mind,  which  found 
some  consolation,  where  the  public  mind  now 
finds  it  for  the  loss  of  our  fiiends  abroad,  in  the 
reflection  that,  as  it  was  appointed  to  them  all 
once  to  die,  those  who  died  at  their  work,  Hke 
those  who  may  die  in  a  just  war,  perished  not  ig- 
nobly. They  also  died  well,  and  so  their  end  was 
not  miserable. 

**  Sed  omnes  illacrimabiles 
Urguentur  igiiotique  longi 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro.** 

Their  record  is  in  the  periodical  Reports  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Mines,  or  of  the  Factory  Inspectors; 
their  fate  is  commemorated,  not  in  the  annals  of 
a  classic  historian  or  the  epic  strain  of  a  melodious 
bard,  but  in  a  tabular  compilation  of  statistics. 
We  esteem  the  importance  of  such  exact  and 
methodical  information  upon  this  subject,  in 
spite  of  all  the  sarcasms  of  the  novelists  in 
**  Household  Words,"  who  seem  to  disapprove 
of  "facts  and  figures,'*  and  to  be  afraid  of 
**  arithmetical  statements."  We  differ  with 
Mr.  Dickens  upon  the  application  of  numerical 
science  to  social  phenomena ;  to  such  modes  of  in- 
vestigation we  look  for  the  removal  of  many  igno- 
rant or  sentimental  fallacies,  and  for  the  silencing 
of  much  unfair  and  mischievous  declamation,  and 
for  the  foundation. of  all  desirable  reforms.  We 
\Xv\wVl  Miss  Louisa  Bounderby  and  Sissy  Jupe  were 
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taught  a  Yciy  good  lesson,  when  their  school- 
master, with  the  horrid  choking  name,  informed 
them  **  that,  in  a  given  time,  a  hundred  thousand 
persons  went  to  sea  on  long  voyages,  and  only  a 
certain  per-ccntage  of  them  were  drowned  or 
burnt  to  death."  Silly  and  superstitious  fears, 
unreasonable  and  impious  aspersions  of  the  order 
of  Providence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  rash  temerity 
on  the  other  hand,  would  less  commonly  deface 
the  moral  composure  of  those  persons  who  are 
subjected  to  accidents  of  nature,  if  they  were  edu- 
cated in  the  knowledge  of  facts,  in  the  habit  of 
calculating  prevision,  and  in  the  religious  acknow- 
ledgment of  those  general  laws  of  the  creation, 
the  study  of  which,  and  obedience  to  which,  are 
the  conditions  of  our  happiness  and  safety. 

Accurate  returns  of  ail  casualties,  then,  in- 
cluding an  extensive  space  of  time  and  locality, 
should  be  obtained.  Tliis,  in  regard  to  those  more 
notorious  and  destructive  accidents,  which  befal 
the  operatives  in  factories,  collieries,  and  the  con- 
duct of  railway  trains,  is  attentively  done  by  order 
of  Government ;  and  we  expect  to  attain,  though 
we  have  scarcely  yet  attained,  a  scientific  certitude 
of  the  causes  and  modifying  circumstances  of  such 
accidents,  upon  which  may  be  founded  a  code  of 
regulations  that  shall  secure  their  prevention. 
But  other  sorts  of  mishap,  which  are  more  fre- 
quently the  result  of  some  particular  and  momen- 
tary inadvertence  or  derangement,  cannot  so  well 
be  provided  against  by  legal  injunctions,  or  by 
the  visits  of  Government  inspectors.  A  proper 
educationy  combining  some  instruction  in  the  phy- 
sical sciences  with  the  mental  habits  of  circum- 
sp^tion  and  forethought,  would  come  in  aid  of 
the  working  man's  practical  experience,  and  almost 
insure  his  safety,  in  establishments  where  no 
hazardous  inconvenience  or  defect  existed;  and, 
in  every  instance  where  the  avarice  or  the  cul- 
pable recklessness  of  his  employer  suffered  any 
such  defect  to  continue,  not  only  ought  the  work- 
man to  avoid  and  denoimce  the  danger,  but  the 
law  should  vindicate  his  protest,  and  enforce  the 
remedy  against  his  employer,  by  severe  penalties. 
The  legislation  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  well 
established  this  principle,  and  we  hope  to  see  its 
application  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  labour. 
We  now  propose  to  describe  two  or  three  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  those  great  misfortunes,  which 
have  occurred  within  our  own  observation. 

There  is,  to  our  eyes,  throughout  the  whole 
plain  of  South  Lancashire,  with  its  foul  and  fetid 
waters,  its  dreary  tracts  of  oozy  waste  lands,  its 
dingy  buildings  of  brick,  and  its  thickly-smoking 
chimnies,  no  place  more  repulsive,  no  place  so 
much  like  the  "  Coketown  "  you  read  of,  as  the 
town  of  Wigan.  Tourists  who  come  to  see  the 
manufacturing  districts  rarely  visit  a  place  like 
this.  The  aristocracy  of  the  cotton  trade — ^the 
fine  spinners — have  erected  their  stately  factories, 
and  maintained  their  intelligent  and  respectable 
class  of  operatives,  in  another  quarter,  about 
Hyde,  Ashton,  and  Staleybridge.  Those  of 
Wigan  are  of  a  far  meaner  and  ruder  class.  The 
country  is  desolate,  the  town  is  squalid  and  dull, 
the  people  riotous  and  untaught.    There  are  none 


of  the  vast  and  well-proportioned  edifices,  in 
which  the  staple  industry  of  the  county  boasts  a 
palatial  residence.  Cotton  is  secondaiy  to  coal. 
The  glory  and  strength  of  this  district  are  not 
upon  its  surface,  but  far  underground.  For 
nules  upon  miles,  along  the  railway  from  Bolton 
towards  Liverpool,  the  earth  is  burrowed  into 
an  intricate  and  extensive  system  of  passages, 
where  thousands  of  men  and  boys  dwell  for 
most  of  their  waking  hours  every  day.  You 
see,  at  the  comer  of  some  field,  or  beside  a 
highway  which  is  covered  with  funereal  cin- 
ders, a  bank  or  mound  of  earth,  surmounted 
with  a  strange  gallows-like  erection  of  beams, 
an  engine-house,  and  a  stout  rope  hanging  from 
pulleys,  which  seems  to  be  always  going  up  and 
down.  Wliy  it  should  go  either  up  or  down, 
in  such  a  dismal  scene,  you  cannot  see  at  your 
first  approach ;  it  is  not  like  the  great  gold  chain 
which  throned  Ambition  held  up,  as  Spenser  tells 
us,  for  her  votaries  to  climb  upon  its  links, 
because 

*'  Its  upper  part  to  highest  heaven  was  knit. 
And  lower  part  went  down  to  lowest  hell." 

As  for  this  iron  rope  of  the  Wigan  coalpit,  you 
would  be  inclined  to  prefer  its  lower  extremity, 
whithersoever  it  goes  down,  to  the  disagreeable 
scene  where  its  '*  upper  part"  is  "  knit."  When 
you  have  reached  tiie  top  of  the  bank  or  "  pit- 
brow,"  you  find  an  iron  "  cage,"  with  six  or 
eight  men  in  it,  or  perhaps  with  only  as  many 
hand- waggons  full  of  coal  in  it,  just  emerging 
from  a  capacious  circular  shaft.  Women,  wit^ 
the  garb,  the  muscular  energy,  and  the  hoarse 
voices  of  men,  snatch  the  ponderous  waggons  and 
empty  their  contents ;  for  they  work  **  at  pit- 
brow,"  though  the  law  now  prohibits  them  below. 
We  know  a  woman,  of  middle  age,  who  worked 
below  ground  thus  for-  twenty  years,  and  is  now 
a  maker  of  artificial  fiowers,  whose  exquisite 


.and  ingenious  handiwork  was  shown  in  the 
Cr}'stal  Palace ! 

The  condition  of  these  people  is  not  so  uncom- 
fortable as  it  appears.  We  have  been  told  by 
men  from  Newcastle  and  Sunderland,  who  had 
much  intercourse  with  the  colliers  of  that  coimty, 
that  in  sobriety  and  steadiness,  in  their  intelli- 
gence, and  often  in  their  acquired  knowledge,  in 
the  comfort  and  plenty  of  their  homes,  they  may 
well  compare  with  the  middle  classes  of  society; 
although  an  odd  simplicity — ^the  result  of  their 
peculiar  and  separate  mode  of  life,  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  a  stranger  to  understand  their  character 
and  manners.  We  cannot  say  so  much  for  the 
Lancashire  colliers,  who  are,  in  every  respect, 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees,  but 
are,  nevertheless,  very  much  better  paid,  better 
lodged  and  fed,  than  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
the  West  of  England.  It  is  not  so  pleasant  to 
work  underground  as  on  the  sunny  hill-side ;  but 
if  the  ventilation  of  mines  were  provided  tor  as  it 
might  be,  the  miner's  occupation,  perhaps,  would 
be  as  healthy  as  that  of  the  rustic  who  is  exposed 
to  the  changeable  weather  of  all  the  seasons.  Let 
us  now  look  into  the  colliery. 

Wo  once  spent  a  momme  isL  \kk&  K:^^ss<^^^^ 
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wliich  has  got  a  sad  notoriety.     The  colliery,  of  |  gas,  by  its  lightness,  would  remain  still  at  the 
'  *  '   *    *  -   *   1  -      .    .V    T       TF  1.    •.  .       higher  and  closed  end  of  the  place,  but  for  the 

iiitroductiouof  a  continuous  screen  or  •'bratticing/* 
stretehed  throughout  the  length  of  the  passage,  by 
wliich  the  fresh  air  was  obliged  to  traverse  it,  up 
one  side  and  down  the  other,  leaving  but  a  few 
inches  open  at  the  top  of  the  passage,  where  the 
collier  was  usually  at  work.  To  adapt  this  appa- 
ratus to  the  progress  of  the  excavation,  it  was  ad- 
justed  almost  daily  by  the  *•  fireman  ;*'  an  officer 
who  has  nothing  to  do  wither*,  but  whose  duty 
is  to  guard  against  the  gas  or  "  fire-damp."  The 
neglect  of  this  duty  might  cause  an  explosbn  any 
day. 

The  colliers  went  to  their  work  at  four  or  five 
the  morning,  and  revisited  the  upper  world 


which  it  is  a  part,  belongs  to  the  Inee  Hall  estate, 
less  than  a  railo  from  \Vigan.  There  are  two 
groat  shafts,  thirty  or  forty  yanls  from  each 
otlier ;  all  the  fresh  air  enters  by  one  shaft,  and 
has  to  be  expelled,  hot  and  foul,  through  the 
other  shatt,  camming  up  with  it  all  the  noxious  or 
inflammable  gases,  which  may  be  shed  i'rom  the 
raw  materials,  and  tdl  the  vitiated  breath  of  men 
and  horsi's,  and  the  smoke  of  an  enonnous  fur- 
nace, which  bums  ineessiuitly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  second  or  **  upcast"  shaft,  in  onler  to  main- 
tain a  thoi-ough  draught.  The  main  streets  or 
**  levels"  of  the  mine,  at  a  depth  of  414  yards, 
extend  horizontally  some  tliree-ciuartcrs  of  a  mile 
from  the  shaft  or  ''pit's  eye,"  as  it  is  expressively 
calliKl ;  and  the  air  must  piXM'oed  al^iig  a  passage 
of  that  length,  to  the  extremity  of  the  mine,  and 
then  return  the  same  distance,  ahmg  a  parallel 
passage  to  the  "upcast,"  following  scvend  de- 
viations and  branch  jiassagcs  in  its  way.  The 
entire  distance  (by  the  system  then  adopted) 
which  was  thus  to  be  travelle<l  liy  the  portion  of 
air  allotted  to  the  "  north  workings,"  was  2,880 
yards,  through  which  it  was  to  be  drawn  by  the 
heat  and  rai-elaction  of  air  at  the  ** upcast"  fur- 
nace. When  we  luive  learned  tlu?  plan  of  the 
mine,  with  its  numerous  intersecting  passages, 
like  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  a  to^\'n,  we  shall 
^  liave  some  notion  of  the  intricacy  of  this 
process.  The  current  of  air,  having  a  tendency 
of  course  to  choose  the  shortest  way  to  the  up- 
c^ist,  will  be  diverted  altogether  from  the  remoter 
workings,  if  any  communication  be  left  open,  by 
which  it  can  escaiK)  into  the  return-air  passage, 
betbre  it  has  reached  the  farther  end  of  the  mine ; 
yet  it  is  necessary  to  open  such  doors,  for  the 
men  and  carts  to  go  to  and  fro,  at  every  hour  of 
the  day.  If  they  wen?  left  open  half  an  hour, 
the  places  beyond  would  be  quite  deprived  of  air. 
Little  boys,  ten  years  old,  sit  in  the  dark  all  day- 
long, to  open  these  doors  when  recjuired,  and  the 
docn-s  shut  of  their  own  accord,  so  that  the  boys 
may  go  to  sleep.  But  sometimes  a  naughty  boy, 
or  a  careless  and  lazy  "  drawer,"  ^vill  set  a  door 
wide  open,  and  fasten  it  so,  to  save  himself  the 
trouble  of  opening  it  on  his  return.  And  then, 
the  air  ceases  to  circuhito  in  some  nook  or  comer 
of  the  mine  half-a-milc  distant,  and  the  hydrogen 
gas,  given  off  by  the  rich  coal,  is  thus  allowed  to 
gather  volume,  until  the  unconscious  hewer,  per- 
haps an  hour  or  tv\'o  afterwards,  ignorant  of  the 
fatal  atmosphere  in  which  ho  is  working,  uses  a 
spark  of  fire,  and  perishes,  with  a  score  or  two  of 
other  men,  in  one  blast  of  its  consuming  fury ! 

This  danger  is  in  every  colliery,  and  can  be 
prevented  only  by  discipline.  But  the  Arley  Pit 
was  subject  to  peculiar  disadvantages  of  construc- 
tion. The  stratimi  of  coal  being  so  inclined  that 
the  "drifts"  or  working-places  out  of  which  the 
coal  was  got  ascended  pretty  steeply  fix)m  the 
main  road,  it  necessarily  happened  that,  each  of 
those  drifts  Iwing  a  sort  of  blind-alley  which  ter- 
minated against  the  Iresh  surface  of  a  new  cutting, 
where  gaa  was  most  likely  to  abound,  the  removal 
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about  the  same  hour  in  the  afternoon.  Those  of 
another  pit  kept  later  hours.  Each  man  had  i 
locked  safety-lamp  given  him  when  he  descended, 
and  carried  his  tin  vessel  of  ale,  coffee,  or  water, 
his  bread  and  meat,  and  one  or  two  pounds  of  gun- 
powder. He  abode  all  day  in  his  own  solitaiy 
cell,  which  he  had  carved  for  himself  out  of  the 
coal  and  rock,  labouring  with  sturdy  blows  of  the 
pickaxe,  or  boring  and  blasting,  to  win  a  larger 
space  from  the  uncompromising  substance.  Ue 
saw  no  living  creature,  perhaps,  but  his  drawer, 
who  dragged  the  waggon,  as  it  was  filled  widi 
coal,  to  the  tramroad  where  it  was  sent  on  to- 
wards the  shaft.  The  fireman,  going  his  rounds, 
might  once  look  in  upon  the  loneliness,  and  mead 
the  brattice,  or  hold  the  safety- lamp  up  in  a  creyice 
of  the  roof  to  test  whether  any  gas  could  be  there 
harmlessly  kindling  withm  the  precious  barrier  of 
"wire  gauze.  But  otherwise,  the  collier  crouched 
under  a  tour- foot  ceiling,  in  his  comer,  alone. 
Not  an  insect,  not  a  weed,  in  that  stem  cavern, 
cheered  the  man  with  its  presence.  "  No  hght, 
but  rather  darkness  visible,  shone  from  his  lamp. 
Silence,  but  seldom  invaded  by  the  far  off  rumUe 
of  the  waggons,  held  his  spirit  still.  And  he 
smote  the  black  walls  of  his  dwelling  with  a 
fiercer  energy,  as  he  thought,  intensely  meditating, 
no  sight  or  sound  distractbg  him,  of  the  woA 
he  was  set  there  to  do.  He  thought  of  the 
strange  but  serious  dispensation  of  the  worid's 
fortunes  and  fimctions,  which  had  ordained  for 
two  himdred  men,  himself  amongst  them,  that 
particular  situation.  Some  others,  above  ground, 
were  guiding  the  plough,  he  knew,  through  the 
crisp  glebe,  and  followed  by  the  hungry  birds. 
Some  were  in  the  busy  streets,  and  some  on  the 
broad  sea.  They  had  their  allotted  toil,  and  kit 
was  deep  in  the  earth.  His  duty  was  the 
"  winning  "  of  coal,  and  nobody  could  get  it  but 
himself  and  his  fellows,  and  the  world  could  not 
do  without  it.  So,  in  the  honest  pride  of  his 
useful  power,  he  struck  it  again  from  its  primeval 
bed.  And  then  he  thought  of  the  happy  evening, 
and  of  the  next  day  of  rest;  for  this  was  Satur- 
day. Of  his  neat  cottage  in  the  village  of  Ince, 
where  his  wife  would  have  filled  up  the  water  to 
wash  him,  and  would  have  act  by  his  clothe^ 
and  warmed  his  food,  and  soothed  his  children  by 
telling  them  the  hour  of  his  coming,— of  home, 


ol'euch  gas  hy  ventilation  wob  vory  dv^cxiUi.    TVi<(^\Qxy^  ol  V\>s&&a  converso,  of  the  quiet  walk  in  the 
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Bweet  air,  in  Heaven's  own  daylight,  he  thought; 
of  the  friendly  gossip  with  his  neighbour,  and  of 
men,  women,  and  children  going  by,  to  church  or 
school.  And  again  the  strong  man  lifted  his  axe, 
and  heaved  his  naked  brawny  shoulder  for  the 
blow.  But,  all  this  while,  crept  up,  through  the 
dim  galleries,  an  invisible  enemy,  and  insidiously 
beset  the  doomed  man,  ready  to  dart  forth  its 
tongues  of  flame,  and  to  lick  up  his  blood. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  perpendicularly  above  him, 
in  the  open  yard,  where  the  masses  of  coal  are 
always  piled,  and  where  the  engine  for  ever  toils 
at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  people  heard  a  sound,  dull 
and  sullen,  but  too  well  understood;  and  the 
earth  was  shaken  beneath  their  feet ;  and  a  great 
rush  of  air  came  up  both  shafts  at  once,  tear- 
ing away  the  iron  framework  fixed  over  them, 
and  followed  by  an  eniption  of  sulphurous  smoke 
and  dust,  for  many  minutes.  They  shrieked  and 
fled  to  the  village,  and  to  the  town,  calling  the 
help  of  the  men  employed  in  neighbouring 
collieries.  From  every  cottage,  now,  ran  out  the 
frantic  women  and  the  wondering  babes,  crying, 
asking,  hastening  to  the  place  of  the  disaster. 
Hundreds  of  them  climbed  up  the  bank  around 
the  pit's  mouth,  and  crowded  upon  each  other 
blindly,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  precipitating 
themselves  into  the  frightful  chasm.  The  police 
were  sent  for,  and  held  them  back.  The  over- 
looker and  manager  with  a  few  of  the  stoutest 
and  most  experienced  colliers  in  the  district, 
descended  as  soon  as  the  cage  could  be  adjusted. 
With  pain  and  difficulty  they  made  their  way, 
slowly,  through  the  stilling  atmosphere  of  the 
mine.  Almost  the  first  objects  the  overlooker 
saw,  were  the  dead  bodies  of  his  two  sons. 
Every  where  there  was  Death ;  but  in  some  in- 
stances his  grim  presence  had  assumed  the  livid 
countenance  of  siiitbcation;  in  others,  where  the 
fiery  storm  had  fiercely  raged,  the  dead  were 
burnt  to  a  cinder,  or  blown  to  fragments  and 
scattered  along  the  tenible  path.  The  wooden 
doors  and  partitions,  and  the  wall  of  the  coal- 
mine itself,  were  still  on  fire,  and  had  to  be 
quenched  with  water  before  the  exploring  party 
could  proceed.  Heaps  of  rubbish  and  of  the  fallen 
roof  obstructed  their  way,  rc(iuiring  much  hibour 
in  their  removal.  Behind  these,  or  beneath  the 
mass,  were  found  a  number  of  dead  men,  who 
had  fallen  over  each  other  in  their  despairing 
race  for  life.  Here  and  there,  a  few  still  breathing, 
faint  and  speechless,^  were  found,  huddled  in  some 
place  where  the  "  choke  damp"  had  been  shut 
out,  and  scarcely  able  to  totter  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  where  the  first  gulp  of  air  extortcni 
from  them  a  sharp  cry  of  pain,  like  that  which  is 
uttered  at  the  first  breath  of  a  newborn  babe. 
The  dead  were  sent  up  first,  and,  carefully 
slireuded  from  the  thoustmd  eyes  of  the  crowd 
above,  were  conveyed  to  the  outhouse  of  a  neigh- 
bouring inn.  The  living  were  sent  up,  as  soon 
as  they  could  bear  it,  and  recruited  with  needful 
cordials.  One  man  was  in  convulsions,  with  his 
ti^eth  clenched  and  eyes  glaring;  at  night  he 
died,  raging  mad.  They  had  survived  the  anguish, 
they  knew  not  how ;  noc  did  they  know  how  many 


hours,  nor  whether  hours  or  minutes  it  had  been 
endured.  One  of  them  had  been  preserved  by 
holding  his  tin  can,  another  a  wet  cotton  rag, 
over  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  as  he  struggled  on 
through  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  succeeded 
the  torrent  of  fire.  They  had  passed  men  who 
lay  greaning,  and  whom  they  could  not  help. 
**  We  tried  to  draw  him  with  us,  and  save  him," 
said  a  man  to  us,  "  but  we  could  not  stand  the 
sulphur ;  and  so  we  thought  it  better  to  lose  one 
than  lose  all."  But  another  brave  num,  after 
having  escaped  to  the  *'pit's-eye,"  missed  his 
brother,  and  went  back  for  him,  and  happily- 
found  him  with  others,  seated  behind  a  door,  and 
expecting  their  release.  "Wo  heard  an  old  man 
tell,  how  he  and  his  son,  when  they  felt  the  bad 
air,  and  could  not  stay,  ran  out  tlux)ugh  the  foul 
vapour  that  filled  every  passage.  **  We  overtook 
Welsh  Bob,  and  my  son  and  he  were  young  fel- 
lows, and  run  out  faster  than  I  could  go,  and  I 
thought  my  son  had  a  better  chance  to  get  out 
than  1  had ;  but  we  met  the  sulphur*  again,  very- 
bad,  and  run  tlu'ough  it  for  twenty  or  thiity 
yards,  and  I  never  saw  my  poor  lad  again  until 
they  brought  up  his  dead  body.  He  was  nineteen 
years  old.  I  was  three  hom^  and  a-holf  before 
1  got  out  of  the  mine  myself,  and  I  was  ill  with 
it ;  but  I  went  down  again  to  look  for  him,  but 
could  not  get  at  him."  Another  aged  man  lost 
three  sons  at  once. 

It  was  a  dreadful  tiling  to  see  the  long  rews  of 
dead  bodies  in  the  hovel  of  the  wretched  inn- 
yard,  there  deposited  to  be  owned  and  named  by 
the  wailing  \i'omen  who  came  to  look  for  those 
by  whom  their  households  had  been  supported. 
It  was  most  dreadful  to  see,  that  some  o£  the 
charred  and  mangled  remains  could  be  recognised 
by  no  one — not  by  her  of  the  nearest  and  dearest 
heart  to  him  who  had  untimely  perished.  Sixty- 
five  corpses,  or  what  was  left  of  them,  lay  there, 
when  we  visited  the  place.  Twenty-four  were 
stUl  in  the  mine.  The  mdowed  village  was  full 
of  dismay  and  tears.  It  was  a  heavy  funeral  on 
the  Sunday ;  aud  such  was  the  mourning  of  that 
place,  as,  we  supi)0B0,  follows  the  march  of  an  in- 
vading army,  alter  an  unsuccessful  resistiuice  by 
the  inhabitants. 

These  things,  and  many  other  things  too  hor- 
rible for  us  needlessly  to  repeat,  we  witnessed  at 
Ince,  not  once  only,  but  upon  two  occasions. 
On  Wednesday,  Mareh  23rd,  1853,  there  was  an 
explosion  in  this  Arley  Pit,  which  killed  fifty- 
seven  persons.  The  inquiry  consequent  upon  it 
was  continued  for  three  weeks,  and  proved,  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  explosion  was  the 
firing  of  a  train  of  gunpowder,  to  blast  the  coal, 
in  a  place  where  a  small  quantity  of  gas  had  been 
known  to  take  iiro  a  month  before.  The  rules  of 
the  colliery  were  excellent,  but  nobody  knew 
them.  Most  of  the  men  could  not  read,  and  none 
would  listen  to  the  rules,  which  Avere  read  aloud 
at  the  fortnightly  pay-day.  They  considered 
them  "gentlemen's  rules,  or  rules  for  working 


*  Tlie  colliers — at  lciL«^t  in  tliis  part  of  the  country— 
usually  si)oak  of  tho  hy^liogcii  as  *'thc  fire"  or  aa  **'tho 
gas";  and  of  carbonic  acUl  \sa&  qj^**  «NA>^v>xtr 
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men  to  work  for  nothing."  The  fireman,  who 
bore  tho  inauspicious  name  of  Licence,  did  not 
know  the  rules,  and  allowed  the  men  to  smoke 
tobacco,  to  "fire  their  shots,"  or  blasting- trains, 
every  man  two  or  three  times  a-day,  as  he  pleased; 
and  some  of  them  had  keys  to  open  their  lamps. 
The  openings,  for  the  admission  of  air  into  the 
drifts,  were  at  intervals  much  greater  than  had 
been  prescribed. 

On  Saturday,  Febniary  18th,  in  the  present 
year,  a  second  ex])losion  occurred  in  the  Arley 
Pit,  by  which  eighty-nine  lives  were  destroyed. 
Xho  investigation  was  even  more  careful  and 
minute  than  before.  It  appeared  that  the 
manager  of  the  mines  had,  since  March  previous, 
completely  rc-organised  the  staff,  and  appointed 
the  steadiest  and  most  skilful  men  that  could  be 
employed;  had  provided  for  tho  ingress  of  a 
quantity  of  air  twice  as  great  as  the  mine  re- 
quired ;  obliged  every  miner  to  hear  the  rules  in- 
dividually, and  enforced  their  strict  observance 
by  imprisonment  at  the  magistrates'  order.  And 
yet  this  second  calamity  happened  !  The  highest 
practical  authorities  in  England  could  not  agree 
upon  its  cause ;  some  attributed  it  to  a  sudden 
outburst  of  gas,  which  could  not  Ih>  foreseen,  from 
an  extensive  fall  of  the  roof ;  but  the  Government 
inspectors  laid  the  blame  upon  the  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  working  out  the  coal  near  the  pit's  shaft, 
before  tho  workings  at  the  further  extremity  had 
been  completed,  the  result  of  which,  in  their 
opinion,  was  to  mix  tho  air  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  men  in  the  former  part  with  the  foul 
"  return  air"  of  the  latter.  The  pnictical  men 
from  Newc^istle  were  of  a  different  opinion ;  but 
all  recommended  the  disuse  of  gunpowder.  The 
slower  method,  of  splitting  the  coal  with  wedges, 
is  very  much  disliked  by  the  men. 

To  us,  nothing  was  more  evident,  than  that  the 
proper  education  of  the  colliers  would  be  the  best 
security  for  their  lives  and  for  the  property  of 
their  emplo5er8.  A  cfieery,  intelligent  man, 
fitly  years  of  age,  whoso  testimony  wo  remembered 
having  heanl  last  year,  was  amongst  the  dead  in 
this  second  explosion.  This  man's  memorandum- 
book  was  shown  to  us,  in  which  he  had  habitually 
noted  every  instance  of  stupidity  or  rashness 
amongst  the  men.  He  used  to  bo  seen  in  a  book- 
seller's shop,  looking  at  cheap  scientific  treatises ; 
and  he  had  asked  some  gentlemen  in  the  town  to 
establish  a  class  and  lectures,  from  which  he  and 
his  comrades  might  learn  something  about  the 
air,  the  minerals,  and  the  gases,  and  understand 
the  chemical  or  mechanical  laws  which  sometimes 
avenged  their  errors  in  these  terrific  accidents. 
Since  poor  Enmelow  was  suffocated,  a  step  or  two 
has  been  taken  in  tho  direction  he  suggested.  In 
May  last,  a  meeting  of  colliery  proprietors  in 
London  recommended  to  Government  tho  estab- 
lishment of  mining  schools  in  the  colliery  districts, 
A  miner's  school  at  Newcastle,  we  believe,  is 
now,  or  soon  will  be,  opened ;  and  Swansea,  as 
well  as  Bristol,  are  forming  similar  institutions. 
In  Cornwall,  so  long  ago  as  1838,  Sir  Charles 
Lemon  offered  a  donation  of  £10,000  for  the 
purpose.     The  Government  Inspcctore  o£  umiftft, 


so  far  as  we  have  seen,  are  acute  and  learned 
men,  who  indefatigably  exert  their  influence  to 
improve  the  management  of  mines,  but  whose 
authority  is  very  limited. 

We  have  now  to  describe  a  different  sort  of 
accident,  scarcely  less  destructive,  but  against 
which  no  precautions  have  yet  been  provided  by 
the  Legislature.  The  Factory  Inspectors  do  not 
take  cognisance  of  the  factory  steam-engine  and 
its  boiler.  This  subject  is  little  known  or  discuncd 
out  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  Wo  appre- 
hend it  must  soon  be  considered  by  Parliament; 
and,  having  personally  examined  several  instances 
of  the  tremendous  damage  inflicted  by  the  bursting 
of  steam-boilers,  and  having  heard  the  matxa 
frequently  debated  by  scientific  and  practical 
men,  wo  feel  desirous  that  its  importance  should 
be  duly  appreciated. 

Tlie  boiler  of  the  engine  of  a  Lancashire  &ctory 
may  be  thirty  feet  long,  by  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
diameter ;  its  form  should  be  cylindrical.  It  has 
one,  or  perhaps  two,  longitudinal  flues,  extending 
through  the  centre,  from  the  fire-box  in  front  to 
its  rear  end.  The  most  frequent  oocasion  of  it« 
giving  way  is,  the  wearing  or  tearing  of  a  hole  in 
the  flue ;  the  water  so  poured  into  the  fire-box,  and 
instantaneously  converted  into  steam,  breaks  away 
the  entire  front  piece  of  the  boiler,  and  projects 
fragments  of  iron  and  brickwork,  with  floods  of 
boiling  water  and  steam,  as  from  the  mouth  of  an 
enormous  cannon,  for  many  yards  horizontally  for- 
wards. In  such  a  case,  the  wall  opposite  may  be 
overthrown,  or  pierced  with  a  wide  breach ;  and  all 
within  range  of  the  missiles  are  of  course  in  danger. 
The  worst  boiler  accident  of  this  peculiar  kind, 
within  our  own  exiKjrience,  happened  at  Burnley,  in 
the  summer  of  1 852.  The  forlorn  and  spirit-broken 
woman  who  came  to  tell,  how  her  grown-up  son 
was  carried  home,  scaldod  and  blistered  from  head 
to  foot,  BO  that  he  could  not  be  touched  in  any  part, 
we  cannot  soon  forget.  The  story  of  an  overl<»ker 
of  tho  mill,  in  a  few  words,  conveys  all  tho  horror: 
*'  I  was  passing  the  door  of  the  fire-house,  and  I 
heard  a  great  rumbling,  and  I  was  nearly  suffocated 
with  steam  and  dust.  Then  I  was  knocked  down 
by  the  bricks,  and  fell  before  the  door ;  and  so, 
being  down,  the  steam  and  water  passed  over  me, 
and  I  escaped  without  being  scalded.  I  crawled 
a  little  distance  on  my  hands  and  knees ;  and  when 
I  got  up,  there  were  Tovrnson  and  Winterbottom, 
lying  under  the  counting-house  window,  trying  to 
get  up  out  of  tho  boiling  water,  and  the  steam  and 
water  pouring  out  kept  them  down.  One  of  the 
ifien  got  up,  but  fell  again  instantly.  I  saw  \\liitta* 
ker  going  out  of  the  yard  to  go  home ;  he  was 
very  much  scalded ;  the  skin  of  his  hands  and  face 
hanging  in  shreds,  all  the  same  as  a  piece  of  rag." 
Four  persons  were  killed  in  this  case  while  wait- 
ing in  the  yard  at  the  dinner-hour.  They  were 
literally  flayed  alive,  and  died  hours  afterwards  in 
frightful  agonies.  Four  persons  were  killed  the 
month  before,  at  Bamford,  near  Middleton.  Four 
lives  happen  to  be,  in  several  of  these  instance?, 
the  number  sacrificed.  We  believe  four  to  In? 
about  the  average. 
\     ksiQ>}^^  ^tt  of  boiler  explosion  is  that,  in  whidi 
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the  exterior  iron  case  of  the  boiler  itself  is  torn 
asunder,  at  the  bottom  or  side,  and  the  whole  mas- 
sive concern  is  lifted  into  the  air,  and  hurled  for- 
wards, sometimes  thirty  or  forty  yards.  The  boiler- 
house,  the  engine-house  and  its  machinery,  and 
the  contiguous  buUdings,  are  shattered  into  a  heap 
of  ruins,  burying  in  their  fall  all  the  persons  em- 
ployed there.  We  have  seen  large  pieces  of 
metal,  and  bricks,  thrown  in  every  direction  and 
strewn  over  the  country  for  a  circuit  of  half-a- 
mile.  Near  Bolton,  in  September,  1852,  where  I 
two  boilers  had  been  firmly  imbedded  in  masonry, 
aide  by  side,  the  force  of  one  bursting  had  raised 
up  the  other,  with  all  its  weight  of  water,  turned 
it  partly  round,  and  tossed  it  on  a  heap  of  rubbish 
in  the  yard.  The  iron  of  the  exploded  boiler, 
though  a  quarter  of  un  inch  thick,  was  tattered 
like  pasteboard.  The  bulk  of  it  struck  a  '*  mangle- 
house,"  and  smashed  it;  a  man  and  a  young 
woman  were  dug  out  of  the  ruins,  dead ;  another 
man  died  in  ten  minutes,  and  nine  or  ten  were 
hurt.  This  was  comparatively  a  slight  affair. 
The  houses  near  seemed  to  have  been  battered 
with  artillery. 

In  July  last,  there  stood  on  the  bank  of  the 
little  river  Koche,  at  Rochdale,  a  small  establish- 
ment, which  might  have  been  pointed  at  as  an 
example  of  the  persevering  modest  industry  of 
the  **  little  manufacturers."  It  was  composed  of 
a  cottage,  inhabited  then  by  the  proprietor's 
father  and  sister,  since  the  owner  had  become 
rich  enough  to  have  a  house  apart  from  the  place 
of  business,  a  small  warehouse,  an  old  weaving 
shed,  a  new  weaving  shed,  and  another  cottage, 
where  the  overlooker  lived,  besides  the  boiler  and 
engine-house.  These  details,  and  the  humble  as- 
pect of  the  buildings,  which  were  only  one  storey 
high,  show  how  the  concern  had  groTm  up,  piece 
by  piece,  with  the  fortunes  of  its  owner,  an  illi- 
terate and  "self-made"  man.  Between  a  dozen 
and  twenty  persons  were  employed  there.  Early 
on  a  July  morning,  the  engine-tenter,  ».  e., 
manager,  having  got  drunk,  strayed  into  a  neigh- 
bour's cabbage-garden,  and  was  locked  up  by  the 
constable.  The  "  hands"  came  out  at  six  o'clock, 
and,  in  his  absence,  an  incompetent  person  set  the 
engine  going.  We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers 
by  saying  what  was  wrong  with  the  safety-valves 
or  other  apparatus.  The  engine  started  at  an 
extraordinary  speed  for  a  minute — then  stopped — 
then  ran  on,  so  fast  that  they  could  not  set  their 
looms — then  ceased  again — then,  the  boiler  ex- 
ploded! The  place  was  filled  with  blinding, 
scalding  steam,  so  that  those  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  shed  could  see  nothing,  while  a  shower  of 
tiles,  bricks,  and  timber  rattled  about  them,  till 
the  vapour  floated  calmly  away  in  the  clear 
morning  air,  and  they  saw  the  cottage,  the  boiler- 
house  and  engine-house,  and  half  the  shed  itself, 
reduced  to  an  indiscriminate  heap  of  ruins,  out 
of  which  hands  and  feet  were  sticking,  and  voices 
crying  for  help ;  the  fine  large  new  mill  of  neigh- 
bour Bottomley,  close  by,  had  its  front  wall 
complett^ly  Ciirried  away,  and  its  interior  opened 
to  view ;  in  the  water  of  the  river,  amazed  at 
their  strange  rousing,  but  unhurt,  were  two  chil- 


dren and  their  grandfather  in  bed,  having  been 
thrown,  bed  and  all,  out  of  the  cottage — ^the 
mother  of  the  saved  children,  alas  for  them !  was 
dead  in  the  ruins  of  her  homo.  Of  two  sisters, 
who  had  worked  side  by  side,  one  was  taken  and 
the  other  loft;  and  a  woman's  head  had  been 
struck  off  at  one  blow,  and  hiu-led  through  the 
window  of  the  opposite  house  !  The  noise,  like 
thunder,  had  startled  many  a  sleeper  that  morning 
in  llochdale  town ;  those  who  were  early  abroad 
had  seen  the  mechanism  of  this  little  factory  cast, 
in  a  thousand  pieces,  into  the  air !  Ten  lives 
were  lost. 

Now,  we  possess  neither  the  ability  nor  the  in- 
clination to  offer  a  technical  exposition  of  the  de- 
fects, neglect,  or  malpractices,  by  which  these  ac- 
cidents, and  a  score  of  others*  we  could  name,  were, 
or  may  have  been,  caused.  With  regard  to  safety 
valves,  internal  stays,  copper  or  iron  rivets,  cylin- 
drical, oval,  or  waggon-shaped  boilers,  single  or 
double  flues,  steam  gauges  and  water  gauges,  the 
less  we  pretend  to  say,  the  better.  The  most  emi- 
nent of  all  mechanical  engineers  in  the  special 
department  of  iron  structure,  Mr.  Fairbaim,  whoso 
works  and  fame  are  European,  has  made,  and, 
we  believe,  is  still  occupied  with,  a  series  of 
experiments  and  calculations,  to  ascertain  the  re- 
lation of  steam  pressure  to  temperature,  and  the 
best  appliances  to  secure  boilers.  He  reminds 
those  who  use  boilers,  in  the  meantime,  that  one 
only  18  feet  long,  and  5  feet  in  diameter,  if  at  a 
pressure  of  300lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  contains  an 
elastic  force,  pent  up  in  its  thin  iron  case,  that  is 
equivalent  to  a  weight  of  5,491  tons ;  and  such  a 
power  is  no  trifle,  and  ought  not  to  be  tampered 
with.  He  has  done  more.  In  September  las^  Mr. 
Fairbaim,  with  two  influential  manufacturers  of 
Manchester,  convened  a  meeting  of  steam-engine 
proprietors,  at  which,  the  Mayor,  himself  a 
cotton-spinner,  presiding,  it  was  resolved  to 
form  an  association  throughout  South  Lanca- 
shire, by  wliich  qualified  inspectors  should  be 
employed,  to  examine  periodically  the  steam- 
boilers  of  aU  its  members,  suggest  improve- 
ments, and  report  defects  or  errors  of  use  to  a 
committee,  by  whom  certain  fines  should  be  in- 
flicted. It  was  promised,  that  a  great  economy 
of  fuel,  and  an  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance, 
should  be  attained  by  the  better  system,  as  well 
as  accidents  prevented.  In  Cornwall,  for  the 
steam-engines  used  in  mines,  such  an  institution 
has  existed  for  many  years,  with  the  best  results. 

•  Steam-boat  cxi>losions  are  not  very  frequent  in  thii 
country ;  but  tliat  of  tbc  Cricket  on  tlic  Thames,  and  then 
of  the' TViw*  Dublin  steamer  in  1853,  and  of  a  small 
vessel  in  the  river  Kibble,  near  IVeston,  lust  summer, 
were  sufficiently  shockinjr.  Ix)comotive  engine  Iwilers, 
having  a  great  number  of  small  air  tulxjs  instead  of  flues, 
are  not  so  liable  to  bursting,  unless  where  the  insane  reck- 
lessness of  the  engine-driver  makes  him  close  the  escape- 
valve  whilst  the  engine  is  stopjnng,  to  prevent  himself 
from  being  annoyed  bv  its  noise.  Two  years  ago,  this 
occasioned  two  frightliil  accidents.  A  locomotive  at 
Manchester,  and  one  at  Brighton,  only  a  few  days  one  after 
the  other,  explodotl,  enrh  killin;r  its  four  or  five  men.  At 
Brighton,  a  man's  leg  was  nctually  flung  through  the 
window  of  a  house,  at  some  distance,  and  fcU  in  the  {tai' 
lour  where  a  family  were  at  breakfuuit. 
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It  must  be  avowed,  that  the  Lancashire  manu- 
facturers are  induced  to  this,  not  only  by  the 
verdicts  of  coroners*  juries  at  Blackburn,  Burnley, 
and  Rochdale,  recommending  the  appointment  of 
Inspectors,  but  also  by  a  well-grounded  appre- 
hension of  tlie  interference  of  Parliament,  subject- 
ing their  boilers  to  Government  super>'ision.  In 
their  own  districts,  the  names  of  Fairbaim, 
Nasmyth,  Piatt,  and  Roberts,  prove  that  higher 
Bcientiiic  ability  can  be  resorted  to  by  themselves 
for  occasional  guidance,  than  we  should  expect  in 
a  Government  Inspector.  But  it  is  desirable  to 
have  competent  men  solely  devoted  to  this  office. 
What  the  manufacturers  should  do  is  indicated, 
we  think,  by  what  the  colliery  proprietors  of 
Bristol  and  Newcastle  are  doing.  They  should 
establish  a  school  at  Manchester,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  engine-tenters.  And  this,  although 
they  do  not  talk  of  it,  no  doubt  will  be  done. 

The  most  gratifying  thing  we  notice  is,  that 
the  "  operative  engineers"  of  Oldham — the  men  in 
fustian  or  flannel  jackets,  who  clean,  and  feed,  and 
guide  the  factory  engines — ^have  gone  far  ahead  of 
their  employers  in  this  matter.  They  have  an 
association,  already  formed  and  most  usefully  in 
action,  with  seventy  or  eighty  members ;  and  a 
very  interesting  meeting  was  held  on  the  14th  of 
October  last.  These  working  men  have,  of  their 
own  accord,  organised  themselves  for  mutual  in- 
struction, and  submit  their  engines  to  be  regularly 
visited  by  tlie  members  deputed  to  report  on  their 
state  and  working.  They  would  prefer  local  in- 
spectors, appointed  by  their  employers,  to  Govern- 
ment Inspectors,  "  whom  they  would  scarcely  dare 
look  at,  or  ask  a  question  of."  They  will  co- 
operate with  the  association  of  manufacturers,  to  be 
inaugurated  with  the  new  year.  One  of  these 
worfing  men,  Mr.  Edward  Ingham,  made  a  very 
earnest  and,  we  thought,  a  very  affecting  appeal 
to  his  class ;  reminding  them  of-  their  respon- 
sibility, as  they  were  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  Steam — "with  its  powers  of 
producing  wealth  and  happiness,  and  likewise 
with  its  tremendous  powers  of  destruction  and 
death — with  the  countless  precious  lives  that 
availed  themselves  of  the  friendly  co-operation  of 
Steam,  or  were  exposed  to  its  unrelenting  ven- 
geance " — ^he  eiJiortcd  tliem  to  study  aridimetic 


hud  other  sciences,  to  attend  the  Mechanics*  Insti- 
tutions and  Mutual  Improvement  Societies ;  but 
he  regretted  that,  **  whilst  every  other  trade  and 
profession  of  importance  had  its  schools  and 
teachers,  the  engineer  who  was  a  brainless,  sense- 
less ignoramus,  had  to  grope  his  way,  unaided  and 
uncared  for." 

We  cannot  state  our  view  of  the  question  better 
than  in  the  words  of  this  worthy  mechanic,  who 
is  so  well  able  to  express  the  wants  of  his  fellows. 
We  shall  not  here  open  another  subject,  that  of 
accidents  from  factory  machinery,  which  has  oc- 
casioned much  controversy,  and  has  exposed  the 
cotton-spinners  to  most  unjust  and  undeserved 
obloquy.  Some  of  it  was  in  "  Household  Words,'' 
of  course.  The  circular  of  the  Factory  Inspec- 
tors, issued  last  January,  requiring,  under  the 
21st  section  of  their  Act,  that  all  horizontal  shafb, 
as  well  as  other  parts  of  machinery,  be  en- 
closed in  a  case,  was  imanimously  protested 
against  by  the  trade,  not  because  of  the  expense  it 
would  have  imposed  on  them,  but  because  it 
was  demonstrably  futile.  Accidents  oftenest 
happen  in  the  act  of  slipping  a  strap  on  the  shaft, 
which  must  be  done  whenever  the  strap  is  re- 
paired or  tightened,  and  to  do  which  the  casing 
must  be  removed.  Whether  something  else  can 
be  contrived  to  prevent  the  hand  from  being 
caught,  is  another  question.  The  order  was  a 
mistake,  and  has  been  rescinded.  It  is  our  honest 
conviction,  that  in  this  respect,  and  in  erery 
other,  the  employers  of  labour  in  Lancashire  are 
willing  to  do  all  they  can  for  the  safety,  health, 
and  comfort  of  the  multitudes  by  whose  work 
they  profit,  and  whose  livelihood  diey  supply. 

Our  chapter  of  accidents  has  become  a  long 
one;  but  the  mere  catalogue  of  the  pecuhar 
"  Perils  of  Industry,"  if  we  took  all  classes  and 
occupations  into  view,  would  be  much  longer. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  who  live  at  home  at  ease ! 
these  are  but  a  few  incidents  of  the  campaign. 
We  are  discharging  a  public  duty  in  reminding 
you  of  them.  You  will  sympathise  kindly  and 
respectfully  with  the  industrial  army,  who  serve 
for  life  in  this  great  contest  of  our  civilisation,  in 
which  you  and  all  of  us  are  engaged  to  i^in  a 
continual  victory  over  the  rudeness  of  matter  and 
the  wrongfulness  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 
Thb  riddle  of  life  is  hard  to  read.  We  look 
around,  and  see  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  God — 
established,  as  religion  and  experience  combine  to 
assure  us,  for  the  sustentation,  progress,  and  well- 
being  of  our  race — thrust  aside  or  compelled  into 
unnatural  and  unbeneficent  opeiaUon  ^)7  o^lbi^t 


laws  or  dismal  necessities,  creating  discord  and 
strife,  where  peace  and  loving- kindness  should 
dwell,  and  overwhelming  the  hearts  and  the 
homes  that  should  exult  in  the  sunlight  of  hope  and 
joy,  with  "  lamentation  and  mourning  and  woe." 
The  ftiir  and  the  young  fade  away  and  die — ^tlte 
\\q^^\^  QXkithe  innocent  shed  around  us  for  a  biief 
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Beaeon  the  celestial  grace  and  perfiimc  of  their 
lives,  and  drop  into  the  grave  before  our  eyes — 
while  the  miserable  and  disease-stricken  wretch 
whom  pain  and  poverty  goad  with  relentless  pur- 
pose, drags  on  his  weary  existence  &om  month  to 
month  and  from  year  to  year.  Genius  is  mown 
down  like  the  green  grass,  and  snatched  for  ever 
from  the  strife  of  an  honourable  and  glorious 
ambition,  while  incarnated  stupidity  blunders  on 
and  on  to  a  green  and  self-satisfied  old  age, 
crowned,  it  may  be,  with  wealth  and  honours  and 
"  troops  of  friends."  The  heart  that  bleeds  for 
human  woe,  and  the  hand  that  ministers  to 
human  necessity,  succumb  to  dusty  death — while 
the  wretch  who  panders  to  high-bom  lust,  and 
the  high-bom  miscreant  who  pays  his  infemal 
services,  carr}-  their  hoary  heads  into  the  honoured 
assemblies  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  senate.  Some 
hateful  anomalies  and  discrepancies  like  these  the 
experience  of  every  man  will  furaisli  him  with — 
and  it  is  not  a  cause  for  wonder  if  their  startling 
prevalence  have  set  thought  a  working  to  excogi- 
tate, if  it  might  be,  some  practicable  pathway  out 
of  the  maze  of  moral  perplexity  in  which  mere 
philosophy  finds  itself  involved.  Hence  the  world 
has  been  favoured  with  many  theories  -of  compen- 
sation, exceedingly  clever,  some  of  them,  and 
creditable  to  the  imagination  of  their  authors — 
all  tending,  with  more  or  less  ingenuity  and 
plausibility,  to  prove  to  those  who  are  inclined  to 
accept  the  doctrine,  that  pain  and  poverty  and 
want  and  bereavement,  and  all  the  evils  and  ills 
which  flesh  is  heir  to,  are  not  evils  in  tlie  abstract, 
and  that  they  are  to  be  and  ought  to  be  balanced 
by  circumstances  which  invariably  attend  them, 
and  which  ought  to  commend  them  to  our  accept- 
ance. How  much  of  this  is  true,  we  have  not  time 
at  present  to  inquire.  There  may  be  men  so 
moulded  by  divine  philosophy,  that,  as  Hazlitt 
suggests,  they  can  **  hold  a  fire  in  the  hand,  by 
thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus" ;  but  we  are 
afraid  that  the  masses  of  human  beings  possess  no 
such  faculty,  and  if  they  had  nothing  more  conso- 
latory than  philosophy  to  look  to^would  fail  sadly 
in  finding  consolation  at  all  when  it  is  most  needed. 

This  is  not  a  very  sprightly  introduction  to  a 
new  chapter ;  but  it  was  suggested  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  scene  upon  which  we  are  about  to 
enter,  and  which,  in  closing  the  records  of  this 
tme  history,  we  did  not  feel  ourselves  at  liberty 
to  pass  over. 

The  fresh,  cool  airs  of  spring  are  passing  away, 
and  the  season  is  ripening  towtirds  summer.  The 
little  paddock  at  the  back  of  Lawson^s  cottage  is 
one  flood  of  golden  buttercups,  a  flood  that 
stretches  away  over  the  undulating  meadows  to- 
wards Hampstead.  In  tree  and  grove,  on  house- 
top and  under  cottage  eaves,  the  birds  are  in  full 
song — the  lark  trills  aloft,  and  far  away  the 
cuckoo's  note  is  heard.  Lawson's  little  children — 
there  are  three  of  them  now,  besides  the  baby  at  the 
breast — are  out  in  the  paddock,  gathering  the  glit- 
tering wealth  of  flowers,  and  their  musical  prattle, 
inarticulate  from  distance,  is  heard  like  the  fitful 
notes  of  a  preluding  instrument.  The  warm  sun 
shines    above  in  a  sky  without  a  cloud — the 


flowers  are  budding,  the  fruit-trees  are  thivk  and 
white  with  snowy  blossoms,  the  young  com  bonds 
greenly  to  the  gentle  west  wind — and,  rich  and 
beautii'ul  on  all  sides,  the  promise  of  the  year 
gladdens  the  eye  of  man.  But  many  an  eye  that 
looks  upon  the  promise  will  be  closed  and  dark 
ere  the  hour  of  li-uition  comes. 

The  shutters  of  the  painting-room  are  closed, 
and  above  them  a  few  rays  of  light  reveal  a  scene 
at  once  picturesque  and  melancholy*  Lawson, 
propjKid  up  with  pillows,  reclines  uneasily  in  a 
cushioned  chair — the  unmistakable  impress  of 
death  is  on  his  fleshless  countenance,  over  which 
wandering  flashes  from  orbs  now  unnaturally 
broad  seem  to  scatter  fitful  gleams.  The  fiat  has 
gone  foiih,  and  the  young  artist,  in  the  hour 
when  the  dreams  of  his  ambition  were  about  to 
be  realised,  must  forsake  his  visions  of  beauty 
and  his  hopes  of  fame,  and  all  the  aspirations  of 
his  ardent  soul,  for  the  cold  and  hateful  doom  of 
silence,  darkness,  and  oblivion.  The  struggle  has 
been  hard  and  bitter,  and  oh !  how  wearisome 
and  agonising !  Weeks  of  pain  borne,  if  not 
without  groans,  yet  without  a  murmur,  have  at 
length  decided  the  dread  conflict  and  brought 
the  suflcrer  into  solemn  league  with  the  as- 
sailant. Lawson  has  shaken  hands,  and  struck 
a  bond  of  amity  with  the  gaunt  foe — man's 
staun  chest  enemy  has  become  his  truest  friend, 
and  now,  with  patient  hope,  and  enduring  forti- 
tude, he  waits  to  welcome  his  cold  embrace.  His 
wife — her  cmshing  sorrow  banished  with  terrible 
inflexibility  from  her  pale  and  firmly  loving  coun- 
tenance— hovers  round  him,  moistens  his  swollen 
and  parched  lips  with  water,  or  adjusts  tho 
pillows  beneath  his  head,  or  presses  his  unre- 
sponding  palm  in  her  fevered  fingers.  Bolter, 
who  has  been  painting  all  the  morning,  close  to 
the  chair  of  the  dying  man,  because  he  would 
have  it  so,  is  now,  in  accordance  with  his  wish, 
reading  aloud  the  hundred  and  second  Psalm. 
Around  the  melancholy  group,  thus  employed, 
are  four  or  five  large  pictures  of  bold  design  and 
brilliant  colour,  each  mounted  on  an  easel,  and 
placed  in  such  a  light  as  to  be  best  seen  by  the 
dying  painter.  Beyond  them,  and  but  dimly  visible 
in  the  darkness  of  the  chamber,  rises  the  stiff 
mummy-looking  featureless  head  of  a  lay-figure 
mounted  on  a  platform.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  a  characteristic  medley  of  pictures, 
sketches  and  studies,  of  plaster  hands  and  feet,  of 
skulls  of  men  and  skeletons  of  animals,  of  hel- 
mets, breastplates  and  weapons — of  dried  sea- 
monsters— of  old  chains,  old  hinges,  old  mediaeval 
locks,  lamps  and  rusty  implements,  among  which 
maybe  seen  dangling  at  intervals  specimens  of 
rustic  English  costume  varied  by  the  presence  of 
the  Spanish  hat  and  feather,  the  smart  rapier  of 
the  Cavalier,  and  a  pair  of  cashiered  stage-boots  of 
the  time  of  Cromwell.  Stacks  of  pictures  half- 
finished,  or  only  half-begun,  mingled  with  pre- 
pared panels  and  blank  canvases,  are  piled 
against  the  walls ;  and  pendent  from  the  ceiling 
in  small  red  pots  hang  a  few  foreign  p\3Ks^a»-«>25sB^ 
serpent-like  tendrils  drooping  graccfuXV^  \Rr*vs»^ 
i  the  ground. 
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For  many  months  past  the  presence  of  this 
dark  hour  has  been  upon  Lawson's  spirit;  yet, 
beneath  its  awful  and  accumulating  shadow,  lie 
has  laboured  on  as  long  as  his  hand  could  hold 
the  brush  or  his  tortured  frame  could  support  an 
erect  position,  upon  the  pictures  upon  which  his 
failing  eyes  are  now  looking  their  last.  In  them 
he  has  embodied  the  thought,  the  imagination, 
and  the  technical  skill,  which  years  of  painful  study 
have  ripened  into  excellence,  and,  by  the  generous 
self-deyotion  of  Bolter,  lie  has  succeeded  at  length 
in  bringing  his  labours  to  a  close,  and  preparing 
them  for  the  approaching  exliibition  at  the  lloyal 
Academy.  The  cost  of  their  production,  together 
witli  the  expenses  of  his  wearisome  sickness,  have 
well  nigh  exhausted  his  means ;  but  he  remem- 
bers that  his  bandit  pictui-e  sold  last  year  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas — ^he  feels  that  each  of 
these  is  superior  to  that,  and  his  mind  is  at  rest 
in  the  conviction  that  they  will  yield  a  provision 
for  his  family  after  his  departure.  With  his  own 
hands — it  was  well  nigh  the  last  act  of  which 
they  were  capable — he  has  written  upon  the  back 
of  each,  "By  the  late  James  Lawson."  Ashe 
laid  down  the  pen — **That  is  the  finishing  touch," 
he  said  to  Bolter — "  I  shall  be  a  lay-figure  myself 
before  they  are  hung,  and  a  subject  of  searching 
criticism  to  a  certain  convocation  of  politic  worms, 
while  the  knowing  ones  are  pulUng  them  to 
pieces.  So  be  it — I  am  quite  contented,  though 
six  months  ago  I  never  thought  to  have  said  as 
much.  You  are  a  good  fellow.  Bolter,  a  dear,  dear 
friends-dearer  than  words  can  tell — ^but  a  dearer 
friend  is  coming  yet — fools  that  we  are !  we  paint 
him  like  a  skeleton  when  we  should  robe  him 
like  an  angel  of  light  in  glory  and  sunshine,  with 
peace  and  everlasting  repose  lying  calm  and  pas- 
sionless m  his  divine  eyes." 

A  settled  stillness  pervades  the  chamber,  inter- 
rupted by  the  quiet  sounds  of  airy  songsters  afar 
olf,  which  occasionally  strike  the  ear,  and  the 
difficult  breathing  of  the  dying  man.  After  a 
pause  of  some  minutes,  the  thick  husky  voice  of 
Bolter  is  again  heard — 

"  *  He  weakened  my  strength  in  the  way ;  he 
shortened  my  days.  I  said,  0  my  God,  take  me 
not  away  in  the  midst  of  my  days.'  " 

"Stop!"  Lawson  faintly  ejaculated — "Yes, 
I  said  that — 1  said  it  a  thousand  times — ^but  I 
didn't  know  what  I  said — ^I  didn't  know  how 
much  better  it  is  that  He  who  gives  should  take 
away,  and  be  boimtiful  alike  in  either  case.  It  is 
long  ago  since  I  said  that — I  shall  never  say  it 
again.  All  is  well,  admirably  well,  as  it  is.  Bead 
the  last  verse  of  the  Psalm." 

Bolter  read : 

"  *  The  children  of  thy  servants  shall  continue, 
and  their  seed  shall  be  established  before  Thee.'  " 

"  There  !  that  is  better  than  all  the  complaints 
that  ever  were  uttered.  Mind,  I  claim  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  promise — you  two  are  my  witnesses 
before  a  just  God  who  has  pledged  His  word,  and 
will  keep  it. — ^What  strange  thing  is  this  ?  my  pain 
is  gone,  1  suffer  no  longer — raise  me  up,  and  let 
in  the  light/' 
Bolter  raised  him  in  his  chair,  wluic  \u&  NviSfi 


threw  back  the  shutterB  and  drew  np  the 
blinds. 

"  Now  lead  me  to  the  piano, — ^let  me  hear  the 
sounds  of  music  once  more." 

The  instrument  stood  open  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room  ;  they  supported  him  towards  it  and 
seated  him  before  the  keys ;  he  struck  a  few  chords 
which  but  half  responded  to  his  feeble  toocb, 
lifted  his  pallid  face  towards  Heaven — ^faintly  sang 
in  tones  scarce  audible  by  human  ears,  "  I  hwe 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth  " — and  sank  back  in  the 
supporting  arms  of  his  wife — dead !  Bdter,  who 
knew  what  was  coming,  carried  him  back  to  his 
couch  and  closed  his  eyes.  The  poor  wife,  her 
long  repressed  agony  at  length  gushing  forth  un- 
restrained, had  fallen  on  the  floor  in  a  passion  of 
grief.  Her  he  tenderly  bore  to  a  sofa,  and  then, 
lifting  her  infant  from  the  cradle  where  it  was 
softly  sleeping,  he  laid  it  in  her  arms. 


Poor  Lawson's  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Before 
the  doors  of  the  Academy  exhibition  were  open  he 
was  resting  tranquilly  in  the  churchyard  of  Old 
St.  Pancras.  We  wish  we  could  add  that  his  ex- 
pectations with  regard  to  his  pictures  were  fulfilled 
as  literally ;  but  on  this  subject,  unfortunately  for 
the  bereaved  family,  we  have  a  different  tale  to 
tell.  At  the  proper  time  the  pictures  were  for- 
warded to  the  receiving-room,  and  in  a  few  daja, 
Bolter,  who  was  as  anxious  as  the  poor  widov 
herself  for  their  fate,  managed  to  obtain  private 
information  that  they  were  hung,  and,  what  was 
of  yet  more  importance,  were  hung  in  favourable 
positions.  These  tidings  came  like  balm  to  her 
wounded  spirit — ^her  fatherless  children  would  be 
saved  from  penury,  because  she  would  be  enabled 
by  the  careful  use  of  the  capital  which  the  pictures 
she  felt  assured  would  realise,  to  rear  and  educate 
them.  When  the  doors  of  the  Exhibition  opened 
Bolter  rushed  among  the  first  to  witness  the 
triumph  of  his  deceased  friend.  The  pictures 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Half  bewildered,  yet 
unwilling  to  trust  his  eyes,  he  ransacked  the  pages 
of  the  Catalogue — ^they  weip  nowhere  mentioned, 
nor  was  the  name  of  Lavrson  to  be  found  in  the 
Index.  To  describe  his  indignation,  mortification, 
and  wrath  at  this  discovery  is  a  task  beyond  our 
powers.  He  flew,  in  a  rage,  to  one  of  the  hang- 
ing committee  whom  he  know  he  should  find  on 
the  premises.  The  great  man  received  him  with 
a  suavity  that  did  extreme  credit  to  his  good- 
breeding,  but  afforded  him  no  more  explanation  of 
the  mystery  under  which  he  laboured  than  might 
have  been  got  out  of  a  post. 

"  If  the  pictures  are  not  hung,  my  dear  Sir/' 
said  the  gentleman,  with  remarkable  deliberation, 
**  it  is  very  clear  that  they  were  not  considered 
better  than  those  which  are  upon  the  walls." 

"  But  they  teere  himg,"  said  Bolter;  "  I  know 
that  to  be  a  fact,  and  some  scoundrel  has  taken  them 
down — and  they  are  a  devilish  deal  better  tlian 
anything  you  have  got  to  show  of  the  same  class." 

**  You  say  you  know  that  they  trere  hung; 
pray  where  did  you  get  your  information  r'' 

**  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say." 
\     ^^  *\:\Ma^  Sir,  I  shall  not  bandy  words  with  you" 
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— and  the  great  man  turned  upon  his  heel,  and 
left  Bolter,  fast  waxing  into  a  state  of  perfect 
savagery,  to  his  cogitations.  "  By  the  Lord,"  said 
he,  "  I'll  have  the  truth  oui  of  somebody." 

Kunning  down-stairs  to  the  money- taker's  desk, 
he  assumed  an  indifferent  countenance,  and  asked 
if  he  could  speak  with  Jackson,  the  porter.  For- 
tunately Jackson  happened  to  be  forthcoming. 
Knowing  the  propensity  of  this  functionary  for 
malt  liquors,  Bolter  invited  him  to  the  friendly 
discussion  of  a  pot  of  stout,  and  walked  him  off 
to  a  neighbouring  tavern.  With  a  little  judicious 
humouring.  Master  Jackson  grew  communicative 
nnder  the  influence  of  Sir  John  Barleycorn,  and  soon 
let  out  the  whole  truth  with  regard  to  the  missing 
pictures.  **  Why  you  know,"  he  said,  "  as  I  told 
you  as  how  Mr.  Lawson's  pictures  was  himg,  and 
as  I  ought  to  know,  'cos  I  hanged  'em  myself 
— ^three  on  'em  on  the  sight  line,  and  the  'tother 

two  not  much  over  it,  and  Mr. ,  as  gave  me 

the  orders,  swore  they  was  first-rate.  They  was 
a  hanging  there  more  than  twenty-four  hours; 
but  the  next  day,  while  we  was  a  puttin'  up  the 

tclescopcrs,  comes  along  Mr.  R (he's  a  R.A., 

you  know)  an'  he  says  to  me,  *  Whose  pictures 
are  these  ?'  says  he — Says  I,  *  them's  Mr.  Law- 
sou's  pictures,'  says  I — *  0,'  says  he,  'and  who's 
Mr.  Lawson  ?'  *Mr.  Lawson,'  says  I,  'ain't  no- 
body now — ^he's  dead.'     *  Dead,'  says  he,  '  is  he  ? 

then  I'm  d d,'  says  he,   *  if  I  don't  have  the 

pictures  down,'  says  he ;  *  if  he  was  alive,'  says 
he,  *  I  might'nt  like  to  hurt  his  feelins — ^but  you 
can't  hurt  a  dead  man's  feelins,  so  I'll  have  'em 
down  to  make  room  for  more  of  my  own.' 
So  I  was  obliged  to  take  'em  down ;  and  by  the 
time  that  was  done  all  the  walls  was  filled,  and 
they  had  to  be  carried  down-stairs  along  witii  the 
returns." 

With  this  delicate  example  of  refinement  to 
add  to  his  experience  of  the  great  picture-shop 
which  exists  for  the  confusion  of  art  in  England, 
Mr.  Bolter  was  obliged  to  be  contented.  To  have 
published  the  particulars  of  the  transaction  would 
have  brought  no  redress,  while  it  would  certainly 
have  ruined  the  boozy  Jackson.  To  the  poor 
widow  the  fruits  of  the  R.A.'s  assertion  of  his 
prerogative  were  dismal  indeed.  The  pictures, 
upon  which  she  had  relied  for  the  means  of  inde- 
pendence, being  thus  shut  out  of  the  market  for 
which  they  were  prepared,  had  ultimately  to  be 
sold  for  whatever  price  they  would  fetch ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  after  being  industriously 
crabbed  by  their  agents,  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  deders,  who  bought  them  for  a  tithe  of 
their  real  value.  The  poor  widow  was  left  to  do 
battle  with  poverty — and  in  that  despairing  strife, 
the  sickening  hardships  of  which  none  know  so 
well  as  a  defenceless  woman,  we  are  compelled  to 
bid  her  farewell. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Central  in  the  gay  city  of  Bath  there  lies  a 

terra  incognita,  wliieh  may  remain  undiscovered 

for  twenty  years  or    more   by   the  fashionable 

visitant,  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  play-going 


individual,  so  humble  are  its  claims  to  the  regard 
of  the  man  of  observation.  It  is  an  enclosed 
parallelogram,  where,  reposing  amidst  patches  of 
rank  and  mangy  grass,  the  "  dust  of  centuries  " 
lies  undisturbed,  railed  in  with  iron  railings  from 
the  intrusion  of  the  sovereign  people.  So,  the 
sovereign  people,  which  here  consists  principally 
of  those  fathers  and  mothers  of  mankind  who, 
with  dirty  faces,  naked  calves  and  shoeless  or 
slipshod  feet,  pick  up  their  education  in  the 
streets,  are  seen  rubbing  moist  noses  against  the 
rusty  railings,  or  poking  little  flaxen  heads 
between  them,  and  hooting  at  or  pelting  the 
vagabond  poultry  who  alone  exercise  a  right  of 
common  within  the  sacred  precincts.  This 
favoured  territory  is  known,  to  those  who  know 
it  at  all,  under  the  name  of  Beaufort-square,  and 
one  side  of  it  is  formed  by  the  front  or  facade  of 
the  Bath  Theatre,  which  overlooks  a  congregation 
of  dwellings  of  a  rather  ambiguous  class,  tenanted, 
at  least  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  by  a  class 
equally  ambiguous,  who  here  enjoy  the  possession 
of  a  Httle  world  to  themselves.  Here,  at  the 
date  of  our  story,  lived  Polly  Carter,  a  lively, 
limping  lass,  who  might  have  owned  to  five-and^ 
thirty,  though  you  would  hardly  have  thought 
her  so  old,  so  vivacious  wore  her  movements,  in 
spite  of  her  limping  gait,  and  so  clear  and  spark- 
ling was  the  mischievous-looking  eye  with  which 
she  looked  upon  things  in  general.  Polly,  though 
her  position  was  high  in  the  world,  inasmuch  as 
she  lived  in  an  upper  attic  which  served  for 
"  parlour  and  kitchen  and  bed-room  and  all,"  had 
not  been  much  favoured  by  that  arrant  jade  For- 
tune. She  had  been  for  the  best  part  of  her  life 
attached  to  the  Theatre  in  some  way  or  other — 
figuring  as  a  little  Love  in  paper  wings,  now 
nestling  in  monster  roses,  now  following  in  the 
train  of  Venus,  while  yet  an  infant.  As  she 
grew  bigger,  and  learned  to  dance,  she  rose  to  a 
higher  grade,  and  swam,  sprawled,  pirouetted, 
and  stretched  an  horizontal  toe  in  the  ballet  in 
ambitious  emulation  of  the  Misses  Giroux.  An 
unlucky  flight  through  the  air,  however,  in  the 
character  of  a  Fairy,  put  an  end  to  her  dancing, 
through  the  breaking  of  a  wire,  which  occasion^ 
the  breaking  of  her  leg ;  the  limb,  being  clumsily 
set,  healed  but  slowly ;  and  when  it  did  heal,  en- 
dowed her  with  an  incurable  limp  that  spoiled 
her  prospects  of  dramatic  fame.  But  her  calamity, 
and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  she  bore  it,  gave 
her  a  permanent  claim  upon  the  managers,  who 
did  what  they  could  to  compensate  her  suffering. 
As  abigail  or  duenna,  saucy  waiting-maid  or  de- 
crepit old  woman — as  train-bearer  or  chorus- 
singer — as  anything,  in  short,  that  was  not  sup- 
posed to  attract  the  exclusive  regard  of  the 
audience,  Polly  figured  before  the  lamps,  and 
having  tolerably  good  imitative  talents,  acquired 
and  retained  the  suffrages  of  the  public.  But 
another  misfortune  befel  her  in  the  shape  of  a 
tragic  actor  from  the  north — a  misfortune  stand- 
ing six-feet-one  without  his  shoes — who  professed 
despairing  love  to  the  susceptible  "Pc^VVs — -'va»s:r>s^ 
her  after  a  fortnight's  courtship,  »xl^  ^^'wisNwS.^^t 
after  another  fortnight's  honeynxooxi.>\sK«^'^^S£c^^^'»^  , 
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by  compunctious  visitings,  as  ho  infonnod  her  by 
letter,  to  return,  as  his  engagement  was  up,  to 
his  lawful  wife,  who  was  anxiously  awaiting  him 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  This  second 
misfortune  was  inexonA)ly  followed  by  a  third  in 
due  course  of  time,  which  came  in  the  guise  of  a 
little  sandy-haired  mannikin,  the  image  of  the 
tragic  actor  in  little,  who  at  the  moment  of  which 
we  are  treating  has  grown  into  a  bold,  self-assert- 
ing urchin,  with  a  devouring  appetite,  a  tendency 
to  lankiness,  and  an  undeniable  claim  to  jacket 
and  trousers,  which  however  he  is  not  likely  in 
a  hurry  to  indue. 

Polly  led  but  a  hard  life  of  it,  and  how  when 
the  theatre  was  closed  for  the  recess  she  managed 
to  lead  a  life  at  all  is  a  mystery  which  wo  are  not 
qualified  to  solve.  She  had  one  Mend,  so  long  as 
the  late  Mr.  Tatters  lived,  in  the  burly  old  coach- 
man, to  whom  she  was  distantly  related — and 
Tatters  in  his  way  had  been  kind  to  her — taking 
tickets  at  her  benefit  and  ruffling  them  among  his 
cronies,  and  making  her  free  of  the  outside  of  his 
coach  when  it  suited  her  to  travel.  He  would 
not,  however,  loosen  his  purse-strings  in  her 
favour,  and  imperatively  repulsed  the  application 
she  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  her  boy's  education. 
At  his  death  Polly  had  applied  to  his  widow,  and 
had  at  first  been  well  received ;  but  the  dnmken 
rapacity  of  that  rascal  Diggs  so  soured  the  temper 
and  roused  the  suspicions  of  that  afflicted  relict, 
that  she  began  to  regard  Polly  also  as  an  enemy, 
and  forbade  her  visits.  When  the  widow  was 
finally  gobbled  up  by  the  pious  Sneaks,  Polly, 
with  the  instinct  of  her  profession,  saw  clearly 
enough  through  the  whole  affair.  It  amused  her 
not  a  little,  and  she  laughed  a  ringing  laugh,  in 
spite  of  her  difflculties,  as  the  plot  of  the  tragi- 
comedy dawned  upon  her  comprehension.  When 
her  mirth  had  subsided,  she  began  to  ponder  over 
the  subject  in  a  serious  point  of  view,  and  to 
twist  and  turn  it  this  way  and  that,  as  her  fertile 
imagination  presented  it  under  various  aspects. 
By  night  or  by  day  it  was  seldom  absent  from  her 
thoughts;  she  had  wrought  it  into  a  dramatic 
form  in  her  mind,  and  she  came  at  length  to  the 
conclusion  that  although,  like  all  legitimate  come- 
dies, it  had  been  played  through  five  complete 
acts,  yet  the  final  denouement  was  wanting,  and 
that  fate  had  reserved  for  her  the  glory  of  adding 
that  indispensable  consummation. 

Having  once  made  up  her  mind,  Polly  pro- 
ceeded to  act.  She  knew  that  Dilyard  had  been 
old  Tatters' s  executor;  she  knew  also  that  he  was 
Bneaks's  man  of  business — and  putting  'Hhat  and 
that  together "  she  was  convinced  that  Dilyard 
was  the  prime  mover  in  the  affiEdr — and  that  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  scheme  now  fast  ripening 
in  her  brain,  his  concurrence  and  complicity  must 
be  obtained.  Most  women  in  her  station  would 
have  despaired  of  getting  the  lawyer  to  listen 
to  such  a  scheme — but  ^Fortune  favours  the  brave, 
of  either  sex,  and  at  this  particular  crisis  threw 
in  her  way  the  knowledge  of  a  single  fact  which 
cleared  all  obstacles  from  her  path.  It  happened 
that  Dilyard  had  latterly  assumed  what  the  gentle 


world  in  general,  complacently  terms  in  his  friend 
Hayle}  's  case  '*  the  privilege  of  a  patriarch,"  and 
had  located  his  Hagar  in  ficaufort-square.  This 
liaison,  as  Polly  kne\«  well  enough,  would  ruin 
the  lawyer  in  the  estimation  of  his  rehgious 
community,  in  which  he  was  a  leading  man,  if 
ever  it  obtained  publicity — and  she  resolved  to 
make  use  of  the  knowlcKige  which  accident  had 
put  her  in  possession  of  to  bring  him  over  to  her 
pui*pose. 

This  design  proved  not  so  difficult  as  she  bad 
anticipated.  She  sent  her  lanky  urchin  to  way- 
lay the  lawyer  with  a  note,  the  contents  of  which, 
worded  with  consummate  dexterity,  brought  that 
gentleman  to  her  attic  in  double-quick  time.  We 
need  not  report  the  characteristic  conversation 
that  ensued.  ITie  tite-a-ttte  was  long,  and  though 
stormy,  indignant,  and  sarcastic  in  the  outset, 
soon  settled  into  a  quiet  business-like  strain,  then 
grew  lively  and  pleasant,  and  ended  quite  viTa- 
ciously  with  peals  of  laughter  fi^m  Polly  and 
some  distinctly  audible  chuckles  and  gigglea  from 
the  man  of  red-tape. 

Within  a  week  from  that  time  Polly  Carter  dis- 
appeared from  Beaufort-sqiuure,  and  went,  her 
dearest  gossips  knew  not  whither.  Within  a  week 
from  that  time,  too,  a  confidential  serviug-man,  in 
drab  and  silver  livery,  applied  to  the  landlord  of 
a  vacant  house  in  the  Koyal  Crescent,  and  leased 
the  said  house  for  three  years  in  the  name  of  Lady 
Scraggleby  Withers,  of  Withers  Hall,  Northum- 
berland, referring  the  landlord  for  all  inquiries  to 
Mr.  Dilyard,  Attorney- at-Law,  her  ladyships 
agent  and  legal  adviser.  Within  a  week  more  the 
house  was  handsomely  furnished  with  hired  fur- 
niture, which  might  be  considered  as  purchai^ed 
should  the  air  and  the  waters  of  Bath  be  found 
suitable  to  her  ladyship's  constitution  ;  andbetbre 
a  month  had  passed  away  her  ladyship  herseK 
arrived  in  her  own  carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
noble  greys,  in  which  it  was  given  out  that  she 
had  travelled  by  short  and  easy  stages  from  her 
magnificent  mansion  in  the  north  of  £ngland. 

Lady  Scraggleby  Withers  figured  grandly  in 
the  list  of  arrivals,  and  was  favoured  with  the 
honour  of  a  personal  call  from  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  whose  phaeton  was  observed  at  her 
door  the  morning  after  her  arrival.  Cards  and 
invitations  poured  in  at  first,  and  the  privilege  of 
her  society  was  eagerly  sought.  But  such  testi- 
monies of  welcome  were  but  coldly  responded  to, 
and  it  soon  began  to  be  circulated  abroad  tliat 
Lady  Scraggleby  was  nothing  but  an  old  saint, 
who,  unable  any  longer  to  enjoy  the  agreeable 
vanities  of  life,  took  her  revenge  by  denouncing 
them  as  impious  frivolities.  The  pious  haraugut^ 
with  which  she  treated  her  visitors  affronted  their 
self-respect,  and  they  retaliated  by  ridiculing  the 
infirmities  inseparable  from  her  advanced  age,  and 
by  discontinuing  their  intrusions  upon  her  privju'v. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  Air 
Philip  Sneaks  sliould  remain  long  unconscious  of 
the  arrival  in  Bath  of  so  interesting  a  being  as 
Lady  Scraggleby — a  disposition  so  congenial  with 
his  own  would,  by  the  sheer  force  of  sympathy 


Cowper,  who  so  furiously  lashed  tVio  \\<^«  oi  \\i<&\^Q\i<^)  \^  Mcdtod  with  its  kindred  spirit    That  he 
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should  seek  to  know  her  and  her  history,  was  but 
to  walk  in  the  path  of  his  destiny.  He  made 
numerous  disinterested  inquiries,  and  learned  the 
pleasing  truth,  that,  though  the  lady  was  bowed 
with  age  and  afflicted  with  manifold  infirmities, 
which  threatened  her  speedy  dissolution,  she  was 
yet  alive  to  the  sacred  duties  of  religion,  and  active 
in  the  cause  of  benevolence.  When  he  learned  that 
his  friend  Dilyard  had  the  sole  management  of  her 
affairs,  he  dropped  in  accidentally  upon  that 
worthy  man,  and  in  the  course  of  the  desultory 
conversation  which  followed  took  occasion  to  be- 
moan his  solitary  condition ;  from  which  the  lawyer 
might  gather,  if  he  chose,  that  he  had  no  disincli- 
nation to  change  it  even  yet  once  more.  Dilyard, 
however,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  mani- 
fested unusual  obtuseness.  So  far  from  proposing, 
as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  Biddy  Tatters  and 
more  than  one  of  her  predecessors,  a  match  be- 
tween his  new  client  and  his  old  friend,  he  did 
not  even  mention  her  name — ^and  affected  the 
utmost  astonishment,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  latter,  when  Sneaks  himself  dis- 
tantly broached  the  subject.  True,  as  he  observed, 
the  thing  might  be  possible,  if  dexterously 
managed,  as  her  ladyship  was  the  last  of  her  line, 
and  the  interference  of  relatives  was  therefore 
out  of  the  question — still,  there  were  heirs-at-law, 
and  they  would  of  course  resist  the  stepping  in 
of  such  an  interloper  as  a  husband  might  prove. 
The  thing,  if  done  at  all,  must  be  done  by  a  coup 
de  main,  and  even  that  must  be  delicately 
managed.  "What  might  arise  out  of  it,  consider- 
ing the  immense  property  that  would  be  affected 
by  her  ladysliip's  marriage — and  here  he  pointed 
to  a  monster  tin  case  filled  with  parchments,  and 
elevated  his  eyebrows  and  shrugged  his  shoulders 
— what  might  happen  he  did*nt  exactly  know — 
but  this  he  did  know,  that  nothing  short  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  payable  on  the  marriage  day, 
should  induce  him  to  move  a  finger  in  the  busi- 
ness— looking  to  the  risks  he  would  have  to  run. 
'*  But  you  have  taken  me  by  surprise,'*  he  con- 
cluded, *'  I  will  think  the  matter  over  seriously ; 
and  perhaps  you  had  better  do  the  same  yourself." 

Sneaks,  like  a  reasonable  man,  retired  to  reflect 
on  the  subject,  but  returned  the  next  morning  to 
the  charge,  and  having  fully  made  up  his  mind, 
he  said,  to  change  his  condition,  was  pleased  to 
acknowledge  the  terms  hinted  at  by  the  lawyer  as 
fair  and  moderate,  all  things  considered;  and 
avowed  himself  ready  to  sign  the  contract. 

**  But  there  is  one  objection  that  you  have  not 
thought  of,"  said  Dilyard — "  the  lady,  I  under- 
stand, is  an  Episcopalian,  and  you  are  deacon  of 
a  Non- conforming  body." 

"You  may  leave  that  tome,"  said  Sneaks; 
"  after  all,  these  distinctions  are  but  of  minor  im- 
portance, compared  to  the  root  of  the  matter." 

So  ardent  was  the  good  man's  affection  for  a 
lady  lie  had  not  yet  seen,  that  ho  would  have 
waived  a  volume  of  objections,  if  the  lawyer  had 
urg(»d  them,  in  the  same  way.  He  would  allow 
no  obstacles  to  thwart  him  ;  but  had  the  contract 
drawn  up  and  signed  forthwith. 

fortunately,  Mr.  Dilyard  was  engaged  to  dine 


with  Lady  Scraggleby  the  next  day,  and  had  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend.  Nothing  could 
have  happened  better.  Mr.  Sneaks,  of  course, 
was  the  friend  who  accompanied  him.  They 
found  the  venerable  Scraggleby  Withers  reclining 
on  downy  pillows  by  the  fireside;  she  was  en- 
veloped in  Cashmere  shawls,  through  which  the 
folds  of  a  rich  satin  dress  were  partially  visible. 
Her  white  hair,  drawn  thinly  down  from  beneath 
a  coiffure  of  the  finest  lace,  enclosed  a  face  which 
threescore  and  seventeen  years  had  ploughed  up 
into  a  complete  reticulation  of  wrinkles.  Her 
eyes,  for  her  ladyship  could  not  bear  the  light, 
were  fortified  with  a  huge  pair  of  golden  green- 
glass  goggles,  which  shut  them  in  on  all  sides.  Her 
head  shook  at  times  with  a  slight  palsy,  and  her 
hands,  encased  in  delicate  kid,  trembled  as,  in 
token  of  welcome,  she  touched  the  proffered  palm 
of  her  visitors. 

When  dinner  was  over,  business  of  the  first 
importance  demanded  the  presence  of  the  lawyer 
elsewhere,  and  he  retired,  leaving  our  friend 
Phil,  when  the  servants  also  had  withdrawn, 
alone  with  the  fair  object  of  his  new-bom  desires. 
Placing  himself  in  a  favourable  position  to  see 
and  to  be  seen  (for,  as  we  have  hinted  before, 
Phil  was  a  comely- looking  man),  he  began  to 
tlirow  out  a  few  feelers  by  way  of  commencing  a 
confidential  conversation  and  turning  it  into  a 
profitable  channel.  He  found,  as  he  told  the 
lawyer  next  morning,  Lady  Scraggleby  a  most 
genial  companion,  profoundly  imbued  with  reli- 
gious sentiment,  and,  though  evidently  not  ac- 
customed to  the  phraseology  of  the  denomination 
with  which  he  was  privileged  to  worship,  yet  so 
cordially  united  with  them  in  doctrine  and  good 
works,  that  his  spirit  yearned  towards  her  to  a 
degree  that  he  couldn't  account  for.  Ho  con- 
cluded his  visit  by  reading,  at  her  ladyship's 
desire,  a  short  honuly,  for  their  mutual  edifica- 
tion— the  contents  of  which  she  had  been  so  kind 
as  to  c  ->mmend  to  his  consideration,  with  the  view 
that  ho  should  edify  her  with  his  comments  upon 
it  at  his  next  visit. 

Placed  upon  the  footing  of  a  privileged  visitor, 
the  gratified  Phil  so  improved  his  opportunities 
as  to  become  speedily  regarded  as  her  ladyship's 
bosom  friend;  but  of  course  he  did  not  stop 
even  there,  though  by  what  means  he  contrived 
to  thaw  the  natiiral  rigidity  of  seventy-seven,  and 
to  instal  himself  as  the  sighing  suitor  of  the 
sainted  Scraggleby  is  a  problem  which  he  was 
much  better  qualified  to  carry  out  to  a  practical 
solution,  than  we,  from  lack  of  any  experience  in 
such  matters,  are  able  to  explain.  It  must  be 
taken  into  account  that  he  was  not  without  a 
good  word  in  his  behalf  from  the  lawyer,  who,  as 
her  ladyship's  agent,  had  frequent  interviews,  of 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  made  prudent 
use  to  back  the  suit  of  his  friend — ^though  of 
course  without  ever  seeming  aware  that  '  such 
suit  was  in  progress.  The  course  of  true  love, 
which  lasted  for  a  whole  month,  ran  smoothly  to 
the  end.  A  happy  month  it  ^%&  ^  ^^JkR  ^^^tsssj^ 
Sneaks,  whose  consequence  diVfeXs^^^^s^^^Cx^s^^a^J^ 
as  he  saw  himself  gradually   fx-^^^fias^Kii^^'^iafe  5g:«- 
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of  his  ambition  and  tlic  crowning  of  his  joys. 
Wlien  at  length  her  ladyship,  hiding  her  suifused 
wrinkles  beliind  her  Ian,  sighed  out  a  half- 
reluctant  consent,  and  authorised  him  to  procure 
the  license,  his  raptures  knew  no  bounds,  and  he 
actually  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  bestow  an 
alms  on  a  cripple  whom  he  encountered  on  leaving 
the  house  to  take  immediate  steps  for  procuring 
that  magical  document. 

Lady  Scraggleby  being  averse  to  publicity,  and 
desiring  that,  if  possible,  the  affair  might  not  be 
talked  of  at  all — the  marriage  took  place  at  the 
secluded  village  of  Claverton.  The  party  jour- 
neyed thither  in  her  ladyship*  s  carriage.  The 
bride  was  assisted  from  it  by  her  spouse  elect  into 
a  wheeled  chair,  in  which,  being  unable  to  walk, 
she  was  trundled  up  to  the  altar.  Dilyard  gave 
her  away;  and  within  half-an-hour  after  the 
ceremony  was  concluded  the  triumphant  Sneaks 
handed  him  a  cheque  upon  his  banker  for  the  sum 
agreed  upon ;  which  cheque  the  lawyer  cashed  ere 
the  lapse  of  an  hour,  and  but  a  few  minutes 
before  the  doors  of  the  bank  were  shut  for  the 
day — ^having  returned  to  Bath  as  soon  as  he  could 
conveniently  escape  from  the  happy  pair. 

The  happy  pair  meanwhile  took  post-horses, 
and  on  the  wings  of  love  hied  away  to  a  ro- 
mantic village  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Bristol 
ChanneL 

The  last  month  had  been  to  Sneaks,  notwith- 
standing the  rapturous  anticipations  which  had 
made  it  so  delightful,  a  period  of  considerable 
anxiety  and  apprehension,  such  as  of  course  all 
true  lovers  feel.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  if  in  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  heart 
he  slept  long  and  soundly  when  at  length  se- 
cure of  his  idol  he  clasped  her  in  his  fervid  em- 
brace. Sweet  were  the  dreams  that  lapped  his 
slumbers,  and  bathed  in  life  and  sunshine  were 
the  glorious  visions  of  pastoral  landscape  which> 
as  he  trod  in  fancy  the  domains  of  his  Mr  bride, 
smiled  upon  him  as  their  lord. 

The  odours  of  breakfast  were  already  pervading 
the  hotel  when  Sneaks  awoke  from  the  dream  of 
bliss.  He  stretched  out  his  arms,  but  his  bride 
had  flown ;  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  drew  aside  the 
curtain,  and  looked  ai'ound  the  bridal  chamber. 
Good  heavens !  what  a  shocking  spectacle  meets 
his  view !  There !  there  !  in  his  very  presence, 
before  the  cheval  glass,  and  with  her  back  towards 
him,  stands  a  buxom  young  female  with  fair 
white  neck  and  swelling  bust,  and  a  pair  of  flash- 
ing black  eyes  reflected  in  the  mirror,  that  seem 
to  look  in  every  direction  at  once.  With  round 
plump  arms,  she  is  shaking  out  her  long  jet-black 
tresses,  and  brushing  them  vigorously  before  she 
ties  them  up  in  a  knot.  Aghast,  the  bewildered 
bridegroom  looks  round  for  Lady  Scraggleby — the 
dear  creature  is  nowhere  to  be  seen — only  on  the 
dressing-table  the  golden  green-glass  goggles  and 
a  thin  front  of  white  hair — and  on  a  chair  tlie 
Cashmere  shawls,  and  on  another  the  lavender 
satin  dress.  Speechless  with  affright,  and  the 
presentiment  of  some  horrid  disaster,  poor  Sneaks 
can  do  nothing  but  groan — and  that  he  imme- 
diatdy  commences  doing  with  oil  t\xe  ^Ue^ii^tk 


that  remains  to  him,  but  in  a  rather  staccato  sort 
of  style. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  deary  ?"  asks  the  black- 
eyed  lass,  with  the  faintest  perceptible  tone  of 
banter  in  her  voice,  and  turning  round,  presents 
to  the  view  of  the  amazed  Sneaks  the  full-length 
portrait,  in  voluptuous  undress,  of  our  lively 
friend  Polly  Carter. 

"Who?  — who?"  gasped  Phil,  — "who  are 
you  ?'' 

"  Who  am  I  ?  my  precious  darling ! — well,  I'm 
sure  that  U  a  strange  question  to  ask  your  own 
wife,  whom  you  vowed  to  love,  honour  and  cherish 
not  twenty-four  hours  ago  !" 

"Wife! — what  do  you  mean,  young  woman? 
Where  is  Lady  Scraggleby  ?" 

"There  is  no  Lady  Scraggleby  now,  lovee— 
that  part  is  played  out,  and  really  I  think  I  did 
it  famously." 

Sneaks  lay  back  in  bed,  and  groaned. 

"  Don't  take  on,  deary,  but  be  a  good  hub,  and 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  In  love,  as  in  war  you 
know,  all  stratagems  are  fair.  Ah  !  you  little 
know  what  a  woman  will  dare  to  obtain  the  man 
she  loves !" 

Here,  as  the  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
stricken  Phil,  the  poor  wretch  fell  a  snivelling. 

Clover  Polly!  she  fell  a  whimpering  too,  and 
caught  him  round  the  neck,  and  mingled  her 
tears  with  his.  But  when,  at  the  recollection  of 
his  thousand  pounds.  Sneaks  dashed  her  awaj, 
and  started  up  wrathfully  indignant  at  the  trick 
that  had  been  played  him,  she  roused  her- 
self as  suddenly,  and  met  him  again  on  equal 
terms. 

"  If  you  are  not  Lady  Scraggleby  Withers, 
pray  who  the  devil  are  you,  madam  ?''  demanded 
Sneaks,  forgetting  his  piety  in  his  rage. 

"  I  am  a  woman,  Mr.  Sneaks,"  said  Polly — "  and 

The  man  that  lays  his  hand  upon  a  woman. 
Save  in  the  way  of  kindness,  is  a  wretch. 
Whom  'twere  gross  flattery  to  call  a  coward." 

And  as  she  said  this,  she  rubbed  the  white 
shoulder  which  her  husband  had  so  roughly 
spumed.  "  And  what  is  more,  my  dear,  I  am 
your  wife ;  and,  being  the  ^dfe  of  a  gentleman,  I 
expect  the  treatment  of  a  lady." 

"  Confound  it,  madam,  will  you  answer  my 
question.  I  suppose  I  have  a  right  to  ask  it.-* 
Who  are  you,  I  want  to  know  ?" 

"  Don't  be  violent,  my  dear,  because  no  good 
can  possibly  come  of  it.  I  am  a  respectable 
person,  I  assure  you,  and  nobody  can  lay  anything 
to  my  charge.  When  you  married  my  sole  rela- 
tive, Mrs.  Tatters,  you  deprived  me,  without 
knowing  it,  of  the  only  expectations  I  had;  and 
when  you  buried  her,  poor  soul,  I  resolved  to 
marry  you  myself.  I  will  make  you  a  good  wife, 
if  you  will  let  me — but  if  you  won't>  you'll  take 
the  consequences,  you  know,  and  they  won't  be 
very  agreeable.  What  is  done  can't  be  imdonc, 
recollect,  and  the  wisest  thing  is  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  As  for  me,  and  who  I  am,  make  your  mind 
easy — I  am,  or  rather  I  was,  before  1  became 
your  >vife,  a  member  of  the  histrionic  profession. 
i^  ^  dtizcn  of  Bath,  you  must  bayo  heard  at  some 
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time  or  other,  although  you  are  no  play-goer,  of 
poor  Polly  Carter,  who  fell  down  from  the  skies 
and  was  picked  up  a  martyr — a  martyr  to  Thespis, 
you  know — " 

"  Confusion !"  interrupted  Sneaks,  "an  actress  ! 
a  base  theatrical  drab !  and  you  think  to  make 
me  the  victim  of  your  diabolical  imposture? 
Now  mark  me,  madam,  I'll  have  this  infernal 
knot  untied  if  it  costs  me  every  penny  I  have  in 
the  world.  You  shall  repent  this  gross  villany 
as  long  as  you  live.  I'll  find  a  way  to  punish 
you,  madam — I'll  find  a  way  to  punish  you — 
brazen  swindler  that  you  are  !" 

**  No  you  won't,  dearie — I'm  sure  you  won't, 
because  if  you  did  anything  of  that  sort,  you  see, 
I  should  be  obliged  to  have  the  whole  business 
wrote  out  in  a  comedy ;  and  I  should  play  the 
principal  character  myself — '  the  part  of  PoUy 
Carter  by  Mrs.  Philip  Sneaks ' — what  a  capital 
line  it  would  make  in  the  play-bills !  All  the' 
world  would  come  and  see  me,  and  it  would  have 
a  famous  run." 

"Zounds,  madam,  hold  your  tongue,  and  take 
yourself  out  of  my  sight !" 

"  Yes,  my  love ;  I'll  go  and  order  breakfast, 
and  see  that  you  have  a  comfortable  cup  of 
coffee."  And  Polly,  slipping  into  a  morning- 
gown,  tripped  away  with  a  face  as  merry  as  ever 
she  wore  before  the  lamps  on  a  Benefit  night. 

Not  knowing  exactly  how  men  feel  when  they 
get  caught  in  the  trap  which  they  set  for  others, 
we  must  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  what  were 
the  emotions  of  Mr.  Sneaks  at  this  interesting 
crisis  of  his  history.  All  we  know  for  fact  is, 
that  Polly  manoeuvred  and  managed  him  with  a 
degree  of  tact  that  did  her  infinite  credit.  When 
he  was  furious,  she  became  irate  tmd  magnilo- 
quent— when  he  was  abusive,  she  treated  him 
with  irony  and  sarcasm — and  when  he  was  maud- 
lin, she  was  tenderly  sympathetic.  Improbable 
as  such  a  result  may  appear,  she  effectually  tamed 
liim  down,  before  the  honeymoon  was  over,  into 
a  husband  of  average  complacency  and  civility. 
He  returned  to  Bath  a  poorer  but  a  wiser  man. 
He  had  the  whole  expense  of  Polly's  audacious 
experiment  to  defray — in  return  for  which  he  had 
the  novel  privilege  of  lavishing  any  paternal  ten- 
derness that  might  be  latent  in  his  nature  upon 
Polly's  lanky  offspring.  In  his  secret  heart  he 
nursed  a  volcano  of  wrath  to  launch  at  the  head 
of  the  traitor  Dilyard ;  but  that  worthy,  without 
waiting  for  the  explosion,  called  to  pay  him  a 
congratidatory  visit,  and  bantered  him  so  neatly 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife  upon  the  conspiracy 
they  had  concocted  together  with  a  view  to  his 
present  happiness,  that  he  could  find  no  vent  for 
his  rage,  and  had  to  quench  its  smothered  fires  in 
his  own  breast.  Mr.  Sneaks' s  hymeneal  career 
closed  on  his  union  with  the  limping  actress.  She 
made  him  a  better  wife  than  he  deserved  for 
a  period  of  twice  seven  years;  at  the  close  of 
which  she  laid  him  by  the  side  of  her  relative 
Biddy,  and  inherited  his  entire  fortune.  She 
8ur\'ives  him  yet. 


CHAPTER  XLH. 

We  left  Mr.  Christopher  Lick  Sidle  enacting 
the  part  of  Siguier  Tomtarini  at  the  "Cat  and 
Salutation"  in  Whitechapel.  Erom  that  time  until 
about  the  year  of  European  revolutions  we  lost 
sight  of  that  good-natured  individual,  and  can 
record  nothing  of  his  proceedings.  From  informa- 
tion for  which  we  are  indebt^  to  the  colimms 
of  the  public  prints,  we  are  enabled  to  state  that 
just  about  the  time  that  the  Italians  were  fighting 
so  hard  for  their  independence,  Sidle  was  engaged 
in  inaking  a  bold  and  strenuous  effort  for  the 
establishment  of  his  own.  Whether  it  was  that 
the  Atmospheric  Vinegar  Company  disappointed 
his  expectations  we  cannot  say,  because  we  do 
not  know  what  expectations  he  may  have  formed 
— we  only  know  that  he  relinquished  his  advo- 
cacy of  that  notable  concern,  and  gave  out  to  all 
anxious  inquirers  that  he  had  resigned  the  agency, 
and  that  it  had  passed  into  other  hands.  The 
speculation  by  which  he  sought  to  reconstruct  his 
broken  fortunes,  and  which  brought  his  name  be- 
fore the  public  eye  in  a  manner  which  must  have 
been  peculiarly  annoying  to  a  man  of  his  modest 
and  retiring  character,  was  one  of  a  purely  phi- 
lanthropic nature.  He  had  always  been  partial 
to  thq  society  of  the  ladies,  and,  as  a  genend  rule, 
his  attentions  and  good  ofiices  had  been  flatter- 
ingly reciprocated  by  the  fair  sex ;  and  it  needs 
excite  no  wonder  that  to  their  interests  he  directed 
his  special  attention  in  a  new  and  grand  scheme, 
to  the  success  of  which*  he  looked  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  his  lost  position  in  the  world. 
He  had  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  woman  were  shamefully  neglected  in 
this  country,  and  felt  it  a  disgrace  to  the  gallantry 
of  its  defenders  that  while  universities  and  colleges 
were  open  for  the  advantage  of  her  sons,  the 
daughters  of  England  were  uncared  for  by  the 
State,  and  left  to  languish  in  ignorance,  or  to 
glean  a  scant  and  fragmentary  education  £rom 
sources  altogether  inadequate  for  any  very  efficient 
purpose.  This  great  national  evil  Mr.  Sidle  un- 
dertook to  remedy,  and,  with  the  view  of  making 
a  beginning,  he  proposed,  through  the  medium  of 
printed  prospectuses  addressed  to  and  circulated 
extensively  among  the  parties  most  nearly  inte- 
rested, the  establishment  of  a  College  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Daughters  of  the  Clergy  and  of  Officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  proposition  in  itself 
was  excellent,  especially  as  the  prospectus  set 
forth  that  the  benefits  of  the  institution  were  not 
intended  to  be  strictly  confined  to  members  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  military  orders,  but  to  bo 
iiltimately  extended  to  all  the  liberal  professions. 
The  college  was  to  be  situated  in  a  healthy  and 
picturesque  suburb  of  London,  where  the  advan- 
tages of  scientific  lectures  and  the  most  accom- 
plished masters  would  be  readily  attainable.  A 
first-class  education  would  be  infallibly  imparted 
to  every  young  lady  whom  Nature  had  qualified 
to  receive  it — and  this  great  boon  was  to  be  secured 
at  41  cost  comparatively  trifling,  owing  to  the  com- 
prehensive scale  upon  which  the  design  of  the 
founder  would  be  carried  out.     In  order  to  pre« 
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vent  the  possibility  of  failure  through  defaulters, 
all  pajrmcnts  were  to  be  quarterly,  and  made  in 
advance.  Thus  the  institution  would  never  be  in 
the  dark  as  to  its  means,  or  subject  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  trading  speculation. 

It  is  really  a  pity  that  we  have  not  to  record  the 
carrying  out  into  stability  and  permanence  of  an 
institution  so  undeniably  advantageous  to  our  fair 
friends.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  great 
mind  which  was  capable  of  conceiving  this  splendid 
scheme  was  unfortunately  disqualified  for  that 
minute  attention  to  the  trifling  details  of  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence,  which  could  alone  render  it 
a  practicable  one.  Neither  parents  and  guardians, 
nor  their  wards  and  offspring,  were  slow  of  appre- 
ciating the  benefits  offered  them.  The  prelimi- 
nary payments  poured  in,  and  not  a  few  pupils 
arrived,  and  were  duly  received  by  Mr.  Sidle  in  a 
handsome,  furnished  house  which  he  had  taken  for 
their  temporary  accommodation  until  the  College 
should  be  opened.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  business  upon  his 
hands,  Mr.  Sidle  should  have  neglected  to  pay 
over  the  moneys  received  into  the  hands  of  the 
bankers  of  the  institution — and  that  an  irascible 
clergyman,  who  had  advanced  a  paltry  fifty  on 
account  of  his  daughters,  should  have  laid  infor- 
mation before  a  magistrate  which  induced  that 
dignitary  to  the  coarse  measure  of  dispatching  a 
couple  of  policemen  to  apprehend  the  philan- 
thropic Sidle.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  our 
friend  would  willingly  submit  to  any  such  indig- 
nity. He  did  not.  He  withdrew  haughtily  from 
the  observation  of  the  myrmidons  of  the  law,  and, 
disgusted  with  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrj-men, 
in  whose  behalf  he  had  exerted  himself  so  indefa- 
tigably,  he  retired  in  dudgeon  to  America,  whither 
his  wife  and  daughter  followed  soon  after.  In  the 
land  of  freedom  and  repudiation  Sidle  was  in  his 
element.  His  comprehensive  genius  there  shone 
with  a  lustre  which  attracted  all  eyes,  and  soon 
brought  a  tide  of  dollars  to  his  coffers.  In  less  thim  a 
twelvemonth  he  became,  according  to  the  New 
Salt  Lick  "Welter,"  the  most  remarkable  man  of 
the  day ;  and  after  inaugurating  thirty-seven 
glorious  institutions,  by  each  of  which  he  raised 
the  great  Yankee  nation  immeasurably  above  all  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  put  a  few  thousands  of  dollars 
into  his  own  pocket,  he  retired  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  industry  in  a  snug  mansion  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson.  The  last  news  we  heard  of  him  was, 
that,  at  the  unanimous  call  of  the  free  American 
people,  he  had  been' induced  to  emerge  from  his 
covert,  and  to  stand  as  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
Loco-  foco  interest — with  every  prospect  of  being  re- 
turned, and  becoming  a  distinguished  senator.  We 
must  not  forget  to  mention  that  when,  two  years 
ago,  Mr.  Chipchase,  whose  Avife  brought  him  a  large 
family,  emigrated  to  New  York  with  his  unwieldy 
better  half  and  seven  children.  Sidle,  whom  he 
sought  out,  received  him  graciously,  entertained 
him  well,  and  finally,  by  his  interest  and  recom- 
mendation, put  him  m  a  way  of  doing  what  he  had 
despaired  of  doing  at  home — achieving  a  compe- 
tence  for  his  family. 
In  tMs,  our  penultimate  chapter,  -wo  may  as 


well  say  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  of  those 
other  personages  who  have  played  their  brief  parts 
on  our  little  stage,  of  whom  the  reader  may  pos- 
sibly desire  such  information  as  we  have  to  impart 

The  gentle  Thoroughbrass  exhaled  his  last  sigh 
at  the  dinner-table,  a  fact  of  which  we  became 
suddenly  aware  almost  at  the  moment  when  it 
happened.  Passing  down  Milsopa-street  one 
Michaelmas-day,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  we  were 
nearly  knocked  over  by  a  blubbering  boy,  who 
staggered,  with  a  shutter  on  his  shoulders,  from  a 
shop.  The  urchin  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  tears  and 
terror,  and  we  learned  from  the  inquiries  of  a 
crowd,  which  speedily  gathered  round,  that  the 
cause  of  his  dismay  was  the  sudden  demise  of  our 
old  friend  Thoroughbrass,  who  having  dropped  in 
accidentally  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  annual  goose 
of  his  friend  the  shopkeeper,  had  been  seized,  in 
the  act  of  dining,  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  which 
carried  him  off  before  surgical  assistance  could  be 
obtained. 

Little  Dickey,  the  angling  barber,  lived  to  a 
good  old  age ;  but  the  last  acts  of  his  life  were  not 
marked  by  that  ripe  sagacity  which  should  be  the 
result  of  long  experience.  In  recording  the  closing 
events  of  his  career  we  can  only  mention  with 
brevity  what  thousands  yet  living,  who  must  re- 
member him  well,  are  in  a  position  to  narrate  with 
a  degree  of  circumstantiality  to  which  we  cannot 
pretend.  When  Dickey  had  attained  to  three- 
score-and- ten,  his  wife,  who  had  been  for  half-a- 
centuiy  the  faithful  partner  of  his  life  and  tonsorial 
labours,  died.  Ere  a  year  of  his  widowhood  was 
over,  Dickey  commenced  paying  court  to  a  buxom 
barmaid  in  her  teens,  and  prevailed  upon  her  hy 
the  bribe  of  a  thousand  pounds,  the  savings  of  bis 
whole  life,  settled  upon  herself,  to  occupy  the 
place  of  his  late  lamented  helpmate.  The  match 
was  fatal  to  poor  Dickey.  The  yoimg  minx 
neglected  his  business,  squandered  his  money, 
flirted  and  got  tipsy  with  the  young  fellows  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  finally  broke  the  poor  barber  s 
heart,  and  buried  him  before  she  had  been  his 
wife  a  twelvemonth. 

Lazar  Benlazar,  who  may  be  likened  to  an  over- 
gorged  spider  bloated  with  the  life-blood  of  his 
victims,  grew  fatter,  and  more  pilous,  and  yel- 
lower, and  more  gruff,  as  he  grew  older.  Quahties 
the  reverse  of  social  develojMjd  themselves  in  his 
later  days,  and  he  became  at  length  so  fond  of 
his  den  that  he  might  be  considered  almost  as 
much  a  fixture  in  it  as  any  one  of  the  articles  of 
his  indescribable  collection.  He  disappeared, 
however,  from  its  dingy  atmosphere  on  a  sudden, 
his  best  friends,  if  we  are  to  believe  their  report, 
could  not  tell  whither.  His  lo?*s  had  hardly  been 
made  public,  when  a  couple  of  agents  of  justice 
arrived  in  Bath  from  Bow-street,  and  commenced 
a  career  of  diligent  inquiry  and  investigation  on 
his  behalf.  The  worthy  man  did  not,  however, 
turn  up ;  his  two  sons,  honest  lads,  could  not 
afford  any  information  as  to  his  whereabouts — 
and  if  the  strangers  had  anything  to  his  advan- 
tage to  communicate,  which  might  be  inferred 
from  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  sought  him 
out,  he  lost  the  benefit  of  their  benevolent  inUm- 
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tions  by  his  untimely  seclusion.  As,  at  the  end 
of  a  3'car,  he  did  not  return,  his  two  dear  boys 
wound  up  his  affairs  by  a  general  sale  of  his 
multitudinous  effects,  and  also  withdrew  from 
Bath,  where  for  many  years  the  family  has  not 
been  heard  of. 

0' Swell  stuck  to  his  gambling  establishmenls, 
both  in  Bath  and  Cheltenham,  as  long  as  they 
continued  to  be  remunerative ;  and  when,  owing 
to  the  activity  of  a  reformed  corporation,  their  con- 
tinuance involved  danger  and,  what  he  liked  still 
less,  disrespcctability,  he  sold  them  to  the  specu- 
lating scion  of  a  London  hell,  who,  not  long  after 
commencing  business,  was  effectually  put  to  the 
rout  by  an  inroad  of  the  police.  0' Swell,  ha\'ing 
thus  made  another  the  victim  of  the  vengeance 
which  he  had  himself  provoked  with  impunity 
for  twenty-five  years,  retired  upon  a  fortune 
assessed  by  rumour  at  an  amount  which,  were  wo 
to  mention  it,  would  appear  almost  fabulous. 
That  it  must  have  been  enormously  large,  how- 
ever, we  gather  from  a  statement  which  lately 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers,  to  the  effect  that 
"Terence  O'Swell,  Esq.,  had  become  the  pur- 
chaser of  an  encimibercd  estate  formerly  in  the 
occupation  of  the  old  Lord  llattlebone,'*  in  the 
service  of  whose  son,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
O*  Swell  had  commenced  his  prudent  cai-ccr. 

Our  notable  friend  Groggery  did  not  live  to 
witness  the  era  of  corporation  reform,  which 
would  have  broken  his  heart.  Tliis  diligent 
thief-taker,  seduced  by  the  flavour  of  some  exqui- 
site pine-apples  which  by  some  irregularity  in  the 
management  fell  in  his  way  on  tiie  night  of  the 
Mayor's  least,  was  so  thoughtless  as  to  wash  them 
down  with  beer  instead  of  bnmdy.  In  conse- 
quence he  took  a  surfeit,  which  produced  an 
indigestion,  which  produced  si)asms  and  tympa- 
nitis, which  produced  dropsy,  which  produced 
death,  that  greatest  of  all  thief-takers,  who  took 
the  redoubtable  Groggery  in  his  turn. 

Augustus  Scudd,  after  the  decease  of  i)uor 
Marie,  hung  on  upon  the  old  fox-hunter  his 
father,  until  that  ancient  Nimrod  himself  was 
finally  earthed.  With  his  life  ceased  all  claim  to 
the  diminished  patrimony  which  had  provided  for 
his  old  age — and  Augustus  had  to  shift  for  himself. 
What  were  his  experiences  as  the  independent 
arbiter  of  his  own  fortime,  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  relate,  and  we  shoidd  have  been  able  to  report 
nothing  concerning  him,  had  it  not  been  that 
during  a  late  pleasure  excursion  westward  by 
railway,  we  caught  a  sudden  glimpse  of  him  as 
he  stood  erect  as  a  dai*t,  and  holding  out  his  hand 
at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  numerous  tunnels 
which  pierce  the  declivitous  slopes  that  lie  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Bath  and  Bristol.  It  is  by 
knocking  and  tossing  about  in  the  world  that 
men  find  their  proper  level — like  shot  in  a  sieve, 
it  is  the  great  ones  that  get  to  the  top,  while  the 
smallest  are  shaken  to  the  bottom  and  have  to 
support  their  bulkier  brethren.  As  policeman  on 
a  railway,  Mr.  Scudd  looks  remarkably  well,  and 
holds  out  his  hand  to  a  passing  train  in  unim- 
peachable stylo. 

The  destiny  of  the  vagabond  Biggs  led  to  an 


imtimely  though  historical  consummation.  With 
an  amazing  talent  for  beer,  he  acquired  among 
his  compotators  the  reputation  of  a  two-gallon 
man ;  and  his  extraordinary  faculties  of  imbibition  ' 
being  rumoured  abroad,  had  the  honour  of  exhi- 
biting them  occasionally  for  the  delectation  of  a 
select  class,  who,  for  the  sake  of  witnessing  so 
interesting  a  spectacle,  were  willing  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  entertainment.  But  gmtuitous 
drink,  which  he  regarded  as  the  height  of  bliss, 
proved  in  the  end  his  banc.  When  the  Eeform 
riots  broke  out  in  Bristol,  Diggs,  with  the  instinct 
of  the  vulture  swooping  to  the  carcase,  flew  to 
the  scene  of  action.  In  the  general  sack  which 
characterised  that  pahiotic  exploit,  he  confined 
his  attention  exclusively  to  the  cellars  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  having  fallen  upon  a  hamper  of  cham- 
pagne, bore  it  away  in  triumph  to  an  upper 
chamber,  where,  barricading  the  door,  to  shut  out 
his  sympathising  friends,  he  sat  down  to  his  ex- 
tatic  libations.  Amidst  the  uproar  and  din  that 
prevailed  without  he  drained  bottie  after  bottle 
of  the  celestial  liquor,  till  the  little  sense  he  had 
gave  place  to  a  miid  excitement  expressed  by  yells 
of  delirious  laughter.  £1*0  a  dozen  of  the  flasks 
lay  in  fragments  around  him,  the  house,  enveloped 
in  flames,  was  deserted  by  all  whom  drunkenness 
had  not  deprived  of  motion.  Driven  at  length 
from  his  lair  by  the  stifling  heat,  Diggs  was  seen 
to  burst  from  the  garret,  bottio  in  hand,  and  to 
attempt  with  staggering  gait  the  passage  of  a 
burning  beam,  from  which  at  every  step  he  trod 
out  showers  of  fire,  and  to  make  towards  the 
parapet  by  which  there  was  yet  a  chance  of 
escape  to  the  neighbouring  roof;  but,  with  sudden 
leap,  a  tongue  of  ruddy  flame  shot  up  from  the 
molten  glow  beneath,  and  in  a  moment  licked 
him  from  the  gaze  of  ten  thousand  eyes — to  be  no 
more  seen  for  ever. 

Both  Lawyer  Dilyaid  and  Dr.  Silverstone  con- 
tinued to  prosper,  and  on  approaching  the  decline 
of  life,  retired  upon  the  fruits  of  their  professional 
practice. 

Dednail  made  his  fortune,  and  while  yet  in 
the  vigoTU'  of  life  withdi-ew  fi-om  the  fatigues  of 
business  to  a  snug  estate  which  he  purchased  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city.  We  happen  to  know 
that  he  was  the  traitor  who,  by  setting  the  Excise 
on  the  scent  with  regard  to  the  contraband  pro- 
ceedings of  Bagshawe,  involved  that  good  man  in 
the  disgrace  of  bankruptey.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
us  to  record  the  final  prosperity  of  such  a  fellow 
as  tliis — ^but  wo  deal  in  fact,  not  in  poetical 
justice;  and  though  it  would  be  far  more 
agreeable  to  us  to  chronicle  the  reward  of  all  the 
virtues  than  of  the  single  one  of  prudence,  which 
Dednail  possessed  in  perfection,  yet  in  this 
veracious  history  we  arc  obliged  to  put  down 
things  as  they  are,  not  as  we  would  wish  them 
to  be.  The  reader,  if  he  bo  wise,  may  reconcile 
this  depai'ture  from  the  usual  turnpike-road  in 
which  romancers  travel  towards  their  diywuement, 
by  a  recourse  to  his  own  theory  of  compensations, 
which,  wo  will  answer  for  it,  awards  his  proper 
deserts  to  every  man,  and  will  serve  to  administer 
justice  to  Mr.  Dednail  as  well  oa  «?&s^kL^« 
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CHAPTER  XLIIT. 

"  The  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone, 
and  the  time  of  the  singing  of  the  birds  is  come.'' 
— So  run  the  words  of  prophetic  exultation 
which  have  expressed  the  gladness  of  unnumbered 
hearts  in  hours  of  gratitude  and  praise  to  Him 
whose  *'  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works." 
They  are  in  Martha's  mind,  and  almost  run  over 
from  her  lips,  as  she  sits,  this  glorious  summer 
evening,  in  the  arbour  of  a  suburban  gaixlcn  sur- 
rounded with  tall  and  ancient  elms,  which, 
sitimted  upon  a  high  ground,  overlooks,  though 
in  the  far  distance,  tlie  liazy  forest  of  towers  and 
spires  and  chimney- tops  which  constitute  the  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  the  modern  Babylon. 
The  arbour  commands  a  view  of  the  winding 
road  which  nms  into  London,  and  upon  that 
Martha,  lifting  her  eyes  occasionally  from  the 
volume  she  is  reading,  casts  an  expecting  look 
From  that  face,  now  beaming  with  placid  satis- 
faction, all  trace  of  the  imcient  sorrow  has  passed 
away. — Time,  that  has  furrowed  it  gently  and 
tenderly,  has  shed  a  halo  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
upon  every  feature ;  and  though  her  once  dark 
locks  are  now  slightly  sprinkled  with  grey,  there 
is  a  calm  and  quiet  beauty  in  her  coTmtcnance 
which  youth  has  not  to  boast,  and  which  age  only 
confers  upon  the  truthful  and  the  pui*c  iu  heart. 

Dozing  in  a  rustic  scat  upon  whicli  a  broad 
silver  snuff-box  glimmers  in  the  sun ;  his  head, 
from  whicli  his  hat  has  ftillcn  on  the  sward, 
covered  with  a  thick  shock  of  liair  as  white  as 
snow — ^reclines  an  aged  man,  ticking  his  after- 
dinner  nap.  From  a  distant  part  of  the  garden 
wo  can  hear  the  soft  prattle  of  children,  their 
quick,  short  laugh,  and  the  patter  of  their  tiny 
feet;  and  behind  the  imperfect  screen  of  a  bed  of 
standard  roses  backed  with  tho  stately  holly- 
hocks, we  can  discern  their  graceful  forms  dartiug 
to  and  fro  in  frolicsome  play.  Among  them, 
as  light  of  heart  tmd  as  frolicsome  as  they,  a 
dark-eyed  lady,  whom  they  call  ^' Mama"  and  cover 
with  kisses  and  caresses,  assists  their  sports  and 
joins  in  their  merriment. 

In  tho  midst  of  their  play  Martha  lises  from 
her  seat,  and  crossing  the  lawn,  enters  the  house 
through  tho  conservatory  wliich  stands  open.  A 
minute  after,  tlic  bell  is  heard  to  ring  ;  then  there 
is  the  noise  of  carriage-wheels  along  the  road, 
and  the  children  are  heard  shouting  ^*Papa! 
papa !"  Papa  himself,  in  the  person  of  oui'  hero 
Ilted,  leaps  among  them  from  tho  carriage,  from 
which  John  Brunt  also  alights  as  it  enters  the 
grounds.  As  a  matter  of  course  iN'iincy  thrusts 
the  baby  into  Ilted' s  face  the  moment  ho  is  on 
t&rrafirmay  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  too,  there 
is  kissing  going  on  in  which  baby  has  no  share  j 
and  then  John  Brunt  gets  his  pocket  picked  by 
Nancy's  first-born,  who  is  a  sad  shameless  fellow, 
she  says,  but  who  doesn't  care  for  that,  and  runs 
off  with  his  booty,  which  happens  to  be  the  very 
toy  for  which  he  was  sighing  yesterday. 

The  noise  and  babble  of  this  arrival  wake  up 


rccoverB  liis  hat,  takes  a  couple  of  pinches  of  snuff, 
and  gets  upon  his  legs. 

*' WeU,  my  dear  Sir,"  says  Ilted,  coming  for- 
ward with  the  young  pickpocket,  who  has  clam- 
bered upon  his  shoulder,  *'I  hope  you  have  got 
rid  of  your  unpleasant  s3rmptoms  by  this  time." 

''By  Jove,"  says  Bagshawe,  for  the  white- 
headed  old  gentleman  is  none  other,  "I  for- 
got all  about  that.  Let  me  see — I  think  I  fetl 
a  touch  of  the  nerves  down  the  back ;  but  a  cup 
of  chocolate  will  set  me  all  right." 

*'  To  bo  sure  it  will,"  says  John;  **  yoiu:  nerves 
arc  like  a  felon's  crimes." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  r  "  says  Bagshawe. 

"  Because  they  never  trouble  you  unless  some- 
body or  other  or  something  or  other  recab  them 
to  your  mind." 

**  Ah,  by  Jove  I  that's  all  you  know  about  it." 

"And  enough  too,"  says  John;  "but  come, 
do  your  duty  and  kiss  the  babies  all  round  before 
they  go  to  bed." 

Bagshawe  obeys;  and  that  important  ceremony 
having  been  gone  through  by  the  rest,  according 
to  the  established  usage,  the  party  enters  the  house, 
where  Martha  awaits  them  at  the  tea-table. 

'VVe  need  hardly  inform  the  reader  that  when 
Betsy,  who  fell  a  martyr  to  the  profession  ahe 
assumed,  died  from  a  malignant  fever  contracted 
at  the  bedside  of  one  of  her  patients,  and  Bag- 
shawe, now  alono  and  friendless,  applied  to  Ilted 
for  assistance,  our  hero, — not  unmindful  of  his 
old  benefactor,  offered  him  the  shelter  of  his 
home.  Wo  do  not  know  whether  Bagshawe  ex- 
pected this — it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  did,  be- 
cause it  was  a  kindness  which,  if  the  oircumstauces 
had  been  reversed,  he  would  have  boen  capable 
of  conferring.  At  any  rate  he  gladly  accepted 
tho  offer ;  and  in  the  society  of  his  yoimg  prottgif 
now  a  prosperous  merchant,  and  of  his  old  friend 
John  Brunt,  who  would  not  be  separated  from 
Nancy,  found  a  grateful  compensation  in  his  oM 
ago  for  the  many  mortifications  he  had  undergone. 
Somo  of  the  old  legion  of  imaginary  complaints 
visitod  him  at  times,  and  we  have  a  notion  that 
so  far  from  interfering  with  the  enjoyment  of  his 
existence,  they  rather  added  to  it  by  affordiDg 
him  a  species  of  employment  to  which  firom 
tho  habit  of  years  he  had  become  accustomed. 
Neither  nerves,  humours,  ganglions,  megnms, 
dropsy,  nor  gout  have  killed  him  yet,  and  it  i^ 
to  be  hoped  all  will  spare  him  some  years  longta*. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  John  Brunt,  bo 
foimd  on  inquiry  that  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  daughter  of  poor  Euth,  in  case  she  should 
ever  be  heard  of — though  all  hopes  of  that  event 
had  long  since  been  given  up.  Thore  was  no 
difficult}',  however,  in  ostablislungNaQcy^sclaim. 
In  her  the  brothers  GreviUe  recognised  at  once 
tho  child  of  their  long-lost  sister,  and  joyfiilly 
paid  over  the  sum,  witii  its  twenty-years*  accu- 
mulations, bequeathed  her  by  the  will  of  their 
father.  Insisting  that  hbr  homo  was  with  them, 
they  would  not  hear  of  her  return  to  Bath;  and 
it  was  from  their  hospitable  roof  that  Ilted,  iboot 


the  old  gentleman  with  the  white  head,  and  after  I  six  months  after  the  decease  of  his  unhappy  fither, 
a  very  deliberate  yawn  and  a  stacetch  ox  two,  \3kft\\w«^\i<^x  ww.^  as  his  bride. 


TH.T&   "ESTi. 
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BETROSPECTIONS  OF  A  RETEHIST;    OR,  HOW  I  HAVE  LIVED  AND  LOVED. 


"  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  arc  made  of,  and  onr  littk  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 


IV. 


AiT,  I  sec  you  still  belong  to  tho  precious  party 
'  Progress,  and  I  suppose  you  call  me  a  ren^ade, 
.  other  people  do." 

*'  No ;  '*  said  I,  "  my  accusation  is,  not  that 
)u  are  false  to  a  party  or  a  set  of  doctrines,  but 
lat  you  are  false  to  the  dream  of  your  youth, — I 
igbt  say,  of  your  boyhood.'* 

**  Time  and  unfortimate  experiences  dispel  our 
Lusions.*' 

"  I  do  not  believe  iu  iUustoM  in  what  I  caU  the 
ise  sense  of  that  word.  There  have  been  moments 
L  the  course  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
e  last  met  when  I  have  been  disposed,  in  a  sort 
•  ignoble  petulance  which  fifth-rate  Byrons  call 
jspair,  to  write  up  "  Tho  glory  has  departed," 
id  look  upon  the  world  thenceforth  as  a  mere 
landlery-store  for  the  accommodation  of  creatures 
hose  lives  were  to  be  bounded  by  bread  and  cheese, 
id  regulated  by  a  perpetual  regard  to  two  distant 
Aces  called  Heaven  and  Hell.  But  I  took  the 
arm  in  time,  struggled  with  the  toils  of  circum- 
ancc,  cried  to  the  Strong  for  help,  and  found 
«t." 

"Where?" 

"  In  the  peace  of  Gfod  which  passeth  all  under- 
anding." 

"Ah,  youVc  a  Theosophist." 

"  Don't  call  names,  that's  a  good  fellow !" 

"It's  all  fair;  you  said  I  was  'felse'  to  the 
ream  of  my  boyhood.  Now  there  goes  a  doctor's 
3y  on  the  other  side  of  the  way ;  what  do  you 
ipposc  his  dreams  may  bo?  He's  a  stubborn 
ict,  he  is,  and  appreciates  stubborn  facts,  depend 
pon  it." 

"  He  does  —  also  latch-keys  and  fourpenny- 
Leces,"  said  I,  smiling 

As  I  like  to  slip  in  and  out  in  a  quiet  way 
>metimes,  I  find  much  convenience  in  a  latch- 
ey.  Once  upon  a  time  I  missed  it ;  and,  after 
utting  things  together,  my  suspicions  fell  upon 
aat  doctor's  boy,  whose  visits  to  my  door  were 
ither  frequent  just  then.  I  distinctly  remembered 
mving  the  key  in  the  latch,  and  I  had  missed  it 
tiortly  after  if ercury  in  buttons  called  with  a 
hial  containing  coloured  nitre  and  water,  to  be 
barged  half-a-crown  in  the  bill  at  Christmas. 

"  Hi !" 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

"  Have  you  seen  a  latch-key  on  the  mat,  or  on 
he  steps  r 

"Latch-key,  Sir !— no  Sir,  I  aint  seen  no  latch- 
ay,  Sir." 

"0;  it  was  in  the  door  the  other  day,  when 
ou  came." 

"  P'raps  some  boy's  bin  and  took  it  away,  Sir; 


I  knows  a  boy  as  'is  mother  takes  in  mangling, 
and  he  stole  a  shillin'  out  of  the  grosher's  till  last 
Wednesday  while  they  was  at  dinner,  and  p'raps 
he's  got  your  key  ?" 

"  You'ro  sure  you  know  nothing  about  it  ?" 

"  Me  Sir — ^no  Sir  !'  The  grojjher  pitchod  into 
'im  jest  about  a  bit,  and  didn't  he  squeak !" 

"  Well,  look  about,  will  you,  and  see  if  you  can 
find  it  for  me,  that's  a  fine  fellow." 

"  Yes  Sir,  I'll  go  and  look  round  the  gutters 
and  hareys,  and  hast  the  gal  at  the  milk-shop." 

Two  days  and  no  latch-key,  but  most  interested 
inquiries  and  affectionate  condolence  from  Mer- 
cury, when  he  called. 

"Hi! — Just  step  here.  Now,  if  you'll  find 
that  key,  I'll  give  you  a  plateful  of  that  nice 
pudding  there." 

"Master  says  cold  puddin'  isn't  olesome  in  ot 
weather,  Sir." 

"Then,  anew  fourpenny-pieco." 

"  I  aint  got  no  idea  wheres  it  is,  but  I'U  try, 
Sir,  as  you  seems  so  perticklery  hanxious." 

In  the  afternoon,  Mercury  brought  the  key,  a 
little  rusted,  and  walked  off  with  his  fourpenny- 
piece.  I  watched  him  down  the  street,  where  he 
encountered  an  alter  idem  in  the  boy  of  another 
apothecary  who  had  incurred  the  deadly  enmity 
of  mine,  because  he  attended  poor  midwifery  cases 
for  ^ff/f-u-guinea.  I  could  tell,  by  the  animated 
pantomime  in  which  Mercury  relieved  his  excited 
feelings,  that  he  was  describing,  with  n:iany 
fiourishcs,  what  he  considered  a  lughly  creditable 
business  transaction  with  myself. 

I  suppose  it  may  be  from  a  remnant  of  the 
esprit  de  corps  that  I  cannot  find  it  in  me  to  be 
hard  upon  that  little  scape-grace. 

"  0,  death  in  life !  Tho  days  that  are  no  more  I" 
Must  I  dream  that  over  again  ?  It  is  no  "  vision 
beatific  "  in  which  I  fancy  myself  once  more  a 
miserable  little  errand-boy  to  an  Evangelical  grocer 
in  Saffron-hill,  London. 

In  the  midst  of  privation,  nay,  real  want,  and 
hard  work,  my  mother  had  taught  me  to  read,  to 
say  my  "  Tables,"  and  had  started  me  in  penman- 
ship. She  was  constantly  repeating  choice  say- 
ings, which  I  treasured  up  in  my  mind,  and  shall 
never  forget. 


Or, 


Or, 


Improve  in  each  inj^cnious  art, 
Learning,  like  beauty,  wins  the  hemrt — 

Despair  of  nothing  that  yon  wonld  attain, 
Unwearied  diligence  your  point  will  gain— 


Goodness  in  rirtne  only  's  understood; 
None  's  truly  great  that  is  not  truly  good. 

In  the  morning,  when  my  father  was  out,  she 
used  to  close  the  shutters,  and  kneel  dowiLtA'^Tv:'^ 
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with  me.  I  tliiuk  the  lesson  most  frequently  on  |  is  through  much  tribulation  that  we  must  enter 
her  lips  was  forgiveness  of  injuries ;  but  I  laiow  j  the  Kingdom.  Willum,  how  air  we  in  lemon- 
she  used  to  find  it  very  hard  to  pardon  any  one  peel  ? — take  out  the  drore  and  look." 
who  suspected  her  or  mo  of  an  luitruth,  and  Ij  **  Did  you  hear  profitably  on  Tuesday  evening?" 
have  seen  her  weep  bitterly  at  such  times.  There  i  **  Well,  n — no — (sigh) — not  much  communion; 
was  a  kind  cab-proprietor  who  on  rare  occasions  j  hardly  a  word  for  poor  sinners  from  beginning  to 
used  to  drive  us  a  little  way  out  of  town,  with  end  of  Uie  sermon." 


his  wdfe  and  child, — to  Hampstead  Heath,  or  the 
borders  of  Epping  Forest,  and  v<iry  happy  we 
used  to  be  under  the  hawthorns,  or  the  wild-brier 
roses.  On  Sundays  she  used,  when  she  could,  to 
attend  a  chapel  in  Soho,  where  there  was  a 
minister  (not  long  ago  dead)  who  was  understood 
to  be  the  ablest  of  the  respectable  High-Calvinist 
school  in  London.  But  she  was  longing  all  the 
while  to  be  back  again  to  the  little  Arian  Mil- 

lenarian  church  in  E ;  as,  being  of  the  creed 

of  one  John  Milton,  she  could  not  be  admitted  to 
the  sacramental  table  of  orthodox  people. 

At  between  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age,  mainly 
through  my  father's  importunities,  I  became 
factotum  to  that  "Evangelical"  grocer  in  Safiron- 
hill,  and  made  the  fourth  in  an  establishment 
which,  before  my  arrival,  consisted  of  Mr.  Grocer, 
his  wife,  and  his  only  child — a  daughter. 

My  "  Evangelical "  proprietor  and  dirty  tyrant 
was  a  man  to  be  remembered, — rather  by  way  of 
nightmare  than  of  dream,  however.  He  was  a 
Scotchman  and  a  Mac  Something,  but  had  very 
little  of  the  northern  accent.  He  was  short  and 
thickly  built.  His  hair  was  fiery  red,  bristly,  and 
close  cropped  round  a  cannon-ball  head.  He  had 
gooseberry  eyes,  which  protruded  enormously 
under  thick  eyebrows  that  met  in  a  great  bush 
over  his  nose.  He  wore  white  neck-ties,  which, 
tall  and  stiff  as  thoy  were,  gave  you  the  idea  of 
being  literally  **  chokers,"  when  he  opened  his 
eyes  as  wide — and  as  far — as  he  could.  He  talked 
everlastingly  and  unmercifully,  with  no  fear  of 
little  dogs'  tails  before  his  eyes.  The  passport  to 
his  favour  was  to  declare  yourself  "a  lost,  guilty 
creature,"  upon  which  he  was  sure  to  quote  an 
inappropriate  text  of  Scripture  as  "a  portion" 
expressly  intended  for  "  poor  sinners."  He  gloried 
in  his  intense  ignorance,  despised  "vain  learning," 
and  generally  began  conversation  with  his  betters 
by  saying  that  where  he  went  to  school  they  never 
taught  a  word  of  "grammar  or  astronomy;" 
which  with  him  stood  for  the  whole  circle  of 
sciences,  arts,  and  lajiguagcs.  He  drove  a  thriving 
trade,  and  was  probably  as  honest  as  the  general 
run  of  shopkeepers;  but  Heaven  help  the  poor 
housewife  that  had  a  drunken  husband,  and 
"  booked "  witliout  mcims  of  paying  in  due 
time  !  His  piety  may  have  been  the  best  he  was 
capable  of,  but  his  godly  talk  soimded  imcommonly 
like  blasphemy,  and  to  caricature  it  is  scarcely 
possible.  Lat«  at  night,  just  before  Christmas 
time,  a  "  brother  in  the  Lord  "  drops  in,  and  finds 
us  picking  and  polishing  up  plums  and  currants : — 

"  You  seem  very  busy.  Brother  Mac " 

"  Pretty  well,  the  Lord  be  praised ! — (A  deep 
sigh.)     Kot  unto  us — not  unto  us  ! " 

"  Tired,  I  dare  say,  with  your  extra  work,  just 

JBOV." 


"  Let's  see,  Brother  Mac 

*  Trumpet?'      Profits    to   the 


-,  do  you  take  the 
Hag^    Pilgrims. 


*0h,  yes! — (sigh) — much  weaxVed\     "Bvil  \t 


Last  number  contains  a  sweet  bit — *  Some  of  the 
Lord's  Gracious  Dealings  with  Miss  Kerenhap- 
puch  Jones,  of  Rotherhithe.'  " 

"  Ah ! — (sigh) — ^I've  been  much  exercised  this 
week  concerning  those  words  *  Go  unto  a  land 
which  I  shall  show  unto  thee.'  The  Lord  seemed 
to  order  and  direct  my  thoughts  to  a  larger  shop 

in  Exmouth-street,  but Willum,  turn  down 

that  gas  a  bit — the  coming-in  is  high.  A  rush- 
light ? — yes,  my  girl." 

"  Please,  Sir,  mother's  very  ill  to-night,  and 
father  isn't  come  home,  and  I'm  forced  to  sit  np 
with  her ;  and  she  says  cotUd  you  let  her  have  a 
half-quartern  loat*  and  an  ounce  of  tea  ?  " 

A  "  brother  "  being  present,  he  cannot  escape, 
but  vents  his  bile,  as  he  hands  the  poor  thing  her 
loaf  and  tea,  by  asking — 

"  Your  poor  mother  goes  to  Church,  don't  she? 
I  hear  they're  very  Armeenian  there ;  I  hope  she 
has  thought  of  her  poor  soid  ?  " 

Mr  Mac rented  a  chapel  on  his  own  he- 
hoof;  and  had  a  congregation.  It  was  my  lot  to 
"  sit  under"  him  occasionally;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, when  no  dinner-time  interfered,  I  have  heard 
him  hammer  away  for  an  hour  and  forty  minutes, 
and  then  finish  with — "  You'll  pardon  me  to- 
night, Bulloved ! — (his  way  of  calling  his  flock 
'Beloved') — I'll  go  on  with  the  subjit  another 
time ! "  Also  he  had  edited  a  hyinnbook,  and 
included  what  he  termed  "  A  pfw  ORiGEffiis." 
One  couplet  of  one  hymn,  supposed  to  be  in  praise 
of  the  Divine  perfections,  I  remembei* — 
"  For  therc*8  no  star  but  what  lie  made. 
Nor  herb,  nor  stone,  nor  tree,  nor  blade''* 
The  asterisk  was  important,  because  it  led  pu  to 
a  foot-note : — 

•"Of  grass." 

Mr.  Mac ruled  his  household  with  a  rod  of 

iron,  and  would  probably  have  quoted  1  Timothy, 
iii.  4  and  5,  if  called  upon  to  justify  himself:  it 
is  very  likely  he  did  often  quot^  it  to  his  poor 
little  wife,  who  must  have  led  a  %vretched  existence 
with  her  **  brute  of  a  husband."  She  looked  as  if 
she  might  once  have  been  a  woman  of  spirit,  but  it 
had  all  evaporated  under  the  rod-hot  tyranny  of 
her  married  life;  and  I  never  saw  her  excited,  or 
vnth  a  colour  in  her  cheek.  I  have  watdied  her 
hcai'th-stoning  the  door-step,  polishing  the  fire- 
irons,  WTinging  a  huge  bed-quilt,  and  wondered  at 
her  bloodless  face  when  she  was  straining  every 
muscle.  Poor  thing !  I  am  sometimes  incUned  to 
think  she  believed  in  her  husband,  and  looked  np 
to  him  as  a  sort  of  divinity ;  at  aU  events,  she  so 
far  entered  into  his  spirit,  and  accepted  his  code 
of  moi-als  concerning  subordinates,  as  to  treat 
me  very  indifferently, — for  which  I  have  long  ago 
\\vft«x:^^  for^ven  hei\ 
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There  were  three  persons,  hesides  my  dear 
mother,  who  contributed  much  towards  making 
my  condition  under  the  "EvangeKcal"  chandler's 
shopkeeper's  rule,  a  bearable  one.  Let  me  re- 
gister grateful  thoughts,  as  they  pass  through  my 
mind,  of  my  tjrrant's  daughter,  of  the  assistant- 
potboy  at  the  "  Robin  Hood  and  Princess  Char- 
lotte,'* and  of  the  assistant-potboy's  widowed 
mother,  whose  Malapropisms  were  never  to  be 
forgotten,  and  whose  copy  of  "Kirkc  White's 
Bemains"  was  thrust  upon  every  comer  for 
perusal, — upon  me  among  the  rest. 

When  I  went  to  Mr.  Mac 's,  it  was  a  year 

since  I  had  seen  Lotty,  and  I  have  now  and  then 
wondered  how  it  was  that  little  Mary  did  not  dis- 
place her  image  in  my  mind.  Real  golden  hair, 
a  clear,  large  blue-grey  eye,  a  nicely  chiselled 
face,  a  high  white  forehead,  and  a  soft  voice  of 
her  own,  had  little  Mary.  She  was  always  watch- 
ing me  about,  and  at  ''family  pmycr"  (such 
prayer  I)  if  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  I  was  almost  sure  to 
catch  hers  fixed  full  upon  me,  vnth  a  childish 
compassionate  interest.  She  was  a  year  my  senior, 
and  her  truly  maternal  '*  Here,  little  boy !"  as  she 
brought  me,  at  my  first  tea  behind  the  counter, 
an  extra  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  surreptitiously 
obtained  perhaps,  or  surrendered  from  her  own 
store,  is  yet  sounding  in  my  ears.  Well,  I  have 
since  thwiked  her  for  that  more  than  once.  I 
never  quite  imderstood  Maiy's  position  in  the 
household,  or  the  quality-  of  the  influence  she 
exercised  over  my  master.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
say  he  was  kind  to  her,  because  kindness  is  a  thing 
you  could  not  couple  Avith  his  name  at  all — but 
he  humoured  her  in  a  surprising  manner ;  allowed 
her  to  come  down-stairs  from  bed  in  her  night- 
gown when  she  was  disturbed  by  the  ringing  of 
church-beUs,  which  affected  her  strangely,  and  to 
sit  at  the  round  table  in  the  parlour  adjoining  the 
shop  till  the  general  bed-time,  reading  or  working 
in  a  taU  chair,  from  which  her  little  white  feet 
and  ancles  depended  very  prettily,  and  much  to 
my  admiration ;  and  I  sometimes  used  to  think 
he  looked  at  her  with  a  lialf- superstitious  expres- 
sion in  his  eyes.  On  Saturday  nights  late,  when 
I  had  crept  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase  in  the  dark, 
tired  out,  and  half- disposed  to  cry,  Mary  would 
seek  me  out,  and,  touching  my  hand  lightly, 
whisper,  "  Little  boy  " — or,  after  a  few  weeks  had 
made  her  familiar, — "  William,  you're  very  tired, 
aint  you?  It'll  soon  be  time  to  go  home,  and 
then  you'll  have  all  to-morrow  to  rest  in."  The 
crib,  or  loft,  or  what-not,  in  which  I  used  to  sleep 
every  night  but  Saturday  night,  began  to  display 
some  comical  attempts  at  ornament,  after  my 
occupancy  was  a  month  old ;  the  only  shelf  which 
was  not  lumbered  up  bore  a  little  shell-basket 
marked  "  A  Present  from  Margate  for  a  Good 
Girl,"  in  which  were  a  few  sprigs  of  lavender. 
Once,  she  told  me  mysteriously,  but  looking  me 
very  full  in  the  face,  with  her  eyes  as  wide  open 
as  possible,  that  she  was  working  me  "some- 
thing," and  then  she  ran  hastily  away.  The 
*'  something"  proved  to  be  a  kind  of  book-marker, 
fnade  of  cardboard,  and  inlaid  with  blue  and 
white  beads,  so  as  to  give  this  device — *'  Dear 


William,  Think  Of  Me."  I  soon  came  to  under- 
stand that  Mary  was  a. pet  with  the  best  and  most 
respectable  of  my  master's  customers,  who  made 
her  little  presents,  and  invited  her  to  their  houses, 
so  that  she  was  a  much  better  instructed  girl  than 
could,  under  the  circumstances,  have  been  ex- 
pected. Her  being  allowed  to  take  so  much 
notice  of  me  I  attributed  to  her  mother's  being 
one  of  those  people  who  never  appear  to  observe 
anything,  and  to  the  curious  influence  she  always 
seemed  to  exercise  over  her  father.  But  so 
deeply  was  the  imago  of  my  little  country 
playmate  Lotty  engraven  in  my  heart,  that  I 
actually  turned  with  a  sort  of  displeasure  from 
Mary's  manifold  displays  of  kindness ;  I  felt  that 
all  my  loving  and  regardful  thoughts  were  due 
to  Lotty,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could 
command  myself  so  far  as  to  make  poor  Mary 
some  small  present  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her 
gifts  and  goodnesses.  Under  the  advice  of  my 
friend  the  potboy's  mother,  however, — and  when 
I  consulted  her  as  to  the  article  I  should 
buy,  telling  her  candidly  the  whole  case,  she 
laughed,  till  the  tears  ran  down  her  fiace,— I 
bought  Mary  a  gorgeous  needlecase;  not,  I 
must  say,  without  some  self-denial  before  I  could 
collect  the  cost.  When  I  presented  it,  my 
blue-eyed  little  patroness  blushed  very  red,  said 
emphatically  "O,  thank  you,  Williwn !" — and 
scampered  off,  as  if  I  had  levelled  a  pistol  at 
her. 

The  assistant  potboy  at  the  "  Robin  Hood 
and  Princess  Charlotte "  was  Mary's  devoted 
admirer  and  slave,  and  had  solicited  and 
cultivated  my  acquaintance  with  ulterior  views, 
when  he  found  his  suit  was  far  fi^m  prosperous. 
Not  deriving  from  the  new  connection  with  myself 
all  the  advantage  ho  had  calculated  upon,  he 
began  to  cross-examine  me  at  street-comers,  with 
a  severe  coimtenance  and  much  beating  about  the 
bush,  to  ascertain  if  I  was  the  favoured  swain. 
Satisfied  upon  that  point,  he  timidly  invited  my 
co-operation  in  a  scheme  for  what  he  vaguely 
and  vigorously  called  "  a  reg'lar  go  in,"  of  which 
I  could  gather  only  the  leading  features;  they 
were,  to  *'  polish  off  the  hold  bloke,"  tie  Mrs. 

Mac to  a  bed- post,  and  carry  off  little  Mary 

vi  et  armis.  Objections  on  the  score  of  moral 
propriety  be  pooh-poohed,  but  he  was  sensible  to 
certain  doubts  I  threw  upon  the  feasibility  of 
his  suggested  enterprise,  and  became  moody, 
thoughtful,  and  solitiu:^'.  On  the  whole,  howerer, 
he  contracted  a  way  of  looking  up  to  me  and 
asking  my  advice,  which  he  did  on  some  yery 
droll  questions : — 

"  I  say.  Bill ;  there's  a  feller  goin*  to  be  hung 
o'  Monday:  do  you  think  you  and  her  could  get 
out  on  the  sly  and  go  with  us,  and  then  I  might 
pitch  it  into  her  as  we  went  along?" 

I  thought  not.  Another  time,  after  a  succes- 
sion of  repulses,  poor  fellow!  he  asked,  "Did  I 
think  if  he  went  reg'lar  to  her  father's  chapel, 
and  learnt  to  sing  'ymns,  she'd  mind  him  ? " 

Again  I  thought  not. 

"  Praps  it's  because  I'm  a  pot-boy :  if  I  was 
to  take  a  more  ^enteolfic  %>i\>»*3^Xk.>^^'TRV'' 
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Gould  not  say ;  but  I  fancied  she  would  like  to 
wait  a  few  years. 

'*  Praps,  now,  if  I  had  whiskers?'' 

Finally,  he  decided  to  possess  his  soul  in  pa- 
tience till  his  whiskers  should  grow,  and  then — 
oh !  Meantime,  he  was  kind  and  consolatory  to 
me,  chiefly  out  of  his  horror  and  hate  of  the  "  hold 
bloke." 

Strange  world !  Here  were  pathetioal  cross- 
purposes,  and  a  tragedy  in  little :  potboy  loved 
Mary ;  Mary  loved  potboy's  Mend ;  potboy's 
friend  loved  somebody  else:  thereupon,  lovers' 
joys  and  lovers'  pains  for  all  four  of  the  little 
actors,  and  life-long  results  for  three  of  them. 

Life-long  !  I  suppose  it  is  true,  that  not  one 
man  in  a  thousand  marries  his  first  love ;  but  he 
who  can  recall  the  dear  dream  of  his  youth, 
without  a  thrill  of  soft,  persuasive  melancholy 
that  leaves  him  dimmer-eyed  and  clearer-hearted, 
would 

** peep  and  botaniso 

Upon  his  mother's  grave  I  " 

There!  my  candle  is  out;  and  the  moon- 
light, through  the  half-drawn  curtain,  throws  the 
shadow  of  the  tall  geranium  upon  my  paper,  and 
old  familiar  things  in  the  room  take  fantastic 
shapes.  0  ye  unforgotten  beloved  ones,  upon 
whose  grave  the  while  cold  light  lies  peaceftilly, 
rest  ye  peacefully  too !  For  I  dso  am  happy,  in 
a  valley  where  whosoever  weeps  is  not  always 
therefore  sorrowful ;  and  the  gates  of  the  death- 
less land  seem  pearlier  through  blessed  tears,  when 
I  press  your  memory  to  my  heart ! 

Tut !  Have  I  never  seen  moonlight  before  ? 
Blessed  be  he  who  invented  domestic  bell-pulls ; 
for  here  comes  another  candle. 

Mrs.  Turrell,  mother  of  Mary's  adorer,  was 
great  in  Kirkc  White,  in  dramatic  matters,  in 
dilaniated  English,  and  in  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Of  the  heavenly  bodies  her  knowledge  was  not 
equal  to  her  apparent  appreciation  of  what  she 
often  told  me  was  the  *'  most  sublimest  of  the 
sciences ;"  but  keen  was  the  zest  with  which  she 
would  talk  to  me  of  "  Satan  which  is  the  remark- 
ablest  of  all  the  planetaiy  orbits  on  account  of  his 
extrornary  ring  and  seven  moons  wliicli  is  all 
necessaiy  to  enable  the  inabitants  to  support  the 
cold  temperament,  being  so  fur  off  from  the  sun." 
And  I  call  to  mind  with  amusement,  though  not 
unthankftilly,  how  when  I  complained  to  her  one 
night  of  some  indignity  received  from  my  master, 
she  gave  me  a  consolatoiy  speech  and  a  penny, 
directing  mo  to  carry  the  latter  to  a  man  in  Cold 
Bath  Fields,  who  would  show  me  through  his 
*'  talisL'iope,  the  niountaiuious  districks  of  the 
moon  which  is  our  Satillitc."  Tlien,  the  poor  old 
lady  knew  a  **dres«er"  at  one  of  the  theatres, 
from  whose  conversation  she  gathered  scraps  of 
tlieatncal  knowledge,  besides  imbibing  a  strong 
admiration  for  the  stage,  and  a  passion  for  recita- 
tion, with  which  last  she  was  at  great  pains  to 
imbue  mc.  She  was  possessed  of  a  copy  of 
**  Enfield's  Speaker,"  and  endeavomed  to  make 
mc  recite  Gray's  Eard,  and  take  Brutus  to  her 
Ciissius  in  the  quarrel  scene.  I  \voi3ld\ie^Tim\ii, 
as  I  thought,  sufficient  emphaais, 


*'  Buin  bciifie  thee,  ruthless  King! 
Coufu " 

when  my  instructress  would  spring  from  her  chair, 
assume  an  attitude,  and  cry — 

*^  Gracious  me,  boy !  why  don't  you  learn  to 
gestulate  properly  ?  speak  hout !    Look  here ; 

Ru-n-in  seize  thee,  mthress  Eling! 

Confusion  on  thj  banners  waits 

Though  fanned  b^  conquest's  cr-rimson  wing, 

They  mock  tlie  air  with  hidle  state! 

*Elm  nor  *Aubcrk*s  twisted  mail. 

Nor  ev'n  thy  virtues.  Tyrant! — 

'frantically,)   There ;  now  my  false  curls  is  do\ra ! 
Ho,  ho,  ho !  you  won't  go  and  tell  of  a  poor  old 
body  like  me,  will  you,  boy  ?" 
^      Or  it  would  be  "Brutus  and  Cassius,"  gtarting 
off  in  this  wise  : —  • 

"Xow  then;  you  stand  there,  and  fold  your 
Jirms  across,  and  hold  up  your  head,  and  look  r^ry 
serious — that  aint  it — you  must  frown  a  little. 
Now !  I'm  going  to  begin — fix  your  heyes  on  me  I 

That  you  have  wronged  mc  dotli  appear  in  thii: 
You  have  condemned  and  noted  Looshus  Feller, 
For  taking  bribes  'ere  of  the  Sardriums; 
Wherein  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side, 
Because  I  know  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 

JS'ow  then,  '  you  wronged  yourself  .'    Bnt, 

when  you  come  to  *  Be  ready,  Gords  !'  go  like  this 
— fix  your  heye  on  the  ceiHn',  stretch  both  pur 
liarms  up  as  high  as  hever  you  can,  and  thai  you 
say — 

•  Be  ready,  Gords,  with  hall  your  thunderbolts. 
Smash  me  into  pieces!*  " 

Perhaps,  I  suggested — 

"  *  hash  me  to  pieces,'  aint  it,  Mrs.  Turrell :" 
"  Praps  it  is ;  but  dash  and  smash  means  the 
same  thing.  Ah  well,  two  heads  is  better  than 
one  ;  I  see  you're  right,  boy.  I'll  have  my  drop 
o'  beer  now,  and  we'll  do  it  better  next  time.  Ho, 
ho,  ho  !     {^Then  hreahing  into  a  song  J — 

There  was  an  old  couple,  and  they  were  poor- 
Fa  la,  fa  la,  fa  la,  fa  lay ! 
They  lived  in  a  house,  an'  it  had  but  one  door- 
Fa  la,  fa  la . 

Ho,  ho,  ho !    Aint  I  a  funny  old  woman :" 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  now  what  **  possi- 
bilities" lay  "  folded  up"  in  this  "  fimny  old 
woman,"  or  to  estimate  exactly  my  own  indebted 
ness  to  her.  ** Inglorious,"  though  not  "mute," 
m  she  was,  I  now  feel,  looking  biick  upon  the  ii- 
duence  she  exercised  over  me,  and  consideiing  it 
in  the  light  of  increased  axperience  and  infomu- 
fion,  that  she  must  have  had  some  grains  of  poetry 
in  her  composition.  Her  lending  me, — as  she  leiii 
t>  very  body  that  knew  his  letters, — ^hcr  everlasting 
*'Kirke  White's  Remains,"  created  a  new  en  in 
my  existence.  Old  things  passed  away,  and  ti^c 
whole  world  around  me  was  arrayed  in  fivli 
colours.  I  read,  for  the  first  time,  and  with  ao- 
lK)unded  eagerness,  of  a  poor  struggling  student, 
^md  the  fiame  burned  within  me.  Often  and  (^n 
have  I  tix>mhled  with  excitement  on  a  Snndcy 
I  aftemoon  over  "Clifton  Grove ;  a  Sketch  in 
\  Vei-se,"  or  a  '^Xetter  to  his  Brother  Neville."  1 
I  began  to  understand,  or  rather  to  auirociate,  the 
's  ^wer  of  words :  I  wrote  venes !  I  deteniiiitf*^ 
\\A\^8rcL^£t«&!i^  %Ski.  Q^eeky  and  LaliB,  and  wbt 
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not  bosides  ?  What  might  I  not  do, — ^what  might 
I  not  become  ?  Until  now,  I  had  been  undecided 
in  what  way  to  employ  my  superfluous  energies, 
— (for,  wonderful  to  say,  do  what  you  will  with  a 
young  constitution,  you  cannot  *'uso  up"  the 
elasticity  of  a  young  heart)  ; — ^whether  to  initiate 
a  great  revolution  on  Hampatead  Hoath,  with  no 
dehnite  object  whatever,  or  to  sail  do^vn  the  New 
liiver  till  I  discovered  a  firesh  continent,  or  to  fire 
up  all  my  thoughts  to  preparations  for  marrjring 
Lotty  by  the  time  I  should  arrive  at  a  mature  ago 
— say  fifteen  or  sixteen.  But  at  lust,  my  fiituix? 
was  clear;  a  new  hope  had  aiisen  upon  my  path ; 
a  distant  glory  invited  me,  and  already  I  called  it 
mine ! 

And  all  this  from  "  Kirko  White's  Remains." 
The  consumptive  student  wrote — 

'•  Fifty  yeard  hence,  and  who  will  hear  of  Henry? 
Oh,  none!    Anotlier  busy  brood  of  beings 
Will  shoot  up  in  the  interim,  and  none 
Will  hold  hiui  in  remembrance.    I  shall  sluk, 
As  sinks  a  stranger  in  the  busy  streets 

Of  crowded  London 

A  few  inquiries,  and  the  crowds  close  in 
And  all's  forgotten  !*' 

He  was  mistaken.  He  is  remembered  gratefully 
by  thousands,  who  know  perfectly  well  that,  his 
poetry  is  feeble,  and  Ids  criticism  and  philosophy 
feebler  still ;  but  who  owe  him  a  large  debt  of 
thankfulneas,  because  he  lived  a  life,  as  well  as 
wrote  fifth-rate  verses,  and  made  a  hero  of  Capel 
Lofi't.  He  is  remembered  gratefully  by  me, 
because  he  changed  a  melancholy  errand-boy  into 
a  glowingly  happy  aspirant  by  showing  him  some- 
thing worth  living  for.  I  seldom  turn  to  his 
'*  poems,"  but  I  am  never  tired  of  the  stiiiggles 
of  the  poor  student;  of  hearing  how  dear  he 
found  tea  and  sugar ;  how  his  pyp  used  to  cheat 
him  in  the  matter  of  candles  and  bring  him 
*\fives;^^  how  he  used  to  "make  two  coats  a  year 
serve,  and  yet  contrive  to  maintain  a  respectable, 
— ^nay,  a  genteel  appearance;"  how  ho  had 
bought  a  "  hair  mattress,  just  as  comfortable  as  a 
bed,  for  only  four  poimds,  along  with  blankets, 
coimterpane,  pillows,  &c.  ;*'  and  how  "  William 
Leeson,  of  Clare  Hall,  at  a  time  when  ♦  ♦  * 
coxdd  not  find  a  single  evening  to  devote  to  his 
sick  friend,  staid  with  him  everi/  evening,  cheered 
and  counselled  him,  gave  him  his  medicines,  and 
put  him  to  bed."  0,  William  Leeson,  some  time 
of  Clare  Hall,  if  you  are  yet  in  the  flesh,  and  this 
*'  should  meet  your  eye,"  know  tliat  you  were 
remembered  by  at  least  one  pilgrim  to  St.  John's, 
Camluridge,  on  a  bright  autumn  evening  towards 
the  middle  of  this  nineteenth  century !  .  .  .  . 

Now,  Dreamer,  on  my  word,  you  are  growing 
sentimentally  absurd  and  regardless  of  proba- 
bilities.  Consider  what  a  number  of  incidents 
must  concur  before  words  of  yours  could  meet 
the  eye  of  William  Leeson.  Let  us  see.  Kirke 
White  died  in  1806,  and  it  is  now — ^Pshaw ! 


It  was,  I  distinetly  recollect,  on  a  very  cold 
Sunday  night  in  November,  when  my  mother,  not 
long  home  fsQm  chapel,  if  os  Mttisg  in  deep  eon- 


Ycrsation  iivith  my  father  before  a  small  fire.  A 
yoimg Irishman,  "studying  for  the  ministry"  at 
a  Dissenting  Academy,  had  been  pleased  with  me, 
and  had  lent  me  **  Butler's  Analogy,"  which  I  waa 
laboriously  reading  in  the  chimney-comer,  by  the 
glimmering  light. 

**  I  am  sure,"  said  my  motlier, — **  quite  sure 
he  hud  better  go." 

"  Well,"  replied  my  father,  "  perhaps  he  had : 
but  *  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.'  " 

**  Willy — ^the  gentleman  who  lent  you  that 
book  has  got  you  a  situation  in  a  lawyer's  office, 
if  you'd  like  to  go." 

Of  course,  I  **  liked  to  go." 

'^  And  when  you  have  time  in  the  evenings,  ho 
says  he'll  help  you  with  your  Latin." 

That  was  the  overflowing  drop  in  my  cup  of 
happiness.  I  did  not  get  to  sleep  that  Sunday 
night  without  tears;  and  tossed  about,  restless  and 
feverish,  till  morning. 

I  had  been  a  whole  year  at  Mr.  Mac \ 

and  little  Mary  had  so  pursued  me  with  kind« 
nesses  that  I  had,  almost  against  my  will,  con- 
tracted a  sort  of  brotherly  feeling  for  her.  It 
was  not  without  hesitation  and  nervousness  that 
I  told  her  I  was  going.  She  made  large  eyes, 
and  turned  very  red.  There  was  a  disagreeable 
pause.  Was  it  far  off?  And  what  sort  of  people 
should  I  be  with,  all  day  ?  Oh,  genteel  pcople|: 
she  was  glad  of  that.  And  how  much  was  I  to 
have  a- week  ?  Six  shillings !  But  then  I  should 
have  to  keep  myself  ?  Oh,  yes !  she  had  for- 
gotten,— I  should  soon  "know"  French  and  Latin, 
and  get  ever  so  much  more.  And  if  my  father 
and  mother  were  going  back  into  the  country, 
where  sliould  I  go  of  nights  ?  Oh,  Mrs.  Turrell 
was  to  get  me  a  lodging  close  by,  and  to  look 
after  lue ;  tmd  mother  was  to  send  her  up  some 
money  when  she  could. 

I  said  !Mrs.  TurreU  would  most  likely  seek  out 
some  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood  for  me,  and 
that  I  should  be  sure  to  see  her  pretty  frequently. 

The  day  before  my  mother  went  back  to  E , 

after  many  counsels,  a  few  tears,  tmd  prayer  more 
fervent  and  solemn  than  usual,  she  said  that  as  I 
should  now  see  more  of  tlie  world,  and  hear  a 
good  many  things — and  lawyers  came  to  know 
strange  secrets — she  wished  I  would  remember 
about  Charlotte  Shorland's  uncle  George ;  and  if  I 
should — ^it  was  impossible  to  tell — but  if  I  should 
hear  about  anybody  whose  history  was  like  his, 
I  was  to  write  home  directly  and  let  them  know. 
The  history  of  this  **  Uncle  George"  was  fiuniliar 
to  me,  as  far  as  his  relatives  knew  it.  Fourteen 
years  ago,  he  had  wooed*  and  won  a  young  lady 

with  a  little  money ;  had  left  E ,  and  been 

lost  sight  of  in  the  great  whirlpool  of  London ; 
had  never  written  to  his  connections,  whose  last 
news  of  him  were  that  he  had  deserted  his  wife, 
and  gone  abroad.  That  was  alL  He  was  a  wild, 
worti^ess  fellow,  and  my  mother's  anxieties  wore 
for  the  wife,  and  not  for  him. 

I  used  to  see  little  Mary — ^gradually  growing 
into  tall,  thin  Mary — pretty  frequently,  as  I  had 
supposed  I  should.  But  I  was  now  placed  among 
people  who  affeeted  Q^tali^^  v&&^  ^fsusS^ssis^^^ 
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degrading  to  carry  a  parcel.  Gradually  I  became 
a  **  pervert,"  and  embraced  tlic  creed  which  is 
summed  up  in  the  word  ReBpectahility.  I  began 
to  look  down  upon  ray  good  friend  Mrs.  Turrell ;  I 
aspired  to  a  better  lodging ;  I  felt  shy  of  noticing 
Mary  M'hcn  I  met  her  in  the  street  in  Saturday 
attire,  carrying  perhaps  some  light  article  of  gro- 
cery whicli  the  eiTand-boy  had  forgotten.  One 
fine  evening,  when  nurabers  of  smart  people  were 
about,  I  met  her  bearing  a  pound  of  i-ushlights 
and  a  bundle  of  wood.  This  was  too  much !  My 
wages  had  that  very  day  been  raised  to  twelve- 
and-sixpence  per  week,  nud — boast  that  I  was ! — 
I  passed  her.  I  felt  that  she  turned  red  in  tlie 
face ;  my  own  burned  with  shame ;  I  dashed  into 
the  crowd,  and  roamed  about  miserably  till  very 
late.  "Wliat  with  self-disgust,  and  what  with 
self-questioning,  and  wondering  whether  Mary 
woidd  drown  herself,  and  what  my  mother  would 
say  if  she  knew  of  my  meanness,  and  how  I 
should  manage  to  say  my  prayers  after  being 
guilty  of  tliat  unkindness, — I  passed  one  of  the 
most  utterly  Avretched  evenings  of  my  life. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday;  and  soothed  by  the 
calm  of  the  season,  and  softened  by  the  ringing  of 
the  bells  all  around,  I  suddenly  felt,  just  about 
church-time,  as  if  I  must  vmic  to  Lotty.  But 
then  I  should  like  to  take  all  day  over  it,  and  be 
very  particular ;  and  to  do  that,  I  should  have  to 
stay  at  home  from  chapel, — which  was  not  to  be 
reconciled  with  my  notions  of  duty  or  my  promise 
to  my  mother.  After  a  long  menttd  struggle,  in 
which  I  remember  I  proved  myself  a  sad  casuist, 
I  decided  to  stay  in-doors  and  write  the  letter, 
which  I  did  in  some  such  stiff,  hard,  uncom- 
fortable, conceited  style  as  this;  not  condescending 
to  translate  my  grand  delectus  quotations,  and 
fully  persuaded  that  I  was  inflating  a  model 
epistle  : — 

;My  dear  Miss  Charlotte, 

Felix  qui  poiuit  verum  coynoscere  cavsas,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  cause  of  my  long  silence,  or  of  yours.     The 
world  around  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  wherever  we  look, 
"  Throughout  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  earth ! " 

I    sincerely    trust   you   arc  enjoying   every   felicity   in 

E ,  and  should  be  too  happ^,  believe  me,  to  sec  you 

once  more ;  but  the  decrees  of  late  are  immutable,  and  I 
cannot  quit  this  bustling  scene.  My  pursuits  arc  now  of 
a  different  character  from  what  tliey  were,  and  my  salary 
has  been  increased  to  12s.  6d.  per  week,  owing  to  my 
translating  some  proceedings  in  the  Koyal  Court  of  St. 
Lucia,  out  of  French  into  English ;  and  to  my  copying  a 
plan  from  a  Deed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  I  am 
sure  you  will  felicitate  me  upon  my  success,  and  will  accept 
thi»  good  intelligence  as  a  substitute  for  an  epistle  treating, 
as  is  usual  in  epistolary  correspondence,  de  omnibus  rebus 
et  quibusdam  aliis.  Will  vou  please  hand  the  enclosure  to 
my  mother,  and  beg  your  father  and  mother,  and  all  friends, 
to  accept  my  best  regards. 

I  am,  my  dear  Miss  Charlotte, 

Affectionately  and  faithfully  yours. 

After  making  this  '*  exhibition  "  of  myself,  my 
sensations  improved  for  a  while,  and  I  began  to 
indulge  reflections  depredator}^  of  Mary,  and 
justificatory  of  my  own  conduct  in  terminating  our 
acquaintance  so  rudely.     That  acquaintance  had 


all  turned  upon  the  mere  accident  of  my  being  an 
errand-boy  in  her  father's  shop  for  a  year,  and 
only  suppose  that  accident  had  never  taken  place? 

**  SolUy,  softly,"  said  an  inward  whisper, 
"  who  tiilks  of  accidents  ?  Your  mother  has 
taught  you  to  believe  in  Providence — and  yon  d<f 
believe  in  it  !'* — And  little  Mary  had  been  very 
kind  to  me. 

Yes,  she  had,  and  I  liad  given  her  a  needle-case. 
And  I  didn't  want  her  ^ndness  either.  I  was 
in  love  vdth  Lotty,  whose  hair  curled  much  better 
than  Mary's. 

'*0  hard,  hard  heart!  for  shame!"  said  the 
inward  whisper. 

Well,  what  was  the  use  of  fretting  ?  The  thing 
was  done,  and  could  not  be  undone.  I  would  send 
her  some  present,  without  letting  her  know  whom 
it  came  from. 

'*Mean,  mean,  mean !  Go,  and  beg  her  pardon 
directly,  if  you  want  peace  in  your  soul,"  said 
my  good  angel. 

That  was  impossible.  "Wliy,  if  I  did  that,  she 
would  speak  to  me  some  day,  perhaps,  with  a  can 
of  oil  in  her  hand ;  and  how  could  I  bear  thiil  ? 
Out  of  the  question  ! 

I  teiminated  that  discussion,  but  could  not 
silence  suggestions  of  a  disturbing  kind  which 
crowded  thick  and  fast  into  my  mind  that  Sunday 
night, — ^a  night  ever  memorable  in  my  history. 
Memorable,  because  it  was  then  that  I  was  forced 
distinctly  to  recognise  for  the  first  time  the  fact 
that  my  boyhood  was  gone  for  ever,  with  all  its 
comparative  piuity  of  heart  and  mind,  its  readiness 
to  obey  right  impulses,  its  uncasuistical  simphcity. 
I  felt,  with  bitterness  and  self-disgust,  that  I  had 
become  a  hair-splitting  trifler  with  duty;  that 
I  could  not  only  sacrifice  gratitude  and  fidendship 
to  a  small  regard  for  appearances,  but  that  I 
could  clothe  myself  in  sophistry  and  defy  con- 
science when  it  pricked  me  for  my  wrong-doing. 
There  was  a  cloud  hanging  between  me  and  high 
Heaven,  and  though  I  said  my  prayers,  as  usual, 
before  lying  down,  it  was  entirely  mUiout  that 
consciousness  that  my  voice  reached  the  Throne, 
which  alone  can  make  prajer  delightful. 

Perhaps  one  ought  not  to  flinch  from  dwelling 
upon  a  period  so  import^mt  to  his  culture  as  that 
of  adolescence, — the  space  between  boyhood  and 
early  maturity.  But  I  confess  that  whenever  my 
recollections  of  that  peiiod  assume  distinctness  and 
life,  I  endeavour  to  put  them  down,  and  to  think 
of  something  else.  Very  silly  things,  no  doubt, 
one  says,  writes,  and  does,  between  fifteen  and 
twenty ;  but  as  I  was,  on  the  whole,  an  earnest 
and  very  industrious  person  during  the  interval  in 
question,  I  cmi  scarcely  see  why  it  is  that  I  turn 
with  such  aversion  from  any  vivid  recollections  of 
those  five  years  of  imdoubted  growth  in  what  vas 
good  iind  desirable. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  the  period  of  adolescence 
is  that  of  aspiration,  and  I  feel  how  pitiftilly  short 
of  all  "  aspiration"  is  the  paltry  performance  that 
has  followed  ! 

(  To  6e  continued.) 
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Christopher  Grose 
Had  a  wart  on  his  nose; 
A  wort  of  a  true  Patagonian  race. 
I  ^hould  make  a  »ad  mess,  if  I 
Here  were  to  specify 
What  was  its  bulk,  its  giith  at  the  base, 
Or  the  height  of  its  summit  above  the  place 
Where  it  grew  from  the  nose  which  grew  from  his  face; 
¥ur  you'd  never  believe  but  I  meant  to  deceive; 
So  I'll  merely  just  say,  in  a  suimnary  way, 
'Twas  a  thing  that  you  wouldn't  see  every  day. 

So  great,  in  shoit,  was  the  size  of  the  wart. 
That  people  were  frequently  led  to  suppose 
That  the  nose  was  the  wart,  and  the  wart  was  the  nose. 

Christopher  Grose,  as  the  story  goc?, 
Was  a  bachelor,  smaJl  and  slender; 

And  he  had  a  heart,  notwithstanding  the  wart. 
That  was  amorous,  soft,  and  tender : 

And  Christopher  Grose,  on  each  side  of  his  nose, 
Had  an  eye  for  the  feminine  gender. 
Christopher  lodged  at  Number  Three ; 

And  the  opposite  house  was  Thirty, 
Which  was  overlooked  to  such  a  degicc, — 

Though  the  windows  were  rather  dirty, — 
That  Christopher  Grose,  while  sipping  his  tea. 
Or  la/ily  lounging,  could  easily  see 
Into  the  rooms  of  his  vis-a-viM, 

Now,  on  the  first  floor,  just  over  the  door, 
At  one  of  the  windows  mentioned  before. 
Often  sat  a  young  lady,  whose  age  wasn*t  more 
Than  about  eighteen,  or  perhaps  a  score. 
Her  eyebrows  were  arched,  and  her  eyes  were  blue. 
And  her  cheek  wore  a  fair  and  delicate  hue: 

Her  neck  was  white. 

And  her  tresses  were  light. 

And  her  glance  was  bright. 

And  her  waist  was  .slight. 

And  her  figure  was  tight; 
And  altogether  there  really  might 
I3o  good  excuse  for  any  poor  wight. 
Who  happened  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  quite 
Over  head  and  ears,  at  the  very  first  sight. 
She  passed  a  part  of  her  time  in  feeding 
Her  birds;  but  verj-  much  more  in  reading 
Tliree-volume  novels,  with  dirty  covers. 
Full  of  the  woes  of  disconsolate  lovers : 
And  this  girl,  with  good  looks, 
And  the  taste  for  books. 
Rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Adelgitha  Snooks. 

Her  father  was  a  butcher  grim. 
Bulky  of  body,  and  stout  of  limb ; 
And  he  had  a  wife  still  stouter  than  he, 
Tliough  Adelgitha, — she  was  slight  and  slim, 

As  heroines  always  ought  to  Im?. 
Tlie  butclier  wore  a  blouse  of  blue ; 
And  down  before,  appcrtnininc  thereto. 
Were  lots  of  small  buttons,  with  nothing  to  do. 
And  his  wife  wore  a  gown,  very  far  from  new. 
Which  once  had  l>een  brown,  but  which  now  to  the  view 
Exhibited  many  a  sluide  and  hue. 
And  as  she  was  given  to  lie  a-bed  late. 
And  her  husband  for  breakfast  would  never  wait. 
And  the  eyes  were  all  bent,  and  the  hooks  were  all  straight. 
The  gown  didn't  sit  like  a  very  good  fit, 
An4  was  often  imfastened  more  than  a  bit: 
Thus  showing  the  under-garments  behijid. 
In  a  way  that  would  shocK  an  over-refined. 
Or  very  especially  delicate  mind: 
And  hhe'd  alwjiys  a  hole  in  the  side  of  her  shoe. 
With  a  dirtyishstocking  visible  through. 
Her  appearance  was  certainly  far  from  neat. 
And  her  temper  was  eipially'far  from  sweet. 
Indeed,  us  I  like  givio;^  people  their  due, 
I  mubt  say  she  was  ramcr  a  bit  of  a  shrew. 

Christopher  long  in  silence  pined 
For  Adelgitha  Snooks.    He  couldn't  Isy 


His  head  on  the  pillow,  in  peace  of  mind. 
For  she  filled  his  thoughts  by  night  and  by  day. 

But  he'd  no  introduction,  and  cooldn't  find 
Any  mutual  friend,  to  whom  he  could  say, — 

**  I  should  take  it  as  most  uncommonly  kind, 
If  you'd  make  me  know^l,  in  the  miuul  way." 

So  he'd  sit,  and  glower,  by  the  day  and  hour. 
Into  the  lovely  Adelgitha  s  bower: 
And  he'd  watch  and  wait,  early  and  late,        , 
For  the  chance  of  a  glance  from  its  fair  inmate. 
Till  to  such  a  pitch  were  his  feelings  wrought. 
That  the  "  butchering  business,"  he  really  thought,  . 
Was  the  most  sentimental  a  man  could  be  taught. 
And  love  and  liver,  and  suet  and  sighs 
Became  quite  analogous  things  in  his  eyes. 
And  he  felt  quite  a  thrill  and  a  perturbation, 

When  he  carved  the  lamb,  or  cut  into  the  ham* 
And  a  fillet  of  veal  always  made  him  feel 
As  if  taking  a  meal 
Of  meat  were  a  sin  and  a  profanation. 

Now  our  hero  most  easily,  one  would  have  thought, 

Might  have  got  at  the  introduction  he  sought. 

By  his  landlady's  means, — and  indeed  he  tried; 

But  the  lady  so  unmistakably  shied 

At  the  very  first  hint,  that,  then  and  there. 

He  gave  up  the  notion  in  utter  despair; 

Perceiving  at  once  how  completely  in  vain 

Was  the  hope  that,  through  her,  ho  could  ever  obtain 

What  he  so  nmch  coveted,  namely,  tlic  bliss 

Of  knowing  the  fair  and  accomplished  Miss 

Adelgitha  Snooks: — ond  the  reason  was  this. 

Mrs.  Tliomasine  Po<lger  (the  landlady's  name) 
AVas  a  very  unpreasantly  lady-like  dame; 
And,  throughout  her  life,  her  particular  pride. 
More  esiKicially  since  Mr.  Podger  had  died, 
(Podger,  tailor  and  outfitter,)  always  had  been  her 
Connexions,  and  aristocratic  demeanour. 

And  people  she'd  meet  she'd  frequently  treat 
To  descriptions  of  Lord  Tom  Bobbery's  seat, 
(Referring,  of  course,  to  his  country  retreat); 
And  in  Christoi)hcr's  room,  hung  up  to  a  nail. 
And  wrapped  in  a  sort  of  a  gauzy  veil. 
Was  a  portrait,  in  colours  more  bright  than  mellow, 
In  a  frame,  not  of  gold,  but  exceedingly  yellow. 
Of  a  very  ill-tempered  and  sour-looking  fellow, 
Who  was  something  remarkable,  somehow  or  other, 
And  who,  Mrs.  1*.  said,  was  her  favourite  brother. 
And  she'd  got  a  great  deal  of  china  ware. 
Which  was  said  to  be  real,  and  dreadfully  rare: 
And  the  house  seemed  to  feel,  and  even  to  share, 
Her  very  genteel  and  elegant  air: 
So,  all  things  couMdercd,  the  fact  that  slie  shunned  her 
()])I)osite  neighbours,  was  no  cause  for  wonder: 
And  though,  now  and  then,  she'd  step  into  the  shop, 
To  purchase  a  cutlet,  a  steak,  or  a  chop. 
She  had  once  or  twice  managed  politely  to  drop 
A  hint  that  with  that  the  acquaintance  must  stop. — 
And  this  was  the  reason  that  Mrs.  Podger 
WouMn't  hear  alwut  introducing  her  lodger. 

At  length,  and  at  la'^t,  after  months  were  past. 
And  our  hero,  i>oor  fellow!  was  getting  fast 

To  lof>k  wan  ami  pale,  and  beginning  to  fail, 
So  much  that  his  landlady  tried  to  j)revail 
On  him,  every  morning  to  drink  some  ale. 

Or  sherry,  or  i»ort,  or  thing  of  the  sort, 
A  breeze  of  ^ood  fortune  filled  his  sail. 
He  was  widkmg  along  the  street,  one  night. 
In  a  very  forlorn  and  discoui^olate  plight. 
When  he  hapi>ened  to  see  two  ladies  alight, — 
One  of  them  stout,  and  the  other  slight — 
From  H  'bus,  an<l  turn  down  a  street  to  the  right. 
Who  can  express  his  thrill  of  delight 
At  this  apparently  common-place  sight. 
When  the  two  ladies,  who  he  immediately  knew. 
By  the  light  of  the  lamps,  to  be  no  other 
Than  the  lovely  Adel?;vtlwkSw3KX%%.^\\L^xBRJi^^ 
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Went  straight  to  the  Theatre  Koyal,  llay- 

Market,  and  purcha-scd  a  bill  of  the  play? 

He  followed,  of  course ;  and  in  the  fray 

And  crush  at  the  doors,  did  all  that  lay 

In  lus  power,  to  get  them  tlurough  the  meUe : 

And,  when  safe  in  the  pit,  he  managed  to  stay 

Close  at  their  sides,  and  was  very  gay; 

And  wlien  it  was  time  tor  going  away, 

lie  fetched  thorn  a  cab,  and  forbade  tliem  to  pay 

A  farthing,  and  altogether,  they  say. 

Behaved  in  such  an  agreeable  way. 

That— dating  the  matter  from  that  very  day, 

To  Adelgitha's  dwelling  he  got  the  Entree. 

4>  »  *  *  * 

Adclgitha  sat  with  her  lover  by  her. 

The  caudles  were  lit,  and  the  shutters  weix;  closed : 
Her  Auher  was  taking  his;drop  of  gin- 
And- water,  and  pipe,  at  a  neighbouring  inn ; 
And  her  mother,  below,  at  the  kitchen  fire, 

Delightfully  dozed. 
No  better  occasion  could  lover  desire : 

And  he  saw  *twas  high  time  that  his  love  were  disclosed, 
If  he  ever  expected  the  lady  to  win. 
Or  some  other,  more  daring  and  bold,  might  step  hi : 
So,  screwing  Ids  courage  up,  higher  and  liigher, 

At  length,— ho  proposed! 

"  Angelic  Adelgitha!"  thus  ho  began, 

"  You  see  a  most  wretched  mihappy  young  man : 

And  you  are  the  Only  being  who  can 

Do  aught,  of  his  life  to  lengthen  the  span. 

Oh,  liear,  hear  in  pity  my  heart-rending  case  ? 

Oh,  list !"    (Here  the  ladp  averted  her  face.) 

**  Oh,  don*t,  MiB8  Adelgitha!    l^ay  do  not  frown! 

If  you  do,  I — I —  If  you — I — *XHere  he  broke  down,) 

Quoth  Miss  Snooks, — "Mithter  Grothe,"  (by  the  way,  I've 

omitted 
To  say  that  she  lisped,)  "  If  you  arc  to  be  pitied, 
I*m  thorry,  Tm  thure.    I  tliant  reprimand  you, 
Nor  frown;  for,  in  fact,  thir,  I — don't  underthtand  you." 
"  Oh  charming  Miss  Snooks,"  was  our  hero's  reply; 
"  You  must  certainly  sec,  witli  the  half  of  an  eye, 
As  its  vulgarly  termed,  what  I  mean  to  imply. 
Believe  me,  Miss  Snooks,  believe  tliat,  were  I 
T3ut  to  say  what  I've  felt,  'twere  sufficient  to  melt 
The  heart  of  a  steam-engine ! "    (Here  he  knelt 
At  Adelgitha* 8  feet.)  "  Oh,  adorable  creature! 
Matchless  in  form,  and  bewitching  in  feature ! 
Say,  $ay  I  may  hope,  not  entirely  in  vain. 
To— to— clasp, — to — to — Oh  ! ! "     (Here  lie  broke  down 

again.) 
**  Rithe  up ! "  cried  Miss  Snooks,  "  Rithe  np,  thir,  and  be  ath 
Quick  ath  you  can.     Oh,  if  mother  should  thee  uth! 
Rithe  up,  Mithter  Grothe!    Rithe  up,  I  repeat! 
I  won't  hear  one  word  till  you  rithe  to  your  feet." 
"  Oh,  charming  Adelgitha,  hear  my  petition  ! 
My  assortment  of  woes  defies  competition." 
"  Rithe  up,  thir,  I  thay.     Oh,  what  a  pothithion ! 
Till  you  rithe  from  your  knecth,  thir,  I  won't  hear  a  word, 
Rithe  up,  Mthter  Grotlie.    Now,  don't  be  abthurd! " 

So  he  drew  a  chair,  with  a  crest-fallen  air, 

As  close  to  her  side  as  he  thought  he  could  dare: 

And,  though  very  much  liustercd. 

At  length  he  mustered 
Courage  enough  to  go  through  the  affair. 
"  Miss  Snooks,"  he  continued,  "  it  may  be  wrong. 
But  my  love  is  so  fiery,  hot,  and  strong. 
That  it's  burnt  up  my  heart,  like  the  crust  of  a  tart 
That's  been  left  in  the  oven  an  hour  too  long. 
If  you  won't  be  my  >vifo,  I  shall  lose  my  life ; 
But,  oh !  what  rapture,  what  bliss  if  you'd  say  I 
Might  hope!    Oh,  Miss  Snooks!    Oh,  Adelgitha!  may  I? 
.  I've  some  houses,  with  grounds,  let  at  capital  rents; 
And  a  thousand  pounds  in  the  'Iliree-per- Cents.; 
And  you  can't  wish  a  more  affectionate  lover,  nor 
Husband.    Oh,  say!  may  I  speak  to  the  governor?" 

His  voice  was  hushed,  and  Adelgitha  blushed, 
As  though  all  her  blood  to  her  cheek  had  rushed. 
At  length  she  broke  the  silence,  «nd  spoke*, 
WMe  Chxiipophes  Alt  m  though  h«  vasiA\  chfilk^ 


"  Oh,  thir,  I  mutht  thay,  I  like  you  very  well; 

But— Oh,  I  thaU  never  be  able  to  tell!— 

I— I  mutht- 1— I  can't!    The  fact  ith,  Mithter  Grothe, 

Ican*t  marry  a  man  with  that  wart  on  kith  nothel 

I  don't  with  to  give  pain,  but  I  mutht  be  plain. 

I've  read  loth  of  novelth,  again  and  again, 

I've  thearched  and  Ive  thearched — but  entii'ely  in  vain, 

To  try  if  I  couldn't  at  all  athertain 

If  their  hcroetli  were  ever  dithfig if,  in  thort. 

Either  one  of  them  ever  had  got  thuch  a  wart. 

Then  thcreth  Julia  Green,  whom  I  think  you  have  thecn, 

Theeth  conthtantly  thaying  yon  ought  to  have  been 

A  Thovereign  of  * Kariemburg,  wooing  a  Queen ; 

And  Peter,  her  brother,  thayth  he'd  bet  a  quart  on 

The  fact  that  your  thumame  ith  really  Wharton, 

And  thometimeth  ho  *  begth  that  hith  thithter  *11  exthort  her 

Friend  to  bo  kind  to  the  thorrowth  of  Wartex' 

No,  indeed,  Mr.  Grothe,  I'm  exthcedingly  thorry 

To  cauthc  you  mortification  or  wony; 

But  Adelgitha  Thnookth  may  pop  off  the  hookth"— 

(No,  I  think  the  expression  was  something  which  luok^ 

And  sounds  rather  better, — it  may  have  been  "lie 

In  the  silent  tomb,"  or  "  expire,"  or  "  die,") — 

"  But  she'll  never  conthent,  Mr.  Grothe,  and  thath  flat. 

To  be  yourth,  unlcth  you  can  get  rid  of  thaC* 

Not  a  single  word  our  hero  said ; 

But  out  he  walked,  or  rather,  stalked, 

With  stately  and  solemn  tread. 
Slowly  and  sadly  the  stairs  he  descended. 
As  if  joys  and  troubles  alike  were  ended. 
But  this  wasn't  the  case :  for  it  happened  that  there. 
Just  at  the  sixth  or  the  seventh  stair. 
Was  a  place  that  was  sadly  out  of  repair; 
And  the  carpenter  hadn't  been  able  to  spare 
The  time  to  mend  it  with  proper  care: 
So,  its  strength  proving  iusufficient  to  bear 
His  weight, — though  his  form  was  light  and  space,— 
His  heels  slipped  out;  and,  unable  to  stop. 
He  fell,  as  the  saying  is, "  neck  and  crop," 
Headlong  into  the  butcher's  shop. 

Now,  of  course,  you'd  have  thought 

Such  a  fall  as  this  ought 
To  have  knocked  from  his  head  what  brains  he  had  got 
But  no:— though  the  reason  I  can't  give  a  hint  to,  it 
Seemed  rather  as  if  it  had  knocked  the  brains  into  it: 
For  the  first  thing  he  thought  tipon  happened  to  be  a 
Very  remarkable  sort  of  idea. 

Now,  though  he  had  never  before  been  attacked 

On  the  score  of  his  wart;  for  few  people  lacked, — 

As  IVIiss  Snooks  really  seemed  to, — good  feeling  and  tact. 

He  was  painfully  conscious  as  to  the  fact. 

To  get  rid  of  the  wart  he'd  tried  all  sorts  of  notions: 

Both  external  lotions,  and  internal  potions. 
And,  again  and  again,  he'd  attempted  burning  it. 
But  had  hitlierto  only  succeeded  in  turning  it 
Black,  and  yellow,  and  orange,  and  green, 
And  all  the  colours  that  ever  were  seen. 
But  lately  he'd  lit  on  a  different  plan :  he 
AVas  reading,  one  day,  the  "Family  Granny;" 
(That  cheap  publication,  with  the  large  circidation. 
So  extensively  know^  through  the  w^hole  of  the  nation,) 
When  he  met  with  the  following  information: — 

"  For  Removal  of  Wabts  of  all  aiz£s  aicd  80KT5. 
**  From  a  butcher's  shop  you  must  steal  a  slice 
"  Of  beef,  which  should  be  very  tender  and  nice. 
"  With  this  rub  the  wart.    You  must  rub  it  twice; 
"  You  should  rub  it  a^ain, — you  should  rub  it  thrice. 
"  Then  bury  the  beef  just  under  the  ground. 
"  (N.B.  It  should  weigh  not  less  than  a  pound.) 
"  The  person  by  whom  that  beef  is  found 

"  Will  get  the  wart,  which  from  you  will  depart* 
"  And  the  place  where  it  was  will  be  smooth  ana  sooiid." 

Now,  I've  mentioned  that  after  Christopher**  tumble, 
Instead  of  his  brains  getting  into  a  jumble, 
A  remarkable  sort  of  idea  occurred  to 
His  mind:  and  that  was  the  one  reftmd  to. 

X  The  lamps  in  the  street  were  shining  bvigfat; 
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Save  only  where  gleaiM  of  a  spectral  light 
Shone  through  the  chinks  of  the  shutters,  on  white, 
Cadaverous  forms,  as  of  murdered  men, 
In  some  vile  and  foul  assassin's  den. 
Horrible  heads  were  grinning  there, 
And  their  eyeless  sockets  seemed  to  stare ; 
And  tilings  that  were  legs  of  mutton  by  day. 
Now  were  ghostly  arms  that  warned  him  away. 

But  our  hero's  head,  as  has  twice  been  said, 
Was  filled  with  his  lately  discovered  idea; 
And,  directly  before  him,  he  happened  to  see  a 
Piece  of  beef- steak, — a  beautiful  slice. 
Thick,  and  juicy,  and  tender,  and  nice. 
He  took  it  up:  he  held  his  breath: 
The  house  was  silent  and  still  as  death; 
Save  ouly  a  mixture  of  grunting  and  roaring. 
Such  as  stout  peoy^le  frequently  cause  in  snoring. 
Carefully  A\Tapping  the  piece  of  beef 
In  his  clean  white  cambric  handkerchief. 

He  was  just  about  to  creep  stealthily  out. 
When  back  in  aflfright  he  suddenly  sprang, 
For  the  street-door  was  opened  wide,  with  a  bang, 
While  the  bell,  from  the  force  of  sympathy,  rang, 
A.ud  the  butcher  himself,  decidedly  worse 
For  liquor,  rolled  in,  with  a  grunt  and  a  curse ; 
Shut  the  door  behind  him,  halted  to  lock  it, 
And  immediately  put  the  key  in  his  pocket : 
Then  called,  up  his  wife,  and  with  tottering  tread. 
Went,  scolding  and  grumbling,  off  to  bed. 

ChriJ^tophcr  crept  behind  a  sheep. 
Slaughtered  that  day ;  and  managed  to  keep 
Still,  till  the  household  was  buried  in  slcCp. 
He  then  came  out,  and  stole  over  the  fioor 
Of  the  passage,  and  out  at  the  back-kitchen  door; 
AVTiich  door  gave  access  to  a  plot  of  ground. 
Used  in  common  by  all  the  neighbours  aroHn<l, 
For  the  drying  of  clothes  and  the  culture  of  bcauj;. 
Cabbages,  nettles,  and  early  greens. 

Now,  when,  still  as  a  mouse, 

HeM  crept  clear  of  the  house. 
Unheard  by  the  butcher,  his  daughter,  or  spouse. 
He  stopped, — looked  around  him, — listened, — unpacked  bis 
Plunder,  and  put  his  idea  in  practice. 
With  trembling  hands,  ho  took  the  slice. 
So  thick,  aud  juicy,  and  tender,  and  nice ; 
And  rubbed  his  wart:   he  rubbed  it  twice; 
He  rubbed  it  again, — he  nibbed  it  thrice : 
Then  fell  on  his  knees,  and  in  a  trice, 
HaWng  dug  with  his  fingers  a  suitable  pit, 
He  covered  it  up,  and  then  hastened  to  quit 
The  spot;  and  after  some  turnings  and  dodgings, 
To  avoid  the  policeman,  got  safe  to  his  lodgings. 

AVcll,  morning  broke,  and  the  butcher  awoke. 

No  better  for  last  night*s  drinking  and  smoke. 

Dull  was  his  eye,  and  his  throat  was  dry. 

And  parched  was  his  tongue,  and  when  he  awoke, 

His  voice  was  between  a  grunt  and  a  croak. 

His  temper  was  never  much  famed  for  amenity; 

And  this  didn't  tend  to  increase  its  serenity. 

And,  as  he  went  down,  he  growled,  as  it's  said 

A  bear  growls,  who  suffers  from  sores  on  the  head. 

Before  long,  Mrs.  Snooks  and  Adelgitha  followed : 

And  the  cloth  was  laid,  and  the  breakfast-was  swallowed. 

;Mrs.  Snooks,  with  her  dress  in  its  usual  state, 

Had  just  begun  pretty  roundly  to  rate 

Her  husband  for  staying  at  taverns  so  late : 

And  he  was  replying  with  sui'ly  words. 

When  liis  charming  daughter,  requiring  some  water, 

To  give  to  her  mignonette  and  her  birds. 

Which  was  every  morning  her  regular  task, 

Stepped  out  at  the  door  to  draw  some  from  the  cask. 

The  vcr}-  first  sight  that  appeared  to  her  eyes 

Was  one  whicli  she  saw  with  exceeding  surprise. 

'Twas  the  track  of  two  feet,  of  an  elegant  size, 

"Whose  owner  appeared  to  have  dropped  from  the  skies. 

The  footsteps  led  acrou  a  bed 

Of  cabbages;  thence  they  seemed  to  thread 

Their  way,  with  a  light  aiid'dttt)i<nif  tread, 


Where  the  thistle  its  downy  glories  shed. 

To  a  place  where  the  overgrown  brocoli  spread 

Its  lanky  leaves,  and  its  seedy  head. 

And  here  some  indications  proved 

That  the  earth  had  been  but  recently  moved. 

A  hole  was  soon  made  with  a  garden  spade; 

And  out  of  the  hole  she  took  a  slice 

Of  beef-steak,  that  appeared  not  by  any  means  nice. 

She  smelt  to  it  once !  she  smelt  it  twice !  I 

She  smelt  it  again — she  smelt  it  thrice!!! 

Then,  forgetful  alike  of  fiower  and  bird. 

She  ran  back  with  her  prize,  and  told  what  had  occurred. 

"  Odds  I  Zounds !"  cried  the  butcher,  "  if  that  an't  the  steak 
That  I  cut  from  the  rimip,  for  the  old  Mrs.  Blake!" 
He  rushed  off  to  tlie  shop. — "  Come,  none  of  your  lingo  I*' 
(^This  of  course  to  hia  wift) — "Yes,  it  is  gone,  byjinyol 
The  chap  must  be  careful  tliat  did  this  here  job,  or  he 
Will  be  brought  to  book  for  a  regular  robbery. 
This  steak  an't  the  whole.    Oh  no,  I'll  be  bound,  it 
A'nt  all  by  a  long  way.    Come,  show  where  you  found  it. 
Tlie  villain!  the  rascal!  Oh,  curse  him!  oh,  dang  him! 
I'll  send  him  to  gaol !   Til  transport  him!  I'll  hang  him!" 
«t  *  «  »  « 

Tlie  hours  of  sitting  were  drawing  short 
In  a  metropolitan  criminal  court 

The  judge,  looking  big  in  his  full-bottomed  wig, 
Had  just  finished  taking  a  comforting  swig 
Of  Madeira,  to  smootli  his  most  tiresome  task, 
From  a  very  convenient  and  nice  litUo  flask, 
Which  he  always  brought  into  the  court  with  him,  aud — 

which  is 
Comforting  also — had  eaten  some  sandwiches: 
And  now,  with  a  smoothed  and  benevolent  face, 
That  looked  well  for  the  prisoner,  summed  up  the  case. 

"Hem!  Gentlemen — hem!  of  the  Jury 

I  really  do  assure  ye, 
That  I  think  your  duty  in  this  case  plain. 
And  it  therefore  would  be  altogether  in  vain 
To  read  all  the  evidence  over  again. 
Now  the  present  charge,  as  each  of  you  knows. 
Is  tliifl,  that  the  prisoner,  Chiistopher  Grose," 
(Yes, — 'twill  cause  the  gentle  reader  a  shock, — 
'Twas  our  hero  himself  that  stood  in  the  dock!) 
"  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  at  twelve  o'clock. 
Did,  by  force  and  arms,  felouiouslv  break 
And  enter  the  shop  of  John  Snooks,  and  take 
Therefrom  a  pound  and  half  of  beef-steak. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  prisoner  Grose,    - 
On  the  evening  when  the  theft  was  committed. 
Had  been  in  the  house;  though  it  seems  that  he  quitted 
Before  the  family  went  to  bed. 
Another  fact  is  that  the  tracks  which  led 
From  the  door  of  the  house  to  the  spot  of  ground,' 
Where  the  beef  in  question  was  next  dav  found. 
Correspond,  in  a  manner  the  most  complete. 
With  the  shoes  which  the  prisoner  had  on  his  feet. 
And  these, — with  his  suddenly  leaving  town, — 
Are  the  principal  facts  in  the  case  for  the  Crown. 
Against  these  facts  you'll  have  to  weigh 
The  evidence  given  by  Timothy  Bray. 
This  witness  says, — *  I  distin.ctly  remember 
The  night  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  September. 
I  was  walking  diat  night,  behind  the  street 
Where  the  butcher  dwells,  who  lost  the  meat. 
Behind  that  street  is  a  plot  of  ground. 
Used  in  conmion  by  all  the  neighbours  around. 
I  was  walking  close  by,  when  I  saw  arise 
From  his  knees,  a  young  man  rather  small  in  size. 
He  ran  across,  and  jumped  over  the  wall. 
In  so  huiTicd  a  way  that  he  got  a  fall. 
Then  he  walked  away  quickly;  but  chancing  to  meet 
The  policeman,  who  then  was  patrolling  his  beat. 
He  turned,  and  made  a  hasty  retreat. 
As  he  then  came  towards  me,  of  course  I  met  him. 
I  saw  him  distinctly,  and  shan't  forget  him. 
The  prisoner  now  at  the  bar,  I  can 
Decidedly  swear,  vhu  not  the  man.* 
I^en  he  says  affain,  when  asked  how  he  knows, 
*  The  moJi  ihailmti  had  a  wart  on  Am  ham  \ 
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A  wart  of  a  size  so  huge  and  immense^ 
I  should  knoto  it  again^  were  it  Jifhj  years  hence* 
Now  you  all  can  see,  just  by  looking  around, 
That  (he  prisoners  nose  is  smooth  and  sound. 
So,  if  you  believe  this  witness's  story, — 

And  I  really  don't  see  any  cause  to  prevent  it, — ho 
Has  thro^Ti  such  a  donbt,  (not  to  say  any  more,)  ho 
Has  thrown  such  grave  doubts  on  the  point  of  identity, 
That,  it  seems  to  me,  the  chance  can  be  little 
Bat  your  verdict  must  surely  be  one  of  acquittal." 

Adelgitha,  wearing  a  thick  blue  veil, 
Which  the  counsel  in  vain  had  tried  to  prevail 
Upon  her  to  draw  away  from  her  face, 
Had  told  what  she  had  to  say  on  the  ca.sc. 
Then  feeling  iU,  and  hot,  and  annoyed. 
She  had  silently  left  the  Court,  to  avoid 
The  defence,— for  the  Counsel  was  putting  a  quiz  on  her; 
And  was  out  when  the  Jury  acquitted  the  Prisoner. 
Poor  Christopher,  heaving  a  sigh  of  relief, 
At  the  charge  of  thieving  the  piece  of  beef 
Having  failed,  was  leaving  the  Court.     His  grief 
Had  made  him  look  ill,  for  his  cares  and  woes 
Had  been  great  ;  but  the  wart  was  gone  from  his  noi>e  I 
Yes,  'twas  gone  indeed ;  and  had  left  no  sign ! 
His  nose  was  as  smooth  as  yours  or  mine. 
Now,  outside  the  Court  was  a  crowd ;  and  there, 
Sitting  faint  as  death,  in  an  elbow-chair, 
With  her  veil  lifted  up,  to  give  her  some  air, 
Was  Adelgitha  Snooks.     With  a  curious  stare, 
Our  hero  was  passing.    But,  oh,  what  a  start 
He  gave,  when  he  saw  on  her  nose  a  wart, 
Of  the  same  appearance,  andjbrm,  and  figure 
That  his  own  had  been ;  butt  if  anything,  bigger  I  ! 


So  great,  in  short,  was  the  size  of  tho  wart. 
That  no  one  on  earth  would  ever  suppose 
But  the  nose  was  the  wart,  and  the  wart  was  the  nose. 


Many  years  have  passed ;  and  Christopher,  cured 

Of  his  love  for  Miss  Snooks,  by  what  he  endured 

From  her  justly  punished  presumption  and  foUy, 

Has  completely  conquered  his  melancholy. 

He's  got  a  nice  house  as  you'd  wish  to  see. 

And  his  thousand  pounds  have  increased  to  three. 

Indeed,  he  has  prospered  and  thriven  through  life; 

And  he's  married  a  nice  little  sensible  wife. 

Who  has  brought  him  a  boy,  and  a  thousand  pounds  more; 

I  So  his  thousand  pounds  have  increased  to  four. 
And  his  wife  calls  him  "  Dear,**  and  his  boy  calls  him 

I  "Pappy;" 

j  And  he's  cheerful,  and  pleased,  and  contented,  and  happv. 

i  But  alas,  poor  Miss  Snooks!    The  wart  on  her  nose 
j  Gets  hi;:gcr  and  bigger;  it  grows,  and  it  grows  I 

So,  the  nose  itself, — having  always  been  small, — 

Can  now  be  scarcely  perceived  at  all ! 

She's  got  bony  and  angular,  scraggy  and  thin ; 

And  her  hair's  fallen  out,  and  her  check's  fallen  in. 

Her  formerly  delicate,  fair  complexion 

Has  become  too  sallow  to  bear  inspection ; 
I  And,  of  course,  she  has  joined  a  religious  connexion. 
'  She  ]n*ofesses  to  care  about  nothing  but  "  facts," 
!  And  she's  given  up  novels,  and  taken  to  tracts. 
'  And, — I  i*cally  don't  know  wliat  more  can  be  said,— 

She's  a  sour,  mctbodistical,  hopeless  old  maid. 

E.  T.  L 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


*TwAS  a  beautiful  afternoon ;  and  tlie  sunsliino 
sported  with  the  ivy  leaves  and  looked  through  tho 
window  which  those  leaves  surrounded.  The  rays 
fell  upon  a  female  head  and  the  fair  one's  neck 
and  shoulders.  The  neck — the  shoulders — were 
fair  and  soft  and  inviting  to  the  touch ;  hut  what 
unhallowed  arm  woidd  dare  to  embrace  a  creature 
80  hright,  yet  modest-looldng,  and  so  comely. 
'Tis  Kate  Finlayson,  the  schoolmaster* s  handsome 
daughter ;  a  good  and  gracious  girl — shy  and  re- 
served at  times,  and  seeming  proud  to  some 
young  whiskered  fellows ;  but  playful  and  even 
ironical,  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  to  her  inti- 
mate acquaintance. 

The  postman  has  just  loft  the  cottnge,  after 
leaving  a  letter  for  Kate's  father,  and  iui  Edin- 
burgh newspaper.  Kate  lays  aside  her  father's 
shirt,  which  she  was  sewing,  and  commences  to  read 
the  list  of  births  and  raarringes,  and  sundry  other 
portions  of  light  reading,  the  pemsid  of  which,  by 
the  ladies  more  particularly,  shows  us  what  lovely 
— what  attractive  creatures  ladies  ai^e.  'VYhat  a 
tenible  virago  must  she  be  who  commences  a 
leading  article  with  the  intention  of  reading  it 
all ;  and  passes  over  the  births  and  the  mai'riages, 
and  the  bits  of  verse  in  the  come^*,  ^md  the  bon- 
mots.  Heaven  preserve  us  from  such  ^  wife  I 
Ere  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  KaWsiAther 
mad^   hia  appearance,   and,  sitting  4o^  «iV  ^ 


desk    gazed   at   her  admiringly.      She  lookccl, 
ho  thought,  while  reading  there  at  the  window, 
A\4th  the  sunshine  playing  on  her  form,  a  thing 
of  exquisite  loveliness.     She  raised  her  head  from 
tLe  ncwspaj)er,  tmd  instantly  her  father  averted 
his  eyes,  afraid  that  she  would  discover  him  ad- 
miring her,  and  vigorously  began  to  mend  his  pen. 
"  Here  is  the  newspaper,  father." 
*'  Kot  yet  Kate — tell  me  what  is  new." 
'iThe  Ciuccn  was  on  Monday  last  safely  deli- 
vered of  a  daughter." 

"  God  bless  her !  but  that  is  nothing  new." 
Kate  skimmed  the  political  news,  and  rapidly 
turned  tho  sheet  round  and  round.     Suddenly  hir 
eye  was  arrested,  and  she  said — "  Stanley !" 

*^  "Well,  what  is  he  doing  in  the  newspaper; 
fiddling   at  some  unlicensed  theatre,  or  carica- 
turing   tho   savam    of   Edinburgh — ^the  clergy, 
perhaps — ^irreverent  colt !" 
"  Father !" 

"  Well,  read  on ;  I  hope  he  isn't !  Speak  out, 
Kate — what  makes  you  falter  ? 

Kate  read—'^ '  No.  de^-Ifope  and  th$  Skr- 
gazer — a  clever,  ambitious  sketch,  by  Henry 
Stanley ;  but  a  mere  sketch,  and  decidedly  de- 
fective in  finish.  This  is  a  grieyous  fault  in  a 
young  man ;  and  besides,  being  his  only  prodnc- 
tiou  this  year,  we  should  have  expected  something 
better  from  such  a  promising  artist  than  a  raw 
attempt  at  Transcendentalism — ^howeyer  (xigintl 
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"  Aye — ^very  good ! — and,  I  doubt,  too  true ; — 
that  liddle  he  plays,  plays  tiie  mischief  with  him. 
When  he  was  a  child,  he  used  to  say  *  Salvator 
Rosa  and  I.'  I  suspect  it  will  now  bo  '  he  and 
Nero' — ^all  pLiy — ^no  study.*' 

"  Ke  used  to  be  a  severe  student,  father" 

"  Uut  very  irregular,"  was  tlie  reply. 
"  Not  so  irregular,  considering  how  much  he 
aimed  at." 

"That  was  just  it,  Kate.  The  foolish  boy 
would  be  poet,  painter,  scholar,  philosopher, 
fiddler,  and  all.  Clever  enough  he  was ;  so  says 
the  newspaper.  But  if  ever  I  wished  him  to 
study  mathematics,  he  would  translate  Greek 
Comedy,  and  v^ice  versa.  Yes,  yes,  Kate,  he  was 
an  incorrigible  hairbrain." 

"  You  were  very  sorry  when  he  went  way,  and 
said  you  had  lost  a  valuable  assistant,"  said  Kate, 
in  defence  of  one  whom,  shall  we  say,  she  loved. 

"  He  was  a  good  enough  assistant — so  good 
that  the  children  would  scarce  listen  to  me  after 
a  lecture  from  him  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 
He  required  much,  very  much  training,  the  boy." 

Kate  said  no  more  in  defence  of  Stanley.  She 
looked  as  if  she  would  like  to  have  the  task  of 
training  him;  but  was  silent,  lest  her  father 
might  guess  her  thoughts.  She  looked  again 
at  the  newspaper :  she  looked,  but  read  not.  She 
dreamed  of  Stanley;  and  then  wondered,  and  was 
vexed  with  herself  that  she  should  think  of  one 
who  had  not  even  let  herself  or  her  father  hear  of 
his  existence  for  many  months. 

At  last  Kate  recollected  that  along  with  the 
newspaper  there  had  arrived  a  letter ;  and  apolo- 
gising for  having  forgot  it,  she  rose  and  handed  it 
to  her  father. 

"Post-mark,  Edinburgh — who  can  tliis  be 
from  r  "  said  the  father. 

"  I  wonder  if  it  is  from  Stanley,"  thought 
Kate;  "but  no — I  know  his  hand- writing  too 
well." 

"Hem!"  muttered  the  father,  "who  can 
this  be — Thomas  Wcathci-stone  !" 

He  had  no  sooner  perused  the  letter  than,  rising 
from  his  seat,  ho  walked  hurriedly  sevei-al  times 
across  the  room. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  father,"  said  Kate,  rising 
also. 

"Nothing,  girl!  nothing!  —  but  —  that  boy, 
Stanley,  is  perhaps  dying." 

"  Dying ! — do  not  say  so." 

So  says  tliis  letter  from  Thomas  Weatherstone, 
a  friend  of  the  poor  hoy's,  who  says  theix^  is  little 
chance  of  his  recovery  unless  he  is  removed  im- 
mediately to  the  country.  Kate,  you  will  look 
after  him,  poor  fellow,  if  I  bring  him  here?" 

"  Yes,  father,  yes." 

"  And  I  must  go  for  him  myself;  for  his  friend 
writes  without  kis  knowledge;  and  says  ho  be- 
lieves that  Stanley, — ^poor  boy  !  will  not  come  of 
Ids  own  accord.  No  doubt,  he  thinks  he  ran  away 
too  hurriedly,  good  lad  ; — poor  fellow !  I  fear  he 
has  been  studying  too  much. 

"  Ah,  he  was  a  severe  student,"  said  Kate. 

"  I  shall  away,"  said  her  father,  "  and  as- 
certain all  about  the  coaches  and  trains,  for  I 


must  start  to-morrow — you  can  give  the  children 
a  holiday."  And  tlirowing  Weatherstone's 
letter  into  her  lap,  he  left  her  to  read  it. 

Kate  read  it,  and  sighed.  Stanley  was  coining 
to  her  again — perhaps  to  die.  Poor  Kate !  she 
sat  there,  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  bending 
over  Weatherstone' 8  letter.  Pair  as  the  creation 
of  an  impassioned  poet's  drcam — she  sat  and 
wept. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  Now,  Maiy,"  said  Weatherstone  to  the  pretty 
little  girl  of  that  name,  "  you  must  send  me  these 
letters  which  your  mother  speaks  of.  It  seems 
to  me  that  she  and  Stanley  are  relatives ;"  and 
then  he  ycry  graciously  patted  the  shoulder  of  the 
girl,  who  shrunk,  however,  from  his  caress.  Sho 
knew  not  why  she  disliked  him ;  but  he  was  so 
different,  she  thought,  from  Stanley ;  and  Stanley 
was  a  model  of  all  that  was  proper. 

"  And  I  shall  go  presently  and  inquire  about 
your  mother's  affairs,  as  Stanley  told  me." 

"  'Tis  very  good  of  you,  Mr.  Weathei^stone ;" 
but  while  she  spoke  slae  thought  it  was  much 
better  of  Stanley  to  put  it  into  AVeatherstone's 
head  to  interest  himself  about  her  and  her 
mother  and  their  affairs. 

"  Good-bye,  ^lary,"  said  Weatherstone,  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  her ;  but  the  little  girl  did 
not  appear  to  understand  his  gesture  :  "  Why 
should  he  shalce  hands  with  me — a  poor  servant- 
girl — and  my  mother  reciuving  relief  from  the 
parochial  board  ?  " — She  looked  at  him  with 
wonder,  and  laid  her  fingers  across  her  own  little 
breast. 

"You  are  not  displeased  with  me,  I  hope?" 
said  Weatlicrstoue. 

"  No — why  should  I  ?" — But  I  hear  my  mother 
calling  for  me — I  must  not  wait.  Sir."  And  she 
nodded  her  head  to  him  and  ran  away,  followed 
by  tlie  eyes  of  Weatherstone,  who  soon  hurried 
oif  to  transact  as  much  business  as  possible  within 
a  limited  time;  thereby  to  suppress  some  inde- 
finable emotions  that  were  fretting  him. 

He  reached  the  City  Parish  Workhouse,  and 
after  wielding  the  knocker  of  the  gate  as  lustily 
as  if  he  wore  a  giant,  forth  came  the  janitor,  with 
a  ver}-  cadaverous-looking  face  imdernoath  a  very 
large  blue  bonnet. 

"  Is  the  Inspector  witliin  at  present?  " 

"  Deed,  Sir — a — a — tlinna  ken.  Sir.  A  raither 
think  no;  hut,  aiblins,  3Ir.  Sprat — 'U  ser  yere 
end.  Sir.     Step  in  bye  there — straught  in,  Sir." 

A  little  paunchy,  red-faced  gentleman  was  this 
!Mr.  Sprat  —  woiidrous  condescending  sometimes 
to  the  junior  clerics;  but  sometimes  very  large 
and  pompous,  especially  to  the  paupers,  who,  by 
the  way,  liked  hiux  very  well,  for  all  that.  Wo 
don't  believe  in  ogres;  although  we  intend  to 
beat  Mr.  Michael  Ajigelo  Thackaway  some  of  these 
days. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Sprat  to  AVeatherstone, 
and  pressed  his  lips  very  -  tightly  after  ho  had 
spoken,  as  if  he  ieared  to  commit  himself  to  a 
stranger. 
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'*I  understand  that  a  Bmall  payment,  by  way 
of  aliment,  haa  been  made  for  some  time  back  to 
a  Mrs.  Oliver,  amounting  to  somewhere  about 
248." 

"Oliver,  Oliver,  Sir,  Oliver — toll  you  pre- 
sently,'* said  Mr.  Sprat,  while  he  seized  a  largo 
ledger,  and  turned  up  its  index  very  furiously. 

''  O'Donaghuc,  O'Reilly,  O'ConncU,  O'Connoll 
— plenty  O's  you  sec,  Sir — ha,  ha,  lia,  ()' — six 
O'Connells,  Sir.  Ah,  here  she  is :  *  Oliver ; 
Jane  Oliver;*'*  and  then  he  repeated,  ^^Janc 
Oliver — 223.  and  28.  make  248.  I  have  found  it," 
he  said,  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  Archimedes 
did  on  making  his  great  discoveiy ;  but  no  more 
about  that  story — 'tis  apt  to  make  the  ladies 
blush. 

"  Twenty-four  shillings.  Sir,  paid  to  Mrs.  Jane 
Oliver.     Do  you  intend  to  repay  it,  Sir  ? " 

"  Kot  at  present,  at  least.  I  rather  wish  to 
know  if  you  have  any  likelihood  of  being  able  to 
recover  j^ayment  elsewhere.*' 

**  Will  you  oblige  mo  with  your  name.  Sir?** 
said  Mr.  Sprat  after  a  pause,  during  which  he 
apphed  his  finger  to  his  brow,  in  the  mode  of  tho 
portraits  of  Sterne,  and  looked  like  (mything  but 
Yorick.** 

**  My  name  is  Weatherstone.** 

**  Christian  name  also,  if  you  please,  and  pro- 
fession, and — "  proceeding  to  make  notes  as  ho 
spoke  in  a  red-skinned  book — '*  I  want  informa- 
tion about  the  lady  you  see,  Sir." 

'^  *Tis  information  I  also  want ;  and  would 
prefer  keejang  out  of  your  books." 

**  Ha,  ha  !— a  good.'jokc— IFa  !** 

Weatherstone  meant  no  joke,  and  proceeded: — 
"  I  understand  there  are  considerable  funds  be- 
longing to  her  husband,  and  wisli  to  know  if  you 
have  got  any  trace  of  them  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  see,  I  remember,  now :  a  cock- 
and-a-bull  story  told  b)^  her  husband,  now  in  the 
infirmary  with  delirium  tremens.     Yes,  I  do." 

"  The  story,  if  you  please.** 

"  Oh,  we*ve  lots  of  such  stories — yes,  we  .have; 
but  we  have  so  many  cases,  that  we  don't  cai*e 
about  litigating  concerning  her  affairs ;  and  be- 
sides, 'tis  a  cock-and-a-bull  story — of  course  it  is. 
We  have  a  law-clerk  here — ^vory  clever — he  ad- 
Tises  us  not  to  heed  her  money-mattei^.  A  smart 
fellow,  our  law-clerk.  You  know,  wo  have  lots  of 
cases,  and  he  manages  them — lots  of  cases  in  the 
Court  of  Session — New  poor-law,  you  know.  It 
is  the  law  for  law — Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

**  And  what  more  does  he  say  about  Mrs. 
Oliver  ?  ** 

'*  0  !  get  up  a  case  of  bigamy." 

**  Bigamy  !     How  so  ?  ** 

**  Ha — ^we  know  everything,**  said  Mr.  Sprat, 
like  another  Napoleon,  **  wedo.** 

"  She  was  once  married  to  one  Stanley — ^mar- 
ried,  you  understand,  all  right  and  tight — ^not 
mere  habit  and  repute — well,  you  imdei*stand — 
well,  she  married  again — and,  you  perceive,  that 
though  her  second  husband  is  dead,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  with  delirium  tremensy  he  is  still 
livings — and  nobody  ever  heard  of  her  first  hus- 
band's  death/' 


'      * '  And  what  of  that  ?  *'  said  Weatherstone,  seeing 
that  Mr.  Sprat  paused. 

**  Well,  Sir,  *tiB  plain  enough,  and  a  most  bril- 

I  liant  idea,  that  of  bigamy,  by  our  law-clerk;  it 

will  relieve  the  Board  of  her,  with  a  vengeance. 

I  You  must  understand  that  we  believe  her  first 

1  husband  is  come  back  again — ^that  Stanley  called 

,  upon  her  not  above  a  week  ago — that '* 

**  27iat,  the  Stanley  who  called  upon  her  is,  I 
believe,  her  son — that  her  first  husband  die^l 
shortly  after  their  marriage.** 

Mr.  Sprat  stared  at  Weatherstone  with  eyes  as 
round  as  the  moon,  and  at  last  said  : — 

**  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  speak  with  our 
law-clerk — ^very  clever,  shrewd  fellow.*' 

Weatherstone  declined  having  any  communica- 
tion with  the  Ic^  gentleman;  and  pressed  for 
additional  information  as  to  the  eock-and-a-buU 
story,  as  Mr.  Sprat  termed  it. 

"I  dare  say  Messrs.  M'Queesh  and  Gibson, 
Srs.,  could  tell  you  something  about  that — 
htU  will  you  not  just  step  into  the  room  to  oik 
lawyer  ?  As  to  the  bigamy  case — fiiith,  I  think 
he  could  manage  it  yet ;  for  we  have  lots  of  cases 
— lots  in  tlie  Court  of  Session,  and  wo  know  all 
about  it — wo  know  everything  here. — ^Yes,  we  do. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Stanley  leant  on  the  arm  of  the  girl  who  had 
tended  liira  in  his  illness,  and  they  walked  in  the 
garden  bcliind  the  cottage  toward.s  tlie  arbour 
which  overlooked  the  stream,  flowing  beautiful 
and  clear  below.  They  sat  them  down — Stanley 
to  gaze  on  the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  Iving  iu 
rich  expanse  before  them ;  and  Kate  to  listen  to 
his  yet  faint  accents,  which  she  loved  above  all 
sounds  to  hear.  For  Kate  now  had  reason  to 
hope  that  the  young  man,  whose  sick-  bed  she  had 
attended  as  only  a  pure-minded  girl  can,  would 
bo  spared  to  be  an  ornament  to  his  profession. 
Much  had  Kate  herself  endured  ere  her  patient 
was  able  to  go  so  far  as  the  arbour.  JHer  dispo- 
sition was  kindly  and  dutiful;  but  something 
more  actiuited  the  giii  than  more  friendship  and 
duty.  Slie  loved  Stanley  dearly,  and  feared  phc 
was  not  loved.  His  thanks  for  all  her  goodnc-ss 
and  sisterly  attentions,  she  thought,  were  too  fer- 
vent and  too  often  repeated  to  induce  her  to  hope 
for  liis  affection.  "  For  if  he  loA'ed  me,'*  she 
reasoned,  **why  should  he  thank  me:  Love 
!  requires  no  thanks,  and  asks  for  none — nil 
,  it  asks  is  love.**  And  Kate  jjeasoned  herself 
into  a  sort  of  belief  that  some  other  must 
have  his  affection;  and  she  though t>  *'WiU 
that  other  love  him  as  I  do  r"  So  she  strove 
to  conceal  that  affection  which  was  the  main- 
spring of  all  her  movements  regarding  him,  all  her 
words  and  her  kindnesses.  She  strove  and  some- 
times, she  thought,  in  vain ;  and  she  would  start 
at  the  soft  tones  of  her  own  voice — ^weep,  she 
knew  not  why ;  and  laugh,  lest  she  should  weep. 
**  How  beautiful  the  night  is,  and  how  rich 
the  varied  colouring  of  the  western  sky.  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  but  never  did  the  sunset  seem  to 
\m^^  ^£t,  so  sad,  yet  lovely." 
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"  It  is  your  abRcnce  from  these  scenes  so  long, 
now  makes  you  deem  them  fairer  than  they  are." 

* '  Not  fairer  than  they  are ;  for  if  our  mood  is 
such  as  can  admit  the  beauties  of  the  world,  to 
ns  the  world  is  beautiful;  and  yet  not  fairer  than 
it  is." 

*'  But  if  the  heart  is  sad  and  full  of  sorrow — 
resting  not  on  grace  and  loveliness — that  heart 
makes  all  things  darker  than  they  are." 

"Nay,  only  'sees  them  darkly.*  The  golden 
tints  upon  yon  group  of  trees — the  vi\id  shadows 
in  the  water — and  the  far,  softened  shades  mellow- 
ing to  indistinctness  beneath  the  gorgeous  sky — 
these  are  the  same  to  all  who  see  them.  *  Beauty 
is  patent  unto  all.'  " 

**And  must  a  thing  of  love  be  lovely.'"  said 
Kate,  musingly. 

Stanley  looked  at  her,  but  Kate  saw  not  his 
earnest  gaze,  and  she  continued — "If  not,  the 
admirer  gives  the  thing  it  loves  a  beauty  not  its 
own." 

"  We  are  at  one,  and  speak  but  with  a  dif- 
ference; and  we  speak  so,  because  I  love  the 
scene,  while  you  but  view  it  as  a  thing  of  course." 

"No,  Henry,  no — I  do  admire  the  scene  as 
much  as  you,  and  love  it  because  you  love  it." 

She  uttered  in  this  sentence  not  more  than  she 
felt,  but  certainly  more  than  she  deemed  proper; 
tmd  added — "  It  is  a  sign — this  admiration  of  the 
scene — that  you  are  rapidly  recovering." 

"Ah,  how  good  you  are,  Kate  !  But  for  you, 
I  might  never  have  been  able  to  admire  again  a 
Scottish  summer  simset.  When  shall  I  cvtT  be 
able  to  requite  your  attention  ?" 

"No   thanks,   Henry — they  seem  to  me  the 

wages  of  my "  she  would  have  added,   "  of 

affection.'*      And  she  faltered  and  blushed,   and 
turned  away  her  head. 

Henry  put  his  hand  upon  hers,  and  was  about 
to  speak;  but,  from  the  fire  which  gleamed  in  his 
eye,  she  thought  he  was  about  to  pour  fortli  an 
ovei-flow  of  gratitude,  and  darted  away  from  liim, 
as  well  to  hide  her  own  emotions  as  to  escape  what 
she  believed  to  be  his  thanks.  She  laughed — the 
fair  dissembler — and  cried  to  Stanley  that  she  i 
went  for  a  flower  to  illusti-ato  the  principles  of ' 
beaut}'.  A  flower  she  did  pull,  and  there  fell 
upon  its  leaves  a  tear  pure  as  a  dew-drop ;  but 
her  cheek  was  clear  and  her  eyes  glistened  when 
slio  ixjtumed — to  find  Stanley  gazing  into  the 
stream,  as  though  something  of  moment  lay  there. 

She  was  seated  by  his  side  several  moments 
ere  he  know  of  her  presence,  and  wlien  he  turned 
to  her  to  speak,  he  heard  the  voice  of  her  father. 

"Ha,  HenrjM  there's  a  pretty  little  creature 
in  the  house,  come  aU  the  way  from  Edinburgh  to 
see  you.  She  calls  herself  "  Maiy,"  and  says  she 
was  sent  by  her  mother.  Wonderful  times,  these  ! 
mothers  sending  their  daughters  a  hundred  miles 
or  so,  to  look  after  young  gentlemen." 

"It  is  Mary,"  said  Stanley  to  himself.  "Can 
anything  have  :happened  to  her,  poor  thing,  or  to 
her  mother  ?  " 

"Mary — and  pretty,"  thought  Kate;  "what 
can  it  mean  ?  " 
Kate  wondered  much  more,  when  she  saw  the 


little  creature,  in  her  simple  dark  dress,  and  heard 
Stanley's  mode  of  addressing  her,  with  a  mixture 
of  familiarity  and  earnestness — "  A  sure  sign 
of  affection  l)etween  them.  Tis  she — 'tifl  this 
pretty  little  girl  whom  Stanley  loves — ^and  what 
right  have  I  to  come  between  them  ?" 

That  night  Kate's  head  rested  on  a  sleepless 
pillow — restless,  jealous,  and  heart-sore. 


"  And  if  it  bo  so,"  said  Stanley,  to  the  object 
of  Kate's  jealousy,  "  you  are  my  sister,  Maiy. 
But  I  shall  soon  be  in  Edinburgh,  and  all  shall 
bo  ascertained.  Mary,  you  arc  under  many  obli- 
gations to  Weatherstone  for  all  this. 

"  Ho  has  been  very  good  to  us — and  we  ha^'O 
now  a  good  furnished  room  to  live  in ;  and  though 
my  father  is  dead,  my  mother  is,  I  think,  much 
better  from  being  loss  x)oor  than  before.  Mr. 
Weatherstone  has  been  very  kind ;  and  it  wa9 
you  who  told  him  to  inquire  about  our  affairs. 


CILVPTER  VII. 

Seveual  months  have  elapse<l  since  Mary 
visited  Stanley  in  the  country,  and  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  Kate.  !Mary*s  mother  is  dead,  having 
depai^ted  from  this  life  shortly  after  seeing 
Stanley,  and  relating  to  him  such  portions  of  her 
own  and  of  his  father's  history  as  convinced  him 
that  she  was  his  mother.  And  now  Mary  resides 
at  the  schoohnaster's,  the  bosom-friend  of  her 
former  rival. 

Kate  learned  with  pleasure  that  Mary  was  the 
sister,  not  the  lover  of  Henry ;  but  she  had  suf- 
fered from  doubts  and  fears  and  jealousies  about  the 
little  fair  one,  ere  she  became  aware  of  thoir  rela- 
tionship; and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  could 
get  herself  to  believe  that  Stanley's  connexioQ 
with  Mary  made  any  difference  with  her  own 
relation  to  Henry.  She  got  herself  to  think  that 
Henry  was  indiifereut  to  her,  and  now  she  tried 
to  entertain  tlie  same  opinion ;  for  she  thought — 
and  thought  foolislily — ^that  Henry  once  viewed 
Mary  as  a  lover — and  so  on,  with  reasoning  ad 
vifiniiftm.  Indeed,  she  was  more  interested  about 
Stanley  than  ever,  and  would  not  believe  it. 
Stanley,  on  the  contrary,  ^vith  masculine  vanity, 
thought  that  he  was  all  the  world  to  Kate — as 
indeed  he  was — ^and  he  loved  h(^r  in  conscc^uence 
of  her  love. 

"But  wherefore,"  said  he  to  himself,  "is  her 
manner  so  altered?  Docs  she  think  that  I  am 
now  in  a  position  to  enter  into  matrimony,  from 
sharing  with  Mary  my  mother's  funds?  She  is 
right,  and  I  must  at  once  ask  her  in  marriage." 

Not  many  days  after  Stanley  came  to  this 
resolution,  Mary  whispered  to  Kate  that  she  had 
some  matter  of  great  importance  to  communicate 
to  her;  and  so  serious  was  it,  that  Mary  proposed 
that  they  should  leave  the  cottage  and  discuss  the 
affair,  free  frx>m  interruption,  in  the  open  air.  80  ' 
the  two  young  ladies  walked  away  to  hold  counsel 
regarding  one  of  the  most  serious  matters  that 
young  ladies  ever 'have  under  their  consideration. 

"Well,  Mar}%"  said  Kate,  "I  wft  \u:^VsKM|,'\sk. 
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this  letter  from  ^Ir.  AVeatherstono  to  make  you 
so  une-asy — who  ever  Ixcard  of  a  girl  feeling 
annoyed  about  the  possession  of  a  lover  ? — and  one 
too,  Mary,  like  Mr.  Weathei-stono/'  added  Kate 
slyly. 

"  But,"  faltered  Mary,  who,  though  now  some- 
what taller  and  more  womanly-looking  than  when 
she  last  appeared  before  us  as  pretty  little  Mary, 
is  still  apt  to  pause  and  blush  when  her  young 
heart  is  in  any  degree  fluttered  —  "but  my 
brother  has  gone  away  so  suddenly,  and  I  have 
nobody  to  adN-ise  me." 

**And  pray,  my  little  palpi  tator,"  said  Kate, 
for  Kate  thought  that  Mary  was  too  easily  fright- 
ened, and  she  took  it  upon  her  to  scold  Maiy 
occasionally  for  her  foolish  fears — "  what  advice 
do  you  require  ?  The  matter  seems  simple  enough 
— just  this :  Mr.  TVcatherstono  wants  you  to  be 
his  good  lady — and  he  is  not,  I  think,  a  person 
to  be  refused,  Mary,  with  his  dark  whiskers — his 
stem  look  and  majestic  air — an  intimate  friend  of 
your  brother  too.  But  certainly,  if  you  do  not 
care  for  him " 

"  That  is  what  excites  me,"  said  Mary;  "  and 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  I  did  like  him  well 
enough ;  but  he  sometimes  bothered  me  too  much 
when  my  mother  was  ill — just  before  she  died — 
and  now " 

"  And  now  you  do  not  know  what  to  do.  It 
appears  to  me  that  if  you  'liked  him  well  enough,' 
you  have  but  to  answer  his  letter,  and  say " 

**  But,  ah !"  sighed  Mary,  interrupting  her  ad- 
viser, "  I  have  answered  the  letter  ali-eady." 

**  What  then !  You  are  quite  an  enigma — ex- 
plain yourself,  Mtuy,  and  do  not  tremble  so." 

**  Ah ! — I  have  revised  him — and  he  must  have 
received  my  letter  ere  this.  Ah  ! — I  do  not  know 
what  to  do."  Here  Mary  looked  intently  at 
the  ground,  and  pressed  Kate's  arm  as  though 
she  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  terror. 

*'  Take  the  matter  more  calmly,  Miirj'." 

**But  how  can  I  be  calm,  and  my  letter  sent 
away?  0  that  I  had  consulted  you,  Kate,  l>efore." 

'*  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  yet." 

*'  0,  I  hope  not,"  replied  Mary. 

"If  you  really  have  a  pai*tiality  for  Mr. 
Weatherstone  he  may  soon  discover  it,  and  then 
all  will  be  well.  Being  so  intimate  with  your 
brother,  ho  will  learn  that  you  now  have  your 
regrets  ;  and  he  will  forgive  you,  and " 

"  0,  yes !  if  you  would  but  acquaint  Henry — 
for  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  him  myself." 

"All,  Mary,  I  can  hold,  I  doubt,  no  communi- 
cation with  your  brother  on  such  a  subject  as 
this." 

"  Why  ?  tdl  me." 

"  As  you  have  refused  Mr.  Weatherstone,  so  1 
have  refused  your  brother,  and,  like  you,  have 
done  so  with  regret.  But  yesterday  I  answered 
him  no  /  though  I  felt, — but  I  need  not  tell  you 
my  feelings,  for  they  have  vacillated  for  many, 
many  months.  I  refused  him,  tliinking  he  wished 
to  take  me,  not  from  affection,  but  from  gratitude." 

"You  have  mistaken  Henry.  I  am  sure  he 
loved  you ;  and  long  before  I  knew  or  saw  you,  I 
2mve  heard  him  sing  about  you,  ouA  ^quy  e^e^,' 


and  a  great  deal  more  beside,  when  he  lived  up 
in  the  garret,  and  I  was  the  servant." 

"  Then  how  wretched  I  am." 

"AVhatshall  wedo?" 

"  How  foolish  we  have  been !  You  may,  how- 
ever, yet  be  mamed  to  Weatherstone ;  but  Henry 
— 0,  Henry  will  start  off*  to  Rome,  and  we  shall 
see  him  no  more.  Perhaps  he  will  return  with  a 
beautiful  Italian  for  a  wile.  He  will  not  speak 
to  me  again." 

The  two  fair  girls  seemed  about  to  throw  them- 
selves into  each  other's  arms,  and  thus  weep  out 
their  sorrows,  when  the  presence  of  the  school- 
master prevented  them.  His  voice  was  heard 
calling  "  Kate,  Kate ! — Mar}%  Mary  !  where  are 
you  ? — always  out  of  the  way  when  wanted,  of 
coiurse. " 

"  Here,  father." 

"  Come  along,  then,  will  ye !  Lady  Somenjct 
is  in  the  house, — come  herself  to  see  what  is  the 
matter  with  Stanley,  that  he  should  have  left  her 
portrait  unfinished." 

"0,"  said  Maiy,  "I  have  a  letter  of  apolo^' 
from  Henry  to  her,"  and  she  ran  away  to  deliver 
it,  while  tlie  schoolmaster  continued — "^Tiat 
can  have  taken  away  Henry  so  suddenly?  itntl 
what's  the  matter  with  you,  Kate,  you  look  very 
foolish;  speak,  will  ve  !  " 

"  0,  father!  " 

"  Kate,  I  am  not  displeased ;  but  say,  if  vou 
are  ill." 

"  I  do  not  know,  but " 

"  That's  very  odd,  *  but !  '    Come  along,  then.\ 


CilArTER  Vlll. 

Weatiikhstoxk  must  be  in  a  sad  state.  He  l^ 
compelled  to  find  consolation  for  his  afflictions  by 
committing  his  tlioughts — his  passions — to  papiT. 
He  looks  now  at  an  open  letter  before  him,  then 
ho  presses  his  brow  with  his  left;  himd,  meditates 
in  the  most  lachrj^mose  style  imaginable,  ami 
then,  alas !  he  writes  in  measured  lines. 

Tlie  door  of  his  room  was  opened,  and  Stanley 
entered;  but  Weatherstone  was  too  much  absorbed 
in  his  melancholy  cogitations  to  be  aware  of  the 
presence  of  any  one,  till  the  intruder  spoke. 

"  Weatherstone  ! — what — asleep !  " 

"  Ah,  Stanlc)-,  God  bless  yo — how  are  ye:  " 
Ere   Stanley  had    time   to   reply,   WeatliLrstone 
continued,  "  I  hope  you  left  Miss  Finlayson  very 
well,  and  her  father." 

"Very  weU." 

"And  J/an/.i'" 

"Thank  you — still  a  little  the  worse  of  her 
mother's  death — it  shook  hjeh  considerably." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Weatherstone  momnfiilly, 
"tliat  explains  it." 

"  Explains  what — ^liow — eh  ?  You  are  un- 
usually serious." 

"  You  shall  know  hereafter." 

"  Something  terrible,  no  doubt,  if  too  good  to 

be  told  at  present — very  terrible — ^verses  here, 

\\fto^\ft^TL^lalnit — ha!  let  me  see  them."    But 
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Weatliorstone  quickly  took  the  lines   and  the 
letter  and  placed  them  in  his  pocket. 

"  I  an^  glad  to  see  you  are  touched  at  last,  and 
wonder  who  the  fair  one  is.  You  will  now  be 
able  to  understand  mo,  and  perhaps  assist  mo  in 
my  present  difficulty." 

"  Assist  you ! — I  understand  you  have  become 
quite  -Nvise  of  late,  and  have  at  last  come  down  to 
common  sense." 

**  No  doubt  I  have  now  got  sense  enough  to 
attend  more  to  pecuniary  matters — to  give  up 
day-dreaming,  to  make  money  by  painting  por- 
traits, and  endeavour  to  become  a  respectable 
member  of  society,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing : 
hut,  faith,  I  fear  a  relapse :  she  for  whom  I  have 
done  this,  Tvill  neither  have  me,  nor  my  money, 
nor  my  '  common  sense.'  " 

"  You  do  not  mean  Miss  Finlayson — Kate  ?" 

"  That  I  do." 

**I  thought  that  man  was  never  so  beloved  by 
woman  as  you  were  by  that  girl;  and,  not  an 
hour  ago,  wished  I  were  as  sure  of  another  as 
you  were  of  her." 

"  So  thought  I ;  and  now  don't  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry  at  my  own  vanity." 

"  You  take  it  wonderfully  coolly." 

'*  I  am  wise  now,  you  know.  Had  it  happened 
a  year  ago,  I  would  have  died,  most  likely,  like 
alloman,  or  taken  to  fiddling  and  drinkingfor  life." 

"  The  affair  has  been  blundered  somehow." 

"  Doubtless — the  greatest  bhmder,  my  asking 
her  to  many  me.  What  in  the  world  could 
induce  me  to  think  of  such  a  thing!  Me,  a 
miserable  artist,  and  she! " 

"  You  have  not  en-ed,  I  think,  in  asking  her, 
but  in  your  mode  of  asking." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  Stanley  spoke — 
"  I  did  ask  her,  vain  as  I  was,  as  though  I  did  it 
for  pity — and  that's  it.  She  refused  me, — and 
wn-ed  me  right.  But,  Weatherstone,  suppose 
she  does  not  dislike  me — you  might  communi- 
cate with  Mar\',  and  then " 

"  With  Mary ! — ^no — not  on  such  a  subject." 

*'  A\Tiy  so  ?" 

**  You  do  not  know  what  you  ask  me  to  do. 
llead  this  letter,  and  it  will  explain." 

Stanley  read  the  long  letter  which  Weather- 
stone  handed  to  him. 

"  This  is  as  obscure  to  me  as  the  letters  of 
Tiberius  might  be.  A  specious  epistle  enough, 
but,  what  it  aims  at,  seems  mysterious." 

**  I  asked  her  to  marry  me,  and  that's  the 
reply." 

"This  is  blunder  No.  2.  But^  how — do  tou 
care  for  Mary?" 

*'  'Tis  too  true." 

"  I  should  not  have  believed  it — nor  have  be- 
lieved the  little  creature  would  have  had  courage 
tnough  to  write  such  a  letter.  I  begin  to  suspect 
that  the  two  girls  have  entered  into  a  solemn 
league  and  covenant  to  refuse  us —  But,  no — 
what's  to  be  done  ?     Aye,  there's  the  rub." 

*'  You  were  often  rich  in  resources  after  get- 
ting into  scrapes;  can  your  genius  not  assist  us?" 

"  I  wish  I  had  my  fiddle,  to  brighten  my  intel- 
ligence." 


"  Let  us  have  wine." 

*'Nay,  whiskey,  if  we  must  diink.  I  have  not 
forgot  my  garret — and  'Ah — ya —  Vaterland.  0, 
mein  Gottf'' 

So,  over  their  toddy,  Stanley  and  Weatherstone 
planned  how  they  should  respectively  invade  the 
hearts  of  Kate  and  Mary ;  while  Kate  and  Mary 
were  thinking  and  sighing  about  similar  matters. 


Three  months  passed,  and  weary  months  they 
were  to  all  the  interlocutors  of  this  comic  story — 
the  schoolmaster  experiencing  the  weariness  as 
much  as  any  of  them;  for  he  seemed  to  think 
that  liis  household  affairs  were  **all  going  to  the 
mischief,"  as  he  sometimes  said  to  Kate;  and 
Kate  thought  so  too,  and  did  all  she  could  to  pre- 
vent it.  But  she  could  not  be  good-humoured, 
nor  appreciate  her  father's  jokes,  nor  sing,  nor 
laugh,  nor  be  what  she  used  to  be,  though  she 
tried  it ;  and  as  for  Mary,  she  behaved  very  fool- 
ishly, laughing  and  weeping  to  the  displeasure  of 
both  Kate  and  her  father,  who  once  or  twice  bade 
her  dry  her  tears  imtantly ;  and  moreover  acted 
very  cavalierly  towards  a  young  man  who  some- 
times came  to  see  Kate,  tilough  Kate  gave  him 
no  encouragement;  the  schoolmaster  believing 
that  the  young  man  it  was  who  caused  pretty 
little  Mary  to  cry  so. 

Kate  and  !Mary  took  long  walks,  and  had  long 
consultations  about  the  future ;  and,  the  more 
they  walked  and  consulted,  the  sadder  they  grew. 
At  last,  during  one  of  these  wolks,  a  sight,  dear 
unto  them  as  sunshine  to  the  prisoner,  somewhat 
relieved  their  sorrow; — 'twas  the  appearance  of 
Stanley  and  Weatherstone. 

"Yonder  is  my  brother,"  cried  Mary,  "and 
^Ir.  Weatherstone." 

"You  dream,  Marj^,"  said  Kate,  whose  eye- 
sight was  not  so  good  as  her  friend's. 

"  It  is  tliey — do  you  not  know  Mr.  Weather- 
stone's  long  strides.  1  cannot  meet  tliem — shall 
we  turn  back?" 

"  No,  Mary — you  are  foolish  :  if  it  be  they, 
we  should  be  happy  to  meet  them." 

We  shall  not  describe  tlie  meeting,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  are  not  qualified  to  do  so. 
That  night,  however,  Stanley  had  a  long  private 
conversiition  with  Kate's  father,  during  which 
tho  schoolmaster  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
should  lose  his  daughter ;  but  with  much  resig- 
nation concluded  his  eulogy  of  her  virtues  with 
these  words :  "  and  now  that  you  have  won  her, 
you  may  wed  her,  witli  all  my  heart." 

He  warmly  pressed  Stanley's  hand,  who  left 
the  room  somewhat  aftbcted,  and  more  in  love  with 
Kate  than  ever.  So  soon  as  he  saw  Mr.  Weather- 
stone, the  latter  said  : — "  Have  you  any  objections 
to  me  as  a  brother-in-law,  Stanley  ?" 

Stanley  replied,  "I  must  repeat  the  words  I 
have  just  heard  :  *  now  that  you  havo  won  her, 
you  may  wed  her,  with  all  my  heart.'  " 

The    schoolmaster    was    beside     them,     and 
Weatherstone  was  so   overjoyed  that  he   must . 
needs  quote  Latin  to  him. 

"  Arcades  ambo," — and  was  proceeding,  but  the 
old  man  said : 
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*'  Aye  aye,  young  men,  ye  are  cuddies  amho.  But 
here  come  the  lassies — dicy  have  not  looked  so 
well  for  many  days.  How  pretty  Mary  is,  and 
Kate  how  beautiful."  The  good  man  had  never 
said  as  much  of  his  daughter  before.     And  that 


night  these  five  persons  were  very  happy  and 
hiughed  openly  at  each  other  beyond  measure, 
turning  all  their  late  miseries  to  humour,  and 
smiling  at  each  other  as  only  happy  and  good 
sort  of  people  can. 


THE    CAMPAIGN    OF    1854. 


*' They'll  have  them,  Sir." — In  the  month  of 
June  last,  we  think  it  was,  that  Ave  were  thus 
accosted,  one  Sunday  morning.  AVe  were  our- 
selves on  the  way  to  Cliurch,  and  spying  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  an  acquaintance  moving 
in  an  opposite  direction,  were  about  to  make  a 
sign  to  him  exhortatory  of  attention  to  Dominical 
duties,  when  he  crossed  over  at  a  bound,  and 
arrested  the  impending  admonition  with  these 
words — "They'll  have  them,  Sir;  depend  upon 
it,  they'll  have  them."  So  emphatic  and  decisive 
was  the  tone  in  wliich  this  was  uttered,  that  we 
felt  convinced  for  an  instant  that  tlu^y  would  have 
them — whatever  the  acquisition  miglit  be,  or 
whoever  they  who  were  to  attempt  it.  But  in 
another  second  the  spirit  of  inquiiy  got  the  better 
of  our  confidence.  **  "Who'U  have  ?"  we  iisked ; 
**  what  will  they  have  r"  "  AYhy,  those  two 
fleets,  to  be  sure :  the  Allies  will  have  them. 
Oh,  yes,  depend  upon  it,"  continued  our  friend. 
**  My  father  was  a  Russian  merchant,  and  diuing 

the  great  war "     "With  all  our  respect  for  the 

Service  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  are  bound 
to  confess  that  its  claims  upon  our  devotion  never 
appeared  more  urgent  than  at  this  moment ;  and, 
intimating  our  apprehension  of  arriving  in  mid- 
Psalms,  we  excused  ourselves  to  our  worthy 
acquaintance,  and  hastened  pew-ward.  TVe  have 
never  since  stumbled  upon  the  good  gentloiuan 
whose  confidence  was  then  so  strong,  to  know 
what  vicissitudes  it  has  undergone,  if  any.  His 
l)rodiction  has,  certainly,  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 
Perhaps  the  half  of  it  may  be  realised  ere  this  is 
printed ;  and  in  that  case,  we  expect  a  visit  from 
him.  But  as  the  year  draws  to  a  close,  we  call 
to  mind  that  emphatic  expression  of  a  confidence, 
Bhai'cd,  imdoubtedly,  by  the  great  majority  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects ;  and  we  ask,  how  stands  the 
account  between  expectation  and  accomplishment? 
'Hie  question,  naturally,  extends  to  the  general 
aspect  of  this  first  yciir  of  War. 

For  now,  after  two  score  years  of  peace,  we 
are,  in  all  probability,  touching  the  close  of  the 
first  campaign  of  what  we  were  told  by  an  autho- 
rity in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  to  be  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  arduous  conflicts  in  which  this 
coimtry  was  ever  engaged ;  of  what  may  become 
in  a  few  months  more  a  general  European  war ; 
of  what  will,  not  unlikely,  be  the  war,  par 
fxccllence,  of  the  latter  hidf  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Yes;  that,  to  appearance,  dwarfish 
dispute  between  Latin  and  Greek  religionists, 
livalling  for  privileges  and  possessions,  quarrelling 
for  the  keeping  of  keys,  guarding  of  grots, 
charge  of  chapels,  and  care  of  cupoVa»,\xaa  ^onmlV^Iq^^^ 


to  the  stature  of  a  gigantic  contest  between 
mighty  empires.  From  a  comeor  of  Syria  the 
spark  has  lighted  on  a  mass  of  materialB  which 
have  already  furnished  a  blaze  sufficiently  ap- 
palling; and  the  extension  of  the  conflagration 
menaces  at  the  least  a  quarter  of  the  world.  Of  the 
affairs  of  the  preceding  year  we  have  nothing  to 
say  but  that  we  dissent  from  two  opinions  enter- 
tained respecting  them.  We  neither  agree  with 
those  who  think  that  war  could  have  been  saMj 
avoided ;  nor  with  those  who  think  that  it  was 
not  declared  soon  enough.  Wc  cannot  believe 
that  wo  could  have  evaded  this  contest,  without 
lending  oiu-selves,  by  such  abstinent  attitude,  to 
the — at  least — pai'tiid  dismemberment  of  Turkey; 
if  not  to  tho  execution  of  more  complete  con- 
quests. Admitting — w^hat  we  utterly  deny — the 
right  of  Eussia  to  seize  ^^  material  guarantees,*' 
who  can  believe  that  there  would  ever  have 
been  a  restitution  of  them  ?  Who  can  ignore  the 
menacing  attitude  of  Menschiko£^  and  the  prepara- 
tions at  Sebastopol,  and  the  practicability  of  a 
passage  to  the  Bosphorus,  joined  with  a  rising  of 
the  Greek  population?  Who  would  have  an- 
swered for  the  consequences,  had  we  chosen  to 
let  things  take  their  course?  Again,  had  wnr 
been  declared  before  every  moans  of  peace  had 
been  exhausted,  our  moral  position  would  have 
been  less  elevated  than  that  wo  now  occupy. 
Nor  is  tliis,  even  in  its  material  cflects,  a  shght 
consideration.  In  other  centuiies  it  might  liavi- 
been  so ;  but  in  this,  when  not  the  chancellerif-s 
of  Governments  alone,  but  also  the  judgment*  of 
peoples,  are  to  be  appealed  to,  the  importance  of 
right,  in  determining  might,  is  vastly  enhanced. 
Moreover,  had  this  country  drawn  the  sword,  he- 
fore  securing  an  alliance  commensurate  with  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  tho  enterprise,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  tho  oflbrt  would  not 
have  been  more  chivalrous  than  effectual;  and, 
we  will  add,  had  we  not  secured  the  alliance  of 
the  very  Power  now  allied  with  us,  we  should, 
by  running  the  risk  of  its  hostility  (for,  notwith- 
standing the  original  quarrel  between  Latin  and 
Greek  Protectors,  there  is  no  saying  what  might 
have  been  the  strength  of  temptation  to  france, 
when  once  the  contest  had  been  engaged  aingk^- 
lianded  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia),  we 
should,  we  say,  have  run  the  risk  of  a  still  more 
formidable  foe  added  to  the  one  already  b^ore 
us. 

That  alliance,  then,  secured — and  we  owe  a  cer- 
tain homage  to  the  address  of  the  British  GoTcn- 
ment  on  that  score — war  was  declared,  and  the 
Uken  which,  we  presume,  induced  our  con- 
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iident  friend  to  declare  with  such  emphafiis  that 
"  they  would  liave  them." 

A  fiiturc  historian  of  this  war,  after  narrating 
its  origin  and  glancing  at  the  diplomatic  discus- 
sions which  prcluded  to  it,  may  bo  supposed  to 
bring  the  occidental  confederates  into  action  some- 
thing after  this  fashion : — **  The  "Western  Allies, 
then,  while  taking  measures  for  the  protection  of 
the  Porte  from  imminent  danger,  resolved  to 
stiike  a  vigorous  blow  at  each  extremity  of  the 
Czar*s  Empire — the  chief  seats  of  his  aggressive 
power." 

It  is,  we  arc  prepared  to  admit,  no  unnatural 
consequence  of  a  long  Peace  that  impatience 
should  be  manifested  for,  and  hasty  judgments 
formed  on,  the  march  of  events  in  an  opening 
war.  Neither  queiiilousness  nor  criticism — from 
incapables  as  from  c^pables — has  been  silent 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  war,  maritime  or  mili- 
tary, in  the  Baltic,  in  the  Mack  Sea;  in  Bul- 
garia, in  the  Ciimea.  It  is  not,  however,  in  a 
professional  jwint  of  view  nlonc  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Allied  forces  should  be  considered. 
Their  actions  should  also  be  viewed  as  part  and 
parcel  of  a  whole :  viewed  in  their  relation  to  the 
movements,  their  bearing  upon  the  politics  of 
others:  viewed  vnth  reference  to  their  effect 
upon  the  objects  of  the  war.  In  one  quarter,  we 
cannot  protend  that  they  have  failed  in  their 
purpose  or  fallen  short  of  their  efficiency:  in 
another,  wo  cannot  speak  of  them  in  terms  of 
much  pride  or  satisfaction. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  informed 
to  judge  of  the  circumstances  that  have  impeded 
a  more  vigorous  action  on  tlie  part  of  the  com- 
bined fleets  in  the  Baltic.     Of  certain  lets  and  j 
hindrances  wo  are  aware ;   but  much  more,  and  i 
much  more  minute  information  is  wanted,  to  satisfy  ! 
us  why  the  finest  naval  armament  that  ever  left ! 
these  shores,  joined  with  the  magnificent  naval  | 
forces  of  our  ally,  should  return  with  such  scanty  i 
laurels ;  why  the  name  loudest  trumpeted  since  1 
the  days  of  Nelson,  in  our  naval  histoiy,  has  in-  j 
scribed  itself  on  no  greater  troi)hy  than  the  bat-  j 
tered  walls    of   Bomarsimd.      Granted — though 
with  no  great  strength  of  conviction  on  our  part — 
that  the  results  of  the  campaign  in  tlie  J^altic  have 
been  "  solid"  (as  we  are  told  they  have  been)  as 
far  as  "they  go,    we  are  not  satisfied  that  they' 
might  not  have  gone  further ;  and,  considering  the 
pomp  of  our  superb  fleef  s  departure,  we  cannot 
but  feel  disappointed  that  they  have  not  been  bril- 
liant as  well  as  solid.     The  blockade  of  all  the 
Russian  ports,  and  the  consequent  stoppage  to  her 
commerce  (except  where  aided  by  Prussian  con- 
nivance) ;    the  destruction  of  that  fortress  where 
the  flag  of  Musco^'y  flaunteil — ^^ve  might  almost 
say,  under  the  windows  of  the  Swedish  capital ; 
and  where  the  foundation  liad  been  already  laid 
for   establishments  designed  to  confirm  Russian 
supremacy  in  that  inland  sea — these  are  subjects 
of  congratulation,  no  doubt ;   but  they  are  rcsults 
neither  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  our  pre- 
parations, nor  effected  by  any  very  great  effort. 

Nor  are  thc^se  beneficial  results  unbalanced  by 
defective  ones  in  the  allied  campaign  beyond  the 


Sound.  If  Bomarsund  is  razed,  Cronstadt  and 
Sweaborg  still  stand  where  they  did  :  if  the  fa- 
vourable dispositions  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  to 
**  my  brother-in-law's"  policy  have  been  overawed 
by  the  presence  of  the  allied  fleets  in  the  Baltic, 
its  treacherous  complicity  with  Russian  trade 
has  not  been  duly  punished.  If  the  jimction  of . 
Prussian  arms  with  the  Czar  has  been  in  any  way 
hindered,  that  of  Swedish  with  the  Allies  has  noik 
been  secured.  If  the  Aland  Isles  have  been 
emancipated,  Finland  has  not  been  un-Russianized. 
The  Czar's  sail-of-the-lino  have  been  shut  up,  not 
captured :  his  prestige  in  that  arm  damaged ;  his 
power  not  destroyed.  At  the  return  of  our  fleets 
the  trade  of  the  coasts  will  probably  resume  much 
of  its  activity.  AVe  know  not  what  should  hinder 
a  re-occupation  of  the  Isles  of  Aland ;  even  the 
Czar's  men-of-war  may  come  out,  long  before  we 
can  be  there  to  shut  them  in ;  re-appear  in  those 
seas  with  a  '*Here  we  arc  again"  sort  of  air; 
and — keep  up  this  Imperial  game  of  bo-peep  for 
— we  know  not  how  many  successive  seasons  ; 
while  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  barren 
satisfaction  of  being  too  formidable  to  be  faced— 
a  mere  periodical  promenade  of  our  superiority — 
unless  next  autumn  shoidd  show  another  catalogue 
tlian  this  of  the  acliievements  of  those  armaments 
and  admirals  of  whom  we  cannot  honestly  boast 
that  they  have 

"  un]>esccnied  the  promise  of  tlicir  Spring,"* 

We  have,  indeed,  the  supposition  left  to  us, 
that  the  Bfdtic  fleet  was  intended  only  for  a 
diversion — ^to  alarm  the  fears  and  occupy  the  de- 
fensive resources  of  the  Antocmt,  whilst  another 
attack  was  made  elsewhere.  Wliether  such  a 
display  of  force  was  required  for  that  purpose, 
perhaps  they  who  sent  it  may  know  better  than 
ourselves. 

But  even  the  Ministerial  mind  seems  sensible  of 
the  weakness  of  this  side  of  the  case ;  for  Lord 
John  Russell,  liaranguing  the  Corporation  of 
Bristol,  glides  as  smoothly  as  possible  past  the 
doings  in  the  North,  whilst  he  dwells,  with  em- 
phatic explanation,  upon  those  in  the  East  of 
Europe.  Turn  we  to  that  other  theatre  of  the 
War,  and  then  majora  canamuR. 

W(^  n  joice  to  acknowledge  results,  incomplete 
as  yet  indeed,  but  still  both  brilliant  and  solid  at 
once,  in  the  Orient.  A  glance  at  the  state  of 
things  not  so  verj'  long  ago,  will  suffice  to  show 
the  change  and  the  contrast.  Here  was  this  poor, 
effete,  decrepit,  broken-down  l\irkey — this  *'  sick 
man," — this  unarmed,  \mhappy  Trcilus  to  your 
inexorable  Achilles — presumably  unable  to  stand 
for  a  moment  before  its  mighty  menacer.  Think 
only  of  the  apprehensions  entertained ;  and  com- 
pare the  present  position  ^vith  the  catastrcphe 
threatened.  Where  is  the  Greek  Cross  that  was  to 
resume  its  place  on  St.  Sophia  ?  Where  the  Holy 
Panaqgia  that  was  to  start  ^ra/«*A^  from  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  Affairs  at  St.  Petersburg  ?  What  has 
become  of  the  exclusive  Protectorate  ?  and  what 
of  the  "material  guarantees?"  AVhere  is  the 
psalmodial  Latin  of  Nicholas  ?  and  where — oh ! 
where — the  portentous  ^akt^i  ^1  ^LkmmS^Ssw^^SX 
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Nothing,  perhaps,  iu  all  the"  extraordinaiy  inci- 
dents of  the  last  eighteen  months,  lias  moi*e  sur- 
prised the  world  than  the  inefficiency  of  Russian 
resources,  proportionately  to  Russian  pretensions. 
The  close  alliance  of  England  and  France — close, 
sincere,  and  actively  co-operating,  beating  hol- 
low all  the  combined  action  of  the  earlier  days  of 
Louis  Philippe,  idl  the  subsequent  ententes  cor- 
diales  of  Aberdeenaean  "  authorship'* — was  a  sur- 
l)rise  not  to  the  Czar  Nicholas  alone,  but  to  many 
others,  even  to  the  pai-ties  themselves,  perhaps. 
The  energy  and  heroism  of  the  Turks  were  a 
wonder  to  Europe.  The  estrangement  of  Austria 
from  her  appai*ently  indispensable  ally  was  an 
occurrence  scarcely  to  be  expected.  But  none  of 
these  things  has  appeared  more  strange  than  the 
disproportion  betv^'cen  the  arrogant  menaces  and 
the  magnificent  aspirations  of  the  Muscovite  and 
his  means  of  execution. 

Now,  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Was 
this  disproportion,  in  fact,  I'eal  or  only  apparent  ? 
and  was  it  the  employment  of  the  means  that 
was  defective  ?  It  is  here  that  we  appreciate  the 
allied  intervention.  Nobody  can  suppose  that 
the  preparations  of  Russia  had  not  been  in  course 
for  a  long  time  prexdoualy  to  the  fracas  made  by 
Menschikoff,  in  his  famous  Embassy  to  Constan- 
tinople; nobody  acquainted  "with  the  traditional 
objects  of  Russian  ambition,  and  ^vith  the  charac- 
ter of  its  Emperor,  can  imagine  that  the  designs, 
for  which  the  much-mooted  question  of  the  Lieiix 
Saints  served  as  a  pretext,  and  offered  an  occasion, 
wore  not  entertained,  and  the  means  presimied  suf- 
ficient for  their  execution  provided.  In  fact,  those 
means  were  not  so  inadequate  as  the  defective  or 
infi'uctuous  employment  of  them  has  led  some  to 
suppose.  Against  the  available  resources  of  the 
Porte,  against  its  single  efforts,  with  a  ferment 
amongst  it^  Cliristian  subjects,  with  a  Greek 
population  worked  upon  by  intrigues,  religious 
and  political,  with  Servia  and  Montenegro  tra- 
versed and  tampered  with  by  Russian  agency, 
the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Czar  were  not 
imcqual  to  the  purpose,  wo  will  venture  to  afiirm. 
To  suppose  the  contrary  would  be  to  accuse  the 

.  Autocrat  of  greater  imbecility  than  wo  give  him 
credit  for.  Bo  it  remembered  that  he  counted 
upon  having  to  do  with  Turkey  alone :  that  he 
never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  his  path 
being  crossed  by  England  and  Franco  in  conjunc- 
tion: that  he  reckoned,  if  not  upon  the  co-opera- 
tion, at  least  upon  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  Austria 
in  his  projects.  We  cannot  doubt,  then,  but  that 
^he  Allied  expedition  to  the  East  was  the  step 
that  thwarted  these  projects,  that  deranged  those 
calculations,  and  that,  in  conjunction  with  the 
menaces  and  measures  of  England  and  Finance  in 
other  quarters,  rendered  those  preparations  in- 
sufficient. "  Constantinople,"  said  Lord  Jolin 
Russell  the  other  day,  '*  could  not  have  been  saved 
by  fleets ;  for  fleets  would  not  have  prevented  the 
march  of  the  Russian  Legions."  The  despised 
Ottomans  had  indeed  given  proof  of  greater 
strategy  and  better  soldiership  than  was  looked 

for:    OmcY  Pasha  had   shown  to    Prince  Gort- 


to  encounter ;  but  this  almost  improvised  army  of 
the  Sultan  was,  in  itself  a  miracle,  and  could  not 
look  for  renewal  except  fix)m  undisciplined  levies ; 
its  sudden  ehn  might  not  have  been  proof  against 
disaster ;  a  revei'se  would  probably  have  broken 
its  spiiit,  and,  after  a  reverse,  there  was  nothiDg 
for  it  to  fidl  back  upon.  However  heroic  its 
eftbrts,  Russia  would  have  contrived  to  bring 
do\vn  thousimds  upon  thousands  of  the  lives  she 
sacrifices  so  unscrupulously,  and  must  liave,  at 
last,  crushed  the  resistance  of  her  adversar}-. 
The  appearance  of  the  Allied  forces  in  Turkey 
was  the  very  thing  that  was  wanted  to  guard 
against  such  eventualities.  The  number  to 
which  they  wei*c  raised,  and  the  dispatch  with 
which  they  were  forwarded  to  their  destination 
(for,  notwithstanding  all  complaints,  we  should 
like  to  hear  of  an  example  of  a  like  force 
being  transported  a  like  distance  in  anything  like 
the  time  employed),  were  a  proof  that  the  Allies 
had  embarked  heartily  in  the  war.  The  presence 
of  50,000  Anglo -French  troops  at  Vama,  whilst 
it  encouraged  the  Turks  in  their  gallant  struggle 
upon  the  Danube,  appeared,  in  case  of  reverse,  a 
sure  and  certain  support.  Notwithstanding  the 
brilliant  valour  of  the  Ottomans  and  their  successes 
in  partial  engagements — such  as  Oltenitza  and 
Citate  —  a  general  action  might  have  been 
hazardous ;  and  whilst  Omar  Pasha  watched,  with 
the  bulk  of  the  Turkish  turmy  from  Shumla,  the 
defence  of  the  line  he  had  advanced  to  in  the  first 
months  of  the  war,  and  in  which  he  had  admirably 
familiarised  his  troops  with  the  enemy,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Allied  forces  enabled  him,  if  neces- 
sary, to  detach  relief  from  his  own  army  to  the 
posts  on  the  Danube ;  or,  if  the  whole  of  that  line 
were  broken  through,  and  the  whole  force  of 
Prince  Gortschakoff  pushed  victoriously  over  the 
river,  to  give  battle  with  the  assistance  of  the 
first  soldiers  of  Europe. 

We  have  no  desire  to  rob  the  Tui-ks  of  their 
well-earned  praise.  Far  from  wishing  to  depreciate 
the  service  rendered  by  their  heroism  to  the  cause 
of  their  country,  we  acknowledge  it,  even  to  the 
extent  of  owning  that  we,  for  our  part,  do  not  see 
what,  but  the  bold  movement  of  Omer  Pasha  to 
the  Danube  and  the  valiant  demeanour  of  his 
troops  tliere,  could  have  arrested  the  Russians 
before  the  arrival  of  the  military  auxiliaries  from 
the  West ;  for — as  Lord  John,  again,  saysr— "  Con- 
stantinople could  not  have  been  saved  by  fleets." 
And  this  part  of  the  first  incidents  of  the  war 
countenances,  we  confess,  the  notion  of  dispropor- 
tion between  the  means  of  Russia  and  her  ambi- 
tion :  for  we  have  never  been  able  to  explain  to 
ourselves  satisfactorily,  why,  when  the  intention 
of  the  Allies  to  afford  every  support,  material  as 
well  as  moral,  military  as  well  as  naval  protection, 
to  the  Porte,  was  no  longer  a  secret,  the  Russian 
armies  were  not  brought  to  bear  with  increased 
weight  upon  their  foe,  to  crush  him,  no  matter  at 
what  cost,  before  the  arrival  of  Occidental  aid.  We 
have,  we  repeat,  no  idea  of  denying  to  the  Turks 
their  well-won  meed  of  praise ;  but  still  wo  darenot 
think  that  their  efforts  would  haye  sufficed,  no. 


schakoffn  boJder  front  than  thelatto\ijAftL0\3Li^\.\\v!Qi^^xei\v  after  the  repulse  of  the  Russians  from 
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Silistiia,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  Allied  army 
upon  the  Ottoman  soil.  That  fonnidable  force, 
with  the  prestige  of  the  countries  from  which  it 
came,  placed  where  it  was,  with  the  uncertainty 
to  what  point  it  would  be  directed,  whether  upon 
the  Dobrutscha,  the  Principalities,  or  the  Crimea, 
paralysed,  we  doubt  not,  ,the  action  of  Eussia, 
after  the  vigorous  resistance  she  had  met  with; 
but  which,  notwithstanding  the  poor  generalship 
of  Gortschakoft',  the  ill -fortune  of  Paskie^vitsch, 
and  the  disabling  of  Lnders,  she  would  have  made 
further  exertions  to  overcome.  Neither,  as  we 
believe,  would  Austria  have  ventured  upon  that 
demonstration  of  her  policy  which  she  at  length 
made,  but  for  the  influence  of  the  Anglo-French 
expedition.  It  was  the  attitude  of  Prance  and 
England  that  determined  the  attitude  of  Austria. 
Hesitation,  or  inferior  preparations  on  their  part, 
would  have  prolonged  hesitation,  if  they  had  not 
even  occasioned  a  less  favourable  course  of  conduct 
on  hers.  Confidence  to  the  Turks,  dexrision  to  the 
Austrians,  bewildennent  to  the  Russians — we  do 
not  think  we  exaggerate  in  attributing  these  effects 
to  the  concentration  of  the  Gallo-British  forces  at 
Varna;  and  had  the  campaign  gone  no  ftirther, 
the  result  obtained  would  not  have  been  a  subject 
of  derision — viz.,  the  evacuation  of  those  Princi- 
palities occupied  a  year  before  with  all  the  arro- 
gance of  superior  injustice.  The  Pnith  was  passed 
— again,  and  in  another  sense.  The  results  of  the 
campaign  consequent  on  the  Russian  inroad  may 
be  summed  up,  to  this  poini,  in  the  following 
reply — ^^  Jfeasieurs  les  Jlus^es,*'  cried  a  Parisian 
lounger  over  his  journal,  "  ne  font  que  passer  les 
flttives  et  hs  rivieres.*^  "  Pardmi'^  said  a  wag  at 
hand,  *^ilsnes*en  tiennent  pas  la  ...»  its  Us 
repassenty  And  in  truth,  to  back  Parisian 
pleasantry  with  a  congenial  citiition,  it  cannot  be 
said  of  i\iG  Czar's  legions,  as  of  Theseus  in  the 
>Shades,  that  they  have  shown  any  incapacity — 

"  dc  repaisscr  Ics  bonis  qu*on  passe  sans  retoiir." 

The  Russians,  then,  evacuating  *'  for  strategic 
rejisons  " — in  the  parlance  of  St.  Petei-sburg,  at 
one  time;  at  another,  to  **  show  the  Czar's  regard 
for  Austria ;"  the  Russians,  we  say,  marching  out, 
and  the  Turks  and  the  Austrians  marching  in — 
the  object  of  the  Allies  upon  that  side  was 
answered,  and  a  longer  sojourn  in  inaction  at 
Varna  was  unnecessar}%  besides  that  there  was 
work  to  be  done  elsewhere.  Much  complaint  hfts 
been  made  by  impatient,  not  to  say,  ignorant 
critics,  of  the  non-employment  of  the  auxiliary 
force  in  Bulgaria.  Scour  the  Dobrutscha,  relieve 
SiHstria,  cross  the  Danube  into  Bessarabia,  or  into 
the  Principalities,  and  chase  the  Russians  before 
them :  these  wei*e  things  which  tlie  Allies  ought 
to  have  done,  according  to  some  who  reproached  to 
them  their  inaction.  According  to  others,  they 
should  have  proceeded  straight  to  Sebastopol.  "NVe 
have  no  doubt  but  that,  had  an  advance  upon 
Gortschakoff's  aimy  been  nccessaiy  it  could  and 
would  have  been  mode  with  the  most  triumphant 
success ;  but,  so  long  as  it  was  not  so,  the  4^1168 
might  well  reserve  themselves  for  a  greater  ex- 
ploit.    The  inferior  e^q^loit— the  extrusion  of  the 


Russians  from  the  Principtdities— others,  Avith  the 
Allied  appuf,  might  effect ;  there  was  one  enter- 
prise wluch  they  alone  were  capable  of  under- 
taking. On  the  other  hand,  while  the  possibility 
of  reverse  remained  for  the  Turks,  and  the  danger 
of  a  return  of  the  Russians  to  the  charge,  de- 
parture for  the  Crimea  would  surely  have  been 
premature ;  and  the  already  sensible  effects  of  the 
Anglo-French  presence  would  have  been  neu- 
tralised. A  sound  discretion  was  here,  we  think, 
exereised.  So  loud,  however,  was  the  cry  in  this 
country,  **To  Sebastopol!" — so  decided  the  im- 
pression that  the  attack  of  that  redoubtable  place 
of  strength  ought  to  be,  must  be,  and  was  to  be 
undertaken,  that  the  completion  of  the  prepara- 
tions and  the  readiness  of  the  expedition  for  de- 
parture were  over  and  over  again,  prematurely — 
nay,  the  departure  itself  was  prematurely — an- 
noimced — 

Toujours  pret  a  parter  et  dcmcurant  toujonrs. 
But  the  fulness  of  time  came  at  last,  whosever 
the  **  comn'h  timides"  may  have  been.  "We  know 
the  rest.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  rewrite 
the  gforious  tale  of  Alma ;  nor  to  foUow  in  its 
details,  as  fiu-  as  the  usual  channels  of  informa- 
tion would  enable  us  to  do,  the  progress  of  the 
siege.  Gigantic,  in  tnith,  tmd  remantic  too,  is 
the  whole  affair.  Grandiose  is  the  scale  and  mar- 
vellous the  execution  of  the  enterprise ;  the  im- 
mense preparations,  the  mighty  foree  employed 
by  land  and  sea ;  the  composition  of  the  force 
itself,  those  different  creeds,  nations,  and  lan- 
guages; the  strength  and  the  renown  of  the 
stronghold  assailed ;  the  magnitude  of  the  result 
whether  for  success  or  failure ;  the  strange  and 
mystorious  country,  and  the  but  lately  adven- 
tured sea; — and  all  this  at  a  remote  comer  of 
Europe,  on  a  peninsula  rearing  its  proud  anta- 
sian  front  over  a  dark  surface  of  waters,  streaked 
Avith  the  track  of  ancient  Fable,  and  girdled  with 
the  shores  of  extinct  empires.  Ere  these  lines 
appear  in  print,  we  must  suppose  that  the  issue  of 
that  great  undertaking  will  be  known ;  and  we, 
in  common,  no  doubt,  with  most  of  our  readers, 
have  great  hop<»s  of  the  result.  Whether  a  pro- 
longation of  the  warfare  in  the  Crimea  will  be 
necessary,  or  practicable,  we  do  not  know  nor  can 
we  judge:  but  with  that  formidable  fortress  at 
our  feet,  with  its  stores  and  arsenals  and  docks 
and  ports  demolished — its  long  cooped-up  fleet 
destroyed  (no  matter  whether  by  us,  or  by  them), 
we  think  the  confident  friend  we  have  spoken 
of,  may  be  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  realisation 
which  wiU  have  been  received — with  no  great 
straining  of  interpretation — by  his  emphatic  pre- 
diction that  *'  they  would  have  them."  For  our- 
selves, should  we  find  him  hotide-ing  after  such  a 
cro^ming  of  the  campaign,  swallowing,  in  our  ex- 
ultation in  the  Euxine  our  disappointment  in  the 
Baltic,  we  shall  apostrophise  him  with  the  question — 

"  Insatiate  archer,  would  not  one  suffice*' 
— ^for  this  season  ?  For — we  trust  we  may  add,  in 
the  words  of  another — though  perhaps  a  less 
classic — ^poet, 
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To  the  successful  results  of  the  Allied  {iction  in  I  that  the  kingdoms  wliich,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
the  East,  must  be  added  the  suppression  of  the  j  leagued  themselves  with  Austria  against  Prussian 
Grecian  movement,  and  the  detention  of  the  weak  I  pretensions,  were  now  laying  their  heads  together 
but  ambitious  Court  of  Athens  from  the  pernicious !  to  impede  the  action  of  those  two  Powers  united 
path  upon  which  it  was  entering.  This  was  a  j  by  treaty ;  while  one  of  those  very  Powers, 
necessary  complement  of  the  plan  for  the  effectual  i  double-minded  in  the  treaty  it  had  just  signed, 
protection  of  the  Porte ;    and  while  the  prompt  i  actually  intrigued  against  its  co-signatary,  among 


interference  of  the  Allies  cut  off  from  Kussia  all 
diversion  on  the  part  of  her  coreligionists,  and 
relieved  Turkey  from  any  annoyance  upon  that 
frontier,  it  rendered,  we  may  justly  say,  a  service 
to  the  Greeks  themselves,  by  reducing  to  their 
intrinsic  impotence  those  veUeites  of  Eastern  Em- 
pire, Byzantine  crowns  and  what  not,  worked 
upon  by  treacherous  intriguers,  among  a  weak 
Piiuce,  an  aspiring  woman,  a  besotted  Court,  and 
a  turbulent  and  credulous  (though  cunning) 
people. 

The  attitude  of  Central  Europe  at  this  eventful 
period,  and  during  the  first  campaign  of  the  AYest 
against  the  Great  Power  of  the  Noi*th,  is  a  topic 
of  serious  consideration.  We  are  not  going  to 
analyse  the  ninety- and-ninth  reply  of  Prussia  to 
the  ninety- and-ninth  note  of  Austria,  nor  the 
rejoinder  of  the  latter  to  the  answer  of  the 
former :  we  shall  not  stay  to  examine  diplomatic 
papers  emanating  from  the  most  verbose  chancel- 
leries of  Eiurope.  IN'either  do  we  profess  to  be 
au  couraiU  of  what  Buol-Schauenstein  last  trans- 
mitted to  Manteuffel  Minister ;  what  Manteuffol 
Minister  replied  by  Manteuffel  Colonel ;  what 
Esterhazy  took  from  Vienna  to  Berlin  and  back 
again ;  what  intermediate  Beust  handed  to  right 
and  to  left  of  the  Saxon  capital,  or  itinerant 
Von  der  Pforten  hawked  about  in  his  mission  from 
the  Bavarian.  It  would  bo  strange,  indeed,  if  any 
great  European  question  Imd  found  an  united  Ger- 
many. It  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  a  national  sentiment 
in  that  fractional  Fatlierland — at  least,  for  the  ex- 
pression and  representation  of  such  a  sentiment  by 
its  governments  at  large.  Accordingly,  we  find 
diversity  in  its  sympathies  and  division  in  its 
counsels.  We  have  seen  the  two  leading  Powers 
agree  to  an  agreement  and  disagree  to  the  meaning 
of  the  same ;  at  one  to  make  a  treaty,  and  at  two 
to  apply  it :  the  one,  with  its  predilections  in- 
clining it  to  Russia,  and  its  interests  forcing  it  to 
lean  to  Prance  and  England  ;  the  other,  with  its 
interests  pointing  to  the  alliance  of  the  West,  and 
its  vows  clinging  to  the  Czar.  If  Hanover  is  con- 
tent to  oast  in  its  little  lot  with  the  anti-Musco- 
vites, Wurtemburg  would  fain  throw  its  formid- 
able weight  into  the  Russian  scale.  Saxony,  be- 
wildered, its  heart  torn  with  contending  feelings, 
opts  for  no  side  or  for  all ;  while  Bavaria,  with  its 
Graeco-Riiss  affections  at  one  moment,  its  Austrian 
attachments  at  another,  yet  keeps  an  eye  open  for 
"the  third  Power'*  of  three-and- thirty-powered 
Germany  to  enlai'ge  its  importance,  by  grouping 
some  minor  states  around  it,  and  forming  a  Ger- 
many of  its  own.  The  last  move,  made  in  this 
sense,  was  the  Conference  of  Bamberg ;  and  it  was 
a  striking  instance  of  the  disorder  which  the  great 
JSaatem  q\iea\iou  hadthroAvn  amongst  Europe,  and 
of  the  facile  materials  for  complicatvon  affotdfidhy 


the  very  states  wliich  sought  to  impede  that 
treaty's  effects.  Feigning,  on  the  one  hand,  a  re- 
gard for  German  interests  by  a  simulated  concord- 
ance with  the  Austrian  view  of  those  interests  on 
the  Danube,  Prussia,  never  losing  sight  of  the 
idea  of  counteracting  her  hereditary  rival,  was 
anxious,  on  the  other,  to  keep  a  road  open  for  the 
assumption  of  the  hegemony  of  Germany,  at  the 
head  of  a  league  formed,  with  whatever  specious 
pretences  of  the  contrary,  in  the  real  interests  of 
Russia. 

In  a  speech  in  Parliament,  last  session,  Mr. 
Henry  Drummond  delivered  the  following  pas- 
sage : — "  Pi-ussia — that  faithless  country,  that  had 
ever  deserted  us  in  our  hour  of  need,  and  which, 
ever  since  it  was  a  kingdom,  had  deserted  every 
Power  that  ever  supported  it :  that  had  always 
gone  over  to  the  strongest,  and  taken  advantage 
of  the  weak  in  their  hour  of  greatest  weakness." 
Without  adopting  to  the  full  tliis  description  of 
the  eccentric  orator's,  we  cannot  but  admit  that 
its  bitter  terms  are  in  a  great  degree  deserved. 
Without  going  further  back  in  the  history  of  the 
Hohenzollem  Monarchy,  we  would  just  point  to 
the  conduct  of  Prussia  in  the  first  half  of  the 
wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire — ^its  early 
abandonment  of  the  Coalition — ^its  separate  peaces 
and  separate  intrigues — its  halting  and  hesitation 
in  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  ^vith  its  ba<e 
fawning  on  the  Conqueror,  and  its  still  moro 
base  occupation  of  Hanover— (not  to  speak  of  its 
iniquitous  inroad  upon  Holstein,  in  our  own  day) 
— and  we  woidd  just  venture  to  hint  to  that 
Power,  that  there  may  be  those,  even  in  the 
nation  that  was  foremost  in  promoting  its  aggran- 
disement at  the  Peace  of  '15,  who  will  ask  them- 
selves whether  its  services  at  the  close  of  that 
war  were  not  over-rewarded:  and  whether  the 
recollection  of  its  efforts  in  the  common  cause  of 
Euroi)e  then  may  not  justly  be  obliterated  by  its 
at  least  meditated  treachery  now.  Should  thij? 
war  be  prolonged,  and  should  that  designed 
treason  be  carried  into  execution,  the  next  Peace 
may  see  another^  and  a  very  different  assignment 
of  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  and  that  in  part  to 
the  profit  of  the  Power  against  whom  Pru5«ia 
received  the  endowment,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Power  mainly  instrumental  in  her  receiving  it. 

Another  reflection,  not  flattering  either  for  the 
pretended  Gk^rman  patriotism,  the  boasted  supe- 
riority, or  the  foresight  of  Prussia,  is  unavoidably 
suggested  by  her  conduct  upon  the  great  question 
of  the  day.  It  is,  that  the  best  interests  of  (ler- 
many  are  taken  under  the  patronage  and  prottx^tion 
of  another — one  often  accused  by  Grermans  them- 
selves of  estrangement  from  German  interests— 
that  the  soi-disant  most  intellectual  and  en- 
lightened kingdom  of  Germany  may  find  itself 


the  political  coiistitutioii  of  "  the  German  iia\ivoii"\\y^  ^<^  Yscn«wKftftw^<it  lt»  QoYeram&it,  if  not  by 
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the  sympathies  of  its  people — ranged  on  the 
side  of  Barbarism  and  Wrong;  and  that  by- 
taking  the  lead  in  the  right — (the,  if  properly 
understood,  truly  national) — direction  ;  while 
Prussia  hesitates,  if  not  betrays,  Austria  may 
reconquer  an  ascendancy  which  her  old  rival  may 
never  be  able  to  dispute  again. 

These  allusions  of  ours  to  German  politics  are 
based,  it  is  evident,  upon  the  assumption  of  the 
good  faith  of  Austria  in  her  transactions  with  the 
Western  Powers,  and  tlie  earnestness  of  the 
attitude  she  has  taken  towards  Russia.  Wo 
have,  indeed,  this  guarantee  for  her  straight- 
forwardness and  fidelity — viz.,  the  imperativeness 
of  lior  interests.  There  are,  we  know,  those  who 
suspect  her  still  of  double-dealing;  some  sup- 
posing that  she  is  doing  nothing  else  than  playing 
into  tlie  hand  of  Russia ;  others  that  she  intends 
to  appropriate  the  Principalities  to  herself.  We 
certainly  expect  from  lier  no  self-denying  dedica- 
tion to  our  cause.  To  what  reward  of  her 
faitliful  adherence  the  Occidental  Allies  might 
consent  in  the  event  of  a  successful  termination  to 
the  War,  we  will  not  here  attempt  to  foreshadow; 
but  to  what  punishment  she  would  expose  hcr- 
silf  by  treachery  to  their  confidence,  or  of  op- 
position to  their  action,  none  better  than  herself 
can  know.  The  names  of  Pohmd  and  Italy  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  whisi)ered  warningly  in  her  oar; 
and  tliey  are  not  the  only  ones  that  contain  for 
Austria  menace  and  alann. 

Jiut  whether  the  greater  portion  of  Central 
Europe  be  with  tliem,  or  against  them, — whether 
Germimy  be  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  or, 
careless  of  European  liberties,  stand  aloof  in  a 
selfish  *'  armed  neutrality,"  the  duty — and  we 
have  no  doubt  the  intention — of  the  two  Great 
Powers  of  the  West  is  to  urge  with  unremitting 
efibrts  the  War  not  lightly  undertaken.  Whatever 
degree  of  success  may  crown  the  campaign 
of  1854  on  theii*  pai't,  the  Czar,  we  expect,  will 
abate  nothing  of  his  pretensions  :  the  Allies,  we 
trust,  will  be  content  with  nothing  but  his  abase- 
ment.    Less  ought  not  to  serve  for  the  interests 


we  have  undertaken  to  defend ;  or  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  great  Conservative  Revolutionist  who 
has  threatened  the  equilibrium  of  Europe.  Proud, 
unbending,  and  subtle  withal — puffed  up  by  the 
adulation  and  servility  of  which  he  has  been  the 
object  for  nearly  thirty  years — ^possessed  with  real 
or  feigned  fenaticism,  mis  successor  of  Peter  and 
Catherine,  believes,  no  doubt,  that  he  is  the 
destined  realiser  of  the  long-dated  projects  of  his 
race,  and  that  the  time  is  come  to  settle  the 
Eastern  Question.  We  trust  it  is.  But  upon  the 
settlement  of  that  question  depends  that  of  another 
— the  Empire  of  the  World.  Is  it  necessary  again 
to  remind  Europe  of  the  oft-quoted  sentence  of 
the  lli*st  Prench  Emperor:  ^^ Coyiatantinoplcy  c^est 
V Empire  du  Monde  /  That  is  the  ambition  to  be 
arrested  for  once  and  for  ever — the  ambition 
written  on  the  sign-posts  of  the  Crimea — **  The 
way  to  Byzantium."  It  is  upon  the  settlement 
of  that  question — whatever  philosophising  Ger- 
many may  think — that  depends  the  predominance 
of  Civilisation  or  of  Barbmsm.  Upon  that  point 
turns  the  **  terrible  rivalry,"  which  another  Na- 
poleon foresaw  for  the  Occident ;  and  which  hs 
aimed  at  crushing  in  his  own  life -time,  believing 
it,  as  he  said  to  Monsieur  do  Narbonne,  "  trop  re- 
doiUahle  pour  quiconque  ne  scrait  que  son  Mritier" 
Whether  he  was  right  in  that  appreciation,  the 
conduct  of  the  present  war  will  show.  There  are 
some  who  believe  in  the  irresistible  fatality  of 
Russian  aggrandisement;  others,  going  further 
still,  foresee  the  subjugation  of  civilised  Europe  to 
tlio  natural  tendencies  of  conquest  pushing  the 
Tai'tar  tribes.  But  the  former  must  see  in  the 
commencement,  and  we  trust  wiU  see  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  war,  that  Great  Britain  and  Fi-anco 
can  accept  no  such  discouraging  doctrine ;  and  the 
latter  may  be  assured,  that  if  another  inundation 
of  Barbarians  awaits  civilisation,  we  of  the  West, 
at  all  events,  are  not — to  use  the  words  of  a  great 
English  orator  with  reference  to  another  great 
struggle  —  prepared  "to  go  down  like  the 
Augustuli." 


A  NKJHT  ON  THE  HEIGHTS. 


BY    PltlVATE   JO^'ES. 


It  was  on  the  Alma  hills,  where  the  Alma  fight  was  won, 
And  the  battle  it  was  over,  and  the  Russians  they  was  done ; 
They  were  bound  for  to  be  done  when  the  battle  once  begun. 
And  we  camped  upon  theii*  ground  at  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

My  heai-t  was  filling  foist  as  I  weary  down  did  lie — 

My  heart  was  filling  faster  as  I  looked  upon  tho  sky ; 

And  then  it  went  and  bust,  for  I  thought  that  I  should  cry. 

'*  Why,  William,  what's  the  matter  ?     What's  tho  matter  Bill,  ?"  says  I, 

"  Aint  you  beea  and  done  ^our  dut>'  ?    Wam't  it  you,  then,  that  I  see 
A  marching  like  a  Man  agin  your  country's  enemy  ? 
Which  leg  was  it  as  run  when  the  shot  fell  fast  and  fi^o  ? 
And  what  o'  them  two  Russians  as  you  fit  with  knee  to  knee : 
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'*0r  perhaps  the  Lord  aiiit  good,  that  has  brought  you  safely  through 
Such  a  bloody  piece  of  business  as  to-day  you've  had  to  do?" 
*'  All,"  says  the  other  me,  "  what  you  say's  uncommon  true, 
And  I  hope  you  won't  forget  it,  if  you  lives  as  long  as  two." 

"  Say  your  prayers,  Bill,  and  be  thankfiil,"  saj-s  the  otiier  me  again, 
"  Taint  too  many  as  can  do  it,  Bill,  a  lying  on  the  plain ; 
And  maybe  them's  a  listening — which  I  can't  go  to  explain. 
But  you  re  certny  nearer  heaven  down  among  the  noble  slain," 

The  other  me  spoke  soft ;  all  so  soft  he  spoke  and  low, 
He  must  be  the  little  boy  as  my  mother  lov^d  so ; 
I  thought  he  grow'd  up  hard,  and  a  soldiering  did  go ; 
But  I  tind  he's  still  a  yoimgun,  and  I  hope  he'll  never  grow. 

So  *"  Our  Father,  'ch  art  in  heaven '  "  as  I  meant  it  so  I  said ; 
And  then  a  hymn  the  other  knows  and  put  into  my  head. 
About  teaching  me  to  live  that  I  mought  never  dread 
The  bloody  grave  of  battle  any  more  'n  I  would  my  bed. 

But  my  heart  it  kept  a  filling,  kept  a  filling  with  a  moan, 

So  I  put  a  stopper  on  it,  as  I'm  most  ashamed  to  o>\ti  ; 

And  hard  it  was  when  tother  me,  says  he  in  baby  tone — 

"  Bill !  how  about  them — ^you  know ! — ^in  Old  England  all  alone :" 

Says  I,  "  You  please  to  stow  it ;  you  know  weU  it  makes  me  queer, 
And  werry  unbecoming  of  a  British  Grenadier. 
I'm  about  the  Nation's  business  :  there  aint  nothing  half  so  clear : 
And  how  am  I  to  do  it,  if  you  goes  on  like  this  here  ? 

"  Little  Mary  like  a  lady,  little  Mary  gay  and  fair. 

With  her  eyes  that  talk  a'ready  from  her  gpldy  curly  hair, — 

"With  her  little  tongue  so  cheery,  with  her  lips  so  red  and  rare, — 

0  Bill !   God  knows  how  she's  sleeping — ^how  she's  sleeping.  Bill,  and  where  I 

"  And  the  little  quiet  baby,  that  amidst  the  children's  play. 
Seems  to  hark  to  Them  as  tells  him  that  his  mother's  took  away ; 
Little  Willy,  alius  wondering  if  he  ought  to  go  or  stay, — 
Are  you  sure  'twas  that  as  made  his  pretty ^ face  so  sad  to-day  ? 

"And  if  some  stray  Russian  bullet — !"     "  Christ  the  Lord !"  cried  I,  amain. 
Starting  to  my  knees  and  staring  where  the  heavens  joined  the  plain — 
*'  Spare  me,  though  I  am  a  soldier !     Strike  these  thoughts  ui)on  my  brain, 
Strike  them  dead,  that  they  may  never,  never,  never  rise  again  ! 

**  0,  my  daughter !     0,  my  dai-lings !     I  do  hear  you  whiles  I  weep, 
Sing  your  little  cheerful  school-songs  for  to  hush  yourselves  to  sleep — 
For  to  hush  the  hungry  bellies  that  so  little  bread  would  keep ! 
But  a  stranger's  bread  is  scanty,  and  a  bloody  field  I  reap. 

"  Sing,  my  children  !     Sing,  my  darlings !     I'll  endure  it  as  I  may  I 
Sing  that  one  as  used  to  do  me  when  at  home  wo  used  to  play ; 
And  '  Our  Father  'ch  art  in  Heaven,'  he'll  repeat  it  as  you  say, — 
Orphan,  hungry  and  contented — *  Come,  my  children,  come  away  I'  " 

1  breaks  down ;  but  then  I  feels  a  sort  of  wind  upon  me  blow. 
Surely  'twas  a  blessed  wind  that  then  upon  my  face  did  blow : 
It  was  soft  and  cool  as  waters  to  the  thirsty  lips  that  flow. 

So  I  drank,  and  sank,  and  slept  at  ease  upon  my  pallet  low. 

And  the  dreams  that  then  came  to  me,  dreams  that  as  I  dreamed  I  know 
Were  like  them  that  you  may  hear'n  of  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  true. 
Bless  the  wind,  that  such  a  vision  to  a  foolish  feller  blew — 
B^i^  the  kindness  as  I  dieamod  of,  «ivd  tW  kind  shall  never  rue. 
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Thought  tliat  I  was  back  in  England :  thought  that  it  was  fi>unday  morn : 
Thought  I  roamed  about  the  city,  weriy  wretched  and  forlorn, 
Where  the  slums  were  mostest  slummy,  mongst  the  children  thin  and  worn — 
Looking  for  my  own,  and  wishing  they  was  never,  never  bom. 

Couldn't  find  em  in  the  allies :  tried  the  workusses — not  there : 
Tried  the  hospitals — the  prisons !  for  oh,  what  was  1,  to  dare 
To  suppose  my  children  proofer  'gin  the  net  and  'gin  the  snare 
That  the  Devil  sets  for  children  given  to  the  Devil's  care  ? 

"  Then,"  says  I,  "  they're  gone  to  Heaven;  and — I  sposc — it's  quite  as  well!  "- 
**  Bill !  "  says  some  one  at  my  elber — speaking  like  a  village  bell — 
Turns  I  round,  and  there  I  spies  her,  bright  and  shining — truth  I  tell ! — 
As  upon  the  brightest  shilling  from  the  Mint  as  ever  feU. 

'Twas  Britannia !  'Twas  my  Countr}',  broad  and  fair,  and  clothed  in  light ; 
But  her  eyes  were  beaming  kindly  in  her  humble  soldier's  sight. 
'**  Bill,  my  son,"  says  she,  **  what  ails  you,  that  you  doubt  me  so  to-night : 
Do  you  think  that  I  shall  never  leani  my  faithful  to  requite  ? 

"  Iron  soldier,  tender-hearted !  tender-hearted,  true  and  tried. 
See  whose  hands  in  mine  are  clasped — see  whose  little  feet  I  guide  ! 
Thine  or  mine  I  "  says  she,  and  then  her  robe  of  glory  parted  ^vidc, 
And  I  saw  two  little  cliildren  clinging  at  my  Country's  side. 

**  Why,  if  that  aint  my  young  shaver,  I'll  be "     "  To  be  sure  I "  says  she. 

'*  And  you've  i-cally  been  and  breeched  him  then  I"  says  I,  as  proud  as  he ; 

"  And  that's  actually  Polly  at  your  other  side  I  see — 

And  they're  rosy,  and  they're  heart}'',  and  as  happy  as  can  be  ! 

**  Oh !  "  cried  I  then  aloud — and  woke  upon  the  morning  grey : 
But,  sleep  or  wake»  'twas  much  the  same  for  what  I  meant  to  say — 
*'  Old  England  good,  and  bountifttl,  imd  tnie  though  far  away, 
I'll  send  my  thanks  home — *  please  the  Lord,' — ^per  bayonet,  to-day. 

*'  That's  what  you're  up  to,  is  it  ?     While  my  duties  I  fulfil. 
You're  a  teaching  of  my  Polly,  and  a  breeching  of  my  Bill  I 
Now,  say  the  word.     Whate'cr  it  be,  I'm  primed  and  ready  still. 
Say,  *  Soldier,  spike  their  cannon  with  your  fingers,'  and  1  will!  " 


MISTRESS    BRIDGET'S    FAX. 


BY  THE  Al'THOR  OF  THE    ESSAY,  "  WAS  THE  HUSBAND   OF   THE  KUBSE   IN 

MAN  ? — (See  Nicholas  Nicklehtf.) 


EOMEO  AND  JULIET     A  3i£BBT 


Faistaff, — When  >Kstress  Bridget  lost  the  liandle  of  her  fan,  I  took't  upon  my  honour  thou  had*st  it  not. 
Pistol — Did*3t  thou  not  sliarc?  had'st  thou  not  fifteen  pence?  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  2,  Scene  2. 


The  above  were  all  the  consequences  of  the  loss 
of  Mistress  Bridget's  fan  known  to  the  speakers ; 
but  it  was  of  great  moment  to  other  persons,  one 
of  whom  was  enabled  to  obtain  distinction  that 
never  would  have  been  his,  but  for  the  transaction 
alluded  to.  Mistress  Bridget,  who  resided  at 
Frogmore  (in  the  very  "farm-house"  at  wliich 
Mistress  Anne  Page  was  once  mendaciously 
affirmed  to  be  "a  feasting"),  rose  betimes,  upon  a 
bright  summer  morning,  to  attend  the  Festival,  hold 
live  times  a-yoar  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  church  was  filled  with  a  zealous  congrega- 
tion ;  but  when  the  homily  was  over,  the  merri- 
ment began,  denounced  by  Stubbee,  in  later  times, 
as  "  the.  horrible  vice  of  pestisferous  dancing." 
The  green,  skirting  the  churchyard,  was  crowded 
with  country  people  and  with  many  of  the  inha- 


bitants of  Windsor,  who  had  strolled  in  that  direc- 
tion to  see  the  sports  and  recreations.  Among 
them  were  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Pistol,  Bardolph, 
and  Nym,  mingled  with  the  Squire,  the  Parson, 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters,  who 

**  Go  to  feast  as  others  do. 
Tarts  and  custards,  creams  and  cakes, 
Arc  the  junkets  still  at  wakes, 
Unto  which  the  tribes  resort, 
Where  the  business  is  the  sport."— /^*rnc*. 

"  The  beginning  of  the  world"  was  first  chosen, 
*'a  round  dance  for  as  many  as  will,  who  tike  hands 
and  go  round  twice,  and  back  again,"  varied  with  a 
succession  of  figures;  "The  hunting  of  the  fox"  fol- 
lowed, A-igorously  played  by  the  *•  pipers,  fiddlers, 
dnimmers,  tabretters^  fiutftY^^  ^aA1e^'^^^^►^*s^ 
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brood;"  and  after  several  more  tunes,  the  Morris 
Dance  was  welcomed  bj-  the  whole  assembly,  all 
taking  part  in  it.  Sir  John  Falstaff  was  Mistress 
Bridget's  partner,  and  wlicn  he  relinquished  her 
hand,  her  father  invited  him  and  his  followers  to 
the  farm-housc>,  to  share  in  the  sports  and  games 
provided  for  those  who  accepted  his  hospitality. 

It  was  during  a  game  of  Barley-break,  in  a 
field  near  the  house,  that  Mistress  Bridget's  fan 
was  stolen.  She  had  di-awn  one  of  the  lots  which 
were  handed  round,  and  two  of  her  young  com- 
panions were  also  elected  for  the  sport;  Sir 
John  Falstaff  likewise  drew  one,  amidst  great 
laughter,  which  was  renewed  when  a  French 
physician,  named  Dr.  Caius,  tried  his  luck  'with 
a  similar  result.  A  neighbouring  farmer's  sou, 
who  seemed  to  be  on  excellent  terms  with  Mistress 
Bridget,  and  who  was  suspected  of  obtaining  the 
third  lot  not  altogether  by  fair  means,  completed 
the  number.  The  field  was  marked  out  into  three 
compartments,  in  each  of  which  a  couple  was 
placed,  the  middle  division  being  called  by  a 
name  never  mentioned  to  ears  polite,  but  used, 
in  that  age,  without  suggesting  any  sense  of 
impropriety  or  profaueness.  The  couple  in  this 
division  tried  to  catch  those  in  the  others; 
but  they  were  not  allowed  to  separate, 
while  the  others  were  permitted  to  loose 
hands  whenever  they  pleased;  an  advantage 
over  the  players  in  the  proscribed  district,  which 
gave  great  facilities  of  escape  to  their  neighbours. 
The  game,  which  has  been  made  immortal  by  Sir 
John  Suckling,*  then  began,  and  was  carried  on 
with  great  spirit. 

Mistress  Bridget,*  finding  her  fan  a  great  incum- 
brance, laid  it  down  upon  a  bank,  and  called  to 
Michael  Williams,  the  farm  servant,  to  desire  that 
he  would  not  lose  sight  of  it ;  but  he  heard  Sisly, 
the  milk-maid,  singing  within — 
"  Sumer  is  icumcu  in, 
Sluide  sill}]:  cuccu : 

GroNveth  sed. 

And  blowetli  mcd. 
And  springth  the  wede  nu. 
Sing  cuccu." 

and  he  forgot  his  charge,  and  disappeiured  into  the 
house. 

Sir  John  happened  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
middle  compartment,  in  which  he  remained  during 
the  whole  sport,  while  his  wit  and  good-humour 


•  Love,  Reasou,  Hate,  did  once  bespeak 
Three  mates  to  play  at  Barley-break ; 
Love,  Folly  took ;  and  licason,  Fancy ; 
And  Hate  consorts  with  Pride,  so  danco  they : 
Love  coupled  last,  and  so  it  fell 
That  Love  and  Folly  were  in  Hell. 
They  break,  and  Love  would  Ilcason  meet, 
But  Hate  was  nimbler  on  her  feet ; 
Fancy  looks  for  Pride,  and  thither 
Hies,  and  they  two  hug  together ; 
Yet  this  new  coupling  still  doth  tell 
Tliat  Love  and  Folly  were  in  Hell. 
The  rest  do  break  agaui,  and  Pride 
Hath  now  got  lleason  on  her  side ; 
Hate  and  Fancy  meet,  and  stand 
Untouched  by  Love  in  FoUy^s  hand ; 
FoUy  was  dull,  but  Love  ran  well, 
So  Love  and  Folly  were  ii\  HcW, 


enlivened  the  rest  of  the  players,  and  seemed  to 
lend  wings  to  their  speed.  He,  meanwhile,  rolled, 
like  a  planet  on  its  axis,  making  a  feint,  now  and 
then,  of  catching  Mistress  Bridget,  and  c^ed  to 
Pistol  for  a  glass  of  sack  whenever  there  was  a 
pause  or  break ;  the  last  of  which  occasions  enabled 
the  accomplished  **  conveyer  "  to  possess  himself 
of  the  forgotten  fan.  The  dancing  was  followed 
by  the  good  cheer,  denounced  by  Stubbes  iis 
"  gluttonous  feasting,'*  and  it  >vas  at  a  late  hour 
that  the  guests  took  leave.  Pistol  had  yanished 
long  before ;  Nym  was  too  drunk  to  speak,  even 
of  **  the  humour  of  it ;"  but  Bardolph,  whose  face 
glowed  like  a  lamp  to  light  his  master  homo,  was 
perfectly  ready  to  walk  to  "Windsor,  and  partake 
of  a  pottle  pot  with  mine  host  of  "  The  Garter,'' 
or  to  devote  himself  to  the  same  pursuit,  for 
another  hour,  in  his  present  quarters-  Sir  John 
departed,  after  paying  Mistress  Bridget  some 
high-flown  compliments,  and  making  some  equally 
magnificent  promises  to  her  father,  bidding  him 
"devise  something  to  do  himself  good"  when 
the  old  King  should  die,  and  "the  laws  of  Eng- 
land be  at  his  commandment." 

This  merry  day  had  a  sorrowful  morrow.  Mistress 
Bridget's  fan  was  sought  for  in  vain;  and  Michael 
WiUiams,  in  whose  charge  it  had  been  left,  found 
himself  suspected  of  being  a  thief.  His  master 
did  not  wish  to  proceed  against  him,  but  he 
dismissed  him  from  his  service ;  and  Sisly 
concealed  the  grief  of  her  owti  aching  heart, 
while  Mistress  Bridget  wondered  at  her  want 
of  sympathy  with  tJie  tears  she  shed  for  the 
loss  of  her  favourite  ornament.  She  was  soc-n 
consoled  by  the  present  of  another  fan,  whiih 
she  preferred  to  the  first,  because  it  was  given 
to  her  by  her  lover;  and  though  she  never 
guessed  why  Sisly  was  graver  and  paler  than  she 
used  to  be,  she  often  soothed  her  pain  by  regret- 
ting that  her  father  had  judged  Michael  TViUiams 
so  hardly,  as  there  was  no  proof  against  him, 
and  punished  him  so  severely  for  what  was  in 
all  probability  a  momentary  heedlessness.  She 
usutdly  concluded  by  wondering  where  he  was, 
and  Sisly  never  told  her  that  she  knew.  He  had 
offered  himself  for  a  soldier  immediately  after  he 
left  the  farmer's  service,  and  he  told  Sisly  that 
he  would  never  come  back  to  claim  her  (for  they 
had  long  been  troth-plight)  until  he  could  do  so 
with  an  untarnished  character. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Mistress  Bridget  married, 
taking  Sisly  with  her  as  her  attendant.  Three 
years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  loss  of  her  fen, 
and  many  events  had  been  crowded  into  that 
narrow  interval.  The  old  King  had  died,  as  Sir 
John  Falstaff  so  eagerly  anticipated ;  but  it  was 
in  vain  that  Pistol  rode  "  belter  skelter"  to  tell 
him 

**  his  tender  lambkin  now  was  King ; 
Uarry  the  Fifth's  the  man." 

He  too  learned  the  lesson,  taught  to  better  men, 
who  could  be  "better  spared."  The  golden 
dreams  in  which  he  had  so  long  indulged  had 
faded  into  emptiness ;  he  knew 

"how  wretched 
\i^  ^S&k\.  \k^x  TB«Sk\3DBJ^  han^  on  princes  firroonk** 


{ 
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and  with  a  broken  heart  and  wonndod  spirit,  he 
lay  down  to  die. 

Henry  the  Fifth  who,  from  his  accession,  had 
been  the  idol  of  the  nation,  had  led  his  army  into 
France,  and  gained  imperishable  glory  on  the  field 
of  Agincoiirt. 

"  But  now  behold 
lu  the  quick  forge  and  working  house  of  thought 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens  ! 
Tlie  Mayor  and  all  liis  brethren,  in  best  sort — ■ 
Like  to  the  senators  of  the  antique  Rome, 
With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels — 
Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Crosar  in." 
Among   the  rejoicing  crowds   who  welcomed 
Henry  and  his  companions  in  arms  to  London, 
stood  Sisly,  with  her  master  and  mistrcBs,   and 
gazed  with   a  beating    heart    on  the    splendid 
pageant    and  triumphal    procession,    whUe    the 
patriotic   strains   of  the   hymn  which   has  been 
presented  to  our  days,  soTintled  from  the  voices  of 
assembled  thousands. 

"  Owro  Kyngo  went  forth  to  Normandy, 
With  grace  and  myzt  of  chyvalry  ; 
Tlic  God  for  hyra  wrouzt  niarv'lusly, 
Wherefore  p]nglando  may  calle  and  cry 
Deo  gratius  Anglia,  redde  pro  victoria  !" 

In  the  midst  of  their  exultation,  however,  many 
good-hearted  people  were  painfully  affected  with 
compassion  for  the  scarred  and  haggard  objects 
who  presented  themselves  on  all  sides,  in  ragged 
uuiforms,  with  lamentable  tales  of  their  hardships 
during  the  war,  and  who  were  all  cither  im- 
postors or  men  dismissed  for  misconduct.  Henry's 
care  of  his  soldiers,  and  his  noble  resolution,  on 
the  eve  of  his  victor}-, 

"  That  ho  to-day  who  sheds  his  blood  with  me. 

Shall  be  my  brother :  be  he  no'er  so  vile. 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition," 
w^as  not  at  that  time  generally  known  to  his 
people,  and  was  totally  hidden  from  the  kindly 
Frogmore  party.  ConspicuoiLS  among  the  crew 
"  for  the  town's  end,  to  beg  during  life,"  was 
Pistol,  with  "  patches  to  his  cudgelled  scars." 
He  approached  them,  liolding  out  his  tattered 
hat,  and  begged  of  them,  in  his  own  peculiar 
style    of   oratory.     Sisly  had  never  ceased    to 


suspect  him  of  having  taken  the  fan ;  ho  was  the 
only  person  who  had  gone  into  the  field  while 
they  were  playing  at  Barley-break,  and  she  had 
ventured,  even  after  Sir  John  Falstaff's  emphatic 
exculpation  of  his  follower,  to  express  her  opinion, 
which  was  received  by  all  parties  with  astonish- 
ment and  indignation.  She  now  whispered  to 
to  him,  as  her  mistress  held  out  her  hand  to 
bestow  on  him  the  alms  he  craved,  and  Pistol, 
exclaiming, 

♦*  Si  fortona  me  tormenta,  spcrato  me  contenta," 

instantly  turned  and  fled.  Sisly  was  on  the  point 
of  explaining  the  mystery,  and  vindicating  the 
good  name  wluch  had  been  so  unjustly  assailed : 
but  at  that  moment  she  recognised  in  the  tall 
stalwart  soldier  of  manly  bearing,  who  seemed 
an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  crowd,  as  ho 
marched  proudly  Avith  his  comrades  in  the  pro- 
cession, and  wore  a  glove,  as  a  favour,  in  his  cap, 
the  aflianced  lover,  who  had  so  long  been  lost 
to  her. 

The  theft  which  had  steeped  two  hearts  in 
bittcmess  for  tliree  whole  years,  had  proved  tho 
means  of  raising  them  to  the  pinnacle  of  happiness 
and  success,  and  enabling  the  proud  and  happy 
vriio  of  the  man  that  swore  to  "  take  the  King  a 
box  o'  the  ear,"  to  contemplate,  for  a  long  time, 
the  pictui'c  so  feelingly  drawn  by  the  generous 
monarch : — 

'*  He  that  shall  sec  this  day,  and  live  to  old  ugc. 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbours ; 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve  and  show  his  scard.  ^ 

Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot, 
But  he'll  remember  with  advantages. 
What  feats  he  did  that  day.     Then  shall  our  name^, 
Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words — 
Harry  the  King,  Bedford  and  Exeter — 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered. 
This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son ; 
And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by. 
But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered. 
We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  bimd  of  brothers ; 
And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a-bed. 
Shall  think  tlieuiselves  accurst  they  were  not  here ; 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  whiles  any  spciiks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  St.  Crispin's  Day." 


MOXKEYIBM. 


Every  BODY  laughs  at  Fashion;  but  everybody 
renders  it,  notwithstanding,  implicit  obedience. 
The  philosopher  proves  it  to  be  an  absurd  and 
odious  t}Tanny,  fitted  for  tho  restraint  of  only 
imbeciles  or  maniacs;  but  having  luiishcd  his 
ratiocination,  ho  orders  his  txulor  to  take  care  that 
his  coat  is  cut  comme  Ufaut.  Even  the  lounger, 
who  makes  it  the  sole  business  of  his  life  to  at- 
tend to  dress  and  manners,  complains  of  the  iron 
hardness  of  tho  rule  which  governs  him,  and 
assumes  merit  for  his  sacrifices.  For  our  part, 
wo  doubt  whether  the  contempt  of  tho  one  be 
just,  and  whether  the  submission  of  the  other  be 
sufficiently  voluntary  to  be  meritorious. 

The  dress  and  manners  of  savage  nations  are 
unvarying  so  long  as  they  continue  savage.    It 


is  only  when  any  people  begin  to  advance  in 
civilisation  that  a  change  is  perceptible,  and  this 
new  spirit  of  change  keeps  pace  "with  the  new 
spirit  of  refinement.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age  ;  it  becomes  an  expression  of  tho 
character  of  each  successive  generation;  and  in 
costumes  and  customs  you  may  read  the  moral 
history  of  a  country  as  distinctly  as  you  may 
ti*ace  its  political  features  in  medals  and  monu- 
ments. In  our  own  day,  fashion  appears  to  play 
a  less  important  part ;  and  its  changes  seem  mere 
caprices,  destitute  alike  of  cause  and  permanent 
effect.  But  this  is  an  illusion,  occasioned  partly 
by  the  weakness  of  our  perceptive  faculties.  Wo 
comprehend  the  present  of  fashion  no  more  thaxL 
we  do  that  ot  \i\aViT5  \  'SKVSift  *^<:i  ^"^^  Nsysssiak  <s^ 
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in  the  disUuice  iu  great  masses,  oiid  impressed 
with  distinct  characteristics.  Were  the  past  near 
enough  for  analysatiou,  we  should  lind  it  made 
up  of  the  same  minute  touches  and  contending 
shades  which  now  surround  and  confuse  us.  But 
this  would  account  only  for  a  portion  of  the  illu- 
sion ;  the  rest  must  be  sought  for  in  the  feverish 
character  of  the  ago,  whose  momentum  includes 
oven  trifles  light  as  air,  changing  fashions  as 
abruptly  as  dynasties,  and  carrying  on  bonnets  and 
steam-engines  with  equal  impetuosity. 

Taking  this  large  \'iew  of  the  subject,  we  are 
able  to  comprehend  how  it  is  that  even  the  most 
rational  people  bow  to  the  decrees  of  fashion ;  and 
we  are  able  to  reconcile  a  thousand  contradictions 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed,  in  our 
perplexity,  to  refer  to  the  mere  weakness  and  ab- 
surdity of  human  nature.  But  while  claiming  for 
fashion  a  certain  degree  of  dignit}',  as  an  expres- 
sion of  historical  character,  we  would  carefully 
draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  some- 
thing which  usually  passes  by  its  name,  having 
none  of  its  own.  THis  we  will  call  Monkeyism — 
a  word  which,  although  vulgarly  intelligible,  we 
beg  to  intimate  is  of  Greek  extraction.  When  a 
monkey,  while  Puss  is  sitting  innocently  beside 
him  on  the  hearth,  uses  her  silken  paw  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  a  burning  chestnut  from  the 
fire,  he  is  an  imitator  :  he  e^diibits  the  advantage 
derivable  from  communication  with  mankind  ;  and 
in  short  is,  humanly  speaking,  in  the  fashion. 
But  when  the  same  individual,  in  excellent  health 
and  enjojring  sound  digestion,  swallows  a  box  of 
colocynth  pills,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
has  seen  such  medicine  taken  by  a  patient  of  a 
higher  species,  his  folly  richly  deserves  the  penalty 
•  it  must  pay  :  the  action,  human  though  it  be,  is 
monkejdsm.  This  serves  to  point  out  the  distinc- 
tion we  would  draw.  To  model  our  dress  and 
manners  according  to  our  rank  and  means,  is  to  be 
in  the  f iishion ;  while,  to  imitate  other  people, 
without  reference  to  circumstances,  is  to  make 
apes  of  ourselves,  and  incur  the  punishment  of 
public  ridicule  and  private  gripes. 

To  give  a  case  in  point.  TSTien  the  Queen  was 
on  the  Clyde,  finding  her  face  visited  too  roughly 
by  the  air  of  our  Scottish  hills,  she  tied  her  veil 
under  her  chin.  The  action  Wiis  natural,  and  the 
effect  no  doubt,  imder  the  circumstances,  becoming. 
The  royal  cheeks,  warm  with  health,  flushed  ^vith 
womanly  and  queenly  feeling,  and  fanned  by  the 
welcoming  breezes  of  the  north,  looked  almost  as 
beautiful,  we  dare  say,  as  a  moss-rose.  However 
that  may  be,  before  the  day  was  out,  there  were 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  other  cheeks  in  the 


experimenter  in  physic  we  have  mentioned.  The 
latter  individual  thought  it  was  manly  to  swallow 
his  pills,  and  the  otliere  that  it  was  queenly  to 
tie  theii-  veils  :  and  the  one  action  was  as  immis- 
takable  a  monkeyism  as  the  other. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  the  time 
when  silver  forks  were  a  mystery  to  tha  general 
pubhc  of  these  realms,  and  when  imitations  of 
them  in  cheap  metals  were  as  yet  unknown.  We 
were  taught  their  use  by  the  French,  who  had 
contiived  them  after  the  fashion  of  the  human 
fingera :  to  bo  used,  as  these  are  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries, in  conveying  food  to  the  mouth — a  service 
in  which  their  sharp  angular-pointed  knives  could 
render  no  assistance.  In  England  our  forks  were 
of  steel,  with  three,  and  sometimes  only  two 
sharply-pointed  prongs.  With  these  we  of  course 
could  only  take  up  morsels  of  solid  food ;  but  then 
om*  knives,  with  very  broad,  round,  and  perfectly 
blunt  points,  answered  in  a  great  measure  the 
purpose  of  the  French  forks.  When  silver  forb, 
however,  fir^  came  in,  their  fame  spread  so  sud- 
denly, owing  to  their  being  seized  upon  by  the 
novelists  as  the  symbol  of  fashion  and  breeding, 
that  they  gave  rise  to  an  almost  universal  mon- 
keyism. People  could  not,  and  would  not  wait. 
It  was  vulgar  to  eat  with  the  broad,  blunt- pointed 
knife;  and  mothers,  discovering  directly  that  it 
was  dangerous  withal,  set  to  work  to  teach  their 
daughters  to  eat  peas  with  a  two-pronged  fork  I 
But  by  and  by  the  silver  fork  became  general 
among  the  classes  which  could  afford  the  expense ; 
imitations  in  cheap  metal  were  invented  for  the 
poor  or  economical;  and  at  present  the  use  of 
this  convenient  instmiment  has  become  a  fashion, 
while  the  monkeyism  it  at  first  gave  rise  to  is  as 
completely  forgotten  as  the  silver-fork  school  of 
fiction. 

It  may  appear  siuprising  that  so  many  jK^opIe, 
including  so  great  a  variety  of  tastes  and  senti- 
ments, 5iould  dress  in  the  same  way,  use  the 
same  conventional  expressions,  and  regulate  their 
social  intercourse  by  the  same  forms.  And  the 
sm-priso  is  increased  when  we  reflect  that  all  this 
may  sustain  a  radical  change  in  a  few  months— 
that  dress,  manners,  and  breeding  nmy  undergo  a 
complete  metamorphosis,  and  yet  the  same  uni- 
formity be  preserved  among  the  men  of  society. 
But  fashion,  however  strange  it  may  seem,  is  part 
and  parcel  of  human  nature.  It  is  a  portion  '^f 
the  gregarious  habits  which  gather  us  together  in 
communities,  and  then  divide  these  commimitics 
into  classes,  by  sifting  together  like  with  hke. 
In  following  the  fashion,  we  obey  one  of  the  in- 
stincts of  our  being,  by  ranging  ourselves  with 
those  who  are  similarly  placed  in  regard  to  wealth 


same  predicament :  the  rage  of  imitation  spread, 

In  the  shadiest  walks — ^in  the  closest  streets  of!  and  rank:  it  is  the  outrage  upon  this  law — the 
the  town — in  the  calmest  and  hottest  days  of  the  mimicry  without  resemblaaice  —  which  belongs 
season — ^nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  veil  tied  no  more  to  human  nature  than  the  antics  of  a 
imder  the  chin.  Now  this  was  not  being  in  the  j  monkey.  If  in  dress,  house,  equipage,  or  table, 
Victorian   fashion  ;    for   the  Qu(»en  had   merely  i  we  go  beyond  our  resources,  for  the  sake  of  imi- 


adopted  a  temporary  expedient  to  servo  a  tem 
ponuy  end ;  and  when  the  emergence  was  over, 
she  no  doubt  unloosed  the  knot,  and  gave  her 
veil  to  the  winds  as  usual.     Her  imilatovs  were 


tating  those  who  move  in  a  higher  sphere,  wc 
are  not  people  of  fashion,  as  we  fondly  imagine, 
but  apes  of  fashion.  The  outside  show  we  make 
deceives  nobody.     The  world  (that  is,  each  man's 


lis  unrcgardfnl  of  mawistance^  as  Wi<i  S\m\wv\\i«xv^Sx3^Q?i  \^^i«^^\3a.\3MM5^^)  knows  very  wdl  how 
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ihc  matter  stands  in  reality ;  and  as  it  is  not  the 
externals  which  are  respectable,  but  the  substance 
of  which 'these  are  the  conventional  tokens,  we 
are  laugheil  at  accordingly. 

It  is  calculated  that  in  London  no  one  can  keep 
a  carnage  on  a  fortune  of  less  than  1,500/.  a  year; 
and  a  carriage,  therefore,  is  the  sign  of  an  income 
of  at  least  that  amount.  If  a  man  assume  the  sign 
who  is  known  to  be  "without  the  substance,  he  is 
seen  at  once  to  be  swallowing  his  box  of  pills ;  and 
the  grandeur,  instead  of  securing  the  respect  of 
his  acquaintances,  excites  their  risibility.  The 
very  same  thing  takes  place  in  smaller  matters. 
It  is  not  the  dress  we  sneer  at,  but  the  anomaly 
it  implies.  The  gown  of  the  small  shopkeeper's 
wife  may  have  been  made  by  the  dressmaker  of 
the  duchess,  and  the  former  may  be  the  more 
ladylike  woman  of  the  two ;  but  being  without 
the  substance  that  warrants  the  show,  she  is  a 
moukeyess.  "What  is  there  ridiculous  in  an 
American  Indian  lounging  through  the  streets  of 
Boston  dressed  in  a  frock-coat  and  a  pair  of 
fashionable  ti'ousers?  The  garments  have  cost 
the  orthodox  number  of  dollars,  and  the  wearer  is 
an  elegant  man,  with  an  air  of  proud  nonchalance 
which  would  pass  for  high  breeding  in  a  drawing- 
room.  Wliy  do  we  smile  ?  AVhy,  because  there 
is  something  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  the 
costume:  the  gentleman  has  forgotten  a  shirt  tmd 
a  pair  of  stockings.  The  very  same  incongruity 
attends  unauthorised  assumptions  among  our- 
selves. The  shopkeeper's  wife  would  be  more 
truly  respectable  in  the  dress  of  her  circumstances, 
and  the  Indian  in  his  blanket. 

Monkeyism  is  commonly  set  down  to  i)ridc ; 
but  it  by  no  means  deserves  the  distinction.  A 
proud  man  may  labour  after  the  rank  or  wealth 
lie  admires  in  another ;  but  he  will  scorn  to  flaunt 
the  empty  tokens  of  these  advantages  before 
securing  the  reality.  Monke3dsm  is,  in  fact,  a 
meanness,  and  betrays  as  much  want  of  true 
dignity  as  of  common  reflection.  It  is  the  enemy 
of  fashion,  perpetually  turning  it  into  ridicule  by 
its  grotesque  imitations,  and  forcing  it  into  a 
thousand  feverish  changes  to  escape  from  its  per- 
secutions. These  changes  are  sometimes  as  comical 


as  those  of  the  t«'o  'fairies  in  the  *'  Ai-abian 
Nights,"  who  fought  through  a  series  of  meta- 
morphoses. "We  remember  the  leaders  of  ton, 
some  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  had  recourse  to 
the  expedient  of  disguising  their  voices  by  a 
certain  dexterous  use  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
Even  this,  however,  did  not  baffle  their  pursuers. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  whole  country  spoke  as 
if  the  sound  came  fi*om  a  coftin.  At  a  later  epoch, 
some  ingenious  i}ersons  stuck  an  eye-glass  into 
their  eye,  supporting  it  by  the  muscles  alone,  and 
bearing  with  heroical  equanimity  the  incon- 
venience and  the  ridicule ;  but  this  has  now 
come  down  to  the  canaille. 

Although  the  monkeyism  of  rich  vulgarity  may 
be  the  most  ridiculous,  that  of  poor  gentility 
receives  the  least  mercy.  It  is  a  prodigious 
mistake  for  a  jjoor  man  to  affect  the  externals  of 
wealth ;  for  he  deceives  nobody,  and  it  is  worth 
nobody's  while  to  pretend  to  be  deceived.  Yet 
this  everlasting  weakness  is  the  besetting  foible 
of  our  country ;  and  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
unknown  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  mistake 
iuises  from  the  popular  error  that  a  man  is  looked 
down  upon  in  England  because  he  is  poor.  Ho 
is  not  looked  down  upon  because  he  is  poor,  but 
because  he  affects  to  be  rich.  "Look  at  tho 
stare,"  says  he,  after  an  entertainment,  **  which 
these  haughty  guests  bestowed  upon  the  appoint- 
ments of  my  table.  That  is  because  I  am  poor !" 
Yes,  because  he  is  poor,  and  his  appointments 
rich  ;  and  because,  in  spite  of  the  richness,  some 
matters  were  wanting  as  indispensable  to  the 
practised  eye  of  the  guests  as  the  shirt  and  stock- 
ings with  the  frock-coat  and  trousers.  The  stare 
was  not  at  the  poverty,  but  at  the  incongruity. 

Monkeyism,  however,  is  too  deeply  rooted  in 
our  habits  to  be  "written  down ;  and  the  moralist 
might  be  well  satisfied  if  ho  could  only  change 
its  direction.  AVealtli,  rank,  fiishion — all  have 
good  qualities  of  their  own,  as  well  as  idle  show ; 
and  if,  instead  of  turning  ourselves  into  apes,  we 
fixed  upon  the  proper  points  for  imitation,  a  new 
series  of  metamorphoses  would  be  commenced, 
and  a  generous  rivalry  established,  tending  to  the 
improvement  of  tho  whole  social  mass. 


SKETCHES  IX  TURKEY— MACKI. 


Thk  village  of  Macri  is  not  precisely  what  may 
be  described  as  an  eligible  neighbourhood  for  the 
residence  of  a  quiet  family.  Indeed,  I  sliould  say 
(luite  the  reverse.  What  with  the  inconvenient 
frequency  of  earthquakes ;  a  strong  propensity  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  build  little  tumble- 
down houses  which  are  constantly  being  blown 
away  when  they  are  not  burnt  down,  or  burnt 
down  when  they  are  not  blown  away:  taking 
also  into  consideration  the  uncomfortable  circum- 
stance that  the  surroimding  population  are  as 
truculent  a  race  of  banditti  as  any  which  exist 
even  in  Turkey ;  and  reflecting  that  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  imprudent  to  take  an  afternoon's 


walk  "Nnthout  being  armed  to  the  teeth  and  at- 
tended by  some  four  or  five  friendly  bravoes, — 
perhaps  Macri  is  upon  the  whole  as  near  an  ap- 
proacli  to  an  earthly  Pandemonium  as  is  needful. 
I  do  not  think  that  tho  disadvantages  which 
will  appear  to  the  unprejudiced  reader  to  attach 
to  Macri  as  a  residence  will  be  much  compensated 
by  a  few  curious  remains  of  anticjuity  which  aro 
to  bo  found  there;  but  if  any  sceptical  person 
should  feel  desirous  of  establishing  himself  at 
Macri  nevertheless,  I  may  as  well  say  at  once 
that  it  possesses  an  ancient  theatre  in  moderately 
good  preservation,  and  some  singular  rocky  cavemB 
which  aro  said  to  liavc  bei'n  dungeons  at  a  timo 
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when  people  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly 
fond  of  shutting  each  other  up  in  disagreeable 
places.  There  are  also  some  old  and  rather 
interesting  tombs  to  enliven  the  mind  of  a  con- 
templative person ;  and  ha^nng  said  this,  and  that 
it  is  situated  in  Asia-Minor,  almost  opposite  Rhodes, 
the  inducement  for  an  enteq^rising  individual  to 
locate  himself  at  Macri  may  be  considered  as 
summed  up. 

I  spent  some  days  tlicrc.  I  cannot  say  that 
those  days  were  agreeable  either  in  a  sensual  or 
intellectual  point  of  view,  because  I  should  be  sorry 
to  mislead  any  one  by  the  statement  of  an  untruth, 
but  they  were  inst  motive — ver}^  I  was  made 
acquainted  witli  a  little  incident  of  local  manners 
there,  which  struck  me  so  forcibly  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  cndeavoimng  to  communicate  to  the 
reader  some  of  the  rctreshing  surprise  and  ex- 
citement whicli  it  occasioned  me.  It  fumislierl 
me  with  the  surprise  and  excitement  above  men- 
tioned because  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  the 
smallest  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  circum- 
stances; imd,  for  my  part,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  a 
dowmight  good  drama  in  every-day  life  is  almost 
as  good  as  a  play.  It  may  be  sometimes  even  more 
interesting,  especially  it'  you  know  some  of  the 
actors,  as  I  did.  Having  now  played  the  over- 
ture, therefore  let  us  draw  up  the  curtain;  so 
that  a  sympathetic  public  may  judge  for  itself, 
and  wonder.  I  have  small  hope  that  the  repro- 
duction of  this  little  piece  will  excite  inquiry 
into  the  circumstinccs,  still  smaller  that  any 
good  would  arise  if  it  did  so ;  but  there  is  no 
harm  in  trying.  It  is  a  healthy  employment  for 
the  intellect,  like  writing  exercises  at  school: 
nobody  pays  any  attention  to  them.  Tlio  world 
wags  just  the  same,  though  Young  Cato  has 
written  two  hundi'ed  and  fifty  lines  of  blank 
(very  blank)  verse  in  censure  of  vice ;  and  Master 
Ikutus  has  tUnied  that  tremendous  period  in 
judgment  upon  Tolly.     StiU,  all  this  does  good 

after  a  fashion ;  so  may  I. Well,  then,  he  was 

a  Uaker  by  trade,  and  ho  was  betrothed  to  the 
prettiest  giii  in  the  viUago.  The  ceremonial  of  be- 
trothal is  held  very  sacred  among  the  Greeks.  It 
is  thought  almost  equal  to  a  miuriage — sometimes 
quite  so ;  csi)ecially  by  the  parties  who  are 
chiefly  interested  in  entertaining  that  opinion. 
It  is  as  well  to  state  tliis,  fur  it  fonns  the  only 
shadow  of  a  cause  for  what  follows. 

In  the  present  instance  the  betrothal  remained 
a  ceremony, — nothing  more.  The  Baker  turned 
out  to  be  a  rogue.  There  is  a  tradition  that  all 
bakers  are  rogues  in  the  East ;  and  it  was  such  a 
frequent  custom  to  hang  them,  not  long  ago,  that 
the  profession  became  as  perilous  as  the  anny — 
only  not  so  honourable.  The  fact  of  the  Baker's 
being  merely  a  rogue  would  not  have  much 
mattered.  In  fact,  among  a  Greek  community, 
he  would  probably  have  been  rather  respected 
than  otherwise  in  consequence ;  but  his  roguery 
was  of  that  unlucky  kind  wliich  only  serves  to 
get  its  possessor  into  discreditable  scrapes,  and 
leaves  his  pockets  empty  afterwards.  This  was 
unpardonable,  Both  the  girl  and  her  friends 
plotted  night  and  day  to  break  off  ttve  ivisA^\v 


without  having  to  pay  for  the  fracture  according 
to  the  Greek  ecclesiafitical  law  made  and  provided 
in  such  cases.  They  succeeded.  A  I>octor  ap- 
peared upon  the  scents — ^wooed  and  won  thcmaideii, 
while  the  local  Archbishop's  consent  was  easOy 
purchased  to  annul  the  former  contract,  and 
perform  a  new  one.  So  there  was  great  joy  at 
Macri  among  aU  who  took  any  interest  in  their 
neighbours'  affairs — a  pretty  considerable  portion 
of  all  communitiea — to  think  that  the  Ride  of 
the  YiUago  had  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  the 
villanous  Baker  who  never  had  any  money  or 
was  likely  to  have  any,  and  had  married  a  medical 
man  who  was  going  to  settle  among  them,  and 
whose  services  were  a  good  deal  wanted,  from  the 
circumstance  of  all  sanitary  measures  being  looked 
upon  by  tlieir  masters,  the  Turks,  with  much  dis- 
favoui',  as  interfering  with  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence for  the  time  being. 

The  Baker  declined  to  participate  in  these  fes- 
tivities. He  was  otherwise  engaged.  Ho  owed  a 
great  many  little  bills  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
had  intended  to  pay  them  with  the  dower  of  the 
Doctor's  wife.  He  did  not  mind  losing  the  lady; 
but  the  loss  of  her  means  irritated  him.  The 
dower  indeed  was  some  forty  or  fifty  pounds; 
not  only  enough  to  pay  the  little  bilk,  but 
to  have  a  few  weeks'  rational  amusement 
afterwards.  Now,  an  ordinary  man  would 
have  considered  the  affair  hopeless — ^would  havt- 
despaired,  and  gone  about  his  business;  but 
the  Baker  was  of  a  far  more  sanguine  tempera- 
ment. Supposing  the  Doctor  could  be  got  rid  of, 
the  girl  might  still  bo  frightened,  or  excommmii- 
cated  by  a  rival  Bishop,  into  marrying  him;  an*! 
he  would  not  only  regain  the  lost  dower,  bui 
might  put  his  hand  upon  some  of  the  Doctor's 
savings  beside.  The  strange  medical  man  was 
said  by  the  gossips  of  the  village  to  be  of  prudent 
habits,  and  might  have  put  by  a  good  many  sly 
piastres  somewhere.  At  all  events,  the  thing  was 
worth  a  trial — at  Macri. 

So  the  Baker  mustered  a  little  money  by 
some  disreputable  means  or  other,  and  he  went 
to  the  Aga,  or  chief  Turkish  magistrate.  He 
informed  that  Potentate,  he  had  a  small  busi- 
ness on  hand;  and  if  the  guard  should  be  hy 
chance  about  on  the  following  (evening,  why  they 
need  not  notice  anything  particular;  meanwhilo 
he  trusted  his  Mohammedim  acquaintance  woiiM 
accejit  a  solid  token  of  his  extreme  regard.  Tlio 
Aga,  deal'  imiocent  man,  accepted  the  out- 
stretched palm  of  the  Greek  and  pressed  it  in  his 
own  mthout  the  smallest  hesitation.  In  fact,  he 
had  never  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  Baker  as 
at  that  moment,  and  took  leave  of  him  with  s<> 
many  marks  of  friendship  and  promises  to  attend 
to  his  wishes  that  the  wily  Greek  at  once  per- 
ceived that  he  had  bought  tie  Aga  at  more  than 
his  current  price.  At  all  events,  come  what  would, 
he  was  safe ;  for  it  should  be  his  business  to  take 
care  he  was  not  out-bidden  by  the  enemy,  who  for 
the  rest  had  not  the  smallest  idea  that  he  could 
have  got  any  money.  Accordingly  the  Bsk&c  assem- 
bled some  roving  blades  of  his  own  way  of  thinking, 
.^Mvdhe  laid  formal  siege  to  the  Doctor's  house. 
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promising  them  part  of  the  spoil  whenever  it 
should  capitulate.  As  he  had  ten  determined 
Tcbecks,  or  mountain  robbers,  to  back  liim,  this 
event  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  long  delayed ; 
yet  the  garrison,  consisting  only  of  the  doctor 
and  his  TN-ife,  held  out  with  remarkable  enci^' 
and  perse vcnuicc.  Indeed,  they  first  sur- 
prised and  then  frightened  the  robber.  These 
brave  men,  like  all  the  Tebecks,  love  pillage 
dearly,  but  tlicy  had  no  stomachs  for  fighting ;  so 
finding  the  fortress  would  not  yield  for  mere 
bullying,  they  ran  away  with  all  possible  haste 
and  discretion. 

The  Baker,  however,  was  too  much  a  man  of  re- 
source to  be  foiled  altogether.  If  the  Doctor's  wT^fe 
was  really  and  truly  lost  to  him,  why  he  could  still 
have  her  sister.  To  be  sure,  she  was  only  ten  years 
old,  but  she  looked  quite  eleven,  and  besides  she 
was  defenceless,  for  she  lived  with  her  father 
in  as  rieketty  im  old  house  as  could  be.  lie 
would  go  there  and  take  her  away :  at  all  events, 
her  father  would  buy  her  back  again,  if  notliing 
else  came  of  it.  So  the  eleven  bravocs  go  to  tlie 
old  man's  house,  and  seize  his  little  child;  not 
without  a  struggle,  however,  and  the  father  falls 
seriously  maimed.  This  is  all  that  is  known. 
The  next  morning  the  doors  of  the  rieketty  house 
are  found  forced  open.  The  old  man  is  weltering 
in  his  blood,  luid  the  maiden  gone. 

AVho  shall  follow  ?     Why,  the  truth  is,  it  is  a 


difficult  question.  The  Aga  does  not  interest 
himself  particularly  about  it — ^why  should  he? 
Accidents  will  happen  in  the  best-regulated 
governments,  and  such  accidents  as  these  happen 
in  his  every  day.  There  is  nothing  unusual, 
nothing  startling  about  it.  At  length,  however, 
the  father's  importunities,  his  abject  despair,  or, 
what  is  still  more  probable,  a  part  of  the  remains 
of  his  fortune  which  has  escaped  the  robbers, 
starts  a  rival  band  of  banditti  in  pursuit  of  tlie 
Baker.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  liim. 
Eveiybody  knows  where  ho  is ;  and  pursuers  and 
pursued  entering  into  a  friendly  parley  over  some 
roast  lamb,  the  girl  is  given  up.  She  has  passed 
seven  days  with  the  liaker,  and  returns  to  her 
friends  rather  more  dead  tlum  alive.  Sho  has 
since  l)een  subject  to  fits  whenever  the  door  of 
the  rieketty  house  opens  suddenly,  and  she  often 
wakes  up  starting  with  a  "wild  scream,  for  sho 
dreams  of  the  Baker. 

That  is  all  I — you  think  the  drama  ought  to  liavo 
a  different  ending,  eh,  my  Public  ?  You  would  like 
I  to  know  that  the  Bidvcr  was  punished  ?  Pooh, 
imy  public,  tluit  would  be  mere  poetical  justice, 
iind  Sir  Hector  Stubble  and  CJo.  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  Indeed,  what  time  has  that  bald 
old  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  firm  to  attend  to 
Macri  ?  As  to  any  of  tlio  junior  partners,  it  is 
more  than  their  places  are  woHh  to  attend  to  that 
or  to  anything  else,  but  the  art  of  "booing." 
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AiTKu  a  peace  .so  profound  and  protracted  as  that 
wliieh  England  has  enjoyed,  it  naturally  takes  the 
people  some  time  to  realize  the  fact  that  they  are 
now  at  war.  But  the  harsh  calamities  ev6r  inci- 
dent to  contiict  are  fast  familiarising  their  minds 
\\'ith  lh(;  realities  of  their  position.  We  have 
complained  of  delay.  We  have  accused  our  rulers 
of  unmanly  and  un-English  hesitancy.  We  have 
urged  promi)t  and  vigorous  action — a  bold  appeal 
to  \\\{^  sword,  and  a  resolute  use  of  it  when  once 
drawn.  Well :  at  last  the  sword  is  fairly  dra\vu ; 
and  oh  !  it  is  soon  tinged  with  blood.  Already 
we  begbi  to  quake  over  the  horrors  of  slaughter; 
and  could  almost  pray  tliat  the  dreadful  work 
might  be  put  a  stop  to.  Daily  we  are  thrilled 
with  new  details  of  woo,  barbarity,  and  death. 
The  thousimds  of  our  countrymen  who  have  died, 
have  each  robbed  our  hearts  of  some  peace ;  and 
every  groan  of  every  wounded  man  disturbs  us  in 
this  our  far-off"  home.  God  bless  and  reward  the 
brave  \'ictim3  of  this  mighty  and  fatal  strife  !  Por 
tbem  wo  can  pray !  for  the  author  of  their  mis- 
fortunes we  cannot  I  To  pray  for  a  curse  on  his 
head  would  be  impious — God  only  must  curse, 
and  that  only  in  His  ovm  time,  and  His  own  way : 
to  pray  for  a  blessing  would  bo  the  height  of  in- 
humanity. We  must  leave  his  soul  to  the  All 
Just  Power ;  but  his  Em^in — shall  we  not  take 
that  from  him  ? 


I^ot  all  sad,  however,  are  our  emotions.  The 
re(;ord  of  unrivalled  valour  and  of  noblest  heroism 
comes  with  the  tidings  of  calamity  and  of  loss.  Wo 
shout  with  the  proudly  victorious,  even  whilst  W(^ 
weep  over  the  contented  fallen.  The  deep  emo- 
tions of  our  sympathy  are  mingled  with,  though 
never  for  a  moment  lost  m  the  deeper  raptures  of 
our  patriotism.  We  are  represented  on  the  field 
of  battle,  by  the  brave,  the  wise,  the  resolute,  the 
mercifid;  by  men  who  know  w(»ll  how  fo  die,  but 
who  luivo  never  learned  tlu*  philosophy  of  sub- 
mis.sion  ;  by  the  mighty  in  arms,  the  almighty  in 
purpose,  the  miignanimous  in  heart ;  by  mcMi  who 
tremble  not  amid  the  fiercest  havoc  in  their  ranks, 
but  who  's\'ill  pour  out  their  full  souls  in  manly 
sorrow  over  the  corpse  of  a  fallen  comrade  ;  who 
are  as  generous  in  victory  as  they  are  ignonmt  of 
defeat.  And  shall  we  not  praise,  revere,  support 
them?  How  poor  and  desolate  must  be  the 
nature  of  the  num  who  is  not  thrilled  with 
fraternal  chivaliy  as  \w  reads  of  the  grand  exploits 
of  his  countrj-men !  So  moved  are  we  with  ad- 
miration that  we  could  almost  welcome  the 
heaviest  burdens  of  taxation  in  testimony  of  our 
desire  tluit  they  should  not  suffer  all  alone.  We 
would  have  our  share  in  tlie  hazards  and  the 
sacrifices  of  the  august  occasion  ! 

What  a  month  of  intense  anxieties,  of  universal 
and  unbroken  excitement  has  that  been,  '^-ci  \s5n^^ 
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now  hastily  to  review !  When  last  we  sat  down 
to  this  tasfe,  we  were  waiting  for  news — ^not  yet 
master  of  tiie  wild  joy  occasioned  by  the  battle 
of  the  Alma.  Alas !  just  while  we  ^vrote,  our  fine 
Cavalry    were   passing    through   the    disastrous 


leaving  8,000  of  their  troops  behind  them.  At 
the  same  time  a  sortie  from  the  garrison  was 
splendidly  repulsed  by  the  French,  and  1,000 
more  were  wounded  or  slain.  We  must  expect 
that  the  losses  on  our  side  also  were  very  con- 


**  affair  of  the  25th."     By  whose  blunder  this }  siderable.     And  we  have  to  mourn  that  some  of 


overwhelming  loss  was  inflicted  on  our  Light 
Cavalry  it  seems  impossible  to  ascertain.  Nor 
are  we  anxious  to  affix  the  responsibility 
anywhere.  The  caution  that  our  commanders 
have  from  the  very  beginning  displayed  may  be 
accepted  as  abundant  evidence  that  the  fatal 
experiment  was  not  made  in  wantonness.  Mis- 
apprehension of  some  kind  prevailed  in  some 
quarter;  but  the  mad  exploit  was  so  bravely 
undertaken  and  so  grandly  performed  that  we 
waive  all  reproaches,  and  in  silence  lament  a  loss 
which,  though  great,  has,  more  than  anything, 
demonstrated  the  resistless  valour,  imd  the  dis- 
interested enthusiasm  of  qur  troops.  The  ad- 
venture was  so  brilliant  and  so  brave,  that  we  can 
afford  not  to  inquire  who  authorised  it.  At  any 
rate,  we  protest  against  a  single  word  of  reproach 
being  cast  on  the  memory  of  poor  Captain  Nolan. 
True,  he  carried  the  message  which  was  thought 
to  be  an  order  to  make  the  attack  at  aU  hazards, 
but  that  he  knowingly  misreported  the  will 
of  his  chief,  let  not  even  malice  suggest.  He 
boldly  delivered  a  command  the  terrible  conditions 
of  which  he  must  have  fully  appreciated;  and 
he  advanced  to  almost  inevitable  destruction 
at  the  very  head  of  his  companioos !  Poor 
fellow!  He  was  the  readiest  to  fight,  and 
the  first  to  fall ;  and  there  was  not  a  man  in  all 
the  army  who  did  not  mourn  the  melancholy 
issue.  It  is  cruel  to  associate  the  name  of  one  so 
gallant,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  of  his  guilt, 
with  a  mistake  thus  terrible  in  its  consequences. 
Let  his  fame  at  least  be  fi^ee  from  a  taint  thus 
ungrateful  and  imjust. 

The  battle  of  Balaklava  was  soon  followed  by 
the  battle  of  Inkennann  on  the  5th  instant.  The 
full  details  of  this  prolonged  and  critical  encoimter 
have  to-day  reached  us;  and  we  know  enough 
of  its  general  features  and  main  results  to  be  jus- 
tified in  pronouncing  it  one  of  thft  most  magnifi- 
cently sustiiined  encounters  the  history  of  our 
country  can  boast.  Flattered  by  the  disasters 
they  had  inflicted  upon  some  portions  of  our 
ranks  on  the  25th  of  October  (for  in  no  sense 
coiild  they  claim  a  victory  over  us),  the  llussians 
prepared,    thix>ugh   the   intervening  days,  for  a 

grand  attempt  upon  the  general  position  of  the  I  short  period,  they  were  most  critically  placed. 
Allies.  They  had  received  very  large  reinforce-  |  Confidence  is  being  restored  by  the  tidings  that 
lucnts ;  they  were  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  i  large  reinforcements  have  been  sent  out,  many 
two  Grand  Dukes ;  and  they  numbered  more  j  having  already  arrived  in  the  Crimea.  Tlie  armies 
than  double  their  opponents.  But  they  mistook  are  encouraged;  the  losses  ai'e  more  than  supphed; 
their  genius.     The  Allies  knew  better  than  copy  and  men  unreduced  by  the  heavy  experiences  of 


the  most  eminent  officers  of  our  army  were  sacri- 
ficed and  injured.  Generals  Cathcart,  Goldie, 
and  Strang^vay8  deserve  ennobling  epitaphs: 
Generals  Adams,  Bentinck,  Buller,  Torrens,  and 
brave  old  Sir  George  Brown,  are  entitled  to 
reverential  sympathy.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
the  injuries  received  by  these  latter-mentioned 
officers  are  not  generally  known.  We  are 
sorry  to  hear  that  Sir  George  Brown,  however, 
has  been  obliged  to  resign  the  command  of  his 
division  into  other  hands.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans, 
also,  has  resigned;  having  been  subdued  by  heavy 
indisposition.  At  present  the  gallant  old  officer 
is  "with  the  fleet,  hoping  that  the  sea-air  and 
repose  will  soon  qualify  hun  for  renewed  duties— 
a  hope  in  which  not  a  single  man  of  the  two 
armies  does  not  participate. 

The  bombardment  of  the  citadel  seems  to  be  a 
less  effective  business  than  it  was  at  first  thought 
it  would  be.  The  Russians  defend  their  position 
with  tenacity,  caution,  and  skill.  If  report 
speaketh  truly,  the  town  is  in  a  horrible  condi- 
tion. The  dead  are  unburied;  the  living  are 
tormented  with  pestilence ;  property  is  ruined ; 
provisions  are  scarce ;  and  the  nece^ity  of  labour 
at  the  guns,  the  batteries,  and  the  earth- works  is 
incessant.  But  the  poor  wretches  keep  at  it 
bravely.  They  repair  by  night  the  injuries  re- 
ceived during  the  day;  and  they  increase  the 
defences  of  the  town  with  an  energy  which  seems 
to  bespeak  a  hope  that  it  will  not  be  compelled  to 
yield  at  last.  Well :  the  hope  is  creditable  to 
them ;  and  according  to  its  firmness  will  be  the 
glory  of  our  success.  For  we  must  be  successful. 
To  withdraw  without  attaining  our  purpose  is 
out  of  the  question.  Our  honour,  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  our  cause  are  involve^)  in  this  enterprise ; 
and  depend  ui)on  it,  Britons  will  never  give  it  np 
until  it  is  accomplished ! 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  very  grave 
apprehensions  have  for  a  season  been  creeping 
over  our  enthusiasm  and  our  faith.  The  enemy  has 
received  very  large  reinforcements,  whilst  the 
number  of  the  Allies  has  been  perpetually  and 
seriously  reduced.  Disease,  fatigue,  and  death 
have  done  a  sad  work  amongst  them ;  and,  for  a 


the  disreputable  example  that  had  been  set  them 
by  their  foe  at  Alma,  and  stood  to  their  situation 
without  for  a  moment  wavering.  Prom  morn 
to  eve  they  did  *  battle  with  an  enemy  vasdy 
superior  in  numbers,  and  flushed  with  unu- 
sual enthusiitsm.  The  triumph  of  the  day, 
of  course,    belonged    to  the  Allies.      The  Kus- 


a  campaign  ^vill  relieve  those  on  whom  the  ever- 
lasting toil  has  fallen.  It  seems  probable,  there- 
fore, that  an  assault  will  soon  be  made  on  the 
garrison ;  and  though  we  cannot  predict  that  the 
first  experiment  will  be  sueccBsful,  we  are  assured 
that  it  will  be  renewed  until  it  is. 

The  enthusiasm  among  the  people  at  home  ia 


aians   were    henten  hack   with  immeuftCi  \o^% — \i\)X\\  ^c\^^l  to  that  of  the  tixx)i)s  abroad.    Tbii 
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fact  is  attested  by  more  substantial  signs  than  the 
impatience  with  which  intelligence  from  the 
theatre  of  war  is  awaited,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  it  is  devoured  when  it  arrives.  The  Pa- 
triotic Fund  now  amounts  to  nearly  100,000/. 
This  is  the  pledge  of  the  national  sympathy ;  and 
the  national  heart  will  yet  prove  a  nobler  gene- 
rosity. Heavy  burdens  will  be  bequeathed  us  by 
the  strife  in  which  we  are  engaged,  but  they  will 
be  borne  with  content. 

Cabinet  Councils  are  being  held  every  day. 
Lord  Palmerston  is  over  in  Paris,  having  frequent 
and  secret  interviews  with  the  Emperor.  What 
is  in  the  wind }  The  general  impression  seems 
to  be  that  we  are  fast  drifting  towards  a  general 
European  war.     Certainly  the  diplomacy  of  the 


German  Powers  grows  more  disgustingly  tortuous 
and  untrustworthy;  and  every  tok^  indicates 
that  the  crisis  of  their  neutiality  has  arrived. 
Should  they  decide  against  ils  (which  we  most 
fervently  hope  will  be  the  case),  will  not  the 
claims  of  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Italy  necessarily 
come  under  consideration?  We  see  not  how  it 
can  be  otherwise.  We  deeply  regret  that  one 
brave  voice  is  silent  for  ever — a  voice  which 
would  have  been  nobly  at  home  in  any  such  dis- 
cussion. Lord  Dudley  Stuart  died  at  Stockholm 
a  few  days  since.  His  fidelity  to  the  Poles  has 
made  him  a  name  in  Europe ;  and  many  beyond 
the  range  of  his  own  country  will  deplore  his 
death. 


THE    PILGRIM. 


FBOM   THE   OEBMAN   OF  SCHILLEB. 

In  my  young  life's  early  spring-tide  was  I  when  I  wandered  forth, 
And  the  joys  of  youth  neglecting,  left  my  father's  sheltering  hearth. 
All  my  heritage,  my  portion  joyfiiUy  I  threw  aside, — 
Took  my  pilgrim's  staff  for  riches,  and  my  child-like  trust  for  guide. 

Onward  urged  by  hope,  and  mighty  faith  in  dim  prophetic  'best — 

— "  Wander ;  for  the  path  lies  open,  ever  open  to  the  East. 

Still  towards  the  Golden  gateway  must  thou  strive  till  it  is  thine ; 

Then  all  things  of  Earth  around  thee  bright  in  hues  of  Heaven  shall  shine.' 

Evening  came,  and  came  the  morning.    Never,  never,  stood  I  still ; 
Still  the  future  ever  hidcth  what  I  Am,  and  what  I  IFiU. 
Mountains,  lakes,  were  in  my  pathway ;  rivers  checked  my  striving  feet ; 
Over  chasms  raised  I  bridges,  spanning  thus  the  waters  fleet. 

Soon  unto  a  rapid  river,  flowing  towards  the  Morning-land, 
Came  I,  and  into  its  current  cast  me,  joyful,  from  the  strand. 
Swift  its  surging  billows  bore  me  till  I  stood  on  Ocean's  shore ; 
But  my  goal  beyond  its  vastness  lies  as  distant  as  before. 


Ah !  the  pathway  stiU  is  fleeting.     Ah !  the  Heavens,  shining  clear, 
With  the  Earth  can  ne'er  be  blended,  and  the  There,  can  ne'er  be  Sere. 


Seleucus. 
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The  Zast  Ecvrl  of  Destnond :  A  Kieiwrieal  Jtomance 
of  1599 — 1603.  In  two  volumes.  Dublin: 
Hodges  and  Smith.  1854. 
The  author  of  this  exciting  romance  has  well 
prepared  himself  by  a  course  of  preparatory  read- 
ing and  study,  for  the  prosecution  of  a  task  which 
comparatively  few  writers  of  fiction  have  pre- 
viously attempted.  The  state  of  Ireland  at  the 
dose  of  the  sixteenth  and  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  that  country  had  long 
been  a  prey  to  internal  factions  and  devastated  by 
civil  war,  exhibits  a  spectacle  which  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  exciting  feelings  both  of 
horror  and  disgust.    The  gross  and  abominable 


tyranny  of  English  rule  under  the  virgin  queen 
had  produced  its  inevitable  fhdt,  in  the  demo- 


ralisation of  all  ranks  and  classes,  even  the  highest 
in  the  land.  The  proceedings  of  the  war,  so  fax 
from  being  characterised  by  that  conventional 
kind  of  honour  which  among  civilised  antagonists 
marks  the  military  code,  were,  on  both  sides, 
alike  distinguished  by  the  most  shameful  and  dis- 
gusting treachery,  the  only  motive  for  which 
was  self-interest.  On  the  one  hand  we  see 
her  Majesty's  vice-regent,  pursuing  the  maxim 
**dk>ide  et  vince,'*  secretly  endeavouring  to  em- 
broil the  Irish  leaders  with  each  other,  and  co- 
vertly conspiring  with  all  or  any  of  them  for  the 
betrayal  of  the  rest;  and  on  the  other  we  have 
men  of  birth,  and  honour  forsooth,  selling  their 
own  kindred  and  the  popular  chiefii  of  their  own 
cause  to  certain  death  to  secure  their  own  safety 
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and  aggrandisement.  The  picture  is  faithfal  and 
Buggestive,  and  the  wi'iter  of  this  book  has  given 
tls  an  opportunity  qf  denying  instruction  from  the 
Btrange  groups  and  scenes  with  which  it  abounds. 
"We  have  no  intention  of  detailing  the  career  of 
James  Fitz  Thomas,  the  last  £arl  of  Desmond, 
who  is  the  hero  of  the  story,  and  who,  after 
marrying  the  daughter  of  the  poet  Spenser,  whom 
he  loses  by  death,  dies  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
with  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  as  the  companion  of  his 
latter  days.  For  the  voluminous  incidents  of  the 
narrative,  which  will  be  found  sufficiently  start- 
ling and  excitihg,  and  not  in  any  important  matter 
opposed  to  the  facts  of  history,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  volumes  themselves.  They  will  be 
found  essentially  readable,  as  well  from  the  con- 
tinuous action  of  the  drama,  though  that  is  some* 
what  confused  and  improbable,  as  from  the  bio- 
g^phical  sketches  of  the  actors  who  are  historic 

Sersonages.  The  character  of  the  Lord  President, 
ir  George  Carew,  comes  out  neatly  and  dis- 
tinctly enough  in  the  course  of  the  story.  What- 
ever qualities  he  brought  to  the  government  of 
Ireland,  he  was  outdone  in  tactics  by  the  natives; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  years  of  schooling,  for 
which  ho  had  to  pay  pretty  liberally,  that  he  ac- 
quired a  competent  knowledge  of  Irish  capacity 
in  the  art  and  practice  of  treachery  and  roguery. 
'Having  however  a  natural  aptitude  and  taste  for 
this  kind  of  learning,  he  became  an  accomplished 
governor  in  due  course  of  time,  being  up  to  every 
artful  dodge,  and  versed  in  every  species  of  Irish 
villany  before  he  left  the  country.  His  faithful 
services  were  rewarded  by  the  government  at 
home,  and  he  was  created  Earl  of  Totncs  by 
James  the  First.  Some  of  the  chapters  of  this 
work  contain  admirable  sketches  of  Irish  humour 
and  blarney — one  in  particular,  where  the  servant 
of  the  hero  bothers  a  persevering  questioner  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  Hibernian,  is  first-rate  in 
quality. 


Arvon :  w  the  Trials,  A  Legend.  By  C.  Mitchell 
Chables.  In  two  volumes.  London  :  G. 
Routledge.    1855. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  Brittany,  and 
the  time  is  about  five  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a 
tale  of  warfare  and  bloodshed,  of  treachery  and 
its  reward,  of  hair-breadth  escapes  and  romantic 
Burprises-r-and  having  such  popular  claims  to 
notice  will  no  doubt  be  read  by  tne  multitudes  to 
whom  such  ingredients  of  romance  are  a  kind  of 
daily  bread.  But  Arvon  is  something  more 
than  this.  The  object  of  the  author  has  been 
throughout  to  depict  the  workings  of  self-denial 
and  self-seeking  as  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of 
two  of  his  principal  characters,  one  of  whom  may 
be.  regarded  as  the  hero  of  the  story.  The  abne- 
gation of  this  young  gentleman  is  tried  by  the 
severest  tests  which  the  circumstances  of  a  life 
passed  amidst  the  excitements  of  the  camp  or  the 
leaguered  city  can  supply.  His  generous  nature 
ia  prpof  against  the  temptations  of  ambition,  &me 
and  love,  and  he  repels  tliem  al\,  and  finally 


crowns  the  triumph  of  his  fortitude  by  redeeming 
the  frailty  of  his  less  honourable  friend  from 
merited  obloquy,  and  by  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon 
the  head  of  his  bitterest  enemy.  It  may  be  that 
the  model  of  excellence  exhibited  in  the  mind  and 
person  of  Arthur  is  something  imapproeehable  by 
mere  human  nature,  and  such  as  is  not  to  be  met 
with  orU  of  a  legend — ^but  it  is  wcU  to  aim  high 
even  though  we  may  not  hit  the  mark.  The 
story  is  most  agreeably  told;  and  exhibits  an 
acquaintance  by  no  means  common  among  novel- 
writers  with  the  secret,  undefinable  and  unac- 
knowledged motives  which  constantly  influoiee 
conduct. 


Good  Times,  or  the  Savings^  Bank  and  the  Fireside. 
Coutisel  for  Working  Men,  London  :  Groom- 
bridge.     1854. 

Such  is  the  Title  of  a  little  work  published  at 
the  most  trifling  price,  containing  120  c1op<; 
colunms  of  information  in  which  the  working 
man  of  industrious,  steady  and  provident  habits 
is  most  interested.  The  facts  it  contains  arc 
astonishingly  numerous,  and  are  just  those  which 
it  concerns  him  most  to  know.  They  will  teach 
him  how  to  invest  his  money  in  the  best  way  to 
promote  his  respectability,  his  independence,  his 
intellectual  culture  and  his  true  dignity.  This 
pamphlet  cannot  circulate  too  widely  or  be  too 
closely  studied  by  the  industrious  classes,  whoso 
best  interests  it  practically  advocates. 


The  Hope  of  the  Bereaved;  or,  Becogniiion  in 
Heaven.  By  the  Kev.  Edwin  Davies.  Second 
edition.  London:  Hamilton  and  Adams.  Edin- 
burgh:  Johnstone  and  Hunter.     1854. 

A  PLEASANT  little  book  for  a  Sunday  afternoon's 
reading — not  very  profound,  or  very  powerful  in 
argument,  but  appealing  strongly  to  natural  sym- 
pathies and  natural  wishes  in  regard  to  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats.  The  position  which  the  aufiior 
seeks  to  establish  is  one  which  no  man  of  sense 
or  good-feeling  would  care  to  assail,  lest  in  over- 
throwing it  he  might  destroy  his  own  secret  hope. 
Let  it  stand  by  all  means  as  long  as  death  is 
in  the  world — and  if  it  demand  a  child-like 
credence,  what  matter,  since  to  doubt  or  disprove 
is  but  to  gain  a  loss. 


The  Naval  Heroes  of  Gre^t  Britain,  their  History 
and  Achievefnents.  Illustrated.  Lond(m:  Clarke 
and  Beeton.     1854. 

This  is  a  clever  and  at  the  present  moment  an 
acceptable  compilation  firom  larger  works.  It  is 
a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  our  most  cele- 
brated Sea  Captains,  the  men  who  made  the  navsl 
reputation  of  the  British  what  it  is.  This  reoord 
of  their  noble  exploits,  published  at  a  piice  little 
more  than  nominal,  will  we  tnut  find  its  way  to 
he  little  libraries  of  the  htimblar  dawfes,  to  the 
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workshop,  the  fisherman's  hut  and  the  sailor-boy's 
berth,  and  tend  to  keep  alive  that  proud  feelmg 
of  British  pre-eminence  on  the  seas,  which  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  one  of  the  surest 
guarantees  for  its  continuance. 


Chesterfield  and  Selwyn,  By  A.  Hayward,  Esq., 
Q.C.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  (Travellers' 
Library,  70.)     1854. 

It  is  the  fashion  now,  and  an  excellent  fashion 
too,  to  reprint  the  best  articles  from  the  Quar- 
terlies, and  circulate  them  in  a  cheap  form. 
These  two  biographies  of  Chesterfield  and  Selwyn 
are  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  1844  and  1845. 
They  differ  somewhat  in  style  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment. The  life  of  Chesterfield,  though  written 
in  a  sprightly  vein,  is  a  serious  and  searching 
criticism  of  that  model  gentleifian's  life  and 
works ;  it  contains  among  other  things  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  celebrated  Letters,  which  the  moral 
and  religious  world  have  so  liberally  denounced 
as  abominable  and  infamous,  thereby  adding  to 
their  notoriety  and  consequent  influence.  Mr. 
Hayward' 8  estimate  of  Chesterfield's  character  is, 
we  believe,  a  just  one ;  and  though  the  Letters 
may  be  open  to  reprehension  on  more  scores  than 
one,  they  are  certainly  not  chargeable  with  the 
cold-blooded  disregard  of  principle  so  fixquently 
urged  against  them.  The  life  of  Selwyn  fur- 
nishes a  much  more  agreeable  topic  for  discussion; 
and  being  treated  in  a  light,  gossipping  and  dis- 
cursive way,  presents  us  with  as  amusing  a 
piece  of  social  history  as  we  could  desire  to  me^t 
with.  It  is  replete  with  sketches  of  the  manners 
and  humoiirs  of  his  time,  with  satirical  stories 
and  scandalous  ones,  with  witty  sayings  and  bon- 
mots.  Of  these  latter  we  shall  extract  one  or 
two. 

When  a  snbucription  was  proposed  fbr  Fox,  ^nd  some 
one  was  observing  that  it  woald  reqnire  some  delicacy,  and 
was  wondering  how  t'ox  would  take  it — "  Take  it  ?  Why 
quarterly  to  be  sure." 

When  Fox  was  boasting  of  having  prevailed  on  the 
French  to  pive  up  the  gum -trade — "As  you  have  per- 
mitted the  French  to  draw  your  tetthf  they  would  be  fools 
indeed  to  quarrel  with  yon  alx>at  your  (ptms." 

One  night,  at  "Wliite'n,  observing  the  Postmaster. Ge- 
neral, Sir  Kverard  Fawkener,  losing  a  large  some  of  money 
at  piquet,  Selwyn,  pointing  to  the  successful  player,  re- 
marked— "  See  how  he  is  robbing  the  mail ! " 

The  beautiful  Lady  Coventry  was  exhibiting  to  him  a 
splendid  new  dress,  covered  witti  large  silver  spangles  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  and  inqmred  of  him  whotlier  he  adminxl 
her  taste  ? — "  ^V^ly,"  said  he,  "  you  will  bo  change  for  a 
guinea." 

Sergeant  Davy  was  cross-examining  a  Jew  at  g^reat 
length,  in  order  to  prove  his  insufficiency  as  bail.  The 
sum  was  small,  and  the  Jew  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  clothes 
bedizened  with  silver  lace.  Lord  Mansfield  at  length  in- 
terfered— "  Come,  come,  brother  Davy,  don't  you  see  the 
man  would  bum  for  the  money  ?  " 

Some  startling  details  will  be  found  here  with 
respect  to  gambling  and  noted  gamblers.  Among 
other  particulars  is  a  concise  narrative  of  the 
career  of  the  notorious  Crockford,  who  realised 
enormous  wealth  from  his  gambling  club,  and 


made  himself  a  millionaire  by  the  ruin  of  his 
victims. 


Voluntaryiem  in  England  and  TFales  ;  or  ^  Ceneui 
0/1851.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Cd. 
1854. 

This  work  forms  a  useful  and  practical  com- 
mentary upon  Mr.  Horace  Mann's  able  and  cele- 
brated Report  on  the  Census  of  Religious  Worship 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  writer  would  have  it 
regarded  as  a  supplementary  volume  to  the 
Census,  and  one  in  which  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  Voluntary  principle  is  brought  out  as  fully 
as  the  assigned  limits  admit,  and  with  fairness 
and  in  a  becoming  spirit.  All  the  world  knows 
that  the  authority  of  the  returns  from  which  the 
Census  tables  had  been  prepared  has  been  im- 
pugned by  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  St.  David's; 
but  all  the  world  knows,  too,  that  that  nuserablo 
attempt  to  invalidate  the  evidence  which  told  so 
unfavourably  against  the  Established  Church 
failed  most  lamentably;  and  that  the  inquiries 
made  on  the  subject  led  only  to  a  confirmation  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  Returns  with  regard  to  all  the 
facts  which  they  made  known  to  the  public.  This 
being  the  case,  the  chapter  headed  "  The  Bishop 
of  Oxford  and  the  Census'*  is  but  a  work  of 
supererogation,  and,  save  that  it  offers  us  an 
instance  of  how  little  of  plain  trUth  and  plain 
logic  will  serve  for  the  crushing  of  a  brace  of 
bishops,  is  not  wanted  here.  The  plan  which  the 
writer  of  this  pamphlet  proposes  to  himself  is  to 
show  in  detail  the  extent  of  the  means  of  religious 
instruction  in  England  and  Wales  in  1801  and 
1851 — the  proportions  in  which  each  sect  has 
increased  those  means  during  the  half-century, 
and  the  rate  of  increase  in  different  localities — 
to  show,  further,  the  relative  provision  made  by 
the  Church  of  England  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
Dissenters  on  the  other,  and  to  point  out  tlie 
changed  position  occupied  by  each ;  and  to  inquire 
whether  the  evidence  afforded  by  such  data  esta- 
blishes the  sufficiency  of  the  Voluntary  principle, 
or  the  necessity  for  and  wisdom  of  Stiitc  endow- 
ments. To  this  plan,  collecting  his  evidence 
mainly  from  the  Tables  published  in  the  Rcgistrar- 
Genenirs  Report,  he  rigidly  adheres;  and  in  la 
scries  of  short  essays,  containing  little  more  than 
such  plain  statements  as  admit  neither  of  question- 
ing by  honest  men,  nor  t^\nsting  and  torturing  to  a 
special  purpose  by  special  pleading,  carries  every 
point  for  which  he  contends.  His  work  is  *en- 
:  tirely  tree  from  any  spice  of  bigotry^  and  all 
!  traces  of  the  proselvtising  spirit — ^is  written  in  a 
'frank,  candid  and  honourable  vein  towards  the 
Establishment  itself,  awarding  praise  where  praise 
;  is  due;  and  for  that  reason  will  carry  con- 
jviction  into  quarters  where  it  will  not  excite 
,  pleasurable  emotions,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
'  stimulate  exertion  where  exertion  is  most  wanted. 
As  it  is  foreign  to  our  purpose,  in  this  brief 
I  notice,  to  follow  the  \iTiter  through  the  course  of 
;hi8  argument,  we  shall  content  ourselveh  by 
j  (juofing  a  few  of  the  facta  e^tjBXilisisftA.  \s^  ^^s^^ 
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Census,  and  then  pointing  to  the  natural  con- 
clusions to  which  they  lead.  The  facts  to  which 
we  point  attention  are  derived  from  the  Tables  of 
the  Registrar-General. 

It  IB  ahown  in  Table  A  that  the  total  sittingps  in  1801 
were  6,032,450.  Supposing  the  average  rate  of  increase 
in  all  denominations  had  been  the  same  as  in  the  Church 
of  Eughmd,  say  80*6  per  cent.,  the  total  of  sittings 
would  have  been  6,844,129,  or  3,364,268  less  than  it  now 
is,  giving  only  accommodation  for  88  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
sent population,  instead  of  57  per  cent.,  as  shown  in  the 
tables ;  or,  more  pcnntedly  stated,  two-thirds  only  of  its 
present  amount.  The  average  provision  for  religious  wor- 
ship in  1801  and  1851  respectively  being  nearly  identical, 
St  follows,  that  the  other  religious  denominations  haveJiUed 
np  the  enormous  void  of  nearly  three  miUions  of  sittings, 
lift  unprovided  by  the  Church  of  England,  a  fact  the  more 
significant,  when  coupled  with  this  other  fact»  that,  in 
1801,  these  other  bodies  fell  short  by  oins-POXTBTH  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Established  Church ;  the  latter  providing 
at  that  date  80*8  i)er  cent,  of  the  total  provinon,  and  the 
former  only  19*2!  Or,  the  case  may  be  thus  put — the 
total  number  of  sittings  added  nnce  1801  being  5,176,947, 
of  which  3,927,313,  or  75*9  per  cent.,  have  been  provided 
by  all  other  denominations,  and  1,248,684,  or  24*1  per 
cent.,  by  the  Cliurch  of  England,  it  follows,  that  the 
amount  of  provision  made  for  religious  worship  by  each 
was  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  numbers  in  1801 ;  the 
Church  of  England  being  then  in  possession  of  80*8  per 
cent,  of  the  sittings,  and  having  added  since  only  24*1  per 
cent.*;  while  all  other  denominations  have  added  76*9 
per  cent.,  although  possessing  in  1801  only  19*2  per  cent, 
of  the  accommodation.  The  smaller  body  has,  therefore, 
discharged  the  obligation  resting  on  the  larger  one.  One 
inevitable  result  of  this  exchange  of  duties  is,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  Church  of  Englimd  community  to  all  others 
is  correspondingly  affected,  which  constitutes  the  third 
great  fact  patent  in  the  preceding  figures.  That  church, 
taking  its  proportion  of  sittings — to  all  sittings — as  the 
measure  of  its  strength  throughout  England  and  Wales  in 
1801,  comprised  in  round  numbers  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
population ;  it  now  comprises  little  more  than  one-half. 

On  considering  tjie  rate  of  increase  in  different 
localities,  it  is  shown  that  in  no  one  instance  has 
the  increase  of  sittings  provided  by  the  Church  of 
England  heen  equal  to  the  increment  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  yariations  in  the  actual  increase 
differs  in  different  places  from  3  to  80  per  cent., 
and  the  counties  where  the  increase  of  sittings  is 
about  or  below  the  average  of  England  and  Wales 
are  those  in  which  the  increase  of  population  has 
been  the  smallest;  and  nearly  all  are  counties 
purely  agricultural,  or  in  which  manufactures 
are  feebly  developed.  The  opinion  commonly  en- 
tertained, viz.,  that  the  Yoluntary  system  may 
possibly  be  adequate  in  wealthy  town-districts, 
but  that  in  the  rural  parishes  a  State-establish- 
ment is  essential,  is  thus  disproved. 

A  review  of  the  position  of  the  two  parties  in 
1801  and  1851,  and  again  in  1831  and  1851, 
shows  that  during  the  first  thirty  years  the  Church 
of  England  was  much  less  active  in  supplying  ac- 
commodation for  religious  worship  than  in  the 
following  twenty ;  and  it  is  proved  from  the  Tables 
that  of  the  number  of  sittings  required  to  keep  up 
to  the  standard  of  1801,  and  which  would  have 
been  2,852,481,  the  Church  of  England  supplied 
but  412,610;  while  Dissenting  denominations 
added  1,958,135— the  Church  falling  short  of  its 
duty  by  little  less  than  five- sixths,  and  Dissenters 
exceeding  the  Church  in  the  ratio  of  ^%  \ft  oivc. 


In  the  latter  twenty  years,  from  1831  to  1851,  the 
rate  of  increase  by  the  Church  of  England,  rela- 
tively to  that  by  all  other  denominations,  notwith- 
standing the  impulse  given  to  the  action  of  the 
State-establishment  in  1831,  was  only  in  the  pro- 
portion of  37  per  cent,  to  145  per  cent  In  no 
one  county  did  the  Church  of  England  overtake 
the  want  of  accommodation  for  rel^ous  worship, 
while  in  no  one  county  did  any  of  the  other  re- 
ligious bodies  fail  to  exceed  their  quota  of  that 
want:  the  activity  of  th^ Dissenting  denomina- 
tions slumbered  nowhere,  their  lowest  ratio  of 
efforts  far  exceeding  the  highest  of  the  State- 
Church.  The  result  of  this  is  found  to  be  a  vast 
alteration  of  the  proportions  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  nonconforming  denominations.  In 
1801  those  proportions  were — the  Church  80*8; 
Dissenters  19*2 :  at  the  present  time  they  are  as 
52  and  48  respectively,  while  in  ten  counties  at 
least  the  Church  is  in  a  minority. 

From  such  leading  facts  as  these,  a  summary  of 
which  will  be  found  in  pages  60,  51  and  52,  in 
nineteen  paragraphs  to  which  we  would  invite 
the  attention  of  our  readers — ^from  such  facts, 
which  admit  not  of  question,  the  writer  comes  to 
some  very  warrantable  conclusions,  of  which  we 
shall  notice  a  few.  The  first  is,  that  the  Church 
of  England,  as  a  State-Church,  has  totally  failed 
— ^failed,  not  as  aA  organisation  for  religious  ser- 
vices, but  as  a  State-appliance  to  meet  religions 
exigencies.  To  have  answered  that  end  it  should 
have  had  above  eight  millions  of  sittings  in  1851, 
while  in  fact  it  was  nearly  three  millions  short 
of  that  number.  This  deficit  would  have  betn 
infinitely  greater  had  the  rate  of  increase  con- 
tinued the  same  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
the  half-century  as  it  was  during  the  first  thirty ; 
and  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  large  aug- 
mentation of  effort  which  marks  the  latter  period 
shows  that  it  was  due  not  to  the  action  of  the 
Church  as  an  establishment  but  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  State-aid,  and  substituting  for  that  the 
free-will  offerings  of  the  members  of  its  com- 
munion. This  fact  comes  out  in  striking  colouis 
— it  being  shown  in  the  statistics  of  church 
building  that  Voluntarpsm,  even  among  church- 
men, effects  ten  times  as  much  as  State-aid — ^thc 
former  having  supplied  five  and  a-half  millions  of 
money  towai^s  tiiat  object,  while  the  State  has 
only  furnished  half  a  million.  The  second  con- 
clusion at  which  our  author  arrives  is,  that  the 
success  of  the  Voluntary  principle  has  been  as 
unequivocal  as  has  been  the  failure  of  its  opposite. 
Between  1801  and  1851  Dissenters  have  raised  in 
their  places  of  worship  nearly  four  millions  of 
sittings.  Had  they  simply  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  population  tneir  quota  would  have 
been  less  than  one  million ;  they  have  thereforu 
exceeded  it  300  percent.,  and  this  notwithstanding 
their  notorious  inferiori^  of  position  and  relative 
poverty  of  pecuniary  means.  It  is  in  Wales  that 
the  most  extraordinary  successes  of  the  Yoluntary 
principle  have  been  achieved.  A  third  conclusion 
which  the  Census  appears  to  warrant  is,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years  there  has  been  a 
\  |^c^\  diiian^  in  the  constituency  of  the  Episcopal 
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Church.  In  theso  fifty  years  tho  population  has  ■ 
doubled,  but  the  Church  sittings  nave  increased 
only  30  per  cent.,  from  which  it  is  fair  to  infer 
that  the  increase  of  the  adherents  to  the  Church 
has  been  but  80  per  cent. ;  and  it  follows  that 
70  per  cent,  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  in 
1801  held  the  creed  of  the  Church  and  conformed 
to  it,  are  no  longer  of  its  commtmion — an  enor- 
mous secession,  and  hardly  accoimtable  for,  we 
should  suppose,  by  what  the  present  writer  calls 
the  benumbing  influence  of  State-support.  The 
fourth  conclusion  claimed  to  be  establi^ed  by  the 
Census  is,  that  Dissent  is  a  gsbat  fact — a  con- 
clusion, we  imagine,  which  few  persons  in  their 
senses  will  be  disposed  to  deny,  looking  to  its 
sure  and  steady  progress  and  its  actual  predomi- 
nance in  many  cities  and  boroughs  and  even  in 
entire  coimtics. 

In  concluding  his  investigation  and  analysis  of 
the  Census  returns,  the  writer  asks,  ''How  will 
the  policy  of  statesmen  be  influenced  by  the  facts 
which  have  come  to  light?  How  should  the 
figures  of  the  Census  influence  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  ? — and  what  are  the  prac- 
tical lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  Census  by 
Dissenters  ?"  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself  for  his  replies  to  these  questions, 
where  they  will  find  some  sound  and  practical  ob- 
servations for  their  guidance,  to  whichever  of  the 
classes  appealed  to  they  may  happen  to  belong. 
No  man  interested  in  this,  perhaps  the  most  vital 
question  of  our  day,  will  regret  having  b9stowed 
a  carefril  perusal  on  this  volume,  which  we  trust 
will  circulate  extensively. 


POETRY. 
"We  have  a  more  abundant  instalment  of  Poetry 
and  Yerse  claiming  attention  this  month  than 
usually  falls  to  our  share,  and  we  fear  that  the 
limits  we  are  obliged  to  assign  to  this  tuneful  band 
will  allow  us  to  mete  out  but  scanty  justice.  The 
present  era  is  fruitful  in  verse,  much  of  it,  and 
perhaps  the  best  of  it,  modelled  not  after  the 
old  standards  of  excellence,  but  after  some  new 
standard  (if  that  can  be  called  a  standard  which 
is  yet  unfixed  and  wavering)  the  peculiar  merits 
or  constituents  of  which  are  as  yet  hardly  re- 
cognisable. This  we  regard  as  a  hopeful  sign, 
and  so  far  frx>m  quarrelling  with  it,  are  but  too 
glad  to  award  the  praise  due  to  originality  come 
in  what  form  it  may.  But  this  is  essentially  tho 
ago  of  **  getting  up  behind,"  and  no  sooner  does 
on  original  thinker  or  writer  in  any  walk  of 
literature  claim  and  receive  the  meed  of  public 
applause,  than  a  thousand  peddling  imitators  are 
seen  pottering  after  his  triumphal  chariot,  with 
their  miserable  go-carts  packthreaded  to  his 
burning  wheels,  and  assuming  a  share  in  his 
honours.  This  sort  of  assumption  we  have  no 
care  to  countenance,  and  have  more  than  once, 
to  the  rage  and  chagrin  of  certain  anonymous 
blockheads,  visited  it  with  the  rebuke  it  deserves. 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  we  have 
very  Uttle  of  that  kind  of  merit  to  deal  with  on 


tho  present  occasion — but  something  which,  if 
less  pretentious  is  more  sterling  and  which  will 
yield  us  some  samples,  at  least,  of  ^'the  best 
words  in  the  best  places''  which,  according  to 
Coleridge's  rather  mysterious  definition,  con- 
stitutes Poetry. 

The  first  volume  wo  lay  hands  on  is  entitled 
''  Idyh  and  SongsJ^  By  Francis  Turner  Palgrave ; 
1848—1854.  London:  J.  W.  Parker.  It  is 
dedicated  in  half  a  dozen  modest  verses  to  Alfred 
Tennyson,  and  is  marked  throughout,  if  not  by 
any  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  the  creative 
faculty,  by  good  taste,  by  a  refined  and  classical 
appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful  and  true  in 
Nature  and  Art,  and  by  very  considerable  power. 
Here  is  a  song  sung  by  a  maiden  in  her  garden 
alone ;  it  is  a  fair  average  specimen  of  the  lyrics 
of  the  volume. 

O  happy,  happy  season 
Of  youth  and  truth  and  glee : 

What  are  the  days  of  reasou, 
Chiklhood,  compared  with  thee ! 

O  day  of  pure  affection, 

Undimm'd  by  recollection. 

We  catch  thy  warm  infection, 
And  yield  ourselves  to  thee ! 

Bring  once  again  the  hours 

That  went  so  lightly  by : 
Whose  footsteps  were  on  flowers. 

Whose  very  earth  was  sky. 
When  mirth  was  fresh  and  sereless 
Wlien  solitude  was  tearless; 
\Vhen  love  was  free  and  fearless. 

And  truth  was  true  to  thee. 

Ah,  could  love's  later  yearning 

Prove  childhood's  presage  true : 
Win  hack  the  unretiuning. 

And  knit  his  chain  anew ! 
Our  hearts  forgive  thy  treason  ; 
We  yield  the  years  of  reason 
To  gain  thy  thoughtless  season.: 

Ah,  take  us  hade  to  thee ! 

We  should  but  mar  the  charming  dramatic 
sketch  from  which  the  above  is  taken  by  quoting 
it  in  part — and  we  prefer,  therefore,  to  cite  as  a 
specimen  of  the  blsmk  verse  of  the  author  some 
Imes  from  the  poem  entitled  "  Milton.   1660"  : — 

What  matters  it,  though  in  the  city  around 

This  quiet  dwelling,  tumult  and  the  din 

Of  popular  applause,  should  welcome  hack 

The  godless  nder,  late  o'er  the  face  of  earth 

By  Qod's  plain  finger  driven  forth  hence  to  wander  ? 

Within  this  house,  as  in  the  farthest  shrine. 

Holy  of  hcdies,  peace  and  passionless  calm. 

The  common-weal  of  the  untyrannized  soul. 

Reign  constant,  and  the  service  of  Qod  proceeds 

From  that  pure  Temple  which  he  most  desires. 

So  will  I  rest  me  hero  and  die  in  freedom. 

Light  of  mine  eyes !  I  would  not  win  thee  back 

To  see  the  shame  of  England ;  soon  repentant 
Of  that  short  breathing-time  of  holiness. 
Rule  of  the  Saints,  soon  ended,  when  the  One 
Chosen  of  Qod  to  save  his  flock  cast  down. 
The  Thunderer,  first  of  men,  passed  hence  away 
In  that  foreboding  tempest^  omen  sure 
Darkening  th'  horizon  of  the  coming  yean. 
Where  is  that  iron  will  infiexible, 
That  stem  simplidtv  of  th'  heroio  soul. 
High  justice,  that  tne  shows  and  forms  despinng 
By  which  the  right  is  hampered,  cleared  the  way 
Straight-hewed  and  level'd  before  the  royal  mind 
Advancing  in  her  glory  ?    Where  the  Ui^a 
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That  hnrlM  foul  aoorn  at  Italy  and  Spun, 

And  set  the  banner  of  Salvation  up 

On  that  high  hill  of  Enid's  Miyesty  ? 

My  heurt  forehpdat  me  that  I  ne'er  shall  toil 
For  that  goo4  PHLBe  again,  or  hear  them  blow 
iThe  trumpet  of  Qod  to  battle :  but  encompassed 
With  mine  own  thoughts,  unwearied  company. 
Turn  inwmrds :  from  the  sight  of  glory  ddfaced. 
The  i^d  of  England's  commonwealth  obscured 
Broken  and  tamished. 

Prom  among  many  excellent  sonnets,  we  select 
the  following : — 

TO  HENRY  JIALLAM. 

Ood's  last  and  rarest  gift, — in  Thee  o'er  all 
I  count  most  bonoiured  Friend  seen  eminent- 
Justice, — unfearing,  inexpugnable 
To  the  crowd's  threats,  or  party  blandishment ; 
— For  this,  whene'er  the  harsh  fanatic  cries 
To  crush  Truth  underfoot,  with  Liberty, 
From  bigots  or  in  Church  or  Senate  rise. 
Beyond  all  reach  of  words  I  honour  th^ : — 
England  for  this  will  set  thy  name  with  those 
Thy  page  emblazons  for  congenial  worth. 
At  whose  loved  names  th'  impartial  record  glows : — 
With  Him,  who  sightless  to  the  pomps  of  earth. 
In  his  own  Paradise  o'er  England  moum'd. 
And  that  Deliverer  by  the  rabble  scom'd. 

The  translations  in  this  little  volume  are  exe- 
cuted with  more  than  ordinary  fidelity  and  neat- 
ness, and  we  shall  transfer  one  or  two  of  them  to 
our  columns : — 

FROM  HEINRICH  HEINE. 
As  within  thine  eyes  I  look 
All  my  pain  the  heart  forsook : 
When  my  lips  with  thine  are  seal'd 
All  the  wounds  of  life  are  heal'd. 

On  thy  heart  when  I  recline 
Heaven's  happiness  is  mine : 
When  thou  say'st  I  love  but  thoc : — 
Bitter  tears  mil  fast  and  f^. 

FROM    ALKMAN. 
NiQHT  Scsm. 
Sleep  mountain-tops  and  ravines, 
Sleep  headland  and  torrent ; 
Sleep  what  dark  earth  bears  on  her  bosom, 
Qreen  leaves  and  insects; 
Beasts  in  the  den  and  bees  in  their  families ; 
Monsters  in  the  depths  of  the  violet  sea : 
Sleeps  every  bird. 

Folding  the  long  wings  to  slumber. 

FROM  SIMONIDES. 

There  is  a  song, 
Tliat  on  high  rocks,  bright,  inaccessible, 
Girt  with  the  circling  oUnce,  her  holy  throng. 

Doth  Virtue  dweU:— 

Nor  on  that  throne 
Seen  of  aU  human  kind :  by  him  alone, 
Heart-pierced  in  soul-corroding  toil,  and  so 
To  height  of  perfect  Manhood  climbing  slow : 

— By  him  alone. 

DAS  IMMERGRiJN. 

I  weep  a  loss  for  ever  fVesh, 
A  grief  for  ever  yoxmg  : 
A  deafening  cry  of  ceasdess  woe, 
An  inner  weight  of  utterance  low 
For  ever,  ever,  on  the  heart  is  hung, 

Tho*  rarely  on  the  tongue. 
AU  tbinga  are  wither'd  from  th<ur  birth : 
Gone  18  the  glory  of  the  eaicth : — 


— Y«t  as  of  yore  the  fields  are  green. 

The  eternal  heavens  are  mue : 
Moon,  stars  and  sun  thdr  courses  mn. 

And  Life  is  bom  anew. 

We  stood  within  the  qi^et  field. 
Beneath  the  quiet  sky 
They  laid  her  in  her  quiet  bed : 
The  dead  cold  earth  reorived  the  daad: 
They  bid  her  from  the  mute  inqoiring  eye: 

She  seemed  again  to  die. 
All  things  with  her  must  fml  and  fade : 
Earth  lies  beneath  th'  entombing  shade : — 
— Tct  as  of  yore  the  fields  are  green, 

Th'  eternal  heavens  are  \>lue : 
Moon,  stars  and  sun  ihor  oonraes  ran, 
An4  Life  is  bom  anew. 

O  cold  gray  walls !     O  quiet  field ! 

O  bitter  voicdess  sky ! 
O  silent  earth — ^her  narrow  bed — 
Where  are  the  spirits  of  the  Dead  ? — 
In  silent  woe  we  gaze  around — on  high — 

And  silence  makes  reply. — 
That  azure  veil  but  marks  the  pati : 
Thcx^p  is  one  common  end  for  aU : — 
— Yet  as  of  yore  the  fields  are  green, 

Th'  eternal  heavens  blue : 
Moon,  stars  and  sun  their  courses  ran. 

And  Life  is  bom  anew. 

So  we  accept  our  victim  lot : 
We  bend  us  to  the  knife. 
Grief  brings  no  anodyne  for  Grief: 
And  to  fb^t  were  worse  relief: — 
— The  world  renews  itself  by  love  and  strife : 
Life  heeds  no  former  life. 
Our  lesson  speaks  where  she  lies  low ; 
We  hide  our  woe  within  our  woe : — 
— For  as  of  yore  the  fields  are  green, 

Th'  eternal  heavens  blue : 
Moon,  stais  and  sun  their  courses  ran. 
And  Life  is  bora  anew. 

We  must  close  our  extracts  firom  Mr.  Palgrave's 
volume  with  the  following  Song,  which  we  camiot 
certify  to  be  a  translation : — 

I. 
Kiss  me,  my  life :  kiss  me,  mine  only  dearest : 

Stem  truth-compelling  Death  eaOB  life's  soft  seeming. 

Bitter  reveillee,  deep  delicious  dreaming. 
Kiss  me,  my  life :  kiss  me,  my  first  and  nearest : 

Love's  wakeful  eye  on  heavenward  eyas  is  gleaming: 
.    Love  bids  us  change  a  sweeter  truth  for  dreaming. 
Kiss  me,  my  little  Love :  what  is't  thou  fearest  ? 

So — so — to  dry  the  cheek  with  tear-drops  streaming: 

Thou  mine — I  thine — ^thro*  waking  and  thro'  drenmii^. 

n. 

Sleep,  Passion,  sleep :  what  arc  the  fruits  of  waking  ? 
Contentment  fied :  full  sighs :  and  vain  aspiring. 
Better  'twere  not  to  love,  than  live  desiring. 

Sleep,  Pasnon,  sleep — a  datdess  slumber  taking. 
O  that  mine  eyes  had  ne'er  beheld  admiring 
That  all  too  lovely  cause  of  vain  desiring ! 

Wake,  Passion,  wake : — and  heal  this  deoMet  aching : 
Thine  the  deep  realms  of  woe : — thy  wings  nntirii^ 
Alone  can  scale  the  heavens  of  vain  dedr&g. 


The  next  volume  we  take  up  is  "Poems,  by 
William  Bell  Scott.  London:  Smith,  EldCT 
and  Co.  lliese,  as  the  inscription  on  the  Frontis- 
piece informs  us,  are  Poems  by  a  painter,  and  a 
good  painter  too,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  illus- 
trations of  the  volume,  though  we  ohject^  a  little, 
to  the  miraculous  position  of  fair  Eoeamond^a 
\^^\taa:.    The  volume  will  very  well  hear  a  com- 
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parison  with  a  painter's  sketch-book — there  are 
charming  outlines  in  it  which  have  been  but 
lazily  Mled  up — there  are  brilliant  masses  of 
colour  scattered  through  unfinished  sketches — 
there  are  capital  bits  of  foreground  wanting  in 
subjects  of  corresponding  finish  and  interest ; — and 
there  are  a  goodly  number  of  fidrly  finished  pieces, 
for  which,  as  times  ge,  wo  are  and  ought  to  bo 
thankful.  We  must  acknowledge  having  derived 
more  pleasure  from  this  book  than  at  the  first 
cursory  glance  we  had  anticipt^tcd ;  some  portions 
of  it  are  to  our  view  di^gurcd  by  a  hasty 
sketchiness  oif  style  and  by  a  ruggedncss  in  the 
measure  which  is  perhaps  as  much  due  to  wilful- 
ness as  to  carelessness,  and  which  will  assuredly 
offend  the  melodious  instincts  of  many  readers. 
But  Mr.  Scott  improves  upon  acquaintance,  and 
the  reason  is  that  he  can  and  does  think,  and  his 
verse,  whether  it  amble  smoothly  or  jolts  us 
uneasily,  is  frequently  the  vehicle  of  just  and 
striking  thoughts.  From  some  excellent  verses 
entitled  "  A  Dedication,"  wo  cjuote  the  follo\nng 
lines  in  justification  of  his  claim  to  such  praise. 
Speaking  of  his  book,  he  says. 

Perhaps  within  its  fabric  not  ono  thread 

Of  gold  \s  woveu,  and  thosu  thoughts  that  weighed 

Upon  mo  as  a  duty  weighs,  till  speech 

And  action  frees  the  conscience  from  its  claim, 

Will  be  to  others  uninformed  and  null : 

Perhaps  the  sheep  may  bleat,  the  small  dogs  bark, 

And  not  one  man's  voice  answer  me  at  all : 

80  be  it :  on  the  waters  cast  I  still 

My  bread,  remembering  it  liath  been  to  me 

The  bread  of  life  according  to  my  light ; 

For  one  full  concord,  one  just  h^mony 

lietween  the  chords  of  lyre  and  heart  rebuilds 

The  temple  of  the  soul. 


I  have  paused 
Oft-times  midway  in  some  laborious  scheme. 
Asking  myself  the  question, — ^what  avails 
Thb  strife,  acquiring,  losing,  when  to  gain 
Or  lose  is  non-essential,  and  but  hangs 
Upon  the  outer  busks  of  life  ?    Reply 
Hath  reached  me  from  beyond  our  continent, 
It  was  not  1  who  tolled :  cast  off  to-day 
Yesterday's  motives,  stands  unchanged  the  soul 
Tlie  same  as  heretofore.    TIwib  have  I  learned 
To  throw  no  dice  with  fortune ;  to  remain 
Spectator  more  than  actor.    Truth  dosoenda 
Without  our  prayers  and  labour.     Knowledge  standi* 
Apart  from  throned  wisdom.    Trivial  things 
Minister  oft  like  miracles,  and  reveal 
The  narrow  path  for  which  we've  searched  in  vain 
Through  sleepless  nights  and  over  sloughs  and  scus. 

Mr.  Scott's  sonnets  are  his  most  finished  produc- 
tions, and  many  of  them  would  deserve  a  place 
in  any  collection  of  English  sonnets  that  would 
award  justice  irrespective  of  the  prestige  of  a 
name.  We  demur,  however,  to  the  criticism  on 
AVordsworth  embodied  in  some  of  them,  tmd  must 
object  to  that  upon  poor  Haydon,  as  harsh  and 
unkind,  especially  from  a  brother  of  the  brush. 
JDe  mortuis  nil  nisi  verum,  seems  to  be  Mr.  Scott's 
motto ;  but  in  this  case  it  might  have  been  better 
had  the  nil  been  chosen  in  preference  to  the  rerum. 
The  whole  of  the  **  Ten  Sonnets  embodying 
Religious  Ideas"  are  more  or  less  excellent.  "We 
shall  quote  ono  or  two. 


LIFE  STEUGGLES. 

We  asked  not  to  be  bom;  'tia  not  by  will 
That  we  are  here  "beneath  the  battle  smoke 
Without  escape;  by  good  as  well  as  ill. 
By  fact  and  xtiystery  opposed :  no  doak 
Of  an  Elijah,  no  steirB  whereupon 
Angels  ascending  and  desoendmg  shine 
Over  the  head  here  pillowed  on  a  stone^ 
Anywhere  found.    Nor  ought  we  to  repine. 
For  each  day  hath  its  harvest,  every  day 
Some  dang  of  cymbals,  laughter  or  sweet  moan. 
Yea,  thought  itself  is  triumph,  nor  would  I  pray 
For  rest,  or  shrink,  if  I  could  but  command ' 
Courage  of  heart,  courage  of  heart  and  hand  I 

PEBBLES  IN  THE  STREAM. 
Here  on  this  little  bridge  on  this  warm  day 
We  rest  us  from  our  idle  sauntering  walk. 
Over  our  sliadows  its  continuous  ttSk 
The  stream  maintains,  while  now  and  then  a  stray 
Dry  leaf  may  fall  where  the  still  waters  play 
In  endless  eddies,  through  whose  clear  brown  deep 
The  gorgeous  pebbles  quiver  in  their  sleep. 
Tlio  stream  still  hastes  but  cannot  pass  away. 
Could  I  but  find  the  words  that  would  reveal 
The  unity  in  multiplicity. 
And  the  profound  strange  harmony  I  feel 
AVlth  those  dead  things,  Qod's  garments  of  to-day. 
The  listener's  soul  with  mine  they  would  anneal. 
And  make  us  one  within  eternity. 

This  sonnet  is  artistic  all  over — more  close  in  its 
truth  to  nature  than  any  man  who  had  not  a 
painter's  eye  would  have  made  it.  The  stream 
maintains  its  talk,  be  it  observed,  ^*  over  our 
shadows, '^  not  athwart  them  or  through  them  or 
under  them,  as  a  common  observer  would  have, 
written  it — and  one  sees  the  brook  clear  as  crystal 
and  the  black  shadows  lying  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  dry  leaves  swirling  in  the  eddy,  and  the 
many-coloured  pebbles  quivering  through,  as 
plainly  as  lij2:ht,  shade  and  colour  could  render 
them. 

LIFE  ITS  OAVN  GUIDE. 
Sometimes  we  realise  our  fond  desires. 
Nor  seldom  doth  the  strong  man  seize  his  prize; 
But  ere  we  gain  the  Expectation  dies. 
And  the  Attainment's  no  more  like  the  hope 
Than  are  the  ashes  like  the  beacon  fires 
Tliat  shed  them,     ^^llen  the  day  of  life  first  broke. 
How  many  starry  crowns  were  in  the  skies! 
But  soon  we  find  the  mid-day  by  surprise 
Hath  come  upon  us,  not  a  star  remains. 
Not  an  Aurora  cloud :  nor  arc  wc  grieved : 
The  man  is  still  the  same,  with  numerous  gains : 
Patience,  the  knowledge  he  is  undeceived, 
Coniident  humbleness,  more  strong  than  fate : — 
Experience  thrusts  us  on,  yet  sho^-s  us  not  the  gate. 

The  piece  entitled  "  The  Wintry  Sea  Shore  "  is 
an  admirable  bit  of  descriptive  painting :  from 
lack  of  further  space,  we  must  be  content  with 
recommending  it  to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  who 
will  not  fail  to  find  Mr.  Scott  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  companion  for  a  solitary  hour. 


Here  is  another  volume  which  carries  for  its 
title  "  ne  Angel  of  the  Ebuse :  The  Betrothal^ 
London:  Parker.  1854.  We  learn  from  its  pe- 
rusal, to  which  we  must  say  we  have  been  stimu- 
lated more  by  a  quaint  kind  of  originality,  which 
is  always  agreeable,  than  by  any  extraordinary 
merits — that  it  is  the  production  of  a  gentlemaa 
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who  has  bepn  thrico  crowned  with  ooUegc  laurels, 
who  is  in  possession  of  an  independent  fortune 
of  the  exact  amount  for  which  Dean  Swift  sighed 
so  long,  who  married  a  lady  who  was  a  Dean's 
daughter  comfortably  downed,  and  who  is  herself 
the  Angel  in  the  House,  and  the  subject  of  the 
present  poem.  We  can  but  congratulate  the 
author  on  his  connubial  felicity,  and  hope  sin- 
cerely that  the  day  may  never  arrive  on  which  he 
shall  blush  to  re-peruso  a  single  verse  that  he 
has  here  set  down.  He  writes  with  perfect  ease 
and  fluency,  and,  having  a  stock  of  classical  lore  at 
hand  to  serve  for  illustration,  with  considerable 
freshness  and  variety.  We  cannot  help  thinking, 
however,  that  his  compositions  are  surrounded 
with  too  much  ceremony  and  pomp— more  at  any 
rate  than  their  importance  justifies.  They  con- 
sist of  twelve  principal  poems  of  some  hundred 
lines  each,  but  each  of  these  twelve  is  heralded  in 
by  a  series  of  very  brief  lyrics  called  "  The  Ac- 
companiments," the  last  of  which,  in  each  case, 
is  somewhat  oracularly  termed  "  The  Sentences." 
Wo  have  not  room  for  one  of  the  chief  poems, 
but  quote  one  of  the  Sentences  which  may  serve 
as  a  sample  of  the  writer's  subject  and  powers  of 
song. 

Love,  kifls'd  by  Wisdom,  wakes  twice  Love, 
And  Wisdom  is,  throogh  loving,  wise : 

Let  Dove  and  Snake,  and  Snake  and  Dove, 
This  Wisdom's  be,  that  Love's  device. 

'Us  tnith  (although  this  truth 's  a  star 

Too  deep-enskied  for  all  to  see). 
As  Poets  of  grammar,  Lovers  are 

The  well-heads  of  morality. 

'*  Keep  measure  in  love  ?"  more  light  befall 

Thy  sanctity,  and  make  it  less ! 
Be  sure  I  will  not  love  at  all 

Where  I  may  not  love  with  excess. 

The  different  subjects  of  this  volume,  though 
each  one  is  complete  in  itself,  help  us  to  the  his- 
tory of  a  courtship  and  marriage  which  put  the 
autiior  into  possession  of  his  domestic  angel.  He 
is  exceedingly  £rank  and  candid  on  the  score 
of  his  attachments,  as  the  following  passage  will 
show: — 

Wc,  who  are  married,  let  us  own 

A  bachelor's  chief  thought  iu  life 
Is,  or  the  fool 's  not  worth  a  groan, 

To  win  a  woman  for  his  wife. 
1  kept  the  custom.    I  confess 

I  never  went  to  ball  or  Uio 
Or  show,  but  in  pursuit  express 

Of  my  predestinated  mate ; 
And,  still  to  me,  who  still  kept  sight 

Of  the  sweet  chance  upon  the  cards. 
Each  Beauty  Uossom'd  in  the  light 

Of  tender  personal  regards ; 
And,  in  the  records  of  my  breast, 

Red-letter'd,  eminently  fair. 
Stood  sixteen,  who,  beyond  the  rest. 

Up  to  that  time  had  been  my  care : 
At  Berlin  three,  one  at  St.  Cloud, 

At  Chatteris,  near  Cambridge,  one. 
At  Ely  four,  in  London  two. 

Two  at  Biowness,  in  Pftris  none. 
And,  last  and  best,  in  Sarum  three : 

But  dearest  of  the  whole  fair  troop. 
In  judgment  of  the  moment,  she 

Whose  daisy  eyes  had  learned  to  droop. 


angel  of  the  house.  We  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  other  fifteen,  and  particularly  the 
lass  at  Chatteris,  whom,  if  she  be  the  girl  we  have 
our  eye  on,  the  poet  jilted  in  a  most  unhandsome 
manner — ^we  uiould  like  to  know,  wc  say, 
whether  these  fifteen  former  flames  are  on  visiting 
terms  at  the  poef  s  house,  and  if  so,  how  they  get 
along  with  the  angel.  As,  so  fhr  as  we  can 
gather,  this  volume  is  but  an  instalment  of  our 
author's  household  history,  it  may  be  that  our 
curiosity  will  be  gratified  at  a  future  period.  It 
would  be  unfEor  were  we  to  dismiss  this  volume 
without  quoting  a  specimen  of  the  writer's  philo- 
sophy which  is  more  to  our  taste  than  his  super- 
uzonous  laudations  of  Honoiia.  The  following 
counsel  to  a  frail  fair  one  is  just  and  well  ex- 
pressed:— 

IMscrown'd,  dgected,  but  not  lost, 

O,  sad  one,  with  no  more  a  name 
Or  plsjce  in  all  the  honoar'd  host 

Of  maiden  and  of  matron  fame. 
Grieve  on ;  but,  if  thou  grievest  right, 

Tu  not  that  these  abhor  thy  state. 
Nor  would'st  thou  lower  one  indi  the  height 

Which  makes  thy  casting  down  so  great. 
Good  is  thy  lot  in  its  degree ; 

For  hearts  that  verily  repent, 
Are  burthen'd  with  impunity. 

And  comforted  with  chastisement. 
Sweet  patience  sanctify  thy  woes ! 

And  doubt  not  but  our  God  is  just ; 
Albeit  unscath'd  thy  tnutor  ooes. 

And  thou  art  stricken  to  t^  dost. 
That  penalty's  the  best  to  bear 

Which  follows  soonest  on  tiie  mn ; 
And  guilt* s  a  game  where  losers  fare 

Beiter  than  those  who  seem  to  win. 

The  last  votary  of  the  Muses  who  claims  our 
attention  this  month,  is  James  Henry  Powell,  a 
Working  Man,  who  presents  us  with  The  ViUage 
Bridal,  mid  other  Poenu.  (London:  Whitaker 
and  Co.)  To  the  Poems  the  author  has  affixed  a 
"  Fragment  of  Autobiography,**  which  though  it 
relates  nothing  extraordinary,  will  be  found,  like 
all  the  ''  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,'* 
not  wanting  in  interest.  He  describes  himself 
as  a  student  of  the  poetic  art ;  but  he  forgets  that 
poeta  nascitur,  nonjit,  and  we  regret  that^  sympa- 
thising as  wo  do  with  him  in  his  strivings  after 
excellence,  we  have  no  congratulations  to  offer  on 
the  score  of  its  attainment.  With  the  sentiments 
of  his  verse  wo  have  no  fault  to  find— on  the 
contrary  they  are  just  and  true  and  useful,  but 
they  have  one  and  all  been  expressed  a  thousand 
times  before,  and  that  far  better  than  he  is  able 
to  express  them.  Yet  he  can  write  melodious 
verse,  as  the  following  stanza  will  show : — 

The  clouds  of  fate  may  darkly  fall. 

And  tinge  our  souls  with  sadness, 
Yet  Hope  shall  pierce  the  gloomy  pall. 

And  sun-like  give  us  g^j^eas ; 
Then  let  not  adverse  chanfles  blight 

The  flowers  of  Hope  and  Joy, 
Far  day  suooeeds  the  darkest  nighty 

And  pleasure  pam'a  alloy. 

The  sentiment  and  imagery  of  the  above,  as 
every  reader  knows,  are  as  old  as  the  hills — ^both 


That  is,  the  fair  Honoiia,  o{  course,  uo^??  V)m^\«x^  X^V^i^MTLd  in  innumerable  school-boy  exer- 
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cises,  and  in  the  earliest  compositions  of  would-be 
poets.  Mr.  Powell,  wo  think,  will  be  wise  to 
direct  his  energies  in  anotlicr  channel.  The  small 
and  circumscribed  reputation  which  his  verse  may 
gain  him  will  be  dearly  bought  by  the  sacrifice 
of  his  best  leisure,  which  should  be  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  sound  knowledge.  Among 
other  things  he  should  improve  his  grammar, 
which  he  informs  us  he  was  not  taught  at  school, 
and  which  he  has  neglected  since  —  as  for 
example : — 

A  mystic  joy  delights  my  soul, 
A  music  wild  and  free, 

Aud  heaveu,  love !  the  angel's  goal. 
Is  not  more  dear  than  thee. 
Thee  rhymes  conveniently  with/r^^ — but  grammar 
demands  thou, 

Ethel :  ar,  the  Double  Error,     By  Marian  James. 

Edinburgh :    J.   Hogg.     London :    li.  Groom- 

bridgo  aud  Sons.  1854. 
This  modest  little  work,  which  is  reprinted 
from  the  columns  of  IIogg'%  Imtnictor,  is  one  of 
considerable  promise.  It  is  the  life  history  of  an 
artist  and  his  lady-love — his  enthusiasm  and 
wearying  labours,  his  struggles,  disappointments 
and  ultimate  sad  fate — ^and  her  devoted  sympathy 
and  self-sacrifice.  The  young  authoress  writes 
with  much  feeling  and  with  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  of  which  she  treats.  She 
evinces,  moreover,  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
himian  nature  and  a  talent  rather  remarkable  for 
dialogue  and  conversational  scenes.  These  are 
always  well  sustained,  and  have  an  air  of  natural- 
ness which  tells  well  in  imparting  the  semblance 
of  reality  to  the  whole  narrative.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  the  story  throughout  is  one 
of  a  description  painfully  melancholy.  It  is  a 
larger  draft  upon  the  sorrowful  sympathies  of  the 
reader  than  ought  to  be  exacted  in  one  instalment; 
and,  it  appears  to  us,  is  more  likely  to  generate  a 
distaste  for  life  with  all  its  troubles  and  difficulties, 
than  to  rouse  and  stimulate  those  manly  energies 
by  which  the  purposes  of  honourable  ambition  are 
accomplished.  This  is  not  a  trifling  fault  in  a 
book ;  but  it  is  a  fault  to  which  >young  writers  of 
poetry  and  fiction  are  extremely  prone.  When 
we  have  felt  the  dead  weight  of  the  world,  we  are 
glad  enough  to  lighten  it  by  any  means  in  our 
power,  and  naturally  turn  to  the  brighter  side  of 
things  as  a  compensation  for  the  gloom  which  is 
sure  to  overshadow  us  from  some  quarter  or  other. 
"\Ve  fly  to  fiction  for  relief,  not  for  aggravation  of 
our  cares ;  and  wo  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that 
Marian's  next  book  will  send  us  smiling  to  our 
pillow  with  the  peal  of  marriage-bells,  ringing  in 
our  cars — not  the  sad  notes  of  a  dirge  over  a  de- 
feated life. 

Poetical  Works  of  Edmund  Waller,  Edited  by 
RoBEKT  Bell.  London:  J.  W.  Parker.  1854. 
This  series  of  the  annotated  Edition  of  the  English 
Poets  pursues  its  steady  way  in  spite  of  the  hue 
and  cry  which  has  latterly  been  raised  against  it 
by  interested  persona — a  species  of  hubbub  which 
late  experience  has  shown  us  may  bo  got  up  at 


the  smallest  cost  against  the  very  best  editions  of 
standard  works  which  the  press  from  time  to  time 
sends  forth.  As  this,  the  only  pocketable  edition 
of  the  Poets  now  in  course  of  issue,  really  stands 
in  nobody's  way,  we  marvel  at  the  virulence  of 
the  attacks  made  against  it — and  should  rather 
suspect  them  to  be  due  to  some  extraordinary 
merits  it  possesses,  than  to  the  defects,  imavoidable 
as  defects  are  in  undertakings  of  such  a  nature, 
with  which  it  is  charged.  The  present  volume 
contains  the  complete  works  of  Waller,  with  the 
usual  complement  of  illustrative  notes  and  a  well- 
written  life  of  the  poet.  The  biography  tells  a 
story  not  very  honourable  to  its  subject,  whoso 
mai^ood,  if  he  had  any,  forsook  him,  as  everybody 
knows,  in  the  hour  of  peril.  As  a  hero  Waller 
was  a  wretched  example,  and,  if  all  that  is  said  of 
him  be  true,  was  little  better  than  a  poltroon  and 
a  traitor ;  but  as  a  versifier  he  was  the  first  man 
of  his  age — and  it  is  to  him  as  much  as  to  any- 
body that  the  stately  and  elegant  structure  of  the 
verse  which  marked  the  Augustan  era  of  English 
literature  is  owing.  Waller's  autograph  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  Mr.  Bell  has  appended  a  fac- simile 
of  it,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Is  Physical  Science  the  Handmaid  or  the  Enemy  of 

the  Christian  Revelation  ?    By  the  Rev.  J.  A. 

Stothert.      Edinburgh :    Marsh  and  Beattie. 

London:  C.  Dolman.  1854. 
The  grounds  or  premises  of  this  writer's  argu- 
ment are  the  grandest  which  tho  human  intellect 
could  produce,  and  they  are  marshalled  forth  with 
a  dignity  and  majesty  which  arc  really  imposing 
and  overwhelming.  We  read  on  page  after  page 
with  awful  and  glowing  interest  as  the  marvellouB 
mysteries  of  Nature  which  Science  has  laid  open 
to  our  grasp  expand  and  display  themselves  one 
after  another  to  our  enraptured  gaze,  at  least,  if 
not  to  our  compreheosion.  The  vast  array  is 
something  stupendous,  almost  bewildering — and 
we  stand  on  the  heights  of  speculation  ready  to  be 
convinced  of  anytlung  or  everything  which  the 
magician  who  has  conjured  us  thus  far  shall  show 
us  to  be  the  truth.  But  alas!  when  the  moment 
of  parturition  comes,  what  do  these,  not  moun- 
tains but  universes,  bring  forth  ?  Let  the  author 
speak  for  himself.     Says  he, 

How  is  it  that  tbc  almost  illimitable  extension  of  g^ro« 
material  elements  should  be  accepted  without  hesiti^oD, 
while  the  possibility  of  the  spiritual  and  glorified  body  of 
tho  Lord  existing,  without  division  or  multiplication  of 
itself,  in  every  Catholic  tabernacle,  and  also  in  Heaven,  if 
regarded  as  so  wildly  impossible,  and  even  monstrous  a 
conception,  as  to  be  scouted  at  the  bare  mention  of  it  P 
When  philosophy  expects  us  to  believe  that  black,  cnimb- 
ling  charcQil,  and  the  hard,  shining  diamond,  are  one  and 
the  same  simple  substance,  why  sboiiald  it  be  thought  in  the 
nature  of  things  so  incredible  as  at  once  to  preclude  all 
further  examination  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests, 
that  the  substance  of  the  Child  of  Bethlehem,  of  the  lUsen 
and  Ascended  Lord,  and  of  the  Most  Holy  Eucharist,  are 
one  and  the  same  ? 

0  f^ictilus  mus  !  It  is  but  the  simulacrum  of  an 
argument  after  all,  totally  without  body  or  sub- 
stance, and  utterly  incapable  of  satisfying  any 
one  whose  conscience  and  reason  too  are  not  in 
the  keeping  of  Holy  Mother  Church. 
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The  Northern  Tribune:  a  Periodical  for  the 
People.  No.  11.  Newcastle-on-Tyne :  J. 
Barlow.  London:  Holyoake.  1854. 
This  number  of  The  Tribune  opens  with  a 
spirited  short  paper  entitled  "  After  Scbastopol," 
which  points  to  a  rather  uncertain  prospect  of  the 
fbture,  asking  a  number  of  very  pertment  questions 
to  which  a  response  is  anything  but  easy.  A 
paper  on  Louis  Kossuth  gives  us  the  first  part  of 
the  life  of  that  great  patriot,  hero  and  man ;  and 
another  .on  the  Great  Fires  and  Explosion  in 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead  relates  the  circumstances 
of  the  late  unparalleled  catastrophe.  On  the 
whole  this  number  is  perhaps  stronger  than  either 
of  its  predecessors,  and  promises  well  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  joiu-nal. 


The  Inner  Life  of  the  JTot^e  of  Commons. 
N.  Spellkn.   London :  Triibner  and  Co. 


By  J. 

1854. 


This  pamphlet,  which  is  mostly  a  reprint  from  the 
columns  of  the  Illmtrated  Netcs,  is  a  very  close 
and  literal  rendering  of  the  interior  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  well  with  as  without  the  law- 
making notiibilities  of  the  nation.  It  will  in 
fact  servo  for  a  guide-book  whether  the  Hoiise 
be  empty  or  full,  but  of  course  will  be  most  in- 
teresting in  the  latter  case.  The  work  is  well 
worth  having,  and  costs  but  little. 


Mjf  Conmxion  with  the  Sabhath  Movement  in 
France  in  1853,  1854.  By  Chables  CocnuANE. 
London:  Houlston  and  Stoneman.    1854. 

This  pamphlet  describes  at  some  length  the  move- 
ment at  present  going  on  in  France  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  Sunday  Trading — a  movement  in  which, 
fbr  once,  both  Protestants  and  Boman  Catholics 
have  joined  hands  with  the  definite  purpose  of 
bringing  about  a  good  and  desirable  result.  The 
agitation,  commenced  in  Boulogne,  was  carried  on 
in  Paris,  and  it  appears  that  the  success  has  been 
already  greater  than  could  have  been  anticipated, 
for  Mr.  Cochrane  informs  us  that  in  the  leading 
commercial  streets  of  Paris,  such  as  the  Bue 
Vivienne,  Rue  Richelieu,  &c.,  three-fourths  of 
the  tradespeople  now  close  their  shops,  whilst  in 
December  last  there  were  not  on  the  average  half- 
f^-dozen  shops  shut  up.  He  is  of  opinion  fiiat  the 
sum  of  1,500?.  or  2,000/.  would  be  sufficient  to 


extend  the  closure  through  all  Paris — a  bonus  to 
the  Parisian  workmen  worth  ten  times  the  money. 
The  description  here  given  of  the  commercial 
aspect  of  Paris  on  the  Sunday  is  true  to  the  life : 
we  will  indulge  the  hope  that  through  the  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Cochrane  and  his  coadjutors  it  may 
not  much  longer  continue  a  ttue  sketch,  but  merely 
a  record  of  a  past  day. 


Riissell:  a  Tale  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  U.  By 
G.  P.  R.  James.  (Parlour  library.)  London  : 
Thomas  Hodgson.     1854. 

A  BOMANCE  so  Well  knowu  as  is  this  strikingly 
dramatic  and  spirited  story  to  all  novel  readers, 
no  longer  stands  in  need  of  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 
The  fact  that  it  is  now  published  in  the  **  Parlour 
Library"  is  enough  for  our  readers,  who  will 
know  by  that  that  it  is  obtainable  at  a  cost  which 
in  days  gone  by  they  used  to  pay  for  the  loan  of 
it.     Any  further  announcement  is  unnecessary. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED— NOTICES  DEFERRED. 

English  Education.  An  Essay.  By  Angos  Macpbcrson. 
aiai«gow  :  David  Robertson.     1854. 

A  Number  of  Tracts,  JSssagg  on  SeUjious  Stihject*, 
wUhout  eiiher  Imprint  or  Puhluher^s  addretM. 

The  True  Theorg  of  a  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  O. 
Horton.    (Cheap  Edition.)    London:  Judd.     1854. 

Historic  Notes  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tesia- 
tnents.    By  S.  Sharpe.    London :  Moxon.     1854. 

True  Stories  for  Children;  from  Ancient  History. 
London :  Tallant  and  Allen.     1855. 

The  Public  Pearl ;  or.  Education  the  People* s  EipU, 
S(c.   ByCclatus.   London:  Houlston  and  Stoneman.  185  k 

Travel  Thoughts  and  Travel  Fancies,  By  Henry  Strick- 
land.    London:  J.  W.Ptokcr.     1854, 

JFar,  Cholera,  and  the  Ministrv  of  Health.  By  J.  J.  G. 
Wilkinson,  M.D.    London :  R.  Theobald.    1854. 

The  Manse  of^  Suwng  Side ;  or,  Tritds  of  a  Minister's 
Familg.    Edinburgh :  J.  Shepherd.    1854. 

Our  Friends  in  Heaven.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Eillen,  M.A. 
Edinburgh :  J.  Shepherd.  London :  Hamiltcm  and  Adams. 
1854. 

The  Butterflies  of  Great  Britain,  Vtat  III.  London : 
W.  S.  Orr  and  Co.    1854. 

Calvin  and  Channing.  A  Letter  to  the  Suhscribers  to 
the  "Encvclopadia  Britanmca."  By  J.  Gordon.  London : 
Whitfield.    185-4. 

Fulchef's  Ladies'  Memorandum  Book  and  Poe6cal  MiS' 
eellang for  1S6^,    Sudbury:  Fuldiek'.    XxnidoD:  Suttaby. 


LIFE   ASSURANCE   COMPANIES. 


OreahAin  Life  ABrarance  Society.  -The  sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society  was  held 
at  then*  offices,  No.  37,  Old  Jewry,  on  Thursday  the  16th 
Nov.,  1854.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  report : — 

"  The  directors  have  much  satisfaction  in  meeting  the 
members  on  this  occasiou,  fbr  the  purpose  of  submitting 
a  fbll  statement  of  the  society's  operations  during  its  sixth 
financial  year,  which  terminated  on  the  SIst  July  last. 

"  During  the  above  period,  1,089  proposals  were  made, 
representing  sums  assured  of  417,739/.  6s.  Of  this  number, 
572  policies  were  completed,  assuring  256,472/.  15s.,  and 
yieldmg,  in  annual  premiums,  8,1152. 168. 7d. 

"Of  the  57^  poUdes  completed,  479  were  on  first-class 
bealtby  lives,  and  iMoring  in  tbn  dun  219,'2^l.  1%^ 


"The  rapid  progress  of  the  office  firom  tmu-  to  year  is 
exhibited  by  the  fc^owing  table  of  the  new  businett* trans- 
acted:— 


Year  ending 

Policies 
issued. 

Sum  assured. 

Preniimns 
roceiTBble. 

July  1849 

419 

£149,160  16     0 

£5,615  11     8 

„     1850 

501 

219,040  n     0 

8,281     2     1 

„     1851 

454 

164,658  15     0 

5,114     3    4 

„     1862 

525 

268»22d     0    0 

9«421  19    0 

.,     1858 

617 

316.121     0     0 

10^436     1     2 

„     1854 

572 

256,472  15     0 

8,115  16     7 

\ 
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The  total  number  of  |K)licic8  in  force  on 
the  Slat  July  last,  after  deducting 
lapsed  and  all  other  diacontinucd 
aasuranoes,  was  2,455,  assuring  a  £         s.    d. 

gross  sum  of        ....     1,034,405  15    0 


The  annual  premiums  receivable  there- 

on being 

84,433  12    9 

Add  interest  on  the  ac- 

cnmnUtod  capital  at 

£      s.    d. 

5  per  cent.    . 

4,044  12    9 

Deduct,  say  i  per  cent., 

for  contingencies   . 

896  10  10 

9  fi'lfi      1    11 

Total  estimated  income  .        .        .      £38,081  14    8 

"  ITic  rapid  yearly  increase  from  premiums  experienced 

by  the  'Orcsham,'  is   exhibited  in    the  following  state- 

ment : — 

Pretninms  recelTablo. 

July  1849 

X5,615  11     8 

„     1850 

13,058  13  11 

„     1851 

15,152     9     0 

„     1852 

21,320  14     2 

„     1853 

31,756  15     4 

„     1854 

34,433  12     9 

"  The  following  statome 

nt  shows  the  annual  increase  in 

the  society's  funds : — 

Year  ending 

Total  fundi. 

July  31,  1849 

£10,145     8  10 

,.         1850 

20,885  15     1 

1851 

30,409     8     5 

1852 

48,087     4  10 

1853 

83,797  12     8 

1854 

94,656  17     3 

*'  The  directors  rejoice  that  during  the  past,  as  well  as 
previous  years,  many  families  liave  been  saved  from  penury, 
with  all  its  attendant  e\ils,  solely  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  this  sodety;  for  they  know  that  in  many 
instances  no  provision,  by  means  of  life  assurance,  would 
have  been  made  but  for  the  perseverance  and  tact  of  the 
active  agents  of  this  society.  Durii^  the  year,  9,868/.  Ts. 
wiis  paid  to  representatives  of  assured  parties — a  sum  which 
was  less  than  was  anticipated  and  provided  for. 

**  Tlie  directors  feel  satisfied  that  the  transactions  of  the 
X)ast  year,  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  new  assur- 
ances which  have  been  secured,  and  the  considerable  addi- 
tion which  they  have  been  enabled  to  make  to  the  society's 
funds,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  very  gratifying.  The 
fact  Uiat  policies,  for  the  most  part,  on  first-daks  livea, 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling, 
have  been  completed, — ^notwithstanding  the  deamess  of 
provisions  and  existence  of  the  war  in  which  wo  are  now 
enj^igcd, — may  l)e  justly  regarded  as  most  satisfactory; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  provident  institutions 
than  high  prices  and  war,  which  often  deprive  persons  of 
the  power  of  making  the  provision  they  desire.  The  addi- 
tion to  the  funds  of  the  company  has  been  more  than  could 
reasonably  have  been  antidpated.  On  inspection  of  the 
year's  balance-sheet,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sodety  holds 
less  money,  in  the  ^pe  of  deposits,  by  nearly  six  thousand 
pounds,  than  last  year ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
payment, a  conuderable  sum  has  been  added  to  the  funds, 
after  the  liquidatiou  of  cUums  and  expenses  of  every  kind. 

*'  Proceeding  with  the  same  caution  as  heretofore,  the 
directors  have  devoted  much  time  and  attention  during 
the  past  year  to  the  completion  of  the  necessary  arranse- 
ments  for  increasing  the  sodety's  agencies,  and  they  Amy 
expect  that  the  busmesa  of  the  next  year  will  prove  even 
more  prosperous  than  that  of  the  past.    The  mombera  may 


rest  assured  that  a  proper  degree  of  caution  will  always  be 
exercised  in  the  nature  of  the  assurances  undertaken ;  and 
that  the  regulations  relating  to  the  selection  of  lives  found 
hitherto  to  be  sound,  will  continue  to  be  observed.  The 
number  of  proposals  annually  rejected  as  too  specnlatire,  or 
involving  too  much  apparent  risk,  will  doubtless  be  re- 
oeltrcd  as  conclusive  evidence  on  a  point  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  society. 

**  With  reference  to  the  valuation  of  the  sodety's  aneti 
and  liabilitieB,  appointed  to  be  made  in  July  next,  under 
the  deed  of  settlement,  the  result  of  the  past  year's  opera- 
tions has  tended  to  confirm  the  confidence  of  the  directors 
in  their  belief  that  they  will  be  enabled,  after  making 
ample  provision  for  all  liabilities,  to  declare  such  a  bonxn 
as  must  be  satisfiactory  to  all  interested. 

"  TnoxAS  Alfbcd  Pott,  Secretary." 

British  Protector  Kutual  Iiife  Aasurance  Com- 
pany.—Tlie  first  amml  meeting  of  this  Comimny  waa 
neld  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  26th,  at  the  company's  offices  in 
Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  when  the  following  report  wag 
presented  to  the  meeting : — 

heport. 

"  In  presenting  their  first  report  to  the  shareholders  and 
policy-holders,  the  directors  are  much  gratified  in  stating 
that,  although  the  company  was  established  at  a  period 
when  undue  exdtemcnt  and  distrust  had  been  created  in 
the  public  mind  prejudicial  to  new  companies,  tending 
greatly  to  rcttird  their  progress,  they  are  enabled  to  caU 
attention  to  the  following  encouraging  statement  regarding 
this  company. 

"  The  numlKT  of  proposals  received  is  611,  for  assuring 
the  sum  of  113,742/ ;  of  these,  there  have  been  completed 
and  policies  issued  393,  assuring  62,792,  produdng  the 
annual  income  of  2,123/.  198.  8d.  A  large  number  of  the 
remaining  proposals  the  directors,  under  the  excellent 
advice  of  the  medical  officers,  have  deemed  it  pmdent  to 
decline,  believing  that  a  safe  business  is  preferable  to  a 
larger  one  recklessly  obtained,  which  would  in  all  proba- 
bility prove  ultimately  injurious. 

"  The  best  proof  that  can  be  given  of  the  vigilance  and 
care  of  our  medical  examiner  is  the  fact  that  only  one  death 
has  occurred  amongst  the  above  number  of  members,  thus 
showing  a  rate  of  mortality  not  one*third  of  what  might 
have  been  expected. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  risk  during  the  earlier 
period  of  the  company's  existence,  a  number  of  the  larger 
policies  have  been  partially  re-assured. 

"  Tlie  foregoing  return  is  inclusive  of  the  ba<«ine8s  effected 
by  the  iV>ir  Protector  Association,  the  transfer  of  which 
to  this  company,  t(^ther  with  its  agendes,  your  directors 
are  happy  to  announce  has  been  obtained  on  very  favour- 
able torms. 

"  The  very  eligible  and  commodious  premises  occupied  aa 
the  ofiices  of  the  company,  have  also  been  secured  upon 
terms  peculiarly  inexpensive  and  advantageous. 

"  It  should  be  stated  tliat  we  have  established  our  busi- 
ness on  the  most  economical  tenns,  and  that  all  our  pre- 
liminary ex])enses  are  paid,  so  that  wo  are  entirely  freo 
from  claim  or  clog  to  oiur  future  operations,  a  cu-cumstanco 
totally  unprecedented  in  the  first  year's  operations  of  a  new 
company. 

"  Your  directors,  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  an 
effective  body  of  local  agents  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  a  life-office,  liave  employed  two  gentle- 
men in  the  selection  of  effident  representatives  in  various 
provindal  towns,  and  they  feel  assured  that  a  moderate 
outlay,  judidously  expended  in  seeking  active  intelligent 
agents,  will  be  found  to  insure  future  success. 

"  The  establishment  of  branch  offices  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  your  directors,  and  they  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  the  openingj  of  two  offices,  one  in  Manchester  and 
the  other  in  Plymoutn.  Both  have  been  placed  under  the 
management  of  gentlemen  in  whose  energy  and  business 
habits  the  board  have  the  fullest  confidence,  and  these 
towns  bdng  the  centres  of  important  districts,  operations 
of  corresponding  magnitude  may  be  reasonablv  expected, 
and  your  directors  b^ng  desirous  of  establishing  nmikr 
branches  in  all  the  large  towns,  invite  yoor  oo-opcratioii  in 
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effecting  this  object.    Arrangements  ore  almost  completed 
for  a  branch  office  at  Liverpool. 

"  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  '  As- 
mranoe  Asaociationa,'  state  explicitly  that '  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  life  assurance  is  capable  of  g^eat  exten- 
sion, not  only  in  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  sodety, 
but  also  amongst  the  humbler  elattes.'  Acting  upon  tidl 
suggestion,  the  directors  have  had  tables  prepued  for  the 
monthly  and  weekly  payment  of  premiums,  thereby  pre- 
senting the  advantages  of  life  assurance  to  the  working 
classes  upon  a  plan  suited  to  their  means  and  circumstances^ 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  tliat  their  increasingly  provident 
habits  will  render  this  a  most  important  portion  of  the 
company's  business. 

"  While  assuring  the  shareholders  and  policy-holders  of 
the  continuance  of  their  unwearied  efforts  to  secure  the 
success  of  the  company,  the  directors  must  confidently 
appeal  to  them  for  their  earnest  and  hearty  assistance.  If 
each  member  would  make  the  interest  of  the  company  his 
own,  and  act  as  if  its  success  depended  upon  his  individual 
exertion,  constituting  himself  an  agent  among  his  personal 
friends  and  connexion,  the  result  in  increased  business  and 
extended  usefulness  would  be  incalculable. 

Surely  the  motives  which  should  prompt  each  member 
to  this  course  ore  apparent.  Life  Assurance  is  a  question 
of  individual,  social,  and  national  importance ;  he,  there- 
fore, whose  exertions  extend  its  benefits,  proves  his  claim 
as  a  philanthropist  and  patriot.  Let  each  member  deter- 
mine that  during  the  ensuing  year  he  will  add,  at  least, 
two  persons  to  the  body  of  assurers,  and  thus  place  the 
company  in  a  distingui^ed  position  among  kindred  insti- 
tutoona. 

"  In  pursuance  of  the  deed  of  settlement,  the  following 
directors  retire  firom  office: — Rev.  F.  A.  Qace,  Charles 
Qay,  Esq.,  Rev.  W.  T.  Maudson,  and  William  IVigg,  Esq., 
but  being  eligible,  the  board  recommend  their  re-election. 

**  Interest  on  the  shares  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  will 
be  payable  at  the  office  on  and  after  the  24th  day  of 
October  next,  **  By  order  of  the  board, 

"  Q.  B.  Cole,  Chairman." 

Hope  Mutual  Iiife  Assurance  and  Honeaty  Guaran- 
tee Sooiety.-^t  the  second  annual  general  meeting  of 
this  society,  held  on  Thursday,  the  12th  October,  1854,  at 
the  principal  department.  No.  4>  Princes-street^  Bonk  of 
England,  London ;  Henry  Morgan  Vane,  Esq.,  of  Eaton- 
place,.  Belgrave-squarc,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Management,  presiding,  the  following  report  was  read : — 

"  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  in  the  deed  of  setUe- 
ment,  the  board  of  management  have  convened  this  meet- 
ing to  submit  for  approval  and  adoption,  the  financial 
statement  of  the  society's  affairs,  detailing  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  to  the  81st  August,  1854. 

"  These  accounts,  with  the  vouchers  in  connexion,  have 
been  properly  examined  and  duly  certified  by  the  auditors, 
copies  ot  which  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  members. 

**  The  directors  discharge  a  mournful  duty  in  recording 
with  expresaon  of  esteem,  the  demise  of  two  members  of 
the  board, — Mr.  Sergeant  Allen,  distinguished  alike  by  his 
position  and  qualities,  and  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  whose 
assiduous  and  unobtrusive  services,  as  a  director,  were  as 
constant  as  they  were  valued.  ' 

"  Dr.  AVheelwright  felt  constrained  by  an  affliction  in 
his  vision  which  prevented  him  from  applying  to  such 
business,  early  in  the  year  to  reugn  his  seat  at  the  board ; 
and  the  directors,  in  conformity  with  the  power  given 
them  in  the  deed  of  settlement,  elected,  <td  interim,  Mr. 
Frederick  N.  Vane  in  his  stead, — the  latter  gentleman 
reugns  his  temporary  appointment,  and  solicits  at  your 
hands  a  renewal  of  the  trust. 

"  The  progress  and  status  of  the  Society  are  identified 
not  merely  with  the  policies  issued  and  the  sums  assured, 
but  also  with  the  nature  of  the  risks  incurred  and  the 
securities  taken.  The  loans  in  connection  with  life  assur- 
ance are  sources  of  revenue,  and  the  industrious  and  enter- 
prising are  as  much  concerned  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Institution  as  the  wealthy  insurer  or  the  shareholding 
capitalist,  and  the  board  of  management  has  always  deemed 
it  important  that  the  peculiar  advantages  offered  by  the 
ITope  Sodcty  should  be  well  known  among  tYiexcABMa  ^\iQ 


inhabit  the  trading  and  manafactoring  centres  of  popula* 
tion. 

**  The  registration  of  attendance  given  by  your  board  of 
management,  and  by  the  officers,  laid  upon  the  table,  will 
indicate  with  what  attention  the  routine  business  has  been 
performed,  though  the  record  of  the  personal  presence  of 
the  memben  of  the  board  does  not  fully  disclose  the  mea- 
sure of  anxious  assiduity  which  has  been  given  to  the  affairs 
of  this  sodety. 

'*  Since  the  1st  of  September,  1853,  to  the  diet  of  Au- 
gust, 1854,  the  directors  have  been  favoured  with  3^11 
proposals  for  new  assurances,  for  sums  exceeding  81,000/., 
from  which  have  been  selected  234  policies  covering  risks 
somewhat  exceeding  48,060/.,  and  yielding  an  annual  in- 
come of  1,409/.  1^  9d.,  add  to  which  a  large  amount  of 
business  has  been  declined,  owing  to  the  extreme  nature  of 
the  risks  proposed,  as  well  as  leaving  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases  at  present  undisposed  of. 

'*  The  lives  enrolled  on  the  books  of  the  company  on  the 
1st  of  September  numbered  544,  for  life  and  endowment 
assurances.  The  average  sum  assured  on  each,  about  227/. 
— average  37  years.  Total  sums  assured  exceeding  123>000/. 
Yielding  an  annual  income  of  5,000/.,  and  realised  within 
the  first  29  months  of  the  Society's  existence. 

"  To  those  conversant  with  the  details  of  insurance  sta- 
tistics, these  figures  cannot  but  indicate  the  soundness  of 
the  principle  which  regulates  the  business  of  the  office.  It 
has  been  already  shown  that  a  much  larger  amount  of 
annual  revenue  might  have  been  secured,  but  it  would 
have  been  at  a  risk  greater  than  was  deemed  prudent  that 
a  modem  office  should  undertake.  To  postpone  or  decline 
applications  for  assurance  may  not  always  be  gratifying  to 
provincial  agents,  or  acceptable  to  intending  assurers  who^ 
lives  are  of  doubtful  value,  yet  the  board  of  management 
are  convinced  that  due  reflection  will  show  the  discretion 
of  such  caution. 

Many  of  the  company's  correspondents  have  manifested 
a  zeal  and  efficiency  which  promise  a  wide  extension  of  the 
business,  and  a  permanent  increase  of  the  sodety's  income ; 
and  if  the  189  correspondents  who  have  been  appointo<l 
during  the  year  now  reported  on  will  follow  the  courstt 
pursued  by  the  more  enterprising  of  other  provincial  and 
foreign  agents,  the  confident  expectation  may  be  cherishtxl, 
that  the  Hope  will  equal  the  most  prosperous  of  its  modtoTi 
competitors. 

The  board  of  management  have  judged  it  wise  to  afford 
the  most  liberal  encouragement  to  their  various  represen- 
tatives and  correspondents,  in  their  efforts  to  secure  an  in- 
crease o(  a  healthy  business ;  and  a  scale  of  remunoratian 
affording  fUil  reward  for  assiduity  and  energy,  and  equalling 
the  commisnon  g^ven  by  the  best  conducted  and  most  suc- 
cessful offices,  has  therefore  been  established. 

"  The  policies  which  have  become  claims  on  the  fund  of 
the  society  by  death,  have  been  paid,  or  are  in  due  progress 
of  settlement. 

"  It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  board  to  discharge  sndi 
cases  with  a  promptitude  equal  to  the  care  which  the  inte- 
rests of  the  sodety  require.  But  your  directors  deem  it 
only  due  to  themselves  to  report  that  cases  have  occurixMl 
where  a  settlement,  previously  to  a  most  strict  and  legal 
inquiry,  would  have  been  no  less  dangerous  to  the  demands 
of  public  virtue  than  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
institution. 

"  The  deed  of  settlement  provides  that  a  certain  number 
of  the  board  of  numagement,  as  well  as  auditors,  should 
retire;  and,  according  to  rotation,  the  undermentioned 
gentlemen  place  themsdves  at  your  disposal,  viz. : — 

"  Messrs.  Hope,  Knox,  Massie,  and  F.  X.  Vane,  as  direc- 
tors :  Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Mee  as  auditors;  all  of  whom, 
being  eligible,  oflfer  themselves  forre-dection. 

"The  board  condude  with  a  hope  that,  as  during  the 
past  year  each  member  has  sought  the  prosperity  of  the 
sodety,  convinced  that  to  the  services  of  every  constituent 
the  institution  may  bo  indebted,  so  throughout  the  current 
year,  the  policy-hddera,  as  well  as  the  directors  and  agents, 
will  exert  thdr  personal  and  rdatire  influence,  to  render  it 
an  institution  yet  more  profitable  and  advantageous  to 
those  mutuaUy  concerned,  and  more  uaeftil  to  the  com- 
munity at  large." 
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